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“ How  many  roadors  are  there  who  would  not  be  glad  of  attaining  to  knowledge  the  shortest  way,  seeing  the  orb 
thereof  is  swollen  to  such  a magnitude,  and  life  but  such  a span  to  grasp  it  ? How  many  who  have  not  some 
curiosity  to  know  the  foundations  of  those  tenets  upon  which  they  so  securely  trust  their  understanding  ? or 
where  the  footsteps  of  those  opinions  and  precedents  may  be  found  w’hich  liave  given  direction  to  so  many 
modern  performances  ? In  a word,  if  he  be  ignorant,  who  would  not  m ish  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  ? If  he 
be  knowing,  who  would  not  willingly  refresli  hb  memory  ?'*— -Oldys. 


If  we  had  a word  in  our  language  which  expressed 
the  idea  of  Lines  of  K?iowledge,  we  should  employ  it 
as  the  title  of  the  Series  now  proposed,  to  distinguish 
the  work  from  a Cyclopaedia,  or  Circle  of  Know- 
ledge. As  it  is,  we  adopt  a homely  word  to  express 
the  character  of  this  undertaking — ‘ Store  of  Know- 
ledge.’ A Slore  suggests  the  notion  of  Accumulation 
— of  valuable  matters  brought  together  from  time  to 
time,  to  be  employed  when  needful.  Such  an  idea 
was  of  course  present  to  the  mind  of  him  who  first 
used  the  word  Magazine  in  a literary  sense.  But 
that  word  expresses  something  different  from  the 
object  of  the  present  work,  which  is  to  publish  a 
Series  of  Papers,  each,  for  the  most  part,  complete 
in  itself,  which,  in  the  quantity  of  condensed  informa- 
tion they  may  eventually  contain,  shaU  form  a Library 
for  Reading  and  Reference.  Each  contribution  to 
the  • Store  of  Knowledge’  will,  in  truth,  be  a Book  ; 
— sold,  indeed,  at  a very  small  price ; but  as  accu- 
rate, as  complete,  within  its  limits,  and  therefore  as 
trustworthy,  as  books  of  larger  cost.  In  the  same 
way  as  he  chooses  other  books,  a reader  may  here 
select  what  subject  he  pleases,  should  he  desire 
information  only  on  some  especial  point ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  a very  small  weekly  or  monthly 
outlay,  he  may  gradually  accumulate  a library  essen- 
tially large,  although  occupying  a narrow  space.  If 
we  should  go  on  to  publish,  for  example,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  papers,  the  purchaser  will  in  reality  possess, 
for  about  two  pounds,  a body  of  knowledge  which  we 
may  truly  say  cannot  be  obtained  in  so  useful  a form 
in  a collection  of  as  many  ordinary  volumes,  at  tlie 
cost  of  fifty  pounds.  When  the  work  has  attained  a 
certain  cotnpleteness,  he  may  classify  what  has  been 
originally  presi-nted  to  him  in  a miscellaneous  form. 
No.  1. — Price  2d. 


This  Store  of  Knowledge  will  then  become  a library, 
and  it  will  have  its  departments,  as  every  other 
library  ; and  to  this  ultimate  arrangement  we  shiill 
steadily  look  forward.  As  it  proceeds,  he  will  find 
abundant  variety,  but  that  variety  produced  not 
without  reference  to  a principle  and  an  end.  The 
Publishers  have  the  command  of  a great  body  of 
valuable  Copyright,  which  they  propose  thus  to 
apply  ; and  they  have  secured  the  co-operation, 
either  for  new  contributions  or  for  careful  revision, 
of  gentlemen  well  qualified  to  conduct  such  a work. 
They  have  determined  to  produce  this  series  of 
‘ Knowledge  for  all  Readers’  at  a price  which  relies 
upon  its  being  acceptable  to  many  thousands.  If 
they  give  for  Twopence  w'hat  is  equal  to  a hundred 
ordinary  octavo  pages,  they  must  look  to  such  a cir- 
culation as  the  present  extended  desire  for  knowledge 
renders  possible.  They  cannot,  however,  secure 
that  circulation  without  adequately  meeting  the 
general  demand,  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which 
it  is  proposed  to  treat,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  treated.  Upon  the  latter  point  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  make  professions.  One  great  security  of 
the  reader  as  to  the  original  value  of  the  information 
which  he  receives  will  be  this — that  the  names  of  the 
authors  will  in  most  cases  be  affixed  to  their  papers, 
and  in  all  cases  the  sources  of  the  information  will  be 
stated.  Witliout  offering  any  formal  or  complete  list 
of  subjects,  it  may  bo  sufficient  here  to  give  a very 
general  outline  of  the  plan. 

The  information  contained  in  this  “ Store”  will  be 
condensed  ; but  it  will  not  be  so  condensed  that  the 
work  shall  have  little  value  except  for  reference. 
It  is  not  proposed,  therefore,  to  treat  historical  sub- 
jects as  if  the  mere  chronology  of  events  was  alone 
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ilosirablo  to  bo  knoH'n ; nor  geographical,  so  as  to 
present  little  inort'  than  the  dry  matters  of  name  and 
position  ; nor  literary,  as  if  catalogues  of  authors  were 
of  more  importance  than  a knowledge  of  what  their 
works  contain.  Each  subject  will  have  its  own 
proper  limits : which  may  be  secured  by  a steady 
adherence  to  a well-defined  system.  What  we  pro- 
pose may  be  briefly  e.xplaincd. 

1.  It  is  not  intended  to  include  in  ‘The  Store  of 
Knowledge’  any  abstruse  Scientific  Treatises.  The 
practical  applications  of  Science  will,  however,  form 
the  subjects  of  many  papers. 

2.  In  History,  no  long  connected  relation  of 
Civil  and  Military  Transactions  will  be  attempted  ; 
but  striking  periods  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  such 
as  the  Crusades,  the  Discovery  of  America,  the 
Heformation,  will  be  treated  of;  and  the  Lives  of 
Memwho  have  exercised  a marked  influence  on  the 
condition  of  Society,  either  by  their  acts  or  their 
opinions,  such  as  Alexander  the  Great,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  the  great  writers  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  will  be  fully  given. 

3.  In  Geography,  the  great  physical  features  of 
the  Globe,  such  as  Oceans,  Seas,  Rivers,  Mountain- 
ranges,  will  be  discussed  in  such  a ^vay  as  to  combine 
isolated  facts,  and  so  lead  to  general  results  of  direct 
utility, — with  the  larger  divisions  of  the  earth, — and 
occasionally  will  be  given  a fuller  description  of  some 
country  upon  which  more  minute  information,  from 
particular  circumstances,  is  required,  such  as  our 
Indian  Empire,  China,  New  Zealand,  at  the  present 
time. 

4.  In  the  exposition  of  Government  and  Law,  all 
politics,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  will  be 
avoided  ; but  those  matters  will  be  explained — 
w hether  having  reference  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Duties  of  every  member  of 
the  community  as  such,  and  the  great  principles  of 
the  Law,  both  of  persons  and  property — which  are 
necessary  to  be  known  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
a man’s  social  position  and  that  of  his  fellow-subjects. 

5.  The  Resources  of  the  Nation,  whether  in 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  or  Commerce,  will  be 
treated  not  only  with  regard  to  the  large  aggregate 


of  facts,  but  with  a particular  view  towards  hoset 
jiractical  d(;tails,  a right  knowledge  of  which,  in 
whatever  branch  of  industry,  determines  the  success- 
ful progress  of  a community,  by  rendering  individual 
exertion  profitable. 

C.  In  Domestic  Economy,  whether  in  Household 
Management,  the  preservation  of  Health,  or  Uie  cul- 
tivation of  pure  and  inexpensive  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  advance  of  happiness  and  the  imjirovement 
of  taste  will  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

7.  In  Natural  History,  and  in  Zoology  esjie- 
cially,  those  relations  only  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 
to  Man  will  be  considered  by  which  tlie  inferior 
creatures  are  subdued  to  his  service  and  rendered 
subservient  to  his  existence.  In  other  respects,  the 
habits  of  the  living  creation  will  be  more  particularly 
regarded  in  connexion  with  those  instincts  wliich  so 
remarkably  e.xhibit  the  design  of  the  Creator.  In 
the  Mineral  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  the  uses  of  the 
great  products  of  the  earth  will  claim  more  of  our 
attention  than  their  scientific  nomenclature  and  ar- 
rangement. It  is  in  connection  with  the  human 
family  that  we  shall  chiefly  treat  of  the  riches  of 
Nature.  The  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals  wdll  demand  some  distinct  notices. 

8.  In  Literature,  the  Series  will  not  include  any 
republication  of  Standard  Books ; but  it  will  occa- 
sionally contain  an  Analysis  of  some  great  work,  and 
a full  critical  Biography  of  some  illustrious  Author. 
Some  numbers  will  also  be  applied  to  the  object  of 
rendering  our  finest  Poetry  familiar,  by  Specimens 
and  e.xplanatory  Notices ; and  these  will  form  a con- 
nected Series,  not  large  in  extent,  but  comprising  a 
great  mass  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  our  language, 
under  the  title  of  ‘ English  Anthology.’ 

The  ‘ Store  of  Knowledge’  will  be  printed  on 
super-royal  octavo,  each  Number  consbting  of  32 
columns. 

The  first  Number  will  appear  on  Saturday,  June 
5, 1841 ; and  the  first  Part  on  the  1st  July.  A ^'olume 
will  be  completed  Half-Yearly.  But,  as  we  have 
intimated,  regard  will  be  had  to  a more  systematic 
arrangement  of  subjects,  ultimately,  than  can  be  now 
proposed. 


S 11  A K S P E 11 E A N 13  11 1 S W R I T 1 N G S. 

BY  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 


It  was  iii  1802,  when  our  country  was  tlueateued  with  inva- 
sion, and  the  arms  of  France  seemed  almost  resistless,  tliat  a 
great  living  poet,  Wordsworth,  wrote  these  lines  ; 

**  In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armourj*  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old  ; 

Wo  must  be  free,  or  die,  who  speak  tlie  tongue 
ITiat  Shakspere*  spake.” 

And  this  was  no  idle  boast.  The  connexion  between  Eng- 
land's freedom  and  the  name  of  England's  greatest  writer  was 
not  an  imaginary  one.  The  “armoury”  tliat  was  hung  iii 
“ our  halls  ” was  not  the  breastplate  and  the  helmet  that  our 
lathers  wore  at  Agincourt.  The  “ armourj-  ” to  whicli  the 
pwt  alludes  was  the  inheritance  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  we  had  derived  from  the  great  minds  who  had  gone 
before  us.  From  him  whose  name  “ is  the  greatest  in  our 
literature — it  is  the  greatest  in  all  literature, ”t— we  have  re- 
ceived-such a stock  of  household  thoughts,  gradually  but 
surely  entering  into  the  national  soul  during  successive  gene- 
rations, tliat  we  “ who  speak  the  tongue”  which  he  spake 
‘ must  be  tree,  or  die.”  Nor  was  it  that  we  were  to  find  in  the 
mass  of  writings  which  .Shakspere  has  bequeathed  to  us  any 
speciHc  exhortations  to  freedom,  any  rapturous  declamations 
on  our  national  greatness,  any  incense  to  that  pride  which  all 
lations  feel,  and  would  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  nation  if 
tliey  did  not  feel.  There  is  much  in  Sliaks[ierc  to  excite,  in- 


We  have  placed  al  the  head  of  tliis  paper  the  autograpli  of  -•  Wiolm 
hHAKsPKas.  copied  from  Ids  undouliled  signature  in  tlie  volume  o 
Montaigne’s  hisaays,  by  John  Klorio,  wliich  was  purcliaai-d  for  a lar"i 
sum  by  the  Trustees  of  the  liritisli  Museum,  'nds  autograph  lias  su 
at  rest  the  long  dispuUid  question  of  tlie  mode  in  which  the  poet  wruU 
Sir  name.  Sir  Frederic  Madden  lias  satisfactorily  shown,  in  a lettei 
publUhcdin  the  • Areham login,' vol.  xivii.,  that  in  Uie  Bve  other  acknow 
liMged  genuine  signatures  in  cilstcnce.  namely,  in  the  three  attached  tc 
his  will,  and  Uic  two  aflixed  to  deeds  connected  with  the  mortgage  ami 

“'''■“y  "■rote  his  name 
SHAKSPLItt,  and,  consequently,  that  those  who  have  inserted  an  c 
^r  the  k.  or  an  a in  the  sgeond  syllable,  do  not  write  the  same  (as  fat 

formlv'*woun‘'  “““  manner  as  the  poet  himself  uni- 

tormly  would  authorise  us  to  do.”  In  the  Stratford  lleeistcr  both  at 

t XTdd^iit 

thrrwv  i ^ register#,  tlie  entries  of  the  baptism  of  hi# 

pXl  W ^:.“:nd“' f -re  mlisl 

printers’^  iTT*  msi’ection),  are  spelt  Shakspere.  Thu 

Shakr.ileurc  a’  ‘f''"  >‘isname 

“PonUiissuiiiem  “‘“'“'''"y '■"»  been  going  on  for  two  vears 

i»lu)  «p„u  ^ * Tmui#.  \Vc  choose  to  belong  to  the  party 

llwie  who  spellit  04  111- U ; but  we  shull  not  iiuarrul  with 
t IluUumV  * ^ contcmpororiw  p,  inted  it. 


cidenfally,  a just  patriotism  j hut  there  is  very  little  of  what 
may  he  called  patriotic  poetry.  There  is,  however,  something 
better.  Freedom,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  result 
of  a nation's  intelligence, — not  tlie  intelligence  which  consists 
in  mere  skill  in  the  imitative  ai^ts,  in  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  abstract  sciences,  in  the  applications  of  mecliaiiical  and 
chemical  discovery,— but  which  is  created  out  of  the  habit  of 
looking  at  the  entire  physical  and  moral  world  with  more 
especial  reference  to  man's  ultimate  capabilities  and  destinies 
than  to  the  mere  sensual  utilities  of  the  things  around  us.  It 
is  the  great  and  enduring  efifect  of  a high  literature  such  as 
England  possesses,  and  of  which  Shakspere  is  the  unquestioned 
head,  to  keep  alive  this  nobler  intelligence;  to  dilluse  it 
through  every  corner  of  the  land  ; to  make  its  light  penefrate 
into  the  humblest  cottage;  to  mould  even  the  lisping  accents 
of  the  child  to  the  utterance  of  ils  words.  A literature  sucli 
os  this  follows  ill  the  wake  of  the  higher  spiritual  instruction,— 
an  auxiliary  to  what  we  may  more  emphatically  call  IVisdom, 
To  estimate  the  influence  of  such  a writer  as  Shakspere  upon 
the  Intelligence  of  England  would  be  a vain  attempt,  because 
the  most  powerful  eflects  of  that  influence  are  indirect.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  there  has  lived  amongst  us  a man  who  pos- 
sessed a power,  surpassing  tliat  of  all  other  men,  of  delineating 
almost  every  possible  combination  of  human  character.  He 
has  not  represented  mere  abstract  qualities,  such  as  a good  man 
and  a bad  man,  a mild  and  passionate,  a humble  and  a proud ; 
but  he  lias  painted  men  os  they  are,  with  mixed  qualities  and 
mixed  motives, — the  result  of  temjicrament  and  education;  and 
so  painting  them  he  has  not  only  succeeded  in  kindling  and 
cherishing  within  us  the  highest  admiration  and  love  of  wliat 
is  noble,  and  generous,  and  just,  and  true,  but  in  making  us 
kind  and  tolerant  towards  the  errors  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
compassionate  even  for  their  vices.  But  the  same  man  has 
never  broken  down  the  distinction,  os  other  writers  have  done, 
between  what  is  worthy  to  he  loved  and  imitated,  and  what  to 
be  pitied  and  shunned.  We  have  no  moral  monsters  in 
Shakspere,  no  generous  housebreakers,  no  philanthropic  mur- 
derers. We  see  men  os  they  are ; but  we  see  them  also  with 
a clearness  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  from  our  own  un- 
assisted vision.  The  same  great  master  of  all  the  secrets  of 
the  human  heart  is  also  the  expounder  of  the  very  highest 
and  noblest  philosophy.  Books  of  no  iuconsidciahle  size  have 
been  made  out  of  his  mere  moral  axioms.  To  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Shakspere *s  writings  there  is  scarcely  a situation 
of  human  nlVairs  which  will  not  suggest  a recollection  of  some- 
thing that  mav  be  applied  to  it  for  instruction  out  of  what 
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he  has  written.  Many  of  our  Imbitnul  sayliiRg,  llmt  enter  info 
the  mimU  even  of  the  iminstnicled  os  sonietliing  to  which 
they  liave  become  familiar  wiliiout  books,  arc  Slmkiiiere's. 
If  two  men  of  average  edneation  converse  together  for  half  an 
liour  on  gcneml  subjects,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat,  with- 
out actual  quotation,  the  ever  genial  wit  of  Shaksperc  will  be 
found  to  have  given  jioint,  and  his  universal  poetry  elevation, 
to  their  discourse.  Tlie  mode  in  which  the  mind  of  Shaksperc 
is  penetrating  through  all  other  lands  exhibits  the  stages  in  the 
progress  of  his  universality  in  our  own  land.  He  first  becomes 
the  property  of  the  highest  and  the  most  educated  minds. 
They  have  acknowledged  his  influence  at  first  timidly  and 
suspiciously;  but  the  result  is  invariable:  the  greatest  in- 
tellects become  prostrate  before  this  master  intellect.  Under 
false  systems  of  criticism,  both  in  our  own  and  in  other  countries, 
the  merits  of  Shaksperc  as  a whole  have  been  misunderstood; 
and  he  has  been  held  as  a violator  of  certain  conventional 
principles  of  art,  upon  which  poetry  was  to  be  built  as 
churches  were  built  in  the  same  age, — with  nothing  irregular, 
nothing  projecting,  a good  solid  cube,  witli  one  window 
exactly  like  another,  and  a doorway  in  the  middle.  The 
architects  of  our  fine  old  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  Shakspere, 
were  equally  held  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of  regular  art.  They 
were  wild  and  irregular  geniuses,  more  to  be  wondered  at  than 
imitated.  But,  with  all  this,  there  never  was  a period,  how- 
ever low  its  standard  of  taste,  when  many  a votary  did  not 
feel  a breathless  awe  as  he  entered  sucli  cathedrals  as  York 
and  Lincoln,  and  had  his  devotion  raised  and  refined  by  the 
matchless  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  temple  in  which  lie 
prayed.  And,  in  the  same  way,  there  never  was  a period 
since  Shakspeve's  plays  were  first  acted  in  a mean  theatre, 
without  scenery  or  decoration, — up  to  the  present  time  when 
they  are  the  common  possession  of  Europe,  and  ai’e  known 
amongst  millions  of  men  who  inhabit  mighty  continents 
and  islands  where  the  English  tongue  was  almost  or  wholly 
unspoken  when  he  lived, — there  never  was  a period  when  the 
love  and  reverence  which  England  now  hears  him  were  not 
most  ardently  cherished  in  the  heai’ts  of  the  best  and  the  most 
influential  of  the  people — those  who  thought  for  themselves. 
Even  those  who  scofl’ed  at  his  art  never  doubted  his  power. 
They  would  criticise  him, — they  would  attempt  to  mend  him, 
— but  he  was  always  “ the  incomparable.”  They  held,  too, 
that  he  was  uuleanied;  but  they  also  held  that  he  knew  every- 
thing without  learning.  Nature  did  for  him,  they  said,  what 
study  did  for  other  men.  Thus  they  endeavoured  to  raise  him 
in  the  mass,  and  degrade  him  in  the  detail ; and  by  dint  of 
their  absurd  general  admiration,  and  their  equally  absurd 
depreciation  of  minute  parts  of  liis  writings,  they  laboured  to 
propagate  an  opinion  wluch  would  have  been  fatal  to  one  less 
really  great, — tliat  be  was  a person,  not  cxaclly  inspired, 
Imt  producing  higher  eflforts  of  imagination,  and  displaying 
the  most  varied  and  accurate  knowledge,  without  the  education 
and  the  labour  by  which  very  inferior  productions  of  literature 
were  ordinarily  produced.  These  were  the  critics  of  our 
own  country,  from  the  days  of  the  Hestoration  almost  up  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  But,  in  the  mean  while, 
after  the  liateful  taste  was  put  down  tliat  we  imported  from 
France  with  all  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  Shaksperc 
again  became  the  unquestionably  best  property  of  the  Eiiglisli 
stage.  There  never  was  a period  in  which  he  was  not  dili- 
gently read.  Four  folio  editions  of  his  works  were  printed  in 
62  years — 1623  to  1G85,  a time  most  unfavourable  to  litera- 
ture. It  is  in  this  way — by  the  multitude  of  that 

Spoksjierc  luis  become  univena!.  If  books  were  now  to  perish, 
if  “letters  should  not  be  known,"  the  influence  of  8hnksi>crc 
could  not  be  eradicated  from  amongst  those  who  sjicak  bis 
tongue:  the  moral  and  intelloctual  influence  would  remain 
after  the  works  wlrich  liad  produced  it  had  porislicd.  But  they 
could  not  perish  wholly : some  fragments  of  tlie  knowledge  of 
which  he  is  full, — some  consecutive  words  of  the  exquisite 
diction  in  which  he  alioutids, — some  dim  abbreviation  of  the 
wonderful  chnruclors  with  which  he  lias  peopled  tlio  oartli, — 
would  st.irt  up  in  remote  places,  ns  the  flowers  of  jmst  centuries 


again  make  their  ap]>earaiice  when  the  forests  of  more  rec^'iii 
times  liave  iK'eii  swt^pi  away.  This  is  a consummation  which 
cannot  hapjK'ii.  Sbakspore,  through  the  invention  of  printing, 
is,  in  the  limited  use  of  the  word,  eternal. 

It  has  i>een  considered  a proper  opening  of  a work  which 
desires  to  make  the’  great  body  of  the  ]>eople  familiar  with 
sound  and  abiding  knowledge  to  devote  tlie  first  numlier, 
or  rather  two  numlicrs,  to  a view  of  the  life,  in  connexion 
witli  the  writings,  of  him  to  whom  was  given  this  praise, — and 
to  him  alone  it  could  lie  justly  given,— 

” Ilti  was  not  of  an  age.  but  for  all  time.** 


One  of  the  editors  of  .Shakspere, — and  he  tliat  possessed  the 
greatest  shrewdness,  mixed  with  the  most  unreasonable  portion 
of  prejudice  and  unfairness,— Steevens — says,  “ All  tliat  is  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  concerning  Shakspere  is — that 
he  was  boni  at  .Stratford-upon-Avon — married  and  bad  cbil- 
dren  there — went  to  London,  where  he  commenced  actor,  and 
wrote  poems  and  plays — returned  to  Stratford,  made  bis  will, 
died,  and  was  buried.”  TTiis  is  not  true.  The  life  of  the 
most  distinguished  modem  statesman,  whose  course  may  lie 
traced  by  document  upon  document,  might  be  despatched  in  a 
similar  antithetical  summary.  This  is  not  “a// that  is  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty."  There  is,  indeed,  a lament- 
able deficiency  in  the  materials  for  Sbakspere’s  life,  such  as 
perhaps  exists  in  no  similar  instance  of  a man  so  eminetil 
amongst  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Hallam  has  justly  observed, 
“ All  that  insatiable  curiosity  and  unwearied  diligence  have 
detected  about  Shakspere  serves  rather  to  disappoint  and  per- 
plex us  than  to  furnish  the  slightest  illustration  of  his  cliarac- 
ter.  It  is  not  the  register  of  his  baptism,  or  the  draft  of  his 
will,  or  the  orthography  of  his  name,  that  we  seek.  No  letter 
of  his  writing,  no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  character  of 
him  drawn  with  any  fulness  by  a contemporary,  can  be  pro- 
duced." And  yet  the  register  of  their  births,  of  Ibeir  marriages, 
of  the  children  horn  to  them,  of  their  deaths,  and  to  which  in 
many  cases  we  may  add  the  record  of  their  wills,  are  the  only 
traces  which  are  left,  after  the  lajise  of  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  of  die  greater  number  of  tliose  who  have  dwelt  upon  the 
same  earth  and  in  the  same  country  with  ourselves.  But  if 
there  were  a proportionate  motive  in  tlie  character  of  any  man 
to  connect  such  meagre  records  with  the  time  and  circum- 
stances in  which  he  lived,  it  would  not  be  an  unworthy 
task  to  attempt  to  shadow  out  his  life  by  the  help  of  these 
imperfect  traces  of  his  career.  Such  is  the  task  which 
antiquaries  arc  constantly  proposing  to  themselves  with  re- 
gard to  men  in  whom  tlie  world  takes  very  little  interest. 
There  is,  jierhaps,  no  man  whose  life  would  not  be  interesting 
could  we  know,  and  know  tnily,  all  the  circumstances  of  it. 
If  we  liave  to  follow  the  course  of  a very  distinguislied  man, 
tlie  interest  of  the  subject  may  com]x^n$atc  for  the  paucity  of 
the  facts.  If  we  have  nothing  but  registers,  and  title-deeds, 
and  |>edigrees,  and  wills,  we  must  be  content  with  these 
“spoils  of  time,"  in  the  absence  of  matters  which  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  individual.  Wc  have,  however,  as  we  have  said, 
to  group  these  records,  amidst  the  mass  of  circumstances  of 
which  they  form  so  small  a part.  A writer  of  the  present 
day,  who  has  given  an  impulse  to  our  abstract  tliinking,  which 
like  all  otlier  such  imjnilses  may  eventually  lie  traced  onward 
to  practical  results— Mr.  Carlyle — in  a review  of  a popular 
edition  of  a biographical  work,  says,  “ Along  with  that  tomb- 
stone information,  )>crhaps  even  without  much  of  it,  wc  could 
have  liked  to  gain  some  answer,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  this 
wide  question:  What  and  how  EngUeh  l^fe  in  — — > 
limc¥  w'hercin  has  ours  grown  to  differ  therefrom ? In  otlicr 
words  : What  things  have  wc  to  foi^t,  what  to  fancy  and  re- 
member, before  wc,  from  such  distance,  can  put  ourselves  in 

— 'g  place ; and  so,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  t/ndertland 

him,  Ids  sayings  and  his  doings  t"  If  we  fill  up  the  blank 
with  the  name  of  Shakspere,  we  have  a very  clear  exixisitiou 
of  tlie  spirit  in  which  it  a]))icars  to  us  that  the  Life  of  Sliakspero 
ought  to  be  wrillen.  Wc  have  the  “ tombstone  information," 


SHAKSPERE  AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 


but  we  have  something  more.  The  life  of  Sliuksperc  lias  to 
113  a value  above  that  of  all  other  values  in  connexion  with 
his  writings.  Whatever  diftereiice  of  opinion  there  may  be 
as  to  the  dotes  of  porticnlnr  works,  there  is,  upon  the  whole, 
sudicient  evidence  to  enable  ns  to  class  those  works  in  cycles. 
We  may  trace  the  jmet  onward  with  tolerable  certainty 
through  the  different  epoclis  of  his  genius — its  moniing  soft- 
ness, its  noontide  fervour,  its  afternoon  splendour,  its  evening 
serenity.  What  we  want  still  is  to  know  something  of  the 
private  history  of  this  wonderful  writer — to  have  “ the  power 
of  identifying  the  young  man  who  came  up  from  .Stratford, 
was  afterwards  an  indifferent  player  in  a London  theatre,  and 
retired  to  his  native  place  in  middle  life,  with  the  author  of 
‘Macbeth  ‘and  ‘ Lear.'  ”*  Something,  however,  may  be  done, 
towards  making  this  desired  identity  not  only  clear  but  natu- 
ral. As  far  os  Shakspere  con  be  traced  in  connexion  with  his 
writings  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  have  more  to  expect, — 
we  have  perhaps  little  more  to  desire.  He  belonged  to  a pro- 
fession which  has  always  been  destined  to  have  the  applause 
of  a portion  of  the  world  counterbalanced  by  the  censure  of 
another  jjortion.  Ho  was  a large  proprietor,  and  without 
doubt  the  literary  director,  of  a theatre  to  which  other  poets 
contributed  their  productions  in  common  with  himself.  He 
was  not  only  a great  innovator,  but  a most  successful  one;  and 
after  he  had  destroyed  the  rude  art  of  his  early  contempo- 
raries, he  had  to  oppose  his  principles  to  what  was  considered 
the  more  learned  art  of  his  later  rivals.  AVe  should  not  de- 
sire to  have  the  secret  passages  of  such  a professional  life  re- 
vealed to  us.  We  fear  that,  however  marvellous  might  appear 
the  power  through  which  the  poet  had  carried  his  genius  loftily 
and  purely  amidst  all  the  littlenesses  by  which  he  must  have 
been  surrounded,  there  would  have  been  something  in  the 
exhibition  that  for  the  moment  would  have  given  us  pain. 
Shakspere,  in  1602,  bought  a considerable  quantity  of  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  and  we  have  no  doubt  tliat 
he  himself  farmed  it.  It  was  the  custom  for  gentlemen 
to  attend  to  all  the  details  of  the  productive  and  commercial 
part  of  farming  in  Shakspere's  day.  It  is  nothing  derogatory 
in  tlie  eye  of  philosophy  that  the  author  of  ‘ Lear,’  perhaps  in 
the  very  intervals  of  its  composition,  should  be  bargaining  for 
a load  of  wheat  or  a score  of  wethers.  It  was  just  that  having 
sold  his  wheat  he  should  be  paid  for  it.  But  we  confess  to 
the  weakness  of  being  startled  when  an  original  document  was 


put  into  our  hands  clearly  showing  how  Shakspere  in  worldly 
matters  was  like  other  men.  It  was  a precept  and  declara- 
tion of  William  .Shakspere  against  Philip  Roger.s,  on  a plea 
of  debt,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five  shillings  and  ten  pence,  for 
corn  delivered  in  1603  and  1601;  and  the  usual  remedies 
were  sought  in  tfie  Court  of  Record  at  Stratford.  The  boy 
’V\  illiam  Henry  Ireland,  who  forged  the  Shakspere  manuscripts 
in  1795,  began  with  “a  lease,”  to  which  he  affixed  a pretended 
autograph  of  Shakspere.  Success  made  him  bold,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  “ a profession  of  faith.”  He  was  next  tempted  into 
the  manufacture  of  love-letters,  and  letters  of  friendship,  full  of 
flue  thoughts  and  superlative  protestations.  All  this  exhibited 
very  considerable  inexperience  and  want  of  knowledge  iu  the 
unfortunate  boy  who  attempted  these  delusions.  If  any  letters 
of  Shaksjtere  were  hereafter  to  be  discovered  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they  would  be  business-like  letters,  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible, neither  letters  of  display,  nor  letters  speaking  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart : these  are  inventions  of  mo- 
dern times.  In  the  absence  of  newspapers,  men  and  wo- 
men wrote  gossiping  letters  to  each  other  about  public 
events  and  private  scandal.  We  doubt  if  Shakspere  had 
time  for  writing  such  letters.  But  whether  it  be  desirable  or 
not  to  have  the  hidden  places  of  Shakspere's.  private  history 
laid  open  to  us,  it  is  not  very  likely,  we  think,  that  they  ever 
will  be  so  displayed.  .Some  additions  to  our  scanty  knowledge 
will  no  donbt  be  derived  from  the  same  species  of  diligence 
as  that  which  has  been  so  worthily  employed  witliin  the  last 
ten  years,  by  Mr.  Collier  particularly.  'But  for  tlie  most 
part,  we  must,  we  apprehend,  be  content  with  “ tombstone 
information,”  counting  ourselves  happy  to  live  in  a land  of 
which  the  civilization  has  been  sufficiently  advanced,  during 
more  than  three  centuries,  to  make  it  a part  of  the  public  policy 
to  record  the  marked  events  in  the  progress  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grtive  of  the  humblest  of  our  country’s  children,  and  which 
records  are  the  most  efficient  guides  in  tracing  the  course  of 
the  greatest  who  has  been  bom  and  died  amongst  us — William 
Shakspere. 

In  the  register  of  baptisms  of  the  parish  church  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  we  find,  under  tlie  date  of  April  26,  1561,  the 
entry  of  the  baptism  of  William,  the  son  of  John  Shakspere. 
The  entry  is  in  Latin.  The  date  of  the  year,  and  the  word 
April,  occur  three  lines  above  the  entry— the  birth  being  tlie 
fourth  registered  in  that  mouth. 


The  date  of  iUiam  Shakspere's  birth  has  always  been  taken 
as  three  days  before  his  baptism  ; but  there  is  certainly  no 
evidence  of  this  fact.  Who  was  John  Shakspere,  the  father  of 
W'illiam?  The  same  register  of  baptisms  shows,  it  is  reason- 
ably conjectured,  that  he  had  two  daughters  baptised  in 
previous  years, — Jone,  Septeml>er  15th,  1558;  Margaret, 
December  2nd,  1562.  Another  brief  entry  in  another  book 
closes  the  record  of  Margaret  Shakspere ; she  was  buried  on  the 
30th ’of  April,  1563.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  elder 
daughter,  Jone,  died  also  in  infancy  ; for  another  daughter  of 
John  Shakspere,  also  called  Jone,  was  baptised  iu  1569.  Wil- 
liam was  in  all  probability  tlie  first  of  the  family  who  lived 
beyond  the  period  of  childhood.  From  these  records,  then,  we 
collect,  that  John  Shakspere  was  married  and  living  in  (lie 
parish  of  Stratford  in  1558.  He  was  no  doubt  settled  there 
earlier ; for  in  the  archives  of  the  town,  by  which  Ids  course 
may  be  traced  for  some  years,  we  find  that  he  was,  in  1556,  one 
of  the  jury  of  the  court-Ieet ; in  1557,  one  of  tlie  ale-tasters ; at 
^Michaelmas  of  that  year,  or  very  soon  afterwards,  he  was 
elected  a burgess  or  junior  member  of  the  corporation ; in  1558 
and  1559  he  served  the  office  of  constable,  whicli  duty  appears 
then  to  have  been  imposed  u^kiii  the  younger  members  of  tlie 
corporate  body;  lastly,  iu  1561,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
• Ilallam's  'Literature  of  Europe.' 


cliamberlains.  Here,  then,  previous  to  the  birth  of  William 
Shakspere,  we  find  his  father  passing  tlirough  the  regular  gra- 
dations of  those  muidcipal  offices  tvliich  were  filled  by  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  a country  town — those  who,  follow- 
ing trades  or  professions,  or  possessed  of  a small  independence, 
were  useful  in  their  several  degrees,  and  received  due  honour 
and  reverence  from  their  neighbours.  What  the  occupation  of 
John  Shakspere  was  caimotbe  very  readily  determined.  Aubrey, 
tlie  antiquary,  who  lived  till  nearly  tlie  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  whose  manuscripts,  preserved  iu  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  contain  some  very  quaint  and  amusing 
notices  of  eminent  persons  who  flourished  just  before  and  in  his 
day,  says,  “Mr.  William  Slmkesiiear  was  born  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick ; h\s father  was  a butcher j 
and  I have  been  told  heretofore,  by  some  of  the  neighbours, 
that  when  he  was  a boy  he  exercised  his  father’s  trade,  but 
when  he  killed  a calf  he  would  do  it  in  a high  style,  and  make 
a speech.”  There  has  been  recently  published  a letter,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Lord  de  Clif- 
foril,  ivrittcn  by  a member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and 
giving  an  accoimt  of  (he  writer’s  visit  to  Warwickshire  in 
1693.*  After  cojiying  the  inscription  on  the  poet’s  monument, 

• TublisUcd  by  .Mr.  Uoild,  uuder  the  tUlo  of  'Traditionary  Anecdotes 
uf  ti^luiksporu.’ 
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1hi  8«'vys,  “ Tlio  cU'rk  llui(  sliowcd  me  ih\i  church  wai  above 
eighty  years  ohl.  He  says  tlial  this  Sliakesi>oare  was  formerly 
ill  this  town  hound  apprentice  to  a butcher^  !)iit  that  he  ran  from 
his  nuister  to  London,  and  there  was  received  into  the  playhouse 
as  a servitoiir,  and  by  this  means  liad  an  opportunity  to  be  w)mt 
he  afterwards  proved.  He  was  the  best  of  his  family  ; but  the 
male  line  is  extinguished.’*  Aubrey’s  anecdotes  of  Shakspere 
are  siipjjoseil  to  have  been  collected  about  1680.  The  letter- 
writer  from  'Warwickshire  was  gratifying  his  honourable 
curiosity  about  him  whom  he  styles  ‘*our  English  tragedian” 
in  1693.  The  parislr  clerk  “ above  eighty  years  old”  was  pro- 
bably the  informant  of  both  parties.  He  would  liave  been  about 
three  years  old  when  Shakspere  died;  and  the  period  of  Shak- 
spere’s  apprenticeship  which  he  records  would  have  l)cen  some 
forty  j’cars  earlier.  Absolute  correctness,  therefore,  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  attained  by  this  honest  chronicler.  The 
accounts,  it  will  be  seen,  materially  difler.  Aubrey  says,  “His 
father  was  a butcher;”  the  parish  clerk,  “ He  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a butcher.’’  To  the  edition  of  Shakspere *s  works 
published  by  Rowe  in  1709,  was  prefixed  a ‘ Life.’  Rowe 
acknowledges  “a  particular  obligation”  to  Betterton,  tlie 
celebrated  actor,  “ for  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  pas- 
sages relating  to  this  life,  which  I have  here  transmitted  to  the 
public;  his  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Shakspeare  having 
engaged  him  to  make  a jouniey  into  Warwickshire  on  purpose 
to  gather  up  what  remains  he  could  of  a name  for  which  he  had 
so  great  a veneration.”  Betterton,  then,  thus  speaking  through 
Rowe,  says,  “ He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Sliakspeare,  and  was 
bom  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  in  April,  1564. 
His  family,  as  appears  by  the  register  and  public  writings  re- 
lating to  that  to\vn,  were  of  good  figure  and  fashion  there,  and 
are  mentioned  as  gentlemen.  His  father,  who  was  a consider^ 
able  dealer  inwool,"&.c.  But  Malone,  in  his  posthumous  ‘Life’ 
of  the  poet,  has  published  a document  which  is  held  to  be  de- 
cisive as  to  this  question.  It  is  a record  of  proceedings  in  the 
Bailiff’s  Court  in  1555,  in  which  some  process  is  shown  to 
have  been  taken  against  John  Shakysi^re,  of  Stratford,  glover. 
Malone  has  argued  that  this  was  a considerable  branch  of  trade, 
and  no  doubt  it  was.  But  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that 
John  Shakyspere  the  glover  was^  the  same  person  as  the  poet’s 
father.  There  was  another  John  Shakspere  living  in  Stratford, 
who  has  been  repeatedly  mistaken  for  the  more  interesting 
butcher,  woolman,  or  glover;  and  the  mistake,  we  believe,  has 
gone  somewhat  further  than  has  been  acknowledged.  He  was 
a younger  man  tlian  the  father  of  our  poet,  for  he  married  in 
1581.  He  was  a shoemaker,  as  is  proved  by  repeated  entries 
in  the  books  of  the  corporation.  Might  not  his  father  have  been 
the  glover  in  15551  Shakspere  appears  to  liave  been  one  of 
the  most  common  names  in  the  town  of  Stratford ; and  we  have 
also,  as  w ell  as  John,  the  shoemaker,  Tliomas,  a butcher.  About 
tlie  same  period  William  Shakspere's  father  is  called  a yeoman 
in  one  of  the  deeds  relating  to  his  property.  We  believe,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  that  he  was  originally  of  the  rank 
which  is  denominated  gentleman  at  the  present  day ; he  was 
subsequently  legally  recognised  os  a gentleman,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  was  used  in  former  days.  It  was  not  incom- 
jiatible  with  this  opinion  that  he  should  be  cither  a butcher  or 
a dealer  in  wool.  Whether  he  possessed  any  patrimonial  pro- 
perty or  not,  he  undoubtedly,  by  marriage,  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  un  estate.  He  married,  as  we  shall  see,  an  heiress — a 
lady  of  ancient  family.  It  was  after  this  marriage  that  he  was 
designated  by  some  a butcher,  by  others  a dealer  in  wool. 
Tliere  is  a mode  of  reconciling  these  contradictory  statements 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  been  anxious 
to  prove  that  Shakspere  was  not  the  son  of  a butcher.  In 
Harrison’s  ‘ Description  of  England  ’ we  have  an  exact  notice 
of  the  state  of  society  at  the  precise  time  when  John  Shakspere, 
the  possessor  of  landed  property,  was  cither  a hutclicr  or  a 
woolman,  or  both.  We  have  iiere  a complaint  of  the  exactions 
of  landlords  towards  their  Iciiants,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
demanding  a premium  on  leases;  and  it  thus  proceeds: — 
” But  most  soirowful  of  all  to  understand  that  men  of  great 


jwrt  and  countciLiiice  arc  so  far  from  suffering  (heir  fanners  to 
have  any  gain  at  all,  that  Ihry  t/iet/ttelves  become  grazierif 
BOTCH  Klis,  tanner$y  shkeI'MABTEKS,  woo'Itnenf  and  denigue  guid 
notiy  tliereby  to  enrich  tliemselves,  and  bring  all  tire  w ealth  of 
the  country  into  tlicir  own  hands,  leaving  tJie  commonalty 
wc.ik,  or  as  an  idol  with  broken  or  fi^ble  arms,  which  may  in 
a time  of  peace  have  a plausible  sliow,  but,  wiien  necessity  shall 
enforce,  have  an  heavy  and  bitter  serjud.”  The  term  “gen- 
tleman-farmer” was  not  iiivente<l  in  Harrison's  lime,  or  we 
should,  we  believe,  have  had  a pretty  correct  description  of  the 
occupation  of  John  Shakspere. 

But  we  liave  now  to  inquire  who  was  the  mother  William 
Shak.spere?  His  father  died  in  IGOI.  On  lire  9th  of  Sej>- 
tember,  1608,  we  have  an  entrj'  in  tlie  Stratford  register  of 
burial,  ” Mary  Shakspere,  widow.”  We  learn  from  an  un- 
questionable document,  a bill  in  cliancery-~-of  tiie  date  of 
November  21tb,  1597,—- that  John  Shakspere  and  Mary  bis 
wife  were  “ lawfully  seized  in  tlieir  demesne  as  of  fee  in  the 
right  of  the  said  Mary  of  and  in  one  messuage  and  one  yard 
land,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Wylnecote.” 
In  the  will  of  Robert  Arden,  dated  November  2Ilh,  1556,  we 
find, — “ I give  and  bequeath  to  my  youngest  daughter  Mary 
all  my  land  in  Willmecote,  called  Asbyes,  and  the  crop  upou 
the  ground,”  &c.  She  was  further  left  the  sum  of  six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence.  The  grandfather  of  ^larv' 
Arden  was  groom  of  tlie  chamber  to  Henry  VII.,  and  he  was 
the  nephew  of  Sir  John  Arden,  squire  of  the  body  to  the 
same  monarch.  Sir  John  Arden  was  a son  of  Walter  Arden 
and  of  Eleanor,  tlie  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. There  were  thus  the  ties  of  a common  blood 
between  William  Shakspere  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  next  generation — John  Hampden,  who  was  a 
student  in  the  Inner  Temple  when  the  poet  died.  Meu-y 
Arden’s  property  has  been  computed  to  be  worth  some  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds  of  the  money  of  her  time.  Let  not  the 
luxurious  habits  of  tlie  present  age  lead  us  to  smile  at  such  a 
fortune.  All  the  worldly  goods  (except  his  lands)  belonging 
to  her  father  were  in  the  inventory  attached  to  his  will  valued 
at  seventy -seven  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  tenpexice;  and 
these  goods  included  numerous  oxen,  bullocks,  kine,  biwses, 
sheep,  besides  wheat  in  the  field  and  in  the  bani.  It  is  pro- 
bable tliat  Mary  Arden  became  the  wife  of  John  Sliakspere 
soon  after  lier  father’s  death.  She  ivas  the  youngest  daughter ; 
and  she  no  doubt  married  young,  for  under  any  circum- 
stances she  must  have  been  an  aged  woman  when  slic  died 
in  1608. 

Of  these  parents,  (hen,  was  William  Shaksjiere  bom,  in  1561, 
in  the  town  of  Stratford.  In  that  town  there  is  a street  retain- 
ing its  ancient  name,  Henley-strcct,  being  the  road  to  Hcnley- 
in-Arden,  where,  in  1574,  stood  two  houses  with  a garden 
and  orchard  annexed  to  each  ; and  these  houses  w ere  then 
purchased  by  John  Shakspere.  It  is  said  that  M'illiam 
Sliaksjiere  was  bom  in  one  of  these  houses.  His  father  may 
have  inhabited  the  house  before  the  purchase  ; and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  did,  for  at  a courl-leet  in  1556  there 
is  an  entry  of  an  assignment  to  him  of  the  lease  of  a house  in 
Heiiley-street,  and  of  another  in  Grccnhill-strcct.  There  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  poet  was  not  Iwm  in  the  house  in 
Hcnlcy-street : and  there  that  luniso  still  stands,  altered  acconl- 
ing  to  modem  fashion,  its  gable  roofs  destroyed,-— divideti  and 
subdivided  into  smaller  tenements, — part  converted  into  a little 
inn,  jmrt  tlie  residence  of  a female  who  show’s  llie  room  where 
it  is  alleged  that  Sliaksjiere  first  saw  the  light,  and  (he  low- 
roofed  kitchen  where  his  mother  taught  him  to  read.  We 
believe  it  all.  The  walls  of  that  venerated  bedroom  arc  covered 
literally  with  thousands  of  names,  insciilwl  in  homage  by 
pilgrims’  from  every  region  w here  the  glorj'  of  Shakspere  is 
known.  And  there  some  of  (lie  greatest  of  those  who  have 
tniddcn,  at  whatever  distance  from  him,  the  same  Jiath, — the 
Scotts,  and  Bvron.s,  and  Washington  In  ings  of  our  own  day. — 
have  recorded  (heir  visits,  amongst  the  multitude  who  have  not 
lived  in  vain  for  tlienuelves  or  others  if  they  have  drawn 
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iiistnictiuii  aiiil  delight  from  him  to  whoac  memory  they  Imvc 
offered  their  tribute,  ami  have  coiiiiiiucd  to  add  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge  thus  derived.  That  house  belongs  to  no  public 
body;  there  arc  no  descendants  of  the  poet  to  uphold  it;  it 


will  be  some  day  swept  away  to  make  room  for  a tenement 
with  higher  ceilings,  and  larger  windows,  and  walls  (hat  show 
no  ribs  of  oak  ; — and  yet  we  call  ourselves  a nation  proud  of 
our  antiquities! 


The  above  is  a representation  of  the  house  in  which  Shak- 
spcre  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  as  it  was  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  centre,  which  is  here  represented  as  a butcher's 
shop,  is  not  so  used  at  the  present  time.  We  give  an  en- 
graving from  this  at  p.  16,made  about  seventy  years  ago,  which 
exhibits  a much  more  uniform  appearance,  showing  that  a very 
resjwctable  family  might  not  disdain  to  inhabit  such  a tene- 
ment even  in  our  own  day.  At  the  time  when  Shakspere's 
father  bought  this  house,  it  was,  no  doubt,  a mansion  as  com- 
IKired  with  the  majority  of  houses  in  Stratford.  There  is  an 
order  from  tlie  Privy  Council  to  the  bailiff  of  Stratford,  after 
a great  fire  which  happened  there  in  161 1,  pointing  out  that 
fires  had  been  very  frequently  occasioned  there  “ by  means 
of  thatched  cottages,  stacks  of  straw,  furzes,  and  such-like 
combustible  stuff,  which  are  sutfered  to  be  erected  and  made 
confusedly  in  most  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  town  without 
restraint.”  Stratford,  like  nearly  every  other  town  of  England 
in  that  day,  closely  built,  imperfectly  drained,  was  subject  to 
periodical  visitations  of  the  plague.  From  the  average  annual 
number  of  births  and  burials  we  may  infer  that  the  usual  number 
of  the  inhabitants  was  about  1200.  When  William  Shakspere 
was  about  two  months  old  the  plague  broke  out  in  this  town, 
and,  in  the  short  space  of  six  mouths,  238  persons,  a fifth  of  the 
population,  fell  victims.  The  average  annual  mortality  was 
about  forty.  No  one  of  the  family  of  Shakspere  appears  to 
have  died  during  this  visitation.  One  of  the  biographers  of 
“ the  Bard  of  Avon,”  as  he  is  pulingly  called,  says,  “ A 
poetical  enthusiast  will  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  tliat, 
like  Horace,  he  reposed  secure  and  fearless  in  the  midst  of  con- 
tagion and  death,  protected  by  the  Muses,  to  whom  his  future 
life  was  to  be  devoted.’’  We  desire'  to  be  poetical  enthu- 
siasts in  matters  which  belong  to  poetry,  but  in  this  case  we 
must  be  content  to  believe  that  the  house  in  which  the  infant 
Shakspere  was  cnulled  was,  compared  with  other  houses,  well 
ventilated  and  clean, — that  his  family  possessed  sufficient 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, — and  that  every  pro|)er 
precaution  was  taken  to  ward  off  the  danger.  In  1566  another 
son,  Gilbert,  w'as  bom.  Tlie  head  of  this  growing  family  was 
actively  engaged,  no  doubt,  in  private  and  public  duties.  In 
1568  John  .Shakspere  became  the  bailiff,  or  chief  magistrate, 
of  Stratford.  This  office,  during  the  period  in  which  he  held 
It,  would  confer  rank  upon  him,  in  an  age  when  the  titles  and 
degrees  of  men  were  attended  to  witli  great  exactness.  Malone 
•ays  that,  from  tlie  year  1569,  the  entries,  either  in  the  cor- 
poration-books or  the  parochial  registers,  referring  to  the  father 
or  the  poet,  bear  the  addition  of  .'master,  and  that  this  honour- 


able distinction  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  served  the 
office  of  bailin'.  We  doubt  this  inference  exceedingly.  John 
Shakspere  would  not  have  acquired  a permanent  rank  by 
having  filled  an  annual  office.  But  he  did  acquire  th.at  per- 
manent rank  in  the  year  1569,  in  the  only  way  in  wliich  it 
could  be  legally  acquired.  A grant  of  arms  was  then  made 
to  him  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux.  The  grant  itself  is 
lost,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  Dethick,  Garter  King  at  Arms, 
and  Camden,  in  1599.  That  confirmation  contains  the  fol- 
lowing preamble:  “Being  solicited,  and  by  credible  report 
informed,  that  John  Shakspere,  now  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent.,  whose  parent  and  great- 
grandfather, late  antece_ssor,  for  his  faithful  and  approved 
service  to  tlie  late  most  prudent  prince,  King  Henry '\'II.,  of 
famous  memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands  and 
tenements,  given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  Warwickshire,  where 
they  have  continued  by  some  descents  in  good  reputation  and 
credit ; and  for  that  the  said  John  Shakspere  having  mairied 
the  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Arden  of  Willing- 
cote,  in  (he  said  county,  and  also  produced  this  his  ancient 
coat-of-arms,  heretofore  assigned  to  him  whilst  he  was  her 
majesty's  officer  and  bailiff'  of  that  town : in  consideration  of 
the  premises,'’  &c.  Nothing,  we  should  imagine,  could  be 
clearer  than  this.  John  Shakspere  produces  hia  ancient  coat- 
of-arms,  assigned  to  him  whilst  he  was  bailiff  of  Stratford ; 
and  he  recites  also  that  he  married  one  of  the  heirs  of  Arden 
of  Willingcote.  Garter  and  Clarencieux,  iu  consequence, 
allow  him  to  imp.alc  the  arms  of  Shakspere  witli  the  ancient 
arms  of  Arden  of  Willingcote.  The  Shak.spere  arms  were 
actually  derived  from  the  family  name;  and  we  give  a repre- 
sentation of  the  united  arms  as  they  were  used  iu  the  seal  of 
William  Shakspere's  daughter, — most  probably  it  was  his  own 
seal : and  yet  Malone  has  a most  elaborate  argument  to  prove 
that  the  grtuit  of  arms  was  made  entirely  with  reference  to  tlie 
circumstance  that  John  Shakspere  had  married  one  of  (he 
daughters  and  heirs  of  Arden  of  Vl'illiugcote.  Such  questions 
may  appear  frivolous  and  unworthy  to  be  discussed  in  (he 
notice  of  a man  so  elevated  above  the  accidents  of  birth  and 
station ; and  we  may  think  of  the  words  of  another  poet,  one 
of  Nature's  own  nobles, — 

" A Jirliico  can  rank  a belted  kniglit, 

A marquis,  duke,  and  a'  tliat, 

But  an  tionCHt  man's  aiioon  ids  miglit, 

Ciuiil  faitli  lie  inauna  fa’  that." 

Yet  the  subject  is  important  in  connexion  with  (he  educa- 
tion of  Shakspeic.  A great  deal  of  what  would  appear  little 
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less  than  miraculous  in  his  writings,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  almost  boundless  amount  of  knowledge  which  they  con- 
tain on  every  subject,  will  raise  in  us  not  a vulgar  wonder  but 
a rational  admiration  when  we  look  at  him  as  a well-nurtured 
child,  brought  up  by  parents  living  in  comfort  if  not  in  alllu* 
ence,  and  trained  in  those  feelings  of  honour  which  were  more 
especially  held  the  possession  of  those  of  gentle  blood.  Wil- 
liam, tlie  son  of  Alasfer  John  Shakspere,  would,  without  any 
prejudice  for  mere  rank,  be  a difierent  person  from  tlie  son 
of  Goodman  Shakspere,  butcher.  We  can  scarcely  conceive 
him  killing  a calf  in  a high  style”  without  seeing  him  sur- 
rounded with  the  usual  companions  and  associations  of  the 
slaughterhouse.  His  father  and  mother  were,  we  have  no 
doubt,  educated  persons;  not  indeed  familiar  with  many 
books,  but  knowing  some  thoroughly ; cherishing  a kindly 
love  of  nature  and  of  rural  enjoyments  amidst  tlie  thorougldy 
Kiiglish  scenery  by  which  they  were  surrounded;  admirers 
and  cultivators  of  music,  as  all  persons  above  the  lowest  rank 
were  in  those  days ; frugal  and  orderly  in  all  their  household 
arrangements;  of  habitual  benevolence  and  piety.  We  have 
a belief,  which  amounts  to  a conviction  os  strong  os  could  be 
derived  from  any  direct  evidence,  tliat  tlie  mind  of  William 
Shaksi^re  was  chiefly  moulded  by  his  mothei*.  No  writer 
that  ever  lived  has  in  tlie  slightest  degree  approached  him  in 
his  delineations  of  the  grace  and  purity  of  the  female  cha- 
racter; and  we  scarcely  exaggerate  in  saying  that  a very 
great  deal  of  the  just  appreciation  of  women  in  England  has 
been  produced  through  our  national  familiarity  witli  the  works 
of  Sliakspere.  It  was  lie  who  lirst  embodied  the  notion — 
and  he  has  repeated  it  in  shapes  as  various  as  they  are  beauti- 
ful— of 

“ A.  perfect  wonuin,  nobly  platiuM, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  uiul  command  ; 

And  yet  ii  spirit  slUl,  mul  bri;'ht 
M’ith  something  of  ati’an^ul  light.” 

Had  his  boyhood  been  surrounded  with  ignorance,  or  vul- 
garity, or  selfishness,  in  female  shapes,  we  doubt  if  our  Dcs- 
demoiias,  and  \ iolos,  and  Mirandas,  would  have  been  quite 
80  jwrfect.  Hut  n father's  inllucnco  could  not  have  been 
wanting  in  his  culture.  If  his  father,  and  his  father's  coniiw- 
iiioiis,  li!ul  been  cxamplva  of  coarscncM,  and  sensuality,  and 
indilTercncc  to  bigli  and  ennobling  pursuits,  we  doubt  if  ins 
wondroiu  gallery  of  full-length  portraits  of  Iborougb  gentlemen 
of  all  ages  and  countries  would  have  attained  its  present  com- 
pleteness. ^\'e  are  not  sure  Ibal  the  poor  mad  Ix:ar,  in  his 
]'aruxysms  of  anguish,  would  have  said, 

**  I’ray  ;ou,  undo  this  button ; thank  you,  sir  f‘ 


or  that  Poloniiu  would  bare  adrisol  bis  son, 

" To  thine  own  i.elf  Ijc  true. 

And  It  roust  follow,  as  tlie  niglit  llie  day, 

Tlinu  caaat  not  tlicn  be  falMi  Vj  any  man." 

Malone  assures  us  tlmt  Sbalispere's  father  could  not  wntc. 
\Vc  were  perfectly  satisfied  tltat  the  statement  was  untrue ; 
and  we  bare  taken  some  pains,  therefore,  to  exainuie  the  evi- 
dence which  was  produced  for  Ibis  assertion.  Putting  the 
higher  considerations  of  the  {loet's  education  out  of  the  (ques- 
tion, we  thought  it  scarcely  consistent  with  his  lialjitual  rever- 
ence for  those  things  which  we  arc  called  upon  to  hemour,  that 
he  should  make  his  own  father  the  subject  of  his  satire,  and 
tliat  during  liis  fathers  lifetime,  in  the  praise  which  Jack 
Cade  bestows  upon  tliose  who  “ dh  not  use  to  write  their 
names,  hut  have  a mark  of  llieir  omi.like  honest  plain-dealing 
men.”  Malone  tells  us  tliat  Jolm  Shakspere  h^  a mark  of 
his  own,  and  it  “ nearly  resembles  a capital  A,  and  was  ]ier- 
haps  chosen  in  honour  of  the  lady  whom  he  liad  married.”  He 
fartlicr  says,  “ Out  of  nineteen  persons  who  signed  a japer 
relative  to  one  of  their  body  who  liad  been  elected  bailin',  ten 
of  whom  were  aldermen,  and  the  rest  burgesses,  seven  only 
could  write  their  names;  and  among  the  twelve  marksmen  is 
found  John  .Shakspere and  tliat  he  derives  his  knowledge 
of  the  facu  from  an  Ordef,  dated  September  27,  1561.  The 
reader  shall  judge  for  himself  of  tlie  truth  of  this  assertion. 
We  give  an  exact  fac-timile  of  the  Order,  which  a most  careful 
artist  was  permitted  to  make  for  us  from  the  old  council-book  of 
tlie  corqioratioii  of  Stratford.  (No.  1.)  There  may  be  a doubt,;the 
reader  may  think,  whether  tlie  mark  which  “ nearly  resembles 
a capital  A”  belongs  to  “ George  Wliateley,  high'bailiff,”  in 
the  first  column,  or  “ Jhoii  Sliacksper,”  in  the  second  column. 
Malone,  who  asserts  that  it  belongs  to  our  poet's  father,  had 
the  corporation-books  in  his  possession  for  many  years ; but 
lie  omitted  to  find  an  entry  of  the  29th  of  January,  i589,  when 
John  Shakspere  had  ceased  to  be  a member  of  the  corporation. 
He  did  not  dien,  of  course,  record  liis  ignorance  in  the  corpo- 
ration-books; hut  George  Wliateley  still  uses  the  same  big  A. 
In  a quarter  of  a century  he  had  not  learned  to  write.  AVe  give 
a fno-simile  of  this  entry,  which  wc  trust  is  decisive.  (No,  2.) 

Malone  talks  as  if  John  Sliakspcre's  use  of  a mark  was  a 
common  thing.  There  it  not  another  example  in  the  corpo- 
ration-books in  which  the  name  of  John  Shakspine  is  attached 
to  any  order  of  a commou  hall.  Mr.  Wheler,  of  Stratford, 
who  is  honourably  distinguished  for  his  attention  to  matters 
connected  with  Shakspere,  informs  us  that  such  orders  were 
very  rarely  signed  by  members  of  the  corporation  wlm  were 
present,  but  tliat  the  entry  to  which  the  name  of  John  Sbak- 
sperc  is  allixcd  was  a very  special  one. 

William  Shaksiiere,  tlicii,  we  think  had  a mother  who  could 
read,  and  a father  who  could  write.  They  prolwhly  could  do 
something  more  in  the  way  of  advancing  lire  intelligence  of 
their  son.  But,  at  any  rale,  wlreii  lie  Irecame  old  enough,  thev 
would  send  their  hoy  to  the  endowed  grammar-school  of  tire 
town  ill  which  they  lived.  He  proliahly  went  there  about 
1571,  when  his  father  had  Iwcome  chief  alderman  of  lire 
town. 

The  frce-scliool  of  SImiford  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  received  a charter  from  Kdward  VI.  It  was 
open  to  all  boys,  natives  of  tire  borough ; and,  like  all  tire  gram- 
iiiar-scliools  of  that  age,  was  under  the  direction  of  men  who, 
as  clergymen  and  graduates  of  lire  universities,  were  qualified 
to  difl'iiso  that  sound  scholarship  which  was  once  the  boast  of 
England.  W c have  no  record  of  Shakspere  having  lieeii  at 
this  school ; hut  there  can  he  no  mtioiial  doubt  that  he  was 
educated  there.  His  father  could  not  have  procured  for  him 
a belter  education  anywhere.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  those 
who  have  studied  Ids  works  (without  being  influenced  by  pre- 
judices, ivhicli  liave  been  most  carefully  cherished,  iinplviiig 
tliat  he  had  received  a very  narrow  education)  that  they  ahoiind 
with  evidences  llial  ho  mnsi  have  lieen  solidly  grounded  in 
the  learning,  pro]ierly  so  colled,  which  was  taught  in  grani- 
niar-ichoolt.  As  ho  did  not  adopt  any  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
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fessions,  he  probably,  like  many  others  mIio  have  Ijecn  forced 
into  busy  life,  cultivated  liis  early  schularsliip  only  so  far  as 
he  found  it  practically  useful,  and  had  little  leisure  for  un- 
necessary display.  His  miiul  was  too  large  to  make  a disjtlay 
of  anything.  But  what  professed  scholar  has  ever  engrafted 
Latin  words  upon  our  vernacular  English  with  more  facility 
and  correctness?  M ho  amongst  (he  greatest  of  scholars  has 
over  shown  a more  profound  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of 
ancient  customs,  and  manners,  and  modes  of  thought?  Malone 
has  found  a I^tin  letter  written  to  his  father  by  Richard 
Quincy,  when  a boy  and  some  ten  years  Shaksperc  s junior  j 
and  he  very  properly  assumes  that  Shakspere  himself  could 
have  written  such  a letter.  Tlie  father  of  this  boy  was  an 
alderman  of  Stratford  j he  himself,  the  Latin  letter-writer, 
was  afterwards  a grocer ; and  there  was  another  alderman,  his 
contemporary,  and  the  contemporary  of  Shakspere's  father,  who 
used  also  to  write  long  Latin  letters  to  Alderman  Quiney  upon 
matters  of  business.  What  does  this  prove?  That  amongst 
tliose  who  were  educated  at  all  there  was  a higher  standard 
existing  than  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write.  The  men 
who  wTote  and  received  these  Latin  letters  w'ere  tradesmen  at 
Stratford,  and  had  probably  been  educated  at  its  free-school. 
The  masters  of  that  school,  from  1572  to  1587,  were  Thomas 
Hunt  and  Thomas  Jenkins.  They  are  luiknown  to  fame. 
Tliey  W’ere,  no  doubt,  humble  and  pious  men,  satisfied  with 
the  duties  of  life  that  were  assigned  to  them.  Hunt  was  the 
curate  of  a neighbouring  village,  Luddington.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  they  did  their  duty  to  Shakspere.  At  any  rate  they 
did  not  spoil  his  marvellous  intellect. 

There  are  local  associations  connected  with  Stratford  which 
could  not  be  without  their  influence  in  the  formation  of 
Shakspere's  mind.  M’ithin  the  range  of  such  a boy's  curiosity 
were  the  fine  old  historic  towns  of  ^Varwick  and  Coventry, 
the  sumptuous  palace  of  Kenilworth,  the  grand  monastic 
remains  of  EVesbam.  His  own  Avon  abounded  with  spots  of 
singular  beauty,  quiet  hamlets,  solitary  woods.  Nor  was  Strat- 
ford shut  out  from  the  general  w'orld,  as  many  country  towns 
are.  It  was  a great  highway;  and  dealers  with  every  variety 
of  merchandize  resorted  to  its  fairs.  The  eyes  of  Shakspere 
must  always  have  been  open  fur  observation.  AVhen  he  was 
eleven  years  old  Elizabeth  made  her  celebrated  progress  to 
Lord  Leicester's  castle  of  Kenilworth  j and  tliere  he  might  even 
have  been  a witness  to  some  of  the  “princely  pleasures”  of 
masques  and  mummeries  w’hich  were  the  imperfect  utterance 
of  the  early  drama.  At  Coventry,  too,  the  ancient  mysteries 
and  pageants  were  still  exhibited  in  the  streets,  the  Inst  sounds 
of  tliose  popular  exhibitions  which,  dramatic  in  their  fqrm, 
were  amongst  the  most  tasteless  and  re^’olting  appeals  to  the 
senses.  More  than  all,  flie  players  sometimes  even  came  to 
Stratford.  W'hat  they  played,  and  witli  what  degree  of  excel- 
lence, w'e  - shall  presently  have  occasion  to  mention.  The 
ambition  of  the  boy  Shakspere  would  not  liave  been  very  ex- 
travagant if  he  bad  fancied  (bat  he  could  make  a better  play 
than  any  that  the  players  could  have  shown  liim. 

A belief  has  obtained,  and  it  has  been  taken  up  by  men  of 
higher  mark  than  the  original  jiromiilgators,  that  IVilliam 
Sliakspcrc's  family,  about  his  fourteenth  year,  became  embar- 
rasse<l  in  their  circumstances,  and  subsequently  fell  into  great 
poverty.  Tlie  question  is  not  uninteresting,  looking  at  tlie 
probable  influence  of  such  a state  of  his  father's  circumstances 
upon  tlie  future  destiny  of  the  great  poet.  It  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  present  age  to  know  whether  an  aldcnnan  of 
Stratford,  nearly  three  hundred  years  past,  became  unable  to 
maintain  bis  social  position;  but  it  is  of  cousc(|ucnce  to  know 
whether  the  greatest  amongst  the  minds  of  Kiiglaiul  Iiad  |wssed 
through  early  sorrow  and  sun'oring — had  encountered  tlic  de- 
gradations of  positive  want— Imd  tied  his  countr>-  for  deer- 
stealing— had  left  Ills  family,  to  hold  horses  at  (he  door  of  a 
Tendon  the.airc.  M'e  do  not  believe  that  any  such  conse- 
quences of  tlie  alleged  iKiverty  of  bis  family  ever  took  place. 
There  is  the  licst  evidence  for  not  believing  so.  Neither  do  we 
believe  tlial  Shaksiicre's  father  was  reduced  at  all  in  his  cir- 


cumstances,—certainly  not  tliat  he  lost  bis  social  position.  A 
jiassage  in  the  poet's  ‘ Life’  by  Howe  has  led  to  the  pains-takings 
Iiy  which  tills  theory  has  been  sought  to  be  established: — “His 
father,  wlio  was  a consiilerable  dealer  in  wool,  had  so  large  a 
family,  ten  children  in  all,  that,  though  he  was  his  eldest  son, 
lie  could  give  him  no  l>etter  education  than  his  own  employ- 
ment. He  had  hreil  him,  it  is  true,  for  s<^me  time  at  a free- 
school,  where,  it  is  proliahle,  he  acquired  wliat  J^tin  he  was 
master  of;  but  the  narrowness  of  hit  circumstances,  and  the 
want  of  his  assistance  at  home,  forced  hit  father  to  withdraw 
him  from  thence,  and  unliappily  prevented  his  farther  jwofi- 
ciency  in  that  language.  It  is  without  controversy  tliat  in  his 
works  we  scarce  find  any  traces  of  anytliing  Uiat  looks  like  an 
imitation  of  the  ancients,”  Rowe  then  goes  on  to  assume  that 
because  be  did  not  copy  from  the  ancients  he  ne%*er  read 
them.  Tills  only  shows  the  imperfect  knowledge  and  false 
reasoning  of  Rowe  as  regarded  Shakspere*s  education ; lie  has 
given  us  no  facts  to  prove  the  narrowness  of  bis  fatlier's  cir- 
cumstances. Malone,  however,  says,  tliere  U “ abundant 
proof  ” that  when  our  author  was  about  fourteen  years  old 
his  father  was  by  no  means  in  affluent  or  even  easy  cir- 
cumstances.'’ This  may  lie.  The  purchase  of  his  houses  in 
Henley-street,  .Stratford,  was  made  in  1574.  His  son  M'illiam 
inherited  that  estate.  In  1578  Jolin  Shakspere  mortgaged  bis 
wife’s  estate  for  a sum  much  under  its  value ; and  the  bill  in 
Chancery,  twenty  years  aAer,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was 
filed  against  the  mortgagee,  who  appears  to  have  used  unfair 
means  to  have  retained  possession  of  it.  This  purchase  of 
one  property,  and  the  mortgage  within  four  years  of  another 
projierty,  indicates  certainly  some  change  either  of  circum- 
stances or  of  occupation ; but  it  does  not  indicate  what  Malone 
broadly  affirms  to  have  been  the  case,  that  John  Shakspere 
was  in  “ a distressed  situation  ” at  this  period.  Maloue  con- 
tends that  the  records  of  the  borough  of  Stratford  afford  “ de- 
cisive proof”  of  tlie  fact.  At  a common  hall  of  the  borough 
held  in  January,  1578,  it  is  agreed  “ that  every  alderman 
except  such  underwritten  should  pay  towards  the  furniture  of 
three  pikemen,  two  billmen,  and  one  archer,  6#.  W.”  Mr. 
Plymley,  an  alderman,  was  to  pay  5s.,  and  Mr.  Shakspere 
3s,  4f/.  This  is  l^Ialoiie's  first  “ decisive  proof*'  of  “ distressed 
circumstances.”  The  record  adds,  “ the  inbahitants  of  every 
ward  are  taxed,  as  by  the  notes  delivered  to  them  it  may 
appear.”  There  was  clearly,  then,  a variable  tax,  determined 
probably  according  to  the  nature  of  the  occupancy  of  each 
inhabitant  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  tliat  tlie  corporation  sat  in 
inquisition  on  tlie  means  of  tbeir  own  members  ? But  we  have 
anotlier  of  these  “ decisive  proofs.'’  In  a hall  of  1578  “ it  is 
ordained  tliat  every  alderman  shall  pay  weekly  towards  tlie 
relief  of  the  poor  id.,  saving  John  Shakspere  and  Robert  Bratt, 
who  shall  not  be  taxed  to  pay  anything.”  Can  we  believe 
that  this  was  on  account  of  their  reputed  poverty  ? M'ould 
the  undoubted  jxissessor  of  two  houses  in  Stratford,  and  tlie 
ostensible  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  have 
been  excused  by  reason  of  distressed  circumstances?’'  Do 
fiscal  officers  ever  act  in  this  way?  Do  those  who  have  to 
labour  under  fallen  means  ever  proclaim  tbeir  poverty*  in  this 
way  ? In  1579  there  is  an  account  rendered  of  moneys  levied 
by  certain  officers  iqxm  the  inhabitants  for  armour,  &c. ; and 
Master  Sbaksjierc,  with  two  other  master*^  licsidcs  various  plain 
Johns  and  Thomases,  arc  returned  for  sums  unpaid.  Tliis  is 
held  to  be  another  decisive  proof  of  “ distressed  circumstances 
The  tax-collectors'  books  of  the  year  1841,  if  they  come  to  be 
cxamincil  three  centuries  hence,  will  show  many  such  defaulters 
who  will  die  worth  a plum.  A man's  will,  too.  has  been  found, 
reciting  a debt  of  five  pounds  owing  to  him  by  Mr.  John 
Slmks|K*rc,  for  which  two  of  his  friends  appear  to  have  lieeii 
security.  Malone  boldly  maintains  that  this  is  a jiroof  of 
“ insolvency.*'  Lastly,  in  1580,  a return  is  made  into  the 
Bailifi's  Court,  ujxm  an  action  for  debt,  upon  which  distraint 
was  ortlcred  against  John  Shakspere;  and  the  relnni  sets  furlb 
that  he  has  nolliiiig  upon  which  distress  ran  be  levied.  This 
would,  indeed,  imply  a breaking  up  of  the  family,  a scattering 
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of  all  tlii’ir  worldly  gooils.  But  Malone,  wlio  lias  taken  very 
laudable  i«uns  to  show  that  their  was  another  .lohn  Sliaksiicrc 
ill  Stratford,  the  shoenmker,  who  married  in  1584,  and  actually 
received  a loan  out  of  a chariti/fiiml  about  that  time,  does  not 
suggest  the  possibility  that  this  might  he  the  John  Shakspere 
who  had  no  goods  to  be  taken  in  execution.  The  return  in  the 
Bailiff’s  Court  does  not  designate  the  debtor  by  the  alderman's 
received  title  of  master,  or  magister.  The  rise,  however,  of  our 
poet's  father  must  have  been  as  rapid  as  his  fall— if  he  had 
fallen ; for  there  is  a memorandum  affixed  to  the  grant  of 
arms  in  1596  “he  hatli  lands  and  tenements,  of  good  wealth 
and  substance,  500/."  Malone  assumes  that  this  is  a fiction  of 
the  Heralds'  Office.  Why  cannot  we,  who  read  the  past  thus 
darkly  who  even  know  so  little  of  the  present — be  content 
with  what  is  obvious  in  private  or  public  history?  Why  must 
we  be  so  all-penetrating  ? 

Inquiries  such  as  these  would  be  worse  than  useless,  unless 
they  had  some  distinct  bearing  on  the  probable  career  of 
\\  illiam  Shakspere.  Of  the  earlier  part  of  that  career  nothing 
can,  probably,  ever  be  known  with  certainty.  He  may  have 
been  taken  from  school,  according  to  Rowe,  to  assist  his  fatlier 
in  his  trade  of  a dealer  in  wool ; he  might  have  carried  out 
gloves — yea,  even  killed  a calf  in  a high  style — without  in- 
ducing a belief  in  our  minds  that  he  was  not  doing  something 
higher  at  a very  early  age.  But  we  believe  that  he  was  doing 
none  of  these  things.  His  father  added  to  his  independent 
means,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  combining  several  occupations 
in  the  principal  one  of  looking  after  a little  land;  exactly  in 
the  way  which  Harrison  has  described.  Shakspere's  youth 
was,  in  all  probability,  one  of  very  desultory  employment, 
which  afi'orded  him  leisure  to  make  those  extraordinary  ac- 
quisitions of  general  knowledge  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  made,  or  rather  the  foundations  of  which  could  not  have 
been  established,  during  the  active  life  which  we  believe  he 
led  from  ^about  his  twentieth  year.  It  is  in  this  manner,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  we  must  reconcile  the  contradictory 
traditions  of  his  early  employment.  As  his  father,  carrying  ou 
various  occu]xitions  connected  with  his  little  property,  might, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  have  been  a woolman  in  the  imperfect 
recollection  of  some,  and  a butcher  in  that  of  others,  so  his 
illustrious  son,  having  no  very  settled  employment,  may  have 
been  either  reputed  an  assistant  to  his  father,  a lawyer’s  clerk, 
a schoolmaster,  or  a wild  scapegrace,  according  to  the  im- 
perfect chroniclers  of  a country-town,  who,  after  he  returned 
amongst  them  a rich  man,  would  rejoice  in  gossiping  over  the 
wondrous  doings  of  the  boy.  It  is  thus,  we  believe,  that  old 
Aubrey,  having  been  amongst  the  parish-clerks  and  barbers  of 
Stratford  some  fifty  years  after  Shakspere  was  dead,  tells  us, 
from  Mr.  Beestou  — “ though,  as  Ben  Jonson  says  of  him, 
that  he  had  but  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  he  understood 
Latin  pretty  well,  for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  gears  a sc\\oo\- 
masler  in  the  country.”  His  precocious  gravity  as  a school- 
master must  have  been  as  wonderful  as  his  poetical  power ; for 
Aubrey  aUo  tells  us,  “ this  William,  being  inclined  naturally 
to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  Loudon,  I guess  about  eighteen 

and  did  act  exceedingly  well He  began  early  to  make 

essays  at  dramatic  poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very  low 
and  his  jilays  took  well."  Here,  we  think,  is  a statement  not 
very  far  from  the  truth, — a statement  derived  from  Aubrey’s 
London  information,  "nie  stories  of  the  butcher  and  the  school- 
master were  Stratford  traditions,  perhajis  also  with  some 
shadow  of  reality  about  them.  It  is  held  by  some  that  Shaks- 
pere had  been  a lawyer.  It  is  not  unlikely,— it  is  highly 
Iirolmble.  His  plays  abound  with  legal  phraseology,  employed 
iwariably  with  technical  exactness.  But  then  Shakspere,  out 
0 the  abundance  of  bis  knowledge,  employs  other  technical 
a«i  professional  modes  of  thought  and  expression  with  equal 
Mrrectness;  and  the  practice  as  well  as  the  grounds  of  law  were 
m tbcBedays  familiar  to  most  educated  men.  But  if  he  had  not 
wn  in  an  attorney’s  office,  he  had  the  reputation  of  having 
leeii  so  engageil.  In  an  « Epistle  to  the  Gentlemen  Studei.U 
wo  Universities,’  jirefixed  to  Greene’s  ‘ Arcadia,’  and 


published  in  1580,  Thomas  Nashe  thus  speaks  of  a play  which 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  believing  to  have  been  the  first 
draft  ol  Shakspere’s  ‘ Hamlet;’ — .Shakspere was  then  twenty-five 
.and  a sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  “ It  is  a common 
practice  now-a-days,  among  a sort  of  shifting  companions,  that 
run  through  every  art  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of 
Noverint,  whereto  they  were  born,  and  busy  themselves  with 
the  endeavours  of  art,  that  could  scarcely  latinize  their  neck- 
verse  if  they  should  have  need  ; yet  English  Seneca,  read  by 
candlelight,  yields  many  good  sentences,  as  blood  is  a beggar, 
and  so  forth ; and,  if  you  entreat  him  far  in  a frosty  morning, 
he  will  afford  you  whole  Hamlets,  I should  say  handfuls,  of 
tragical  siieeches.”  Greene  and  Nashe  w>ere  proud  of  their 
scholarship;  they  were  University-men ; rival  writers  for  the 
stage.  Ihey  were  loose  and  profligate  persons,  yet  ready 
enough  to  sneer  at  “ shifting  companions  that  run  through 
every  art  and  thrive  by  none.”  The  “ trade  of  Noverint  ” was 
a name  for  the  lawyers’  trade,  the  common  writs  beginning  with 
Noverint.  The  apiilication  of  this  spite  to  some  author  of  some 
‘Hamlet  ’ is  perfectlylclear,  and  the  only  doubt  can  be  whether 
Shakspere’s  ‘ Hamlet’  was  then  in  being.  No  other  ‘ Hamlet  ’ is 
known.  We  have  expressed  a decided  opinion  that  Shakspere 
had  written  ‘ Hamlet,’  and  other  plays,  in  1589.’»  Had  he 
pursued  “ the  trade  of  Noverint  ” in  the  country  ? It  was  ob- 
served to  us  by  Mr.  Wheler  that  he  had  inspected  hundreds 
of  title-deeds  and  other  documents  bearing  date  from  1580  to 
l.)90,  in  the  hope  to  find  William  Shakspere’s  signature;  and 
that,  if  he  had  been  a lawyer's  clerk  in  Stratford,  or  indeed 
in  any  neighbouring  town,  his  signature  must  have  been 
attached  to  some  document  as  an  attesting  witness,  that 
formality  being  then  required  on  the  slightest  occasions.  This 
is  certainly  strong  evidence  against  tlie  belief  that  he  was  in 
the  office  of  an  attorney  at  Stratford.  Might  he  have  gone  to 
London,  there  to  apply  himself  to  tlie  legal  profession  ? The 
passage  from  the  office-desk  to  tlie  Blackfriars  Theatre  was  not 
a very  difficult  transition.  But  we  must  go  back  for  a short 
time  before  we  place  Shakspere  in  London. 

The  earliest  connected  narrative  of  Shakspere’s  life,  that  of 
Rowe,  thus  briefly  continues  the  history  of  tlie  boy : — “ Upon 
his  leaving  school  he  seems  to  have  given  entirely  into  that 
way  of  living  which  his  fatlier  proposed  to  him ; and  in  order 
to  settle  in  the  world  after  a family  manner,  he  thought  fit  to 
marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  said  to  have  been  a substantial 
yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.”  The  information 
which  Betterton  thns  collected  as"  to  Shakspere’s  early  mar- 
riage was  perfectly  accurate.  He  did  marry  “ the  daughter 
of  one  Hathaway,’’  and  he  was  no  doubt  “ a substantial 
yeoman ’in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.”  At  Shottery,  a 
pretty  village  witliin  a mile  of  the  town,  there  is  yet  a farm- 
house, now  divided  into  two  tenements,  where  it  is  affirmed 
that  Hathaway  dwelt.  By  a copy  of  Court  Roll,  of  the 
date  of  1543,  it  appears  that  John  Hathaway  then  held  a 
copyhold  estate  at  Shottery.  The  identical  farm-house  or 
cottage,  with  its  little  garden  and  orchard,  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  Hath.aways  till  18.38  : it 
was  then  sold.  William  Shakspere  was  married  to  Anne 
Hathaway  before  the  close  of  the  year  1582.  He  was  then 
eighteen  years  and  a half  old.  This  was,  indeed,  an  early 
marriage.  His, wife  was  considerably  older  than  himself.  The 
inscription  states  that  she  died  “ the  6th  day  of  August,  1623, 
being  of  the  age  of  sixty -seven  years.’’  In  1623  Shakspere  would 
have  been  fiRy-nine  years  old.  The  marriage  bond  and  licence 
was  discovered  amongst  the  papers  of  the  Consistorial  Court  at 
Worcester,  in  1836  ; and  was  jmblished  by  Jlr.  Wheler,  in 
the  ‘ Gentleman’s  Magazine.’  The  bondmen  are.  Folk 
Sandclls,  of  Stratford,  farmer,  and  John  Richardson,  of  the 
same  place,  ftumer,  and  they  are  held  and  bound  in  the  sum 
of  10/.,  &c.  This  bond  is  dated  the  28th  of  November,  in  the 
2.5th  year  of  Elizabeth — tliat  is,  in  1582.  The  boiidsineii 

• See  ' Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere.’  edited  hy  diaries  Knight.  In 
troductory  Notice  to  llamlct ; Essay  on  Henry  VI.,  &e. 
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subscribe  tlicir  marks.  Tlio  licence,  aflixcd  to  tlie  bond,  tlien 
lirocceds  as  follows  : — 

“ The  oomlitioii  of  this  obligation  is  such,  tliat  if  licreafter 
there  shall  not  npiwar  any  lawful  let  or  imjxidiinciit  by  reason 
of  any  precontnict  or  nflluity,  or  by  any  other  lawful  means 
whatsoever,  but  that  William  Shnkspere  on  the  one  Jiarty, 
and  Anne  Hnthway  of  Stratford,  in  the  diocese  of  ^V'orcc8ter, 
maiden,  may  lawfully  sulcnmise  matrimony,  and  in  the  same 
aflenvarils  remain  and  continuo  like  man  and  wife,  according 
unto  the  laws  in  that  case  provided;  and  moreover,  if  there  be 
not  at  this  present  time  any  action,  suit,  quarrel,  or  demand, 
moved  or  depending  before  any  judge  ecclesiastical,  or  tem- 
])oral,  for  and  concering  any  such  lawful  let  or  impediment; 
and  moreover,  if  the  said  William  .Shakspere  do  not  proceed 
to  solemnization  of  marriage  with  the  said  Anne  Hatliway 
without  tlie  consent  of  her  friends  ; and  also  if  the  said 
William  Shakspere  do  upon  his  own  proper  costs  and  ex- 
penses defend  and  save  harmless  the  Right  Reverend  Father 
in  God  Lord  John  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  his  officers 
for  licensing  them,  the  said  AVilliam  and  Anne,  to  be  married 
togetlier  with  once  asking  of  the  bans  of  matrimony  between 
them,  and  for  all  other  causes  which  may  ensue  by  reason  or 
occasion  thereof,  that  then  the  'said  obligation  to  be  void  and 
of  none  eflect,  or  else  to  stand  and  abide  in  full  force  and 
virtue.” 

The  remarkable  part  of  this  licence  is  that  they  were  to  be 
married  “ with  once  asking  of  the  bans they  were  not  to  be 
married  “ without  the  consent  ” of  Anne's  friends.  There  is 
no  record  where  they  were  married.  In  1583  an  entry,  of 
which  we  give  the  fac-simile  (No.  8),  is  found  in  the  Stratford 
Register  of  Baptisms. 

The  entry  is  the  fourth  of  the  month,  tile  word  May  being 
attached  to  the  first  entry  of  tlie  month.  A comparison  of  the  dates 
of  the  marriage  licence  and  the  baptism  of  Shakspere's  first  child 
leads  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  same  fault  into  which 
the  courtly  Raleigh  and  tlie  high-boni  Elizabeth  Throgmorton 
had  fallen  liad  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  liumble  family  of 
tlie  Hathaways,  and  had  no  doubt  made  the  mother  of  the 
imprudent  boy-poet  weep  bitter  tears.  But  there  was  instant 
reparation— a reparation,  too,  that  must  have  been  the  volun- 
tary act  of  him  who  had  committed  tiie  error.  The  troth- 
plight  had  no  doubt  preceded  the  legal  marriage.  There  was, 
however,  no  public  shame.  AVilliam  Shakspere  was  an  in- 
habitant of  .Stratford,  and  his  wife  is  denoted  os  such  in  the 
licence; — and  there  they  dwelt  when  they(were  married; — 
and  there  their  children  were  bom ; — and  there  they  lived  in 
tlieir  later  years  in  opulence  ; — and  there  they  died.  AVe  can  see 
no  useful  purpose  to  be  sen  ed  in  drawing  inferences  unfavour- 
able to  the  general  character  of  Sliakspere’s  wife  from  the  docu- 
ment which  has  been  discovered,  and  especially  in  assuming 
that  domestic  unhappiness  banished  him  from  Stratford. 

There  is  a remarkable  passage  in  tbe  comedy  of  ‘ Twelfth 
Night’  which  has  been  supposed  to  bear  upon  the  private  history 
of  Sliakspere;  and  there  is  another  in  the  ‘Tempest,’  in  whicli 
Prospero  pronounces  a solemn  charge  to  Ferdinand,  which  is 
suppolcd  to  bear  upon  tlie  circumstances  which  led  to  his  own 
hasty  marriage.  AVe  believe  that  such  conjectures  are  in  gene- 
ral founded  upon  a misapprehension  of  the  dramatic  spirit  in 
which  he  worked;  and  that  such  notions  especially  as  tliat  he 
was  himself  jealous,  because  he  has  so  truly  depicted  the  pas- 
sion of  jealousy, — or  that  he  had  himself  felt  the  bitter  pang  of 
filial  irreverence,  because  he  had  written, 

**  Ingratitude  I thou  marble-hearted  Itend, 

More  hideous,  when  tliou  show's!  ttieoina  chiid, 

Tlian  the  aca'inonttcr  1’'— 

arc  altogether  hllc  and  worthies*.  The  detail*,  however,  of 
.Shakspere  s private  life  are  so  few,  and  the  facts  and  tradition* 
which  have  come  down  to  ns  require  such  careful  exninina- 
limi,  that  we  need  not  he  surprised  that  tlie  Innguago  wliich 
he  ha*  held  to  he  characteristic  of  the  persons  and  incident*  of 
his  drama*  *houM  have  hceii  deemed,  with  more  or  less  inge- 
nuity, to  be  choructcrUtic  of  himself,  hi*  action*,  and  hi*  cir- 


cumstance*. Amongst  the  least  overstrained  of  tliesc  applica- 
tioiis  is  tlie  passage  in  ‘ Twelfth  Night;'  and  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  it  are  recommended  by  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  most  original  of  living  prose-writers  : — 

“ Shakspere  himself,  looking  back  on  his  youtliful  history 
from  his  inaturest  years,  breathes  forth  ^lathctic  counsels 
Against  llie  ciTor*  into  which  his  own  incx]>cnence  had  been 
ensnared.  The  disjxu-ity  of  years  between  himself  and  his 
wife  he  notices  in  a beautiful  scene  of  the  ‘Twelfth  Night*’ 
The  Duke  Or8ino,obscn  lng  the  sensibility  which  the  pretended 
Cesorio  had  betrayed  on  hearing  some  touching  old  snatches  of 
a love-strain,  swear*  that  hi*  licardless  page  must  have  felt  Uie 
|)ossiou  of  love,  which  tlie  other  admits.  Upon  this  the  dia- 
logue proceeds  tlms: — 

**  * Duke-  >Vlinl  kind  of  tcomnn  is 't  ? 

y*oia.  or  >*011?  compleidon. 

Duke.  .She  is  nol  worth  Ihoc  then.  What  years,  i’  tiiilh  ? 

Vio!a.  About  your  year*,  my  louj. 
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Duke.  Too  old.  by  hearca  : Let  tlHl  the  teaman  take 
An  elder  than  herself ; so  tcears  she  to  him, 

So  sirat/s  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 

For,  boy,  however  we  do  pmiBo  ourselves, 

Our  fancies  arc  more  giddy  and  iiufirm. 

More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 

Than  women's  are. 

I tliink  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  let  thi/  loec  be  younger  than  thyself, 

Or'Jhy  auction  cannot  hold  the  bentt 
For  women  aro  os  roses;  wliose  fair  flower. 

Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour.* 

**  These  councils  were  uttered  nearly  twenty  years  after  tlie 
event  in  his  own  life  to  which  they  probably  look  back;  for 
this  play  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Shakspere's  thirty- 
eighth  year.  And  we  may  read  an  earnestness  in  pressing  the 
point  as  to  the  inverted  disparity  of  years,  which  indicates 
pretty  clearly  an  appeal  to  the  lessons  of  Ins  personal  expe- 
rience.”* 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any  minute 
examiuation  of  tlic  reasonableness  of  the  application  of  these 
lines  to  Shakspere's  domestic  history.  Upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  stated, — -that  is,  the  wonderful  subjection 
of  his  conception  of  what  was  individually  true  to  what  was 
universally  true, — he  would,  we  think,  have  rejected  whatever 
was  peculiar  in  his  own  experience,  if  it  had  been  emphatically 
recommended  to  his  adoption  through  the  medium  of  his  self- 
consciousness.  In  this  belief  we  think  that  Mr,  de  Quincey's 
theory  ought  to  be  qualified  by  the  consideration  of  the  drama- 
tic character  of  the  person  wlio  proffers  his  advice  to  Viola. 
Although  Olivia  describes  the  Duke  as  of  ” fVesh  and  stainless 
youth,”  his  was  not  the  youthfulness  of  which  she  w’as  ena- 
moured in  Viola, — 

**  For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say,  thou  art  a man.” 

The  advice  which  he  gives  to  Viola  is  clearly  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  conception  of  his  character,  the  romance  even  of 
which  is  staid  and  dignified.  But  be  tins  us  it  may,  there  is 
one  thing  jierfectly  clear,  whether  the  Duke  dramatically 
speaks,  or  whether  Shakspere,  speaking  from  liis  own  experi- 
ence, uses  an  unwonted  earnestness  in  pressing  the  caution 
against  “ disparity  of  years”  in  marriage — he  costs  no  reproach 
upon  the  female.  'There  are  two  lines,  which  Mr.  de  Quincey 
has  omitted  in  his  quotation,  not  without  their  point  in  refer- 
ence to  the  possibility  of  Shakspere  in  this  scene  looking  back 
upon  his  youthful  history,  and  breathing  forth  proi*hetic  coun- 
sel, The  quotation  we  have  given  ends  with, 

” For  women  arc  as  roses,  whoso  fair  flower, 

Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour.” 

But  Viola  adds, 

“ And  so  they  are  ; alas  that  they  are  so  ; 

To  die,  even  whtn  they  toferfection  grow  /” 

If  the  passage,  tlien,  is  to  be  received  as  evidence  of  Shakspere's 
own  feelings,  it  is  to  be  received  also  as  being  condemnatory 
of  himself,  and  as  just,  als.0,  toward  the  object  of  his  early  love, 
then  grown  “to  jierfectioii.*’  In  the  same  way,  if  some  por- 
tions of  his  private  history  are  to  be  held  os  shadowed  forth  in 
the  Sonnets, — if  his  fancies  are  there  painted  as  “ giddy  and 
unfirm,” — these  representations  are  always  accompanied  with 
hitter  self-reproach, — never  with  any  extenuation  arising  out 
of  such  circumstances  os  those  to  which  in  * Twelflli  Night  * he 
is  supposed  to  allude. 

The  cause  which  drove  Shakspere  from  Stratford  is  thus 
stated  Ify  Rowe  : — “ He  had,  by  a misfortune  common  enough 
to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company,  and,  amongst  them, 
some  tliat  made  a frequent  practice  of  deer-stealing  engaged 
jam  more  than  once  in  robbing  a park  that  belonged  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford.  For  this  lie 
prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  os  he  thought,  some- 
w lat  too  seviTely  ; and  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill  usage 
le  made  a ballad  ujion  him.  And  though  tliis,  probably  the 

nt.'-i  ' I'lfe  of  Shakspero  ’ in  tlio  * Encyclupccdia  Brllan- 

mca,  luiedit,  vol.  xx.  p.  179. 


first  essay  of  his  poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  liave  been  so 
very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to 
that  degree  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  bis  business  and 
family  in  Warwickshire  for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself 
in  London.”  All  this,  amongst  a great  deal  of  falsehood,  pro- 
bably contained  some  tissue  of  the  truth — such  as  the  truth 
appeared  to  tlie  good  old  folks  of  Stratford  in  Betterton's  time, 
who  had  heard  stories  from  their  grandfathers  of  what  a wild 
young  fellow  the  rich  man  was  who  bouglit  tlie  largest  house  in 
Stratford.  Malone  gravely  undertakes  to  get  rid  of  the  deer-stoal- 
ing  tradition,  by  telling  us  that  there  was  no  parA,  properly  so 
called,  at  Charlecote.  It  is  more  material  that  the  statute  of  the 
5tli  of  Elizabeth,  which  Malone  also  recites,  shows  clearly  enough 
that  the  hunting,  killing,  or  driving  out  deer  from  any  park 
was  a trespass,  punished  at  the  most  with  three  months*  impri- 
sonment and  treble  damages.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Stratford, 
acting  as  arbitrator  in  their  disputes,  was  not  very  likely  to 
liave  punished  the  son  of  an  alderman  of  that  town  with  any 
extraordinary  severity,  even  if  his  deer*  had  been  taken  away. 
To  kill  a buck  was  then  an  oflence  not  quite  so  formidable  as 
the  shooting  of  a partridge  in  our  own  times.  But  we  may 
judge  of  the  value  of  the  tradition  from  some  papers,  originally 
the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Fulmaii,  an  antiquary  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury,  which,  witli  additions  of  his  own,  were  given  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  on  tlie  decease  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Davies,  Rector  of  Samlford,  Oxfordshire,  in  1707.  The  gos- 
sip ol  Stratford  had  no  doubt  travelled  to  the  worthy  rector  s 
locality,  and  rare  gossip  it  is  He  (Shakspere)  was  mucli 
given  to  all  unluckiness,  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits,  par- 
ticularly from  Sir  Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipt,  and  some- 
times imprisoned,  emd  at  last  made  him  fly  liis  native  country, 
to  his  great  advancement.  But  his  revenge  was  so  great  that 
he  is  his  Justice  Clodpate  j and  calls  him  a great  man,  and 
that,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  bore  three  /owses  rampant  for  his 
arms.”  Is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  recite  such  legends  tp 
funiish  the  best  answer  to  them  9 Poor  Shakspere ! oft  whipped, 
sometimes  imprisoned,  forced  to  fly  your  native  country, — your 
genius  must  have  been  wondrously  harassed  In  your  oivn  good 
town  j and  yet,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  you  composed  your 
‘ \ enus  and  Adonis’  there,  and  that  there  you  were  much  yiven 
to  something  better  than  all  unluckiness  in  stealing  venison 
and  rabbits ! We  shall  have  a few  words  to  say  about  Rowe's 
“ ballad'*  upon  the  prosecutor  of  poachers,  and  Davies’s  ‘Jus- 
tice Clodpate,*  in  some  other  place. 

Early  in  1585  two  other  children  were  born  to  him, — and 
they  were  baptized  on  the  2nd  of  February  as  “ Hamnet  and 
Judetli.”  (See  Fac-simile,  No.  4.) 

Although  John  Sliakspere,  at  tlie  time  of  his  son's  early 
marriage,  was  not,  as  we  think,  “ in  distressed  circumstances,” 
his  means  were  not  such,  probably,  at  any  time,  as  to  have 
allowed  him  to  have  borne  the  charge  of  his  son’s  family. 
That  William  Shakspere  maintained  them  by  some  honourable 
course  of  industry  we  cannot  doubt.  Scrivener  or  school- 
master, he  was  employed.  It  is  on  every  account  to  be  believed 
that  tlio  altered  circumstances  in  which  he  had  placed  himself, 
in  connexion  with  the  nalural  ambition  which  a young  man, 
a husband  and  a father,  would  entertain,  led  him  to  London 
not  very  long  after  Ins  mairiage.  There,  it  is  said,  the  author 
of  ‘ Venus  and  Adonis  * obtained  a subsistence  after  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  fashion  : — “ Many  came  on  horseback  to  the 
play,  and  when  Shakspere  fled  to  London,  from  the  terror  of 
a criminal  prosecution,  his  first  expedient  was  to  wait  at  the 
door  of  the  playhouse,  and  hold  the  horses  of  those  who  had 
no  servants,  (hat  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the  perform- 
ance. In  this  oflicc  be  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  care 
and  readiness,  that  in  a short  time  every  man  as  be  olighteil 
called  for  Will  Shakspere,  and  scarcely  any  other  waiter  was 
trusted  with  a horse  while  Will  Shakspere  could  be  had.” 
The  author  of ‘Venus  and  Adonis,*  before  he  engaged  in  this 
dignified  employment,  which  is  described  in  the  most  circum- 
stantial history  before  us  os  opening  to  him  “the  dawn  of 
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bctler  fortune, ■'  hail  then,  as  we  believe,  wrilteii  Ibo  finest  de- 
scription of  a horse  in  the  English  language : — , 

Iloimil  liooril.  uliort  joinled,  fetlocks  slmg  and  long, 
llmad  breiLst,  hill  eye,  smnll  head,  niid  nostril  wide, 

High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 

'riiin  inane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide  : 

Look,  what  a horse  shonld  bare  he  did  not  lack. 

Save  a proud  rider  on  so  proud  a back.”* 

At  the  door  of  the  playhouse,  having  dcscrilied  the  horse, 
V/ill  Sliaks|)ere  was  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  proud 
riders  of  Elizabeth’s  court;  and  from  this  experience  he  was 
aflerwarils  to  produce  the  celebrated  jiassage  of — 

” I saw  young  Harry  with  his  beaver  on. 

His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather’d  Mercury, 

And  vaulted  with  such  case  into  his  beat 
As  if  an  angel  dropp’d  down  from  the  clouds. 

To  turn  and  wind  a fiery  Pegasus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.” t 

Steeveus  objects  to  this  suqiassing  anecdote  of  the  horse- 
holding, and  to  the  statement  which  follows,  that  Shakspere 
“ hired  hoys  to  wait  mider  his  inspection,”  and  that,  “ as  long  as 
the  practice  of  riding  to  the  playhouse  continued,  the  waiters  that 
held  the  horses  retained  the  appellation  of  Shakspere's  boys,” — 
he  objects  that  the  practice  of  riding  to  the  playhouse  never 
began,  and  was  never  continued,  and  that  Shakspere  could  not 
have  held  horses  at  the  ])layhonse-door  because  people  went 
tliither  by  water.  We  believe  there  is  a stronger  objection 
still : until  IVill  Shakspere  converted  the  English  drama  from 
a rude,  tasteless,  serai-baibarous  entertainment,  into  a high 
intellectual  feast  for  men  of  education  and  refinement,  those 
who  kept  horses  did  not  go  to  the  public  theatres  at  all.  There 
were  representations  in  the  private  houses  of  tlie  great,  which 
men  of  some  wit  and  scholarship  wrote,  with  a most  tiresome 
profusion  of  unmeaning  words,  pointless  incidents,  .and  vague 
characterization, — and  these  were  called  plays  ; and  there  were 
“ storial  shows”  in  the  public  theatres,  to  which  the  coarsest 
melodrama  that  is  now  exhibited  at  Bartholomew  Fair  would 
be  as  superior  as  Shakspere  is  superior  to  the  highest  among 
his  contemporaries.  But  from  1580  to  1585,  when  Shakspere 
and  Shakspere's  boys  are  described  as  holding  horses  at  the 
playhouse-door,  it  may  be  aIHrmed  that  the  English  drama, 
such  as  we  now  understand  by  the  term,  had  to  be  created.  We 
believe  that  Shakspere  was  in  the  most  eminent  degree  its 
creator.  He  had,  as  we  think,  written  his  ‘ 't'enus  and  Ado- 
nis,’ perhaps  in  a fragmentary  shape,  before  he  left  Stratford. 
It  was  first  printed  in  1593,  and  is  dedicated  to  Lord  South- 
ampton. The  dedication  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  Shak- 
spere mentioning  a word  of  himself  or  his  works  : — “ I know 
not  how  I shall  oITend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines 
to  your  Lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for 
choosing  so  strong  a prop  to  support  so  weak  a burthen  : oidy 
if  your  Honour  seem  but  pleased,  I account  myself  highly 
praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours  till  I 
have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  first 
heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I shall  be  sorry  it  had 
so  noble  a godfather,  and  never  after  ear  so  barren  a land,  for 
fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a harvest.  I leave  it  to  your 
honourable  survey,  and  your  Honour  to  your  heart's  content ; 
which  I wish  may  always  answer  your  own  wish  and  the  world's 
hopeful  expectation.”  The  dedication  is  simple,  and  niaidy. 

In  1593,  then,  Shakspere  had  an  employment — a recognised 
speaks  of  “ idle  hours  ” to  be  devoted  to  poetry. 
He  calls  this  poem,  too,  “the  first  heir  of  my  invention.”  if 
it  “ prove  deftirmed”  he  will  “ never  after  car  (plough)  so 
barren  a land.  ’ W ill  he  give  up  writing  for  the  stage  then  ? 
It  is  a remarkable  proof  of  the  low  reputation  of  the  drama  that 
even  the  great  dramatic  works  whicli  .Shaks{>erc  had  unques- 
tionably produced  in  1593  were  not  here  alluded  to.  The 
drama  scarcely  then  aspired  to  the  character  of  ]xx-try.  The 
“some  graver  labour”  which  he  contemplated  was  another 

• Venus  niij  Adunis. 
t Henry  IV.,  Part  1. 


I poem  ; and  he  did  |jrodiic€  aitodicr  flie  next  year,  which  lie  also 
dedicated  to  the  same  friend,  'iliiswas  the  ‘ Haj>eof  Luerece/ 
Perhaps  these  poems  wiTe  piiUished  to  vindicate  his  reputation 
as  a writer  against  the  jealousies  of  some  of  tlie  contemporary 
draiiialiifs.  Hut  we  still  think  that  he  used  Uie  term  first 
heir  of  my  invention’'  in  its  literal  sense ; and  that  ‘ Venus 
and  Adonis’ — or  at  least  a sketch  of  it — was  the  first  \iro- 
diictiun  of  his  imagination,  his  inveiiticHj.  It  bears  every  mark 
of  a youthful  comi>osition ; it  would  liave  Ixren  more  easily 
produced  by  the  SIiak8)>erc  of  eighteen  or  twenty  than  any 
of  his  earliest  dramas.  He  liad  models  of  such  writing  as  tlie 
* ^ enus  and  Adonis  l>efure  him.  Chaucer  he  must  have 
diligently  studied;  Sj>ciuer  had  jiubUshed.  his  ‘Sbeplierd’s 
Calendar,'  his  Hyiniis  to  Love  and  Ueauty,  and  otiier  jioems, 
when  Shaksi>ere’8  genius  was  budding  amidst  bis  native  fields. 
But  when  he  wrote  ‘ Henry  VI.'  orthe  first  * Hamlet,’  where  couhl 
he  seek  for  models  of  dramatic  blatik  verse,  of  natural  dialogue, 

! of  strong  and  consistent  character  ? He  had  to  work  without 
models ; and  this  was  the  real  “ graver  labour”  of  hU  early 
manhood. 

Our  belief  has  been  repeatedly  expressed,  durmg  the  pub- 
lication of  ‘The  Pictorial  Kdition  of  Sliakipere,*  Oiat  lh«* 
great  poet  became  a writer  for  the  stage  at  a much  earlier 
period  than  has  been  usually  determined.  Our  geoeral  rtasiiui 
for  this  opinion  were  formed,  upon  the  publication  of  tbe  first 
play  in  tliat  edition  ; and  we  have  seen  no  ev  idence  which  can 
induce  us  to  depart  from  it.  Up  to  the  period  when  Shak- 
spere reached  the  age  of  manhood  there  were  no  writers  in 
existence  competent  to  produce  a play  which  can  be  called  a 
work  of  art.  The  state  of  the  drania  generally  is  thus  succiuctl  v, 
but  most  correctly,  noticed  by  a recent  anouy'mous  writer : — 
“ From  the  commencement  of  Shakspere’s  boyhood,  till  al>out 
the  earliest  date  at  which  his  removal  to  Loudon  can  be  jjossi- 
bly'  fixed,  the  drama  lingered  in  tlie  last  stage  of  a semi-bar- 
barism. Perhaps  we  do  not  possess  any  monument  of  the  time 
except  Whetstone’s  ‘Promos  and  Cassandra;'  but  neither  lliat 
play,  nor  any  details  that  can  be  gathered  respecting  otliers, 
indicate  the  slightest  advance  deyoud  a point  of  development 
which  had  been  reached  many  years  before  bv  such  writers  as 
Edwards  and  Gascoyne.  About  1585,  or  Shakspere's  twentv 
first  year,  tliere  opened  a new  era,  which,  before  the  same  dccad 
was  closed,  had  given  birth  to  a large  number  of  dramas,  many 
of  them  wonderful  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  arose, 
and  several  possessing  real  and  absolute  excellence."*  Of  tbe 
poets  which  belong  to  this  remarkable  decad  we  possess  luidoubted 
specimens  of  the  works  of  Lyly,  Peele,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Greene, 
Kyd,  and  Nashe.  lliere  are  one  or  two  other  inferior  names, 
such  as  Chettle  and  JIumlay,  comiected  with  the  latter  part  of 
this  decad.  M e ourselves  hold  tliat  SliaksjieFe  belongs  to  tbe 
first  as  well  as  to  Uie  second  half  of  this  short  but  most  influen- 
tial jieriod  of  our  literature.  But  tlie  critics  and  comnientaturs 
apjxMT  to  liave  agreed  tliat  Shakspere,  whose  mental  powers  were 
bestowed  upon  him  in  the  extremest  prodigality  of  Nature,  was 
of  wouderfully  slow  growtli  towards  a capacity  for  intellectual 
produciiott.  They  have  all  amuseil  themselves  with  imagining 
his  careful  progress,  from  holding  horsi‘s  at  tlie  playhouse- 
door,  to  tlic  greater  dignity  of  a candle-snufler  witliin  its  walls, 
till  in  some  lucky  hour,  when  his  genius  was  growing  vigor- 
ous—tliat  is,  at  the  age  of  twentj--seven— he  producerl  a play. 
They  have  little  doubt  that  Sliaksiwre  was  in  Ixwidoii,  aiul 
connected  witli  Uic  theatre,  as  early  as  1581 ; but  then  be  bad 
been  a deer-stcaler,  and  had  seven  years  of  jimbation  to  un- 
dergo! There  was  nothing  cxlraonUnary  in  Ben  Jonson 
writing  for  tlio  stage  when  he  was  only  nineteen;  but  then 
Shttksi>ere,  you  know,  was  an  untutored  genius,  &c.  &c. ! A 
great  deal  of  this  monstrous  trasli  has  lieen  swejit  away  l»v  the 
exertions  of  agenllenian  equally  distinguished  for  Ins  acuteness 
and  liis  industn-.  It  lias  hven  discovered  hy  Mr.  Collier  that 
in  1580,  when  Simk.s|x*rc  was  only  twenty-five,  he  was  a joint 
proprietor  in  the  Blackfriars  Tlieatre,  with  a fourth  of  the  other 
proprietors  below  iiim  in  the  list.  He  luul,  at  twenty-five  a 
• KUili,  Ueview,  July,  1840,  p.  4C0. 
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sfajiiliiiff  in  society ; he  liad  the  means,  without  doubt,  of  main- 
taining his  family ; as  he  advanced  in  the  proprietorship  of 
the  same  theatre,  he  realized  a fortune.  How  ha<l  he  been 
jaincipally  occupied  from  tlie  time  he  left  Stratford,  to  have 
become,  somewhat  rapidl}-,  a jierson  of  importance  amongst 
his  ‘friends  and  fellows?’  We  tliink,  by  making  himself 
nsefid  to  them,  beyond  all  comparison  with  others,  by  his 
writings.  He  may  have  begun  badly ; he  may  have  written, 
wholly  or  in  part,  ‘ Andronicus.  ’ But  even  in  that  play 
there  is  writing  snch  as  no  other  but  Shakspere  could  have 
produced.  We  are  apt  always  to  measure  Shakspere  witli 
himself,  because  we  have  been  unaccustomed  to  look  at  him  as 
a boy-writer.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Induction  to  ‘Bartholomew 
Fair,  first  acted  in  10 1-1,  makes  one  of  the  speakers  say,  ‘ He  tliat 
will  swear  Jeronimo  or  Andronicus  are  tlie  best  plays,  yet  shall 
pass  unexcepted  at  here,  as  a man  whose  judgment  shows  it  is 
constant,  and  hath  stood  still  tliese  five-and-twenty  or  tliirty 
years.’  Five-and-twenty  years  before  this  time  Shakspere  was 
in  his  twenty-fiftli  year;  whetlier  he  wrote  or  altered  ‘Androni- 
cus,’ he  was  two  years  yoiulger  than  at  the  period  when  Malone 
considers  that  lie  commenced  as  a writer  for  the  stage.  Dr. 
Percy  conjectures  that  ‘ Andronicus’  was  not  Shakspere’s,  because 
Jonson  refers  it  to  a period  when  our  poet  was  oidy  twenty- 
five.  We  think  the  passage  proves  that  Shakspere  had  written 
or  revised  ‘ Andronicus,’  amongst  other  plays,  before  he  was 
twenty -five.  If  we  take  the  extreme  period  mentioned  by 
Jonson,  ‘ Andronicus’  might  have  been  produced  by  the  Shak- 
spere of  twenty. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  not  improbable  that  even  before 
Sliakspere  ^lefl  Stratford  he  had  attempted  some  play  or  plays 
w Inch  had  beiyime  known  to  the  London  players.  Thomas 
Greene,  who,  in  1586,  was  the  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  Black- 
friars  shareholders,  was  said  to  be  Sbakspere’s  fellow-towns- 
man. But  the  young  poet  might  have  found  another  and 
more  important  friend  in  the  Blackfriars  company  Richard 
Burbage,  the  great  actor,  who  in  his  own  day  was  called  “ the 
English  Roscius,  was  also  of  Shakspere’s  county.  In  a letter 
of  Lord  Southampton  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere  fwrit- 
ten  about  1608),  introducing  Burbage  and  Shakspere  to  tlie 
Ctmnccllor,  it  is  said  ‘ They  are  both  of  one  county,  and, 
iiideer^  almost  of  one  town.’  It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore, 
tliat  Sliakspere,  from  the  easy  access  tliat  he  might  have  pro- 
cured  to  these  men,  would  have  received  inviting  oflers  to 
join  them  m Ixindon,  provided  he  had  manifested  any  ability 
which  would  be  useful  to.’ them.  That  ability,  we  have  no 
doubt,  was  manifested  by  the  production  of  original  plays  (as 
well  as  by  acting)  some  time  before  he  had  attained  the  rank 
and  profit  of  a shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  company. 

. n 1589,  tlie  dale  of  the  document  which  proves  that  Shak- 
shareholder  in  tlie  Blackfriars  Theatre,  tlie 
'''““•existence.  We  must  take  the 
liberty  of  refernng  the  reader  to  our  ‘ Essay  on  Henry  VI. 

“<=<=“‘>hig  to  our  belief,  that 
the  First  Part  was  altogether  written  by  Shakspere,  and  not 

ex  ddTf.  " ‘■'".’“f  »es  which 

exhibit  the  state  of  the  drama  principally  as  regarded  the 

trptment  of  a.,  historical  subject  just  previous  to  Ae  period 
wnen  Henry  \ I.’  was  acted  : ' 

Rude  M is  the  dramatic  construction,  and  coarse  tlie  cxe- 

ruder  1 1*  had  tlieir 

aht  sliows,  with  here  and  there  explan- 

W so  r ’.“'  “‘.  r.  pop'll”  histe  tliat 

KoMe  llr  ‘ he"i  f «”rowing  love  of  tlie 

Idav  of  ‘ H ^ “ hameham  calls  the  Coventry 

e -T  7’  of  the  active 

to  the  theatre  m ' **i  '"“"y  "’ho  went 

wo  find  that  this  *'‘‘heprologiieto  ‘Henry  VIII.’ 

‘orie.  was  stiU  acUv^tT""  ‘he  popularity  of  the  early  His- 


' Sucl)  as  give 

Tlieir  money  out  of  hope  they  may  helioro, 

May  here  hud  truth  too.’ 

Hoywood,  hi  his  * Apology  for  Actors/  tbus>vritcs  in  1012: 

* Plays  liave  made  the  ignorant  more  apprehensive,  taught 
the  unlearned  the  knowledge  of  many  famous  histories,  in- 
structed such  as  cannot  read  in  the  discovery  of  our  English 
Chronicles  : and  what  man  have  you  now  of  that  weak  capa- 
city that  cannot  discourse  of  any  notable  thing  recorded  even 
irom  \V  illiam  the  Conqueror,  nay,  from  the  landing  of  Brute, 
until  this  day,  being  possessed  of  their  true  use?’  There  is  a 
tradition  reported  by  Gildon,  (whicli  Wavton  believes,  though 
Malone  pronounces  it  to  be  a fiction,)  that  Shakspere,  in  a 
conversation  witli  Ben  Jonson  upon  the  subject  of  his  historical 
plays,  said  that,  ‘ finding  the  nation  generally  very  ignorant 
of  history,  he  wrote  tliem  in  order  to  instruct  the  people  in  that 
particular.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  credit  or  dis- 
credit this  anecdote  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  wlieu 
Shakspere  first  became  personally  interested  in  providing  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  for  the  people,  there  was  a great 
demand  already  existing  for  that  species  of  drama,  which  sub- 
sequently became  important  enough  to  constitute  a class  apart 
from  Tragedy  or  Comedy.  Our  belief  is  that  he  was  Me 
first  who  saw  the  possibility  of  conducting  this  species  of  en- 
tertainment with  dramatic  skill— with  integrity,  if  not  unify, 
of  action — witli  action  interrupted  indeed  by  the  succession  of 
events,  but  not  dissevered — with  force  and  consistency  of  cha- 
racter with  spirited  dialogue  and  harmonious  versification. 

Looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  * Henry  A I.  was  Shakspere's  first  dramatic  production  ; — 
and  ill  the  Essay  above  mentioned  we  have  stated  our  reasons 
for  that  belief,  j They  bear  somewhat  on  the  poets  early  life ; 
and  we  may  therefore  not  improperly  conclude  our  first  part  of 
this  notice  by  reprinting,  in  an  abridged  form,  that  siiort  portion 
of  the  Essay. 

. When  AVilliam  Sliakspere  was  about  five  years  of  age  a 
grant  of  arms  was  made  by  the  College  ©f  Heralds  to  his 
father.  This  is  the  grant  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
It  is  not  diflicnlt  to  imagine  the  youthful  xShakspere 
sitting  at  his  mother’s  feet  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  his  * ante- 
cessor’s ’ prowess;  or  to  picture  tiie  boy  led  by  his  father 
over  the  field  of  Bosworth,— to  be  shown  tlie  great  morass 
which  lay  between  both  armies, — and  Radmoor  Plain,  where 
the  battle  began, — and  Dickon’s  Nook,  where  the  tyrant 
harangued  his  army,— and  the  village  of  Dadlington,  where 
the  graves  of  the  slain  still  indented  the  ground.  Here 'was 
the  scene  of  his  antecessor  s ^ faithful  and  approved  service.* 
In  the  humble  house  of  Shakspere’s  boyhood  there  was,  in  all 
probability,  to  be  found  a thick  squat  iolio  volume,  then  some 
tliirty  years  printed,  in  which  might  be  read,  ‘what  misery, 
what  murder,  and  wbat  execrable  plagues  this  famous  region 
hath  suflered  by  tlie  division  and  dissention  of  tlie  renowned 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  \ ork,*  This,  to  the  generation  of 
Sbakspere’s  boyhood,  was  not  a tale  buried  in  the  dust  of 
ages;  it  was  one  whose  traditions  were  familiar  to  the  humblest 
ot  the  land,  whilst  tlie  memory  of  its  bitter  hatreds  still  rutiled 
the  spirits  of  tlie  highest.  ‘ For  what  nobleman  liveth  at  Ibis 
day,  or  what  gentleman  of  any  ancient  stock  or  progeny  is 
clear,  whose  lineage  hath  not  been  infested  and  plagued  with 
this  unnatural  division  T In  tliat  old  volume  from  which 
we  quote,  ‘ the  names  of  the  histories  contained’  are  tlius 
set  forth : — I.  ‘ The  Unquiet  Time  of  King  Henry  the 
Fourtli.’  H.  ‘ The /'Vc/onows  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth.’ 
III.  ‘The  Troublous  Season  oi'  King  Henry  the  Sixth.’  IV. 

‘ The  Prosperous  lieign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth.’ 

‘The  Pitiful  Life  of  King  Edward  the  Fifth.’  VI.  ‘The 
Tragical  Doings  of  King  Richard  the  Third.’  A'lX.  ‘The 
Politic  Governance  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.’  A JII.  ‘ The 
Triumijliant  Hcign  of  King  Henry  tJie  Eighth.’  This  book 
was  ‘ Hall  s Cronicle,’  How  diligently  the  young  man  Shak- 
sjiere  bad  studied  the  book,  and  how  carefully  be  has  followed  it 
in  four  of  his  chronicle  histories,*  there  are  abundant  examples. 

• 'Hio  llireo  Parts  of  Iluury  VI.,  an  Itichard  III. 
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With  the  local  and  family  nsanciations,  then,  that  must  have 
lielongetl  to  his  early  years,  Iho  suhject  of  tliese  four  dramas, 
or  rather  the  suhjcct  of  this  one  great  drama  in  four  juris, 
must  have  irresistil)ly  presented  itself  to  the  mind  ofSIiak- 
sjiere,  ns  one  which  ho  was  cs])Coially  qualified  to  throw  into 
the  form  of  a clironiclo  liislory.  It  was  a task  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  young  ])oet  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  theatre.  Historical  dmmos,  in  the  rudest 
fonn,  presented  unequalled  attractions  to  the  audiences  who 
flockeil  to  tlio  rising  sfage.  Witliout  any  undue  reliance  on 
his  own  powers,  ho  might  believe  that  he  could  produce 
soinetliing  more  wortliily  attractive  tlian  tlie  rude  dialogue 
which  uslicred  in  tlie  “ four  swords  and  a buckler’’_  of  the 
old  stage.  He  Iiad  not  here  to  invent  a plot ; or  to  aim  at 
the  unity  of  action,  of  time,  and  of  place,  wliich  the  more 
refined  critics  of  his  day  held  to  be  essential  to  tragedy. 
The  form  of  a chronicle  history  might  appear  to  require 
little  beyond  a poetical  exposition  of  the  most  attractive  facts 
of  tlie  real  Chronicles.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  we  think,  tliat 
Shakspere  approached  the  execution  of  the  ‘ First  Part  of 
Henry  A'l.’  It  appears  to  us,  also,  that  in  tliat  very  early  jier- 
formance  he  in  some  degree  lield  his  genius  in  subordination 
to  the  necessity  of  executing  his  task,  rather  with  reference  to 
tlie  ch-aracter  of  his  audience  and  the  general  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject than  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  aspirations  as  a poet. 
There  was  before  him  one  of  two  courses.  He  might  have 
chosen,  as  the  greater  number  of  his  contemporaries  chose,  to 
consider  the  dominions  of  poetry  and  of  common  sense  to  be 
far  sundered  ; • and,  unconscious  or  doubtful  of  the  force  of  sim- 
plicity, lie  might  have  resolved,  with  tliem,  to  substitute  what 
would  more  unquestionably  gratify  a rude  popular  taste, — the 
force  of  extravagance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  open  to  him 
to  transfer  to  the  dramatic  shape  the  sjiirit-stirring  recitals  of 
the  old  chronicle  writers;  in  whose  narratives,  and  especially  in 
that  portion  of  them  in  which  they  make  their  characters  speak, 
there  is  a manly  and  straightforward  earnestness  which  in  itself 
not  seldom  becomes  poetical.  Shakspere  chose  this  latter 
course.  ‘When  we  begin  to  study  the  ‘ Henry  VI.,’  we  find  in 
the  Firet  Part  that  the  action  does  not  appear  to  progress  to  a 


catajtrophe  i that  tlie  author  lingers  about  the  details,  as  one 
who  was  called  iijioii  to  exhibit  an  entire  series  of  eients  ralher 
tlian  the  most  dramatic  jiortions  of  them  ; — there  are  the  alter- 
nations of  success  and  loss,  and  loss  and  success,  till  we  some- 
what doubt  to  which  side  to  assign  the  victory.  Tlie  cliarai  - 
ters  arc  firmly  drawn,  but  witliout  any  very  subtle  distinc- 
tions,— and  tlicir  sentiments  and  actions  appear  occasionally 
inconsistent,  or  at  any  rale  not  guided  by  a determined  pur- 
pose in  the  writer.  It  is  easy  to  jiercelve  that  tliis  mode  of 
dealing  with  a complicated  subject  was  the  most  natural  aiid 
obvious  to  be  adopted  by  an  unpractised  poet,  who  was  work- 
ing without  models.  Hut  although  the  efifect  may  be,  to*  a 
certain  extent,  undramatic,  there  is  impresseil  upon  the  whole 
performance  a wonderful  air  of  Irutli.  Much  of  this  must 
have  resulted  from  the  extraordiuary  quality  of  the  jxiet's 
mind,  which  could  tear  off  all  the  flimsy  conventional  dis- 
guises of  individual  character,  and  penetrate  the  real  moving 
principle  of  events  with  a rare  acuteness,  and  a rarer 
impartiality.  The  wonderful  thing  about  the  ‘ First  Part 
of  Henry  VI.’  is,  that  tliese  men,  wljo  stood  in  tlie  same  relation 
of  time  to  Shakspere's  age  as  the  men  of  Aunt  do  to  ours, 
should  have  been  painted  with  a pencil  at  once  so  vigorous  and 
so  true.  Tlie  English  Chroniclers,  in  all  that  regain  the  de- 
lineation of  characters  and  manners,  give  us  aljundarit  mate~ 
ria/s  upon  which  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  actions,  ’and 
motives,  and-  instruments ; but  they  do  not  show  us  the  instru- 
ments moving  in  their  own  forms  of  vitality  ; diey  do  not  lay 
bare  their  motives ; and  hence  we  have  no  real  key  to  their 
actions.  Froissart  is,  perhaps,  the  ^nly  contemporary  writer 
who  gives  us  real  portraits  of  tlie  men  of  mail.  But  Shakspere 
marshalled  them  upon  bis  stage,  in  all  their  rude  might,  their 
coarse  ambition,  their  low  jealousies,  their  factious  hatreds, — 
mixed  up  with  their  thirst  for  glory,  their  indomitable  courage, 
their  warm  friendships,  their  lender  natural  oflections,  their 
love  of  country.  They  move  over  his  scene,  displaying  alike 
their  grandeur  and  their  littleness.  He  arrays  tliem,  equally 
indifl'erent  wheUier  their  faults  or  their  excellences  be  moet 
prominent.  This  is  the  truth  which  Shakspere  substitute)!  for 
the  vague  delineations  of  the  old  stage. 


[ShaksiHTc's  House  as  it  oppp.-ireit  liefore  tlie  Jubilcv.] 
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[The  Gi.ode  Theatre.  From  Vischer’s  ‘ View  of  London,'] 


. EyMUND  SpbnseBj  in  a poem  entitled  ‘The  Tears  ot  the 
Muses,  originally  published  in  1591,  describes,  in  tlie  ‘ Com- 
I plaint  of  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Comedy,  the  state  of  the 
I drama  at  the  time  in  which  he  is  writing 

**  ^VTiere  be  the  sweet  delights  of  learning's  treasure, 

That  wont  with  comic  sock  to  beautify 
Tlie  painte«l  theatres,  and  Oil  with  pleasure 
The  listeners’  eyes,  and  cars  with  melody ; 

In  which  I late  was  wont  to  reign  as  queen. 

And  mask  in  mirth  with  graces  well  beseen  ? 

O!  all  is  gone;  and  all  that  gooilly  glee, 
hich  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits. 

Is  lay'd  a-bed,  and  nowhere  now  to  see ; 

And  in  her  room  unseemly  Sorrow  sits, 

W ith  hollow'  brows  and  grissly  countenance, 

Marring  my  joyous  gentle  dalli.'ince. 

And  him  beside  sits  ugly  Ilarbarism, 

And  bmtish  Ignorance,  yerept  of  late 
Out  of  dread  darkness  of  the  deep  abysm, 

here  being  bred,  he  light  and  heaven  docs  liate ; 

They  in  the  minds  of  men  now  tyrannize, 

And  the  fair  scene  with  rudeness  foul  disguise. 

All  places  they  with  folly  have  possess’d. 

And  with  vain  toys  tlie  vulgar  entertain ; * 

But  me  have  banished,  with  all  the  rest 
That  whilom  wont  to  w*ait  upon  my  train, 

Fine  Counterfesance,  and  unhurtful  Sport, 

Delight,  and  Laughter,  deck’d  in  seemly  sort.” 

Mt  can  scarcely  be  afBrmctl  that  this  poem  was  written  in  1591, 
•M  well  as  published.  Spenser  was  in  England  in  1590-1, 

< taving  returned  from  Ireland  witli  Raleigh,  where  he  had 
’exposed  the  first  three  books  of  ‘The  Fairy  Queen’  by  the 
isule  of  Mulla  s stream,  which  flowed  near  the  old  Castle  of 
i’  his  grants  of  forfeited  lanils. 

in  t • ' , ‘hese  three  first  hooks  of  his  great  poem.  I 

iiut  the  colicclion  in  which  ‘The  Tears  of  the  Muses’ 
.ppeari,  the  publisher,  who  was  also  the  publisher  of  ‘The  | 

No.  2. 


Fairy  Queen,’  says  that,  “ finding  tluit  that  poem  had  found  a 
favourable  passage  among  all  gentle  readers,”  he  “ collected 
such  small  poems  of  the  author  as  were  dispersed  abroad  in 
sundry  hands.”  It  is  likely  that  ‘ The  Tears  of  the  Muses’ 
was  written  in  1590,  and  that  Spenser  described  the  prevailing 
state  of  tlie  drama  in  London  during  the  time  of  his  visit. 
But  we  have  tolerable  evidence  that  the  performances  of  the 
comjiany  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  of  which  Sliakspere  was 
then  a shiueliolder,  were  exceptions  to-  tlie  character  of  the 
general  performances.  In  1579  the  actors  at  that  theatre,  then 
called  the  pl.-iyers  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  had  a protection 
granted  to  tliem,  that  they  should  “ be  not  restrained  nor  in 
any  wise  molested  in  the  exercise  of  their  quality,  so  that  they 
may  be  enabled  the  better  to  perform  before  her  Majesty  for 
her  solace  and  recreation.”  Under  this  sort  of  eiicdurage- 
meiit,  the  company  to  which  Shakspere  belonged  liad  greatjy 
nourished.  But  there  were  several  other  theatres  in  London. 
In  some  of  these  their  licence  to  entertain  tlie  people  was 
abused  by  the  introduction  of  matters  connected  with  religion 
and  politics;  so  that  in  15R9  Lord  Burghley  not  only  di- 
rected the  Lord  Mayor  to  inquire  what  companies  of  players 
had  offended,  but  a commission,  was  a^ipointed  for  the  same 
purpose^  How  Shakspere's  company  proceeded  during  this 
inquiry  bus  been  made  out  most  clearly  by  the  valuable 
document  discovered  at  Bridgewater  House  by  Afr.  Collier, 
wherein  lliey  disclaim  U>  have  conducted  themselves  amiss. 
Tliey  are  now,  it  will  he  seen,  “Her  Majesty’s  poor  players.” 
The  paper,  which  is  as  follows,  is  a petition  to  the  Privy 
Council 

“ These  are  to  certify  your  Right  Honourable  Lordships  that 
her  Majesty  s poor  players,  James  Burbadge,  Richard  IJurliadge, 
John  Lancham,  Thomas  Greene,  Robert  Wilson,  John  J’aylor, 
Aiith.  Wadeson,  Thomas  Pope,  George  Pcele,  Augustine 
Phillips,  Nicholas  Towley,  William  .Shakespeare,  William 
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Kcmpc,  William  Johnson,  Haplislo  Goodale,  nml  TIoIktI 
Armyii,  being  all  of  tlu'in  sharers  in  the  niar.k  Fryers  playhouse, 
have  never  given  cause  of  disjdeasurc  in  timt  they  have 
brought  into  their  plays  matters  of  state  and  religion,  unlit  to  | 
be  luuidled  by  them  or  to  be  presented  l)eforc  lewd  spectators  ; 
neither  hath  any  complaint  in  that  kind  ever  l>ecn  preferred 
against  them  or  any  of  them.  Wherefore  they  trust  most 
humbly  in  your  Lordships’  consuleration  of  their  former  good 
behaviour,  being  at  nil  limes  ready  and  willing  to  yield 
obeilience  to  any  command  whatsoever  your  Lordships  uj  your 
wisdom  may  think  in  such  case  meet,  &c. 

“ 1589,'* 

Mere,  tlicn,  Shakspere,  a sharer  in  the  theatre,  but  with 
Olliers  below  him  in  the  list,  says,  and  they  all  say,  that  ‘‘  they 
have  never  brought  into  tlieir  plays  matters  of  state  and  reli- 
gion.” The  jiublic  mind  in  1589-90  was  furiously  agitated 
by ‘‘matters  of  state  and  religion.”  A controversy  was  going 
on  which  is  now  known  as  that  of  Alartin  Marprelutcy  in  which 
the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  Church  were  most  furi- 
ously attacked  in  a succession  of  pamphlets;  and  they  were 
defended  with  equal  violence  and  scun-ility.  Isaac  Walton 
says, — “There  was  not  only  one  Mai*tin  I\Iarj)relate,  but  other 
venomous  books  daily  printed  and  dispersed, — books  that  were 
so  absurd  and  scurrilous,  that  the  graver  divines  disdained 
them  an  answer.”  Walton  adds, — “ And  yet  these  were  grown 
into  high  esteem  with  tlie  common  people,  till  Tom  Nashe 
appeared  against  them  all,  who  was  a man  of  a slior^j  wit,  and 
tlie  master  of  a scoffing,  satirical,  meiry  pen.”  Connected 
witli  this  controveray,  there  was  subsequently  a more  personal 
one  between  Nashe  and  Gabriel  Harvey;  but  they  were  each 
engaged  in  the  Marprelate  dispute.  Nashe  was  a writer  for  the 
theatre,  and  so  was  Jolm  Lyly,  the  author  of  one  of  tiie  most 
remarkable  pamphlets  produced  on  this  occasion,  called,  ‘Pap 
with  a Hatchet.’  Harvey,  it  must  be  observed,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Spenser;  and  in  a pamphlet  which  he  dates  from 
Trinity  Hall,  November  5,  1589,  he  thus  attacks  tlie  autlior  of 
‘Pap  with  a Hatchet,*  the  more  celebrated  Euphuist,  whom 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  has  made  familiar  to  us  : — 

“ I am  tlircatcued  with  a bable,  and  Martin  menaced  with  a 
comedy — a fit  motion  for  a jester  and  a player  to  try  what 
may  he  done  by  emplojmaent  of  his  faculty.  Babies  and 
comedies  arc  parlous  fellows  to  decipher  and  discourage  men 
(that  is  the  pointj  with  their  witty  llouts  and  learned  jerks, 
enough  to  lash  any  man  out  of  countenance.  Nay,  if  you 
shake  the  painted  scabbard  at  me,  I have  done;  and  all  you 
that  tender  the  preser\'ation  of  your  good  names  were  best  to 
jileasc  Pap-Hatchet,  and  fee  Enpbucs  betimes,  for  fear  lest  lie 
be  moved,  or  some  one  of  his  apes  hired,  to  make  a jilay  of  you, 
and  then  is  your  credit  quite  undone  for  ever  and  ever.  Such 
is  tlie  public  reputation  of  their  plays.  He  must  needs  be 
discouraged  whom  they  decipher.  Better  anger  an  handled 
otliertlian  two  such  that  have  the  stage  at  commandment,  and 
can  furnish  out  vices  and  devils  at  their  pleasure.”* 

The  “ bable*’  is  tlie  fool*s  bauble.  We  thus  sec  that  Har- 
vey, the  friend  of  Spenser,  is  threatened  by  one  of  those  who 
“ have  the  stage  at  commandment”  with  having  a play  made 
of  him.  Such  plays  were  made  in  1589,  and  Nashe  thus  boasts 
of  them  in  one  of  his  tracts  printed  in  1589:— ‘‘ Methougbt 
I'etuB  Comcedia  began  to  prick  him  at  London  in  the  right  vein, 
when  be  brouglit  forth  Divinity  with  a scratched  face,  liulding 
of  her  heart  os  if  she  were  sick,  because  i^Iartin  would  have 
forced  her;  but  missing  of  bis  purpose,  he  left  the  print  of  bis 
nails  ujwn  her  chceeka,  and  poisoned  her  witli  a vomit,  which 
he  ministered  unto  her  to  make  her  cast  up  her  dignities.” 
Lyly,  taking  the  same  side,  writes, — “Would  those  comedUx 
might  be  allowed  to  be  pliiyed  that  are  penned,  and  (ben  I am 
sure  be  [Martin  Marjirelate]  would  be  decipUrvedy  and  so 
I)crbni«  diicouragtd:^  Here  ore  the  very  words  which  Harvey 
has  lejwated,  “ He  must  needs  Iw  discouraged  whom  they 
lUcipher.  Hurvcy,  in  a sulisetpient  jiussage  of  the  same  tract, 

Tiercu’s  Suiicrorogation.'  Jtepriiitcd  in  ‘ Arclisic.!,*  p.  137. 


refers  to  this  prostitution  of  the  8ta;,'e  to  paify  purj>.>w:*f  in  very 
striking  words: — “The  sUitcly  tra^'eily  scornetli  the  trifling 
comedy,  and  tiu  trijlimj  comctl^  jlouteth  ti^e  new  rujjiams.n, 
'i'iieic  circumstances  apjiear  to  us  very  remarkaJde,  wilii  rer-r- 
cnee  to  the  state  of  the  drama  ol>out  1590  ; and  we  bojie  Uiat 
we  do  not  attach  any  undue  importance  to  tliein  from  the  con- 
sideration that  we  arc  now  the  first  to  point  out  their  intimate 
relation  with  Sjieuser's  ‘Tears  of  tlie  Muse*,' and  the  light  whlrri, 
os  it  ap{)cars  to  us,  tliat  poem  thus  vietred  tlirows  ii|x>n  tiie  dra- 
matic career  of  Bhaks|)erc. 

The  four  stanzas  wliicli  wc  have  quoted  from  S|)enscr  are 
descriptive,  as  we  tliink,  of  a jicriod  of  tiie  drama  when  it  liad 
emerged  from  the  semi-barbarism  by  wbicli  it  was  t barar- 
terised,  “ from  the  commencement  of  .Sliakfcj>ere*s  IjovIukhI,  till 
about  tlie  earliest  date  at  which  his  removal  to  I^iidon  can  l>  ‘ 
possibly  fixed.”*  This  description  has  iiolhing  in  common 
with  those  accounts  of  tlie  drama  w hich  have  reference  to  tliis 
“semi-barhansm.’’  Nor  does  the  writer  of  it  l#elong  to  flu* 
school  which  considered  a violation  of  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  as  tlie  great  defect  of  the  English  tJieatre.  Nor  does  l>e 
assert  his  preference  of  the  classic  school  over  tlie  romantic, 
by  objecting,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  objects,  lliat  “plays  1m; 
neither  right  tragedies  nor  right  comedies  minglii^;  kings  and 
clowns.”  Tliere  had  been,  according  to  .SpeuK'r,  a state  of  the 
drama  that  would 

“ Fill  with  pleasnre 

Tlic  listeners’  eyes,  and  cars  with  melody.’* 

Can  any  comedy  he  named,  if  w'e  assume  that  .Sliakspere  bad, 
in  1590,  not  written  any,  which  could  be  celebrated — ajid  by 
the  exquisite  versilier  of  the  ‘ Fair}’  Queen’ — for  its  “ melody 
Could  any  also  be  praised  for 

“ Tliat  goodly  glee 

Which  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  w its  ” ? 

Could  the  plays  before  Shakspere  lie  described  by  the  mnsl 
competent  of  judges — the  most  poetical  mind  of  that  age  next 
to  Shakspere — as  abounding  in 

“ Finecounterfesance,  and  nnlmrtful  sport. 

Delight,  and  laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort  ** 

We  have  not  seen  such  a comedy,  except  some  three  or  four  of 
Shakspere's,  which  could  have  existcil  before  1590:  wc  <lo  not 
believe  there  is  such  a comedy  from  any  other  pim.  What, 
according  to  the  ‘ ConipLiint  of  Thalia,’  lias  banished  such 
comedy?  “Unseemly  Sorrow,”  it  appears,  lias  been  fasliittn- 
ahle ; — not  the  proprieties  of  tragedy,  but  a Som>w 
**  With  hollow  hrowf  and  ffrudy  countenance — 
the  violent  scenes  of  blood  whicli  were  oflered  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  multitude,  before  Uie  tragedy  of  real  art  wa<?  de- 
vised. But  tliis  state  of  the  drama  is  shortlv  ^lassetl  over. 
Tliero  is  something  more  delined.  By  the  side  of  this  false 
tragic  sit  “ ugly  Barbarism  and  brutish  Ignorance.”  Those 
are. not  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  o/d  stage ; — they  aic 

“ Ycrept  fi/ late 

Out  of  dread  darkness  of  the  deep  abysm.” 

They  “«ou»  t}Tamiize  they  now  “disguise  " tlie  fair  scene  “with 
rudeness,'^  This  description  was  published  in  1591 ; it  was 
probably  written  in  1590.  The  Muse  of  IVagtsly,  Mel|x»mene, 
had  previously  described  the  “rueful  spectacles'  of  “the  stage.” 
It  was  a stage  which  had  no  “ true  tragedy.”  But  it  had  jios- 
scssed 

“ Delight, and  laughter,  deck’d  in  seemly  sort.” 

Ao«'“the  trifling  comedy  floutctli  the  new  rt/ffianism.'*  The 
words  of  Gahiiel  Harvey  and  Edmund  .Sjienst'r  agree  in  this. 
The  bravos  tliat  “have  the  st.age  at  conmiandmont  can  furnish 
out  vices  and  devils  at  their  jileasure,”  says  Hanxy.  'J  his  de- 
scribes the  reins  Conardia — the  old  comeily— of  which  Nashe 
boosts;  and  Mr.  Collier  tells  us  tliat  the  expression  retus 
Comictlia  shows  (hat  such  a scurrilous  ]>crforinajice  as  Nashe 
glories  ill  was  ‘‘  evidently  in  the  nature  of  an  ohl  Moral,  not 
pai taking  of  the  improvements  which,  in  1589,  had  Ikxh  intro- 
duced into  dramatic  piictr)’.”  f Can  Uierc  lie  any  doubt  that 
Spenser  had  this  state  of  things  in  view  when  he  ilonouiiced  Uic 

• ‘ Ikltnburgh  Review  ’—previously  quotcil. 
f ‘ .Vnnals  of  the  Stage,’  vol.  I.  p.  :t74. 
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“ rgly6<irirtnjnn, 

AuJ  brutisli  lyHoranct’,  ycrt*pt  ofliUo 
Out  of  ilread  darknois  of  the  deep  aby.<m  " ? 

I?t»  denouiiceil  it  iti  cominou  with  his  friend  Harvey,  who 
however  he  partook  of  the  controversial  violence  of  his  time, 
w«is  a man  of  Icaniing  and  eloquence  ; and  to  whom  only 
three  years  l«?fore  he  had  addressed  a sonnet-  of  which  the 
liiijhpst  mind  in  the  country  might  have  been  proud  : 

“To  the  Uight  Worshipful  my  singular  good  Krieml  M.  Gabriel 
IIarvev,  Doctor  of  the  Laws. 

Harvey,  the  happy  above  happiest  men, 

I read,  U»at,  sitting,  like  a looker  on 
Of  this  world’s  stage,  dost  note,  with  critic  pen, 

The  sharp  dislikes  of  each  condition  ; 

And,  os  one  careless  of  suspicion, 

Ne  fawnest  for  the  favour  of  the  great, 

No  feare.st  foolish  reprehension 
or  faulty  men,  which  danger  to  thee  threat ; 

Hut  freely  dost,  of  what  thee  list,  entreat, 

Like  a great  lord  of  peerless  liberty, 

Lifting  the  good  up  to  high  honour's  seat. 

And  the  evil  damning  evermore  to  die. 

Tor  life  and  death  is  In  thy  doomful  writing, 

So  thy  renown  lives  ever  by  inditing. 

Dublin,  this  ISUi  of  July,  155U).  v. 

Your  devoted  friend  during  life, 

Kd.viuni)  Spenser.” 

Hut  wp  must  return  to  tlie  ‘Thalia.'  The  i'our  stanzas 
which  we  have  quoted  are  immediately  followed  hy  these  four 
otliers : — 

“ All  thc.se,  and  all  that  else  the  comic  stago 

illi  season  d wit  and  goodly  pleasure  graced, 

Jly  which  man's  life  in  his  likest  image 
Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  defacctl ; 

And  those  sweet  wits,  which  wont  the  like  to  frame, 

Are  now  dcspls  d,  and  made  a laughing  game. 

And  he,  tlie  man  whom  Nature  self  liad  made 
To  mock  herself,  and  Trutli  to  imitate, 

With  kindly  counter,  under  mimic  shade 
Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah ! is  dead  of  lato  : 
ith  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

Instead  thereof  scofllng  Scurrility, 

And  scornful  Folly,  witii  Contempt,  is  crept, 

Rolling  in  rhymes  of  shameless  ribaldry, 

Without  regartl,  or  due  decorum  kept } 

F.ach  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make, 

And  doth  the  I..earned's  task  upon  him  take. 

Hut  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow, 

Scorning  tlto  boldness  of  such  base-born  men, 

Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashly  tiirow. 

Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell  * 

Tlian  so  himself  to  mockery  to  sell.** 

Here  there  is  zomeUuiig  even  stroiiger  than  what  has  preceJed 
It,  in  the  direct  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  sta-e  in  1590 
Comedy  had  ceased  to  be  an  exhibition  of  “ seasoned  wit”  and 
“goodly  pleasure ;”u  no  longer  showed  “man’s  life  in  his 
hkest  image.’  Instead  tliereof  there  was  “Scurrility”— 
“scornful  Folly”— “shameless  Hibaldry and  “ each  idle 
wit'* 

**  doth  the  Leorned's  task  upon  him  take.” 

It  was  the  task  of  “ the  I.eamed  ” to  deal  with  the  high 
suhjccU  of  religious  coniroversy— the  “ matters  of  state  and 
religion,”  with  which  the  stago  had  meddled.  Harvey  had 
previously  said,  in  the  tract  so  often  quoted  by  us,  it  is 
“a  godly  motion,  when  inUrludpr,  leave  penning  tlieir  plea- 
surable plays  to  become  zealous  ecclesiastical  writers.”  He 
ca  Is  Lyly  more  expressly,  with  reference  to  tliis  meddling, 
the  foolmaster  of  the  theatre.”  In  this  state  of  things  tlie 
acknowledged  head  of  the  comic  stage  was  silent  for  a 
tune : — 

“ Hz,  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 
To  mock  heraelf,  and  fruUi  to  imitate, 
n itli  hindly  counter,  under  mimic  sliade. 

Our  pieosant  Willy,  ah  I is  dead  of  lute." 

And  the  author  of  the  ‘ Fairy  Queen  ' adds, 

“ Hut  Uiut  Mmopealfe  spirit,  from  whos^  pen:.' 

•args  streams  of  honey  and  eiveet  nectar  iiow. 
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Scorning  the  boldness  of  such  base-born  men,  ' 

Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  madly  throw. 

Doth  rather  chooso  to  sit  in  idle  cell 
1 han  so  himself  to  mockery  to  sell.” 

The  love  of  jicrsonal  abuse  had  driven  out  real  comedy  • 
and  there  was  one  who,  for  a brief  season,  had  left  tlie  madness 
to  take  its  course.  We  cannot  doubt  that 

“ He,  tile  man  whom  Nature  self  Iiad  made 
To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate," 

was  rnumm  ShaAejiere.  Dryden,  as  we  are  told  by  Rowe, 
always  thought  that  these  verses  related  to  .Sliaksiiore.  Mr. 

'v  ’ „ u ‘ of  Dramatic  Poetry,’  says  of  Spenser’s 

.Ihaha,  Had  it  not  been  certain  tliat  it  was  written  at  so 
e-arly  a date,  and  that  Shakspere  co,M  not  then  have  cxhibilod 
his  talents  and  acquired  reputation,  we  should  s.ay  at  once  that 
It  could  be  meant  for  no  other  poet.  It  reads  like  a prophetic 
anticipation,  which  could  not  have  been  fullilled  by  Shakspero 
until  several  years  after  it  was  published.”  Mr.  Collier,  when 
he  wrote  this,  had  not  discovered  the  document  which  proves 
that  Shakspere  was  a sharer  in  the  Black  friars  Theatre  at  least 
a year  helore  this  poem  was  published.  Spenser,  we  believe, 
described  a real  man,  and  real  facts.  He  made  no  “ iiroi.lietic 
nnticip.ation ; there  had  been  genuine  comedy  in  existence; 
the  ribaldry  had  driven  it  out  for  a season.  The  poem  ha., 
reftrence  to  some  temporary  degradation  of  the  stage ; and  what 
tins  temporary  degradation  was  is  most  exactly  delined  by  Hie 
pub  1C  documents  of  the  period,  and  die  writings  of  Harvey, 
Nashe,  and  I.yly.  The  dates  of  all  these  proofs  correspond 
with  nunute  exactness.  And  who  then  is  “ our  pleasant  JVilty," 
according  to  tlie  opinion  of  those  who  would  deny  to  Shakspere 
the  fttle  to  the  praise  of  the  otlier  great  poet  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  f It  IS  John  Lyly,— the  man  whom  Spenser’s  bosom  friend 
was,  at  the  same  moment,  denouncing  as  “ tho  foolmaster  of 
he  theatre  ’ Mr.  Collier,  however,  dismisses  Malone’s  laboured 
proofs  ol  this  theory  in  a very  summary  manner.’  Lyly  did 
not  merit  Spenser’s  high  praise,  he  says;  neither  did  any  other 
dramal.c  author  prior  to  1590.  We  say,  advisedly,  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  proof  tliat  Shakspere  liad  not  written  ‘ The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  V erona,’  ‘ Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost,’  ‘ The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  mid  ‘A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,’  amongst  bis 
comedies,  before  1590 : we  believe  that  he  alone  merited  that  high 
praise;  that  it  was  me.aiitforhim.  He  had  then  probably  writleii 
others  of  his  comedies,  which  we  possess  in  a revised  shape.  We 
absolute  proofs  that  he  And  written  these  four  comedies, 
mid  live  others  before  IGOO.  He  liad  then  also  written  eight 
histories  and  three  tragedies,  according  to  the  same  proofs,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert.  The  common  theory  is,  tha 
he  beyan  to  write  for  the  stage  in  1591,  he  liaving  been,  as  Mr 
Co  her  has  shown,  a large  proprietor  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre 
111  1589.  We  ask  that  the  auUior  of  twenty  plays,  which  com- 
pletely  clianged  the  face  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  England, 
should  be  supposed  to  have  begun  to  write  a little  earlier  than 
t le  age  of  twenty-seven ; that  we  should  assign  some  few  of 
those  plays  to  a period  antecedent  to  1590.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that,  up  to  the  close  of  the  sixteentli  century,  Sliak- 
spere  was  busied  os  an  actor  as  well  as  an  autlior.  It  is  some- 
thing too  much  to  exjiecf,  then,  even  from  the  fertility  of  his 
genius,  occupied  as  he  was,  that  he  should  have  produced 
twenty  plays  in  nine  years;  and  it  is  still  more  uiireasonalile 
to  believe  that  the  consciousness  of  power  which  he  mast  have 
possessed  should  not  have  prompted  him  lo  enter  the  lists  with 
other  drainatisU,  (wliose  highest  productions  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  stated  os  every  way  inferior  to  liis  lowest,) 
until  he  had  gone  through  a probation  of  six  or  seven  yeais’ 
acquaintance  with  the  stage  as  an  humble  actor.  We  cannot 
reconcile  it  t6  probability  that  he  wlio  ceased  to  he  an  aclor 
when  he  was  forty  sliould  have  been  contented  to  have  been 
only  an  «<=tor  till  he  was  twenty-seven.  IVe  la'i-tinaciously 
cling  to  tlie  belief  tliat  Shakspere,  hy  commencing  his  career 
us  a dramatic  writer  soino  four  or  live  years  earlier  than  is 
generally  maintained,  may  claim,  in  common  with  his  less 
illustrious  early  contemporaries,  the  praisu  of  being  one  of  tho 
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groat  fouiulors  of  our  (Irnnia)ic  literature,  instead  of  being  the 
mere  follower  and  improver  of  ftfurlowe,  and  (ircene,  and 
Peele,  ami  Kyd.  Wc  shall  think  ourselyes  fortunate  if  we 
have  made  out  an  additional  j)roof  of  Shakspere’s  early  excel- 
lence from  llie  interpretation  we  have  now  given  of  the  ‘Tlialia’ 
of  Sjiensor. 

But  there  Is  another  poem  of  Spenser,  published  in  1595,  in 
whicli  Shttkspere  is  mentioned,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  with 
reference  to  another  variety  of  his  excellence.  In  ‘ Colin 
Clout’s  come  home  again”  we  have  a description  of  the 
Shepherds”  of  “ CynthiaV’ court — the  court  of  Elizabeth — 
who  arc  able  “ her  name  to  glorify.”  These,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  arc  mentioned  under  feigned  names.  Daniel,  one 
of  the  two,  is  noticed  as  “anew  shepherd.”  To  wliom  can 
this  description  apply  ? — 

And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  JEtion ; 

A genthr  shepherd  may  nowhere  be  found, 

■Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thoughts’  invention, 

Doth,  like  himself,  heroically  sound.’* 

Verstegan,  in  his  ‘ Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,’ 
speaking  of  the  surnames  of  our  ancient  families,  says,  “ Break- 
spear,  Shakespem-,  and  the  like,  have  been  surnames  imposed 
upon  the  first  bearers  of  them  for  Vialour  and  feats  of  arms.” 
Fuller  in  his  ‘ Worthies’  quaintly  compares  William  Shak- 
s|>eare  to  Martial”  (the  Roman  poet)  “ in  the  warlike  sound 
of  his  surname  (whence  some  may  conjecture  him  of  a military 
extraction),  Hasti-vilratis,  or  Shake-speare.”  Ben  Jonsoii 
has  a somewhat  similar  fancy : — 

“ He  seems  to  shake  a lance 
As  brandish’d  in  the  eyes  of  Ignorance.” 

Spenser,  it  would  appear,  adopted  the  same  association  with 
the  name  of  Shakspere,  whose  muse 

*‘Doth,  like  himself,  heroically  sound.” 

Tile  “pleasant  Willy”  had  now,  we  think,  quitted 
“ Fine  counterfesance  and  unhurtful  sport," 
for  “high  tlioughts’  invention.”  The  author  of  the  early  plays 
of  ‘ Henry  VI. ‘ had  struck  a bolder  note  in  the  ‘ Richard  II.’  and 
‘Richard  III.’  He  had  more  completely  become  the  poet  of 
the  chivalrous  times  of  England.  It  has  been  tlie  fashion  to 
hold  that  Shakspere's  first  historical  plays  were  only  the  ]xitch- 
work  in  which  he  joined  sometliing  of  his  own  to  the  less 
finished  productions  of  other  poets ; and  it  has  been  also  held 
that  he  did  this  somewhat  dishonestly.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  show  in  the  ‘ Essay  on  Henry  VI. ‘ that  these  opinions  are  with- 
out foundation.  We  abbreviate  a passage  from  that  Essay 
which  has  more  especial  reference  to  Shakspere’s  personal  his- 
tory and  character.  It  has  been  maintained  tliat  the  twojilays 
which  form  the  staple  of  what  we  call  the  Second  and  Third  Parts 
of  ‘ Henry  \ I .’  were  not  written  by  Shakspere,  but  by  Greene  or 
Peele,  two  contemporary  dramatists,  or  both  togetlier.  Those 
two  plays  were  called  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  tlie  ‘Con- 
tention of  the  Two  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;’  and  tlie  second 
of  tlicm  was  sometithes  called  ‘The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York.’  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  comparing 
these  original  plays  with  Greene's  acknowledged  productions, 
that  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  his  habits  of  composition, 
rendered  him  utterly  incapable  of  producing,  not  the  two  Parts 
of  the  ‘Contention,’  or  one  Part,  but  a single  sustaine<l  scene 
of  eitlier  l^art.  Those  who  have  maintained  the  contrary  opinion 
have  not  done  so  upon  any  examination  of  Greene's  works,  but 
solely  upon  their  interpretation  of  a jMissagc  in  a posthumous 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  unquestionably  makes  some  vague 
cliargcs  against  Sliakspetc.  Greenc  died  in  1593. 

Tlic  entire  ijainplilet  of  Greene's  is,  perliaps,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  fragments  of  antobiograpliy  tliat  the  vanity  or 
the  rejieiitance  of  a sinful  man  ever  produced.  The  recital 
whicIi  lie  makes  of  liis  abandoned  course  of  life  involves  not 
only  a confession  of  crimes  and  follies  wtiich  were  common  to 
n very  licenlioiis  age,  but  of  p.irticulur  and  especial  depra- 
vities,-svbicb  event.)  mention  argues  a,  m„cb  sbatnclcssiic.ss 
as  repentance.  The  portion,  however,  wbicli  relates  to  the 


subject  Ijefore  iii  stands  alone,  in  conclusion,  as  a friendly 
warning  out  of  his  otvn  terrible  example : — “ To  those  gentle- 
men, his  quondam  acquaintance,  tliat  s))end  tlieir  wits  in 
making  plays,  R.  (i.  wishetli  a l>etter  exercise,  and  wisdom  to 
prevent  hU  extremities.’'  To  three  of  his  quondam  acquaint- 
ance tlic  dying  man  addresses  himself.  To  tlie  first,  8upi>osed 
to  lie  Marlowe — “thou  famous  gracer  of  tragedians he 
Bjicaks  in  words  as  terriiile  as  came  from 

“ tliat  warning  voice,  which  he  who  saw 
Til’  Apocalypse  heard  cry  fn  heav'n  aloud.” 

In  exiiortiiig  his  friend  to  tuni  from  atheism  be  ran  tlie  risk 
of  consigning  him  to  the  stake,  fur  Francis  Kelt  was  burnt  for 
his  opinions  only  three  years  before  Greene's  deatln  Marlowe 
resented  this  address  to  him.  With  his  second  friend,  sup- 
jiosed  to  be  Lodge,  Ills  plain  speaking  is  much  more  tender: 
“ Be  advised,  and  get  not  many  enemies  by  bitter  words.” 
He  addresses  the  third,  supposed  to  be  Peele,  as  one  “ driven 
as  myself  to  extreme  shifts  ;**  and  lie  adds,  “ tliou  art  unworthy 
better  liap,  sith  thou  dependest  on  so  mean  a star.”  M'hat  it 
the  stay?  “ Making  plays.”  The  exhortation  then  proceeds 
to  include  the  three  “ gcntlemeu  liis  quondam  acquaintance 
that  spend  their  wits  in  making  plays.’* — “ Base-minded  men 
all  three  of  you,  if  by  my  misery  ye  l>e  not  warned:  for  unto 
none  of  you,  like  me,  sought  those  burs  to  cleave;  those  pup- 
l>ets,  1 mean,  tliat  speak  from  our  mouths;  those  antics  gar- 
nished in  our  colours.”  Up  to  this  poiut  the  meaning  is  per- 
fectly clear.  The  puppets,  the  antics, — by  which  names  of 
course  are  meant  the  players,  whom  he  held,  and  justly,  to 
derive  their  chief  importance  from  the  labours  of  the  ix)et,  in 
the  words  which  they  uttered  and  tlie  colours  with  which  they 
were  garnislied, — had  once  cleaved  to  him  like  burs.  But  a 
change  had  taken  place : “ Is  it  not  strange  that  I,  to  whom 
they  all  have  been  beholding — is  it  not  like  that  you,  to  whom 
they  all  have  been  beholding,  shall,  w’cre  ye  in  that  cage  ihat 
1 am  now,  be,  both,  of  them  at  once  forsaken  f This  is  a la- 
mentable picture  of  one  whose  powers,  wasted  by  dissijiation 
and  enfeebled  by  sickness,  were  no  longer  required  by  those 
to  whom  they  had  once  been  serviceable.  As  be  was  forsaken, 
so  he  holds  that  his  friends  will  be  forsaken.  And  chiefly  for 
what  reason  1 “Yes,  trust  thenf  not : for  there  is  an  upstart 
crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that,  with  hit  tiger's  heart 
wrapped  in  a player's  hide^  supjjoses  lie  is  as  well  able  to  bom- 
bast out  a blank- verse  as  the  best  of  you : and,  being  an  ab- 
solute Johannes  factotum,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake- 
scene  ill  a country.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakspere 
was  here  pointed  at;  that  the  stoning  mau  spoke  with  ex- 
ceeding bitterness  of  the  successful  author ; that  he  affected 
to  despise  him  as  a player;  tliaf,  if  “ beautified  with  our  fea- 
thers ’ had  a stronger  meaning  than  “ gaxtiisbcd  with  our 
colours,”  it  conveyed  a vague  cliarge  of  borrowing  from  other 
poets;  and  that  he  parodied  a line  from  the  ‘ True  Tragedy 
of  Richard  the  Second,'  “ his  tiger's  heart,”  &c.  This  is 
literally  every  word  that  can  be  supj>osed  to  ajiply  to  Shak- 
spere. Greene  proceeds  to  exhort  his  friends  “ to  be  employed 
in  more  ])rofitable  courses.’* — “ Let  these  aj>es  imitate  your 
post  excellence,  and  never  more  acquaint  tiicm  witli  your 
admired  inventions.” — “ Seek  you  belter  masters.”  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  these  words  refer  only  to  the  players  gene- 
rally ; and,  possibly,  to  the  particular  company  of  which 
Shakspere  was  a member.  As  sucli,  and  such  only,  must  he 
take  his  share  in  tlic  names  which  Greene  applies  to  them,  of 
“ ajx*8,”— “ rude  grooms,” — “ huckram  gentlemen,”— “ jiea- 
sants,” — and  “ imiiitcd  monsters.”  It  will  be  well  to  give 
the  construction  that  has  been  put  upon  these  wonls,  in  the 
form  in  whicli  the  “hypothesis”  was  tint  pro|>ounded  by 
Malone : — 

“ Shakspeare  liaviiig  tlicrefore,  ]jrobably  not  long  before  tlie 
year  1592,  when  Grecnc  wrote  his  dying  exhortation  to  liis 
friend,  new-modelled  and  amplifictl  these  two  pieces,  (the  two 
Parts  of  llic  ‘ Contention,’)  and  produced  on  tlic  stage  what 
ill  the  folio  edition  of  his  works  arc  called  the  Second  and 
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TliinI  Paris  of  ‘ King  Henry  VI.,'  anil  having  acquired  consi- 
derable reputation  by  them,  Greene  could  not  conceal  the 
mortification  which  he  felt  at  his  own  fame,  and  that  of  his 
associate,  both  of  them  olil  and  admired  playwrights,  being 
eclijMed  by  a new  upstart  writer  (for  so  lie  calls  our  great 
poet),  who  had  then  first  perhaps  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  exhibiting  two  plays,  formed  upon  old  dramas 
written  by  them,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  He 
therefore,  in  direct  terms,  charges  him  with  having  acted  like 
the  crow  in  the  fable,  bsautified  himself  with  their  feathers;  in 
other  words,  witli  having  acquired  fame///rtim  coloribiis,  by 
new-modelling  a work  originally  produced  by  them : and 
wishing  to  depreciate  our  author,  he  very  naturally  quotes  a 
line  from  one  of  the  pieces  which  Shakspeare  had  thus  re- 
writteUf  a proceeding  which  the  authors  of  the  original  plays 
considered  as  an  invasion  both  of  their  literary  property 
and  character.  This  line,  with  many  otliers,  Shakspeare 
adopted  without  any  alteration.  The  very  term  that  Greene 
uses, — ‘ to  bombast  out  a blank-verse,’ — exactly  corresponds 
with  what  has  been  now  suggested.  This  new  poet,  says  he, 
knows  as  well  as  any  man  how  to  amplify  and  swell  out  a 
hlank-verse.  Bumbast  was  a soft  stuff  of  a loose  texture,  by 
which  garments  were  rendered  more  swelling  and  protu- 
berant.” 

Thus,  then,  the  starving  and  forsaken  man — rejected  by 
those  who  had  been  beholding  to  him ; wanting  the  very 
bread  of  which  he  had  been  robbed,  in  the  appropriation  of 
his  property  by  one  of  those  who  had  rejected  him  ; a man, 
too,  prone  to  revenge,  full  of  irascibility  and  self-love — con- 
tents himself  with  calling  his  plunderer  “ an  upstart  crow, 

beautified  with  our  feathers” — “ A Johannes  factotum  ” 

“ The  only  Shake-scene  in  the  country.”  “ He  could  not 
conceal  his  mortification !”  It  would  have  been  miraculous 
if  he  could.  And  how  does  he  exhibit  it?  He  parodies  a 
line  from  one  of  the  productions  of  which  he  had  been  so 
plundered,  to  carry  the  point  home — to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  sting  of  his  allusion.  But,  as  has  been  most  justly  ob- 
served, the  epigram  would  have  wanted  its  sting  if  the  line 
parodied  had  not  been  that  of  the  very  writer  attacked.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  dying  man,  for  some  cause  or  other,  chose 
to  veil  his  deep  wrongs  in  a sarcastic  allusion.  He  left  the 
manuscript  containing  this  allusion  to  be  published  by  a 
friend;  and  it  was  so  published.  But  the  matter  did  not 
stop  here.  Chettlc,  also  a player,  the  editor  of  the  posthumous 
work,  actually  apologised  to  the  “ upstart  crow  : ” — “ I am  as 
sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault,  because  my- 
self hath  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in 
the  quality  he  professes;  besides  divers  of  worship  have  re- 
ported his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty, 
and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art.” 
Tliis  apology  was  not  written  by  Chettle  at  some  distant 
period ; it  came  out  in  the  same  year  with  the  pamphlet  which 

contained  the  insult.  Tlie  terms  which  he  uses “ upright. 

ness  of  dealing,”  and  “ facetious  grace  in  writing” seem  as  if 

meant  distinctly  to  refute  tlie  vague  accusation  of  “ beautified 
with  our  feathers.”  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Cliettle  could 
not  liave  used  these  terms  if  Sliakspere  had  been  the  wliolesale 
plunderer  either  of  Greene  or  of  any  other  writer  that  it  is  as- 
sumed he  was  by  those  who  deprive  him  of  tlie  authorsliip  of 
the  two  Piu-ts  of  the  ‘Contention.’  If  he  had  been  this 
plunderer,  and  if  Chettle  had  basely  apologised  for  a truth 
uttered  by  his  dying  friend,  would  the  matter  have  rested 
there?  Were  there  no  Peeles,  and  Marlowes,  and  Hashes  in 
the  world  to  proclaim  the  dishonour  of  the  plagiarist  and  the 
apologist?  No  one  repeated  the  calumny,  though  doubtless 
some  believed  it.  Probably  never  yet  any  great  author  ap- 
peared in  the  world  who  was  not  reputed,  in  the  onset  of  his 
career,  to  be  a plagiarist;  or  any  great  literary  performance, 
produced  by  one  whose  reputation  had  to  be  made,  that  was 
not  held  to  be  written  by  some  one  else  than  the  man  who 
did  write  it: — there  was  some  one  behind  the  curtain — some 
mysterious  assistant — whose  possible  existence  was  a consolu- 
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fion  to  the  envious  and  the  malignant.  Examples  in  our  own 
day  are  common  enough.  If  Sliakspere  felt  an  honest  indig- 
nation in  being  attacked  in  this  way  as  “an  u]istart  crow  beau- 
tified with  our  leathers,”  it  must  have  been  consoling  to  have 
lad  the  greatest  of  his  poetical  contemporaries  speak  at  the 
same  period  of  him  ns  “ full  of  high  thoughts'  invention.’' 

It  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a just  ground  for  belief 
fiiat  the  “pleasant  Willy”  of  Spenser's  ‘Thalia’  was  William 

> la  spere,  we  have  at  once  disposed  of  the  assertion  tliat  he 
had  attained  no  reputation  previous  to  1591.  Malone  con- 
nects the  supposed  date  of  Shakspere’s  commencement  as  a 
dramatic  writer  with  the  notice  of  him  by  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  passes  over  Nashe’s  “whole  Hamlets”  in  1589; 
he  maintains  that  the  description  of  the  “ gentle  spirit,”  who 

“ noth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell 
Tlian  so  himself  to  mockery  to  sell,” 

applied  not  to  Sliakspere,  but  to  Lyly,  who  was  at  that  instant 
most  active  in  “ mockery  but  he  fixes  Shakspere  with  having 
begun  to  write  in  1592,  because  Greene,  in  1593,  ridicules  him 
as  the  “ only  Shake-scene  in  the  country.”  In  an  age  when  there 
were  no  newspapers  and  no  reviews,  it  must  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  trace  the  course  of  any  man,  however  eminent,  by  the 
notices  of  the  writers  of  his  times.  An  author's  fame  then 
was  not  borne  through  every  quarter  of  the  land  in  the  very 
hour  in  which  it  was  won.  More  than  all,  the  reputation  of  a 
dramatic  writer  could  scarcely  be  known,  except  to  a resident 
in  London,  until  his  works  were  committed  to  the  press. 
The  first  play  ol  Shakspere's  which  was  printed  was  ‘ The  First 
Part  of  the  Contention’  (‘  Henry  VI.,’  Part  11.),  and  that  did 
not  appear  till  1591.  Now,  Malone  says,  “ In  Webbe’s  ‘Dis- 
course of  English  Poetry,’  published  in  15RC,  we  meet  with 
the  names  ot  most  ot  the  celebrated  poets  of  that  time;  p,ar- 
ticularly  those  of  George  Whetstone  and  Anthony  Munday, 
who  were  dramatic  writers;  but  we  find  no  trace  of  our 
author,  or  of  any  of  his  works.’’  But  Malone  does  not  tell 
us  that  in  Webbe's  ‘ Discourse  of  Poetry'  we  meet  with  the 
following  passage : — 

“ I am  humbly  to  desire  pardon  of  the  learned  company  of 
gentlemen  scholars,  and  students  of  the  Universities  and  Inns 
of  Court,  if  I omit  their  several  commendations  in  this  place, 
which  I know  a great  number  of  tliem  have  worthily  deserved, 
in  many  rare  devices  and  singular  inventions  of  poetry  : for 
neitlier  hath  it  been  my  good  iiaji  to  have  seen  all  which  I 
have  heard  of,  neither  is  my  abiding  in  such  place  where  I 
can  with  facility  get  knowledge  of  their  works.” 

“Three  years  afterwards,"  continues  Malone,  “Puttenham 
printed  his  ‘ Art  of  English  Poesy ;’  and  in  that  work  also  wo 
look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Shakspeare.”  The  book  speaks 
ot  the  one-and-thirty  years’  space  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ; and 
thus  puts  the  date  of  the  writing  a year  earlier  than  the  print- 
ing. But  we  here  look  in  vain  for  some  other  illustrious 
names  besides  those  of  Sliakspere.  Malone  has  not  told  us 
that  the  name  of  Edmund  Spenser  is  not  found  in  Puttenham  ; 
nor,  what  is  still  more  uncandid,  that  not  one  of  Shakspere’s 
early  dramatic  contemporaries  is  mentioned — neither  Marlowe, 
nor  Greene,  nor  Peele,  nor  Kyd,  nor  Lyly.  The  .author  evi- 
dently derives  his  knowledge  of  “ poets  and  poesy  ” from  a 
much  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  he  publishes.  He  does 
not  mention  Spenser  by  name  but  he  does  “ that  other  gentle- 
man who  wrote  the  late  ‘ Shepherd's  Calendar.’  ” I'lie  ‘ Shep- 
herd's Calendar’  of  Spenser  was  published  in  the  year  1579. 
Malone  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  omission  of  Shakspere's  name, 
or  any  notice  of  his  works,  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  ‘ Apology  of 
Poetry,’  printed  in  1591,  in  which  “he  lakes  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  theatre  and  mentions  some  of  the  celebrated 
dramas  ol  that  lime,  * is  a proof  that  none  of  Sliaksjiere's 
dramatic  comiiositions  had  then  appeared.  'J'lie  reader  will  be 
in  a better  jiosition  to  judge  of  the  value  of  this  argument  by  a 
reference  to  the  passage  of  Sir  John  Harrington: — 

“ For  tragedies,  to  omit  other  famous  tragedies  : that,  that 
was  played  at  St.  Johii's  in  Cambridge,  of  Itichard  III., 
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would  movp,  I think,  IMmlaris,  llie  tyrant,  mid  terrify  nil 
tyraimous-niindcd  men.*'  [This  was  a I^lin  play,  l»y  Dr. 

acted  some  years  before  1588.]  “Then  fur  comedies. 
How  full  of  harmless  mirth  is  our  Cambridge  * Peilantins’ 
and  the  Oxford  ‘Helium  Grammaticalc’!  ” [I^atin  plays 
ngain.]  “ Or,  to  sj>eak  of  n Ix)ndon  comedy,  how  much  gooil 
matter,  yen,  mid  matter  of  state,  is  there  in  that  comedy  called 
the  ‘ Play  of  the  Cards,*  in  which  it  is  showed  how  four  para- 
sitical knaves  robbed  the  four  principal  vocations  of  the 
realm;  videl.  the  vocation  of  soldiers,  scholars,  merchants, 
and  husbandmen.  Of  which  comedy,  I cannot  forget  the 
saying  of  a notable  wise  counsellor  timt  is  now  dead,  who,  when 
some  (to  sing  Placebo)  advised  that  it  should  be  forbidden, 
because  it  was  somewhat  too  plain,  and  indeed  as  the  old 
saying  is  (sooth  boord  is  no  boord),  yet  he  would  have  it 
allowed,  adding  it  was  fit  that  tliey  which  do  that  they  should 
not,  should  hear  that  tliey  would  not,'* 

Nothing,  it  will  be  seen^  can  be  more  exaggerated  than  Ma- 
lone’s statement,  “He  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  theatre, 
and  mentions  some  of  the  celebrated  dramas  of  that  time.” 
Does  he  mention  ‘ Tamburlatne,*  or  ‘ Faustus,’  or  ‘ The  Massacre 
of  Paris,*  or  ‘The  Jew  of  Malta*?  As  hedges  not,  it  may  be 
assumed  with  equal  justice  that  none  of  Marlowe's  composi- 
tions had  appealed  in  1591 ; and  yet  we  know  that  he  died  in 
1593.  SoofLyly’s  ‘Galathea,’  ‘Alexander  and  Campaspe,* 
‘ Endymion,’ &c.  So  of  Greenes  ‘Orlando  Furioso,’  ‘Friar 
Bacon,’  ‘James  IV.’  So  of  the  ‘Simnish  Tragedy’  of  Kyd. 
The  truth  is,  that  Harrington  in  hiff  notice  of  celebrated  dramas 
was  even  more  antiquated  than  Pulteiiham;  and  his  evidence, 
therefore,  in  this  matter  is  utterly  worthless.  But  iMalorie  has 
given  his  crowning  proof  that  Shaksjjere  had  not  written  be- 
fore 1591,  in  the  following  words  : — 

“ Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  ‘ Defence  of  Poesie,*  speaks  at 
some  length  of  tlie  low  state  of  dramatic  literature  at  the 
time  he  composed  this  treatise,  but  has  not  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  Sliakspearc,  whose  plays,  had  they  then  appeared, 
would  doubtless  have  rescued  the  Englisli  stage  from  the  con- 
tempt which  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  accomplished  writer; 
and  to  which  it  was  justly  exposed  by  the  wretched  composi- 
tions of  those  w'ho  preceded  our  poet.  ‘The  Defence  of  Poesie’ 
was  not  published  till  1595,  but  must  have  been  written 
some  years  before.** 

There  is  one  slight  objection  to  this  argument:  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the  year  1586 ; 
and  it  would  really  have  been  somewhat  surprising  if  the  illus- 
trious author  of  tlic  ‘ Defence  of  Poesy’  could  have  included 
Shakspere  in  bis  account  “ of  the  low  state  of  dramatic  lite- 
rature at  the  time  he  composed  tliis  treatise.”  ' If  he  had 
done  anything  in  dramatic  literature  before  1566,  he  had 
done  little.  We  have  thus  gone  through  all  the  usual  proofs 
that  Shakspere  could  not  have  written  before  1591, — 1593,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities, — and  we  leave  ourreaders  to  judge 
of  their  value. 

If  the  instances  of  the  mention  of  Shakspere  by  his  contem- 
poraries during  his  lifetime  be  not  numerous,  wc  are  com- 
Iicnsated  by  the  fulness  and  explicitness  of  one  notice — that 
of  Francis  Mercs,  in  1598.  Short  as  liis  notice  is,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  valuable  contribution  wliicb  wc  possess  towards  the 
‘ Life'  of  Sliakspere.  l^Iercs’was  a master  of  arts  of  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  church.  In  1598  he  published 
a book  called  * Palladia  Tam'uij  Wit's  Treasury.*  It  is  a col- 
lection of  moral  sentences  from  ancient  writers,  and  it  is 
descrilwd  by  Anthony  Wood  os  “a  noted  school-book.*’  Pre- 
fixed to  it  is  ‘ A Comparative  Discourse  of  our  English  Poets, 
with  the  Greek,  Jjatin,  and  Italian  Poets.*  Nothing  can  be 
more  decisive  than  this  ‘ Comparative  Discourse'  as  to  tlie 
rank  which,  in  lo98,  Shakspere  liad  taken  amongst  the  most 
eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  It  has  l>ecn  usual  to  quote 
only  one  passage  from  this  treatise  (which  is  indeed  far  the 
most  imimriant)— that  in  which  Slmksiwrc's  works  are  re- 
cited,— but  wc  prefer  to  quote  the  wliole : 

“ As  the  Greek  tongue  is  made  famous  and  eloquent  by 


Homer,  Hesiod,  Euripides,  A*'scbyliw,  Sophocles,  Piiidarui, 
Phocylides,  and  Aristophanes;  and  the  Latin  tongue  by 
\ irgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Silius  Italiciis.  Lucanus,  Lucretius, 
Ausonius,  and  Claudiarius;  so  the  English  tongue  is  miglitily 
enriclied,  and  gorgeously  invested  in  rare  omaments  and  re- 
splendent habiliments,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  .Spenser,  Daniel, 
Drayton,  Warner,  S!iaki.*«peare,  Marlow,  and  Chapmaii. 

“ As  the  soul  of  Kuphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pytha- 
goras, so  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and 
hoiiey-tongucd  Shakesj>earc ; witness  his  ‘ Venus  and  Adonis, ’ 
his  ‘ Lucrccc,'  his  sugared  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  &c. 

“ As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  I^t  for 
comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  I^tiiu,  so  Sliakespeare,  among 
the  English,  is  the  most  excellent  in  Ixrth  kinds  for  the  stage ; 
for  comedy,  witness  his  ‘ Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  bis  ‘ Errors,*  his 
‘ Love  Labours  Lost,’  his  ‘ Love  Lal>ours  Won,'  his  ‘ Mid- 
summer's Night  Drekm,’  and  his  ‘ Merchant  of  Venice  ;*  for 
tragedy,  bis  ‘ Richard  II.,*  ‘ Ricliard  III.,’  * Henry  IV./  ‘ King 
John,*  ‘ Titus  Andronicus,’  and  his  ‘ Romeo  and  Juliet.’ 

“ As  Kpius  Stolo  said  that  the  Muses  would  speak  with 
Plautus's  tongue,  if  they  would  speak  Latin ; so  I say  tliat  tlie 
Muses  would  6|ieak  with  Shakespeare's  fine  filed  pluase,  if  they 
would  speak  English. 

“ As  these  tragic  poets  flourished  in  Greece — .tschylus, 
Euripides,  Sophocles,  Alexander  AEtolus,  Aclisus  Erithriseus, 
Astydamas  Atheiiieiisis,  Apollodorus  Tarsensis,  Nicomachus 
Plirygius,  Thespis  Atticus,  and  Timon  AppoHoniates;  and 
these  among  the  Latins — Accius,  M.  Attilius,  Pom{ioiiius 
Secuiidiis,  and  Seneca;  so  these  are  our  best  for  tragedy — the 
Lord  Buckhurst,  Doctor  Leg  of  Cambridge,  Doctor  Kdes  of 
Oxford,  Master  Edward  Ferris,  tbe  author  of  the  ‘ Mirror  for 
Magistrates,’  Marlow,  Peele,  Watson,  Kid,  Shakespeare,  Dray- 
ton, Chapman,  Decker,  and  Benjamin  Joiison. 

“ The  best  poets  for  comedy,  among  the  Greeks,  are  tliese — 
Menander,  Aristophanes,  Eupolis  Atheiiiensis.  Alexis  Tcrius, 
Nicostratus,  Amipsios  Atheiiiensis,  Anaxandrides  Rhodius, 
Aristonymus,  Archippus  Atlieniensis,  and  Callias  AUienicnsxs ; 
and  among  the  Latins,  Plautus,  Terence,  Nsevius,  Sext.  Tur- 
pilius,  Licinius  Imbrex,  and  Virgilius  Romanus : so  tlie  best 
for  comedy  among  us  be — Edward  Earl  of  Oxford,  Doctor 
Gager  of  Oxford,  Master  Rowley  (once  a rare  scholar  of  learned 
Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge),  Mr.  Edwards  (one  of  her 
Majesty  s chapel),  eloquent  and  witty  John  Lilly,  Lotlge, 
Gascoyne,  Greene,  Shakesjieare,  Thomas  Nasli,  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  Anthony  Muiidye  (our  best  plotter),  Cliapman,  Por- 
ter, Wilson,  Hatliway,  and  Henry  Chettle.” 

The  praise  [of  Shaks|)ere  by  Meres  is  much  more  detailed 
than  tliat  which  he  gives  to  any  other  writer.  In  his  own 
peculiar  walk,  (comedy  and  tragedy,)  he  “ is  the  most  excellent 
in  both  kinds  for  the  stage.”  The  list  of  Sliaksjicre's  plays 
which  Meres  gives  in  1598  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  l>e  a 
complete  one.  I’revious  to  159S  there  had  been  only  printed 
the  two  Parts  of  tlie  ‘Contention,*  ‘Richard  III.,’  ‘ Richard 
11.,*  and  ‘ Romeo  and  Juliet.*  Of  the  six  comedies 
mentioned  by  l\Iercs,  not  one  had  been  published;  neither  had 
‘ Henry  IV.,’ ‘ King  John,'  nor  ‘Titus  Andronicus;*  but,  in 

1597,  ‘Love's  labour's  Lost,'  and  the  ‘First  Part  of  Henry 
IV.,’  had  been  entered  in  Stationers'  Hall.  Without  the  list 
of  Meres,  tliercfore,  we  could  not  liavc  absolutely  shown  that 
the  ‘ I'wo  Gentlemen  of  ^'e^ona,'  the  * Comedy  of  Errors,'  the 
‘ All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,’  (which,  we  haveocry  reason  to 
think,  was  designated  as  ‘ Love  Labours  Won,’)  tlie  ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,'  the  ‘Merchant  of  Venice,'  thc‘  King  John,' 
and  tlic  ‘ Titus  Andronicus,*  were  written  and  produced  licforc 

1598.  The  list  of  MereS  omits  the  original  ‘ Hamlet'  and  Uic 
‘ Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  wliicli,  wc  have  reason  to  think,  were 
produced  lioforc  1598 ; but,  looking  at  Mercs's  list  alone,  how 
gloriously  had  Sliakspere  eanictl  that  reputation  whidi  he  had 
thus  acquired  in  1598!  He  was  then  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
but  he  had  pnxluccd  all  his  great  historical  plays,  with  the 
exception  of ‘Henry  V.' and  ‘Henry  VHl,'  (wc  include  ‘ Henry 
VI.'  as  a matter  of  course,  because  it  must  have  jircccdcd 
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* Ricluml  III.’) ; he  hail  given  us  ‘ Romeo  ami  Juliet,’  and  had 
even  “corrcctinl  and  augmented  ' it;  the  stage  was  in  posses- 
sion, and  the  fame  acknowledged,  of  six  of  liis  most  delicious 
comedies.  Uefore  the  close  of  that  century  we  have  little 
doubt  that  he  Imd  also  produced  ‘ Henry  V.,’  ‘The  I^Ierry  Wives 
of  ^Vindsor,’  and  ‘ Much  Ado  about  Nothing.’  It  would  be 
impossible  in  this  place  to  attempt  any  classilication  of  tliese 
plays  in  strict  chronological  order.  In  flie  ‘Pictorial  Edition 
of  Shaksi>ere’  we  have  collected  all  the  evidence  which  we 
could  find  to  bear  upon  the  particular  date  of  each  play  ; and 
wc  may.here  very  briefly  group  them  in  cycles,  according  to 
tlie  notions  which  we  entertain  of  the  separate  dates. 

If ‘Titus  Androiiicus’  were  written  by  Shakspere,  (and  the 
patiiiiv  evidence  that  it  was  so  written  is  most  distinct,)  we 
must  jdace  it  very  early.  It  belongs  unquestionably  to  the 
transition  state  of  the  drama;  it  is  what  Shakspere  would  not 
have  written  in  his  middle  life;  it  is  full  of  extravagant  hor- 
rors ; it  is  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  Charles  Eaml)  that  “ blood 
is  made  as  light  of  in  some  of  these  old  dramas  as  money  in  a 
modem  sentimental  comedy.”  The  versification,  too,  is  more 
monotonous  than  that  of  Shaksperc's  later  works.  ‘ Pericles’  is 
an  example  of  a very  diilercnt  style  of  drama.  It  is  the 
li*gendary  tale  of  the  old  stage — a succession  of  adventures 
spread  over  a long  series  of  years,  without  any  very  distinct 
cohesion — presenting  jiassages  of  great  vigour  and  beauty,  in 
connexion  with  others  contrasting  remarkably  in  their  feeble- 
ness. It  has  been  shown  satisfactorily  enough  tliat  ‘Pericles* 
was  called  a new  play  in  1608  : and  that  it  was  very  popular 
in  the  later  Shaksperian  period.  Rut  we  cannot  reconcile  a 
bedief  in  this  with  tlie  internal  evidence  of  the  play  itself.  It 
may  have  been  revived  in  1608;  it  may  then  have  been  altered 
by  the  poet  himself;  but  we  must  still  cling  to  the  opinion 
80  confidently  expressed  by  Dryden,  that 

“ Shaksperc’s  own  muse  his  ‘ Pericles  ’ first  bore.” 

The  tivo  plays  of  ‘Titus  Andronicus’  and  ‘Pericles’  are 
by  many  still  considered  as  not  written  by  Shakspere.  Reliev- 
ing them  to  be  very  early  plays,  we  may  ask,  Who  else  could 
have  written  them?  Of  the  otlier  plays  assigned  to  Shakspere, 
and  printed  in  one  of  the  folio  editions  of  his  works,  but  whose 
genuineness  cannot,  we  think,  be  asserted  upon  any  unpre- 
judiced examination  of  their  internal  evidence,  it  may  be 
siifiicieDt  to  mention  the  titles  : — ‘ Tx)crine,’  ‘ Sir  John  Oldcastle,’ 

‘ Lord  Cromwell,’  ‘ The  London  Prodigal,’  ‘ Tlie  Puritan.*  It  is 
not  impossible  that  ‘A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,’  a very  short  and 
hasty  performance  of  considerable  power,  may  be  Shakspere’s. 

To  the  period,  then,  from  Shaksjiere’s  early  manhood,  from 
(he  time  of  his  marriage,  to  1591,  the  date  ofSpensers  ‘ Tears  of 
the  Muses,’  we  would  assign  not  less  than  nine  dramas,  instead 
of  believing  that  he  first  began  to  write  in  1591.  Some  of 
those  dramas  may  possibly  then  liave  been  created  in  an  im- 
[lerfect  state,  very  diflerent  from  that  in  which  we  have 
received  them. 

If  the  ‘ Titus  Andronicus’  and  ‘Pericles*  are  Shaksperc's, 
llicy  belong  to  this  epoch  in  their  first  state,  whatever  it  might 
liave  been.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  three  plays,  in  their 
original  form,  which  we  now  call  the  three  Parts  of  ‘ Henry  VI.,’ 
were  his ; and  tlicy  also  belong  to  this  epoch.  That  ‘ Hamlet,’  in 
a very  imjierfect  state,  probably  more  imperfect  even  than  the 
sketch  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  the  play 
alluded  to  by  Nashe  in  1589,  we  have  no  doubt.  In  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  copy,  dated  1003,  there  arc  passages,  after- 
wards omitted,  which  decidedly  refer  to  an  early  state  of  the 
stage.  In  that  copy,  for  example,  “ Termagant*'  and  “ Herod’* 
are  mentioned,  and  this  mention  has  reference  to  the  time  when 
these  characters  )K)S80sscd  the  ^age  in  ])ageants  and  mysteries. 
Again,  the  reproof  of  the  extemporal  clowns — the  injunction 
that  they  should  speak  no  more  thau  is  set  down  for  them— 
applied  to  the  infancy  of  the  stage.  Shakspere  had  reformed 
the  clowns  before  the  date  usually  assigned  to  ‘ Hamlet.*  In 
a l>ook,  called  ‘Tarleton’s  Jeiisis,’  published  in  1611,  we  have 
some  specimens  of  the  licence  winch  this  prince  of  clowns  was 
wont  to  take.  The  author,  however,  adds,  “ Rut  would  1 see 


our  clo^vns  in  these  dat/s  do  the  like?  No,  I warrant  ye.'*  In 
the  original  copy  of  ‘ Hamlet’  the  reproof  of  the  clowns  is 
more  difluse  than  in  the  augmented  copy ; and  the  following 
passage  distinctly  shows  one  of  tlie  evils  which  Shakspere  had 
to  contend  with,  and  which  ho  probably  had  overcome  before 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centui*y  : — “ And  then  you  have  some 
again  that  keeps  one  suit  of  jests,  as  a man  is  known  by  one 
suit  of  apparel ; and  gentlemen  quote  his  jests  down  in  tlieir 
tables  before  tliey  come  to  the  play,  ns  thus : Cannot  you  stay 
till  I eat  my  porridge?  and,  you  owe  me  a quarter’s  wages; 
and,  my  coat  wants  a cullison;  and,  your  beer  is  sour;  ami, 
blabbering  with  bis  lips,  and  thus  keeping  in  his  cinkapase  of 
jests,  when,  God  knows,  the  warm  clown  cannot  make  a jest 
unless  by  chance,  as  the  blind  man  catebefh  a hare : Masters, 
tell  him  of  it.”  The  additions  to  these  directions  to  the 
players,  in  the  augmented  copy,  are,  on  tlie  other  hand,  such 
as  bespeak  a conjpiousness  of  the  elevation  which  the  stage  had 
attained  in  its  “ high  and  palmy  state,”  a little  before  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  wlien  its  purpose,  as  realised  by  Shakspere 
and  Jonsou  especially,  was  “to bold,  as  twere,  the  mirror  up 
to  nature;  to  show  virtue  lier  own  feature,  scorn  Iier  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body' of  the  time  Ids  forai  and 
pressure,” 

Amongst  the  comedies,  that  ‘The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona* 
belongs  to  this  cycle  we  have  already  mentioned  our  belief. 
Pope  called  tlie  style  of  ‘The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona*  “simple 
and  uiiafiected.*’  It  was  opposed  to  Shaks})cre’s  later  style, 
which  is  teeming  with  allusion  upon  allusion,  dropped  out  of 
the  exceeding  riches  of  his  glorious  imagination.  With  the 
exception  of  the  few  obsolete  words,  and  the  unfamiliar  appli- 
cation of  words  still  in  use,  this  comedy  has,  to  our  minds,  a 
very  modern  air.  The  thoughts  are  natural  and  obvious,  the 
images  familiar  and  general.  The  most  celebrated  passages 
have  a character  of  grace  rather  than  of  beauty;  tlie  elegance 
of  a youthful  poet  aiming  to  be  correct,  instead  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  jierfect  artist,  subjecting  every  crude  and  ajipa- 
reiitly  unmaitugeable  thought  to  the  wonderful  alchymy  of  his 
all- penetrating  genius.  Of  ‘ Love’s  Labour 's  Lost,’  Coleridge, 
who  always  si)eaks  of  this  comedy  as  a “juvenile  drama”— 
“ a young  author’s  first  work” — says,  “ The  characters  in  this 
play  are  either  impersonated  out  of  Shaksiiere's  own  multi- 
formity by  imaginative  self-position,  or  out  of  such  as  a country 
town  and  a schoolboy's  observation  miyht  supply*'  The  story 
has  most  of  the  features  whicli  would  be  derived  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  romances.  The  action  of  the 
comedy,  and  the  higher  actors,  are  the  creations  of  one  wlio 
was  imbued  with  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  With 
tliese  materials,  and  out  of  his  own  “ imaginative  self- position,” 
might  Shakspere  have  readily  produced  the  King  and  Princess, 
the  lords  and  ladies,  of  this  comedy  ; — and  he  might  have 
caught  the  tone  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth, — the  wit,  tlie  play 
upon  words,  the  forced  attempts  to  say  and  do  clever  things, — 
without  any  actual  contact  with  the  society  which  was  acces- 
sible to  him  after  bis  fame  conferred  disliuctioii  even  upon  the 
highest  and  most  accomplished  patron.  The  more  ludicrous 
characters  of  the  drama  were  unquestionably  within  the  range 
of  ‘‘  a schoolboy’s  observation.'*  In  ‘ The  Comedy  of  Errors' 
we  have  two  descriptions  of  internal  evidence  to  show  that  it 
was  a very  early  play.  First,  the  great  prevalence  of  that 
measure  which  was  known  to  our  language  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Chaucer  by  the  name  of  “ rime  dogerel.”  This  pe- 
culiarity is  foundyoiily  in  three  of  our  author’s  plays, — in 
‘ Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost,*  in  ‘ The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,’  and  in 
‘ The  Comedy  of  Errors.’  Rut  tliis  measure  was  a distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  tlie  eaily  English  drama.  It  prevails 
very  much  more  in  this  play  thau  in  ‘Love’s  lyabour’s  Lost;' 
for  prose  is  here  much  more  sparingly  introduced.  The 
doggrel  seems  to  stand  half-way  between  prose  and  verse, 
marking  the  distinction  between  the  language  of  a work  of  art 
and  that  of  ordinary  life,  in  the  same  way  that  the  recitative 
docs  in  a musical  cumposilioii.  Secondly,  in  ‘ Love’s  Labour ’s 
Lost,’  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet,’  ‘ A Midsummer  Nights  Dream,’ 
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and  ‘Tlie  Comedy  of  Krrors,’  nllnnmlc  rliymcs  arc  very 
frequenlly  iiilroduceil.  Sliakspere  ulilained  (lie  innutcry  over 
tills  species  of  verse  in  the  ‘ \ emis  and  Adonis,’  tlie  tirsl 
heir  of  his  invention,"  lus  he  hitnsclf  calls  it.  He  writes  it  with 
extraordinary  facility — with  an  ease  and  ]iowcr  that  strikingly 
contrast  with  the  more  lahonred  elegiac  stanzas  of  modern  times. 
Nothing  can  be  more  harmonious,  or  the  harmony  more  varied, 
than  this  measure  iu  Shakspere's  hands.  Take,  for  example, 
the  well-known  lines  in  the  ‘ Venus  and  Adonis,'  which, 
themselves  the  most  perfect  music,  have  been  allied  to  one  of 
the  most  successful  musical  compositions  of  ihc  present  day  : — 

“ Bid  me  discourse,  I will  enchant  thine  ear. 

Or,  like  a fairy,  trip  upon  the  green, 

Or,  like  a nymph,  with  long  disheveU'd  hair. 

Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen." 

There  was  clearly  a time  in  Shakspere's  poetical  life  when  he 
delighted  in  this  species  of  versilication  ; nqil  iu  many  of  the 
instances  iu  which  he  has  employed  it  in  the  dramas  we  have 
mentioned,  the  passages  have  somewhat  of  a fragmentary  ap- 
|iearance,  as  if  they  were  not  originally  cast  in  a dramatic 
mould,  but  were  amongst  those  scattered  thoughts  of  the 
young  poet  which  had  shaped  themselves  into  verse,  without  a 
purpose  beyond  that  of  embodying  his  feeling  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  harmonious.  'When  the  time  arrived  that  he  had  fully 
dedicated  himself  to  the  great  work  of  his  life,  he  rarely  ven- 
tured upon  cultivating  these  offshoots  of  his  early  versification. 
The  doggrel  was  entirely  rejected — the  alternate  rhymes  no 
longer  templed  him  by  their  music  to  introduce  a measure 
which  is  scarcely  akin  with  the  dramatic  spirit — the  -couplet 
was  adopted  more  and  more  sparingly — and  he  finally  adheres 
to  the  blank  verse  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
created, — in  his  hands  certainly  the  grandest  as  well  as  the 
sweetest  form  in  which  the  highest  thoughts  were  ever  unfolded 
to  listening  humanity. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  a date  to  ‘The  Taming  of  the 
Slirew;’  for  it  is  to  all  appearance  founded  on  a play  entirely 
diff’erent  in  its  versification,  its  style  of  imagery,  and  its 
characters,  hut  essentially  the  same  in  the  conduct  of  its 
incidents.  We  have  formerly  expressed  a belief  that  the  older 
play  was  Greene’s.  It  ap[)ears  very  difficult  to  understand  how 
Shakspere  could  have  undertaken  the  task  of  re-writing  the 
play  of  a contemporary  author  without  adopting  a line  of  his 
original.  The  mode  in  which  the  two  men  deal  with  the 
same  materials  is  certainly  a most  remarkable  exhibition,  not 
only  of  the  different  degrees  of  their  power,  but  of  their 
difl’erent  views  of  their  art.  The  only  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  problem  would  be  the  discovery  of  some  still  older  play 
which  they  had  each  used  as  common  stock. 

We  have  only  one  drama  to  add  to  this  cycle,  and  that  we 
believe  was  ‘ Romeo  and  Juliet'  iu  its  original  form.  The  first 
edition  of  that  tragedy,  jirinted  in  1.597,  differs  very- materially 
from  the  second,  of  1599.  Tlie  dates  which  some  of  the 
earliest  copies  of  .Shakspere’s  plays  bear  furnish  little  evidence 
of  the  dates  of  their  composition ; for  they  were  in  several 
instances  piracies  from  manuscripts  that  had  been  probably  su- 
jierseded  ill  the  theatre.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  believing, 
although  it  would  he  exceedingly  difficult  to  communicate 
the  grounds  of  our  belief  fully  to  our  readers,  that  the  altera- 
tions made  by  .Shaks[iere  upon  his  first  cojiy  of  ‘ Romeo  and 
Juliet,  as  printed  in  1597  (which  alterations  are  shown  in  his 
second  copy  as  printed  in  1599),  exhibit  diff'erences  as  to  the 
(piality  of  his  mind — differences  in  judgment — diff'erences  in 
Ihc  cast  of  thought — differences  in  ])oelical  power — which 
cannot  he  accounted  for  by  (ho  growth  of  his  mind  during  two 
years  only.  If  (he  first  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet’  were  producerl 
in  1591,  and  (he  second  in  l.'Mtg,  „.e  have  an  interval  of 
eight  years,  m which  some  of  hi,  most  finished  work,  had 
been  given  to  the  world.  During  this  period  his  richne«i,  ns 
well  as  his  swediie.,,,  had  Ik-oii  developed;  and  it  is  (his 
development  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  siiiwraddiMl  p,i,- 
sages  111  * Uomca  ami  .luliel.’  * 

The  ‘.Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  may  betaken,  we  appre- 


hend, as  a coiiiiectiiig  link  Ix-tween  the  dramas  which  lieloiig 
to  (lie  first  cycle  and  (hose  w'liich  may  be  assigned  to  the 
reinaiiiiiig  years  of  (he  sixteenth  century. 

We  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  plays  which 
belong  to  .Shaksjx-re's  rmchUf  jieriod.  The  list  of  Jleres,  and 
(ho  dates  of  the  original  eilitions  of  those  plays,  are  our  best 
guides.  The  exact  years  in  which  (iiey  first  ap|ieared  can  only 
be  determined  in  one  or  two  cases;  and  it  is  of  little  consequenc.e 
it  they  canild  lie  determined.  Tlie  earliest  of  tlie  historical 
|ihays  of  this  cycle  were  those  which  completed  the  great  story 
of  t|ic  wars  of  the  Ruses.  ‘ Ricliard  HI.'  naturally  termi- 
nated the  eventful  history  of  the  house  of  York  ; ‘ Ricliard  II.’ 
commenced  the  more  magnificent  exhibition  of  tlie  fortunes 
of  the  house  of  I-ancaster.  Roth  these  plays  were  jirinted  in 
1-597.  Tlie  two  great  historical  plays  which  succetxled  them 
were,  no  doubt,  produced  before  1599.  ‘ Henry  V.’  undoubt- 

edly Udoiigs  to  that  year;  and  this  great  song  of  national 
triumph  grew  out  of  the  earlier  history  of  tlie  “ mad-cap 
Prince  of  Wales.’’  The  three  latter  histories  are  most  remark- 
able for  the  exhibition  of  tlie  greatest  comic  jxiwer  that  tlie 
world  has  ever  seen.  'When  tlie  genius  of  Sliakspere  produced 
Falstaff,  its  most  distinguishing  cliaracteristics,^his  wit  and 
humour,  had  attained  their  eitremest  perfection.  Tliere  is 
much  of  the  same  high  comedy  in  ‘King  John.’  Tliiswas  the 
period  which  also  produced  those  comic  dramas  which  are 
most  distinguished  for  their  brilliancy  of  dialogue — the  “fine 
filed  phrase”  which  Meres  describes, — ‘Tlie  Merry  Wires  of 
JV  indsor,’  ‘ Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  and  ‘ T welfth  Niglit.'  Tlie 
‘ Jlerchant  of  5'enice,'and  ‘All's  Well  tliat  Ends  Well,'  belong 
more  to  the  romantic  class.  The  ‘ Twelfth  Night’  was  originally 
thought  to  have  been  one  of  Shakspere's  latest  plays;  but  it  is 
now  proved,  beyond  a doubt,  tliat  it  was  acted  in  the  Middle 
Temple  Hall  in  the  Christmas  of  1601. 

The  close  of  the  fijleeiith  century  brings  us  to  Shakspere's 
thirty-fifth  year.  He  had  then  lieen  about  fifteen  years  in 
London.  We  are  not  willing  to  believe  tliat  his  whole  time 
was  iiassed  in  the  capital.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  it ; 
for  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  partly  gossip  and  partly  docu- 
mentary, makes  for  the  contrary  opinion.  Aubrey  tells  us 
“the  humour  of  the  constable  in  ‘ A M Idsummer  N ight’s  Dream’ 
he  happened  to  take  at  Grendon  iu  Bucks,  which  is  the  road 
from  London  to  Stratford,  aud  there  was  living  that  constable 
about  1642,  when  I first  came  to  Oxon.’'  The  honest  anti- 
quary makes  a slight  mistake  here.  There  is  no  constable  in 
‘A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ;'  but  he  probably  refers  to  the 
ever-famous  Dogberry  or  'Verges.  In  the  same  paper  Aubrey 
says,  “ he  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a-year.'’ 
Ill  another  paper,  which  contains  his  notice  of  Sir  IVilliant 
Davenant,  he  is  more  minute  in  this  m.atter  of  Shakspere’s 
journeys;  and  indulges  iu  sly  insinuations  which  scarcely 
beseem  a grave  antiquary  : — 

“ .Sir  I\  illiam  Davenant  was  bom  about  the  end  of  February 

baptized  3rd  of  March,  a.d.  1605-6,  in Street,  in  the 

city  of  Oxford,  at  the  Crown  Tavern.  His  father,  John  Da- 
venantj  was  a vintner  theie,  a very  grave  and  discreet  citizen; 
his  mother  was  a very  beautiful  woman,  and  of  very  good  wit, 
and  of  conversation  extremely  agreeable.  They  had  three 
sons,  viz.,  1,  Robert;  2,  M'illiam ; 3,  Nicholas  (an  attorney )— 
Robert  was  a Fellow  of  St.  John's  College  in  Oxon,  then 
preferred  to  the  jiarsoiiage  of  M'est  Kington  by  Bishop  Da- 
venaiit,  whosecliaplaiii  he  was : — and  two  handsome  daiigliters; 
one  married  to  Gabriel  Bridges,  B.D.  of  C.C.  College,  beiie- 
liced  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse;  anotlier  to  Dr.  Sherbunie 
mini.s(er  of  I’citibridge,  iu  HcrefonI,  and  a canon  of  (hat 
church.  Mr.  M'illiam  .Shakespeare  was  wont  to  go  into  M'ar- 
wickshiro  once  a-year,  and  did  commonly  in  his  journey  lie 
at  (his  house  in  Oxon,  where  he  was  exceedingly  resjiectcd. 
Now  .Sir  IVilliam  would  sometimes,  when  he  was  pleasant 
over  a ghass  of  wine  with  his  most  intimate  friends,  e.  ,g.,  Sam. 
Butler  (author  of  Hudihr.-is),  Ac.,  s.iy,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  writ  with  the  very  spirit  that  Shakespeare  writ,  and 
seemed  contented  c-iuiigh  to  be  thought  his  sou. " 
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\V«  may  ns  well  give  the  remainder  of  Aubrey’s  anecdotes 
in  connexion  with  Shaks|x>aro,  in  n<Idition  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready given  with  reference  to  his  father  being  a butcher,  &c. 
After  telling  us  that  “he  was  a handsome  well-shaped  man, 
very  good  comixuiy,  and  of  a very  ready,  pleasant,  and 
smooth  wit,’’  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Grendon  constable,  and 
thus  proceeiis : — 

“Ren  Jonsoti  and  he  ilid  gather  humours  of  men  daily 
wherever  they  came.  One  time,  as  he  was  at  the  tavern  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  one  Coombes,  an  old  rich  usurer,  was  to 

be  buried  ; he  makes  there  this  extemporary  epitaph : 

‘ Ten  in  Uie  htmtinsl  llto  Devil  allows. 

Hut  Coombes  will  liave  twelve,  he  swears  and  vows  ; 

If  any  one  asks  who  lies  in  this  tomb. 

Iloh ! quoth  the  Devil,  ’t  is  my  John  o Coomlie.' 

He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a-year.  1 
tliink  I have  been  told  that  he  left  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  there  and  thereabout  to  a sister.  I liave  heard 


Sir  Wm.  Davenant  and  Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell  (who  is 
counted  the  best  comedian  we  have  now)  say  that  he  Imd  a 
most  jtrodigious  wit,  and  did  admire  his  natural  parts  beyond 
all  other  dramatic  writers.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  never 
blotted  out  a line  in  his  life;  said  Ben  Jonson,  ‘I  wish  ho 
liad  blotted  out  a thousand.’  His  comedies  will  remain  wit  as 
long  as  the  English  tongue  is  understood,  for  tliat  he  handles 
mores  homiiium ; now  our  present  writers  reflect  so  much  upon 
particular  persons  and  coxcombities,  that  twenty  years  hence 
they  will  not  be  understood." 

But  we  have  more  trustworthy  evidence  than  that  of  Jojin 
Aubrey  for  believing  that  Shakspere,  however  indispensable 
a protmeted  residence  in  London  might  be  to  his  interests  and 
those  of  his  family,  never  cast  aside  the  link  which  bound 
him  to  his  native  town.  In  1596  his  only  son  died,  and  in 
Stratford  he  was  buriecL  Tlie  parochial  register  gives  us  tlie 
melancholy  record  of  this  loss  : — 


But  this  event,  afflicting  as  it  must  have  been,  did  not  render 
the  great  poet’s  native  town  less  dear  to  him.  There  his  father 
and  mother,  tliere  his  wife  and  daughters,  there  his  sister  still 
lived.  In  1597  he  ])urchased  the  principal  house  in  Stratford. 
It  was  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
and  was  devised  by  bim  under  the  name  of  the  great  house. 
Dugdale  describes  it  as  “a  fair  house  built  of  brick  and 
timlier.”  It  appears  to  have  been  sold  out  of  the  Clopton 
family  before  i*  was  purchased  by  Shakspere.  In  the  poet's 
will  it  is  described  as  “all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement, 
with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  the  New 
Place.  ’ The  London  residence  of  Shaksi)ere  at  this  jieriod 
is  stated  to  have  been  in  Southwark,  near  the  Bear  Garden. 
It  is  now  incontestably  provetl  that  in  the  year  previous  to 
1596  Shakspere  held  a much  more  important  rank  as  a 
sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  than  in  1589;  and  that  the 
Globe  Tlieatre  also  belonged  to  the  body  of  proprietors  of 
which  he  was  one.  A .petition  to  the  privy  council,  presented 
in  1596,  was  found  in  the  State  Paper  Office  a few  years  ago, 

in  which  the  names  of  the  petitioners  stand  as  follows : 

“ The  bumble  petition  of  Thomas  Pope,  Richard  Burbage, 
John  HemmingS’  Augustine  Phillips,  William  Shakespeare, 
M illiam  Kempe,  \V  illiam  Sly,  Nicholas  Tooley,  and  others, 
servants  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  her. 
Majesty.” 

There  is  a tradition  that  the  valuable  estate  of  New  Place 
was  purchased  by  Sliakspere  through  the  munificent  assistance 
of  Lord  Southampton.  Rowe  telU  the  story  as  follows 

“ What  grace  soever  the  Queen  conferreil  upon  him,  it  was 
not  to  her  only  he  owed  the  fortune  which  the  reputation  of 
his  wit  made.  He  had  the  honour  to  meet  with  many  great 
and  uncommon  marks  of  favour  and  friendship  from  the  Earl 
of  .Southampton,  famous  in  the  histories  of  tliat  time  for  his 
friendship  to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.  It  was  to  that 
noble  Lord  he  dedicated  his  poem  of ‘Venus  and  Adonis.'  There 
is  one  instance  so  singular  in  the  magnificence  of  this  noble  pa- 
tron of  Shakspeare’s,  that,  if  1 liad  not  been  assured  that  the  story 
was  handed  down  by  Sir  W illiam  D'Avenant,  who  was  proba- 
bly very  well  acquainted  with  his  affairs,  1 should  not  have 
ventured  to  have  inserted ; that  my  Lord  Southampton  at  one 
time  gave  him  a thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go  through 
with  a purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a mind  to.” 

When  Shakspere  dedicated  the  ‘ Venus  and  Adonis’  to  Lord 
«outliampton  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age ; tlie  young  Earl, 
eiiry  \V  riothesley,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title  when  very 
young  was  only  twenty  years  old.  Southampton  devoted 
iinise  1 to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  the  encouragement  of 


poetry  and  learning,  with  most  honourable  ardour,  at  a very 
early  period  of  his  life.  Camden  speaks  of  him  as  cultivating 
literature  iii  the  first  flower  of  his  age.  Chapmmi,  in  one  of 
the  poems  accompanying  his  translation  of  the  ‘ Iliad,’  calls 
him  “leam’d  Earl.”  Florio,  in  1598,  says,  “ As  to  me  and 
many  more,  the  glorious  and  gracious  sunshine  of  your  honour 
hath  infused  light  and  life.”  Further,  the  honest  old  Italian 
speaks  out  his  obligations  very  plainly  in  addressing  the  Earl 
as  one  “ in  whose  jmg  and  patronage  I have  liveil  some  years.” 
According  to  the  feelings  of  those  days,  it  would  have  been 
no  discredit  to  Sliakspere  to  have  received  a magnificent  pre- 
sent from  Southampton.  The  word  “ patronage"  then  imidied, 
witliout  any  dishonour  to  the  patronized,  a payment  in  money. 
The  sum  stated  by  Rowe,  on  the  autliority  of  Davenant,  to 
have  been  presented  by  Soutliampton  to  Shaksjiere,  apjieai's 
certainly  a most  extraordinary  exaggeration  of  the  amount  of 
some  more  reasonable  present.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  that 
we  should  assess  what  that  present  was.  Malone  thinks  it  was 
a hundred  pounds.  The  tradition  came  to  Rowe  from  a very 
questionable  authority — from  one  who  pretended  to  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Shakspere’s  afl'airs,  which  he  never  could 
liave  possessed.  Davenant  was  not  ten  years  of  age  when 
Shakspere  died.  It  is  not  necessary,  to  account  for  Shakspere’s 
property  in  the  theatres,  or  even  for  his  purchase  of  New  Place 
at  Stratford,  that  we  should  imagine  tiiat  some  extraordinary 
prodigality  of  bounty  had  been  lavished  on  him.  He  ob- 
tained his  property  in  the  theatre  by  his  honest  labours,  steadily 
exerted,  though  witli  unequalled  facility,  from  his  earliest 
manhood.  The  jirofits  wliich  he  received  not  only  enabled 
him  to  maintain  his  family,  but  to  create  an  estate;  and  his 
was  not  a solitary  case.  Edward  Alleyn,  who  was  a contem- 
porary of  Shakspere,  a player  and  a theatrical  proprietor, 
realized  a fortune ; and  he  I’oundeil  Dulwich  College.  The 
intercourse  between  Shakspere  and  Lord  Southampton  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  mutual  respect  and  cordial  friendship ; 
not  a friendship  which  could  imply  large  obligations  from 
high  intellect  to  high  station.  \Vc  have  already  given  the  de- 
dication of  ‘ A'enus  and  Adonis ;’  it  is  manly  and  respectful 

hot  implying  any  very  close  acquaintance,  asking  no  favours, 
expressing  gratitude  for  none  already  conferreil.  The  dedica- 
tion to  the  ‘ Rape  of  Lucrece,’  published  in  tlie  following  year, 
speaks  in  some  rosjiects  a dill’ercnf  language : 

“ To  the  Right  Honourable  Henrg  U'riothcslg,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton aufl  Huron  of  Tilchfteld. 

“Tho  love  1 dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without  end ; 
whereof  this  iiamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  but  a superfluous 
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moiety.  The  warrant  I have  of  your  honoiimble  dinposilion, 
not  the  worth  of  my  unlulored  line*,  makes  it  assured  of  ac- 
ceptance. What  I have  done  is  yours,  wliat  I liave  to  do  is 
youra ; being  part  in  all  I have,  devoted  yours.  \V'crc  my 
worth  greater,  my  duty  would  show  greater ; meantime,  as  it 
is,  it  is  bound  to  your  Lordship,  to  whom  I ivish  long  life,  still 
lengthened  svith  all  happiness.  Your  Lordship's  in  all  duly, 

“ Wit.UAM  SlIAKESPEAIlE.” 

There  is  here  the  expression  of  strong  friendship,  according  to 
the  term  of  that  day,  “ love.”  Friends  were  then  called  /overt. 
lint  there  is,  also,  profound  resi)cct.  Shaksperc,  we  believe, 
would  not  have  written  this  dedication  for  money’s  worth. 
Jlrake  has  pointed  out  the  resemblance  between  this  dedication 
and  the  26th  Sonnet,  and  the  similarity  is  certainly  remark- 
able : — 

*'  r.nnl  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strengly  knit. 

To  thee  I send  this  written  embassage, 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit. 

Duty  so  gre.at,  which  wit  so  poor  ns  mine 
May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it ; 
lint  that  I hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 
In  thy  soul’s  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it ; 

Till  whatsoever  st,ar  that  guides  by  moving 
Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter’d  loving. 

To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect ; 

Then  may  I dare  to  boast  how  1 do  love  thee. 

Till  then,  not  show  my  head  whore  thou  may'st  prove  mo." 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  Sonnet  fs  literally  a dedication,  which 
accompanied  some  performance  of  the  poet  thus  privately  in- 
scribed to  an  illustrious  friend.  It  is,  however,  shrouded  in 
the  mystery  which  hangs  over  those  very  remarkable  produc- 
tions, first  published  in  1609,  under  the  following  title: — 

‘ Shake-speare’s  J Sonnets.  Never  before  imprmted.’  It  has 
been  held,  especially  by  the  German  critics,  that  these  Sonnets 
have  not  been  sulHciently  regarded  as  a store  of  materials  for 
the  biography  of  Shakspere.  This  objection  has  been  removed 
within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  publication  of  two  works 
whose  titles  would  appear  to  leave  us  nothing  to  desire.  The 
first  is,  ‘ On  tlie  Soimets  of  Shakespeare,  identifying  tire  Person 
to  whom  they  are  addressed ; and  elucidating  several  Points  in 
the  Poet's  History.  By  .Tames  Boaden,  Esq.'  (1837.)  The 
second,  published  in  1838,  is  entitled  ‘ Shakespeare's  Auto- 
biographical Poems,  being  his  Sonnets  clearly  developed;  with 
his  Character,  drawn  chiefly  from  his  Works.  By  Charles 
Armitage  Brown.’  Mr.  Brown  affixes  this  motto  to  his  work: 
“ With  this  key,  simple  as  it  may  appear,  every  difficulty  is 
unlocked,  and  we  have  nothing  but  pure  uninterrupted  bio- 
graphy.” We  should  hail,  in  common  with  all  the  world, 
any  contribution  to  the  ” pure  uninterrupted  biography”  of 
any  portion  of  Shaksperc’s  career;  and  especially  of  auto- 
biography. But  we  cannot  think  tliat  we  have  yet  found  tliis 
treasure.  Tliere  are,  no  doubt,  in  Shakspere's  Sonnets  re- 
peated expressions  of  tlioughts  and  feelings  strictly  personal ; 
but  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  on  tire  other  hand,  to  receive 
these  poems  as  a continuous  expression  of  these  personal 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  alone  could  entitle  them  to  the 
name  of  “ autobiographical  poems.”  The  subject  is  one  in 
which  we  honestly  confess  the  extreme  difficulty  of  forming 
any  decided  opinion ; and  it  is  possible  that  our  opinion,  as  it 
is  now  formed,  may  be  qualified  by  our  owit  future  rcllectidli, 
or  by  the  suggestions  of  others.  But,  as  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  attempt  a ‘ Life  of  Sbaksperc,’  however  imperfect,  with- 
out a somewhat  full  reference  to  these  .Sonnets,  we  ore  bound 
to  ofl'er  mu-  readers  the  best  opinion  which  we  have  derive’d 
from  an  attentive  study  of  them. 

IV  e have  already  quoted  a passage  from  Francis  Meres  which 
we  must  here  repeat : As  the  soul  of  Kuphorhus  was  thought 

to  live  III  I’ytliagoras,  so  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in 
mell.tluous  and  honey-tongued  .Shakespeare ; witness  his  ‘ I'enus 
and  Adonis,’  his  ‘Lncreee,’  bis  sugared  sonnets  among  his  pri- 
vate friends,  .tc."  There  can  be  no  doiilit  that  the  “sugared 
sonnets"  were  circulated  in  manuscript  amongst  Shaks]ierc’s 


“ private  friemU.”  The  ‘ Venus  and  Adonis,’  and  the  ‘ Iai- 
crece/  were  j)rinteJ  ; hut  Meres  ajrpeals  erjualiy  to  llicse  pub- 
lished and  uijpiihlislied  works  to  sliow  tliat  ‘*die  sweet  witty 
soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellinuous  and  honey-tnngned  Sliaks- 
fierc.”  This  praise  was  printed  in  1598;  and  it  must  l»e 
assumed  that  the  “sugarecl  sonnets  **  liad  obtained  a reputation 
in  tlie  literar)'  and  courtly  circles  of  that  time.  It  was  tlien 
tlie  fashion  to  circulate  poems  in  manuscript ; and  “tiie  request 
of  friends,’’  which  Pope,  a century  afti^wards,  so  justly  ridi- 
culed, was  then  a real  motive  for  seeking  an  extended  jiuh- 
licity  through  the  press,  Ihit  .Slxakspere,  we  are  j>erfect]y 
certain,  never  corisented  to  tiie  publication  of  Oiese  sugared 
suniiets.  It  lias  been  doubted  wliether  the  Sonnets  published 
in  1(509  were  those  mentioned  by  Meres.  IJut  we  would  remark 
tliat  the  notoriety  which  ifercs  liad  given  to  the  **  sugare<i  son- 
nets ” incited  a publisher,  in  1599,  to  produce  something  which 
should  gratify  the  general  curiosity.  In  tliat  year  apjieared  a col- 
Ipction  of  iioems  bearing  the  name  of  Sliakspcre,  and  publishc*! 
by  W.  Jaggard,  entitlerl  ‘ Tlie  Passionate  Pilgrim.'  This 
little  collection  contains  two  Sonnets  which  are  also  given  in 
tlie  larger  collection  of  1609.  *llicy  are  those  numbered 
cxxxviii  and  cxliv  in  that  collection.  In  the  modem  reprints 
of  ‘ The  Passionate  Pilgrim*  it  is  usual  to  omit  tliese  two  Son- 
nets without  explanation,  because  tJiey  have  been  previously 
given  in  the  larger  collection  of  Sonnets,  But  it  is  impcrtaiit 
to  know  that,  previous  to  the  publication  of  ‘ The  Pasrionate 
Pilgrim,’  Shakspere,  if  the  Sonnets  are  to  b*e  taken  as  autobio- 
graphical, had  thus  descrlljed  himself:-— 

Wlicn  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth 
I do  believe  lier,  though  I kaow  she  lies  ; 

Tliat  she  might  think  me'some  nnt»itor’d  youth. 

Unlearned  in  tlic  world’s  false  subtilUcs. 

Tims  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 

Although  she  kno\\*s  ray  days  are  past  the 
Simply  I credit  her  false-speaking  tongue; 

On  both  sides  Urns  is  simple  truth  suppress'd. 

But  wherefore  says  she  uot  she  is  unjust  ? 

And  wherefore  say  not  I that  I am  old  ? 

O,  love’s  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 

And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told  : 

Therefore  I lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 

And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  Oatter’d  be.” 

Thus,  before  1599,  we  know  not  how  much  earlier,  the  best  of 
Shakspere’s  years  were  past ; lie  was  old,  according  to  his  own 
account.  We  know,  indeed,  that  men  of  middle  life,  men 
between  forty  and  fifty,  were  in  those  days  termed  old ; a fact 
which  indicates  partly  the  increased  average  duration  of  life  at 
the  present  time,  and  partly  the  greater  reverence  in  which  (he 
head  of  a family  was  formerly  held  hy  his  children  and  de- 
pendants. But  in  the  year  in  which  ‘ The  Passionate  Pilgrim' 

. was  published  Shakspere  was  only  thirty-five.  The  term  ‘ old  ’ 
was  not  therefore  strictly  applicable  to  him.  But  the  73nl 
Somiet  of  the  larger  collection  expresses  the  sentiment  not  more 
strongly  though  far  more  beautifully ; — 

“ That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  i»ehold 
^Micn  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Ui>on  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 

Bure,  ruin’d  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

In  me  thou  soost  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunstd  fadrth  iu  the  ucs»t. 

Which  by  and  by  black  night  doih  Lake  away, 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  n'st. 

In  roe  thou  soesl  the  glowing  of  ^uch  lire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 

As  the  dealh’lied  whereon  it  must  expire. 

Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish’d  by. 

This  thou  iK*rcci>’st.  which  makes  thy  love  mor.'  strong 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long.” 

IVc  tiave  evidence,  tlieii,  that  if  (lie  Sonnel*,  col/ectiirhj.  are 
(o  be  lakcn  as  “ autoliiograpbieal,"  they  belong  to  the  middle 
period  of  Sliakapere’s  life,  however  tlicy  may  refer  to  the  autumn 
of  bis  years,  the  twilight  of  liis  day,  the  ashes  of  his  youth. 
They  belong  to  the  periml  when  the  great  jioet  had  yet  to  write 
fifleen  of  his  most  wonderful  plays, — some  of  them  rumiiiig 
over  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  a youthful  imagination.  But 
‘ The  Passioiiatc  I’ilgriui  ’ contains  a Sonnel,  uot  in  Uie  larger 
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collection,— -not  forming,  it  would  be  said,  any  part  of  tliat  con- 
tinuous jweiii.  It  contains  a Sonnet  which  on  every  account 
we  delight  to  reprint,  for  it  includes  a tribute  from  Shakspcre 
to  SjKMiser : — 

**  If  music  ami  sweet  poetry  agree, 

As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  broU»er, 

'nien  must  tlio  love  bo  grejit  ’twixt  llioo  and  me, 

IkH:au8o  thou  lov’st  llio  one,  and  I the  other. 

Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  wiiose  licavenly  touch 
Ui>on  the  lute  doth  ravisli  human  scnsii ; 

Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 

As.  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 

Tliou  lov’st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
Tint  Phojbus*  lute,  the  (piccn  of  music,  makes ; 

An»i  I in  deep  d'dight  nra  chiefly  drown’d, 
henas  himself  to  singing  he  l>ctakes. 

. One  go<l  is  god  of  both,  us  \H)ets  foigu  ; 

One  knight  loves  botli,  and  both  in  thee  remain* 

Now,  poor  Spenser  died  heart-broken  in  January,  1599. 
Tim  first  three  books  of  tlie  ‘Fairy  Queen,’  to  which  the  words 
“ deep  conceit  are  supposed  to  allude,  were  priiite<l  in  1590, 
the  tliree  other  books  in  1596.  Spenser,  pressed  down  by 
public  duties  and  misfortunes,  published  nothing  after.  These 
facts  show  that  we  have  a range  of  several  years  in  determining 
the  dates  of  Shakspcre ’s  Sonnets.  But  the  two  Soimets  of  ‘ I’lie 
Piissionate  Pilgrim,*  which  were  also  published  in  the  larger 
collection,  lead  us  to  infer  something  more.  If  they  were 
fakrn  otti  from  that  lai^er  collection  no  one  could  say  that  its 
continuity  would  be  deranged.  There  are  other  Sonnets, 
]troix*rly  so  called,  in  ‘The  Passionate  Pilgrim/  which,  if 
limy  were  to  l)c  added  to  the  larger  collection,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  inserting  tliem,  so  as  to  be  as  continuous  as  the 
two  which  are  common  to  both  works.  The  notion  of  con- 
tinuity was  not  entertained  with  regard  to  ‘Tlie  Passionate 
Pilgrim,*  probably  because  it  contains  only  some  twenty 
poems ; but  some  principle  of  order  is  maintained  even  in 
these,  in  the  modern  edition  of  the  collection.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  ^Villiam  Jaggard,  the  original  publisher,  got 
together  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  “sugared  sonnets”  cir- 
culating amongst  Shakspere’s  “private  friends;”  and  he 
picked  up  something  from  otlier  sources.  He  took  two  poems 
out  of  ‘ Ixjve’s  Labour’s  Lost,’  which  was  printed  only  the  year 
Iwfore.  Tlic  whole  publication  was  doubtlessly  piratical ; and 
the  boldness  of  the  pirate  went  somewhat  further  at  a future 
time.  In  1612  he  published  a third  edition  of  this  ‘ Pilgrim,’ 
in  which  he  inserted,  os  Shaksjmre’s,  translations  of  two  of 
Ovid’s  Epistles,  which  were  really  the  w’ork.  of  Heywood. 
Heywood  claimed  his  o^vn;  and  says  of  Shakspere  tliat  he  was 
“ much  offended  with  M.  Jaggard,  that,  altogether  unknown 
to  liim,  presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name.”  AVe  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  1599,  Shakspere  was  not  altogether  pleaseJ 
with  M.  Jaggard  in  producing  the  medley  of  ‘The  Passionate 
Pilgrim.’  It  contained  this  Sonnet: — 

“ Two  loves  I have  of  comfort  and  despair, 

Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 

Tlje  better  angel  is  a man  riglit  fair, 

Tlic  worser  spirit  a woman,  colour’d  ill. 

To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  ray  female  evil 
Tcmptclh  my  better  angel  from  my  side, 

And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a devil, 

Wooing  hU  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 

And  ii>liether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  llend, 

Suspect  I may,  but  not  directly  tell ; 

flut  l>cing  botli  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 

I giic-w  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

Yet  this  shall  I ne’er  know,  but  live  in  doubt, 

Till  my  bad  angul  fire  my  good  one  out." 

If  tills  Sonnet,  which  forms  the  LMtli  of  the  larger  col- 
lection, had  been  taken,  in  1599,  to  imply  that  Shakspere  had 
a bad  angel,  a female  evil,  it  would  not  have  increased  his 
domestic  comfort  or  his  rcsiiectability  at  Stratford.  There 
were  enough  there  to  buy  books  with  his  name,  and  to  exhibit 
them  to  his  family.  But  the  injury  would  be  neutralised  liy 
another  Sonnet  in  the  same  collection : — 

“ Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  Ihinc  eye. 

Gainst  whom  tlie  world  could  not  hold  argument. 
Persuade  my  lieart  to  this  false  perjury? 

Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 


A woman  I forswore ; but  I w ill  prove, 

Thou  being  a goddess,  I forswore  not  theo : 

My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a lieavenly  love  ; 

Thy  grace  being  gain'd  cures  all  disgrace  in  mo. 

My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a vapour  is ; 

Then  thou  fair  sun,  that  on  this  earth  dotli  shine, 

Exhale  Uiis  vapour  vow  ; in  thee  it  is : 

If  broken,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

If  by  mo  broke,  wliat  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  break  an  oath  to  win  a paradise  ? ” 

This  is  a Sonnet  from  ‘Love’s  Labour’s  Lost;’  and  so  the 
honest  folks  of  Stratford  would  naturally  conclude  that  botli 
the  sonnets  were  dramatic  : and  we  cannot  avoid  thinking 
that  such  a conclusion  would  not  have  been  for  from  the 
truth. 

‘ The  Passionate  Pilgrim’  contains  four  Sonnets  connected 
with  the  story  of  ‘ Venus  and  Adonis.’  They  are  rather  repe- 
titions of  an  idea  than  a continuance  of  a^story.  Each  Sonnet 
contains  an  idea  complete  in  itself.  They  are  not  printed 
continuously  in  the  original,  as  (hey  are  now  printed.  Mr. 
Hullam  has  the  following  just  criticism  on  Shakspere’s 
Sonnets,  with  reference  to  tlie  larger  collection 

“ No  one  ever  entered  more  fully  than  Shakspeare  into  the 
character  of  this  species  of  poetry,  which  admits  of  no  exple- 
tive imagery,  no  merely  ornamental  line.  But,  though  each 
Sonnet  has  generally  its  proper  unity,  the  sense— I do  not  mean 
the  grammatical  construction — will  sometimes  be  found  to 
spread  from  one  to  another,  independently  of  that  repetition  "of 
the  leading  idea,  like  variations  of  an  air,  which  a series  of 
them  frequently  exhibits,  and  on  account  of  which  they  have 
latterly  been  reckoned  by  some  rather  an  integral  poem  than  a 
collection  of  Sonnets.  But  this  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
Italians,  and  belongs,  in  fact,  to  those  of  Petrarch  himself.” 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Sonnets,  the  “ autobiographical 
poems,”  as  ISIr.  Brown  calls  them, 'as  “repetitions  of  the  lead- 
ing idea,  like  variations  of  an  air.  ’ Nothing  can  be  more  ele- 
gant or  more  true  than  this  illustration.  The  first  seventeen 
Sonnets  contain  a “leading  idea’*  under  every  form  of  “varia- 
tion.” They  contain  an  exhortation  to  a friend,  a male 
friend,  to  marry.  Who  this  friend  was  lias  been  the  sub- 
ject of  infinite  discussion.  Chalmers  maintains  that  it  was 
QuecnElizabeth,  and  tliat  tliere  was  no  impropriety  in  Shakspere 
addressing  the  queen  by  the  masculine  pronoun,  because  a 
queen  is  a prince ; as  we  still  say  in  the  Liturgy  “ our  queen 
and  ffovernor,''  The  reasoning  of  Chalmers  on  this  subject, 
which  may  be  found  in  his  ‘ Supplementary  Apology,’  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  pieces  of  learned  and  ingenious  nonsense 
that  ever  met  our  view.  AVe  believe  that  we  must  very  sum- 
marily dismiss  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  Chalmers  boldly 
threw  over  the  idea  tliat  the  dedication  of  the  bookseller  to 
the  edition  of  1609  implied  the  person  to  whom  (lie  Soimets 
were  addressed.  That  dedication  was  as  follows 
“ TO  THE 

ONLY  BEGETTER  OR  THESE  ENSUING  SONNETS, 

Mr.  W.  H., 

ALL  HAPPINESS  AND  TIl.VT  ETERNITY  PROMISED  BV  OUR  EVEll- 
LIVING  POET, 

WISHETH  THE  WELL-WISHING  ADVENTURER  IN  SETTING  FORTH, 

T.  T.” 

“T.  T.*'  is  Thomas  Thorp,  (lie  publisher.  The  earlier  critics 
made  “A\\  H.”  an  humble  person.  He  was  either  William 
Haite,  the  poet's  neplicw,  or  William  Hews,  some  unknown 
individual ; hut  Drake  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  person  ad- 
dressed was  one  of  rank ; and  lie  maintained  tliat  it  was  Lord 
Southampton.  “ AV.  II.,’*  he  said,  ought  to  have  been  H.  AV. 
— Henry  AA’^riotheslcy.  But  Mr.  Boaden  and  Mr.  Brown 
have  recently  affirmed  that  “ W.  H.”  is  AVilliam  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  in  his  youth  and  his  rank,  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  person  addressed  by  the  poet.  Tlie 
words  “ begetter  of  these  Sonnets’*  in  the  dedication  must  mean, 
it  is  maintained,  the  person  who  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
Uieir  being  written— to  whom  they  were  addressed.  But  ho 
was  “ tlie  o«/y  begetter  of  these  Sonnets.’*  The  latter  portion  of 
* the  Suiuiets  ore  unquestionably  addressed  to  a female;  wliich 
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at  once  disposes  of  tlic  assertion  llmt  lie  was  tlie  atihj  lM?gelfer, 
assuming  the  “begetter''  is  used  in  the  sense  of  impirer. 
Clmlmers  disposes  of  this  meaning  of  the  word  very  cleverly  : 
^V,  H.  was  the  bringer  forth  of  the  sonnets.  Jiryet  is  derived 
by  Skinner  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  heyettan,  obtinere.  Johnson 
adopts  this  derivation  and  sense;  so  that  J)«geUer^  in  thetpiaint 
language  of  Tliorpthe  bookseller,  Pistol  theowr/en/,  an<l  such 
aflected  persons,  signified  the  ohtainer : as  to  get  and  getter, 
in  the  present  day,  mean  obtain  and  ohtainer,  or  to  procure 
and  the  procurer.”  Tlicrc  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness 
of  this.definition.  Hut  then,  on  (he  other  hand,  it  is  held  that, 
when  the  bookseller  wishes  Mr.  W.  H.  “ that  eternity  pro- 
mised by  our  ever-living  poet,”  he  means  promised  him,  'Iliis 
inference  w’e  must  think  is  somewhat  strained.  Rut  let  us 
return  to  the  “ leading  idea*’  which  has  run  through  the  first 
seventeen  Sonnets,  or  stanzas.  It  glides  afterwards  into  another 
tlieme, — the  etemit}'  promised”  by  the  ever-living  poet.  In 

the  ISth  Sonnet  we  have  this  declaration  : — 

“ So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 

So  long  lives  this,  and  tin's  gives  life  to  thee." 

Tlie  address  seems  to  hold  to  the  same  person  till  the  end, 
of  the  25th  stanza,  perhajis  through  the  26th.  That  we  have 
already  quoted,  to  point  out  its  resemblance  to  the  dedica- 
tion to  Lord  Southampton.  But  the  27th  Sonnet,  or  stanza, 
opens  entirely  in  a diflTerent  spirit.  We  have  here  no  exag- 
gerated praise  of  his  friend,  no  “rapturous  devotedness,  no 
idolatry  of  admiring  love we  use  Mr.  Hallam's  words. 
But,  more  tlian  all,  the  poet  employs  no  turbid  praise  in  speak- 
ing of  his  own  power.  His  lines  are  not  now  described  as 
eternal  f it  is  no  longer. 


“ My  love  sliall  in  my  verse  ever  Uve  young." 

There  is  an  unreality  about  all  this,  a violation  of  all  our  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  Shakspere’s  character,  which  compel  us  to 
hesitate  before  we  accept  Ibis  first  part  of  the  poem  as  “autobio- 
graphical.” Mr.  Brown  analyses  tlie  first  twenty-six  Sonnets, 
calling  tliem  “the  first  poem,— to  his  friend  persuading  him  to 
marry.’*  The  “second  poem”  he  considers  to  extend  from 
Sonnet,  or  stanza,  xxvii.  to  Iv.— “to  his  friend  who  had  rob- 
bed the  poet  of  his  mistress— forgiving  him.”  But  with  the 
change  of  subject  has  arrived  a most  extraordinary  change  of 
sentiment.  The  Sonnets  xxvii.  to  xxxii.  are  not  only  speci- 
mens of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  in  our  language,  but 
they  express  sentiments  far  more  consonant  with  the  habitual 
tone  of  Shaksperc’s  mind  than  the  exaggerated  devotion  and 
the  boastful  promises  of  what  lias  gone  before.  Look  at  these : 

XXX. 

Mlien  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thooght 
I summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I sigh  tlie  lack  of  many  a thing  I sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new’  wail  my  dear  times’  waste  • 

Then  can  I drown  an  eye,  imus’d  to  flow,  ' 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  deatli’s  dateless  ni«d»t 
And  weep  afresh  love’s  long-since  cancelPd  woe 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a vanish'd  sight. 

Then  can  I ghiofe  at  grievances  foregone, 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o’er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-hemoaned  moan, 

Which  I new'  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

Hut  if  the  wiiile  I think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 

All  losses  are  restor’d,  and  sorrows.end. 


Thy  bosom  is  emlenrcd  witli  all  hearts, 
ilch  1 by  lacking  have  supposed  dead  ; 
m t lere  reigns  love  and  all  love’s  loving  parts. 
Anil  all  thoaa  frianil,  whirl,  I lhounlit  buriLMl. 

ow  many  a holy  and  ohaoquiou.  loar 
Hall,  dear  rellKion,  love  ,u,l„„ 

A,  ,n  ere,t  „r  the  dea,l,  which  now  appear 
llut  thmg,  remov'd,  that  hlddon  in  thee  lie  I 

I.  " love  doth  live, 

Hung  with  the  Irophle,  of  my  lover,  gone, 

\>ho  all  their  part*  of  me  to  Mien  dlfl  gj^,. . 

That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alunn  ; 

Their  images  I lov’d  I view  in  tliee, 

And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  oil  of  me. 


XXXII. 

If  thou  survive  my  well.contented  dav, 

\Wien  that  churl  IVaLli  my  i>oneii  with  dust  shall  cover, 

And  shall  by  fortune  once  more  re*survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover, 

(kimpare  them  w'lth  tlie  liettering  of  the  time; 

And  though  they  outat/ipp'd  by  every  pen, 

^ Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 

Kxceeded  by  tlie  height  of  liappier  men. 

O then  vouclisafe  me  but  this  loving  thougiit! 

JInd  my  friend' t muse  grotrn  toilh  tJus  growing  agCt 
A dearer  birth  than  this  hit  loee  had  brought, 

To  march  in  ranks  ff  better  egmpage  : 

But  since  he  died,  ttnd  pt>eit  bitter  prove. 

Theirs  fn-  their  style  J 'll  read,  his  /r  his  fow." 

These  indeed  look  like  autobiograjdiy ; and  we  think  that  there 
are  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
Sonnets  were  published,  as  well  as  in  their  internal  evidence, 
to  warrant  us  in  receiving  some  as  essentially  dramatic, — that 
is,  written  in  an  assumed  character ; and  some  as  striedy  per- 
sonal, — expressing  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  man  William 
Shakspere. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  the  exquisite  sentiment  of  the 
last  lines  we  have  just  quotefl, — the  proud  humility,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  of  the  great  poet  comjianng  liimself  widi 
others : — 

**  Had  my  friend’s  muse  grow-n  with  his  growing  age." 

W e should  scarcely  imagine,  if  the  poem  were  continuous,  as 
Mr.  Brown  believes,  that  the  last  stanza  of  this  second  portion 
of  it  in  his  classification  would  conclude  with  these  lines ; — 

“ Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  powerful  rhyme" 

They  contrast  remarkably  with  the  tone  of  the  32d  Sonnet, 

“ These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  locer.” 

Jlercs  lias  a jiassage  not  already  quoted : “ As  Ovid  taith  of 
his  works — 

“ Jamque  opus  eaegi  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nec  ignis, 

Nec  polerit  ferrum,  nec  edai  abolete  vetusUs 

and  as  Horace  saitli  of  his, 

‘ Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius,*  &c. ; 

so  say  J severally  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s,  Spenser's,  Daniel's, 
Drayton’s,  Shakespeare's  and  Warner's  works.”  What  Ovid 
and  Horace  said  is  imitated  in  tlie  55th  Sonnet.  But  we 
greatly  doubt  if  what  Meres  would  have  said  of  Shakspere 
he  would  have  said  of  himself,  except  in  some  assumed  clia- 
racter,  to  which  we  have  not  the  key.  Ben  Jonson,  to  whom  a 
boastful  spirit  has  witli  some  justice  been  objected,  never  said 
anything  so  strong  of  his  own  writings ; and  be  wrote  with  too 
much  reliance,  in  this  and  other  particulars,  upon  classical 
examples.  Tlie  ,33rd  Sonnet  to  the  39tli  complain  of  some 
wrong,  some  neglect,  which  end  in  separation.  'The  40th 
to  the  -12nd  prefer  the  charge  that  the  poet's  friend  had 
robbed  him  of  his  mistress.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  receive  this  “ leading  idea”  to  understand  several  scries 
of  Sonnets  which  occur  in  this  part.  The  41th  and  the  45th 
for  example,  might  be  addressed  to  any  friend,  to  any  relation' 
who  was  separated  from  liim  by  distance  ; — to  his  wife,  to  his 
motlicr.  Believing  as  we  do  that  “W.  H.,”  be  he  who  he 
may,  wlio  put  tliesc  jxiems  in  the  hands  of  “ T.  T.,”  tlie  pub- 
lisher, arranged  them  in  the  most  arbitnuy  manner  (of  which 
there  are  many  proofs),  we  believe  that  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity, liowcver  ingeniously  it  may  be  maintained,  is  altogether 
fallacioua.  Where  is  the  difficulty  of  imagining,  with  reganl 
to  poems  of  wliicli  each  separate  ]X)cm,  sonnet,  or  stanza,  is  cither 
a “ leading  idea, " or  its  “ variation,’'  that,  picked  up  as  we  be- 
lieve they  were  from  many  quarters,  the  supposed  connexion  must 
he  in  many  rcsjiccts  fanciful,  in  some  a result  of  chance,  mixing 
wliat  the  ]K>cl  wrote  in  his  own  |ierson,  cither  in  moments  of  ela- 
tion or  depression,  witli  other  np|iarciitlyconliiiiious  stanzas  that 
jiaiiiled  an  imaginary  character,  indulging  in  all  the  warmlli  of 
an  exaggcraled  fricndslii|i,  in  the  complaints  of  analiuscd  confl- 
dciicc,  ill  Uie  pictures  of  rni  unhallowed  and  unhappy  love; 
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sometimes  speaking  with  tlie  real  caniesiness  of  true  friendship 
ami  a mmlest  estimation  of  hisown  merits;  sometimes  employing 
the  language  of  an  extravagant  eulogy,  and  a more  extrava- 
gant estimation  of  the  ))owers  of  the  man  who  was  writing 
that  eulogy?  Supjxrse,  for  example,  that  in  the  leisure  hours, 
we  will  say,  of  William  Herbert  Karl  of  Pembroke,  and  Wil- 
liam Shakspere,  the  poet  should  have  undertaken  to  address 
to  the  youth  an  argument  why  he  should  marry.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  first  seventeen  Sonnets  which  might  not 
have  been  written  in  the  artificial  totie  of  the  Italian  poetry, 
in  the  working  out  of  tins  scheme.  Suppose,  again,  that  in 
other  .Sonnets  the  poet,  in  the  same  artificial  spirit,  complains 
that  the  friend  has  robbed  him  of  his  mistress,  and  that  he  for- 
gives the  falsehood.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  might 
not  have  been  written  essentially  as  a work  of  fiction, — re- 
ceived as  a work  of  fiction, — handed  about  amongst  private 
friends  ” without  the  slightest  apprehension  that  it  would  be 
regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  private  relations  of  two  per- 
sons separated  in  rank  as  they  probably  were  in  tlieir 
habitual  intimacies, — of  very  ditlereut  ages, — the  one  an 
avowedly  prolligate  boy,  the  other  a matured  man.  But  this 
supposition  does  not  exclude  the  idea  that  the  poet  had  also, 
at  various  times,  composed,  in  the  same  measure,  other  poems, 
truly  expressing  his  personal  feelings,— with  nothing  inflated 
in  their  tone,  perfectly  simple  and  natural,  ofi'ering  praise,  ex- 
pressing love  to  his  actual  friends  (in  the  language  of  the 
time  “lovers”),  showing  regret  in  separation,  dreading  un- 
kindness, hopeful  of  continued  afl'ection.  These  are  also  cir- 
culated amongst  “ private  friends.”  Some  “ W.  H.”  collects 
them  together,  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  after  they  have 
been  written ; and  a publisher,  of  course,  is  found  to  give  to 
the  world  any  productions  of  a man  so  eminent  as  Shakspere. 
But  who  arranged  them?  Certainly  not  the  poet  himself: 
for  those  who  believe  in  their  continuity  must  admit  that  there 
are  portions  which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  continuous.  In 
the  same  volume  with  these  Sonnets  was  published  a most  ex- 
quisite narrative  poem,  ‘A  Lover's  Complaint.’  The  form  of 
it  entirely  prevents  any  attempt  to  consider  it  autobiogra- 
phical. The  Sonnets,  on  the  contrary,  are  [rcrsoual  in  their  form  ; 
but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  assumed  that  they  are  all  personal 
in  tlieir  relation  to  the  author.  It  is  impossible  to  be  assumed 
that  they  could  have  been  printed  with  the  consent  of  the  au- 
thor as  they  now  stand.  If  he  had  meant  in  all  of  them  to 
express  his  actual  feelings  and  position,  the  very  slightest  labour 
on  his  part — a few  words  of  introduction  either  in  prose  or 
verse — would  have  taken  those  parts  which  he  would  have 
naturally  desired  to  appear  like  fiction,  and  which  to  us  even 
now  look  like  fiction,  out  of  the  possible  range  of  reality.  The 
same  slight  labour  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  classed 
amongst  the  real,  apart  from  the  artificial,  those  Sonnets  which 
he  would  have  desired  to  stand  apart,  and  appear  to  us  to  stand 
apart,  as  the  result  of  real  moods  of  the  poet's  own  mind.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  work  out  tliis  idea  in  the  simce  of  this 
paper  ; but  we  may  add  one  or  two  observations.  With  the 
126th  Sonnet  terminates'the  constantly  recurring  address,  which 
we  believe  to  be  in  an  assumed  character,  to  “ my  lovely  boy.” 
The  127th  Sonnet,  without  the  slightest  preparation,  has  for  its 
subject  “ my  mistress’  eyes.”  Mr.  Brown  is  liere  himself  at 
fault.  He  makes  the  stanzas  from  127  to  152  compose  tlie 
sixth  poem,  but  he  says,  “ I susjiect  that  some  stanzas  irrelevant 
to  the  subject  have  been  Introduced  into  the  body  of  it.”  We 
have  already  given  the  l lltli  stanza,  or  Sonnet, — 

**  Two  loves  1 have  of  comfort  and  despair/*— 

Q*  taken  from  the ‘The  Passionate  Pilgrim/  The  115th  is  a 
playful  poem  in  the  octo*syllabic  stanza ; very  like  one 
of  the  little  love-poems  of  ‘ Love's  Labour  *s  Lost,’  or  ‘ As 
^ ou  Like  It.’  Immediately  after  follows  tliia  solemn  contem- 
plation of  the  soul's  immortality : — 

“ Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 

Fool’d  by  those  rebel  powers  that  Uiee  array, 
hy  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  BufTcr  dearth, 

Painting  thy  outward  walU  so  costly  gay  ? 


Why  so  largo  cost,  having  so  short  a lease, 

Post  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 

Shall  worips,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 

Kat  up  tlty  charge  ? Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 

Tlien,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 

And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store  ; 
buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross  ; 

Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more  : 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men, 

And,  death  once  dead,  there’s  no  more  dying  then.” 

No  one  can  here  imagine  continuity.  Of  the  two  last  Son- 
nets or  stanzas  ot  the  collection  Mr.  Brown  himself  thus 
speaks  ; “ 1 he  two  Sonnets  printed  at  the  end,  about  Cupid 
and  a nymph  of  Diana,  belong  to  nothing  but  tliemselves.” 
We  would  ask,  therefore,  can  tiiese  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
Sonnets  be  received  as  a continuous  poem  upon  any  otlier  prin- 
ciple than  that  tlie  author  had  written  them  continuously  ? If 
there  are  some  parts  which  are  acknowledged  interpolations, 
may  there  not  beoflier  jiarts  that  are  open  to  tlie  same  beljef'? 
If  there  are  parts  entirely  ditVerent  in  tlieir  tone  from  the  bulk 
of  these  Sonnets,  may  we  not  consider  that  one  portion  was 
meant  to  be  artificial  and  another  real, — tliat  the  poet  some- 
times spoke  in  an  assumed  character,  sometimes  in  a natural 
one?  This  theory  we  know  could  not  hold  if  the  poet  liad 
hiraseli  arranged  the  sequence  of  these  verses ; but  as  it  is 
manifest  that  two  stanzas  have  been  introduced  from  a poem 
printed  ten  years  earlier, — that  others  are  acknowledged  to  be 
out  of  order, — and  others  positively  dragged  in  without  the 
slightest  connexion, — may  we  not  carry  the  separation  still 
further,  and,  believing  that  the  “ begetter”— tlie  of 

tlxese  Sonnets  had  levied  contributions  upon  all  Sbakspere's 
“private^friends,” — assume  that  he  was  indificrent  to  any  ar- 
rangement wixich  might  make  each  portion  of  the  poem  tell  its 
own  history?  We  do  not  take  up,  therefore,  these  poems  to 
“ seize  a clue  which  innumerable  passages  give  us,  and  sup- 
pose that  they  allude  to  a youth  of  liigh  rank  as  well  as  per- 
sonal beauty  and  accomplishment,  in  whose  favour  and  inti- 
macy, according  to  the  base  prejudices  of  tlie  world,  a player 
and  a poet,  though  he  were  the  author  of  ‘ Macbeth,’  might  be 
thought  honoured;”  and  we  do  not  feel  “tlie  strangeness  of 
Shakspeare's  humiliation  iu  addressing  him  as  a being  before 
whose  feet  he  crouched, — whose  frown  he  feared, — wliose  in- 
juries, and  those  of  the  most  insulting  kind,  he  felt  and  be- 
wailed without  resenting.”* 

The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  probable  admixture  of 
the  artificial  and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets,  arising  from  their 
supposed  original  fragmentary  state,  necessarily  leads  to  the 
belief  that  some  are  accurate  illustrations  of  the  poet’s  situa- 
tion and  feelings.  It  is  collected  from  these  Sonnets,  for  ex- 
ample, that  his  profession  as  a player  was  disagreeable  t(j  him  ; 
and  this  complaint,  be  it  observed,  might  be  addressed  to  any 
one  of  his  family,  or  some  honoured  friend,  such  as  Lonl 
Southampton,  as  well  as  to  tlie  principal  object  of  so  many 
of  those  lyrics  which  contain  a “ leading  idea,  with  vari- 
ations — 

“ O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide. 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 

Tlience  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a brand, 

And  almost  tlience  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  wliat  it  works  in,  like  tlie  dyer’s  hand.” 

But  if  from  his  professional  occupation  his  nature  was  felt  by 
him  to  he  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in, — if  thcucc  his  name 
received  a brand, — if  vulgar  scandal  sometimes  assailed  him, 
— he  had  high  thoughts  to  console  him,  such  as  were  never 
before  imparted  to  mortal.  This  was  probably  written  in  some 
period  of  dejection,  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  case,  and  he 
looked  upon  tlie  world  with  a slight  tinge  of  indifl'erence,  if 
not  of  dislike.  Every  man  of  high  genius  has  felt  something 
of  this.  It  was  reserved  for  tlie  highest  to  throw  it  oflf,  “ like 
dew-drops  from  the  lioi/s  mane.”  After  a very  full  consider- 
ation of  Shaks^ierc's  dramatic  works,  we  are  come  to  the  con- 

• Ilallam’s  ' Llteraluru  of  Furope/  vol.  lib 
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elusion  tliat  lie  possessed,  nl)OVe  nil  oilier  men,  so  complete  n 
masterj-  over  the  teiidoney  to  colour  (;enernl  re[)reseiitntians  of 
life  nnd  character  with  iieraonnl  views  and  circumstances,  that 
he  invaiiahly  went  out  of  himself, — that  he  saw  iiotliiiiK 
through  his  own  indiviilual  feelings,— and  that  thus  none  of 
his  jiortrnits  arc  alike,  hecause  none  arc  personifications  of  his 
own  nature — his  own  life — Ins  own  self-consciousness.  Mr. 
Hallani,  whose  general  views  of  Shakspere  are  formed  in  the 

spirit  of  the  most  enlarged  criticism,  is  of  a difl'erent  opinion  : 

“ There  seems  to  have  been  a period  of  Shakspeare's  life 
when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ettse  and  ill  content  with  the  world  or 
his  own  conscience.  The  memory  of  hours  mis-s|)ent,  the  pang 
of  aflection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  exjieriencc  of  man's 
worser  nature,  which  intercourse  with  ill-chosen  associates,  by 
chance  or  circumstances,  pecidiarly  teaches these,  as  they 
sank  down  into  tlie  deptlis  of  his  great  mind,  seem  npt  only  to 
have  inspired  into  it  the  conception  of  ‘ Lear  ’ and  ‘ Timon,’  but 
thatKjfone  jirimary  character,  tlie  censurer  of  mankind.  This 
tyjie  is  fii-st  seen  in  the  philosophic  melancholy  of  Jaques, 
gazing  with  an  undiminished  serenity,  and  with  a gaiety  of 
liincy,  though  not  of  manners,  on  tlie  follies  of  the  world.  It 
assumes  a graver  cast  in  the  exiled  Duke  of  the  same  play.” 
Mr.  Hallam  then  notices  the  like  tyjie  in  ‘ Measure  for  Measure’ 
and  the  altei-ed  ‘ Hamlet,’  as  well  as  in  ‘ Lear’  and  ‘ Timon and 
adds,  “ In  the  later  plays  of  Shakspeare,  especially  in  ‘ Macbeth’ 
and  the  ‘ Tempest,’  much  of  moral  speculation  will  be  found, 
but  ho  has  never  returned  to  this  type  of  character  in  the  per- 
sonages.”* Without  entering  into  a general  examination  of 
Mr.  Hallirm’s  theory,  which  evidently  includes  a very  wide 
range  of  discussion,  we  must  venture  to  think  that  the  type  of 
character /j-5/  seen  in  Jaques,  and  presenting  a gravei-  cast  in 
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the  exiled  Duke,  is  so  modi/led  by  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
action  of  this  comedy,  by  its  ojqiosite  cliaracterisatiun,  and  by 
its  prevailing  tone  of  rellection,  tliat  it  offers  not  Uie  slightest 
evidence  of  liaviug  lioen  produceil  at  a period  of  the  jioet’s  life 
“ when  his  heart  was  ill  at  case  and  ill  content  witli  tlie  world 
or  his  own  conscience.”  ‘ As  \'ou  Like  If,’  the  alterwl  ‘ HaniU-t,’ 
‘ 1 imon,  ‘ I.ear ,’  ‘ Measure  for  Measure,’  belong,  as  we  tiiink  (of 
the  dates  of  some  tliere  can  be  no  doubt),  to  tlie  first  two  or  three 
years  of  the  seventeeiith  century.  To  this  jx-riod  the  .Soiuiets 
have  by  some  been  sup|ioicd  to  lielong.  The  tone  of  many  of 
those  “ magnificent  lyrics”  has  led,  as  it  ajipcars  to  us,  to  the 
belief  that  *•  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill  content  with  the 
world  or  his  own  conscience.”  Rut  it  is  impossible  to  collect 
the  same  opinion  from  the  examination,  apart  from  the  .Sonixts, 
of  any  drama  or  group  of  dramas  of  this  i>eriod.  ‘Twelfth 
Night  ’ belongs  to  it,  and  so  does  ‘ Otlicllo.’  All  that  is  misan- 
thropical in  that  noble  tragedy  is  in  common'wilh  tlie  riendish 
wickedness  of  Ltgo;  ‘Twelfth  Night’  is  overflowing  witli  a 
siiirit  of  enjoyment,  and, is  full  of  tlie  truest  and  most  beautiful 
humanities. 

Shakspere  at  this  period,  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  sixteenlli 
century,  and  the  opening  years  of  the  sev'enteenth,  was  for  the 
most  part  in  London.  In  1.598  we  find  his  townsman,  Hichaid 
Quiney,  writing  him  a letter,  requesting  the  loan  of  Unity 
pounds.  Mr.  Alderman  .Sturley,  witli  reference  to  some  public 
business  of  that  period,  not  only  says  in  a letter  tliat  “our  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  M illiam  Shakspere,  would  procure  usmoriey,"  but 
speaks  “ of  the  friends  he  can  make.”  Such  notices  are  de- 
cisive as  to  the  position  Shaksiiere  then  held  in  tlie  estimation 
of  the  world.  In  IfiOl  his  father  died ; and  his  burial  is  thus 
registered  at  Stratford : — 


He  appears  then  to  have  had  tliree  brothers  living, — Gilbert, 
Richard,  and  Kdmund.  Gilbert,  next  to  himself,  resided  at 
Stratford,  and  probably  managed  Williams  atVairs  there 
while  he  was  in  London;  for  in  1602,  when  the  prosperous 
poet  bought  a considerable  quantity  of  land  near  Stiatford,  of 
William  and  John  Combe  (107  acres),  the  counterpart  of  the 
conveyance  (which  we  have  seen)  contains  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  possession  being  given  to  Gilbert  Shakspere,  to  lire 
use  of  William.  It  is  probable  that  Gilbert  died  before  Wil- 
liam; for  no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  poet's  will.  The 
younger  son  of  the  family,  Edmund,  bom  in  1580,  followed 
tlic  fortunes  of  bis  illustrious  brother.  It  was  probably  in- 
tended tliat  he  should  succeed  him  in  his  proprietorship  of  the 
theatres ; but  tlie  register  of  the  biuials  of  St.  Mary  Ove- 
ries,  in  Southwark,  closes  his  history  in  1607:  “Edmund 
Shakspere,  player,  in  tlie  churcli.”  Richard  Shakspere  died 
in  1613. 

In  1603  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Ixird 
Soutliampton,  who  had  so  imprudently  participated  in  the 
cons])iracy  of  Essex,  was  a favourite  of  the  new  sovereign ; and 
one  almost  of  llie  first  acts  of  tlie  reign  was  the  grant  of  a 
jjatent  to  the  proprietors  of  the  IJlackfriars  and  Globe  Tlieatres. 
In  this  jiatent  the  name  of  Sliaksperc  stamls  the  second.  The 
names  mentioned  being  “ Ijiiwrence  Fletcher,  William  Shak- 
speare, Richard  JJurhage,  Augustine  Rliillips,  John  Hemmitigs, 
Henry  Coiidoll,  \\  illiam  Sly,  Robert  Armyii,  Richard  Cowley." 

It  would  appear  that  at  this  jicriod  Shaksiiere  was  desirous 
of  retiring  from  the  more  lahurlous  duties  of  his  jirofessitin  os 
an  actor.  He  desired  to  be  appoiuled,  there  is  little  doubt, 
to  the  oHice  of  Master  of  the  Queen's  Revels,  naniel,  a brother- 
poet,  was  ai.pomted;  and  in  a letter  to  the  Lord  Kecjicr,  Sir 


Thomas  Egerton,*  he  thus  speaks  of  one  of  the  competitors  for 
the  office  : — It  seemelh  to  my  humble  judgment  tliat  one 
who  is  Iheanthor  of  plays  now  daily  presented  on  tbepublic  stag.^ 
of  London,  and  tlie  po^essor  of  no  small  gains,  and  moreover 
himself  an  actor  in  the  King’s  comiiany  of  comedians,  could 
not  with  reason  pretend  to  be  master  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
revels,  forasmuch  as  he  would  sometimes  be  asked  to  ap|irove 
and  allow  of  his  own  writings.*' 

Rut  Shaksiiere  continued  to  hold  his  |iroi)erty  in  the  tlieatre. 
Ill  1608  the  Corporation  of  London  again  .attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  actors  of  the  Rlackfriars ; and  there  being  little 
chance  of  ejecting  them  desiiotically,  a negotiation  was  set  on 
foot  for  tlie  purchase  of  tlieir  property.  A docnincnt  found  bv 
Mr.  Collier  amongst  the  Egerton  jiaiicrs  at  once  determines 
Sliakspere  s position  in  regard  to  his  theatrical  proivlctorsliip.  1 1 
is  a valuation,  containing  the  following  item  : — 

“Item.  W.  Shakespc,arc askelh  for  the  war<lrol)e 
and  proiicrties  of  tlie  same  iihayhouse  500/., 
and  for  h'ls  four  shares,  the  same  .as  his  fellows 
Rurbidge  and  Fletcher,  viz.,  933/.  6r.  8</.  , M33  6 g" 

With  this  document  was  found  another— unqucstionablv  the 

most  inteiesting  paper  ever  published  relating  to  Shakspere: 
it  is  a letter  from  I.»ord  Southampton  to  Ix>rd  Ellesmere,  the 
Lord  Chancellor ; and  it  cont.aiiis  the  following  ]iassagc  : 

“ These  bearers  arc  (wo  of  the  chief  of  the  com|jany;  one 
of  them  by  name  Ricliartl  Rurbidge,  who  Imnibly  suelh 
for  your  I^fOitUhip's  kind  help,  for  that  lie  is  a man  famous 
as  our  English  Roscius,  one  who  tiUcth  the  action  to  the  word 
and  the  word  to  the  action  most  admirably.  Ry  (he  exercise 
of  Ills  quality,  industry,  and  good  behaviour,  he  halli  become 


• * Litcraturo  of  Kittopc,’  vol.iu. 
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possessed  of  the  Rlack  Fiiais  playhouse,  which  hath  hecii  citi- 
ployed  for  plays  since  it  was  built  by  his  futlier,  now  near  tifty 
years  ago.  , The  other  is  a man  no  whit  less  deserving  favour, 
and  my  especial  friend,  till  of  late  on  actor  of  good  account  in 
the  company,  now  a sharer  in  tlie  same,  and  writer  of  some  of 
our  best  Eiiglish  plays,  which,  as  your  Lordship  knowelli,  were 
most  singularly  liked  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  tlie  company 
was  called  upon  to  perform  before  her  Majesty  at  court,  nt 
Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  His  most  gracious  Majesty  King 
James  also,  since  his  coming  to  the  crown,  hath  extended  his 
royal  favour  to  the  company  in  divers  ways  and  at  sundry 
times.  This  other  Iiatli  to  name  William  Sliakespearc,  and 
they  are  both  of  one  county,  and  indeed  almost  of  one  town  : 
both  are  right  famous  in  their  qualities,  thougli  it  longcth  not 
to  your  Lordship  s gravity  and  wisdom  to  resort  unto  tlie  places 
wlicre  they  arc  wont  to  delight  the  public  ear.  Their  trust 
and  suit  now  is,  not  to  be  molested  in  their  way  of  life  whereby 
they  maintain  themselves  and  their  wives  and  families  (being 
both  married  and  of  good  reputation),  as  well  as  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  some  of  their  dead  fellows.*’ 

The  mode  in  which  Southampton  speaks  of  Shakspere  is 
most  noble;  it  is  almost  more  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a courtier  addressing  a minister  of  state.  Whatever 
Southampton  might  feel  towards  Shakspere  in  private,  it  was 
something  like  a breaking  down  of  aristocratic  distinctions  thus 
to  write  of  a ” poor  player  The  other  is  a man  no  whit 
less  deser\dng  favour,  and  my  especial  rniENu.”  Who  can 
doubt  the  estimation  in  which  Shakspere  must  have  been  held 
by  all  men  when  his  personal  character,  as  well  as  his  surpass- 
ing genius,  had  thus  broken  down  the  observance  of  the  dis- 
tinctions which  in  those  days  were  most  rigidly  clung  to? 
We  learn  from  this  letter  that  in  1608  Shakspere  bad  ceased 
to.be  an  actor;  but  he  was  still  a sharer  in  the  company. 

We  may  now  suppose  that  the  great  poet,  thus  honoured  and 
esteemed,  bad  retired  to  Stratford,  retaining  a property  in  the 
theatre — regularly  >vriting  for  iL  There  is  an  opinion  that  he 
ceased  to  act  after  1603.  In  that  year  his  name  is  found 
amongst  the  performers  of  one  of  Ren  Jonson's  plays.  Rut  tlie 
years  from  160-1  to  his  death,  in  the  April  of  1616,  were  not 
idly  sjient.  He  was  a practical  farmer,  we  have  little  doubt. 
In  1605  he  bought  a moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Stratforil,  which 
he  would  then  probably  collect  in  kind.  He  occupied  tlie 
licst  house  of  the  place ; he  had  there  his  “ curious  knotted 
garden”  to  amuse  him;  and  his  orchard  had  many  a pippin  of 
his  “ omi  grafling.’^  James  I.  recommended  the  cultivation  of 
mulberry-trees  in  England;  and  who  has  not  beard  of  Shak- 
8|)eres  mulberry-tree?  Vulgar  tradition  at  this  time  represents 
him  as  writing  a bitter  epitaph  uj>on  his  friend  and  neighbour 
John  Combe,  as  he  had  satirized  Sir  Tliomas  Lucy.  Mr. 
l)e  Quincey  ably  vindicates  Shaksjiere  from  these  calumnies. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  tliat  “Justice  Shallow*  was  ever  in- 
tended for  the  posscMor  of  Charlecote : and  the  four  lines  upon 
Combe  (which  Aubrey  quotes,  see  p,  25)  were,  according  to 


Mr.  Do  Quincey,  “written  and  printed  before  Shakspere  was 
born.*  * He  was  doing  something  bcUer.  To  the  that  half  of 
tlie  period  between  1001  and  his  death  may  he  assigned — 
‘Lear,*  ‘Macbeth,’  ‘Cymbeline,’  ‘The  Winter’s  Tale,’  and 
^ riie  Tempest.'  The  very  recital  of  the  names  of  these  glorious 
works,  associated  os  they  are  with  that  quiet  country  town,  its 
beautiful  Avon,  its  meadows,  and  its  woodlands,  is  enough  to 
make  Stratford  a name  dear  and  venerable  in  every  age.  Rut 
there  are  others  to  be  added  to  the  wondrous  list ; and  these 
probably  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  period  : — ‘Troilus  and 
Cressida/  ‘Henry  VIII.,*  ‘ Coriolanus,'  ‘Julius  Caisar,’  * An- 
tony and  Cleopatra.’  The  direction  of  Sbakspere's  mind  to 
Roman  subjects,  in  his  closing  period,  and  the  marvellous  ac- 
curacy, the  real  substantial  learning,  with  ■which  he  has  treated 
them,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  renewed  the  studies 
of  his  boyhood  in  the  lost  years  of  his  retirement  Alfieri 
learned  Greek  after  he  was  fifty.  It  is  oiu:  opinion  that  Shak* 
spere  continued  to  write  till  he  was  removed  by  death ; aud  that 
the  Roman  plays  were  tlie  beginning  of  a series.  Who  will 
finish  that  series  ? 

In  1607  Susanna,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Shakspere,  married 
a physician  resident  at  Stratford — a man  of  high  professional 
eminence — Dr.  Hall.  In  1608  his  grand-daughter  Elizabclli 

was  born.  To  this  child  he  bequeathed  a sum  of  money,  ami 
all  his  plate,  “ except  my  broad  silver  and  gilt  bowl.”  Shak- 
spere  was  a grandfather  at  43.  In  1608  Ins  mother  died — the 
mother,  doubtless,  of  his  ardent  love.  There  is  a curious  record 
ol  Sbakspere’s  later  years,  which  was  recently  discovered  in  the 
library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  contained  in  the 
“ Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.”  The  Diary  extends  from  1618  to  1679;  and  it  con- 
tains the  following  very  cliaractcristic  entry  : — 

“ I have  heard  that  Mr.  Shakspear  was  a natural  wit,  with- 
out any  art  at  all ; he  frequented  the  plays  all  his  younger  time, 
but  in  his  elder  days  lived  at  Stiatford,  and  supplied  the  stage 
with  two  plays  every  year : and  for  it  had  an  allowance  so 
large,  tliat  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  1000/.  a-year,  os  I have 
heard. 

“ Sliakspeare,  Drayton,  aud  Ren  Jonson  liad  a merry  meet- 
ing; and  it  seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shukspeare  died  of  a 
fever  tliere  contracted.” 

Sbakspere’s  annual  expenditure,  and  the  merry  meeting,  and 
the  hard  drinking,  are  probably  exaggerations.  They,  how- 
ever, show  that  our  opinion  that  Shakspere  continued  to  write 
for  the  stage  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  actor  has  some 
foundation;  and  that  bis  residence  in  comfort  and  atliuence 
at  Stratford  did  not  necessarily  imply  an  abaudonmciit  of  all 
his  former  pursuits.  ‘Henry  VIII.,’  upon  every  rational  con- 
struction of  evidence,  was  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in 
1613,  and  was  then  a new  play. 

We  approach  the  end.  Sliakspere,  according  to  the  register 
of  Stratford,  was  buried  on  the  25tli  of  April,  1616  : — 
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He  survived  the  marriage  of  bis  daughter  Judith  to  Thomas 
Quincy  only  two  months,  and  he  made  his  will,  probably,  upon 
the  occasion  of  that  marriage.  It  is  dated  the  25th  of  March, 
but  in  the  document  Vthruartj  yias  first  written,  and  afterwards 
struck  out.  By  this  will,  whicb  is  long,  he  gives  his  real  estates 
to  his  eldest  daughter. 

In  a short  jiaper  published  in  ‘ Tlie  Pictorial  Edition  of 
SliaksjK're  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  endeavoured  to 
Vindicate  Shakspere  from  a calumny  which,  through  tlic  long 
continuance  of  a misapprehension,  has  constantly  jircscnted 
itself  to  tlie  thoughts  even  of  tiiosc  who  were  most  anxious  to 
believe  tliat  the  i>oet  of  universal  benevolence — the  gentlest, 


the  most  tolerant  spirit  that  ever  came  to  win  men  to  charity 
and  love  by  other  tliiui  the  lessons  of  inspiration — was  inca- 
pable of  a deliberate  act  of  cruelty  and  contempt  towards  the 
wife  of  his  bosom. 

According  to  the  received  interpretation  of  his  will,  Sliak- 
spcrc  treats  his  wife  witli  neglect  and  “ bitter  sarcasm,’*  for  which 
estrangcil  affections  would  have  been  no  warranty ; and  consigns 
licr,  with  a solemn  avowal  of  contempt  and  hatred,  to  a miser- 
able dependence,  not  even  recommended  or  implied,  upon  the 
bounty  of  their  common  children.  According  to  tlie  dictum 
of  Malone,  who  first  dragged  this  oflensive  bequest  into  notice 
* EncyclopoMU.'i  Britannica. 
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sixty  years  ago,  HU  wife  liad  not  wholly  escaped  his 
memory ; ho  hud  forgot  lier, — he  had  recollected  her, — hut 
so  recollected  her  as  more  strongly  to  mark  how  little  he 
esteemed  her ; he  had  already  (ns  it  is  vulgarly  expressed)  cut 
her  off^  not  intleeil  with  a shilling,  but  with  nn  old  bed.'' 

Steevens,  amongst  many  faults  of  taste,  has  the  good  sense 
and  the  good  feeling  to  deny  the  inferences  of  Malone  in  tliis 
matter  of  the  “ old  bed.”  He  considers  this  bequest  “a  mark 
of  peculiar  tenderness and  he  assumes  that  she  was  ])rovided 
for  by  settlement.  Steevens  was  a conveyancer  by  profession. 
Malone,  who  was  also  at  the  bar,  says,  what  jtrovisioii  was 
mnile  for  her  by  settlement  does  not  appear.”  The  writer  in 
‘ lairdner's  Cyclop.'pdia’  doubts  the  legal  view  of  the  matter 
which  Steevens  charitably  takes  “ Had  he  already  provided 
for  her?  If  so,  he  would  surely  have  alluded  to  the  fact; 
and  if  he  had  left  her  the  interest  of  a specific  sum,  or  the  rent 
of  some  messuage,  there  would,  we  think,  have  been  a stipu- 
lation for  the  reversion  of  the  property  to  his  children  after  her 
decease.”  Boswell,  a third  legal  editor,  tlms  writes  upon  the 
same  subject : If  we  may  suppose  that  some  provision  had 

been  made  for  her  during  his  lifetime,  the  bequest  of  his 
second-best  bed  was  probably  considered  in  those  days  neither 
as  uncommon  or  reproachful.”  The  “ forgetfulness”  and  tlie 
“ neglect"  by  Shakspere  of  the  partner  of  his  fortunes  for  more 
than  tliirty  years  is  good-naturedly  imputed  by  Steevens  to 
“ the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit."  Malone  will  not  have  it 
so  : — “ The  various  regulations  and  provisions  of  our  author's 
will  show  that  at  the  time  of  making  it  he  had  the  entire  use  of 
his  faculties."  We  thoroughly  agree  with  Malone  in  this  par- 
ticular. Shakspere  bequeaths  to  his  second-daughter  three  hun- 
dred pounds  under  certain  conditions ; to  his  sister  money, 
wearing  apparel,  and  a life-interest  in  the  house  where  she 
lives;  to  his  nephews  five  pounds  each ; to  his  grand-daughter 
his  plate ; to  the  jjoor  ten  pounds ; and  to  various  friends 
money,  rings,  his  sword.  The  chief  bequest,  that  of  his  real 
property',  is  as  follows : — 

Item  I give,  ivill,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my 
daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  for  better  enabling  of  her  to  perform 
this  my  will,';  and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that 
capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  tlie  appurtenances,  in 
Stratford  aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place,  wherein  I now  dwell, 
and  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley  Street,  within  the  borough 
of  Stratt'ord  aforesaid ; and  all  my  barns,  stables,  orchards, 
gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever, 
situate,  lying,  or  being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived,  or 
taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Wel- 
combe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick  ; 
and  also  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances, 
wherein  one  John  Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being 
in  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  near  tlie  ^Vardrobe;  and  all 
other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever : to 
liave  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  premises,  with  their 
appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  tlie 
term  of  her  natural  life ; and  after  her  decease  to  the  first  son  of 
her  body  lawfully  issuing,”  &c. 

Immediately  after  this  clause, — by  which  all  tlie  real  jiro- 
perty  is  bcqueatlied  to  Susanna  Hall,  for  her  life,  and  then 


entailed  upon  her  heirs  male ; and  in  default  of  such  issue 
upon  his  grand-daughter  and  her  heirs  male ; and  in  default 
of  such  issue  uixin  his  daugliter  Judith  and  her  heirs  male, — 
comes  the  clause  relating  to  his  wife  : — 

“ Item — I givt  unto  mg  wife  mg  second-best  bed,  with  the 
furniture." 

It  was  the  object  of  .Shakspere  by  this  will  to  perpetuate  a 
famihj  estate.  In  doing  so  did  he  ne-glect  tlie  duty  and  affection 
which  he  owctl  to  his  wife?  He  did  not.  His  estates,  with  the 
exception  of  a copyhold  tenement,  expressly  mentioned  in  his 
will,  were  freehohl.  His  wife  was  e.stitleo  to  DOWER. 
■She  was  provided  for  amply,  bg  the  clear  and  undeniable 
operahon  of  the  hngtish  law.  Of  tlie  houses  and  gardens 
which  Shakspere  inherited  from  his  fatlier,  slie  was  assured  of 
the  life-interest  of  a third,  should  slie  survive  her  husband, 
the  instant  that  old  John  .Sliakspere  died.  Of  the  capital  mes- 
suage, called  New  Place,  she  was  assured  of  the  same  life- 
interest,  from  the  moment  of  the  conveyance,  provided  it 
was  a direct  conveyance  to  her  husirand.  Tliat  it  was  so 
conveyed  we  may  infer  from  the  terms  of  tlie  convevauce 
of  the  lands  in  Old  .Stratford,  and  other  places,  which  were 
purchased  by'^'filiakspere  in  1602,  and  were  then  conveyed 

to  the  only'e  projier  use  and  behoofe  of  the  saide  William 
Sliakespere,  his  heires  and  assignes,  for  ever.”  Of  a life-interest 
in  a third  of  these  lands  also  was  she  assured.  Tlie  tenement 
in  Blackfriars,  purchased  in  1611,  was  conveyed  to  Shakspere 
and  three  other  persons  ; and  after  his  death  was  re-conveyed 
by  those  persons  to  the  uses  of  his  will,  “ for  and  in  perform- 
ance of  the  confidence  and  trust  in  tliem  reposed  by  William 
Shakespeare  deceased.”  In  this  estate,  certauily,  tlie  widow  of 
our  poet  liad  not  dower. 

We  have  thus  the  satisfaction  of  ]>ouitmg  out  the  absolute 
certaintg  tliat  the  wife  of  Shakspere  was  provided  for  hy  the 
natural  operation  of  the  law  of  England.  She  could  not  hare 
been  deprived  of  this  provision  except  by  the  legal  process  of 
Fine, — tlie  voluntarg  renunciation  of  her  own  right.  Iflier 
husband  had  alienated  his  real  estates  she  might  still  have  held 
her  right,  even  against  a purcliaser.  In  the  event,  which  we 
believe  to  be  improbable,  that  she  and  the  “gentle  Shakspere’’ 
lived  on  terms  of  mutual  mikindness,  she  would  have  refused  to 
renounce  tlie  right  which  the  law  gave  her.  In  the  more  probable 
case,  that,  surrounded  with  mutual  friends  and  relations,  they 
lived  at  least  amicably,  she  could  not  have  been  asked  to 
resign  it.  In  the  most  probable  case,  that  they  lived  affec- 
tionately, tlie  legal  provision  of  dower  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  tlie  natural  and  proper  arrangement — so  natural  and 
usual  as  not  to  be  referred  to  in  a will.  By  reference  to  other 
wills  of  the  same  iieriod  it  may  be  seen  how  unusual  it  was  to 
make  any  other  provision  for  a wife  tlian  by  dower.  Such  a 
provision  in  those  days,  when  the  bulk  of  jirojterty  was  real, 
was  a matter  of  course.  The  solution  which  we  liave  here 
ofl’ered  to  this  long-disputed  question,  sujiersedes  the  necessitv 
of  any  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  the  provision  which  those 
who  reverence  the  memory  of  Shaksjicrc  must  hold  he  made  for 
his  wife. 

The  tomh  of  Shaksiiere,  in  the  clianccl  of  Stratford  Church, 
was  erected  before  16M,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  some  lines  bv 
Leonard  Digges.  It  was  the  work  of  Gerard  Joluisoii,  a cele- 
brated sculptor; 
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I.— TO  THE  PI 

napoleon  BONAPARTE  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  on  the  I5tli  of  August,  1769.  He  was  the 
second  son  (bis  brother  Jose])h  being  the  eldest)  of  Carlo  Bona- 
parte and  of  Letizia  Rainolini,  both  natives  of  Corsica.  In  bis 
laiptismal  register,  which  is  in  the  parish  books,  bis  name  is 
written  Bonaparte,  but  his  father  generally  signed  himself 
Buonaparte,  a mode  of  writing  which  seems  more  accordant  with 
Italian  orthoepy,  although  there  are  other  Italian  names  in  which 
the  first  component  part  is  written  and  pronounced  bona,  as  for 
instance,  Bonaventura,  Bonaccorsi,  &c.,  besides  common  nouns, 
similarly  compounded,  such  as  bonarietil,  bonaccia,  &c.  This 
appears  in  itself  a question  of  little  moment,  but  it  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  to  which  a sort  of  national  im- 
portance has  been  given,  as  if  the  dropping  of  the  u had  been 
done  for  the  purpose  of  Frenchifying  the  name.  (Louis  Bona- 
parte’s Reponse  a Sir  JValter  Scott,')  Bonaparte  being  a family 
name,  tlie  correctness  of  the  spelling  must  depend  upon  custom, 
and  we  find  that  Napoleon  after  he  became  general  of  the  army 
of  Italy  always  signed  his  name  without  the  u,  probably,  as 
Bourienne  observes,  because  it  was  a shorter  way  of  signing,  and 
probably  also  because  it  was  better  adapted  to  French  ijronun- 
ciation ; it  corresponded  likewise  to  the  common  way  ofspeaking 
of  most  Italians,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tuscans,  pro- 
nounce in  familiar  conversation  ‘bono’  instead  of  ‘buono.’ 
Napoleon's  name  first  became  known  to  the  world  as  Bonaparte, 
and  as  such  it  is  registered  in  his  proclamations,  despatches,  and 
other  documents. 

Napoleon's  family  was  originally  from  Tuscany,  but  had  been 
settled  in  Corsica  for  several  generations.  There  is  a comedy 
written  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  Niccold  Buona])arte  of. San  Mini- 
ato,  citizen  of  Florence,  styled  ‘LaVedova,’  Florence,  1568  and 
1592.  There  is  likewise  a narrative  of  the  pillage  of  Rome 
under  Charles  V.,  written  by  a Jacopo  Buonaparte,  ‘ Ragguaglio 
Storico  del  Sacco  di  Roma  dell'  anno  1527,'  Cologne,  1736. 
Charles,  Napoleon’s  father,  was  educated  at  Pisa  for  tlie  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  Before  the  birth  of  Napoleon  he  had  served 
under  Paoli  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against  the  French,  to 
whom  the  Genoese  had  basely  sold  the  island.  The  entire  sub- 
mission of  Corsica  to  France  took  place  in  June,  1769,  about  two 
months  before  Napoleon's  birth,  who  therefore  was  born  a sub- 
ject of  France.  In  tbe  following  September,  when  Count  Mar- 
bceuf,  the  French  commissioner,  convoked  by  the  king's  letters 
patent  the  States  of  Corsica,  consisting  of  tlirce  orders,  nobility, 
clergy,  and  commons,  tbe  family  of  Bonaparte,  baving  shown 
their  titles,  was  registered  among  the  nobility  ; and  Charles, 
some  years  after,  repaired  to  Paris  as  member  of  a deputation 
of  his  order  to  Louis  X*!'!.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  assessor 
to  the  judicial  court  of  Ajaccio.  He  was  then  in  straitened 
circumstances,  as  he  had  spent  most  of  his  little  property  in  a 
speculation  of  some  salterns,  after  having  previously  lost  a suit 
against  tlie  Jesuits  about  an  inberitance  which  he  claimed. 
Through  Count  Marbeeufs  interest  he  obtained  the  admission  of 
his  son  Napoleon  to  the  military  school  of  Brienne  as  a king's 
pensioner.  Napoleon  left  Corsica  for  Briemio,  when  he  was  in 
his  tenth  year,  in  April,  1779.  At  Brienne,  where  he  passed 
five  years  and  a half,  he  made  great  progress  in  mathematics, 
but  showed  less  disposition  for  literature  and  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. Pichegru  was  for  a time  his  monitor  in  the  class  of 
inathcmatics.  The  annual  report  made  to  the  king  by  M.  de 
Keralio,  inspector-general  of  the  military  schools  of  France,  in 
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1781,  has  tbe  following  remarks  on  young  Napoleon  : — ‘ Dis- 
tinguished in  mathematical  studies,  tolerably  versed  in  history 
and  geography,  much  behind  in  his  Latin  and  in  belles  lettres, 
and  other  accomplishments ; of  regular  habits,  studious  and 
well  behaved,  and  enjoying  excellent  health.’  (Bourienne's 
Memoirs.)  Much  has  been  said  of  young  Napoleon's  tacitur- 
nity and  moroseness  while  at  school.  Bourienne,  who  was  his 
schoolfellow,  states  the  facts  very  simply.  Naptdeon  was  a 
stranger,  for  the  French  considered  the  Corsicans  as  such  ; he 
spoke  his  own  dialect,  until  he  learnt  French  at  the  school ; 
be  had  no  connexions  in  France  ; he  was  comparatively  poor, 
and  yet  proud-minded,  as  Corsicans  generally  are ; the  other 
boys,  more  fortunate  or  more  lively  in  their  disposition,  tcazed 
him  and  taunted  him,  and  therefore  be  kept  himself  distant 
and  was  oBen  alone.  But  thathe  was  susceptible  of  social  and 
friendly  feelings  towards  those  who  showed  him  sympathy, 
his  intimacy  with  Bourienne  sufficiently  proves. 

There  was  notliing  extraordinary  in  young  Napoleon’s  school 
life;  he  was  a clever,  steady,  studious  lad,  and  nothing  more. 
The  school  of  Brienne  was  under  the  direction  of  the  monks  of 
tire  order  of  St.  Francis  de  Paula,  called  ‘ Minimi,’  and  Bou- 
rienne speaks  rather  indifferently  of  their  learning  and  system  of 
education,  though  the  teacher  of  mathematics  seems  to  have 
been  a favourable  exception.  Bourienne  also  states  that  Na- 
poleon had  made  more  proficiency  in  history  than  the  report 
above  mentioned  gives  him  credit  for : his  favourite  authors 
were  Cajsar,  Plutarch,  and  Arrian ; the  last  two  he  probably 
read  in  Latin,  or  perhaps  French  translations,  for  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  studied  Greek . 

Napoleon  left  Brienne  in  October,  1781 : some  say  in  1783, 
but  Bourienne  is  positive  as  to  the  date,  ‘ 17th  October,  178-1, 
after  Napoleon  had  been  five  years  and  six  montlis  at  Brienne,’ 
and  he  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way  to  Paris,  with  four 
of  his  companions,  to  proceed  to  the  military  school  there,  to 
cotitinue  his  course  of  studies,  until  be  had  attaitied  the  age 
for  entering  the  army.  The  Paris  school,  and  the  students’ 
manner  of  living,  were  on  an  expensive  footing,  which  shocked 
young  Napoleon,  who  wrote  to  Father  Berton,  bis  superior  at 
Brienne,  a long  letter,  in  which  be  forcibly  exposed  the  error  of 
such  a system  of  education : luxiuyand  comforts,  he  said,  were 
a bad  prej)aration  for  the  hardships  attendant  on  the  military 
profession.  Bourienne  gives  a copy  of  this  remarkable  letter. 
In  the  regulations  which  he  afterwards  drew  up  for  his  military 
school  at  Fontainebleau,  Napoleon  followed  the  principles  he 
had  thus  early  manifested.  Napoleon’s  spirit  of  observation, 
and  his  active  and  inquisitive  clioracter,  would  appear  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  superiors  of  the  Paris  school, 
who  hastened  the  epoch  of  his  examination,  as  if  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  a troublesome  guest.  He  was  likewise  remarked  for  a 
wild  energy  and  strange  amplifications  in  his  style  of  ex- 
pressing himself  when  excited,  a peculiarity  which  distinguished 
many  of  his  subsequent  speeches  and  proclamations.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1785,  he  leftthe  school,  and  received  his  commission  as 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  artillery  de  la  Fere,  and  was 
soon  affer  promoted  to  a first  lieutenancy  in  the  artillery  regi- 
ment of  Grenoble,  stationed  at  Valence.  His  father  had  just 
died  at  Blontpellier  of  a scirrhus  in  the  stomach.  An  old 
great-uncle,  the  Archdeacon  Lucien  of  Ajaccio,  now  acted  os 
father  to  the  family ; he  was  rich,  and  Charles  had  left  his  child- 
ren poor.  Napoleon’s  elder  brother  Josepli,  after  receiving  his 
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cnliicatlon  at  the  Collope  of  Aulnn  in  lUirKumly,  returned  to 
Corsica,  where  Itis  niotlier,  sisters,  and  younger  brothers  resident, 
as  well  as  a half-brother  of  his  mother,  of  the  name  of  Fesch, 
whose  father  had  been  an  oHicer  in  a Swiss  regiment  in  the 
Genoese  servfce,  formerly  stationed  in  Corsica.  Napoleon, 
while  at  Valence  with  his  regiment,  was  allowed  1200  francs 
yearly  from  his  family,  probably  trom  the  archileacon,  which, 
added  to  his  pay,  enabled  Inm  tolive  comfortably  and  to  go  into 
conijwiy.  He  appears  to  have  entered  cheerfully  into  the 
amusements  of  his  brother-otlicors,  but  he  did  not  neglect  his 
professional  studies.  ^Vhile  at  ^'alence  he  wrote  a dissertation 
in  answer  to  UaynaVs  question,  * What  arc  tlic  princijdes  and 
institutions  by  which  mankind  can  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
Imppiuess?  ’ He  sent  bis  MS.  anonymously  to  the  Academy  of 
Lyon,  winch  adjudged  to  him  (he  prize  attached  to  tlie  best  essay 
on  the  subject.  Many  years  after,  when  at  the  height  of  his 
j)ower,  he  happened  to  mention  the  circumstance,  and  Talley- 
rand, having  sought  the  forgotten  MS.  among  the  archives  of 
the  Academy,  presented  it  to  him.  Niqioleon,  after  reading  a 
few  pages,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and,  as  no  copy  was  preserved, 
we  do  not  know  what  his  early  ideas  might  have  been  about 
tlie  happiness  of  mankind.  (Las  Cases’  Journaly  vol.  i.)  Hav- 
ing made  an  excursion  from  Valence  to  Mont  Ceuis,  he  designed 
writing  a ^sentimental  journey,’  in  imitation  of  Sterne’s 
work,  translations  of  which  were  much  read  in  France  at  the 
time,  but  he  ultimately  resisted  the  temptation.  The  first 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  found  him  at  Valence  witli  his  regi- 
ment. He  took  a lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
National  Assembly.  The  officers  of  his  regiment,  like  those  of 
the  army  in  general,  were  divided  into  royalists  and  democrats. 
Several  of  the  royalists  emigrated  to  join  the  Prince  of  Cond6. 
Napoleon  took  the  popular  side,  and  his  example  and  his  ar- 
guments influenced  many  of  his  brother-officers  in  the  regiment. 
In  1792  Napoleon  became  a captain  in  the  regiment  of  Grenoble 
artillery  (Las  Cases,  vol.  i.),  his  promotion  being  favoured 
probably  by  the  emigration  of  so  many  officers.  It  is  stated  by 
others  that  he  was  made  a captain  in  July,  1793,  after  his  re- 
turn from  Coi-sica.  However,  he  was  at  Paris  in  1792,  and 
there  met  his  old  friend  Bourienne,  witlx  whom  he  renewed  his 
intimacy.  He  appears  to  have  been  then  unemployed,  probably 
unattached,  while  the  army  was  undergoing  a new  organization. 
Oil  the  20tli  of  June,  1792,  Najioleon  and  Bourienne  happened 
to  be  at  a coffee-house  in  the  street  St.  Honor6,  when  the  mob 
from  the  fauxbourgs  (a  motley  crowd  armed  with  pikes,  sticks, 
axes,  &c.)  was  proceeding  to  the  Tuileries.  ‘Let  us  follow 
this  canaHlcy'  whispered  Napoleon  to  his  friend.  They  went 
accordingly,  and  saw  the  mob  break  into  the  palace  without  any 
opposition,  and  the  king  afterwards  appear  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows with  the  red  cap  on  his  head.  ‘ It  is  all  over  with  that 
man!  exclaimed  Napoleon;  and  returning  with  his  friend  to 
the  coffee-house  to  dinner,  he  explained  to  Bourienne  all  flie  con- 
sequences he  foresaw  from  the  degradation  of  the  monarchy  on 
that  fatal  day,  now  and  then  exclaiming  indignaniJy,  ‘How 
could  they  allow  those  despicable  wretches  to  enter  tlie  palace ! 
a few  discharges  of  grape-shot  would  have  made  them  all  take  to 
tlieir  heels;  tliey  would  be  running  yet  at  this  moment!’  He 
was  extremely  grave  all  the  remainder  of  that  day  ; the  sight 
had  made  a deep  impression  upon  him.  He  witnessed  also 
the  scenes  of  the  1 0th  of  August,  after  which  lie  left  Paris  to 
return  to  his  family  in  Corsica.  General  dc  Paoli  then  held 
the  chief  authority  in  that  island  from  the  king  and  the  French 
ational  Assembly,  and  Napoleon  was  appointed  by  him  to 
the  temporary  command  of  a battalion  of  national  guards. 

an  I lai  ajqwoved  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  in  France, 
o'l  iT  excesses  of  tlie  Jacobins,  nor  of  tlie  attempts  to 
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oliedieiice  to  the  Frencli  Convention,  and  called  upon  his 
countrymen  to  shake  off  its  yoke.  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary, 
rallied  with  ihe’French  troops  under  l-&cojn\je  Su  Michel  and 
Saliceti,  and  he  was  sent  with  a l>ody  of  men  to  attack  his  na- 
tive town  Aj.iccio,  which  was  in  {Kissessioii  of  Paoli's  party. 
He  liowevcr  did  not  succeed,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Baslia.  Tlic  English  tleet  soon  after  appeared  on  tlie  coast, 
landed  troops,  and  assi&ted  Paoli,  and  llie  Frencli  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  island.  Napoleon  also  left  it  alxiut  May,  1793,  and 
his  mother  and  siuers  with  him.  After  seeing  tJiem  safe  to 
Marseille,  ho  went  to  join  the  -llh  regiment  of  artillery,  which 
was  stationed  at  Nice  with  the  army  intended  to  act  against 
Italy.  .So  at  least  his  brother  Louis  says,  but  from  I>as  Cases' 
account  it  would  appear  that  he  repaired  to  Paris  to  ask  for 
active  employment.  It  was  during  his  short  residence  at  Mar- 
seille and  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  wrote  a jx>litical  jiam- 
phlel,  called  Lc  Souper  <U  Beaucairty  a supposed  conversation 
between  men  of  different  parties:  a Marseillese,  a man  of 
Nismes,  a military  man,  and  a manufacturer  of  Montpellier, 
Bonaparte  S|>eak8  his  own  sentiments  as  the  military  man,  and 
recommends  union  and  obedience  to  tlie  Convention,  against 
which  the  Marseillese  were  then  in  a state  of  revolt  Napoleon 
was  said  to  have  suppressed  this  pam|>hlet,  but  Bouriemie  gives 
a copy  of  it  from  a SIS.  furnished  to  him  by  Bonaparte  in 
1795.  His  language  was  ffien  strongly  republican,  though  not 
of  that  turgid  absurd  strain  which  was  then  so  much  in  vogue, 
and  of  which  some  specimens,  signed  Brutus  Bonaparte,  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  of  the  day.  Napoleon,  in  Ids  memoirs, 
disavows  tliese,  and  says  that  ‘ perhaps  they  were  the  produc- 
tions of  his  brotlier  Lucien,  who  was  then  a much  more  violent 
democrat  than  himself.’ 

Bonaparte  was  at  Paris  In  September,  1793.  Being  known 
as  a good  artillery  officer,  he  was  sent  to  join  the  besieging  army 
before  Toulon,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery, 
and  with  a letter  for  Cartaux,  the  republican  general,  a vain, 
vulgar,  and  extremely  ignorant  man.  Napoleon  himself  has 
given,  in  Las  Cases*  journal,  a most  amusiug  account  of  his 
first  interview  with  Cartaux,  of  the  wretched  state  in  which  he 
found  the  artillery,  of  the  total  want  of  common  sense  in  the 
dispositions  that  had  been  made  for  the  attack,  of  his  own  re- 
monstrances, and  of  his  difficulty  in  making  Cartaux  under- 
stand tlie  simplest  notions  concerning  a battery.  At  lastGas- 
parin,  a commissioner  from  the  Convention,  arrived  at  the  camp ; 
he  had  seen  a little  service,  and  understood  Bonajiarte.  A coan- 
cil  of  war  was  assembled,  and  although  the  orders  of  the  Coir 
vention  wei*e  to  attack  Toulon  and  carry  tlie  town,  Napoleon 
succeeded  in  persuading  tliem  first  to  attack  the  outer  works 
which  commanded  the  harbour.  Cartaux  was  soon  recalled,  and 
a physician  was  sent  in  Ids  place,  but  he  was  quickly  frightened 
away  by  the  whistling  of  tlie  shots.  Dugommier,  a brave  vete- 
ran, then  came  to  command  the  besieging  army,  and  he  and 
Bonaparte  agreed  perfectly.  Napoleon  conslnicted  bis  batte- 
ries with  great  skill,  and  having  opened  his  fire  with  effeefj 
the  W'orks  which  commanded  the  harbour  were  carried  by 
the  Irencli,  after  a sharp  resistance  from  tlie  English,  in 
which  Bonaparte  receivetl  a bayonet  wound.  Ujxm  this  the 
evacuation  of  the  place  was  residved  upon  by  the  allies.  A 
scene  of  confusion  and  destruction  took  place : the  English, 
Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  fleets  sailed  out  of  the  liarbour,  carry- 
ing along  with  them  about  11,000  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
only  safety  was  in  flight.  The  deputies  of  tlie  Convention. 
Barras,  Freron,  Fouchc,  and  tlie  younger  Robespierre,  entcrcil 
Toulon,  and  exercised  tlieir  vengeance  ujxm  the  few  tliat  re- 
mained, 400  of  whom  were  assembled  in  tlie  square  and  exter- 
minated by  grape-shot.  Bonaixiric  says  that  neither  lie  nor 
the  regular  troops  had  anylliing  to  do  witli  this  butcherj*, 
which  was  executed  by  what  was  called  ‘the  revolutionarj' 
anny,’  a set  of  wretches,  the  real  sans  culottes  of  Paris  and  other 
towns,  who  followed  the  army  as  volunteers. 

Throughout  that  frightful  jx*riod  which  has  licen  styled  ‘tlie 
reign  of  terror,'  it  was  not,  generally  sjieaking,  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army,  but  the  civilians,  the  deputies  of  the  Conven- 
tion nltachctl  to  the  armies,  who  directed  and  presided  at  the 
massacres.  There  is  au  atrocious  letter  by  Fouclie  to  CoUot 
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(PHerbois,  testifying  his  joy  at  the  extermination  of  the  rebels; 
ami  another  from  Saliceti,  Borras,  ami  Freion,  jointly  ex])ress- 
ing  the  same  sentiments.  (See  Napoleon's  Memoirs,  by  Gour- 
gaud,  vol.  i.  Appendix.) 

In  consequence  of  his  services  at  the  taking  of  Toulon," 
Bonaparte  was  recommended  by  General  Dugommier  for  pro- 
motion, and  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  artillery,  in  February,  17!)1,  with  the  chief  command 
of  that  dc]mrtment  of  tlie  army  in  the  south.  In  this  capacity 
he  inspected  the  coasts,  ordered  the  weak  points  to  he  fortified, 
and  strengthened  the  fortifications  already  existing.  He  then 
joined  the  army  under  General  Dumorbion,  which  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  foot  of  the  Mai'itime  Alps,  and  with  which  he 
made  the  campaign  of  1794  against  the  Piedmontese  troops.  In 
that  camjmign,  the  French,  disregarding  the  neutrality  of  Genoa, 
and  advancing  by  Ventimiglia  and  .San  Remo,  turned  the 
Piedmontese  position  at  Saorgio,  obtained  possession  of  the  Col 
de  Tende,  and  peuethated  into  the  valleys  on  the  Piedmontese 
side  of  the  Alps.  A battle  was  fought  at  Cairo,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida,  21st  September,  in  which  the  French  had  the 
advantage.  But  the  rainy  season  coming  on,  terminated  the 
campaign,  in  which  Bonaparte  had  taken  an  important  part, 
together  with  Massena. 

Previous  however  to  the  battle  of  Cairo,  Bonaparte  had  run 
considerable  risk  from  the  factions  that  divided  France.  On 
the  13th  of  July,  IrOl,  the  Deputies  of  the  Convention  who 
were  superintending  the  operations  of  the  army  gave  him  a 
commission  to  proceed  to  Genoa,  with  secret  instructions  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  fortifications  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  also  to  observe  the  conduct  of  tlie  Genoese 
government  towards  the  English  and  other  belligerent  powers. 
These  instructions  were  dated  Loano,  and  signed  Ricord.  Ri- 
cord  and  the  younger  Robespierre  were  then  commissioners. 
Bonaparte  went  to  Gettoa  and  fulfilled  his  commission.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  revolution  of  the  9tl\and  10th  Thennidor 
(27th  and  28th  July)  took  place  : Robespierre  fell,  and  his 

party  was  proscribed.  Albitte,  Saliceti,  and  Laporte,  were 
the  new  commissioners  appointed  to  the  army  of  Italy.  On 
Bonaparte’s  return  from  Genoa  to  heid-quarters,  he  was  placed 
under  arrest,  his  papers  were  seized,  and  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  commissioners,  stating  that  he  had  lost  their  confidence 
by  bis  suspicious  conduct,  and  especially  by  his  journey 
to  Genoa;  he  was  suspended  from  his  functions  of  commander 
of  the  artillery,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Paris  under  an  escort 
to  appear  before  the  committee  of  public  safety.  This  order 
was  dated  Barcclonnette,  6th  August,  and  signed  by  the  three 
commissioners,  arid  countersigned  by  Dumorbion,  general-in- 
chief. Bonaparte  remained  under  arrest  for  a fortnight.  He 
wrote  a pitliy  remonstrance,  which  he  addressed  to  Albitte  and 
Saliceti,  without  taking  tmy  notice  of  the  third  commissioner, 
Laporte:  he  complained  of  being  disgraced,  and  having  his 
character  injured  without  trial : and  he  appealed  to  his  known 
patriotism,  his  services,  and  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
the  revolution.  This  remonstrance  induced  the  commissioners 
to  make  a more  precise  investigation  of  the  afl'air,  and  the  result 
was  a counter  order  from  them,  dated  Nice,  20th  August, 
stating  tlrat  citizen  Bonaparte  had  been  arrested  in  consequence 
of  measures  of  general  safety  after  the  death  of  the  traitor 
Rol>esi)icrre ; but  that  the  commissioners  ‘having  examined  his 
conduct  previous  to  his  journey  to  Genoa,  and  also  the  report 
of  that  mission,  had  not  found  any  positive  reason  to  justify  the 
su^icions  tliey  might  have  entertained  of  his  conduct  and 
principles,  and  that,  considering  moreover  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  his  military  information  and  knowledge  of  localities  • 
to  the  service  of  the  republic,  they,  the  commissioners,  order 
him  to  be  restored  provisionaliy  to  liberty,  and  to  remain  at 
head-quarters,  until  further  instructions  from  the  committee  of 
public  safety.’  Bonap.arte  seems  to  have  had  no  further  annoy- 
ance on  the  subject.  The  real  grounds  of  his  accusation  have 
never  l>een*known,  and  he  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
professed  his  ignorance  of  them. 

After  tire  close  of  the  campaign  of  1791,  Bonaparte  repaired 


to  Marseille.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  was  at  Paris 
soliciting  employment.  Aubry,  an  old  oflicer  of  artillery,  was 
then  president  of  the  military  committee.  Bonaparte  was 
coldly  receivdB  by  this  otlicer,  who  made  some  remarks  on  his 
youth,  which  Bonaparte  resented.  Aubry,  however,  ajrpointed 
iiim  general  of  a brigade  of  infantry,  in  the  army  of  La  d’en- 
d6e,  an  appointment  which  Napoleon  refused.  He  remained 
therefore  without  active  employment,  retiiiuing  his  rank  of 
general  of  brigade.'  He  now  took  lodgings  in  the  Rue  du 
Mail,  near  the  Pl.ace  des  Viotoires,  and  led  a private  life. 
Bourienne  states  that  he  had  then  some  idea  of  going  into  the 
lurkish  service,  and  he  gives  a copy  of  a project  which  Bona- 
parte laid  before  the  war-office,  showing  the  advairtages  that 
would  result  to  France  by  forming  a closer  connexion  with  the 
Porte.  But  a crisis  arrived  in  the  afi'airs  of  France.  ’The  Con- 
vention had  framed  a new  constitution,  establishing  a council  of 
elders,  a council  of  juniors,  and  an  executive  directory  of  five 
members.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  constitution  of  the 
year  nr.,  and  was  in  fact  the  third  constitution  proclaimed 
' since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  But  the  Conveirtion, 
previously  to  its  own  dissolution,  passed  a resolution  to  the 
efi'ect,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  two  legis- 
lative councils  should  be  taken  I’rom  the  members  of  the  actual 
Convention.  ’Ihis  resolution  was  laid  before  the  primary  as- 
semblies of  the  departments,  and  every  kind  of  infiuence, 
legal  and  illegal,  was  used  to  ensure  its  approbation.  The 
department  of  Paris  however  refused,  and  the  sections  or  ilis- 
b'icts  of  that  city  being  assembled,  demanded  astrict  scnitiny 
of  the  returns  of  the  votes  from  the  assemblies  of  the  departments, 
ami  protested  against  the  attempt  of  the  Convention  to  per- 
petuate its  own  power.  It  was  said  that  the  sections  were 
urged  or  encouraged  in  their  resistance  by  the  royalists,  who 
hoped  to  derive  benefit  from  it : but  it  is  also  well  known  that 
the  Convention,  many  of  whose  members  were  implicated  in 
the  bloodshed  and  atrocities  of  the  reign  of  terror,  was  odious 
to  the  Parisians.  On  the  other  side  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention for  this  very  reason  were  afraid  of  retuniing  to  the 
rank  of  private  citizens.  They  determined  therefore  to  risk 
everytliing  in  Order  to  carry  their  object  by  force.  They  hail 
at  their  disposal  about  .5000  regular  troops  in  or  near  Paris, 
with  a considerable  quantity  of  artillery,  and  a body  of  volun- 
teers from  the  suburbs.  ’The  command  of  these  forces  was 
given  to  Barros,  a leading  member  of  the  Convention,  who  had 
mainly  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Barras,  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  Bonaparte  at  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
proposed  to  intrust  him  with  the  actual  direction  of  the  troops 
for  the  defence  of  the  Convention.  Bonaparte  was  also  known 
to  Caniot  and  Tallien,  and  other  members  of  the  Convention, 
as  an  able  artillery  officer.  The  choice  being  unanimously 
approved,  Bonaparte  quickly  drew  his  line  of  defence  round 
the  Tuileries  where  the  Convention  was  sitting,  and  along 
the  adjoining  quay  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine.  He  de- 
pended mainly  upon  his  cannon  loaded  with  gr.ape-shot, 
which  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the  vai-ious  avenues  througli 
which  the  national  guards,  the  force  of  the  citizens,  must  ad- 
vance. The  national  guards  had  no  cannon.  They  advanced 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire  (llh  October,  1795), 
nearly  30,000  in  number,  in  several  columns,  along  the  quays 
and  the  street  of  St.  Honorfi.  As  soon  as  they  were  within 
musket-shot,  they  were  ordered  to  disperse  in  the  name  of  the 
Convention ; they  answered  by  discharging  their  firelocks,  and 
their  fire  was  returned  by  discharges  of  grape-shot  and  canis- 
ter, which  did  great  execution.  They  returned  several  times 
to  the  charge,  and  attempted  to  carry  the  guns;  but  the  fire  of 
the  cannon  swept  away  the  foremost,  and  throw  the  rest  into 
disorder.  Foiled  at  all  points,  after  two  hours'  fighting,  the 
national  guarils  withdrew  in  the  evening  to  their  rcs[K>ctive 
districts,  where  tliey  made  a stand  in  soihe  churches  and  other 
buildings;  but  being  followed  by  the  troo]>s  of  the  Convetition, 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender,  and  were  disarmed  in  the 
night.  The  Convention  did  not  use  their  victory  with  cruelty 
except  those  who  were  killed  in  the  fight,  few  of  the  citizens 
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were  put  to  dentil,  and  only  hco  of  the  leaders  were  publicly 
executed;  oUiers  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  (general 
Berruyer,  Venlier,  and  otliers,  served  wUIi  Bonaparte  on  the 
occasion,  but  to  Bonaparte  chiefly  the  merit  of^lie  victory  was 
justly  attributed.  He  was  appointed,  by  a decree  of  the 
Convention,  second  in  commaml  of  the  army  of  the  interior, 
Barras  retaining  the  nominal  chief  command  himself;  and 
soon  after,  the  new  constitution  coming  into  operation,  Barras, 
being  appointed  one  of  the  directors,  resigned  his  military 
commaml,  and  Bonaparte  became  general  of  the  interior. 

About  tins  time  Bonaparte  became  acqtiainted  with  Jose- 
phine Beauharnois,  a native  of  Martinique,  and  the  widow  of 
the  Viscount  Alex'andre  de  Beauharnois.  The  Director  Bar- 
ras, an  old  acquaintance  of  her  husband,  frequented  her  so- 
ciety, and  she  was  also  intimate  with  Madame  Tallien,  and 
other  persons  of  note  at  that  time.  She  was  amiable,  elegant, 
and  accomplished.  Bonaparte  saw  her  often,  and  became 
attached  to  her.  She  was  several  years  older  than  he  was. 
He  was  now  rapidly  rising  in  his  fortunes,  and  his  marriage 
with  a lady  of  rank  and  fashion  (for  rank,  although  nomi- 
nally proscribed,  began  again  to  exercise  a sort  of  influence  in 
society),  who  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  political 
leaders  of  tliat  period,  would  be  advantageous  to  him.  Such 
was  the  advice  given  to  him  by  his  friends,  and  particularly 
by  Talleyrand.  Barras  also  approved  of  the  pr<^ected  mar- 
riage. Meantime,  Bonaparte  bad  been  applying  to  Carnot, 
the  then  minister  at  war,  for  active  employment.  The  di- 
rectors had  at  that  time  turned  their  attention  towards  Italy, 
where  the  French  army,  under  General  Scherer,  was  making 
no  great  progress.  After  gaining  a victory  over  the  Austrians, 
at  Loano,  in  November,  1795,  the  French  were  still  cooped  up 
in  the  western  Riviera  of  Genoa,  between  tlie  mountains  and 
the  sea,  without  being  able  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont;  and 
this  was  the  fourth  year  of  tliat  war  carried  on  at  the  foot  or 
in  the  defiles  of  the  Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Apemiincs.  Bar- 
ras and  Carnot  proposed  to  give  Bonaparte  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  the  other  directors  assented.  This  ap- 
pointment 'was  signed  the  23d  of  February,  179G ; on  (he  9th 
of  March  following  he  married  Josephine,  and  a few  days  after 
parted  from  his  bride  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  appoint- 
ment, for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  army  of  Italy  because  be  was  thought  capable 
of  succeeding.  Perhaps  also  the  directors  were  not  sorry  to 
have  a general  at  the  head  of  one  of  their  armies  who  was  a 
man  of  their  choice,  and  apparently  dependent  upon  tlieir 
favour — one  whose  growing  reputation  might  serve  as  a coun- 
terpoise to  the  widely-extended  popularity  of  Moreau,  Pi- 
chegTu,  Hoche,  and  the  other  generals  of  the  first  years  of  the 
Republic. 

The  army  at  Bonaparte’s  disposal  consisted  of  about  50,000 
men,  of  whom  only  two-thirds  were  fit  for  the  field.  It  was 
in  a wretched  state  as  to  clothing,  and  ill  supplied  with  pro- 
visions; the  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  in  arrears,  and  the  army 
was  almost  without  horses.  Tlie  discipline  also  was  very 
relaxed.  The  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  combined  army  was 
commanded  by  Beaulieu,  a gallant  veteran  : it  was  posted 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
French  were  advancing.  Bonaparte,  in  his  desi)atches  to  the 
Directory,  stated  the  allied  armies  at  75,000  men,  and  Ins  own 
effective  troops  at  35,000.  On  the  27th  of  March  he  arrived 
at  Nice,  ami  immediately  moving  liis  liead-qiiaiters  to  Al- 
benga,  pushed  his  advanced  guard  as  far  os  ^’oltri,  near  Genoa. 
Beaulieu,  with  the  Ausirians’  left,  attacked  Voltri  and  drove 
the  1‘rench  back;  be  at  the  same  lime  ordered  D'Argcntcaii, 
who  commanded  his  centre,  to  descend  by  Moiitcnottc  upon 
Savona,  and  thus  take  tlie  French  in  fiank.  On  tliis  road  the 
>rench  Colonel  Rampon  was  posted  with  1500  men  on  the 
heights  of  Montelegino.  He  was  repeatedly  attacked  on  the 
10th  of  Apr.  by  D Argenteau,  but  be  stood  (inn,  and  all  the 
assaults  of  (be  Austrians  could  not  dislodge  him.  This  rave 
Umc  to  Bonaparte  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  march  round  in 


the  niglit  by  Allare  to  tlie  rear  of  D'Argenleau,  whom  be 
attacked  on  the  following  day,  and  obliged  to  make  a dis- 
orderly retreat  beyond  Moiitenutle,  Ijefore  Beaulieu,  on  (be 
left,  or  Colli,  wlio  commanded  the  Piedmontese  at  Cera  on 
tlic  right,  could  come  to  his  sup|>orf.  Boiiajiarte  bad  now 
piislied  into  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  Ixrtweeu  the  two  wings 
of  tiift  allied  army.  Beaulieu  aiid  Colli  ba*U'iied  to  rejiair 
this  disaster,  and  re-establish  Uieir  communications  by  Mil- 
Icsimoand  Dego.  On  tlie  13th  of  April,  Bonaparte  sent  Auge- 
rcau  to  attack  Millesimo,  which  be  carried ; but  tlie  Austrian 
General  Provera,  with  2A00  men,  threw  himself  into  the 
old  castle  of  Cossaria  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  where  he  with- 
stood all  the  assaults  of  the  French  for  tliat  day.  On  tlie  1 llh 
the  whole  of  tlie  two  armies  were  engaged.  Colli,  after  an 
unsuccessful  endeavour  to  relieve  Provera,  was  driven  l;ack 
towards  Ceva,  while  Massena  attacked  Beaulieu  at  Dego,  and 
forced  him  to  retire  towards  Acqui.  Provera,  without  jiro- 
visions  or  water,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  Piedmontese 
were  now  completely  separated  from  tlie  Austrians,  which  was 
the  great  object  of  Bonaparte's  movements.  The  French 
remained  for  the  night  at  Magliani,  near  Dego.  All  at  once, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  an  Austrian  division,  5000 
strong,  under  General  Wukassowich,  coming  from  ^'oltri  by 
Sassello,  and  expecting  to  find  their  countrymen  at  D^o, 
were  astonished  to  find  the  French  tliere,  who  were  equally 
surprised  at  seeing  the  Austrians,  whom  they  liad  driven  away 
in  their  front,  re-appear  in  their  rear.  Wukassowich  did  not 
hesitate;  he  charged  into  the  village  of  Magliani  and  took  it- 
Massena  hurried  to  the  spot  to  drive  away  the  Austrians;  La- 
harpe  came  also  with  reinforcements,  but  they  could  not 
succeed,  until  Bonaparte  himself  came,  and  at  last  obliged 
Wukassowich  to  retire.  This  was  called  the  battle  of  Dego, 
but  more  properly  of  Magliani,  the  last  of  a series  of  combats 
which  opened  to  Bonaparte  the  road  into  the  plains  of  North 
Italy. 

Beaulieu  retired  to  the  Po  with  the  intention  of  defending 
the  Milanese  territory,  leaving  Colli  and  the  Piedmontese 
to  their  fate.  Bonaparte  turned  against  Colli,  drove  him 
from  Ceva,  and  afterwards  from  Mondovi,  and  beyond  Che- 
rasco.  Colli  withdrew  to  Carlgnano,  near  Turin.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Piedmont,  south  of  the  Po,  being  now  ojien  to  tlie 
French,  the  king,  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  became  alarmed,  and 
asked  for  a truce,  which  Bonaparte  grouted  on  condition  that 
the  fortresses  of  Cuneo  and  Tortona  should  be  placed  in  his 
hands.  A peace  was  afterwards  made  between  the  king  and 
the  Directory,  by  which  the  other  Piedmontese  fortresses  and 
all  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  given  up  to  tlie  French.  This 
defection  of  tlie  king  of  Sardinia  ensured  the  success  of  the 
French  army.  From  his  head-quarters  at  Cherasco  Bonaparte 
issued  an  order  to  his  soldiers,  in  whicli,  after  justly  praising 
their  valour,  and  recapitulating  their  successes,  he  promist?d 
to  lead  them  on  to  further  victory,  but  enjoined  them  at  the 
same  time  to  desist  from  the  frightful  course  of  plunder  and 
violence  which  had  already  marked  their  progress  in  Italy. 

Being  now  safe  with  regard  to  Pieilmont,  Boiia]iarte  ad- 
vanced against  Beaulieu,  who  liad  |x>sted  himself  ou  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po,  opposite  to  ^■alcnza,  his  troojis  extending 
easUvards  as  far  as  Pavia.  Bonaparte  made  a feint  of  crossing 
tlie  river  at  A'alenza,  while  he  despatched  a body  of  cavalry 
along  the  right  bank  into  (he  state  of  Parma,  where  they  met 
with  no  enemy,  seised  some  boats  near  Piacenza,  and  crossed 
over  to  the  Milanese  side.  Bonaiiartc  quickly  following  witli 
a chosen  body  of  infantry,  crosses!  the  river  nearly  fliirtv  miles 
below  Pavia.  Beaulieu  was  now  obligeil  to  fall  back  upon 
the  Adda  after  a sharp  engagement  at  Fombio,  on  the 
road  from  Piacenza  to  Milan.  Milan  was  evacuated  by  (be 
Austrians  with  the  exception  of  the  castle.  Bonajxirtc  resolved 
to  dislodge  Beaulieu  from  his  new  position,  and  accordingly 
he  attacked  the  bridge  of  I^di,  on  the  Adda,  which  (he  Aus- 
trians defended  with  a immcrous  artillery.  He  c^ied  it  by 
the  daring  bravery  of  his  grenadiers  and  (he  bad  disiwsitiom 
of  the  Austrian  commander,  who  had  not  placed  his  infantry 
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near  enough  fo'support  his  grins.  Tlie  Austrian  army  was 
jianlc-struck.  Beaulieu  attempted  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Mincio,  but  he  had  only  time  to  throw  a garrison  into  Mantua, 
and  he  then  withdrew  behind  the  Adige  into  the  Tyrol.  Bo- 
naparte took  possession  of  Milan  and  of  all  I^mbardy  with  the 
exception  of  Mantua,  which  he  blockaded.  Thus  ended  the 
tirst  Italian  campaign  of  1796. 

At  the  tirst  entrance  of  the  French,  the  peo])le  of  Lombardy 
showed  no  enthusiasm  either  for  or  against  the  invaders; 
they  had  enjoyed  half  a century  of  peace  under  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  Austria,  which  under  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph 
hail  effected  many  useful  reforms,  and  acted  in  an  enlightened, 
liberal  spirit.  The  country  was  rich  and  thriving,  as  it  always 
must  be  from  its  natural  fertility  so  long  as  it  enjoys  peace  and 
security  to  property.  The  Milanese  looked  upon  the  French 
invaders  rather  with  wonder  than  either  satisfaction  or  hosti- 
lity. Ideas  of  a republic  existed  only  in  a few  speculative 
heads;  but  there  were  many  who  sided  with  the  French,  in 
order  to  share  their  superiority  and  advantage  as  conquerors. 
The  people  of  the  towns  behaved  hospitably  to  the  French 
troops,  who  on  their  side  maintained  a stricter  discipline  than 
they  had  done  in  passing  through  Piedmont.  But  the  army 
was  to  be  supported,  equipped,  and  paid  by  the  conquered 
countries;  such  was  the  system  of  the  Directory  and  of  Bo- 
naparte. The  Directory  also  wished  to  receive  a share  of  the 
golden  harvest  to  recruit  its  own  finances,  and  its  orders  were 
to  draw  money  from  all  the  Italian  states.  Bonaparte  accord- 
ingly put  upon  Lombardy  a contribution  of  twenty  millions 
of  francs,  which  fell  chielly  on  the  rich  proprietors  and  the 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  He  also  authorized  the  commissaries  to 
seize  provisions,  stores,  and  horses,  giving  cheques  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  contributions.  This  was  done  in  the  towns  with  a 
certain  regularity,  but  in  tlie  country  places  the  commissaries 
and  soldiers  often  seized  whatever  they  liked  without  giving 
any  acknowledgment.  I'he  owners  who  remonstrated  were 
insulted  or  ill  used;  and  many  of  the  Italians  calling  them- 
selves republicans  assisted  tlie  French  in  the  work  of  plunder, 
of  which  they  took  their  share.  The  horses  and  carriages  of 
the  nobility  were  seized,  because  it  was  said  they  belonged  to 
the  aristocrats.  All  property  belonging,  or  supposed  to  be- 
long,  to  the  archduke  and  the  late  government,  was  seques- 
trated. But  an  act  which  exasperated  the  Milanese  was  the 
violation  of  the  Monte  di  Pietk  of  Milan,  a place  of  deposit 
for  plate,  jewels,  &c..  which  were  either  left  for  security,  or  as 
pledges  for  money  lent  upon  them.  The  Monte  was  broken 
into  by  orders  from  Bonaparte  and  Saliceti,  who  accompanied 
the  army  as  commissioner  of  the  Directory.  They  seized 
upon  this  deposit  of  private  ])roperty,  took  away  the  most 
valuable  objects,  and  sent  (hem  to  Genoa  to  be  at  the  ilisposal 
of  the  Directory.  Many  of  the  smaller  articles  belonged  to 
poor  (leople;  many  were  placed  there  by  the  parents  of  young 
girls  as  a dowry  when  they  came  to  be  married.  Although 
these  smaller  objects  were  not  intended  by  Bonaparte  to  be 
detained,  yet  in  the  disorder  of  the  seizure  many  of  them  dis- 
appeared, and  a report  spread  through  Milan  that  all  had  been 
seized.  The  same  thing  had  been  practised  at  Piacenza  when 
Bonaparte  and  Saliceti  passed  through  it;  and  afterwards  the 
seizure,  either  partial  or  entire,  of  the  Monti  di  PieU,  became 
a common  practice  of  the  French  army  In  all  the  towns  tliat 
tliey  entered. 

These  excesses  led  to  insurrections  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  Binasco,  a large  village  between 
Milan  and  Pavia,  rose  and  killed  a number  of  the  French  and 
tlieir  Italian  partisans.  The  country  people  ran  towards  Pavia, 
and  were  joined  by  the  lower  classes  of  that  town.  On  the 
23rd  of  May,  Pavia  was  in  open  insurrection.  The  French 
soldiers  took  refuge  in  the  castle ; those  scattered  about  the 
town  were  seized  and  ill  treated;  some  were  killed,  but  most 
had  their  lives  saved  by  the  interference  of  tlie  magistrates. 
General  Haijuin,  who  haj)pcncd  to  pass  through  on  his  way  to 
Milan,  was  attacked  by  the  frantic  populace  and  wounded,  but 
tlie  magistrates,  at  their  own  risk,  saved  his  life.  In  all  this 


tumult  (he  country  people  were  the  cliief  actors.  Bonaparte, 
alarmed  by  this  movement  in  his  rear,  and  at  the  possibility  of 
its  spreatiing,  determined  to  make  an  example,  and  to  ‘strike 
terror  into  the  people,*  a resolution  which  was  frequently  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  progress  of  his  arms.  A strong  body  of 
French  troops  marched  on  Binasco,  killed  or  dispersed  the  in- 
habitants, burned  tlie  place,  and  then  marched  against  Pavia, 
which,  being  a walled  town,  was  capable  of  making  some  de- 
fence. Bonaparte  sent  tlie  arclibishop  of  Milan,  who,  from  tlie 
balcony  of  the  town-house,  addressed  the  multitude,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  disperse.  The 
ignorant  and  deluded  people  would  not  listen  to  his  advice;  the 
I reiicli  forced  one  of  the  gates,  and  the  cavalry  entering  tlie 
town,  cut  down  all  whom  they  met  in  (he  streets.  The  country 
people  ran  away  by  the  other  gates,  and  left  the  unfortunate 
city  to  the  conqueror.  Bonaparte  then  deliberately  ordered 
Pavia  to  be  given  up  to  plunder  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  if 
Pavia  had  been  a fortified  town  taken  by  storm,  though  it  was 
well  known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken 
no  part  in  tlie  insurrection.  This  order  was  publicly  signified 
to  the  inhabitants  and  the  troops,  and  during  the  rest  of  that 
day,  the  25th  of  May,  and  the  whole  of  that  night,  the  soldiers 
rioted  in  plunder,  debauchery,  and  every  sort  of  violencewithin 
the  houses  of  the  unfortunate  Pavese.  Murder  however  was  not 
added  to  pillage  and  rape,  and  it  is  recorded  that  several  of 
the  French  officers  and  soldiers  spared  tlie  honour  and  property 
of  those  who  were  at  their  mercy,  and  screened  them  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  from  their  more  brutal  companions.  Next 
morning  (the  26th)  at  twelve  o'clock  the  pillage  ceased,  but 
Pavia  for  a long  time  felt  the  effects  of  this  cruel  treatment. 
It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  the  municipal  magistrates 
were  shot;  they  were  only  sent  for  a time  as  hostages  to  France. 
Four  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  publicly  executed, 
and  about  100  had  been  killed  on  the  first  irruption  of  the 
French  into  the  city.  The  university  and  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  professors,  Spallanzani's  in  particular,  were  exemjited 
from  pillage. 

Bonaparte  granted  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  not  yet 
acknowledged  the  French  Republic,  terms  of  peace,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  paying  to  France  a million  and  a half  of  francs,  be- 
sides giving  provisions  and  clothes  for  the  army,  and  twenty  of 
his  best  paintings  to  be  sent  to  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Modena, 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  fled  to  Venice  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  treasures,  leaving  a regency  at  Modena,  who  sent  to 
Bonaparte  to  sue  for  peace.  Modena  had  committed  no  hos- 
tilities against  France,  but  the  duke  was  allied  to  the  house  of 
Austria  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  one  of  the  arch- 
dukes : he  was  also  considered  as  a feudatory  of  (he  Emperor  of 
Germany.  He  was  required  to  pay  six  millions  of  francs  in 
cash,  besides  two  millions  more  in  provisions,  cattle,  horses,  and 
other  things,  and  fifteen  of  his  choice  paintings ; but  as  lie  was 
not  quick  enough  in  paying  the  whole  of  the  money,  his  duchy 
was  taken  from  him  a few  montlis  after.  The  Directory  wanted 
cosh,  and  Bonaparte  says  that  during  his  first  Italian  cam- 
paigns he  sent  fifty  millions  of  francs  from  Italy  to  Paris. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  although  brother  to  the  Em- 
]>eror  of  Austria,  was  aii  independent  sovereign  : he  had  long 
acknowledged  the  French  Republic,  and  kept  an  ambassador 
at  Paris ; but  the*Directory  ordered  Bonaparte  to  seize  Leghorn, 
and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  English,  Austrians,  Portu- 
guese, and  other  enemies  of  the  republic.  Bonaparte  took 
Leghorn  without  any  opposition,  put  a garrison  in  it,  seized  (he 
English,  Portuguese,  and  other  goods  in  the  warehouses,  which 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  insisted  upon  the  native  merchants 
delivering  up  all  the  property  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the 
enemies  of  the  French  Republic.  The  Lcgliorncsc  merchants, 
to  avoid  this  odious  act,  agreed  to  pay  five  millionsof  francs, 
as  a ransom  for  tlie  whole.  The  pope’s  (urn  came  next.  That 
sovereign  had  not  acknowledged  the  French  Republic,  iii  con- 
sequence of  the  abolition  of  the  Catholic  church  in  France. 
On  the  ISih  of  June  the  French  entered  Bologna,  whence 
Bonaparte  ordered  away  the  papal  autiiorilics,  and  established 
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a municipal  government.  Ho  ilid  tlio  «ame  at  Ferrara;  and 
at  the  same  lime  laid  Iieavy  coiitrilinlions  on  botli  lliose  pro. 
vinccs,  Tlie  Monte  di  Fietit  of  Ibdogna  shared  llie  same  fate 
ns  that  of  Milan,  only  the  deposits  or  pledges  (not  exceeiling 
200  livres  each,  8/.  sterling)  were  ordered  to  he  retnnied  to  the 
owners.  The  people  of  Logo,  a town  between  Imola  and  Ra- 
venna, rose  against  the  invaders.  Angereau  was  sent  against 
Lugo : after  three  hours’  fight,  in  which  1000  of  the  natives  and 
200  French  soldiers  fell,  Lugo  wiis  taken,  given  up  to  i)luniler, 
and  partly  burnt : the  women  and  cliildren  were  spared.  Pro- 
clamations were  then  issued  that  every  town  or  village  which 
took  up  arms  against  the  French  should  be  burnt,  and  that  every 
individual  not  a regubar  soldier  taken  with  anns  in  his  hands 
should  bo  put  to  death. 

The  court  of  Rome  was  now  in  great  alarm,  and  Pius  A'l. 
sent  envoys  to  Bonaparte  to  sue  for  terms.  An  armistice  was 
signed  on  the  23rd  of  .Tune,  preparatory  to  a definitive  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  pope  and  the  Directory.  Tlie  conditions  of 
the  armistice  were,  that  the  pope  should  give  up  the  provinces  of 
Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  should  close 
his  ports  against  the  enemies  of  France,  should  pay  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  livres  in  gold  or  silver,  and  six  millions  in  goods,  pro- 
visions, horses  and  cattle,  besides  surrendering  a certain  number 
of  paintings,' sf.atuas,  vases,  and  500  manuscripts,  to  be  selected 
by  the  coirimissaries  sent  by  the  Directory.  This  new  species 
of  sjroliation  was  formed  into  a regular  system,  and  carried  on 
in  all  countries  conquered  by  the  French,  armies  until  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  Some  of  the  scientific  and  learned  men  of 
France,  among  whom  were  Monge  and  Berlhollet,  went  in  suc- 
cession to  Parma,  Milan,  Bologna,  Rome,  and  afterwards  to 
\ enice  and  Naples,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  works  of  art, 
from  among  which  they  chose  the  best,  to  be  sent  to  Paris. 

AVhile  these  things  were  going  on  south  of  the  Po,  the  court 
of  I'ienna  was  preparing  a fresh  anny  for  the  recovery  of  Lom- 
bardy. Marshal  Wurmser,  a veteran  ofiicer  of  considerable 
reputation,  was  detached  with  30,000  men  from  the  Austrian 
army  of  the  Rhine.  He  marched  into  the  Tyrol,  where  he  col- 
lected the  remains  of  Beaulieu's  troops  and  the  Tyrolese  levies, 
forming  altogether  an  army  of  between  50,000  and  00,000 
men.  Bonaimrte's  army  was  not  quite  50,000,  of  which  part 
was  stationed  round  Mantua  to  blockade  that  fortress,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  6000  Austrians.  Towards  the  end  of  July, 
IVurmser,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  advanced  from 
Trento  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Guarda,  towards 
'1  erona ; while  another  corps  under  Quosnadowich  marched  by 
the  western  shore  to  Said  and  Brescia,  from  which  places 
they  drove  the  French  away.  Bonaparte  hastily  raised  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  leaving  his  battering  train,  and  collected  the 
best  part  of  his  forces  to  meet  Quosnadowich  as  the  we.aker  of 
the  two  generals.  He  attacked  him  at  Lonato,  drove  him  back 
into  the  mountains,  and  then  turned  quickly  to  the  right  to  face 
AVurmser,  who,  having  ijassed  A'erona,  had  entered  Manfiia, 
destroyed  the  French  intrenchments,  and  was  now  advancing 
by  Castiglione,  from  whence  he  had  driven  away  the  French 
under  General  A'alefte.  Tliis  was  a critical  moment  in  Bona- 
parte's career,  and  it  is  said  he  thought  of  falling  back  on  the 
Po,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Augereau.#  On  the  3rd  of  August 
the  Irench  retook  Castiglione  after  an  obstinate  combat. 
AVurmser  however  took  up  a position  near  the  town,  where  he 
was  again  attacked  on  the  5th,  and  completely  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  bis  cannon  and  several  thousand  nieti.  AVurmser 
wit  idrew  beyond  the  Mincio,  atid  afterwards  up  the  Adige 
itdo  the  Tyrol,  followed  by  the  French,  who  attacked  atid  de- 
feated an  Austrian  division  at  Roveredo  on  the  lilt  Septemher, 
.and  entered  the  city  of  Trento.  AA'urmser  then  su.ldenly 
crossed  the  mountains  whicl,  divide  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
from  that  of  the  Brenia,  and  entered  Bassano',  where  he  was 
joined  by  some  reinforcements  from  Carinthia,  inteinling  to 
march  down  again  towards  Verona  and  Mantua.  But  Botia- 
parte  f«  lowed  hi.n  quickly  by  the  same  roa.l,  „„d  defeated 
him  at  Bas«uio.  AA  urmser  had  now  hardly  lo,nnn  men  lefi 
and  Ins  artillery  being  lost,  and  his  retreat  cut  oil',  he  look  the’ 


hold  resolution  to  cut  his  way  to  Mantua,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  that  fortress.  AVitli  a rapidity  of  movements  then  unusual 
in  an  Austrian  array,  he  avoided  tlie  French,  divisions  which 
were  advancing  against  him  from  various  quarters:  he  sur- 
prised llie  bridge  of  I-egnago,  jiassed  tlie  Adige,  marching  day 
and  night  followed  by  Bonaparte,  and  at  last  reached  Mantua 
on  the  I nil  of  Septcmlier.  Tims,  in  tlie  course  of  six  weeks,  a 
second  Austrian  army  w.is  destroyed  in  detail.  Tlie  rapidity 
of  t|ie  movements  of  the  French  divisions,  and  the  intricacy  of 
their  manoeuvres,  can  only  l«  appreciated  by  an  attentive  ex- 
amination of  file  map  of  tlie  country. 

A tliird  general  and  a lliird  army  were  sent  by  Austria  into 
Italy  ill  tlie  autumn  of  tlie  same  year.  .Alarslial  Alviiixi 
.advanced  from  Carinlliia  by  tlie  way  of  Belluno  wilJi  30,000 
men,  wliile  General  Davidowicli,  witli  20,000,  descended  from 
tlie  Tyrol  Iiy  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  They  were  to  meet  be- 
tween Pescbicraand  A'croiia,  and  to  relieve  AA'urmser  at  Man- 
tua. Bonaparte,  who  was  determined  to  attack  Alvinzi  liefore 
be  could  form  bis  junction,  gave  him  battle  at  Le  Noi'e,  near 
Bassano,  on  the  6th  of  November;  but  in  spile  of  all  tlie  efforts 
ofMassenaand  Augcreau,  he  could  not  break  tlie  Austrian 
line,  and  tiie  next  day  lie  retreateil  by  A icenza  to  A'erona- 
On  tile  same  day  A'auliois,  wliom  Bonaparte  had  opposed  to 
Davidowicli,  was  driven  away  from  Trento  and  Roveredo  with 
great  loss,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Rivoli  and  I-a  Carona. 
Had  Davidowicli  followed  up  liis  success,  lie  might  have 
pushed  on  to  the  phains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige  near 
A erona,  and  liave  placed  Bonaparte  in  a very  critical  ptsition, 
witii  Alvinzi  in  front,  Davidowicli  on  his  left  Dank,  and  Man- 
tua in  his  rear.  Instead  of  tlii.s,  Davidowich  staved  ten  davs  at 
Roveredo.  In  tlie  mean  time,  Alvinzi  had  advanced  hv  A'i- 
cenza  and  A illanova  to  the  heigiits  of  Caldiero,  facing  A'emna, 
wliere  he  waited  for  Davidowich’s  apjicarancc.  On  the  12tli 
of  November,  Bonaparte  allcmpicd  to  dislodge  Alvinzi  from 
Caldiero,  but  after  considerable  loss  he  ivas  obliged  to  with- 
draw his  troops  again  into  Verona.  The  next  day  he  wrote  a 
desponding  letter  to  Paris,  in  which  lie  recapitulates  his  losses, 
his  best  officers  killed  or  wounded,  his  soldiers  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  and  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded.  He  how- 
ever determined  to  make  a last  effort  to  dislodge  .Alvinzi  by 
turning  his  position.  AA'itb  two  divisions  under  JIassena  and 
Angereau  he  marched  quietly  out  of  A'erona  in  the  night  of 
tlie  Mth,  followed  the  rigid  bank  of  the  Adige,  crossed  lliat 
river  at  Ronco  early  next  morning,  and  moved  quickly  by  a 
cross  road  leading  through  a marshy  country  towards  A'illanova 
in  tlie  rear  of  Alvinzi,  where  tlie  Austrian  liaggage  and  stores 
were  stationed.  The  Alpone,  a mountain  stream,  ran  l^twccn 
the  French  and  A’illanova.  Tlie  Frencli  attempted  to  pass  it 
by  the  bridge  of  Arcole,  but  found  it  defended,  and  lliis 
lcd„to  the  celebmlcd  battle  of  that  name,  which  hasted  three 
days,  and  was  unquestionably  the  hardest  fought  in  all 
those  Italian  campaigns.  On  the  17tli  Bonaparte  succeeded 
ill  turning  the  position  of  Arcole,  when  Alvinzi  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  upon  A'icenza  and  Bass.ano,  where  the  -Aus- 
trians took  up  their  winter  quarters.  Bonajurlc  wrote  to  Car- 
not after  Hie  action  of  the  third  day : ‘ Never  was  a field  of 
balllc  so  obstinately  contested  : our  cucmics  were  numerous 
anil  determined.  I liave  hardly  any  general  officers  left.’ 
They  were  almost  all  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners. 

6n  the  s.amc  day  that  Bmia]xirtc  obliged  Alvinzi  to  retire 
from  llie  Aillge,  Davidowicli,  rousing  himself  from  his  iii.-iction, 
puslicd  down  by  Ala  oil  the  Adige,  drove  A'auliois  before 
him,  ami  entered  file  ]ilaius  between  Pescliiera  .and  A’erona. 
But  it  was  too  late:  Boiiap.arlc  lunied  .against  liim,  .and 
oliliged  him  quickly  to  lelmcc  ids  steps  to  .-Via  and  Roveredo. 
Thus  ended  llie  tlilrd  cam[iaigu  of  the  year  1700. 

Bmmixirlc  bad  now  some  leisure  to  turn  bis  attention  to  llie 
internal  affairs  of  llie  conquered  countries.  Tlie  Milanese  in 
gener.il  remained  passive,  1ml  Hie  peojilc  of  Modena  and  Bo- 
logna seemed  anxious  lo  coiislilute  themselves  info  an  inde- 
Iiendfiil  slate.  Bonap.ailc  himself  bad  not  directly  encour- 
aged such  manifestations,  but  bis  subalterns  liad ; and  indeed 
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fhe  reroU  of  Heggio,  which  was  (he  first  Italian  city  that  pro- 
claimed its  independence,  was  begun  by  a body  of  Corsican 
]H)ntoneer8,  who  were  passing  through  on  their  way  to  the  army. 
I)oiia|mrte  allowed  Modena^  Reggio,  Rologna,  and  Ferrara  to 
form  themselves  into  a republic,  which  was  called  Cispadana. 
As  for  the  Milanese,  the  Directory  wrote  that  it  was  not  yet 
certain  whetlier  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  restore  that 
country  to  the  emperor  at  the  peace.  Ronaixirte  has  clearly 
stated  his  policy  at  that  time  towards  the  North  Italians  in  a 
letter  to  the  Directory,  28th  December,  179G.  ‘ Tliere  are  in 
Lombardy  (Milanese)  three  ptirties  : 1st,  that  which  is  subser- 
vient to  France  and  follows  our  directions;  2nd,  that  wliich 
aims  at  liberty  and  a national  government,  and  that  with  some 
degree  of  im|)atience  ; 3rd,  the  party  friendly  to  Austria  and 
hostile  to  us.  1 support  the  first,  restrain  the  second,  and  put 
down  the  third.  As  for  the  states  south  of  the  Po  (Modena, 
Bologna,  &c.),  there  are  also  three  parties:  1st,  the  friends  of 
the  old  governments ; 2nd,  the  ixirtisons  of  a free  constitution, 
though  somewhat  aristocratical;  3rd,  the  partisaiis  of  pure  de- 
mocracy. I endeavour  to  put  down  tlie  first;  I support  the 
second  because  it  is  the  party  of  the  great  proprietors  and  of  the 
clergy,  who  exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  the  masses  of  the 
j)eople,  whom  it  is  our  interest  to  win  over  to  us ; I restrain  tlie 
third,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  young  men,  of  writers,  and 
of  people  who,  os  in  France  and  everywhere  else,  love  liberty 
merely  for  the  sake  of  revolution.’ 

The  jKJpc  found  that  be  could  not  agree  to  a peace  with  the 
Directory,  whose  conditions  were  too  hard,  and  consequently, 
after  jiaying  five  millions  of  livres,  he  stopped  all  furtlier  re- 
mittance. Bonaj)arte,  after  disaj)proving  in  his  despatches  of  the 
abruptness  of  the  Directory,  and  saying  that  it  was  impolitic  to 
make  too  many  enemies  at  once  while  Austria  was  still  in  the 
field,  repaired  to  Bologna  in  January,  1797,  to  tlireaten  the  Ro- 
man States,  when  he  heard  that  Alvinzi  was  prepai  ing  to  move 
down  again  upon  the  Adige.  The  Austrian  marshal  had  re- 
ceived reinforcements  which  raised  his  army  again  to  50,000 
men.  He  marclied  them  in  several  columns,  threatening  se- 
veral points  at  once  of  the  French  line  on  the  Adige,  and 
Bona|>arte  for  awhile  was  jicrplexed  as  to  wliere  the  jirincipal 
attack  would  be  made.  He  learnt  however  tlirough  a spy  that 
the  main  body  of  Alvinzi  was  moving  down  from  the  Tyrol 
along  llic  right  bank  of  the  Adige  upon  Rivoli,  where  Joubert 
was  i>ostcd.  On  the  13th  Bonaj)ai*te  hurried  from  Verona  with. 
Massena's  division  to  Rivoli,  and  on  the  14th  tiie  battle  of 
Rivoli  took  place.  Alvinzi,  calculating  upon  having  before 
him  Joubert  8 corps  only,  had  extended  )iis  line  with  the 
view  of  surrounding  him.  Twice  was  Rivoli  carried  by  the 
Austrians,  and  twice  retaken  by  the  French.  Mossena,  and 
afterwards  Rey,  with  his  division,  comingto  Joubert’s  assistance, 
carried  the  day.  Alvinzi’s  scattered  divisions  were  routed  in 
detail  with  immense  loss.  Another  Austrian  division  under 
General  Provera  had  forced  the  passageof  the  Adige  near  Lcgiia- 
go,  and  arrived  outside  of  Mantua,  wlien  Provera  attacked  tlic 
intrcnclimcnts  of  the  besiegers,  while  Wurmser  made  a sortie 
with  jKirt  of  the  garrison.  Bona])arte  hurried  with  Mussena  s 
division  from  Rivoli,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  Provera  and  Wurmser.  Provera,  attacked  on  all 
sides,  was  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  division  of  5000  men, 
and  Wurmser  was  driven  back  into  tlie  fortress.  Alvinzi, 
with  tlie  remainder  of  his  army,  was  at  the  same  time  driven 
l>ack  to  Belluno  at  the  foot  of  the  Noric  Al[>s.  Wurmser  being 
now  reduced  to  extremities  for  want  of  provisions,  oflered  to 
capitulate.  Bonaparte  granted  him  honourable  conditions,  and 
heliaved  to  the  old  marslial  with  the  considerate  regard  due  to 
his  age  and  his  bravery. 

During  these  hard-fought  campaigns  the  condition  of  tlie  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  of  North  Italy,  and  especially  of  the 
Venetian  provinces,  where  the  seat  of  war  lay,  was  miseratile  in 
the  extreme.  The  Austrian  soldiers,  especially  in  llicir  Imr- 
ried  retreats,  when  discipline  became  relaxed,  ])lundcrcd  and 
killecl  those  who  resisted;  the  French  plundered,  violated  Uic 
women,  and  committed  murder.  The  towns  were  subjected  | 


to  a regular  system  of  plunder  by  tlie  French  commissaries, 
by  requisitions  of  provisions^  cloUics,  horses  ami  carts,  and 
lorccd  contributions  of  money.  But  the  greater  part  of  these 
enormous  exactions  contributed  little  to  the  comforts  of  ibe 
soldiers  : they  went  to  enrich  commissaries,  purveyors,  contract- 
ors, and  all  the  predatory  crew  that  follows  an  invading  anny. 
Bonaparte,  although  he  resorted  to  the  system  of  forced  contri- 
butions, was  indignant  at  the  prodigal  waste  of  the  resources 
thus  extorted  from  the  people.  ‘ Four  millions  of  Englisli 
goods,’  he  wrote  to  the  Directory  in  October  and  November, 
179(>,  from  Milan,  ‘have  been  seized  at  Leghorn,  the  Duke  of 
Moileua  has  paid  two  millions  more,  Ferrara  ami  Bologna  have 
made  liuge  jiayments,  and  yet  the  soldiers  are  witliout  shoes,  in 
want  of  clothes,  the  chests  without  money,  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals sleeping  on  the  ground.  . . . The  town  of  Cremona  has 
given  50,000  ells  of  linen  cloth  for  the  hospitals,  ami  the  com- 
missaries, agents,  &c.,have  sold  it : they  sell  every  thing : one 
has  sold  even  a chest  of  bark  sent  ns  from  Spain  ; others  have 
sold  tlie  mattresses  furnished  for  the  hospitals.  I am  coiitiim- 
ally  arresting  some  of  them,  and  sending  them  before  the  mili- 
tary courts,  but  they  bribe  the  judges ; it  is  a complete  fair; 
every  thing  is.soUl.  An  employ^,  charged  with  having  levied 
for  his  own  profit  a contribution  of  18,000  francs  on  the  town 
of  Sal5  in  the  Venelian  states,  has  been  condemned  only  to  two 
months' imprisonment.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  evidence; 
they  all  hold  together.  . . ,*  And  he  goes  on  naming  the  dillc- 
reiit  commissaries,  contractors,  &c.,  concluding,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  that  ‘ they  are  all  thieves.’  He  recommends  the 
Directory  to  dismiss  them  and  replace  them  by  more  honest 
men,  or  at  least  more  discreet  ones.  ‘If  I had  fifteen  honest 
commissaries,  you  might  make  a present  of  100,000  crowns  to 
each  of  them  and  yet  save  fifteen  millions.  . . . Had  I a month  s 
time  to  attend  to  tliese  matters,  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  tel- 
lows  but  I could  have  shot;  but  I am  obliged  to  set  otV  to- 
morrow for  the  army,  which  is  a great  matter  of  rejoicing  for 
the  tliieves,  whom  1 have  just  had  time  to  notice  by  casting  my 
eyes  on  the  accounts.’ 

Bonaparte  being  now  secure  from  the  Austrians  in  the  north, 
turned  against  the  pope,  who  had  refused  the  heavy  terms  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  Directory.  The  papal  troops,  to  the 
number  of  about  8000,  were  posted  along  the  river  Senio  be- 
tween Imola  and  Faenza,  but  after  a short  resistance  they  gave 
way  before  the  French,  whoimmetliately  occupied  Ancona  and 
the  Marches.  Bonaparte  advanced  to  Tolentino,  where  he  re- 
ceived deputies  from  Pius  VI.,  who  sued  for  peace.  The  con- 
ditions dictated  were  fifteen  millions  of  livres,  part  in  cash, 
part  in  diamonds,  within  one  month,  and  as  many  again  within 
two  months,  besides  horses  and  cattle,  the  possession  of  the 
town  of  Ancona  till  the  general  peace,  and  an  additional  num- 
ber of  paintings,  statues,  and  MSS.  On  tliese  terms  tlie  pope 
was  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome  a little  longer.  The  Directors 
at  first  wished  to  remove  him  altogether,  but  Bonajiarte  dis- 
suaded them  from  jiushing  matters  to  extremes,  considering  the 
spiritual  influence  which  the  poiie  still  exercised  over  the  Ca- 
tholics in  France  and  other  countries.  Bonaparte  manifested 
in  this  aflair  a cool  and  considerate  judgment  very  diflerciit 
from  the  revolutionary  fanaticism  of  the  times;  he  felt  the 
importance  of  religious  influence  over  nations,  and  he  treated 
the  pope’s  legate,  Cardinal  ]\lattci,  with  a courtesy  tliat  asto- 
nished tlie  free-thinking  soldiers  of  tlie  republic. 

Austria  had  now  assembled  a new  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Italy,  and  tlie  command  was  given  to  the  Archduke  Charles. 
But  this  fourth  Austrian  army  no  longer  consisted  of  veteran 
regiments  like  those  wliohad  fought  under  Beaulieu, 'Wurmser, 
and  Alvinzi;  it  was  made  up  chielly  of  recruits  joined  with 
the  renmauts  of  those  troops  that  had  survived  the  former  cam- 
paigns. Bona]>ai  te,  on  the  contrary,  had  an  army  now  superior 
in  number  to  that  of  the  Austrians,  flushed  with  success,  and 
reinforced  by  20,000  men  from  tlie  Illiiiic  under  the  command 
of  General  Beruadotte. 

Bonaparte  alhicked  the  archduke  on  the  river  Tnglianicnfp, 
the  pass  of  whicli  he  foycedj  |ie  then  pushed  on  Mossena,  who 
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forced  the  ]ia«9  of  Ka  I’oiiteba  In  the  Noric  Alps,  wliich  was 
hiidly  defended  hy  tlie  Austrian  General  Ocksay.  'i'he  arch* 
duke  made  a stout  resistance  at  Tarvis,  but  was  at  last  obliged 
to  retire,  which  he  diil  slowly  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  being 
now  intent  only  on  gaining  time  to  receive  reinforcements  and 
to  defend  the  road  to  t ienna.  Bonaparte’s  object  was  to  advance 
rapidly  upon  the  capital  of  Austria,  and  to  frighten  the  empe- 
ror into  a peace.  He  was  not  himself  very  secure  concerning 
his  rear,  ns  he  could  not  trust  in  the  neutrality  of  A’enice  which 
he  had  himself  openly  violated.  He  was  also  informed  that  an 
Austrian  corps  in  the  Tyrol  under  General  Laudon,  after  driv- 
ing back  the  French  opposed  to  it,  had  advanced  again  by  the 
valley  of  the  .*\dige  towards  Lombardy.  If  this  movement  had 
been  supported  by  a rising  in  the  Venetian  territory,  Bonaparte's 
communications  with  Italy  would  have  been  cut  off.  Dissem- 
bling his  anxiety,  he  wrote  to  the  archduke  from  Klagcnfurth 
a flattering  letter,  in  which,  after  calling  him  the  Saviour  of 
Germany,  he  appealed  to  his  feelings  in  favour  of  humanity  at 
large.  ‘ This  is  the  sixth  campaign,’  he  said,  ‘ between  our 
armies.  How  long  shall  two  brave  nations  continue  to  destroy 
each  other  ? Were  you  even  to  conquer,  your  own  Germany 
would  feel  all  the  ravages  of  war.  Cannot  we  come  to  an 
amicable  understanding?  The  French  Directory  wishes  for 
peace.  ...’  To  this  note  the  archduke  returned  a civil  answer, 
saying  he  had  no  commission  for  treating  of  peace,  but  that  he 
had  written  to  A ienna  to  inform  the  emperor  of  Bonaparte’s 
overtures.  Bonaparte  still  continued  to  advance  towards  Vienna 
and  toe  archduke  to  retire  before  him,  without  any  regular  en- 
gagement between  them.  It  would  appear  that  the  archduke's 
object  was  to  draw  the  enemy  farther  into  the  interior  of  the 
hereditary  states,  and  then  to  make  a bold  stand  under  the 
walls  of  A ienna,  while  fresh  troops  would  have  time  to  come 
from  Hungary-  and  from  the  Rliine,  and  the  whole  population 
would  rise  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army.  But  there  was  a 
party  at  the  court  of  Vienna  anxious  for  peace.  Bonaparte 
had  now  arrived  at  Judenburg  in  Upper  Styria,  about  eight 
days’  march  from  Vienna.  The  citizens  of  that  capital,  who 
had  not  seen  an  enemy  under  their  walls  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury,  were  greatly  alarmed.  The  cabinet  of  A’ienna  resolved 
for  peace,  and  Generals  Bellegarde  and  Meerfeldt  were  sent  to 
• Bonaparte’s  head-quarters  to  arrange  the  preliminaries.  After 
a suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon  on  the  7th  of  April,  1797, 
the  negotiations  began  at  the  village  of  Leoben,  and  tlie  pre- 
liminaries of  the  peace  were  signed  by  Bonaparte  on  the  18th. 
Of  the  conditions  of  this  convention  some  articles  only  were 
made  known  at  the  time,  such  as  the  cession  by  the  emperor  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  of  Lombardy.  The  secret  articles 
were  that  Austria  should  have  a compensation  for  these  losses 
out  of  the  territory  of  neutral  A enice.  This  transaction  has 
been  loudly  and  justly  stigmatized  as  disgraceful  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  it,  in  s])ite  of  the  palliation  attempted  by  Bona- 
parte’s advocates,  who  pretend  that  tlie  A'enetian  senate  had 
first  violated  their  neutrality,  and  that  they  had  organized  an 
insurrection  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army  while  Bonajiarte 
was  engaged  with  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Carinthia.  But 
a careful  attention  to  dates  is  suflicient  to  refute  every 
attempt  to  palliate  the  dishonesty  of  the  French  Directory 
and  Bonaparte  in  tlieir  conduct  towards  AVmicc.  The  cor- 
respondence of  Bonaparte,  published  by  I’aiickoiicke,  con- 
firms this  view  of  the  subject.  He  says  that  he  seized  upon  the 
opportunity  of  the  Austrians  having  entered  Pcscliiera  by  stra- 
tagem, and  wiihouf  the  A'enetian  senate’s  consent,  in  order  to 
frighten  the  senate  into  submission.  ‘If  your  object,’  he  said 
to  the  Directory,  ‘is  to  draw  live  or  six  millions  from  A'enice 
you  have  now  a fair  pretence  for  it.  If  you  have  further  views 
resis-ctiiig  Aeiiice,  we  may  protract  this  subject  of  complaint 
until  more  favourable  o,,,H,rtunities.’  This  was  written  in 
.Iiiiie,  179G.  He  then  seized  upon  the  castles  of  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  A eroiia,  and  other  fortilied  places  of  the  A’enetian 
state  he  made  the  country  support  his  army,  and  he  favoured 
the  disaflccted  against  the  senate,  who  at  last,  assisted  by  the 
Lombards  and  Poles  in  his  army,  revolted  at  Bergamo  and 


Brescia  and  drove  away  the  A'enetian  authorities.  When  tlie 
senate  armed  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  the  French  ofiicers 
stationed  on  the  \ enetian  territory  oljstructed  their  measures 
and  accused  them  of  arniiiig  against  the  French ; and  they 
dispersed  the  militia  who  assembled  in  obedience  to  tiie  senate. 
At  last,  the  conduct  of  the  Irench  having  driven  the  |ieople  of 
A erona  to  desperation,  a dreailful  insurrection  broke  out  in 
April,  1797,  which  ended  by  A’erona  lieing  plundererl  by  tlie 
I rench.  Bonaiiarte  now  insisted  upon  a total  cliange  in  tlie 
A enetian  government,  and  French  troops  being  surreptitiously 
introduced  into  A enice,  tlie  Doge  and  all  the  authorities 
resigned. 

A provisional  government  was  then  formed,  but  in  the  mean 
time  Bonaparte  bartered  away  A'enice  to  Austria,  and  thus  set- 
tled the  account  with  both  aristocrats  and  democrats.  He 
wrote  to  the  Directory  ‘ that  the  A'enetians  were  not  fit  for 
lilrerfy,  and  that  there  were  no  more  than  300  democrats  in  all 
A'enice.’  By  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Carnpo- 
formio  near  Udine  on  tlie  17th  of  Octolrer,  1797,  the  emperor 
ceded  to  France  the  Netherlands  and  the  left  Irarik  of  the  Rhine 
with  the  city  of  Mainz ; he  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  Milanese  and  Mantuan  states  under  the  name  of  the  Cisal- 
pine republic;  and  he  consented  that  the  French  republic 
should  have  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  A'enetian  possessions  iu 
Albania.  The  French  republic  on  its  part  contented  (such  was 
the  word)  that  the  emperor  should  liave  A'enice  and  its  territory 
as  far  as  the  Adige,  with  Istriaand  Dalmatia.  'Tlie provinces  be- 
tween the  Adige  and  the  Adda  were  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
Cisalpine  republic.  The  emperor  was  also  to  have  an  increase 
of  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Duke 
of  Modena  was  to  have  the  Brisgau. 

All  this  time  the  democrats  of  A'enice  were  still  thinking  of 
a republic  and  of  indei^ndence ; they  had  planted,  with  great 
solemnity,  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  square  of  St.  Alark,  and 
the  French  garrison  graced  the  show.  Bemadotte,  who  knew 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  forbade  a similar  pageant  at  Udine, 
where  he  commanded;  but  another  French  commander  put  a 
heavy  contribution  on  a small  tmm  of  the  Paduan  province, 
because  the  inhabitants  had  cut  down  tlieir  tree  of  liberty.  At 
iMt  tlie  time  approached  when  the  French  were  to  evacuate 
A'enice.  Bonaparte  wrote  to  A’iUetard,  the  French  secretary 
of  legation,  a young  entliusiastic  republican,  who  had  been 
a main  instrument  of  the  A'enetian  revolution,  that  all  the 
A enetian  democrats  who  chose  to  emigrate  would  find  a refuge 
at  Milan,  and  that  the  naval  and  military  stores  and  other 
objects  belonging  to  the  late  A'enetian  government  might  be 
sold  to  make  a fund  for  their  support.  A'illetard  communi- 
cated this  last  proposal  to  the  municipal  council,  but  it  was 
at  once  rejected  ; ‘they  had  not  accepted,’  they  said,. ‘a  brief 
authority  for  the  sake  of  concurring  in  the  spoliation  of  their 
country.  1 hey  had  been  too  confiding,  it  was  true,  but  they 
would  not  prove  themselves  guilty  also;’  and  they  gate  in 
their  resignation.  A illetard,  sincere  in  his  principles,  wrote 
a strong  letter  to  Bonaparte,  iu  which  he  drew  an  affecting 
picture  of  the  despair  of  these  men,  who  had  trusted  in  him 
and  now  found  themselves  cruelly  deceived.  Bonaparte’s 
answer  has  been  often  quoterl  for  its  unfeeling,  sneering  tone. 

‘ I have  received  your  letter,  but  do  not  understand  its  con- 
tents. The  French  republic  docs  not  make  w.-u-  for  other 
I)co|ile.  AVe  are  under  no  obligation  to  sacrifice  40,000  French- 
men against  the  interest  of  France,  to  please  a liand  of  de- 
claimeis  whom  I should  more  projicrly  qualify  as  madmen 
who  have  taken  a fancy  to  have  a universal  republic.  I 
wish  these  gentlemen  would  try  a winter  cam]iaign  with  me 
. . . .’  And  then  he  went  on  quibbling  on  the  words  of  the 
treaty,  that  the  French  republic  did  not  deliver  A'enice  into 
the  hands  of  Austria ; that  when  the  French  garrison  evacuated 
the  place,  and  before  the  Austrians  came,  the  citizens  might 
defend  themselves  if  they  thought  )iroper— and  this  after  tlie 
trooiis  wore  disbanded,  the  Sclavonians  sent  home,  file  cannons 
and  other  arms  removed,  the  fleet  carried  off  by  tlie  French  to 
Corfu,  Istria  and  Dalmatia  already  occupied  by  tlie  Austrians, 
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ami  tlif  couniry  draincJ  of  all  resources.  However,  .Semirier 
was  ordered  by  Uoiia])arte  to  comiilele  the  sacrifice  of  A'enice. 
Having  emptied  the  arsenal,  and  the  stores  of  biscuit  and  salt, 
having  sent  to  sea  the  shiijs  of  war,  sunk  those  tliat  were  not 
fit  for  sea,  and  stripped  the  famous  state  barge  called  Bucin- 
foro  of  all  its  oniaments  and  gold,  he  departed  with  the  French 
garrison,  and  the  next. day  the  .\ustrians  entered  A’enice. 
The  ^ enetian  senator  Pesaro  came  as  imperial  commissioner 
to  administer  llie  oatlis.  Thus  ended  the  republic  of  Venice, 
after  an  existence  of  nearly  fourteen  centuries ; and  the  only 
naval  power  of  Italy  became  extinct. 

During  the  several  months  that  the  negotiations  for  the 
peace  lasted,  Bonaparte  had  time  to  efiect  other  changes  in 
Italy.  He  began  with  Genoa.  That  republic,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Andrea  Doria,  had  been  governed  by  patricians,  but 
the  patrician  order  was  not  exclusive  as  at  '\'enice,  and  new 
families  were  admitted  into  it  from  time  to  time.  A club  of 
democrats,  secretly  encouraged  by  Saliceti,  Faipoult,  and 
other  agents  of  the  French  Directory,  conspired  against  the 
senate,  and  effected  an  insurrection.  The  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  however,  rose  in  arms  against  the  democrats,  and 
routed  them:  seveml  Frenchmen  were  also  killed  in  the 
aflmy.  Bonaparte  immediately  wrote  threatening  letters  to 
demand  satisfaction,  the  arrest  of  several  patricians,  the  liberty 
of  the  prisoners,  the  disarming  of  the  people,  and  a change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  republic.  All  this  was  done;  a sum 
of  four  millions  of  livres  was  paid  by  the  principal  nobles  to 
the  Directory,  the  French  placed  a garrison  within  Genoa, 
and  a constitution  modelled  upon  that  then  existing  in  France, 
with  councils  of  elders  and  juniors,  and  a Directory,  was  put 
in  operation.  The  people  of  the  neighbouring  valleys,  who 
did  not  relish  these  novelties,  revolted,  but  were  put  down  by 
the  French  troops ; and  many  of  the  prisoners  were  tried  by 
court  martial  and  shot. 

Tlie  king  of  Sardinia,  hy  a treaty  with  the  French  Directory, 
remained  for  the  present  in  possession  of  Piedmont.  Bona- 
parte showed  a marked  favour  towards  that  sovereign  ; he 
spoke  highly  of  the  Piedmontese  troops,  and  wrote  to  the  Di- 
rectory that  the  king  of  Sardinia  with  one  regiment  was 
stronger  than  the  whole  Cisalpine  republic.  Insurrections 
broke  out  in  several  towns  of  Piedmont,  which  Bonaparte 
however  openly  discountenanced,  professing,  at  the  same  time, 
a deep  regard  for  the  House  of  Savoy.  His  letters  to  the 
Marquis  of  St.  Marsan,  minister  of  the  king, 'were  made  pub- 
lic, and  the  insurgents  having  thus  lost  all  hope  of  support 
from  him,  were  easily  subdued  by  the  king's  troops,  and  many 
of  them  were  executed.  Thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
democrats  of  Genoa  were  encouraged  by  Bonaparte,  those  of 
Piedmont  were  abandoned  to  the  severity  of  the  king,  those  of 
Venice  were  given  up  to  Austria,  and  those  of  Lombardy  were' 
dnpised.  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  Directory  that  he  had 
with  him  only  1500  Cisalpine  soldiers,  the  refuse  of  the  towns, 
that  no  reliance  could  he  placed  on  the  democrats,  who  were 
blit  a handful,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the 
French  they  would  be  all  murdered  by  the  people.  (Bona- 
parte s Corretpoiultnce.)  He  however  thought  proper  to  con- 
solidate the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  to  give  it  a constitu-  I 
tion  after  the  model  of  France.  The  installation  of  the  new 
anthorilies  took  place  at  Milan  on  the  9th  of  July  witlr  great 
solemnity.  Bonaparte  ajipointed  the  members  of  the  legis- 
l^ive  committees,  of  the  Directory,  the  ministers,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates. His  choice  was  generally  good ; it  fell  mostly  upon 
men  of  steady  character,  attached  to  order,  men  of  property, 
men  of  science,  or  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
Uieir  resjiective  professions.  The  republic  consisted  of  the 
Milanese  and  Mantuan  territories,  of  that  part  of  the  \'enetian 
territory  situated  between  the  Adda  and  the  Adige,  of  Modena, 
Massa,  and  Carrara,  and  of  the  jiapal  provinces  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Faeiiza  and  Rimini,  as  far  as  the  Rubicon. 
Tuscany,  Parma,  Rome,  and  Naples  remained  under  their  old 
governors,  all,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Naples,  in  com- 
plete_Bubjcction  to  France. 


In  all  these  important’  transactions  Bonaparte  acted  almost 
as  it  he  were  uncontrolled  by  any  authority  at  home : he  was 
in  fact  the  umpire  of  Italy.  At  the  same  time  he  supported 
the  Directory  in  France  by  offers  of  his  services  and  addresses 
trom  his  army,  and  he  sent  Augereau  to  Paris,  who  sided  with 
the  Directory  in  the  atl'air  of  the  18th  Fnictidor.  Bonaparte, 
however,  evinced  on  seveml  occasions  an  indifferent  opinion 
of  the  Directory,  calling  it  a government  of  lawyers  and  rhe- 
toricians, unfit  to  rule  over  a great  nation.  He  flatly  refused, 
after  his  first  Italian  victories,  to  divide  his  command  with 
Kellerman ; he  strongly  censured  the  policy  of  the  Directory 
with  the  Italian  powers;  he  signed  the  preliminaries  of  Leo- 
ben,  and  withdrew  his  army  from  the  hereditary  states,  without 
waiting  for  the  Directory's  ratification.  He  insisted  upon  con- 
eluding  peace  with  the  emperor,  and  threatened  to  give  in  his 
lesignaticn  if  not  allowed  to  do  so  ; he  made  that  peace  on 
his  own  conditions,  though  some  of  these  were  contrary  to  the 
wishes  expressed  by  the  Directory,  and  in  the  end  the  Di- 
rectory approved  of  all  that  he  had  done.  ‘It  was  a peace 
ivorthy  of  Bonaparte.  The  Italians  may  perhaps  break  out 
into  vociferations,  but  that  is  of  little  consequence.’  Such 
were  the  words  of  the  Directory’s  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
Talleyrand.  ’ 

After  the  treaty  of  Campoformio  Bonaparte  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  French  republic  a the  con- 
gress of  Rastadt  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  concerning 
the  German  Empire.  He  now  took  leave  of  Italy  and  of  his 
fine  army,  which  had  become  enthusiastically  attached  to  him. 
His  personal  conduct  while  in  Italy  had  been  marked  by 
frugality,  regularity,  and  temjierance.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  his  having  shown  himself  personally  fond  of  money ; he 
had  exacted  millions,  but  it  was  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
the  Directory,  and  partly  to  support  his  army  and  to  reward 
his  friends. 

On  his  way  to  Rastadt  Bonaparte  went  through  Switzer- 
land, where  he  showed  a haughty  hostile  bearing  towards 
Bern,  and  the  other  aristocratic  republics  of  that  country. 
He  did  not  stop  long  at  Rastadt,  but  proceeded  to  Paris 
where  he  arrived  in  December,  1797.  He  was  received  with 
the  greatest  honour  by  tlie  Directory : splendid  public  festi- 
vals were  given  to  the  conqueror  of  Italy ; and  writers,  poets 
and  artists  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  his  triumphs! 
He  however  appeared  distant  and  reserved.  He  was  appointed 
general  in  chief  of  the  ‘ Army  of  England,’  but  after  a rapid 
inspection  of  the  French  coasts  and  of  the  troops  stationed 
near  them,  he  returned  to  Paris.  The  expedition  of  Egypt 
was  then  secretly  contemplated  by  the  Directory.  A project 
dbneerning  that  country  was  found  in  the  archives  among  the 
papers  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  and  it 
was  revived  by  the  ministers  of  the  Directory.  The  Directory 
on  their  part  were  not  sorry  to  remove  from  France  a man 
whose  presence  in  Paris  gave  them  uneasiness ; and  Bonaparte 
warmly  approved  of  a plan  which  opened  to  his  view  the 
prospect  of  an  independent  command,  while  visions  of  an 
Eastern  empire  fioated  before  him.  He  had  in  his  composition 
something  of  a vague  enthusiasm  for  remote  countries  and 
high-sounding  names.  He  saw  too  there  was  nothing  at 
present  in  France  to  satisfy  his  ambition,  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  thought  as  yet  of  the  possibility  of  attaining 
supreme  power.  He  was  still  faithful  to  the  republic,  though 
he  foresaw  that  its  government  must  undergo  further  changes. 

'1  he  expedition  having  been  got  ready,  partly  with  the 
treasures  that  the  French  seized  at  Bern  in  their  invasion 
of  Switzerland  in  March,  1798,  in  which  Bonaparte  took  no 
active  part,  Bonaparte  repaired  to  Toulon,  from  whence  he 
sailed  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  I'Orient  in  the  night  of 
the  19th  of  May,  while  Nelson's  blockading  fleet  had  been 
forced  by  violent  winds  to  remove  from  that  coast.  The 
destination  of  the  Irench  fleet  was  kept  a profound  secret: 
30,000  men,  chiefly  from  the  army  of  Italy,  composed  the 
land  force. 

The  fleet  arrived  before  Malta  on  the  9tli  of  June.  The 
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Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  ns  it  was  callerl,  Imd  never 
acknowledged  tlie  I'rcnch  repuldic,  and  were  tliercfore  con- 
sidered at  wav  willi  it.  Tlio  grand  master  Hompesch,  a weak 
old  imu>,  made  no  prciarations  against  an  attack  ; yet  the 
fortifications  of  1^  Valetta  were  such  that  they  might  have 
banied  tlie  whole  power  of  the  French  deet  ami  army,  even 
supiKMing  that  Bonaparte  could  have  spared  time  for  the 
siege.  But  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  pursue  his  way  to 
Kgypt,  cxi>ecting  every  moment  to  he  overtaken  by  Nelson 
and  tlie  Knglish  fleet,  who,  having  received  information  of  his 
sailing  from  Toulon,  was  eagerly  looking  out  for  him.  Kvery 
moment  was  therefore  of  value  to  Bonaparte.  ith  his  usual 
boldness  he  summoned  the  Grand  Master  to  surrender  on  the 
11th,  and  the  Grand  Master  obeyed  the  summons.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  were  traitors  among  the  knights  in  high 
oflices,  who  forced  the  Grand  Master  to  capitulate.  After  the 
usual  spoliation  of  the  churches,  the  alberghi,  and  other  esta- 
blishments of  the  Order,  tlie  gold  and  silver  of  which  were 
melted  into  bars  and  taken  on  board  the  French  fleet,  Bo- 
naparte left  a garrison  at  Malta  under  Geueral  \ aubois,  and 
embarked  on  the  19th  for  Egypt.  As  the  French  fleet  sailed 
by  the  island  of  Candia,  it  passed  near  the  English  fleet,  wliich 
having  been  at  Alexandria,  and  hearing  nothing  of  the  French 
there,  was  sailing  hack  towards  Syracuse.  On  the  .29th  of 
June  Bonaparte  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria,  and  landed  a 
few  miles  from  that  city  without  any  opposition.  Fmnce  was 
at  ]ieace  with  the  Porte,  its  charg6  d affaires,  Ruflin,  was 
at  Constantinople,  and  tlie  Turkish  ambassador,  Ali  Eflendi, 
was  at  Paris : the  Turks  of  Egypt  therefore  did  not  expect  the 
invasion.  When  they  saw  the  French  marching  towards  Alex- 
andria, the  garrison  shut  the  gates,  and  prepared  for  defence. 
The  town,  however,  was  easily  taken ; and  Bonaparte  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  told 
them  that  lie  came  as  the  friend  of  the  Sultan  to  deliver  them 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  tliat  be  and  his 
soldiers  respected  God,  the  Prophet,  and  the  Koran.  On  the 
7th  of  July  the  army  moved  on  towards  Cairo,  They  were 
much  annoyed  on  tlie  road  by  parties  of  Mamelukes  and 
Arabs,  who  watched  for  any  stragglers  that  feU  out  of  the 
ranks.  After  a harassing  march,  the  French  on  tlie  21st 
anlved  in  sight  of  the  great  pyramids,  and  saw  the  whole 
Mameluke  force  under  Mourad  and  Ibrahim  Beys  encamped 
before  them  atEnibabeh.  The  Mamelukes  formed  a splendid 
cavalry  of  about  5000  men,  besides  the  Arab  auxiliaries;  but 
their  infantry,  composed  chiefly  of  Fellahs,  was  contemptible. 
The  Mamelukes  had  no  idea  of  the  resistance  of  which  squares 
of  disciplined  infantry  are  capable.  They  charged  furiously, 
and  for  a moment  disordered  one  of  tlie  French  squares,  but 
they  succeeded  no  further,  having  no  guns  to  support  tliem. 
The  volleys  of  musketry  and  grape  shot  made  fearful  havoc 
among  them  ; and  after  losing  most  of  their  men  in  desperate 
attempts  to  break  the  French  ranks,  the  remnants  of  this  bril- 
liant cavalry  retreated  towards  Upper  Egypt;  others  crossed 
the  Nile  and  retreated  towards  Syria.  This  was  called  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  which  victory  was  cheaply  liouglit 
over  a barbarian  cavalry  unacquainted  with  Fiuropcaii  tactics. 
Two  days  after  Bonaparte  entered  Cairo  without  resistance, 
and  assembled  a divan  or  council  of  the  principal  Turks  and 
Arab  sheiks,  wlio  were  to  liave  the  civil  administration,  of  the 
country.  He  professed  a determination  to  administer  equal 
justice  to  all  classes,  even  to  the  luimblest  tellah,  a thing  un- 
known ill  that  country  for  ages.  He  established  an  institute 
of  sciences  at  Cairo:  and  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  the  Ulemas  and  of  the  Imams.  It  is  not  true  that 
lie  or  any  of  his  generals,  except  Menou,  made  profession  of 
Ishunism.  The  report  originated  in  a desultory  conversation 
he  had  witJi  some  of  the  alieiks,  wlio  hinted  at  the  advantages 
tliat  miglit  result  to  him  and  liis  army  from  the  adoption  of 
the  religion  of  tlie  country.  H was  however  a wild  idea,  un- 
siiitcil  both  to  him  ami  tlic  sort  of  men  whom  lie  commanded. 
It  would  have  made  bim  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  ins  soldiers, 
and  would  not  probably  buve  coucilialed  the  Moslem  natives. 
M'liilc  bo  was  engaged  in  organizing  the  internal  aflaira  of 
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Egypt,  the  destmefion  of  bis  fleet  by  Nelson  took  place  in  the 
roads  of  Alwukir  on  the  lot  and  2nd  of  August.  He  was  now 
shut  out  from  all  commuuicaJioii  with  Europe.  Jhc  sultan 
at  the  same  time  issued  an  indiguajit  manifeiAo,  dated  the 
10th  of  Scptcml>er,  declaxiiig  war  against  France  fur  liaviiig 
invaded  one  of  Ids  provinces,  and  lie  prejiared  to  s<nd  an  army 
for  tlie  recovery  of  Egypt.  A ]x>pular  insurrection  broke  out 
at  Cairo  on  the  22nd  of  September;  and  son>e  I leiiclimeii 
were  killed.  Bonaparte,  who  was  aliseiit,  returned  quickly 
with  troops;  some  of  Uie  insurgents  were  killed  in  the  streets, 
and  the  Bur\'ivors  took  refuge  in  Uie  Great  Mosque,  the  doors  . 
of  which  they  barricadeil.  Bonajiartc  ordered  the  doors  to  I>e 
forced  with  cannon,  and  a dreadful  massacre  ensued;  live 
tliousand  Moslems  were  killeil  on  tliat  day.  Bonaparte  tlieu 
issued  a proclamation  in  which,  imitating  the  Oriental  style, 
he  told  the  Egyptians  that  he  was  tlie  man  of  fate  who  liad 
been  foretold  in  the  Koran,  tliat  any  resistance  to  him  was  im- 
pious as  well  as  useless,  and  that  he  could  call  them  to  account 
even  for  tlieir  most  secret  thoughts,  as  nothing  was  concealed 
from  him. 

In  tlie  month  of  December  BoTiaparte  went  to  Suez,  where 
he  received  deputations  from  several  Arab  tribes,  as  well  as 
from  tlie  shereef  of  Slekka,  whom  he  had  propitiated  by  gi\  itig 
protection  to  the  great  caravan  of  the  pilgrims  proceeding  to 
that  sanctuary.  From  Suez  he  crossed,  at  ebb  tide,  over  lltc 
heid  of  tlie  gulf  to  tlie  Arabian  coast,  where  he  received  a 
deputation  from  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai.  On  his  return  to 
Suez  he  was  overtaken  by  the  rising  tide,  and  was  in  some  danger 
of  being  drowned.  This  be  told  Las  Cases  at  St.  Helena. 

The  Turks  were  now  assembling  forces  in  Syria,  and  Djez- 
zar  Pacha  of  Acre  was  appointed  seraskier  or  commandtr, 
Bonaparte  resolved  on  an  expedition  to  Syria.  In  February, 
1799,  he  crossed  tlie  desert  with  10,000  men,  took  El  Ar^h 
and  Gaza,  and  on  tlie  7th  of  March  he  stormed  Jaffa,  whicli 
was  bravely  defended  by  several  thousand  Turks.  A summous 
had  been  sent  to  them,  but  they  cut  off  the  head  of  the  mt*- 
senger.  A great  number  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  town  was  given  up  to  plunder,  tlie  horrors  of 
which  Bonaparte  himself  in  his  despatches  to  tlie  Directory 
acknowledges  to  have  been  frightful.  Fifteen  hundred  men 
of  the  garrison  held  out  in  the  fort  and  other  buildings,  until 
at  last  they  surrendered  as  prisoners.  They  were  then  mus- 
tered, and  the  natives  of  Egypt  being  separated  from  the 
Turks  and  Aniaouts,  the  latter  were  pul  under  a strong 
guard,  but  were  supplied  with  provisiims.  Two  days  after,  on 
the  9lh,  this  body  of  prisoners  was  marclied  out  of  Jaffa  in 
the  centre  of  a square  battalion  commanded  by  General  Bon. 
They  proceeded  to  llie  sand-hills  south-east  of  Jafta,  and  there 
being  divided  into  small  bodies,  tliey  were  put  to  death  in 
masses  by  volleys  of  musketrj*.  Those  who  fell  woundt'd 
were  finished  with  the  bayonet.  The  bodies  were  heaped  up 
into  the  shape  of  a pyramid,  and  their  bleached  bones  were 
sUll  to  be  seen  not  many  years  since.  Such  w as  tlie  massacre 
of  JalVa,  which-Naiwleon  at  St.  Helena  pretended  to  jusUfy  by 
saving  that  these  men  had  formed  jxirt  of  the  garrisons  of  El 
Arish  and  Gaza,  u\mi  the  surrender  of  whicli  they  had  been 
allowed  to  return  borne  on  condition  of  not  serving  again 
against  the  French on  arriving  at  Jaffa  however,  through 
which  they  must  ivass,  their  countiynuu  detained  tliom  to 
strengthen  the  defence  of  tliat  place,  it  may  be  safely 
doubted  whether  the  whole  of  the^  men  were  the  identical^ 
men  of  FR  Arish  or  (laza.  But  however  this  may  l>c,  it  is 
true  that  the  Turks  did  not  at  th.vl  lime  observe  the  rules  of 
war  among  civilized  nations,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  said, 
were  liable  to  lx*  treatctl  with  the  extreme  rigour  of  w arfare. 
The  motive  of  this  act  was  not  wanton  cniclty,  but  jxilicy  : 
such  a body  of  determined  men  would  have  cmliarrassed  the 
French  as  prisoners,  or  increased  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  if 
set  at  Jil>erty.  This  is  the  only  apology,  if  ajiology  it  be,  for 
tlie  deed.  Another  and  a worse  reason  was,  the  old  principle  i 
of  Hnnai>arto  of  striking  terror  into  tlie  country  which  he  was 
invading.  Hut  tliis  system,  which  succeeded  pretty  weU  with 
the  Noith  Italians  or  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  failed  of  its  effect 
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when  ap|ilic<l  to  the  Turks  or  the  Arabs ; it  only  made  them 
more  ilesperate,  as  the  defence  of  Acre  soon  after  proved. 
Miot  in  his  Memoirs  has,  it  seems,  made  a mistake  as  to  tlie 
number  of  the  victims,  whom  lie  slates  at  two  or  three  thousand ; 
they  were  about  1200. 

At  Jaffa  the  French  troops  began  to  feel  tlie  first  attack  of 
the  plague,  and  their  hospitals  were  established  in  that  town. 
On  the  lltlr  the  army  marched  towards  Acre,  which  they 
reached  on  the  17th.  Djezzar  Pacha,  a cruel  but  resolute 
old  Turk,  had  prepared  himself  for  a siege.  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
with  the  Tiger  and  Theseus  Englisli  ships  of  the  line,  after 
iissisting  him  in  repairing  the  old  fortifications  of  the  place, 
brought  his  ships  close  to  the  town,  which  projects  into  tlie 
I sea,  ready  to  take  i>art  in  the  defence.  The  Theseus  inter- 
'Cepted  a French  flotilla  with  heavy  cannon  and  ammunition 
(destined  for  the  siege,  and  the  pieces  were  immediately 
.mounted  on  the  walls  and  turned  against  the  French.  Colonel 
•Philippeaux,  an  able  officer  of  engineers,  who  had  been  Bo- 
inapartes  schoolfellow  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  emigrated,  di- 
uected  tlie  artillery'  of  Acre.  Bonaparte  was  compelled  to 
Ibatter  tlie  walls  with  only  12-pouiidcrs : by  the  28th  of 
.March,  however,  he  had  effected  a breach.  The  French 
•crossed  tlie  ditch  to  the  assault,  and  mounted  the  breach, 
Ibut  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Turks  led  on  by  Djezzar 
Uiimsell.  The  1 urks,  joined  by  English  sailors  mid  moiiiics, 
•made  several  sorties,  and  partly  destroyed  the  French  works 
mnd  mines.  In  the  meau  time  the  mountaineers  of  Naplous 
amd  of  the  countries  e.ist  of  the  Jordan,  joined  by  Turks  from 
IDamascus,  had  assembled  a large  force  near  Tiberias  for  the 
Tclief  oi  Acre.  Bonaparte,  leaving  part  of  his  forces  to  guard 
Lhe  benches,  marched  against  the  Syrians,  defeated  their  un- 
liscipliiicd  crowds  at  Nazareth  and  near  Mount  Tabor,  and 
Completely  dispersed  them:  the  fugitives  took  the  road  to 
IDamascus.  Bonaparte  quickly  returned  to  his  camp  before 
^cre,  when  the  arrival  of  several  pieces  of  heavy  ordiimice 
i.rom  Jaffa  enabled  him  to  carry  ou  his  operations  with  re- 
bloubled  vigour.  The  month  of  April  was  spent  in  useless 
kittempts  to  storm  the  place.  Philippeaux  died  on  the  2nd 

• f May,  but  was  replaced  by  Colonel  Douglas  of  the  marines, 
ussisted  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
squadron.  The  French,  after  repeated  assaults,  made  a lodg- 
r.neiit  in  a large  tower  which  commanded  the  rest  of  the  forti- 
iirations,  upon  which  the  Turks  and  the  British  sailors,  armed 
svith  pikes,  hastened  to  dislodge  them.  At  this  moment  the 
KOng-cxpected  Turkish  fleet  arrived  with  fresh  troops,  under 
Jhe  command  of  Hassmi  Bey,  and  the  regiment  Tchifflik,  of 
ihe  Nizam  or  regular  infantry,  was  immediately  landed.  Sir 
Sjiihiey  Smith,  without  losing  time,  sent  them  on  a sortie 
tagainst  the  French  trenches,  which  the  Turks  forced,  seizing 
■JO  a battery  and  spiking  the  guns.  This  diversion  had  the 
.■ffect  of  dislodging  the  French  from  the  tower.  After  several 

■ ither  attempU  Bonaparte  ordered  an  assault  on  a wide  breach 
•rhich  had  been  cllected  in  the  curtain.  General  Lannes  led 
ilie  column.  Djezzar  gave  orders  to  let  the  French  come  in, 
and  then  close  upon  them  man  to  man,  in  which  sort  of  com- 
bat tlie  Turks  were  sure  to  have  the  advantage.  The  foremost 
kjf  file  assailants  advanced  into  the  garden  of  tlie  pacha's 

• lalace,  where  they  were  all  cut  down ; General  Rambaud 
«as  killed,  and  Lannes  carried  away  wounded.  On  the  20lh 
•a  May  Bonaparte  made  a last  efl'ort,  in  which  General  Bon 
*uid  Colonel  Veueux  were  killed,  with  most  of  tlie  storming 

• larty.  Tlie  army  now  began  to  murmur:  seven  or  eight 
•wnlu  had  been  made,  the  trenches  and  ditches  were  filled 
•with  the  slain,  which  tlie  lire  of  the  besieged  prevented  them 

■ rom  burying;  and  disease,  assisted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
“as  fast  ^reading  in  their  camp.  After  fifty-four  days  from 

le  opening  of  the  trenches,  Bonaparte  was  under  the  necessity 
pi  raising  the  siege.  The  people  of  Jlount  Lebanon,  the  Druses, 

disposal  to  join  him 
in*  ^ seeing  his  failure  liefore  Acre,  altered  their 

Irlbl  deputation  ou  board  the  Turkish  and  Kn- 

oe  • At  the  same  time  Bonaparte  learnt  that  the 


great  Turkish  armament  from  Rhodes  was  about  to  set  sail 
for  Egypt : the  Mamelukes  had  also  assembled  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  were  threatening  Cairo. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  return  to  Egypt. 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  French  army  began  its  retreat  from 
Acre.  In  the  order  of  the  day  which  be  issued  on  that  oc- 
casion, Bonaparte  afl'ected  to  treat  with  disdain  the  check  he  had 
met  with,  but  he  expressed  himself  very  dill'erently  to  Murat 
and  his  other  confidants,  and  we  find  him,  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  at  St.  Helena,  reverting  to  the  subject  with  expressions 
of  disappointment  and  regret.  ‘Possessed  of  Acre,  the  army 
would  have  gone  to  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates;  the  Chris- 
tians of  Syria,  the  Druses,  the  Armenians,  would  have  joined  us. 
The  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  which  speak  Arabic 

were  ready  for  a change,  tliey  were  only  waiting  for  a man 

With  100,000  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  I might 
have  gone  to  Constantinople  or  to  India ; I might  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world.  I should  have  founded  an  empire  in 
the  East,  and  the  destinies  of  France  would  have  run  in  a 
difl'erent  course.’  (Bonaparte’s  Conversations  in  Las  Cases.) 

The  French  army  retreated  through  Jafl’a,  burning  every 
thing  behind  them,  harvest  and  all.  ‘ The  whole  country  is  ou 
fire  in  our  rear,’ is  Berthier’s  laconic  expression  in  his  report  of 
that  campaign.  Before  continuing  tlieir  retreat  from  Jafl’a, 
Bonaparte  ordered  the  hospitals  to  be  cleared,  and  all  those 
who  could  be  removed  to  be  forwarded  to  Egypt  by  sea. 
There  remained  about  twenty  patients,  chiefly  sufi'ering  from 
the  plague,  who  were  in  a desperate  condition,  and  could  not 
be  removed.  To  leave  them  behind  would  have  exposed  them 
to  tlie  barbarity  of  the  Turks.  Napoleon,  some  say  another 
officer,  asked  Desgenettes,  the  chief  physician,  whether  it  would 
not  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  administer  opium  to  them. 
Desgenettes  replied  that  ‘ his  business  was  to  cure,  and  not  to 
kill.’  A rear-guard  was  then  left  behind  at  Jafl'a  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tliese  men,  which  remained  there  tliree  days  after  the 
departure  of  the  army.  When  the  rear-guard  left,  all  the  p,a- 
tients  were  dead  except  one  or  two,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  they,  or  some  other  of  the  sick  who  were  sent 
by  sea  and  were  also  taken,  having  heard  something  of  the  sug- 
gestion about  tlie  opium,  propagated  the  reiiort  that  the  sick  had 
been  really  poisoned,  which  was  believed  both  in  France  and  in 
England  for  many  years  after.  Such  is  the  result  of  Las  Cases’ 
investigation  of  this  business,  both  from  Napoleon  himself  and 
from  tlie  chief  persons  who  were  at  Jaffa  at  the  time. 

Bonaparte  entered  Cairo  on  tlie  14th  of  June.  The  Syrian 
campaign  lasted  little  more  than  three  months,  and  it  cost  the 
French  about  4000  men,  who  were  killed  or  died  of  tlie  plague. 

1 he  history  of  that  memorable  campaign  is  given  in  Berthier’s 
official  account,  as  chief  of  the  stall’.  Sir  Sidney  Smith’s  des- 
patches, and  Miot  s ‘ Memoirs  :’  the  last  appear  to  be  rather 
®ttaggerated  in  some  instances,  but  all  agree  in  giving  a sad 
picture  of  tlie  condition  and  sufferings  of  the  French  army. 

IVliile  Bonaparte  was  in  Syria,  Desaix  had  driven  the  Ma- 
melukes from  Upper  Egyjit,  and  beyond  the  cataracts  of 
Assouan.  The  French  had  also  occupied  Cosseir.  The  divi- 
sion of  Desaix  contained  tlie  French  savants,  and  Denon  among 
the  rest,  who  examined  tlie  monuments  of  Thebes,  Deudera, 
Edfou,  and  other  places. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  Bonaparte  being  informed  that  the 
Turkish  licet  had  landed  18,000  men  at  Aboukir,  under  Seid 
Mustapha  Pacha,  immediately  assembled  his  army  to  attack 
them.  He  had  formed  a cavalry',  which  was  commanded  by 
Murat;  the  Turks  had  none.  The  'Turks  hail  intrenched 
themselves  near  tlie  sea,  and  the  French  attacked  their  advanced 
posts  and  drove  them  back  upon  their  intrenchmeiits ; but  the 
Turkish  guns  checked  their  progress,  and  threw  the  foremost 
of  the  as.sailaiits  into  disorder.  The  main  body  of  the  Turks 
then  sallied  out,  but  in  the  eagerness  of  their  pursuit  fulling 
into  complete  dUordcr  lliey  were  charged  by  the  French  ; both 
infantry  and  cavalry  were  routed,  and  followed  into  their  in- 
ttenchnicnts,  where  they  fell  into  inextricable  confusion.  About 
1D,000  of  tlicm  perished,  citlicr  by  the  bayonet  or  in  the 
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Bca,  where  they  threw  tliemselvea  In  hopca  of  regaining  tlieir 
ships.  The  sea  was  covered  with  their  turhaiis.  Six  tlionsaiid 
men  received  quarter,  togetiicr  with  the  pacha,  whom  Hona{)artc 
prnisetl  for  his  courage.  This  victory  of  Aboukir,  fuugid  on 
the  2.^tli  of  July,  1700,  closed  Bonajiartc's  Egyptian  campaign. 
It  was  after  this  battle  that  Bonaparte  received  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  France,  through  the  newsiwipcrs,  and  also  by  letters 
from  his  brothers  and  other  personal  friends.  He  leanit  the 
disasters  of  the  French  armies,  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  general 
dissatisfaction  in  France  against  the  Directory,  and  the  in- 
trigues and  animosities  among  the  directors  themselves,  and 
between  them  and  the  legislative  councils.  He  determined  at 
once  to  return  to  Franco.  He  kept  it  however  a secret  from  the 
army,  and  ordered  two  frigates  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  to 
be  got  ready  for  sea;  and  having  ordered  his  favourite 
cflicers,  Murat,  Lannes,  Berthier,  Marmont,  and  also  MM, 
Monge,  Denon,  and  Berthollet  to  meet  him  at  Alexandria,  he 
left  Cairo  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  on  arriving  at  Alexandria 
embarked  secretly  on  board  the  frigate  La  Muiron  on  the  23rd. 
He  took  leave  of  Kleber,  whom  he  left  in  command,  only  by 
letter.  He  left  in  Egj'pt  20,000  men,  having  lost  about  9000 
in  his  campaigns.  The  English  fleet  had  gone  to  Cyprus  to  get 
]irovisions,  and  Bonaparte  was  again  fortunate  enough  to  avoid 
the  English  cruisers.  He  is  said  to  have  read  during  the  pas- 
sage both  the  Bible  and  the  Koran  with  great  assiduity.  On 
the  30th  of  September  the  two  frigates  entered  the  gulf  of 
Ajaccio;  on  the  7th  of  October  they  sailed  again,  and  passing 
unnoticed  through  the  English  squadron,  they  anchored  on  the 
9th  in  the  gulf  of  Frejus,  to  the  eastward  of  Toulon.  The 
usual  forms  of  quarantine  were  dispensed  with,  and  on  his 
landing  he  was  received  with  applause  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  various  towns  on  his  road  to  Paris.  People  w'ere  tired  of  the 
Directory,  which  had  shown  both  incapacity  and  comiption,  and 
to  which  they  attributed  all  tlie  late  misfortunes  of  France,  On 
arriving  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  found  himself  courted  by  the  various 
parties.  The  republicans,  with  Generals  Jourdan,  Bernadottc, 
Augereau,  and  a majority  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  wished 
to  restiain  the  power  of  the  Directory,  to  turn  out  Barras,  but  to 
maintain  the  constitution  of  the  year  iii.  Sieyes,  one  of  the 
directors,  with  a majority  of  the  Council  of  Elders,  wished 
for  a new  constitution,  less  democratic,  of  which  he  had 
sketched  the  outline.  Barras  strove  to  maintain  the  power  of 
the  Directory,  of  wliich  till  then  he  had  been  the  most  influen- 
tial member.  But  his  party  was  small,  and  in  bad  odour  with 
the  people.  Bonaparte  decided  on  joining  Sieyes,  and  giving 
him  his  military  support;  the  day  for  attempting  the  proposed 
change  in  the  constitution  was  fixed  between  them  and  their 
friends. 

The  Council  of  Elders  met  at  six  o'clock  iu  the  morning  of 
the  18th  Brumaire  (9th  Oct.  1799)  at  the  Tuileries;  but 
several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  republican  party  were 
not  summoned.  Cornudet,  Lebrun,  and  otlier  members  in  the 
interest  of  Sieyes,  spoke  of  dangers  which  threatcTied  the  re- 
public, of  conspiracies  of  the  Jacobins,  and  of  a return  of  the 
reigti  of  tciTor.  The  majority  of  the  council  were  either  in  the 
secret,  or  were  really  agitated  by  fear  of  the  Jacobins.  The 
council  ado])ted  a resolution,  according  to  the  powers  given  to  it 
by  the  constitution,  by  which  tiie  two  councils  were  appointed 
to  me**t  at  St.  Cloud  tljc  next  day,  in  order  to  be  safer  from  any 
attempts  of  the  mob  of  the  capital.  By  another  resolution 
General  Bonaparte  was  apjjointed  cominandcr-in-chicf  of 
the  military  division  of  Paris,  ami  charged  with  protecting 
the  safe  removal  of  the  councils.  A message  signifying  tins 
appointment,  and  summoning  him  to  appear  before  the  ciders, 
was  carried  to  Bonaparte  while  be  was  in  tlic  midst  of  bis  mili- 
tary levee.  He  immediately  mounted  on  horseback,  ami 
invited  all  U»e  oflicors  to  follow  him.  Tlic  greater  number  did 
so;  but  Bernadottc  and  a few  more  declined  the  invitation. 
Bonaparte  bad  been  talking  jwivatcly  with  Bernadotte,  btit 
could  not  will  him  over  to  bis  side ; be  found  him  ‘ a.s  stubborn 
a.s  a bar  of  iron.*  (Bourienne.)  Bona^taric  having  given  his 
orders  to  the  adjutants  of  Uic  various  battalions  of  the  national 


guards  and  to  the  commanding  officers  of  tlje  regtilar  troops 
which  were  formed  in  the  Champs  Klys^,  repaired  to  tlje 
Council  of  Elders,  surrounde^l  by  a numerous  retinue,  among 
whom  were  Moreau,  Berthier,  I..aimes,  Murat,  and  I.<e  Kevre, 
who  commanded  the  National  Guards.  He  told  the  council 
that  they  represenletl  tlie  wisdom  of  the  itation,  that  by  their 
resolutions  of  that  morning  tliey  had  saved  tlje  republic,  and 
that  he  and  his  brave  comjjaiiions  would  support  them. 
Coming  out  of  the  hall  he  read  to  lire  assembled  troops  tlie  re- 
solutions of  llic  elders,  which  were  received  by  the  soldiers  with 
bursts  of  applause. 

Tlic  three  directors,  Barras,  Moulins,  and  Gobier,  who  had 
remained  at  the  Luxembourg,  after  Sieyes  and  Ducos  had 
gone  to  the  Tuileries,  liecame  alarmed,  and  gave  in  their  re- 
signation. They  liad  no  force  at  their  disposal ; e^'en  their 
own  personal  guard  had  deserted  them.  Barras  sent  his  secre- 
tary Bottot  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  with  Bonaparte.  The 
general  received  him  in  public  in  the  midst  of  his  officers,  and 
assuming  the  tone  of  an  angry  master  upbraided  the  directors 
witli  their  misconduct: — ‘What  liave  you  done  with  tliat 
France  which  1 left  to  you  prosperous  and  glorious?  I left 
her  at  peace,  and  1 find  her  at  war ; I left  her  friumpliant  and 
I find  notliing  but  spoliations  and  misery.  hat  hare  you 
done  with  a hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I left  bdiiud, 
my  companions  in  arms  and  in  glory  ? They  are  do  more 
. . . .'  He  then  signified  to  Bottot  in  private  his  friendly  sen- 
timents towards  Barras,  and  assured*  him  of  his  personal  pro- 
tection if  he  immediately  abdicated.  Talleyrand  had  also 
seen  Barras,  who,  having  consented  to  resign,  wrote  a letter  to 
the  Council  of  Elders  to  tliat  effect,  and  set  off  for  lus  estate 
in  the  country  under  an  escort  which  Bonaparte  gave  him. 
Gohier  and  Moulins  being  thus  left  alone  did  not  constitute 
the  number  required  by  the  constitution  in  order  to  give  to 
their  deliberations  the  authority  of  an  executive  council. 
Moreau  was  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  guard  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg,  and  iu  fact  to  keep  the  two  directors  prisoners 
there. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  having  met  at  ten  o’clock 
on  the  same  day,  received  a message  from  the  elders,  ad-  ^ 
jouniing  the  sitting  to  St.  Cloud  for  the  next  day.  They  i 
separated  amidst  cries  of  ‘ The  Republic  and  the  Constitution  j 
for  ever ! * | 

Fouch6,  the  minister  of  police,  Cambaceres,  minister  of 
justice,  'I'alleyrand,  and  other  influential  men,  seconded  the 
views  of  Bonaparte  and  of  Sieyes,  The  power  of  the  Directory 
ivas  at  an  end.  The  question  was,  wliat  form  of  government 
should  be  substituted  for  it.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that  (be 
council  should  adjourn  to  the  following  year,  after  appointing 
a commission  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a new  constitution, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  an  executive  should  be  formed,  con- 
sisting of  three  consuls,  Sieyes,  Ducos,  and  Bona|iarte. 
These  measures  it  was  known  would  obtain  a majority  in  the 
Council  of  Elders,  but  would  meet  witli  a determined  uj'po- 
sition  in  that  of  the  Five  Hundred. 

On  the  19lh  Brumaire  (10th  November)  the  councils 
assembled  at  St.  Cloud.  The  republican  minority  in  the 
Council  of  Elders  complaincrl  loudly  of  the  hasty  and  irregular 
convocation  of  tlie  preceding  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate 
Bonaparte  appeared  at  the  bar,  accompanied  by  Berthier  and 
his  secretary  Bourienne,  the  latter  of  whom  gives  an  account 
of  (he  scene.  He  told  the  deputies  that  they  were  treading 
upon  a volcano,  that  he  and  his  brethren  in  arms  came  to  offer  i 
their  assistance,  that  his  views  were  disinterested,  ‘ and  yet,*  he 
added,  ‘ I am  calumniated — I am  compared  to  Cromwell,  to 
Cne.sar.'  This  was  uttered  in  a rambling,  broken  manner. 
Linglet,  one  of  the  minority,  said  to  him,  ‘ General,  will  you 
swear  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  iii.?’  Bonaparte  becamr 
animated:  ‘The  Constitution!’  he  cried  out,  ‘you  violated  it 
on  the  18th  Fructidor,  you  violated  it  on  the  22ml  Florenl,you 
violated  it  on  the  30th  Prairial.  All  parlies  by  turns  have 
apjicaleil  to  the  Constitution,  and  all  parties  by  turns  have 
violated  it.  As  we  cannot  preserve  the  Constitution,  let  ui 
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at  least  prcsenc  liberty  .nul  equality.’  He  llieti  talked  of  con- 
•|)inu-ies,  ami  of  danger  to  tlic  republic.  Several  members 
insisted  on  the  (I'eneral  revealing  these  conspiracies,  and  ex- 
plaining tliese  dangers.  Bonaparte,  after  some  hesitation, 
named  Moulins  and  Barras,  who  he  said  had  proposed  to  him 
to  take  the  Icail  in  the  conspiracy.  This  increased  the  vocife  - 
ration among  the  members  : ‘ The  General  must  explain  liira- 
telf— every  thing  must  be  told  before  all  France.’  But  he  had 
nothing  to  reveal.  He  spoke  of  a party  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  which  wanted  to  re-estahlish  the  Convention  and  the 
reign  of  terror.  His  sentences  became  incoherent,  he  was  con- 
fused, but  at  last  be  said,  ‘Jf  any  orator,  paid  by  foreigners, 
attempts  to  put  me  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  let  him  beware! 
I shall  apj>eal  to  my  brave  comjjanions,  whose  caj)s  I perceive 
at  tlie  entrance  of  tliis  hall.’  Bourieune  and  Bertliier  now 
advised  him  to  withdraw,  and  they  came  out  together,  when 
Bonaparte  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  military 
assembled  before  the  palace. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  had  also  assembled.  The 
president,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  read  aloud  the  resignation  of 
Barras,  which  had  been  forwarded  by  the  Council  of  Elders. 
Some  of  the  leaders  then  proposed  to  repeat  the  oath  of  fidelity 

I to  the  Constitution,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation.  ‘ No 
• dictator,  no  new  Cromwell!’  resounded  through  the  hall. 
Augereau,  who  was  present,  went  out  and  told  Bonaparte  what 
was  passing  in  the  council.  * You  have  placed  yourself  in  a 
pretty  situation.’ — ‘Augereau,’  replied  Bonaparte,  ‘remember 
.Arcole;  things  appeared  still  worse  there  at  one  time.  Keep 
bquiet,  and  in  half  an  hour  you  will  see.’  He  then  entered  the 
hCouncil  of  the  Five  Hundred,  accompanied  by  four  grenadiers, 
r The  soldiers  remained  at  the  entrance;  he  advanced  towards  the 
^middle  of  the  hall,  uncovered.  He  was  received  with  loud 
Hand  indignant  vociferations.  ‘We  will  have  no  dictator,  no 
nioldiers  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws.  Let  him  be  outlawed! 
Ihe  is  a traitor!’  Bonaparte  attempted  to  speak,  but  his  voice 
nwas  drowned  in  the  general  clamour.  He  was  confused,  and 
■eemed  uncertain  what  to  do.  Several  members  crowded 
oaiound  him;  a cry  of ‘Let  us  save  our  General!*  was  heard 
looming  from  the  door  of  the  ball,  and  a party  of  grenadiers 
n-uihed  in,  placed  Bonaparte  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  brought 
cliim  out  of  the  liall.  One  of  the  grenadiers  had  his  coat  tom 
■ in  struggling  with  a deputy  ; but  the  story  of  the  daggers 
alrawn  against  Bona])artc  apjjears  to  be  unfounded.  Lucien, 
laller  tlie  departure  of  his  brother,  attempted,  in  vain,  to  pacify 
dhe  counciL  A motion  was  made  to  outlaw  General  Bona- 
eparte.  Lucien  refused  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  saying,  ‘ I cannot 
nutlaw  my  own  brother,'  and  he  deposited  the  insigtiia  of  presi- 
*lent,  and  left  the  cliair.  He  then  asked  to  be  heard  in  his 
obrothcr’s  defence,  but  he  was  not  listened  to.  At  this  moment 
B party  of  grenadiers  sent  by  Napoleon  entered  the  hall. 
Raicien  put  himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  inarched 
•out.  He  found  the  military  already  exasperated  at  the  treat- 
■nent  their  general  had  received.  Lucien  mounted  on  horse- 
«back,  and  in  a loud  voice  cried  out  to  them,  that  factious  men, 
•armed  with  daggers,  and  in  the  pay  of  England,  had  iuter- 
wupted  by  violence  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Five 
dlundred,  and  that  he,  in  his  quality  of  president  of  that 
assembly,  reciuesled  them  to  employ  force  against  the  disturbers. 

‘ I proclaim  that  the  assembly  of  the  Five  Hundred  is  dissolved.’ 
This  decided  the  business.  The  soldiers  felt  no  scruples  in 
•obeying  the  orders  of  the  president.  Murat  entered  tlie  hall  of 
tthe  Council  at  the  head  of  a detachment  of  grenadiers  with 
diied  bayonets.  He  summoned  the  dejiufies  to  disperse,  but 
•w'as  answered  by  loud  vociferations,  execrations,  and  shouts  of 
‘The  Republic  for  ever!’  The  drums  were  then  ordered 
*0  beat,  and  the  soldiers  to  clear  the  hall.  Tliey  levelled  their 
•nuskets,  and  advanced  to  the  charge.  Many  of  the  deputies 
jumped  out  of  the  windows;  others  went  out  quietly  by 
tie  door.  In  a few  minutes  the  hall  was  entirely  cleared. 

n tins  atfair  the  military  were  the  instruments,  and  Lucien 
* e c nc  director.  It  is  well  here  to  quote  the  words  of  Lucien, 

0,  a cr  a lapse  of  thirty-five  years,  filled  witli  strange  vicissl- 
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tudes,  has  lately  reverted  to  the  subject  in  a pamphlet  in 
answer  to  General  Lamarque’s  Memoirs.  ‘ We  were  convinced 
that  tlie  immense  majority  of  the  French  would  iqiprove  our 
proceedings,  but  our  audacity  did  not  wait  for  the  legal  maiii- 

festation  of  the  wishes  of  France,  and  for  this  we  hesitated.  . . . 
The  conqueror  of  so  many  battles  was  for  a moment  confused, 
not  as  it  has  been  absurdly  asserted  through  weakness,  but  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  usurp  a right  which  he  had  not  then, — 
the  right  of  dissolving  the  legislature ; we  hesitated  because 
we  had  in  view  the  scatlbld  and  the  stigma  of  traitors,  which 
would  have  been  our  lot  had  we  failed,  without  having  time 
to  take  the  votes  of  the  nation  upon  our  bold  attempt.  If 
Napoleon  wavered  a moment,  he  soon  conquered  his  hesitation  ; 
we  braved  the  scatVold,  .and  all  France  gave  us  a bill  of  in- 
demnity by  raising  my  brother  to  the  consulate,  and  afterwards 
(unluckily  perhaps)  to  the  empire.’  {Riponse  de  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, Prince  de  Canino,  aux  Memoires  du  General  Lamarque, 
London,  1835.)  And  in  another  place  he  says,  that  ‘the 
appeal  of  the  councils  to  the  constitution  was  an  inconsistency, 
as  that  constitution  had  been  already  violated  by  themselves 
on  the  18th  Fructidor  ( 1797).  On  that  day  the  legality  of  the 
councils  was  lost ; the  inviolability  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred could  only  have  continued  as  long  as  that  assembly  kept 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  Beyond  this  there  is  no 
more  legality  for  any  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature.’ 
One  might  go  further  back  than  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  the  13th  A endemiaire,  in  which  Bonaparte 
had  acted  a conspicuous  part.  But  to  talk  of  legality  in  France, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  in  1792, 
would  be  merely  a waste  of  time. 

On  the  night  of  the  same  day  (19th  Brumaire)  the  elders 
again  assembled,  and  agreed  that  a provisional  executive  of 
three  consuls  should  be  appointed.  The  initiative  however 
belonging  to  the  other  council,  Lucien  assembled  a smaU 
minority,  some  say  only  thirty  members,  out  of  Five  Hundred, 
who  on  that  night  passed  several  resolutions,  by  one  of  which 
it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  longer  a directory.  By  another, 
a list  of  the  more  ardent  republican  members  was  drawn  up, 
who  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  seats  in  consequence 
of  their  violence  and  their  crimes.  By  another,  three  provi- 
sional consuls  were  appointed,  Sieyes,  Ducos,  and  Bonaparte. 
At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  Bonaparte  took  the  oath  before 
the  council.  At  three  o'clock  the  two  councils  adjourned 
for  three  months,  after  appointing  a commission  to  revise  the 
constitution. 

Everything  was  now  quiet  at  St.  Cloud,  and  Bonaparte 
returned  to  Paris  with  Bourienne.  After  quieting  the  anxiety 
of  his  wife,  he  told  Bourienne  that  he  thought  he  had  spoken 
some  nonsense  while  before  tlie  councils.  ‘ I had  rather  speak 
to  soldiers  than  to  lawyers.  These  fellows  really  put  me  out 
of  countenance ; I have  not  the  habit  of  speaking  before  large 
assemblies.  But  the  habit  will  come  by  and  by.’  On  the 
evening  of  tlie  following  day,  Bonaparte  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  Luxembourg,  (he  palace  of  the  ex-directors. 

The  fall  of  the  Directorial  Government  was  not  a subject  of 
regret  with  the  great  majority  of  the  French  people,  who  had 
neither  respect  for  it  iior  any  confidence  in  it.  Tlie  profiigacy 
and  dishonesty  of  that  government  were  notorious. 

At  the  first  sitting  of  the  three  consuls  Sieyes  having  said 
something  about  a president,  Ducos  immediately  replied,  ‘ The 
General  takes  the  chair  of  course.’  Bonaparte  began  to  state 
his  views  on  the  various  branches  of  (he  administration,  and  he 
supported  them  in  a firm  authoritative  tone.  Ducos  assented, 
and  from  that  moment  Sieyes  perceived  that  his  influence  was 
at  an  end  : he  tidd  his  friends  that  they  had  given  themselves 
a master.  The  three  consuls,  in  conjunction  with  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  councils,  framed  a new  constitution, 
which  was  called  the  constitution  of  the  year  viii.  The  out- 
line, with  regard  to  the  legislative  power,  was  taken  from  a 
plan  of  Sieyes.  It  consisted  of  three  consuls,  of  a senate 
called  conservative,  composed  of  eighty  members  appointed  for 
life  and  enjoying  a considerable  salary,  of  a legislative  body  of 
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300  mmlxjra,  ono-fiOh  of  M'liom  was  (o  be  renewed  every  year, 
ami  of  a tribunate  of  100  members,  onc-fiflb  to  l>e  renewed 
every  year.  The  consuls,  or  rather  the  lirst  or  chief  consul 
(for  the  other  two  were  appointed  by  him  and  acted  only  as 
his  advisers  and  assistants,  but  could  not  oppose  his  decisions), 
proposed  the  laws,  the  tilbunate  discussed  them  in  public,  and 
either  approved  of  or  rejected  them  ; if  it  approved,  it  made  a 
report  accordingly  to  the  legislative  body,  which  voted  by 
ballot  on  tlie  jwoject  of  law  without  discussing  it.  If  the  pro* 
posed  law  obtained  a majority  of  votes,  tlie  senate  registered  it, 
and  the  consuls,  in  their  quality  of  executive,  promulgated  it. 
The  sittings  of  the  senate  were  secret ; those  of  the  legislative 
body  were  dumb  j the  tribunate  was  therefore  the  only  delibe- 
rative assembly  in  the  state,  but  it  had  not  the  power  of  origi- 
nating laws.  The  members  of  the  tribunate  were  appointerl  by 
the  senate  out  of  lists  of  candidates  made  out  by  tlie  electoral 
colleges.  The  senate  filled  its  own  vacancies  from  a triple  list 
of  candidates, — one  proposed  by  tlie  chief  consul,  one  by  the 
tribunate,  and  one  by  the  legislative  body.  As  for  the  legisla- 
tive body,  the  members  were  selected  by  the  senate  out  of  lists 
of  candidates  furnished  by  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  people  therefore  had  no  direct  election  of  their 
representatives.  This  was  the  essential  anomaly  in  Sicyes'splan 
of  a constitution  styled  republican.  The  three  consuls  were 
appointed  for  ten  years,  and  were  re-eligible  : the  first  or  chief 
consul  had  the  power  of  appointing  to  all  public  offices,  and  of 
proposing  all  public  measures,  such  as  war  or  ])eace : he  com- 
manded the  forces,  and  superintended  both  the  internal  and 
foreign  departments  of  the  state.  The  granting  of  these  vast 
powers  met  with  some  opposition  in  the  commission,  hut  Bona- 
parte sternly  overcame  them  by  declaring  that  if  they  attempted 
to  weahen  the  power  of  the  executive,  he  would  have  notliing 
more  to  do  in  the  business,  that  he  was  already  first  consul, 
and  hinted  that  a civil  war  might  be  the  result  of  further 
opposition.  The  commission  accordingly  yielded  to  his  views. 
In  fact,  most  men  were  tired  of  revolutions,  and  they  felt 
tlic  necessity  of  a strong  executive  in  order  to  re-establisb  order 
and  internal  security. 

Bonaparte  being  tlius  confirmed  in  bis  office  of  first  consul, 
bad  the  right  of  naming  tlie  other  two  ; he  offered  Sieyes  one 
of  the  places,  but  Sieyes  declined  the  offer.  He  accepted  the 
place  of  senator,  with  the  yearly  salary  of  25,000  francs,  and 
the  domain  of  Crosne,  in  the  park  of  Versailles,  belonging  to 
the  stale.  Bonaparte  appointed  CambacCres  and  Lebrun 
second  and  lliird  consuls.  They,  together  with  Sieyes  and 
Ducos,  appointed  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  senate, 
who  themselves  appointed  the  remainder.  The  senate  next 
■ named  the  100  tribunes  and  the  300  members  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  thus  the  whole  legislature  was  filled  up  at  once 
under  the  plea  of  urgency,  as  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  the 
list  of  candidates  to  be  named  by  the  departments.  The  con- 
stitution was  submitted  to  the  people  in  every  commune,  and 
registers  were  opened  for  this  purpose  at  the  offices  of  the 
various  local  authorities : 3,012,569  voters  were  registered,  out 
of  which  number  1562  rejected,  and  3,011,007  accepted  the 
new  constitution,  which  was  then  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the 
21th  December,  1799.  Although  the  number  of  favourable 
voters  <lid  not  constitute  anytlihig  like  one-half  of  the  French 
citizens  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  yet  as  all  had  had  the 
power  of  registering  their  votes,  it  was  considered  that  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  cither  did  not  care  about  the 
matter,  or  tacitly  approved  of  the  new  fonn  of  govcniment. 
The  immljer  of  favourable  votes  on  this  occasion  was  much 
greater  than  that  in  favour  of  the  former  constitutions  of  1792 
and  of  the  year  in.  Bonaparte  did  not  altogether  approve  of 
Sieyes  8 constitution,  although  lie  had  greatly  modified  it  by 
strengthening  the  executive.  * Napoleon,*  thus  he  spoke  after- 
wards of  himself  at  St.  Helena,  ‘ was  convinced  that  France 
could  only  exist  os  a monarchy : but  the  Fivnch  ]>eo])le  liclng 
more  diisiroiis  of  equality  than  of  liberty,  and  the  very  jirin- 
cipleof  the  revolution  being  established  in  the  equalization 
of  all  classes,  there  was  of  necessity  a complete  abolition  of 


the  aristocracy.  If  it  was  difficult  to  construct  a republic  on  a 
solid  basis  without  an  aristocracy,  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
a monarchy  was  much  greater.  To  form  a const  itution  in  a 
country  without  any  kind  of  aristocracy  would  as  vain  as  to 
attempt  to  navigate  in  one  element  only.  The  French  revolu- 
tion undertook  to  solve  a problem  as  difficult  as  tlie  direction  of 
a lialloon.  . . . Tlie  ideas  of  Napoleon  were  fixed,  but  the  aid 
of  time  and  events  was  necessary  for  tlietr  realization.  Tlie 
organization  of  the  consulate  preseiite<l  notliiirg  in  contradiction 
to  them : it  taught  unanimity,  and  that  was  the  first  step. 
7’his  point  gained,  Napoleon  was  quite  indifferent  as  to  tlie 
forms  and  denominations  of  ilie  several  constituted  !x>dies : he 
was  a stranger  to  the  revolution ; it  was  natural  that  the  will 
of  tliosc  men  who  had  followed  it  through  all  its  j4iaaes  should 
prevail  in  questions  as  difficult  as  they  were  al^stracL  T7ie 
wisest  plan  w'os  to  go  on  from  day  to  day  without  deviating 
from  one  fixed  point,  the  polar  star  by  which  Najxileon  meant 
to  guide  the  revolution  to  the  haven  be  desired.*  (Metnoirt  of 
Napoleon^  dictated  to  Gourgaud,  voL  i.)  lliU  furnishes  a 
clue  to  Bonaparte's  subsequent  policy  with  regard  to  tl»e  in- 
ternal administration  of  France.  Towards  the  end  of  January, 

1 800,  Bonaparte  removed  from  the  palace  of  the  Loxemboujg  to 
the  Tuileries.  Of  bis  public  entrance  into  that  royal  residence 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  tlie  multitude,  ^fadame  de  Stael 
has  given  a striking  account. 

The  finances  were  left  by  the  Directory  in  a wretched  state : 
the  treasury  was  empty,  and  forced  loans  arbitrarily  assessed 
had  been  the  chief  resource  of  the  government.  Gaudin,  the 
new  minister  appointed  by  Bonaparte,  repealed  the  odious 
system,  for  which  be  substituted  25  per  cent  additional  upon 
all  taxes.  Confidence  being  tlius  restored,  the  merebants  and 
bankers  of  Paris  supplied  a loan  of  twelve  millions,  the  taxes 
were  paid  without  difficulty,  the  sales  of  national  domains 
were  resumedj  and  money  was  no  longer  wanting  for  Uie 
expenses  of  the  state.  .Cambaceres  continued  to  be  minister 
of  justice.  About  20,000  priests  who  bad  been  liasiisbed  or 
imprisoned  were  allowed  to  return,  or  were  set  at  liberty  on 
taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  established  government.  All 
persons  arrested  on  mere  suspicion,  or  for  their  opinions,  were ' 
set  free.  I 

The  subordinate  situations  under  government  were  filled 
with  men  from  all  parties,  chosen  for  their  fitness.  MVearc 
creating  a new  era,’  said  Bonajxirte;  ‘of  the  j»ast  we  must 
remember  only  the  good,  and  foiget  theevih  Times,  liabits  efi 
business,  and  experience,  have  formed  many  able  men,  and  modi- 
fied many  characters.*  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  Fouebe  was 
retained  os  minister  of  jxilice.  Bertbier  was  made  minister  at  war 
instead  of  Dubois  Craned,  tlie  minister  of  tlie  Directory,  who 
could  give  no  returns  of  the  different  corps,  and  who  answered 
all  questions  by  saying— ‘We  iieitlicr  pay,  nor  victual,  nor 
clothe  the  army  j it  subsists  and  clothes  itself  by  requisitions 
on  the  inhabitants.* 

The  churches  which  had  been  closed  by  tlie  Convention 
were  rc-opened,  ^iml  Christian  worsliip  was  iKrformed  all  over 
France.  The  Sabliath  was  again  recognizetl  as  a day  of  rest, 
tlie  law  of  the  Decades  was  rcjiealed,  and  the  computilion  by 
weeks  was  resumed.  The  festival  of  the  2Ut  of  Januarj*, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  I.«ouis  XYL,  was  discon- 
tinued. The  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  was  suppressed  os 
useless,  now  that  (he  republic  was  firmly  established,  and  as 
being  an  obstacle  to  the  good  understamling  between  France 
and  the  other  powers. 

France  was  still  at  war  with  Austria,  England,  and  (he 
Porte.  Bonaparte  scut  Duroc  on  a mission  to  Berlin,  by 
which  he  confirmed  Prussia  in  its  neutrality.  The  Emperor 
Paul  of  Russia  had  withdrawn  from  the  confcHleralion  after 
the  battle  of  Zurich,  25lh  September,  1799,  in  which  Musseiia 
gained  a victory  over  the  Russian  army.  Bonapaiic  now 
wrote  a letter  to  the  king  of  England,  expressing  a wish  for  f 
peace  between  the  two  nations.  I^ord  Grenville,  secretary  ot^ 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  relumed  an  evasive  answer,  exjnessing 
doubts  as  to  tlie  stability  of  tlie  present  govenimcut  pf  France, 
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an  uncertainty  whicli  would  affect  the  security  of  the  nego- 
tiations; ‘hut  disclaiming  at  the  same  time  any  claim  to 
prescribe  to  France  what  shall  be  the  form  of  her  government, 
or  in  whose  hands  she  shall  vest  the  authority  necessary  for 
conducting  the  affairs  of  a great  and  powerful  nation.  His 
Majesty  looks  only  to  the  security  of  his  own  dominions  and 
those  of  his  allies,  and  to  the  general  safety  of  Europe.  'When- 
ever he  shall  judge  that  such  security  can  in  any  maimer  be 
attained.  His  Majesty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
concert  with  his  allies  the  means  of  immediate  and  general 
pacification.  Unhappily  no  such  security  hitherto  exists ; no 
sulKcient  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France  will  be  directed,  no  reasonable  grounds  by 
which  to  judge  of  its  stability.'  This  correspondence  was  the 
subject  of  animated  debates  in  the  British  Parliament. 

Bonaparte  had  made  the  overture  in  compliance  witli  the 
general  wish  for  peace,  but  he  says  himself  that  he  was  not 
sorry  it  was  rejected,  and  ‘ that  the  answer  from  London  filled 
him  with  secret  satisfaction,  as  war  was  necessary  to  maintain 
energy  and  miion  in  the  state,  which  was  ill  organized,  as  well 
as  his  own  influence  over  tlie  imaginations  of  the  people.' 
Bonaparte  at  the  same  time  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
principal  A'endean  chiefs,  offering  a complete  amnesty  for  the 
past,  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  troops  to  La  Vendie  to  put 
down  any  further  resistance.  The  royalist  party  had  gained 
considerable  strength ; owing  to  the  weak  and  immoral  policy 
of  the  Directory,  many  officers  of  the  republic,  both  civil  and 
military,  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  it,  because,  as 
they  confessed  to  Bonaparte,  they  preferred  any  thing  to 
anarchy,  and  the  return  of  the  reign  of  terror.  But  the  tem- 
perate and  yet  firm  policy  of  the  first  consul  effected  a great 
alteration  in  public  opinion.  The  'I'endeans  themselves  were 
afl'ceted  by  it.  The  principal  of  them,  Chatillon,  D’Auti- 
cliamp,  the  Abbe  Bernier,  Bourmont,  and  others,  made  their 
peace  with  the  government  by  the  treaty  of  Montlujon  in 
January,  1800.  Georges  capitulated  to  General  Brune,  and 
the  Vendean  war  was  at  an  end. 

Bonaparte  now  turneil  all  his  attention  to  the  war  against 
Austria.  He  gave  to  Moreau  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  himself  assumed  the  direction  of  that  of  Italy. 
Massena  was  shut  up  in  Genoa,  and  the  Austrians  under 
General  Melas  occupied  Piedmont  and  the  Genoese  territory 
as  far  as  the  French  frontiers.  Bonaparte  made  a demonstration 
of  assembling  an  arqiy  of  resei-ve  at  Dijon,  in  Burgundy, 
which  was  composed  of  a few  thousand  men,  chiefly  conscripts 
or  old  invalids.  The  Austrians,  lulled  into  security,  continued 
their  oiieratious  against  Genost  and  towards  Nice,  while  Bona- 
parte secretly  directed  a number  of  regiments  from  the  interior 
of  France  to  assemble  in  Switzerland  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  He  himself  repaired  to  Lausanne  on  the  13th  of 
May,  and  marched,  with  about  36,000  men  and  forty  pieces  of 
tonnon,  up  the  Great  SL  Bernard,  which  had  till  then  been 
considered  impracticable  for  the  passage  of  an  army,  and 
especially  for  artillery.  The  cannons  were  dismounted,  put 
into  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  and  dragged  by  the  soldiers ; tlie 
carriages  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  carried  on  mules.  The 
French  army  descended  to  Aosta,  turned  the  fort  of  Bard,  and 
fomid  itself  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  in  the  rear  of  Melas' 
Austrian  army.  Bonaparte  entered  Milan  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
without  any  opposition,  and  was  there  joined  by  other  divisions 
which  liad  passed  by  the  .Simplon  and  the  .St.  Gothard.  He  now 
marched  to  meet  Melas,  who  had  hastily  assembled  his  army 
near  Alessandria.  Passing  the  Po  at  Piacenza  he  drove  back 
Melas'  advanced  guard  at  Casteggio  near  Voghera,  and  took  a 
position  in  the  plain  of  Marengo,  on  tlie  right  bank  of  tlie  river 
Bomiida  in  front  of  Alessandria.  On  the  Mth  of  June  Melas 
crossed  the  Bormida  in  three  columns,  and  attacked  the  French. 

1 he  Austrians  carried  the  village  of  Marengo,  and  drove  the 
krench  back  upon  tliat  of  .San  Giuliano,  which  was  attacked 
by  a column  of  5000  Hungarian  grenadiers.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  battle  seemed  lost  to  tlie  French,  who  were 
retiruig  on  all  points,  and  in  considerable  disorder,  when  De- 


saix  arriving  with  a fresh  division  attacked  the  advancing 
column,  while  the  younger  Kellerman  with  a body  of  heavy 
horse  charged  it  in  thuik.  The  column  was  broken,  and 
General  Zach,  the  Austrian  second  in  command,  and  his  statl', 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  commander-in-chief,  Melas,  an 
old  and  gallant  officer,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  thinking 
the  battle  won,  had  just  left  the  field  and  returned  to  Ales- 
sandria. The  other  French  divisions  now  advanced,  and  a 
panic  spread  among  the  Austrians,  who,  after  fighting  hard  all 
day,  had  thought  themselves  sure  of  victory  : they  fled  in  con- 
fusion towards  the  Bormida,  many  being  trampled  down  by 
their  own  cavalry,  which  partook  of  the  general  disorder.  The 
Austrian  official  report  stated  their  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  at  9069  men,  and  1423  horses,  The  French 
staled  their  own  loss  at  4000  only,  and  that  of  the  Austrians  at 
12,000.  But  the  loss  of  the  French  must  have  been  greater, 
Desaix  was  shot  through  the  breast  in  the  charge;  he  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  telling  those  around  him  not  to  say  anything  to 
his  men,  he  expired.  He  and  Kellerman  turned  the  fate  of 
the  battle.  An  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  16th  of  June 
between  the  two  armies,  by  which  Melas  was  allowed  to  with- 
draw his  troops  to  the  line  of  Mantua  and  the  Mincio,  the 
French  keeping  Lombardy  as  far  as  the  river  Oglio.  IMelas, 
on  his  side,  gave  up  Piedmont  and  the  Genoese  territory  with 
all  their  fortresses,  including  Genoa  and  Alessandria,  to  the 
French. 

Bonaparte  having  established  provisional  governments  at 
Milan,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  The  battle  of  Marengo  had  wonderfully  con- 
solidated his  power,  and  increased  his  influence  over  the 
opinion  of  the  French.  Negotiations  for  peace  took  place  be- 
tween Austria  and  France ; Austria  however  refused  to  treat 
without  England,  and  Bonaparte  demanded  an  armistice  by 
sea  as  a preliminary  to  the  negotiations  with  England.  Malta 
and  Egypt  were  then  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the 
English,  and  Bonaparte  wished  to  scud  reinforcements  to  those 
countries  during  the  naval  armistice.  But  the  armistice  w.as 
refused  by  England,  and  hostilities  were  resumed  by  sea  and 
by  laud.  Moreau  defeated  the  Austrians  commanded  by  the 
Archduke  John,  in  the  great  battle  of  Hobenlinden,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Vienna.  The  French  in  Italy  also  drove  the 
Austrians  beyond  tlie  Adige  and  the  Brenla.  (For  all  this 
war  of  1800  see  Precis  des  Evinemens  Militaires,  par  Matliieu 
Dumas.) 

Austria  was  now  obliged  to  make  a separate  peace.  The 
treaty  of  Luneville,  of  the  9th  of  February,  1801,  was  arranged 
by  the  two  plenipotentiaries.  Count  Cobentzel  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  was  mainly  grounded  on  that  of  Campoformio. 
Austria  retained  the  Venetian  territories,  but  Tuscany  was 
taken  away  from  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  bestowed 
upon  Louis,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  married  a 
princess  of  Spain.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  Paul 
of  Russia,  with  whom  Bonaparte  was  now  on  very  friendly 
terms,  the  king  of  Naples  also  obtained  peace.  The  new 
pope,  Pius  VII.,  was  likewise  acknowledged  by  Bonaparte, 
and  left  in  full  possession  of  his  territories,  except  the  lega- 
tions which  had  been  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  In 
tlie  course  of  the  same  year  negotiations  were  begun  with 
England,  where  Mr.  Addington  had  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt  as 
]iriine  minister  : Egypt  and  Malta  having  surrendered  to  the 
English,  the  chief  obstacles  to  peace  were  removed.  The 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris  on  tlie  lOlh  of 
October,  1801,  and  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens, 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1802.  The  principal  conditions  were, 
that  Malta  should  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and 
that  the  forts  should  be  occupied  by  a Neajiolitan  garrison. 
The  independence  of  the  Cisalpine,  Batavian,  Helvetic,  and 
Ligurian  republics  was  guariuiteed.  Egypt  was  restored  to 
the  Sultan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Holland,  and  the  French 
West  India  Islands  to  France.  England  retained  the  island 
of  Ceylon. 
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Bonaparte  had  shown  at  this  period  ai»  earnest  ilesirc  for 
peace,  whicli  France  stood  greatly  in  need  of.  Both  royalists 
and  repuhlicans  were  <lifisati«lu?d  with  his  dictatorship.  Josejdi 
Arena,  a Corsican  and  brother  of  Bartolomeo  Arena  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who  had  wamily  opposed  Bona- 
parte on  the  loth  Brumaire,  Ceracchi  and  Diana,  lUiliun 
refugees,  and  several  other  violent  rcpttbl icons,  formed  a con- 
spiracy against  Bonaparte’s  liA?;  but  they  were  discovered 
and  imprisoned.  Soon  after  a fresh  conspiracy  of  the  royalists, 
some  say  of  the  royalists  and  Jacobins  united,  was  near  ter- 
minating the  life  of  the  first  consul.  As  Bonaparte  was  pass- 
ing in  his  carriage  through  the  Rue  Nicaise  on  his  way  to  the 
Opera,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1800,  a tremendous  explosion 
of  several  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  a waggon,  that  was  drawn  up 
on  one  side  of  the  street,  destroyed  several  houses  and  killed 
many  persons.  Bonaparte’s  carriage  had  just  passed,  owing 
to  the  furious  driving  of  the  coachman,  who  was  half  intoxi- 
cated, and  who  made  his  way  through  all  obstacles  that  had 
been  purposely  placed  on  the  road.  The  police  discovered  the 
conspirators,  who  were  fanatical  royalists  connected  with  the 
Chouans  in  the  west  of  France.  They  were  tried  and  exe- 
cuted. At  the  same  time  Arena,  and  his  republican  friends, 
who  had  been  already  found  guilty,  although,  it  w'as  said, 
upon  evidence  not  quite  conclusive,  were  brought  out  of  their 
confinement  and  executed.  By  a Senatus  Consultum  (for 
such  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  styled)  130  known  leaders 
of  the  old  Jacobin  party,  several  of  whom  had  participated  in 
the  atrocities  of  tlie  reign  of  terror,  were  ordered  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas.  Bonaparte  expressed  his  determin- 
ation to  put  down  both  Jacobins  and  Bourbonists.  A law 
passed  the  legislative  body  empowering  the  executive  to  ba- 
nish from  Paris,  and  even  from  France,  persons  who  should 
express  opinions  inimical  to  the  present  government.  By 
another  law,  which  passed  tlie  Tribunate  by  a majority  of  only 
eight,  and  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  legislative  body, 
special  criminal  courts  were  established  to  try  all  persons  ac- 
cused of  treason  against  the  state.  The  secret  police  was  now 
organised  by  Fouchtj  with  the  greatest  care,  and  numerous 
informers  from  all  classes  were  taken  into  pay.  Besides  the 
general  police,  there  was  a military  police,  and  another  police 
establishment  under  Bonaparte  himself,  in  his  own  houseliold. 

In  April,  1801,  a general  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  emi- 
grants who  chose  to  return  to  France  and  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  government  within  a certain  period.  From  this 
amnesty  about‘500  were  excepted,  including  those  who  had 
been  at  the  head  of  armed  bodies  of  royalists,  those  who  belonged 
to  the  household  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  those  French  ofiicers 
who  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  and  those  who  had  held 
rank  in  foreign  armies  against  France.  The  property  of  the 
returned  emigrants  which  had  not  been  sol4  was  restored 
to  them.  Another  conciliatory  measure  was  tlie  concordat 
concluded  between  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Cardinal  Consalvi, 
which  was  signed  by  Pius  VII.  in  September,  1801.  The 
pope  made  several  concessions  seldom  if  ever  granted  by  his 
predecessors.  He  suppressed  many  bishoprics,  he  sanctioned 
the  sale  of  church  property  which  had  taken  place,  he  super- 
seded all  bishops  who  had  refused  the  oath  to  the  republic,  and 
he  agreed  that  the  first  consul  should  appoint  the  bishoiw, 
subject  to  the  aj)probation  of  the  pontifl’,  who  was  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  canonical  institution.  The  bishops,  in  concert 
with  the  goveniment,  were  to  make  a new  distribution  of  the 
parishes  of  llicir  respective  dioceses,  and  the  incumbents  ap- 
pointed by  them  were  to  be  approved  by  the  civil  aulliorities. 
'Ihe  bishops,  as  well  ns  the  incumbents,  were  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  government,  with  the  clause  as  to  revealing 
any  plots  which  tliey  might  hear  of  against  the  state.  With 
these  conditions  it  was  proclaimed,  on  the  part  of  Uic  Frcncli 
government,  that  tlie  Uomiui  Calliolic  religion  was  that  of  the 
majority  of  I'reiichmen ; tliat  its  worship  should  be  free,  public, 


and  protected  by  the  authorities,  but  under  sucb  regulations  as 
the  civil  |K)wer  should  tldnk  proj>er  topre$cril>e  for  the  sake  of 
public  tranquillity ; that  the  clergy  should  l>e  provided  for  by 
the  state;  and  that  tlie  caUie<irals  and  parish  churches  should  be 
restored  to  them.  Tlie  total  al>olition  of  convents  was  also  con- 
firmed. 'rbis  concordat  was  not  agreed  to  by  tlie  ix)j)e  without 
some  scruples,  nor  without  much  ojqKMition  from  several  of  the 
ilieolugions  and  canonists  of  Uie  court  of  Rome.  (Compendio 
Siorico  sii  I*io  Milan,  1821;  and  also  Botla,  Sturia 

d Jlalia  del  1789  al  1814.)  On  Raster  Sunday,  1802,  the  con- 
cordat was  ])ub)ished  at  Paris,  t<^etber  with  a decree  containing 
regulations  upon  matters  of  discipline,  which  were  to  worded  as 
to  make  tliem  apjicar  part  of  tlie  text  of  the  original  concordat. 
The  regulations  were  that  no  bull,  brief,  or  decision  from  Rome 
should  be  acknowledged  in  France  without  tlie  previous  appro- 
bation of  the  government ; that  no  nuncio  or  apostolic  commis- 
sioner should  ap]}car  in  France,  and  no  council  l>e  held, 
without  a similar  consent;  apjieals  against  abuses  of  discipline 
were  to  be  laid  before  the  council  of  state;  professors  of  semina- 
ries were  to  subscribe  to  the  four  articles  of  the  Gallican 
Church  of  1682;  no  priest  was  to  be  ordained  unless  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  bad  an  income  of  at  least 
300  francs;  and  lastly,  that  the  grand  vicars  of  the  respective 
dioceses  should  exercise  the  episcopal  authority  after  the  de- 
mise of  tlie  bishop,  and  until  the  election  of  bis  successor, 
instead  of  vicars  elected  ad  hoc  by  the  respective  chapters,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  This  last  article  was 
most  disliked  by  the  court  of  Rome,  as  it  affected  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  church.  The  pope  made  remixistraucest  to 
which  Bonaparte  turned  a deaf  ear.  Regulalious  concerning 
the  discipline  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  France  were  issued 
at  the  same  time  with  those  concerning  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  Protestant  ministers  were  also  paid  by  the  state. 

On  the  occasion  of  Uie  solemn  promulgation  of  the  concordat 
in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  offici- 
ated, and  Bonaparte  attended  in  full  state.  The  old  generals  of 
the  republic  had  been  invited  by  Bertbier  in  the  moniing  to 
attend  the  levee  of  the  first  consul,  who  took  tliem  unawares 
with  him  to  Notre  Dame.  Bonaparte  said  at  St.  Helena  that 
he  never  repented  of  having  signed  the  concordat : that  it  was 
a great  political  measure  ; tliat  it  gave  him  inQuence  over  the 
pope,  and  through  him  over  a great  part  of  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially over  Italy,  and  that  he  might  one  day  have  ended  by 
directing  the  pope's  councils  altogether.  * Had  there  been  no 
pope,'  he  added,  ‘ one  ought  to  have  been  made  for  the  occa- 
sion.’ (Gourgaud  and  Las  Cases.  Sec  also  a copy  of  the  con- 
cordat in  the  appendix  to  Montholon's  .Memoirs,  vol.  i.) 

Bonaparte  establislied  an  order  of  knighthood  both  for  mili- 
tary men  and  civilians,  which  he  called  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
This  measure  met  with  considerable  oppositionin  the  tribunate. 
At  the  first  renewal  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  that  Iwdy, 
the  senate  contrived  to  eject  the  most  decided  members  of  Uie 
opposition. 


[To  be  concluded  in  } 2.] 


LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 


§ II.— FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS  TO  THE  INTERMENT  IN  PARIS. 


In  January,  1802,  Bonaparte  convoked  at  Lyon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Ci.salpine  republic, 
together  with  deputations  of  the  bishops,  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  of  the  universities  and  academies  of  the  several  towns 
and  departments,  and  the  national  guards,  of  the  regular 
army,  and  of  the  chambers  of  commerce.  The  number  of 
deputies  amounted  to  about  500,  out  of  whom  a commission 
of  thirty  members  was  selected,  which  made  a report  to  the 
first  consul  of  France  on  the  actual  state  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic.  The  report  stated  that,  owing  to  the  heterogeneous 
parts  of  which  that  republic  was  composed,  there  was  a want 
of  confidence  among  them  j that  the  republic  was  in  a state 
of  infancy,  which  required  for  some  time  to  come  the  tutelary 
support  of  France  : and  it  ended  by  requesting  that  the  first 
consul  would  assume  the  chief  direction  of  its  affairs.  Bona- 
parte repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  deputies,  and  delivered  a 
speech ' which  was  an  echo  of  the  report : he  agreed  with  all 
its  conclusions,  and  confirmed  them  in  more  positive  lan- 
guage. He  told  them  that  ‘ they  should  still  be  protected  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  first  nation  in  Europe,  and  that,  as  he' 
found  no  one  among  them  who  had  sufficient  claims  to  the 
chief  magistracy,  he  was  willing  to  assume  the  direction  of 
their  affairs,  with  the  title  of  President  of  the  Italian  Republic, 
and  to  retain  it  as  long  as  circumstances  should  require.' 
Tlie  new  constitution  of  the  Italian  republic  was  then  pro- 
claimed. Three  electoral  colleges— 1.  of  proprietors ; 2.  of  the 
learned  ; 3.  of  the  merchants — represented  the  nation,  and 
appointed  the  members  of  tiie  legislature  and  the  judges  of  the 
upper  courts.  The  legislative  body  of  seventy-five  members 
voted  without  discussion  on  the  projects  of  law  which  were 
presented  to  it  by  the  executive.  There  were  two  councils, 
under  the  names  of  Consulta  of  State  and  Legislative  Council, 
which  examined  the  projects  of  law  proposed  by  the  president, 
the  treaties  with  foreign  states,  &c.  The  principal  diflerence 
between  this  constitution  and  that  of  France  was  in  the  com- 
position of  the  electoral  colleges,  they  being  selected  in  Italy 
by  classes,  and  in  France  by  communes  and  departments, 
without  distinction  of  classes  j and  also  that  in  Italy  there  was 
no  tribunate  to  discuss  the  projects  of  law  proposed  by  the 
executive.  But  in  both  countries  the  election  of  members  of 
the  legislature  was  not  made  by  the  body  of  the  people : in 
both,  the  executive  power  had  the  exclusive  right  of  proposing 
laws;  in  both,  the  government  was  monarchical,  under  repub- 
lican names,  and  tempered  by  constitutional  forms.  The  pre- 
sident’s office  was  for  ten  years,  and  he  was  re-eligible.  He 
appointed  to  all  civil  and  military  offices,  transacted  .all  di- 
plomatic affairs,  &c.  Bonaparte  appointed  Melzi  d’Eril  as 
vice-president,  to  reside  at  Milan  in  his  absence.  This  choice 
was  generally  approved  of.  He  also  gave  a new  constitution 
to  the  Ligurian  or  Genoese  republic,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Italian  republic  ; he  did  not,  however  assume  the  chief  magis- 
tracy himself,  but  he  placed  a native  doge  at  the  head  of  the 
state. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  1802,  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed 
consul  for  life  by  a decree  of  the  senate,  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  departments  to  the  number  of 
three  millions  and  a half.  A few  days  after,  another  Senatus 
Consultum  appeared,  which  .altered  the  fonnation  of  the  elec- 
toral bodies,  reduced  the  tribunate  to  fifty  members,  and  pre- 


pared the  way  in  fact  for  absolute  power.  The  Memnircs  sur 
le  Consulat  by  Thibaudeau  explain  the  intrigues  that  took 
place  at  the  time. 

Switzerland  was  .at  this  time  distracted  by  civil  war.  The 
French  troops  had  evacuated  the  country  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  but  the  spirit  of  dissension  among  the  different  can- 
tons remained.  Bonaparte  called  to  Paris  deputations  from 
every  part  of  Switzerland,  and,  after  listening  to  their  various 
claims,  he  told  them  that  he  would  mediate  among  them : he 
rejeeted  the  schemes  of  unity  and  uniformity,  s.aying  that 
nature  itself  had  made  Switzerland  for  a federal  country ; that 
the  old  forest  cantons,  the  democracies  of  the  Alps,  being  the 
cradle  of  Helvetic  liberty,  still  formed  the  chief  claim  of 
Switzerland  to  the  sympathies  of  Europe.  ‘ Destroy  those  free 
primitive  commonwealths,  tlie  monument  of  five  centuries,’  he 
added,  ‘ and  you  destroy  your  historical  associations,  you 
become  a mere  common  people,  liable  to  be  swamped  in  the 
whirlpool  of  European  polities.’  The  new  Helvetic  federation 
was  formed  of  nineteen  cantons  on  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  between  towns  and  the  country  : the  respective  consti- 
tutions varied  according  to  localities.  The  general  diets  of 
the  confederation  were  re-established.  The  neutrality  of  Switz- 
erland was  recognised;  no  foreign  troops  were  to  touch  its 
territory  ; but  the  Swiss  were  to  maintain  a body  of  1(1,000 
men  in  the  service  of  France,  as  they  formerly  did  under  the 
old  monarchy.  Bonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  Mediator  of 
the  Helvetic  League.  He  retained  however  Geneva  and  the 
bishopric  of  Basle,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Directory, 
and  he  separated  the  Valais,  which  he  afterwards  added  to 
France.  To  the  end  of  his  reign  Bonaparte  respected  the 
boundaries  of  Switzerland,  as  settled  by  the  act  of  mediation ; 
that  country  and  the  little  state  of  San  Marino  were  the  only 
republics  in  Europe  whose  independence  he  maintained. 

In  the  year  1800  Bonaparte  had  directed  a commission  of 
lawyers  of  the  first  eminence  in  France,  under  the  presidency 
of  Cambac6res,  to  frame  a code  of  laws  for  the  kingdom.  Tlie 
commission  consisted  of  Tronchet,  president  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  Bigot  de  Preameneu,  Portalis,  and  Malleville. 
The  first  code  which  was  framed,  and  of  which  a praiel  was 
printed  early  in  1801,  was  sent  to  the  different  courts  of  justice 
in  Fr.ance  for  their  observations  and  suggestions.  The  observa- 
tions and  suggestions  were  also  printed,  and  tiie  whole  was  then 
laid  before  the  section  of  legislation  of  tlie  Council  of  State, 
consisting  of  Boulay,  Berlier,  Emmery,  Portalis,  Roederer, 
Real,  and  Thibaudeau.  Bonaparte  and  Cambacilres,  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship,  took  an  active  part  in  the  debate. 
The  various  heads  of  the  code  were  successively  discussed,  and 
then  laid  before  the  Tribunate,  where  some  of  the  provisions 
metwith  considerable  opposition.  Atlength  the  oodepassedboth 
the  Tribunate  and  the  legislative  body,  and  was  promulgated 
in  1804  as  the  Civil  Code  of  France,  ‘ Code  Civil  des  Fran- 
Sais.’  When  N.apoleoii  became  emperor,  the  name  was  changed 
to  that  of  Code  Napoleon,  by  which  it  is  still  often  designated, 
though  it  is  now  styled  by  its  original  name  of  Code  Civil. 

A Code  de  Procedure  Civile,  a Code  de  Commerce,  Code 
d’Instruction  Criminelle,  and  Code  Penal  were  aftenvards 
compiled  and  promulgated  under  Bonaparte’s  administration. 

To  these  was  subsequently  added  a Code  Foresticr,  or  regula- 
tions concerning  the  forests,  which  was  promulgated  under 
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Clmrles  X.  in  1827.  All  these  codes  arc  sometimes  designated 
by  the  name  of  ‘ Les  Six  Codes.'  A Code  de  la  Conseriji- 
tion,  and  a Code  Militairc,  were  also  promulgated  under 
Napoleon.  All  the  codes  promulgated  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Bonaparte  arc  sometimes  confusedly  designated  by  the 
n.'.me  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  these  codes, 
and  particularly  on  the  Code  Civil.  On  this  subject  the  reader 
may  consult  the  article  ‘Codes,  Les  Cinq,’ in  the  ‘Penny 
Cyclopa'dia,'  and  the  remarks  in  Scott’s  ‘ Life  of  Napoleon,’ 
which,  together  with  the  various  works  therein  referred  to, 
will  enable  a person  to  form  some  opinion  of  this  celebrated 
code.  PrC'ameneu  himself  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  this 
great  undertaking  as  of  a perfect  work : the  Homan  law,  he 
observed,  in  the  time  of  the  old  jurists,  consisted  of  an  infinite 
number  of  isolated  decisions  and  rules,  which  it  would  have 
taken  more  than  the  ordinary  period  of  human  existence  to 
master;  but  under  Justinian,  he  added,  Roman  legislation 
emerged  from  its  chaotic  form,  and  Justinian’s  work  was  that 
which  approached  nearest  to  perfection,  until  a completely 
perfect  work  appeared  in  the  Code  Napoleon.  This  assertion, 
which  shows  the  writer’s  ignorance  ofthe  true  nature  of  Roman 
law,  and  of  jurisprudence  generally,  indicates  pretty  clearly 
what  defects  one  may  expect  to  find  in  the  legislation  of 
Napoleon.  The  political  circumstances  of  the  time  were  not 
favourable  to  the  undertaking ; but  these  might  have  affected 
the  rules  of  law  which  were  established,  ivithout  diminishing 
the  value  of  the  code  as  a piece  of  legislation.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  study  of  jurisprudence  was  at  this  time  in  a very  low 
state  in  France ; and  whatever  ability  the  various  members  of 
the  commission  might  have,  or  those  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  projet,  it  is  obvious  to  all  who  know  anything 
of  jurisprudence  that  the  general  rules  of  law  relating  to  such 
great  divisions  of  the  subject-matter  as  those  of  property  and 
contracts  cannot  be  adequately  comprehended  by  persons  who 
have  not  made  these  matters  a special  study.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Council  of  State  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  code,  so 
far  as  relates  to  its  technical  execution,  which  was  the  hasty 
work  of  the  members  of  the  commission.  They  were  indeed 
lawyers  by  profession,  but  their  gross  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
elements  out  of  which  they  constructed  their  new  code,  viz.  the 
Roman  law,  is  decidedly  proved  by  evidence  that  is  still  on 
record.  They  used  terms  of  Roman  law  without  understand- 
ing them,  and  they  adopted,  or  intended  to  adopt,  rules  of 
Roman  law,  of  which  however  they  formed  pompletely  errone- 
ous conceptions.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was  a degree  of 
uncertainty  and  confusion  in  the  new  code  which  has  been 
gradually  detected  in  its  application  to  practice.  Other 
defects  of  this  compilation  as  a work  of  art  are  exposed  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  a German  critic,  who  certainly  is  not 
favourable  to  Napoleon,  but  whose  legal  knowledge  and  sound 
judgment  are  above  all  praise  ( Savigny,  Font  Beruf  unsrer 
xcit  se  zur  Getzgebung  nnd  RecUtswisaenchuft).  The  legislation 
of  Napoleon  forms  an  important  part  of  his  history,  and  its 
true  character,  and  the  share  that  he  really  had  in  it,  being 
much  misunderstood,  these  few  remarks  will  hardly  be  con- 
sidered irrelevant 

The  various  branches  of  public  instruction  also  attracted 
Bonaparte’s  attention,  though  in  very  unequal  proportions. 
’Jhe  task  of  providing  elementary  education  was  thrown  upon 
the  communes,  hut,  the  communes  being  mostly  very  poor,  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools  met  with  many  difficulties, 
and  elementary  education  remained  in  a languishing  and  pre- 
carious state  during  the  whole  of  Napoleon’s  reign.  Several 
reports  delivered  by  the  councillor  of  state,  Fourcroy,  to  the 
legislative  body  under  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  show  the 
wretched  state  of  primary  nnd  secondary  instruction  throughout 
France.  Ihe  secondary  instruction  was  cliiefly  given  in  pri- 
vate establishments.  Fourcroy  stated  the  number  of  pupils 
under  10  years  of  age  in  tlie  primary  and  secondary  schools  at 
only  75,000,  and  this  in  a population  of  32,000,000.  Classical 


nnd  literary  instruction  was  supplied  by  the  Lyesea  to  about 
'1000  pupils,  whose  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  state,  be- 
sides boarders  kept  at  the  charge  of  their  parents.  I’he  disci- 
pline of  these  establishments  was  altogether  military.  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  military  mana'uvres  were  the  chief  objects 
of  instruction  at  the  Lycaea.  Scientific  education  was  given  in 
the  special  schools  in  the  chief  towns  of  F'rance*  such  as  the 
schools  of  law  and  of  medicine,  the  college  of  France,  and  the 
polytechnic  school  atParis.themilitary  school  at  Fontainebleau, 
the  school  of  artillery  and  engineers  at  Mainz,  tliat  of  bridges 
and  higwhays,  or  civil  engineering,  the  schools  for  the  mines, 
&c.  Speculative,  philosophical,  and  poliucal  studies  met  with 
little  encouragement  under  Bonaparte’s  administration.  He 
sneered  at  all  such  studies,  and  censured  them  as  an  idle  and 
dangerous  occupation. 

The  provincial  administration  of  France  was  now  organized 
upon  one  uniform  plan,  and  was  made  entirely  dependent  on 
the  central  power  or  executive.  Each  department  had  a pre- 
fect, who  had  the  chief  civil  authority ; he  was  generally  a 
stranger  to  the  department,  received  a large  salary,  and  was  re- 
moved or  dismissed  at  the  will  of  Bonaparte.  The  mayors  of 
the  towns  of  5000  inhabitants  and  upw’ards  were  appointed  by 
Bonaparte;  those  of  the  communes  under 5000  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  all  the  members  of  the  municipal  councils,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  respective  prefects.  Thus  all  remains  of  muni- 
cipal or  communal  liberty  and  popular  election  were  quietly 
abrogated  in  F’rance.  ‘ I was  a dictator,’  says  Napoleon,  ^ call- 
ed to  that  office  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  strings  of  the  government,  which  extended  all 
over  the  state,  should  be  in  harmonj*  with  the  key-note  which 
was  to  influence  them.  Tlie  organization  which  I had  extended 
all  over  the  empire  required  to  be  maintained  with  a high  de- 
gree of  pressure,  and  to  possess  a prodigious  force  of  elasticity,’ 
&c.  (Las  Cases,  vol.  iv.)  His  power  in  fact  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  kings  of  the  old  monarchy,  as  his  pre- 
fects were  not  men  distinguished  by  rank  and  fortune  and  con- 
nexions, as  the  fonner  governors  and  lieutenant-generals ; they 
owed  their  whole  power  to  their  immediate  commissions;  they 
had  no  personal  influence  on  opinion,  and  no  force  except  the 
impulse  which  they  received  from  the  chief  of  the  stale. 

After  the  peace  with  England,  Bonaparte  sent  a fleet  and  an 
army  under  his  brother-in-law,  Gen.  Leclerc,  to  St.  Domingo, 
to  reduce  the  blacks,  who  had  revolted.  \ dreadful  war  en- 
sued, which  was  marked  by  atrocities  on  both  sides,  and  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  the  French  force,  and  the  total  emancipa- 
tion of  the  blacks.  At  the  same  time  he  re-established  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks  in  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  and  au- 
thorized afresh  the  slave-trade.  By  a treaty  with  Spain,  that 
country  gave  up  Louisiana  to  France,  which  France  afterwards 
sold  to  the  United  States  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  By 
another  treaty  with  Portugal,  France  acquired  Portuguese 
Guiana.  In  Italy,  France  took  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  on  the  death  ofthe  duke  Ferdinand,  in  October,  1S02. 
She  likewise  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Elba,  by  an  agree- 
ment with  Naples  and  Tuscany.  The  annexation  of  Piedmont 
to  France  next  filled  up  the  measure  of  alarm  of  the  other 
powers  at  Bonaparte’s  encroachments.  Since  the  victory  of 
Marengo,  Piedmont  had  been  provisionally  occupied  by  the 
I'rench,  nnd  Bonaparte  had  held  out  hopes  that  he  would  re- 
store it  to  the  old  king,  for  whom  the  Emperor  Paul  of 
Ilussia  evinced  a personal  interest  He  was  then  still  at  war 
with  England,  nnd  he  had  formed  a scheme  of  an  offensive 
alliance  with  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  with  a view  to 
march  a combined  army  to  India.  ITie  violent  death  of  Paul 
having  pul  an  end  to  this  scheme,  he  immediately  procured  a 
decree  ofthe  senate  constituting  Piedmont  a militaiy'  division 
of  the  French  cunpiro,  under  a council  of  administration,  with 
General  Mcnou  at  the  head.  Still  the  ultimate  fate  of  Pied- 
mont remained  in  suspense,  as  it  was  understood  that  the  12m- 
peror  Alexander  interc.sied  himself  fol*  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
But  after  the  assumption  of  the  presidency  of  the  Italian  re- 
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public,  and  the  aniicxntion  of  Parnia  and  Elba,  and  other 
stretches  of  power  on  tlie  side  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine,  at 
which  .-Ue-xander  openly  expressed  his  displeasure,  Bonaparte 
having  no  further  reason  to  humour  him,  a Senatus  Consultum 
appeared  in  September,  1802,  definitively  incorporating  Pied- 
mont with  the  French  republic,  and  dividing  it  into  six  de- 
partments, Po,  Dora,  Sesia,  Stura,  Marengo,  and  Tanaro. 
England  on  her  side  refused  to  deliver  up  Malta,  as  a Neapo- 
litan garrison  would  have  been  a poor  security  against  a sud- 
den visit  of  the  French.  Lord  Whitworth  had  a long  and 
stormy  conference  with  Bonaparte  at  the  Tuileries  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  English  minister  represented  to  him  that  the  state  of 
things  which  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  contemplated  was  com- 
pletely altered  by  his  enormous  accession  of  power  in  Italy, 
but  Bonaparte  peremptorily  rejected  England’s  claim  to  in- 
terfere in  his  arrangements  concerning  other  states ; he  insisted 
upon  Malta  being  delivered  up  to  some  neutral  power;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  did  not  disguise  his  furtlier  views  upon 
Egypt  He  complained  of  the  attacks  of  the  English  press 
upon  him  (see  Mackintosh  on  Peltier’s  trial) ; talked  of  con- 
spiracies hatched  in  England  against  him,  which  he  assumed 
that  the  English  government  was  privy  to,  although  Charles 
Fo.x  himself,  who  was  in  opposition  to  the  English  minister  of 
the  day,  had  once,  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  told  him  with 
honest  biuntness  to  drive  that  nonsense  out  of  his  head ; he 
complained  that  every  wind  that  blew  from  England  was 
fraught  with  mischief  for  him ; and  at  last,  alter  an  hour  and 
a half  of  almost  incessant  talking,  he  dismissed  the  English 
minister  to  prepare  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  (See  the 
insti-uctions  given  by  Bonaparte  in  his  own  handwriting  to 
Talleyrand  couceming  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  receive 
Lord  Whitworth  at  the  last  conference  between  them,  in 
No.  IV.,  Appendix  to  Sir  W.  Scott’s  L\fe  of  Napoleon.  See 
also  in  the  Alemoires  sur  le  Consulat,  by  Thibaudeau,  the  real 
opinion  of  Bonaparte  concerning  the  peace  of  Amiens,  express- 
ed by  him  confidently  soon  alter  the  ratification ‘ It  was  but 
a truce:  his  government  stood  in  need  of  fresh  victories  to 
consolidate  itself ; it  must  be  either  the  first  government  in 
Europe,  or  it  must  fall.’)  On  the  25th  of  March,  1803,  a 
Senatus  Consultum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  first  consul 
120,000  conscripts.  England  on  her  side  was  making  active 
preparations.  On  the  18th  of  May  England  declared  war 
against  France,  and  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  French  vessels  in 
her  ports.  In  retaliation  for  this,  a decree  of  the  22nd  of  May 
ordered  that  all  the  English  of  whatever  condition  found  on 
the  territorj-  of  France  should  be  detained  prisoners  of  war,  on 
the  pretence  that  many  of  them  belonged  to  the  militia.  Ge- 
neral Mortier  was  sent  to  occupy  the  Electorate  of  Hanover, 
which  belonged  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  following  September  a decree  of  the  consuls,  ‘ in 
order,’  as  it  is  stated,  ‘ to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  press,’  for- 
bade any  bookseller  to  publish  any  work  until  he  had  submit- 
ted a copy  of  it  to  the  commission  of  revision.  Journals  had 
already  been  placed  under  still  greater  restrictions. 

In  February,  1804,  the  police  discovered  that  a number  of 
emigrants  and  Vend6.ans  were  concealed  at  I’aris;  that  Gene- 
ral Pichegru,  who,  after  his  escape  from  Guiana,  had  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  was  with  them,  and  that 
he  had  had  some  interviews  with  General  Jloreau.  Georges 
Cadoudal,  the  Chouan  chief,  who  had  once  before  submitted 
to  the  first  consul,  was  likewise  lurking  about  Paris.  Pichegru, 
Moreau,  and  Georges  were  arrested.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
conspirators  has  never  been  clearly  known.  Georges,  it  seems, 
proposed  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  first  consul,  but  it  was  not 
proved  that  the  rest  assented  to  this.  (See  Bourienne.)  It  was 
also  reported  to  Bonaparte  tliat  the  young  Duke  of  Enghicn,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  grandson  of  the  Prince  of  Condd, 
who  was  living  at  Ettenheim  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  i 
was  m correspondence  with  some  of  the  Paris  conspirators,  and 
that  be  was  to  enter  Fr.ince  as  soon  as  the  intended  insurrection  i 
should  break  out.  Bonaparte,  worried  with  reports  of  plots 


r and  conspiracies  against  him,  gave  orders  to  arrest  the  duke 
t although  on  a neutral  territory.  On  the  14th  of  March  a 
3 party  ol  gendarmes  from  Strassburg  crossed  the  Rhine,  en- 
1 tcred  the  Baden  territory,  surrounded  the  chateau  of  Etten- 
heim, seized  the  duke  and  his  attendants,  and  took  him  to  the 
citadel  of  Strassburg.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  duke 
was  put  into  a carriage,  and  taken  under  an  escort  to  the  castle 

■ of  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  the  evening  of 
the  20th.  A military  court  of  seven  members  was  ordered  by 

I the  first  consul  to  assemble  at  Vincennes  that  very  night.  The 

■ members  were  appointed  by  General  Murat,  commandant  of 
1"  Paris;  General  Hulin  was  president.  The  captain  rapporteur, 
• D’Autancourt,  interrogated  the  duke.  (Seeeopy  of  the  inter- 

I rogatory  and  of  the  duke’s  answers  in  Bourienne’s  Memoirs, 
vol.  V.)  The  charges  brought  before  the  court  against  the 
prisoner  were ; that  he  had  borne  arms  against  the  French  re- 
' public ; that  he  had  oifered  his  services  to  the  English  govern- 
ment; that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a party  of  emigrants  as- 
sembled near  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  had  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  neighbouring  departments;  and  lastly, 
that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  formed  at  Paris 
against  the  life  of  the  first  consul.  This  last  charge  the  duke 
indignantly  denied,  and  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  he 
was  implicated  in  it,  nor  that  he  had  corresponded  with  either 
Pichegru  or  Georges.  (Bourienne.)  He  was,  however,  found 
guilty  of  all  the  charges.  The  duke  expressed  a desire  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  first  consul.  This,  however,  was 
overruled  by  Savary,  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  though  not 
one  of  the  members,  and  who  abruptly  told  the  court  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  grant  the  prisoner’s  request.  The  duke 
was  sentenced,  by  the  same  court,  to  death  for  the  erimes  of 
espionage,  of  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  republic, 
and  of  attempts  against  the  safety,  internal  and  external,  of 
the  state.  {Jugement  rendu  par  la  Commission  Militaire  Spe- 
ciale  seante  ii  Vincennes,  30  Ventose,  An  XII.  formic  en  vertu 
de  V Arrive  du  Gouvernement  du  29  Ventose,  composee,  d’apris  la 
loi  du  19  Fructidor,  An  V.  de  sept  membres,  nommes  par  le 
General  en  Chef  Mural,  Gouverneur  de  Paris,  d I'effet  de  jugcr 
le  nommi  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Due  d'linghien,  ni 
d Chantilly  le  2 Aofet,  1772.)  Savary  had  orders  from  Bona- 
parte to  see  the  sentence  carried  into  execution,  which  was 
done  that  very  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st 
of  March.  The  duke  asked  for  a priest,  which  was  refused ; 
he  then  knelt  down,  and  prayed  for  a minute  or  two,  after 
which  he  was  led  down  by  torch-light  to  a postern  gate,  which 
opened  into  the  castle  ditch,  where  a party  of  gendarmes  was 
drawn  up,  and  a grave  had  been  dug.  It  was  dawui.  Savary 
from  the  parapet  gave  the  signal  for  firing.  The  duke  fell 
dead,  and  was  immediately  buried  in  the  dress  he  had  on, 
without  any  funeral  ceremony.  (Savary’s  Memoirs,  and  Gene- 
ral Huliu’s  pamphlet  in  extenuation  of  his  share  in  the  trans- 
action.) It  is  remarkable  that  Murat,  afterwards  king  of 
Naples,  when  himself  under  sentence  of  death,  told  Captain 
Stratti,  who  guarded  him,  ‘ 1 took  no  part  in  the  tragedy  of 
the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  1 swear  this  before  that  God  in 
whose  presence  1 am  soon  to  appear.’  (Colletta,  Storia  del 
lieame  di  Napoli.)  In  fact,  Murat,  as  governor  of  Paris, 
merely  appointed  the  members  of  tlie  court-martial  according 
to  the  orders  which  he  received.  It  is  not  true  that  the  duke 
wrote  a letter  to  Bonaparte  which  was  not  delivered  to  him,  as 
Bonaparte  himself  seems  to  have  believed.  (Las  Cases  and 
Bourienne.)  The  apology  which  Bonaparte  made  at  St.  He- 
lena for  this  judicial  murder  was,  that  he  believed  the  duke 
was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  strike  terror  among  the  royalists,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  plots  by  showing  that  he  was  not  a man  to  be  trilled  witli. 
An  additional  motive  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  namely,  that 
of  re-assuring  the  party  implicated  in  the  former  French  revo- 
lution against  any  fears  they  might  have  of  his  ever  restoring 
the  Bourbons. 

On  the  6th  of  April  Pichegru  was  found  dead  in  his  prison. 
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About  the  same  time,  Captain  WriBht  of  the  Knglisli  navy, 
wtio,  liaving  been  employed  in  landing  I’iclicgru  and  the  otlier 
emigrants  in  Urittany,  was  afterwards  captured  tty  tlie  I'rencli 
and  brouglit  to  Paris  for  tlie  imrpose  of  iteing  examined  eoii- 
ceniing  the  conspiracy,  was  likewise  reported  to  have  been 
found  dead.  The  deatli  of  tliesc  two  men  is  still  involved  in 
mystery.  Ronapartc  has  positively  denied  any  knowledge  of 
Captain  'Wright's  death,  and  has  asserted  his  belief  that  I’iche- 
gru  really  strangled  himself,  as  it  was  reported.  Yet,  even  freely 
admitting  the  sincerity  of  his  statements,  one  may  suspect  that 
the  agents  of  his  police,  screened  as  they  were  from  all  public 
responsibility,  might,  in  their  eagerness  to  serve  their  master, 
or  rather  themselves,  have  resorted  to  foul  means  to  get  rid  of 
these  men  when  they  could  not  extract  from  them  confessions 
which  would  suit  their  purpose.  Ronaparte  has  repeatedly 
complained  of  the  hasty  zeal  of  some  of  his  agents.  It  is  stated 
by  Bourienne  that  Pichegru’s  depositions  did  not  inculpate 
Moreau,  whom  there  was  an  apparent  eagerness  to  find  guilty. 
Some  dark  rumours  were  circulated  about  Captain  Wright 
having  been  put  to  excruciating  torture.  It  is  very  possible 
that  Bonaparte  himself  did  not  know  at  that  time  all  the  secrets 
of  his  prison-houses.  There  is  a remarkable  passage  in  Bou- 
rieime,  who,  when  he  was  French  agent  at  Hamburg,  kidnapped 
a spy,  a really  bad  character,  and  sent  him  to  Paris,  ‘ where,’ 
he  says,  ‘ Kouchfi  no  doubt  took  good  care  of  him.’  These 
are  ominous  words.  In  Montholon’s  Memoirs  (vol.  i.),  Napo- 
leon speaks  of  the  arbitrary  tyranny  which  the  minister  of 
police  and  his  agents  exercised,  until,  by  his  decree  on  state 
prisons  of  the  13th  of  March,  1810,  he  stripped  them  ‘ of  that 
terrible  power  of  committing  any  individual  at  their  own  plea- 
sure, and  keeping  him  in  their  own  hands,  without  the  tri- 
bunals taking  any  cognizance  of  the  case.’  Tliis  abuse  had 
existed  from  the  time  of  the  convention. 

The  trial  of  Moreau,  Georges,  and  the  others,  did  not  take 
place  for  several  months  after  Pichegru’s  death.  In  the  mean 
time  a motion  was  made  in  the  Tribunate,  by  one  Curee,  to 
bestow  upon  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  title  of  Emperor,  with  the 
hereditary  succession  in  his  family.  Carnot  alone  spoke 
against  the  motion,  which  however  was  passed  by  a great  ma- 
j ority  on  the  3rd  of  May.  The  resolution  of  the  Tribunate 
was  then  carried  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  It  was  then  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  people  in 
the  departments.  Above  three  millions  of  the  registered  votes 
were  favourable,  and  behveen  three  and  four  thousand  contrary. 
It  was  said  that  in  many  places  those  who  did  not  vote  were 
registered  as  assentients,  and  that  this  was  the  case  at  Geneva. 
However,evcn  before  the  votes  were  collected,Napoleon  assumed 
the  title  of  Emperor  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  18th  of  -May,  1804. 
On  the  19th  he  issued  a decree  appointing  eighteen  of  his  first 
generals  marshals  of  the  French  empire.  Deputations  with 
congratulatory  addresses  soon  began  to  pour  in  from  the  de- 
partments, and  the  clergy  followed  the  example.  The  first 
decrees  of  the  new  sovereign  were  headed— ‘Napoleon,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  constitution  of  the  republic.  Emperor  of 
the  French,’  &c. ; but  the  name  of  the  republic  was  soon  after 
dropped  altogether. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  trial  of  Moreau,  Georges,  and  the 
others  concenied  in  the  conspiracy,  took  place  before  a spcci.il 
court.  A decree  of  the  Senate  had  previously  suspended,  for 
two  years,  the  functions  of  the  jury  incases  of  attempts  against 
the  person  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Twenty  of  the  accused, 
with  Georges  at  their  head,  were  condemned  to  death;  Mo- 
reau, with  four  more,  to  two  years’  imprisonment ; and  the  rest 
were  acquitted,  but  the  police  seized  them  on  coming  out  of 
court,  and  replaced  them  in  prison  at  the  command  of  the  em- 
peror. Riviere,  I’olignac,  and  some  others  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death.  Were  reprieved  by  Napoleon  through  the 
entreaties  of  his  wife  ami  sisters.  Georges  and  some  of  bis 
more  stubborn  friends  Were  executed.  Moreau  had  his  sentence 
of  imprisonment  exchanged  for  perpetual  banishment,  and  he 
sailed  for  the,  United  States.  The  proceedings  of  the  trial,  and 


Moreau's  defence,  were  publuhed  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
time. 

Napoleon  requested  the  pope  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation.  After  consulting  with  his  cardinals,  Pius  VIJ. 
determined  to  comply  with  his  wish,  and  came  to  l^aris  at  the 
end  of  Novemher,  1804.  The  coronation  took  place  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  on  the  2nd  of  December.  'i*he  crown 
liaving  been  blessed  by  the  pope,  Napoleon  took  it  himself 
from  the  altar  and  placed  it  on  his  head,  after  which  be  crowned 
his  wife  as  empress.  The  heralds  then  proclaimed  the  acces- 
sion ‘ of  the  high  and  mighty  Napoleon  X-,  Emperor  ofuhe 
French,’  &c.  &c. 

The  Italian  republic  was  soon  after  transformed  into  a king- 
dom. A deputation  of  the  consulta  or  senate  proceeded  to 
Paris  in  ^larch,  1805,  humbly  requesting  Napoleon  to  accept 
the  ancient  iron  crown,  the  crown  of  Italy,  with  the  condition 
that  the  two  crowns  of  ^France  and  Italy  should  remain  united 
only  on  Napoleon’s  head,  and  that  be  should  appoint  a separate 
successor  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  On  the  2Clh  of  May  the 
ceremony  was  perfonned  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan  by  the 
archbishop  of  that  city.  Napoleon  seized  the  iron  crown  of 
the  old  Longobard  kings,  and  placed  it  on  bis  brow,  saying, 

‘ God  has  given  it  to  me ; woe  to  him  who  shall  attempt  to  lay 
hands  on  it’  He  appointed  his  step-son,  Eugene  Beauhamois, 
his  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  the  7th  of  June  Na- 
poleon, in  person,  opened  the  session  of  the  Italian  legislative 
body.  (See  his  speech  on  the  occasion  in  Storia  deW  AmminU- 
traxione  del  Regno  Italia  durante  it  dominio  Franeese,  imder 
the  fictitious  name  of  Coraccini,  Lugano,  1823,  which  is  the 
best  book  of  reference  for  the  histor}'  of  the  administration  of 
Northern  Italy  under  Napoleon.)  About  the  same  time  the 
doge  of  Genoa,  Durazzo,  repaired  to  Milan  with  a deputation 
of  senators,  and  expressed  a wish  on  the  part  of  the  Genoese 
to  be  united  to  the  French  empire.  A decree  of  Napoleon,  of 
the  9th  of  June,  united  Genoa  to  France.  The  republic  of 
Lucca  was  transformed  into  a principality,  and  given  to  Elisa, 
Napoleon's  sister,  and  her  husband  Baciocchi,  to  be  held  as  a 
fief  of  the  French  empire.  Thus  two  more  Italian  republics 
disappeared : San  Marino  alone  remained. 

In  the  preceding  year  (1804)  Napoleon  had  assembled  a 
large  force  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel,  with  a flotilla 
at  Boulogne,  and  had  given  it  the  name  of*  the  army  of  Eng- 
land.’ The  invasion  of  England  and  the  plunder  of  London 
were  confidently  talked  of  among  his  soldiers.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Milan  he  gave  a new  impulse  to  the  preparations  for 
the  projected  invasion,  and  spoke  of  it  publicly  as  an  attempt 
resolved  upon.  His  real  intentions  however  have  been  a matter 
of  much  doubt  and  controversy.  Bourienne,  who'  was  then 
still  near  Bonaparte’s  person,  positively  states  that  he  did  not 
entertain  any  serious  views  of  landing  in  England ; that  he  w as 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  such  an  undertaking ; 
tliat,  even  had  he  succeeded  in  landing  100,000  men,  which 
was  no  easy  matter,  he  might  have  lost  one-half  or  two-thirds  in 
taking  possession  of  London ; and,  then,  had  the  English  na- 
tion persevered,  he,  not  having  the  superiority  at  sea,  could 
not  have  obtained  reinforcements.  Bonaparte,  at  St,  Helena, 
spoke  dillbrently.  He  said  tltat  he  had  taken  all  his  ntcasures ; 
he  had  dispersed  his  ships  all  over  the  sea;  and  while  the 
English  were  sailing  after  them  to  different  parts  of  the  world, 
his  ships  were  to  retuni  suddenly  and  at  the  same  time ; he 
would  have  had  seventy  or  eighty  French  and  Spanish  ships 
in  the  Channel,  with  which  he  could  have  remained  master  of 
the  narrow  seas  for  two  mouths.  Three  or  four  thousand  boats 
and  100,000  men  were  ready  at  a signal.  The  enterprise  was 
popular  witli  the  French,  and  was  supported,  Napoleon  said, 
by  the  wislies  of  a great  number  of  English.  One  pitched  battle 
after  landing,  the  result  of  which  could  not  be  doubtful,  and 
in  four  days  he  would  have  been  in  London,  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  did  not  admit  of  a war  of  manceuvres;  his 
army  should  have  preserved  the  strictest  discipline ; he  would 
have  presented  himself  to  the  English  people  with  the  magical 
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words  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  as  having  come  to  restore 
to  them  their  rights  and  liberties,  &o.  (Las  Cases,  rol.  i. 
part  ii.)  It  must  he  observed  that  all  this  declamation  ap- 
plies to  his  preparations  towards  the  end  of  1803  and  the  be- 
ginning of  1804,  when  he  was  still  first  consul  and  preserved  a 
show  of  respect  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  To  O’Meara 
he  spoke  in  a rather  diflerent  strain.  He  said  he  would  have 
gone  straight  to  London,  and  have  seized  the  capital ; that  he 
would  have  had  all  the  mob  for  him,  all  the  low,  dissipated 
and  loose  characters,  all  the  restless  and  discontented,  who 
abound  in  great  cities,  and  who  are  everywhere  the  same,  fond 
of  change,  and  riot,  and  revolution.  He  would  have  excited 
the  democratic  element  against  the  aristoeracy ; he  would  have 
revolutionized  England.  Whether,  with  such  instruments  let 
loose,  he  would  have  preserved  the  discipline  of  his  army,  and 
prevented  the  horrors  that  attended  his  invasion  of  Spain  and 
other  countries,  he  did  not  say.  Luckily  perhaps  for  all  par- 
ties, the  trial  was  not  made.  While  his  army  was  assembled 
near  Boulogne,  a new  storm  burst  out  on  the  side  of  Germany. 

Austria  had  remonstrated  against  the  never-ending  encroach- 
ments of  Napoleon  in  Italy.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  Gus- 
tavus  King  of  Sweden,  protested  against  the  violation  of  the 
German  territory  on  the  occasion  of  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  of 
Enghien;  the  Moniteur  answered  them  by  taunts  and  gibes 
against  the  two  sovereigns.  By  the  treaty  of  Luneville  the 
Italian,  Batavian,  and  Ligurian  republics  were  acknowledged 
as  independent  states,  but  Napoleon  had  now  seized  the  crown 
of  Italy,  had  amiexed  Liguria  to  France,  and  Holland  and 
Hanover  were  occupied  by  his  troops.  Both  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria complained,  but  their  complaints  remained  unheeded.  A 
new  coalition  was  formed  in  the  summer  of  1803  between  Eng- 
land, Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden.  Prussia  was  urged  to  join 
it;  she  hesitated,  but  she  increased  her  armies,  and  remained 
neutral,  looking  forward  to  the  events  of  the  war.  Austria, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  who  were  as- 
sembling on  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia,  marched  an  army  into 
the  electorate  of  Bavaria  ; an  d on  the  elector  refusing  to  join  the 
coalition,  the  Austrians  entered  Munich.  General  Mack,  who 
had  given  sufficient  proofs  of  incapacity  in  the  field  while 
commanding  the  Neapolitans  in  1798,  was  by  some  strange 
influence  placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  Austrian  army.  The 
Archduke  Charles  commanded  the  Austrian  forces  on  the  side 
of  Italy.  Napoleon  directed  his  army  of  England  to  march 
quickly  to  the  Rhine : other  troops  from  Holland,  Hanover, 
and  the  interior  of  France,  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  same 
quarter.  He  appointed  Messina  to  command  the  army  in 
Italy. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  1805,  Bonaparte  went  in  state  to 
the  senate,  where  he  delivered  a speech  on  the  occasion  of  the 
war.  As  this  is  a fair  specimen  of  his  peculiar  style  of  ora- 
tory, we  shall  quote  some  extracts.  ‘ The  wishes  of  the  eter- 
nal enemies  of  the  Continent,’  he  said,  ‘ are  at  last  fulfilled ; 
war  is  begun  in  the  middle  of  Germany.  Austria  and  Russia 
have  joined  England,  and  our  generation  is  plunged  again  into 
all  the  calamities  of  war.  . . . The  Austrian  army  has  crossed 
the  Inn : the  elector  of  Bavaria  has  been  driven  away  from  his 
eapital ; all  my  hopes  of  the  preservation  of  peace  have  va- 
nishetl.  In  this  instance  the  wickedness  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Continent  has  fully  revealed  itself.  They  feared  the  manifes- 
tation of  my  deep  love  for  peace  ; they  feared  that  Austria,  at 
the  sight  of  the  precipice  they  have  dug  under  her  feet,  might 
return  to  sentiments  of  justice  and  moderation,  and  they  have 
hurried  her  into  war.  1 sigh  in  thinking  of  the  blood  that  this 
will  cost  Europe,  but  the  French  name  shall  derive  a fresh 
lustre  from  it  Senators,  when,  at  your  request,  at  the  voice 
of  the  whole  French  people,  I assumed  the  imperial  crown,  I 
received  of  you  and  of  all  citizens  a solemn  engagement  to 
preserve  it  pure  and  without  stain.  My  people  will  rush  to  the 
standard  of  their  emperor  and  of  his  army,  which  in  a few  days 
shall  have  crossed  the  frontiers.  Magistrates,  soldiers,  citizens, 
all  are  determined  to  keep  our  country  free  from  the  influence 


of  England,  who,  if  she  should  prevail,  would  grant  us  none  but 
an  ignominious  peace,  the  principal  conditions  of  which  would 
be  the  burning  of  our  fleets,  the  filling  up  of  our  harbours,  and 
the  annihilation  of  our  industry.  I have  fulfilled  all  the  pro- 
mises which  I made  to  the  French  people,  who  in  their  turn 
have  exceeded  all  their  engagements  towards  me.  In  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  so  important  to  their  glory  and  mine,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  deserve  the  name  of  the  great  people  by  which  1 have 
repeatedly  saluted  them  on  the  fields  of  battle.’ 

It  was  by  constantly  throwing  all  the  blame  of  the  war  upon 
the  English,  by  continually  representing  them  as  a sort  of  in- 
carnation of  the  evil  principle  ever  intent  on  the  ruin  of 
France,  that  Bonaparte  succeeded,  in  a country  where  great 
ignoranee  prevailed  on  political  subjects,  and  where  the  press 
was  sure  not  to  contradict  him,  to  create  that  spirit  of  bitter 
and  deep  animosity  against  England  which  continued  to  exist 
long  after  his  death.  It  is  curious  to  read  the  Monitem  of 
those  times,  and  to  see  the  barefaced  assertions  and  charges 
against  England  with  which  its  columns  are  filled.  {Ih'cueil  de 
Decrets,  Urdonnaiwes,  Traites  de  PuU,  Manifestes,  Proclama- 
tions, Discours,  etc.,  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte  et  dcs  Membres  da 
Gouvernement  Franqais  depuis  le  18  Brumaire,  An  VIII.  [No- 
vembre,  D99],  lusi/w’d  1 rt/ifjee  1812  inclusivement,  extraits  da 
Moniteur,  4 vols.  8vo.  1813 ; a very  useful  book  of  reference.) 
In  one  instance  the  English  were  gravely  accused  of  having 
thrown  bales  of  infected  cotton  on  the  coast  of  France  in  1804 
in  order  to  introduce  the  plague  into  that  country ; and  the 
Moniteur  (the  official  journal)  added,  ‘ the  English  cannot  con- 
quer us  by  the  sword — they  assail  us  with  the  plague and, 
strange  to  say,  this  absurd  story  has  been  revived  in  the  ‘ Me- 
moirs of  Marshal  Ney,’  published  at  Paris  in  1832. 

Napoleon  repaired  to  Mainz,  where  he  took  the  command  of 
the  grand  army,  a name  which  was  afterwards  always  applied 
to  the  army  while  he  commanded  in  person.  He  also  began 
in  this  campaign  to  issue  regular  bulletins  of  the  events  of  the 
war.  Coloured  as  these  documents  generally  are  (Bourienne, 
in  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  war,  shows  the  process  by  which 
Napoleon  used  to  frame  them),  they  constitute  however  a se- 
ries of  important  historical  papers. 

\V e cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  campaign  of  1805, 
and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  professional  statements  of 
military  men  of  both  sides  who  were  in  it,  such  as  Stutter- 
heim’s  Campaign  of  Austerlitz;  Rupp's  Memoirs,  &c.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  General  Mack  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded 
at  Ulm,  and  then  surrendered,  on  the  17th  of  October,  without 
fighting,  with  more  than  ’20,000  men,  and  all  his  stall'  and  ar- 
tillery. The  other  Austrian  divisions  being  now  scattered 
about,  could  make  no  effectual  resistance,  and  the  French  en- 
tered Vienna  on  the  13th  of  November.  The  Russian  army 
had  by  this  time  assembled  in  Moravia,  under  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  person.  Being  joined  by  some  Austrian  divi- 
sions, it  amounted  to  about  80,000  men.  Napoleon  told  bis 
soldiers  that  they  were  now  going  to  meet  a new  enemy,  ‘who 
had  been  brought  from  the  ends  of  the  world  by  the  gold  of 
England.’  .'Vlluding  to  the  high  character  borne  by  the  Rus- 
sian infantry,  he  added  ‘ ’This  contest  is  ol'  much  importance 
to  the  honour  of  the  French  infantry.  The  question  must  be 
now  finally  settled  whether  the  French  infantry  be  the  first  or 
the  second  in  Europe.’  The  great  battle  of  Austerlitz  was 
fought  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1805.  The  two  armies  were 
nearly  equal  in  number.  The  Russians,  confident  of  success, 
e.xtcnded  their  line  too  much.  Bonaparte  broke  through  it 
and  separated  their  divisions,  which,  after  a stout  resistance, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Guards,  were  routed  in 
detail.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  tremendous  ; thousands 
were  drowned  in  the  frozen  lakes  in  the  rear  of  their  position. 
'The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon  the 
day  after,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded,  by  which  tlie  re- 
maining Russian  troops  were  allowed  to  retire  to  their  own 
country.  Peace  between  Austria  and  France  was  signed  at  Pres- 
burg  on  the  26th  of  December.  Austria  gave  up  the  Venetian 
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provinces  and  Dalmatia  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Tyrol  to  the 
elector  of  Ravaria,  and  other  diatricts,  besides  a contribution  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  fraiica.  This  war,  which  was  to  have 
checked  the  preponderance  of  Napoleon  in  Italy,  left  that 
countr>'  entirely  at  his  disposal,  and  established  his  inHucncc 
over  a great  part  of  Germany,  where,  having  raised  the  clectois 
of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  to  the  rank  of  kings,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  smaller  states,  which  he  formed 
into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  under  his  protection,  llie 
old  German  Empire  was  thus  dissolved.  Soon  after,  the  Em- 
peror Francis  formally  renounced  his  title  of  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  assumed  the  title  of  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  of  his  other  hereditary  states. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  position  of  Napoleon  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  the  heart  of  Moravia,  the  winter  having 
set  in,  and  he  far  from  the  frontiers  of  France  and  from  his 
reinforcements  and  supplies,  the  Russians,  who  were  expecting 
reinforcements,  in  his  front,  Prussia  wavering  on  his  flank, 
Bohemia  untouched,  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  Hungarian 
insurrection  in  his  rear,  was  extremely  critical,  if  he  protracted 
the  war.  All  these  circumstances  induced  him  to  grant  Aus- 
tria better  terms  than  what  she  appeared  to  have  a right  to,  on 
a mere  superficial  view  of  the  condition  of  the  two  powers. 
The  Austrian  empire  was  not  overthrown  because  Vienna  was 
in  the  power  of  the  invader.  But  Napoleon  calculated  on  the 
habits  and  the  fears  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  on  his  affec- 
tion for  the  good  citizens  of  Vieima ; and  he  was  not  mistaken 
on  this  occasion. 

The  King  of  Naples,  breaking  his  recent  treaty  with  France, 
had  allowed  a Russian  and  English  army  to  land  in  his  do- 
minions, where  they  remained  useless  during  the  great  strug- 
gle that  was  going  forward  in  Germany.  Napoleon  sent  an 
army  to  Naples  in  February,  ITIOG;  and  King  Ferdinand  took 
reftige  in  Sicily.  A decree  of  Napoleon,  March,  1806,  ap- 
pointed his  brother  Joseph  King  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily.  On 
the  6th  of  June  following,  by  another  decree  he  appointed  his 
brother  Louis  King  of  Holland,  thus  transforming  by  a stroke 
of  the  pen  the  Batavian  republic  into  a kingdom  dependent  on 
France.  His  brother-in-law,  Murat,  was  made  Grand  Duke 
of  Berg. 

During  his  victorious  progress  in  Germany,  Napoleon  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  by  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1805.  His  peevish  remark  on  the  occasion  is  said 
to  have  been— ‘ I cannot  be  everywhere;’  and  he  threw  all  the 
blame  on  his  unfortunate  admiral,  Villeneuve,  who  soon  after 
killed  himself.  From  this  time  Napoleon  renounced  his  plans 
of  invading  England,  and  he  employed  himself  to  destroy  all 
English  trade  and  correspondence  with  the  Continent.  Charles 
Fox,  who  had  succeeded  Pitt  as  minister,  was  known  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  peace.  Negotiations  accordingly  were  entered  into 
by  Napoleon,  on  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis.  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, and  afterwards  Lord  Lauderdale,  were  the  English 
negotiators.  Napoleon  however  required  that  Sicily  should 
be  given  up  to  Joseph  Bonaparte.  But  Sicily  had  never  been 
conquered  by  the  French ; it  hud  been  throughout  the  war  the 
ally  of  England,  and,  owing  to  that  alliance,  its  sovereign  had 
lost  his  continental  dominions  of  Naples.  To  have  bartered 
away  Sicily  to  I'rance  would  liave  been,  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, an  act  of  bad  faith  equal  to  if  not  worse  than  the  former 
barter  of  Venice  by  the  French.  The  English  ministry  re- 
fused to  comply  with  this  requisition,  and  Fox  dying  soon 
after,  the  negotiations  broke  off*. 

The  conduct  of  Prussia  had  been  one  of  tergiversation.  Na- 
poleon knew  that  she  had  felt  the  wish,  without  having  the 
resolution,  to  strike  a blow  while  he  was  engaged  in  Moravia 
against  the  Russians.  To  keep  her  in  good  humour  he  had 
given  Hanover  up  to  her,  which  I*russia,  though  at  peace 
with  the  King  of  England,  8cruj>Ied  not  to  accept.  She  more- 
over shut  her  ports  against  British  vessels.  Bonaparte,  after 
having  settled  his  affairs  with  Austria,  altered  his  tone  towards 


Prussia.  Tlie  Afoniteur  began  to  talk  of  Prussia  as  a second- 
ary power,  which  assumed  a tone  tliat  its  extent  and  position 
did  not  warrant.  In  his  negotiations  with  Lord  Lauderdale,  Na- 
poleon had  offered  to  restore  Hanover  to  the  King  of  England ; 
and  the  Confederation  of  tlie  Rhine  extended  round  a great  part 
of  the  Prussian  frontiers.  The  Prussian  minister  at  Paris,  Von 
Kiiobelsdorf,  in  a note  which  he  delivered  to  Talleyrand,  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1806,  said  truly,  ‘tliat  the  king  his  master 
saw  around  his  territories  none  but  French  soldiers  or  vassals 
of  France,  ready  to  march  at  her  beck.'  7’he  note  required 
that  the  French  troops  should  evacuate  the  territory  of  Ger- 
many. Napoleon  answ’cred  in  a tone  of  sneer  and  defiance, 
saying,  that  * to  provoke  the  enmity  of  France  was  as  senseless 
a course  as  to  pretend  to  withstand  the  waves  of  the  ocean.* 
The  King  of  Prussia  issued  a long  manifesto  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Erfurt,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1806,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  the  long  scries  of  Napoleon’s  encroachments, 
which  all  the  world  was  acquainted  with,  but  which  the  King 
of  Prussia  seemed  now  to  discover  for  the  first  time.  Napoleon 
was  speedily  in  the  field ; he  attacked  the  Prussians  first,  and 
this  time  he  had  on  his  side  a large  superiority  of  numbers, 
added  to  his  superiority  of  tactics.  The  double  battle  of  Auer- 
stadt  and  Jena  (16th  of  October)  decided  the  campaign,  llie 
Prussian  troops  fought  bravely,  but  their  generals  committed 
the  same  error  as  the  Austrian  generals  had  committed  before, 
of  extending  their  line  of  operations  too  much.  Tlie  conse- 
quences of  the  Prussian  defeat  were  most  disastrous.  Most  of 
their  divisions  were  surrounded  and  obliged  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Almost  all  their  strong  fortresses,  Magdeburg,  Span- 
dau,  Kustrin,  Stettin,  Haraeln,  surrendered  without  firing  a 
shot.  The  work  of  the  great  Frederick's  whole  life  crumbled 
to  pieces  in  a few  weeks.  Blucher  and  Lestocq  were  the  only 
officers  who  kept  some  regiments  together,  with  which  they 
made  a gallant  stand  in  the  northern  provinces, 

Bonaparte  entered  Berlin  on  the  21st  of  October.  He  des- 
patched hlortier  to  occupy  Hamburgh,  and  seize  all  English 
property  there.  On  the  21st  of  November,  1806,  Napoleon 
issued  his  well-known  Berlin  Decree  against  British  commerce. 

‘ The  British  islands  were  to  be  considered  as  in  a state  of 
blockade  by  all  the  Continent.  All  correspondence  or  trade 
with  England  was  forbidden  under  most  severe  penalties.  All 
articles  of  English  manufacture  or  produce  of  the  British  co- 
lonies were  considered  as  contraband.  Properly  of  every  kind 
belonging  to  British  subjects,  wherever  found,  was  declared 
lawful  prize.  All  letters  to  and  from  England  were  to  be  de- 
tained and  opened  at  the  post-offices.’  ITie  English  govern- 
ment retaliated  by  its  orders  in  comicil  of  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1807. 

Meantime  the  King  of  Prussia  bad  fled  to  Konigsberg,  and 
the  Russian  armies  advanced  to  the  Vistula : the  French  occu- 
pied "Warsaw.  French  agents  had  previously  penetrated 
into  Russian  Poland,  and  had  spread  a report  that  Kosciusko 
^vas  at  Napoleon’s  head-quarters.  Napoleon  had  indeed  in- 
vited Kosciusko,  who  was  then  living  in  Switzerland,  to  come; 
but  that  single-minded  patriot,  mistrusting  the  views  of 
the  conqueror,  declined  the  invitation.  (Memoires  dt  Michel 
Ogiiiski  sur  la  Pologne  ct  les  Polonais  depuis  1788  jusqu\  n 
1815.) 

At  his  head-quarters  at  Posen,  Napoleon  received  numerous 
addresses  from  various  parts  of  Poland,  entreating  him  to  re- 
store that  country  to  its  independence.  His  answ  ers  were  cold 
and  cautious.  He  began  his  winter  campaign  against  the  Rus- 
sians by  the  battle  of  Pultusk  (2Stb  of  December),  in  which 
the  French  experiencing  a severe  check  retired  towards  the 
Vistula.  Tlic  month  of  January,  1807,  pa.sscd  without  any 
engagements,  hut  on  the  8th  of  February  the  great  battle  of 
Eylau  was  fouglit  between  the  two  grand  annics.  General 
Beningsen  commanded  the  Russians.  The  French  made  re- 
peated and  furious  attacks  on  the  Russian  infantry,  which  stood 
like  walls  of  brass,  and  the  assailants  were  at  last  obliged  to 
desist.  Tire  battle  lasted  till  near  ten  o’clock  at  night.  ITie 
loss  on  botli  sides  was  dreadful ; it  has  never  been  corrccLiy 
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ssccrl.iincd,  but  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  50,000  men. 
After  the  battle  Napoleon  withdrew  again  to  the  line  of  the 
Vistula,  and  Beniugsen  retired  towards  Konigsberg.  There 
was  no  more  fighting  between  the  two  armies  for  more  than 
three  months  after.  The  French  now  besieged  Danzig,  which 
was  defended  by  the  Prussian  General  Kalkreut,  and  surren- 
dered at  the  end  of  May,  1807.  Napoleon  having  reinforced 
his  army  to  200,000  men,  again  advanced  towards  the  Rus- 
sians. On  the  13th  of  June  the  battle  of  Friedland  took  place, 
ill  which,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  Russians  were  at  last 
worsted,  and  driven  beyond  the  river  .Viler.  They  did  not  lose 
however  eitlier  cannon  or  baggage,  and  they  eflected  their  re- 
treat upon  Tilsit,  near  the  Russian  frontiers.  (Sir  Robert 
'Wilson’s  Sketch  of  the  Campaigns  in  Poland  in  1806-7 ; and 
Geschiehte  der  Feidziige  Napoleons  gegen  Preussen  and  Ilussland 
in  1806-7,  Leipzig,  1809. 

As  Bonaparte  and  Alexander  both  wished  for  peaee,  an  ar- 
mistice was  made,  and  a personal  interview  took  place  between 
the  two  emperors  on  a raft  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Niemen 
on  the  25th  of  June.  The  two  sovereigns  after  this  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  town  of  Tilsit,  where  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  finally  signed.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  restored  to  about 
one-half  of  his  former  territories,  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  The  duchy 
of  Warsaw  was  given  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  made 
a king,  and  became  the  faithful  ally  of  Napoleon.  The  prin- 
cipal Prussi.an  fortresses  and  sea-port  towns  were  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  general  peace.  Russia  made 
no  sacrifices ; on  the  contrary,  she  obtained  a part  of  Prussian 
Poland.  But  there  were  secret  articles  to  the  treaty,  by  which 
France  allowed  Russia  to  take  Finland  from  Sweden,  and 
Russia,  on  her  part,  promised  to  close  her  ports  against  British 
vessels.  On  the  9th  of  July  Napoleon  left  Tilsit  to  return  to 
Paris,  where  he  received  the  usual  tribute  of  servile  addresses 
and  fulsome  flattery.  (See  specimens  of  these  addresses  in  the 
iloniteur.) 

On  the  19th  of  August  a Senatus  Consultum  suppressed  the 
Tribunate,  the  only  remains  of  a national  deliberative  body  in 
France.  It  had  been  previously  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  ori- 
ginal number.  ‘ The  Tribunate,’  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
‘was  absolutely  useless,  while  it  cost  nearly  half  a million;  I 
therefore  suppressed  it.  I was  well  aware  that  an  outcry 
would  be  raised  against  this  violation  of  the  law ; but  I was 
strong : I possessed  the  full  confidence  of  the  people,  and  I I 
considered  myself  a refonner.  I did  everything  for  the  best. 
Had  I been  hypocritical,  I should  have  maintained  the  Tribu- 
nate, for  who  can  doubt  that  it  would  have  adopted  and  sane-  • 
tioned,  when  required,  my  views  and  intentions  ?’  And  speaking 
of  the  alleged  servility  of  the  Senate,  he  informs  us  that  ‘ in  ' 
almost  every  important  measure  many  of  the  senators,  before  I 
they  gave  their  vote,  came  to  communicate  with  him  privately,  j 
and  stated,  sometimes  very  decidedly,  their  objections;  but  ‘ 
that  they  went  away  convinced  either  by  his  arguments,  or  by 
the  necessity  and  urgency  of  affairs.’  (Las  Cases,  vol.  i.)  Ne- 
cessity and  the  urgency  of  circumstances  were  mighty  words  ! 
with  Napoleon  ; they  generally  concluded  all  his  arguments  on 
matters  of  morality  and  politics.  Whether  these  urgent  cir-  ! 
cumstances  were  not  often  of  his  own  creating  or  seeking, 
is  a point  which  he  seems  not  to  have  stopped  to  e.\amine. 
Three  committees  of  administration,  of  legislation,  and  of  j 
finance,  taken  from  the  legislative  body,  discussed  the  projects  j 
of  law  in  place  of  the  Tribunate.  ' 

Having  stripped  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  of  his  dominions,  ‘ 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  joined  him  in  the  war  against  | 
Prussia,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  of  his,  on  the  ground  ; 
that  the  Duke  h.id  joined  Prussia  against  him,  Napoleon  ere-  | 
ated  out  of  these  and  other  districts  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
18th  of  August,  and  gave  it  to  his  brother  Jerome,  who  took  I 
up  his  residence  at  Cassel.  Soon  after  the  Prince  Regent  of  | 
Portugal  having  refused  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree  against  | 
England,  Napoleon  sent  Junot  with  30,000  men  across  Spain  j 
to  take  possession  of  Portugal.  At  the  same  time  he  published 


in  the  Moniteur  that  ‘the  House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to 
reign  in  Europe.’  Junot  entered  Lisbon  without  opposition, 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1807,  the  Prince  Regent  and  his 
court  having  just  before  embarked  for  Brazil.  In  December 
of  the  same  year,  Napoleon  having  gone  to  Milan,  sent  for  the 
Clueen  of  Etruria  and  her  son,  and  signified  to  her  that  she 
must  resign  'Tuscany,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by 
French  troops;  and  in  the  following  June  (1808)  Tuseany 
was  formally  amiexed,  not  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  to  the 
French  empire,  of  which  it  formed  three  new  departments. 
The  queen  was  promised  a compensation  in  Portugal,  which 
she  never  obtained.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1807,  Na- 
poleon issued  from  Milan  a decree  by  which  all  merchant 
vessels  which  should  submit  to  the  British  orders  in  council 
were  declared  to  be  lawful  prizes  by  the  French.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1808)  a number  of  American  vessels  were  seized 
and  confiscated  in  the  French  and  Italian  ports.  The  pope 
next  felt  Napoleon’s  displeasure.  The  French  troops  had  for 
some  time  occupied  Ancona  and  Civita  Vecchia,  in  order  to 
keep  away  the  English  and  the  Russians ; but  Napoleon  now 
insisted  on  the  pope  declaring  war  against  England.  'The  pope 
answered  that  he  was  a sovereign  of  peace,  and  could  not  de- 
clare war  against  any  Christian  power.  Napoleon  said  tlmt  as 
the  successor  of  Charlemagne  he  was  emperor  ofthe  West,  king 
of  Italy,  and  suzerain  of  the  Pope ; that  the  English  were 
heretics,  and  therefore  enemies  of  the  holy  see,  and  that  the 
donation  of  Charlemagne  had  been  made  for  the  defence  ofthe 
, holy  church  against  its  enemies  ; that  if  the  pope  did  not 
comply  with  his  wishes,  he,  Napoleon,  would  resume  Charle- 
magne’s grant.  We  cannot  go  further  into  the  long  and 
I vexatious  correspondence  and  controversy  between  Napoleon 
I and  the  court  of  Rome,  which  were  carried  on  for  several 
years,  and  which  form  an  interesting  episode  in  the  general 
history  of  those  times.  {Compendio  Storico  su  Pio  VlL, 
Milano,  1824;  Botta,  Storia  d' Italia-,  Coppi,  Jnnali  d'ltalia ; 
and  Memorie  Storiche  del  Cardinal  Pacca.)  By  a decree  of 
the  2nd  of  April,  1808,  Napoleon  annexed  the  Marches  or 
.Adriatic  provinces  of  the  Roman  state  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy. 
There  were  other  points  of  dispute  between  the  pope  and  Na- 
poleon on  matters  concerning  the  Concordat  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  (See  a mild  and  well-written  letter  of  the  viceroy 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  to  Pius  'VII.  on  this  subject  in  the  work 
already  quoted,  Amministraxione  del  Regno  d' Italia.)  About 
the  same  time  (February,  1808)  a French  force  under  Gene- 
ral Miollis  entered  Rome,  occupied  the  Castle  of  SL  Angelo, 
and  began  to  do  military  duty  in  the  city.  The  general  took 
the  papal  troops  under  his  own  command.  The  pope  remained 
in  his  palace  with  the  mere  shadow  of  a civil  power,  which  he 
had  no  means  of  enforcing. 

We  now  come  to  another  and  most  important  transaction  of 
Napoleon’s  reign,  the  invasion  of  Spain.  Spain  was  the  hum- 
ble and  submissive  ally  of  Napoleon ; her  navy,  her  army,  her 
treasures  were  at  his  disposal.  She  was  at  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain ; she  had  allowed  a free  passage  to  the  French  troops 
through  her  territory  to  Portugal.  Other  French  divisions  had 
entered  Spain  as  friends  in  the  beginning  of  1808,  and  seized 
by  stratagem  the  fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian,  Pamplona,  and 
Barcelona.  At  the  same  time  the  internal  administration  of 
Spain  was  carried  on  in  the  most  corrupt  and  profligate  manner. 
Charles  IV.,  his  Queen,  and  the  favourite  Godoy,  had  com- 
pletely disgusted  the  Spaniards.  An  insurrectional  movement 
took  place  at  Aranjuez  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  Ferdinand, 
the  heir  to  the  crown,  who  was  a favourite  with  the  people,  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  Charles  was  induced  to  abdicate.  Upon 
this  Napoleon  founded  a pretence  for  interfering.  He  invited 
father,  mother,  son,  and  favourite  to  Bayonne,  where  he  him- 
self repaired  in  April.  Charles  and  his  queen  went  readily  ; 
Ferdinand  hesitated;  but  Napoleon  sent  Savary,  who,  with 
many  asseverations  of  his  muster’s  honourable  and  friendly  in- 
tentions towards  him,  gradually  decoyed  the  weak  prince  from 
stage  to  stage  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  S|>anish  territory. 
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A scone  of  duplicity  and  dishonesty,  of  indecent  and  unnatural 
recriminations,  now  took  place  between  Napoleon,  the  old  king, 
the  queen,  and  her  son,  which  for  inor.al  turpitude  has  no  jia- 
rallel  in  history.  (Don  I’edro  Cevnllos  and  the  Canon  Es- 
coiquiz’  account.s.)  Charles  resumed  his  eharacter  of  king, 
stigmatized  Ferdinand  ns  a rebellious  son  ; the  queen  joined  in 
reviling  him  and  disgracing  him  at  the  expense  of  her  own  and 
her  husband’s  honour ; and  Ferdinand,  overwhelmed  by  insults 
and  threats,  renounced  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the 
6th  of  May.  (Concerning  the  real  sentiments  of  Ferdinand 
e.xpressed  in  his  intercepted  letters,  see  Kausset,  Memoirea  Anec- 
floliques  aur  Vlntvrh'ur  dn  Pahis.)  Charles  likewise  resigned 
all  his  rights  ‘ in  favour  of  his  friend  and  ally  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  ;’  and  Napoleon  issued  a decree,  appointing  ' his 
dearly-beloved  brother  Joseph  Napoleon,  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.’  By  a subse- 
quent decree  (l5th  July)  he  appointed  ‘ his  dearly-beloved 
cousin,  Joachim  Murat,  grand  duke  of  Berg,  to  the  throne  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  wdtich  remained  vacant  by  the  accession  of 
Joseph  Napoleon  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.’ 
Both  these  curious  documents  are  signed  Napoleon,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  minister  secretary  of  state,  Maret 

The  memorable  events  whieh  resulted  from  these  nefarious 
transactions,  the  occupation  of  Madrid  by  Murat,  the  revolt 
and  subsequent  massacre  of  the  people  of  that  city  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  simultaneously  in  all 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  against  the  invaders,  — the  heroic  though 
often  unfortunate  resistance  of  the  Spaniards,— the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  French  troops,  and  the  cruel  retaliation  by 
the  Spanish  guerrillas, — the  long,  murderous  war  of  seven 
years,  from  1808  till  1814,  in  which  the  British  army  acted  a 
conspicuous  part,— all  these  may  be  read  in  the  numerous 
works  tvritten  expressly  on  the  subject  of  the  Peninsular  war. 
For  the  military  transactions  see  Colonel  Napier,  General  Foy, 
and  Major  Vacam,  and  the  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
paigns, by  Captain  Hamilton.  For  the  Spanish  view  of  the 
subject,  see  Count  Toreno,  Ilistoria  del  Levantamiento,  Guerra, 
y Rcvolucion  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1835;  and  Canga  Arguelles, 
Observaciones  sobre  las  Ilistorias  de  Southey,  Londonderry, 
Clarice,  y Napier.  For  a general,  historical,  and  political  view 
of  Spain  during  that  period,  see  Southey’s  History  of  the  Penin- 
sular War.  But  the  work  which  gives  perhaps  the  best  insight 
into  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  various 
provinces  throughout  that  memorable  struggle  is  the  TIistoire 
de  la  Revolution  d'Espagne,  by  Colonel  Schepeler,  a Prussian 
officer,  who  was  himself  in  the  Spanish  service  during  the 
whole  time. 

During  the  seven  years  of  the  Peninsular  war  600,000 
Frenchmen  entered  Spain  at  different  times  by  the  two  great 
roads  of  Bayonne  and  Perpignan.  There  returned  into  France 
at  various  times  about  250,000.  The  other  350,000  did  not 
return,  hlaking  full  deduction  for  those  who  remained  pri- 
soners in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and  English,  and  were 
aftenvards  set  free  at  the  peace  of  1814,  the  number  who  pe- 
rished during  thatwar  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  250,000, 
if  it  does  not  rather  approach  to  300,000.  (Schepeler  and  Foy.) 
The  loss  of  the  Spaniards,  soldiers  and  peasants,  who  were  de- 
stroyed in  detail  in  almost  every  spot  in  the  Peninsula,  cannot 
be  calculated,  but  it  must  have  been  greater  than  that  of  the 
French. 

In  the  year  1808  Napoleon  re-established  titles  of  nobility 
in  France.  Lefiibvre,  wlio  had  taken  Danzig  the  year  before, 
was  the  first  duke  that  he  created.  Many  others,  both  military 
men  and  civilians,  received  titles  from  towns  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, witli  an  income  charged  upon  the  revenues  or  national 
domains  of  the  comiuercd  countries.  Both  the  titles  and  the 
incomes  attached  to  them  were  made  hereditarv. 

In  September,  1808,  Napoleon  re|iaircd  to  Erfurt  to  hold 
conferences  with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  subject  of  these 
conferences  remained  a secret,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  ques- 
tion of  lurkey  was  agitated.  Napoleon  says  that  the  jirincipal 


obstacle  to  a partition  of  that  country  was  Constantinople.  It 
seems  however  that  he  consented  to  Russia  encroaching  on  the 
frontier  provinces  ofTurkey,as  the  Russian  troops  invaded  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  soon  after  the  conference.  On  returning 
from  Erfurt,  Napoleon  told  his  senate  tliat  he  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  were  irrevocably  united  in  a bond  of  alliance. 

The  English  in  the  mean  time  had  re-conquered  Portugal,  and 
were  advancing  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards.  King  Jo- 
seph had  been  obliged  to  leave  Madrid,  and  the  French  armies 
had  withdrawn  behind  the  Ebro.  Napoleon  resolved  to  set  out 
for  Spain  himself.  On  the  25th  October  he  opened  in  person 
the  session  of  the  legislative  body  with  one  of  his  cliaracteristic 
speeches : — * Thehideous  presenceofthe  Engiish  leopards  con- 
taminates the  continent  of  Spain  and  Portugal-  I go  to  place 
myself  at  the  head  of  my  armies,  to  crown  my  brother  at 
Madrid,  and  to  plant  the  French  eagles  on  the  ramparts  of 
Lisbon.'  Two  days  afterwards  he  set  out  for  Spain. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  1808,  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Spanish  troops  at  Tudela,  and  on  the  4th  of  December  Madrid 
capitulated.  He  told  the  Spanish  deputation  tliat  their  grand- 
children would  bless  his  memory.  He  then  advanced  towards 
Astorga,  expecting  to  intercept  Sir  John  Moore  in  his  retreat. 
In  this  however  he  did  not  succeed,  and  leaving  the  task  of 
pursuing  the  English  to  Soult  and  Ney,  he  suddenly  quit- 
ted Astorga,  and  returned  in  haste  to  France  in  January, 
1809. 

A new  Austrian  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  This 
tiqie  Austria  came  single  into  the  field.  She  had  made  asto- 
nishing exertions  to  recruit  her  armies  to  the  number  of  nearly 
half  a million  of  men.  -\ustria  had  apparently  no  new  subject 
of  complaint,  except  the  alarm  which  she  naturally  felt  at  the 
rapid  strides  of  Napoleon  towards  universal  dominion.  ’The 
Archduke  Charles  commanded  the  .Austrian  army  of  Germany, 
and  the  Archduke  John  that  of  Italy.  The  .Austrians  crossed 
the  Inn  on  the  9th  of  .\pril,  and  occupied  Bayaria  and  the 
Tyrol.  Napoleon  quickly  assembled  his  army  beyond  the 
Rhine,  repaired  to  .\ugsburg,  and  by  one  of  his  skilful  ma- 
noeuvres broke  the  line  of  the  .Austrians,  gained  the  battle  of 
Eckmnhl,  and  obliged  the  .\rchduke  Charles  to  retire  into 
Bohemia,  leaving  the  road  to  Vienna  open  to  the  French.  (For 
the  details  of  this  campaign  see  General  Pelet,  Uemoires  air  la 
Guerre  de  1809,  4 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1824-26.)  On  the  12th  of 
May  the  French  entered  Vienna.  The  archduke  now  collected 
his  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube : Bonaparte  crossed 
the  river  to  attack  him,  and  the  great  battle  of  .Aspem  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  Jlay.  The  battle  remained  undecided; 
but  on  the  following  day  it  was  renewed  with  fury  on  both 
sides,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  Bonaparte  was  informed 
that  the  bridge  in  his  rear,  which  communicated  with  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  had  been  carried  off  by  a flood.  Vpon 
this  he  ordered  a retreat,  and  w ithdrew  his  army  into  the  island 
of  Lobau,  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube.  The  loss  of  the  French 
was  very  great : Marshal  Lannes  was  among  the  generals  killed. 
Napoleon  remained  for  six  weeks  on  the  island.  Having  re- 
established the  bridge,  and  received  reinforcements,  he  once 
more  crossed  to  the  left  hank,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Vagram 
(6th  July),  in  which  he  defeated  the  .\ustrians : the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  tremendous.  Still  the  .\ustrian  army  was  not  de- 
stroyed or  dispersed,  and  the  .Vrchduke  Charles  was  for  con- 
tinuing the  struggle.  Other  counsels  however  prevailed,  and 
an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Znaym,  and  this  led  to  the  peace 
of  Schonbninn,  which  was  not  signed  however  till  the  14th  of 
October.  Napoleon  had  cutertained  sonte  idea  of  dismember- 
ing the  .\ustrian  empire ; he  had  even  addressed  an  invitation 
to  the  Hungarians  to  form  an  independent  kingdom  under  a 
native  ruler,  but  this  address  produced  no  effect,  Germany 
began  to  he  agitjited  by  a spirit  of  popular  resistance  against 
him  I bands  of  partisaits  under  Schill,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  others  had  appeared ; the  Tyrol  was  still  in  arms,  and  he 
was  not  quite  sure  of  Russia.  The  war  in  Spain  continueJ 
with  dubious  success,  and  the  English  had  landed  a consider- 
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able  force  at  Flushing,  lie  thought  best  tliercfore  to  grant 
peace  to  Austria  on  moderate  conditions.  The  Arcliduke 
Charles  disapproved  of  the  pence,  and  gave  up  his  command. 
Austria  cede<l  Trieste,  Carniola,  and  part  of  Croatia,  Salzburg, 
Cracow,  and  Western  Gallicia,  and  several  other  distriets,  to 
the  amount  of  about  two  millions  and  a half  of  inhabitants. 
The  brave  Tyrolese  were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Hofer  and 
others  of  their  chiefs  were  seized  by  the  French,  taken  to  Man- 
tua, and  there  shot.  {Life  of  Andrew  Ilqfer,  by  Hall ; and 
Inglis's  Tyrol.) 

Wliether  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  was  in  course  of  negotia- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn  has  been  doubted, 
but  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  made  known  to  his  wife 
Josephine  his  determination  to  divorce  her.  A painful  scene 
took  place  on  this  occasion,  which  is  well  described  by  De 
Eausset,  prefect  of  the  imperial  household,  in  his  Mimoires 
Anecdotiques  snr  VIntirieur  du  Palais.  Napoleon  himself 
seems  to  have  been  sincerely  affected  at  Josephine’s  grief, 
but  his  notion  of  the  necessity  of  having  an  heir  to  tlie 
empire  subdued  his  feelings.  It  is  known  that  from  the  time 
of  the  conferences  of  Erfurt,  and  perhaps  of  Tilsit,  he  had 
contemplated  a marriage  with  one  of  Alexander’s  sisters,  and 
the  project  had  been  communicated  to  the  Russian  court,  but 
the  empress-mother  had  always  objected  to  it  on  the  plea  of 
difference  of  religion.  The  divorce  being  consented  to  by 
Josephine  in  presence  of  commissioners  from  the  Senate,  the 
act  was  solemnly  passed  and  registered  on  the  ICth  of  De- 
cember, 1800.  On  the  1 1th  of  March,  1810,  Napoleon  married 
by  proxy  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  who  soon  after  set 
out  for  Paris.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  Paris 
by  Cardinal  Fesch. 

The  years  1810  and  1811  were  the  period  of  Napoleon’s 
greatest  power.  There  is  an  interesting  report  made  by 
Count  Montalivet  of  the  situation  of  the  French  empire  in 
1810,  which  displays  the  gigantic  extent  of  its  dominions. 
One  passage  which  refers  to  Holland  is  curious.  That  coun- 
tiy  was  under  the  government  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  felt 
really  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  Dutch  subjects,  and  did 
not  enforce  very  strictly  the  Continental  system,  as  it  was 
styled,  against  English  trade.  This  led  to  frequent  reproofs 
from  his  imperious  brother,  who  at  last  resolved  to  enforce 
his  own  decrees  himself  by  uniting  Holland  to  the  French 
empire.  (Louis  Bonaparte’s  Historical  Documents  and  Re.- 
flections  on  the  Government  of  Holland.)  Count  Montalivet 
in  his  report  made  use  of  a curious  argument  to  prepare  the 
people’s  minds  for  this  measure ‘ Holland,’  he  said,  ‘ is  in 
reality  a continuation  of  France  j it  may  be  defined  as  being 
formed  out  of  the  alluvia  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the 
Scheldt,  which  are  the  great  arteries  of  the  empire.’  And 
Champagny,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  a report  to  the 
emperor,  said:—*  Holland  is  an  emanation  of  the  French 
empire.  In  order  to  possess  the  Rhine,  your  Majesty  must 
extend  your  territory  to  the  Zuyderzec.’  But  even  the  Zuy- 
derzee  was  not  far  enough.  By  a Senatus  Consultum  of  the 
llith  of  December,  1810,  Holland,  Friesland,  Oldenburg, 
Bremen,  and  all  the  line  of  coast  to  Hamburg,  and  the  coun- 
try between  that  town  and  Lubeck,  were  annexed  to  the 
French  empire,  of  which  this  new  territory  formed  ten  addi- 
tional departments.  The  French  empire  now  extended  from 
the  frontiers  of  Denmark  to  those  of  Naples,  for  Napoleon  had 
finally  annexed  Romo  and  the  southern  papal  provinces  to 
France.  The  pope  launched  a bull  of  excommunication 
against  Napoleon,  upon  which  he  was  arrested  in  his  palace 
on  the  Quirinal  in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July, 
1809,  by  a party  of  gendarmes  who  cscaladcd  the  walls,  and 
was  carried  off  to  Savona,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner  until 
he  was  removed  to  Fontainebleau.  (For  an  account  of  these 
proceedings,  sec  ^emorie  del  Cardinal  Pacea^  with  the  Rela- 
tion de  V Rnlioement  du  Pape  Pie  VII.  et  de  son  Voyage  jusqu’ii 
llorence,  par  le  Baron  Radct,  in  the  Appendix.)  Kadot  was 


the  colonel  of  gondamies  who  seized  the  person  of  the  pope. 
The  papal  territory  was  divided  into  two  departments  of  the 
French  empire,  called  the  departments  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Tlirasymene,  of  which  latter  Perugia  was  the  head  town. 
Napoleon  gave  his  ‘ good  city  of  Rome  ’ the  rank  of  second 
town  in  the  French  empire. 

Besides  the  French  empire,  which,  thus  extended,  consisted 
of  130  departments,  and  contained  42  millions  of  people,  Na- 
poleon held  under  his  sway  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
included  Lombardy  and  Venice,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  tlie 
other  Legations  and  the  Marches,  with  above  six  millions  of 
inhabitants  i and  the  Illyrian  provinces,  including  Dalmatia, 
Carniola,  and  part  of  Croatia,  which  formed  a scjiarate  govern- 
ment. The  kingdom  of  N aples,  with  about  five  millions  more, 
was  also  dependent  on  his  will,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg.  The  policy  of 
Napoleon  towards  the  countries  which  he  bestowed  on  his  bro- 
thers and  other  relatives  was  plainly  stated  by  himself  to  his 
brother  Lueien,  in  an  interview  at  Mantua  in  1811.  ‘ In  the 
interior,  ns  well  as  the  exterior,  all  my  relatives  must  follow 
my  orders : everything  must  be  subservient  to  the  interest  of 
France  ; conscription,  laws,  taxes,  all  must  be  in  your  respec- 
tive states  for  the  advantage  and  support  of  my  crown.  I 
should  othenvise  act  against  my  duty  and  my  interest  No 
doubt  you  would  like  to  act  the  part  of  a Medici  at  Florence,’ 
(there  had  been  some  talk  about  placing  Lueien  over  Tuscany,) 
but  were  I to  allow  you  to  do  so,  it  is  cle.ar  that  Tuscany, 
happy  and  tranquil,  would  become  an  object  of  envy  to  the 
French.’  He  would  not  allow  his  brothers  to  identify  them- 
selves with  their  subjects,  and  to  strengthen  themselves  on  their 
thrones,  because  he  foresaw  tliat  it  might  suit  him  some  day  to 
remove  them  on  the  occasion  of  a general  peace,  or  upon  some 
new  scheme  of  his  own.  He  sacrificed  the  people  of  those 
countries  and  their  interests,  as  well  as  the  happiness  and  the 
greatness  of  his  brothers,  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  in- 
terest and  the  glory  of  France.  (Jieponse  de  Lueien  Bonaparte 
aus-  Mimoires  de  Lamurque.  But  even  his  brothers  were  restive 
under  this  discipline.  Louis  ran  away  from  his  kingdom  of 
Holland!  Murat  was  in  continual  disputes  with  his  brother- 
in-law  (CoEetta,  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli) ; and  Lueien 
would  not  accept  any  crown  on  such  conditions. 

As  Protector  of  tlie  Confederation  of  the  Rliine,  Napoleon 
had  under  his  orders  the  Kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  AVur- 
temberg,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and  the  other  Gennan 
princes.  He  had  also  under  his  protection  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federation, which  was  bound  to  furnish  him  with  troops,  and 
to  follow  his  policy.  Prussia,  humbled  and  dismembered,  lay 
entirely  at  his  mercy.  He  could  thus  dispose  of  more  than 
eighty  millions  of  people.  Never,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  had  so  great  a part  of  Europe  been  subject  to  tbe  will 
of  one  man.  Austria  was  his  ally  through  fear  as  well  as  by 
family  connexion  i Russia,  through  prudence  and  self- intcrc.st. 
In  Sweden,  General  Bernadotte  had  been  chosen  Crown  Prince, 
and,  after  obtaining  Napoleon’s  consent,  had  repaired  to  Stock- 
holm, Spain,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  struggled  hard,  and  ap- 
parently with  little  hope  of  ultimate  success.  Britain  alone 
continued  to  defy  his  power,  and  held  Sicily  and  Portugal  under 
her  protection.  Such  was  the  political  condition  of  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  1811.  In  the  mouth  of  March  of  that  year 
Maria  Louisa  was  delivered  of  a son,  who  was  saluted  by  Na- 
poleon as  * King  of  Rome,’  an  ominous  title  to  those  Italians 
who  still  fancied  that  the  crown  of  Italy  was  to  be,  according 
to  Napoleon’s  promise,  separated  from  that  of  France. 

In  1811  the  first  symptoms  of  coolness  between  Alexander 
and  Napoleon  manifested  themselves.  The  complaints  of  tbe 
Russian  landholders  against  the  Continental  system,  which 
prevented  their  exporting  by  sea  the  produce  of  their  vast 
est.ates,  had  induced  Alexander  to  issue  a ukase  of  the  31st  of 
December,  1810,  by  which  colonial  and  other  goods  were 
allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the  ports  of  Russia,  unless  (hey 
apijcared  to  belong  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  This  last 
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restriction  wns  of  course  cosily  crmlcil,  nnd  the  trade  with 
Enplaml  miRht  he  said  to  he  in  reality  opened  ORain.  nds 
was  soon  made  a pround  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  fsapoleon. 
The  Russian  emperor,  on  ilia  side,  complained  Hint  liis  rela- 
tive, the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  had  been  dispossessed  of  his 
territory  contrary  to  tile  treaty  of  Tilsit.  A third  suliject  of 
dilTercnce  was  concerning  I’oland.  Napoleon  having,  by  the 
peace  of  Schonhrunn,  united  western  Galliciaand  Cracow  to 
tile  ducliy  of  Warsaw,  seemed  to  encourage  the  prospect  of 
re-estal)lishing  tile  whole  of  Poland  ns  an  independent  state. 
But  there  was  another  and  a deeper  feeling  of  mistrust  and 
insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  the  nobility  of 
Russia  in  general,  at  the  evident  assumption  of  universal  dic- 
tatorship by  Napoleon,  especially  since  his  marriage  with  an 
Austrian  archduchess.  At  Tilsit  he  had  been  willing  to  share 
the  empire  of  the  world  with  Russia,  but  now  he  would  ‘ have 
no  brother  near  his  throne.’  Ho  summoned  Sweden,  in  an 
imperious  manner,  to  enforce  his  decrees  against  the  British 
trade,  while  his  armed  vessels  and  privateers  in  the  Baltic 
seized  upon  fifty  Swedish  merchantmen,  which  were  confis- 
cated, upon  the  charge  of  contraband  trade  with  England. 
Lastly,  in  January  1812,  General  Davoust  was  sent  to  take 
possession  of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Rugen. 
This  act  of  aggression  induced  the  crown  prince,  Bemadotte, 
to  sign  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
March  1812.  In  the  interview  between  these  hvo  princes  at 
Abo  in  Finland,  the  plan  of  resistance  to  Napoleon  was  settled. 
Russia  had  not  yet  declared  war,but  she  reinforced  her  armies, 
waiting  to  be  attacked.  Napoleon  was  pouring  troops  into 
Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw. 

Some  of  the  older  and  wiser  counsellors  of  Napoleon  had 
the  courage  to  remonstrate  with  him,  not  on  the  injustice,  but 
on  the  impolicy  of  this  new  act  of  aggression.  FouchB  pre- 
sented to  him  an  eloquent  memorial  on  the  occasion.  ‘ I re- 
gulate my  conduct,’  answered  Napoleon,  ‘ chiefly  by  the 
opinion  of  my  army.  AVith  800,000  men  I can  oblige  all 
Europe  to  do  my  bidding.  I will  destroy  all  English  influ- 
ence in  Russia,  and  then  Spain  will  easily  fall.  My  destiny 
is  not  yet  accomplished ; my  present  situation  is  but  the  out- 
line of  a picture,  which  I must  fill  up.  I must  make  one 
nation  out  of  all  the  European  states,  and  Paris  must  be  Hie 
capital  of  the  world.  There  must  be  all  over  Europe  but  one 
code,  one  court  of  appeal,  one  currency,  one  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  Am  1 to  blame  if  the  great  power  which  I 
have  already  attained  forces  me  to  assume  the  dictatorship  of 
the  world?’  (Fouch^’s  ilfemoirs.)  To  De  Pradt  at  Dresden 
he  said,  ‘ I will  destroy  Russian  influence  in  Europe.  Two 
battles  will  do  the  business:  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  come 
on  his  knees,  and  Russia  shall  be  disarmed.  Spain  costs  me 
very  dear : without  that  1 should  be  master  of  the  world ; but 
when  I become  such,  my  son  ivill  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
retain  my  place.’  In  calmer  times,  and  after  the  full  experi- 
ence of  disappointment,  we  find  him  confirming  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  expressed  on  the  former  memorahle  occasions. 
After  his  return  from  Elba,  he  said  to  Benjamin  Constant,  ‘ I 
desired  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  who  in  my  situation  would 
not?  The  world  invited  me  to  govern  it;  sovereigns  and  sub- 
jects vied  with  each  other  in  bending  before  my  sceptre.  I 
have  rarely  found  any  opposition  in  France.’  And  later  at  St- 
Ilelena,  ‘ If  I have  been  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  the 
universal  monarchy,  it  was  without  any  original  design,  and 
because  I was  led  to  it  step  after  step.  The  last  effort  wanting 
to  arrive  at  it  seemed  so  trifling,  was  it  unreasonable  to  attempt 
it  ? ...  But  1 had  no  ambition  distinct  from  that  of  France, 
her  glory,  her  ascendency,  her  majesty,  with  which  my  own 
were  identified.  Had  I lived  in  America,  I should  willingly 
have  been  a Washington:  but  had  AVashington  been  in  France, 
exposed  to  discord  within  nnd  attack  from  without,  I would 
have  defied  him  to  be  what  he  was  in  America.'  ....  (Las 
Cases,  vol.  i.)  ‘ I have  been  spoiled  by  success.  1 have  always 
been  in  supreme  command  : from  my  first  entrance  into  life  I 


have  enjoyed  high  power ; and  circumstance*,  and  my  own 
energy  of  character,  have  been  such,  that  from  tlic  instant  I 
gained  military  superiority,  I acknowledged  neither  masters 
nor  laws.’  (Las  Cases,  vol.  iv.  part  i.) 

The  events  of  the  memorable  Russian  campaign  of  1812  arc 
known  to  the  world.  AVe  can  only  refer  our  reader*  to  the  works 
of  Segur,  and  of  Colonel  Boutourlin,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander ; to  tlie  M emoirs  of  Oginski  j and  to  the  I ulian 
account  of  Captain  Laugier,  6T  Ualiani  in  Huttia.  By  consult- 
ing these  various  authorities,  a sum  of  very  correct  information 
concerning  that  stupendoiu  catastrophe  may  be  obtained. 

Before  Napoleon  left  Paris  for  the  Russian  expedition,  he 
directed  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  to  write  a letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  proposing  negotiation*  for  peace,  on  the  basis  of 
the  uti  postidetu.  He  was  now  willing  to  let  Sicily  remain 
under  Ferdinand,  and  Portugal  under  the  House  of  Braganza, 
but  he  insisted  on  Spain  being  secured  to  his  brother  Joseph. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  Lord  AA'ellington  had  just  taken  pos- 
session of  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  was  advanmng  into 
Spain  towards  Madrid,  which  he  shortly  after  entered  upon 
gaining  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  The  English  minister  im- 
mediately replied,  that  England’s  engagements  with  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  acting  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand  A'll^  rendered 
the  acknowledgment  of  Joseph  impossible. 

The  Russian  minister.  Prince  Kourakin,  still  remained  at 
Paris.  Early  in  May  he  presented  an  official  note  to  the  Duke 
of  Bassano,  stating  that  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two 
empires  might  easily  be  made  the  subject  of  amicable  negotia- 
tions, provided  the  French  troops  should  evacuate  Pomerania 
and  the  duchy  of  AVarsaw,  where  they  could  be  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  threatening  the  frontiers  of  Russia-  Na- 
poleon pretended  to  be  exceedingly  angry  at  this  demand, 
which  he  said  was  insolent,  adding  that  he  was  not  used  to  be 
addressed  in  such  a style,  and  to  have  his  movements  dictated 
by  a foreign  sovereign  j and  he  sent  Prince  Kourakin  his  pass- 
ports. On  the  9th  of  May  he  himself  set  off  with  his  empress 
for  Dresden,  where  he  had  invited  the  kings  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, Bavaria,  AA’urtemberg,  Saxony,  AA'estphalia,  and  his  other 
tributaries,  to  meet  him.  The  Emperor  of  .Austria  also  re- 
paired to  Dresden  with  his  empress.  The  King  of  Prussia 
came  too,  as  he  had  just  signed  a treaty  with  Napoleon,  by 
which  he  placed  20,000  men  at  his  disposal  in  the  approaching 
campaign.  Austria  agreed  to  furnish  30,000  men  to  act  against 
Russian  Poland.  Napoleon  sent  the  Count  de  Narbonne  to 
AA’ilna,  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  then  was,  to  invite  him 
to  come  to  Dresden,  but  Alexander  declined  the  invitation. 
After  brilliant  festivals,  Napoleon  quitted  Dresden  for  Thom, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  June.  His  immense  army  was 
assembled  chiefly  bctiveen  the  A'istula  and  the  Niemen,  which 
latter  river  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire.  There 
were  270,000  French,  80,000  Germans  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  30,000  Poles  under  Prince  Poniatowski,  20,000 
Italians  under  Eugene,  and  20,000  Prussians.  On  the  22nd  of 
June  Napoleon  issued  a proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  saying, 
‘ that  the  second  war  of  Poland  had  begun.  Tlie  fate  of  Russia 
must  be  fulfilled.  Let  us  cross  the  Niemen,  and  carry  the  war 
into  her  own  territory.’  On  the  24th  and  25lh  of  Jimc  Napo- 
leon’s amiy,  in  three  large  masses,  crossed  the  Niemen,  and 
entered  Lithuania  without  meeting  with  any  opposition.  Tlie 
Russian  anny,  under  General  Barclay  de  Tolli,  120,000  strong, 
evacuated  AVilna,  and  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Dwina.  .An- 
other Russian  army,  80,000  strong,  under  Prince  Bagration, 
was  stationed  near  the  Dnieper.  On  the  28th  of  June  Napo- 
leon entered  AVilna,  where  he  remained  till  the  16th  of  July. 
He  there  received  a deputation  from  the  diet  of  the  duchy  of 
AVarsaw,  entreating  him  to  proclaim  the  union  nnd  independ- 
ence of  Poland.  Napoleon’s  answer  was  still  cold  and  cau- 
tious : he  told  them  that  he  had  guaranteed  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  the  part  of  Poland  which  he  still  retained ; that  for 
the  rest  they  must  depend  chiefly  on  their  own  efforts.  (De 
Pradt,  Ambassadc  de  Pologne.) 
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In  tho  mean  time,  the  French  soldiers  trented  Lithuania  os 
an  enemy’s  comitry.  The  provisions  ordered  by  Napoleon  to 
follow  his  anny  not  having  arrived,  and  the  Russians  having 
removed  ail  the  stores,  the  French  and  German  soldiers  went 
about  marauding,  plundering  alike  the  mansions  of  the  no- 
bility and  the  huts  of  the  peasants,  feeding  their  horses  on  the 
green  com,  violating  tlic  women,  and  killing  those  who  re- 
sented such  treatment.  (Oginski  and  Segur.)  Lithuania,  a 
poor  and  thinly-inhabited  country,  which  had  suffered  from 
the  bad  harvest  of  the  preceding  year  (1811),  was  utterly  de- 
vastated. At  the  same  time,  disorganization  and  demoraliza- 
tion spread  fearfully  throughout  the  enormous  masses  of  the 
Invaders ; disease  thinned  their  ranks  j 25,000  patients  were 
crowded  within  Wilna  in  a few  weeks,  where  there  was  not  ac- 
commodation for  one-third  of  the  number ; heavy  rains  ren- 
dered the  roads  impassable,  and  10,000  horses  were  lost 
After  partial  engagements  at  Mohilow  and  Witcpsk,  tho 
Russians  continued  their  retreat  upon  Smolensk,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Russia.  Napoleon  determined  to  follow  them.  ‘ For- 
ward marches  alone,’  he  observed,  ‘ can  keep  such  a vast  army 
in  its  present  condition  together  i to  halt  or  retire  would  be  the 
signal  of  dissolution.  It  is  an  army  of  attack,  not  of  defence ; 
•m  army  of  operation,  not  of  position.  We  must  advance  upon 
Moscow,  and  strike  a blow  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  or  resting 
quarters  and  supplies.’  (Segur.)  He  crossed  the  Dnieper, 
and  entered  Russia  Proper  with  about  180,000  men,  leaving  a 
body  of  reserve  at  Wilna  and  the  corps  of  Macdonald  on  the 
Dwina,  towards  Riga.  In  his  march  through  Lithuania, 
no  less  than  100,000  men  had  dropped  off  from  his  ranks, 
and  were  either  dead  or  sick,  or  had  been  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Cossacks,  or  were  straggling  and  marauding  about  the 
country. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  two  hostile  armies  met  under 
the  walls  of  Smolensk.  But  the  Russians,  after  carrying  off 
or  destroying  the  provisions,  and  allowing  time  to  the  inha- 
bitants to  remove  themselves,  evacuated  Smolensk,  whieh 
their  rear-guard  set  on  fire.  They  continued  their  retreat  upon 
Moscow,  and  Napoleon  followed  them.  The  battle  of  Boro- 
dino, near  the  banks  of  the  river  Moskwa,  was  fought  on  tho 
7th  of  September.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in 
numbers,  120,000  each.  After  a dreadful  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  the  Russian  general  sounded  a retreat,  and  the  French 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  bloody  field  i but  the  French 
took  hardly  any  prisoners  or  guns : 15,000  Russians  and 
about  10,000  Frenchmen  lay  dead.  Next  day  the  Russian 
army  continued  its  retreat;  and  on  the  14th  of  September  it 
traversed  the  city  of  Moscow,  which  most  of  the  inhabitants 
had  already  evacuated.  On  that  same  day  the  French 
entered  Moscow,  and  found  it  deserted,  except  by  the  convicts 
and  some  of  the  lowest  class,  who  lingered  behind  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  a fire  broke  out  in 
the  Coachmakers’  street,  but  it  was  put  down  in  the  night.  On 
the  next  day,  the  15th,  Napoleon  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Tzars.  On  the  following 
night  the  fire  burst  out  again  in  difl’erent  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  no  exertions  of  the  French  could  stop  it ; tho  wind  spread 
the  flames  all  over  the  city,  and  on  the  third  day  Napoleon 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  Kremlin,  where  he  was  in  imminent 
danger.  The  fire  raged  till  the  19th,  when  it  abated,  after 
destroying  7082  houses,  about  four-fifths  of  the  town.  This 
burning  of  Moscow  has  been  attributed  to  a premeditated 
plan  of  the  Russians ; but  Count  Rostopchin,  the  governor, 
has  denied  this  positively.  * Several  individuals,’  he  says, 

‘ set  fire  to  their  own  houses,  rather  than  leave  them  in  pos- 
session of  tlie  invaders,  and  the  French  soldiers  seeking  for 
plunder,  or  for  wine  or  spirits  in  the  cellars,  where  they  got  in- 
toxicated,  did  the  resL*  (Lo  Ver'Ue  sur  Vljicendw  do  Moscowt 
par  le  Comte  Rostopchin,  Paris,  1823.) 

The  markets  of  Moscow  used  to  be  supplied,  not  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  but  from  a considerable  distance  in 
the  interior,  and  especially  from  the  southern  districts  towards 


Kaluga,  where  the  Russian  army  was  now  posted.  The  Frondi 
therefore  could  get  no  provisions,  and  they  were  obliged  to  live 
chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  their  horses,  which  was  salted  down. 

Napoleon  remained  among  the  ruins  of  Moscow  for  five 
weeks.  He  had  sent  Lauriston  to  the  Russian  head-quarters 
with  a letter  for  the  Emperor  Alexander ; the  letter  was  for- 
warded to  Petersburg,  but  no  answer  was  returned.  Napoleon 
was  deceived  in  his  calculations  upon  the  temper  of  Alexander, 
and  of  the  Russian  people.  At  last,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
seeing  no  chance  of  making  peace,  Napoleon  began  his  retreat. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  moderately  cold.  He  attempted  first 
to  retire  by  Kaluga,  where  he  e.xpected  to  find  provisions ; but 
the  stout  resistance  which  he  experienced  at  Malo  Yaroslavetz 
induced  liim  reluctantly  to  turn  again  to  the  road  by  Vareia 
and  Viazma  to  Smolensk,  by  which  he  had  advanced.  He 
was  closely  followed  by  the  Russian  army,  but  was  more  es- 
pecially harassed  by  swarms  of  Cossacks  under  the  Hetman 
Platoff.  His  rear  divisions  had  sharp  engagements  at  Viazma 
and  at  the  passage  of  the  Wop.  (GP  Italiani  in  Russia.)  His 
army  rapidly  dwindled  away,  through  fatigue,  privations,  and 
the  constant  attacks  of  the  Cossacks.  It  had  left  Moscow 
120,000  strong,  but  was  now  reduced  to  one-half  that  number 
of  fighting  men : the  rest  formed  a confused  and  disorderly 
mass  in  the  rear,  with  an  immense  train  of  baggage  and 
artillery.  In  this  condition  they  v^'ere  overtaken  on  the  6th  of 
November  by  the  Russian  winter,  which  in  that  year  set  in 
earlier  than  usual.  The  emaciated  frames  of  the  soldiers  and 
horses  could  not  resist  this  fresh  enemy,  and  they  dropped  by 
thousands  on  the  road,  where  they  were  soon  buried  under  the 
snow.  The  bitter  frosty  nights  killed  tliousands  more  ; but  the 
winter  only  completed  the  destruction  of  the  army  which  had 
begun  during  the  advance  in  the  summer.  The  wretchedness 
and  suflerings  of  tho  retreat  from  Moscow  must  be  read  in 
the  works  already  referred  to.  'Tlie  French  at  last  reached 
Smolensk,  where  they  found  their  stores.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
had  not  tasted  a piece  of  bread  or  biscuit  since  they  had  passed 
through  that  town  three  months  before.  On  the  14th  of  No- 
vember Napoleon  left  Smolensk  with  about  40,000  men  able 
to  carry  arms.  His  rear  divisions  had  now  to  sustain  repeated 
attacks  from  the  Russians,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Oresa,  in 
Lithuania,  he  had  only  12,000  men  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Of  40,000  horses  there  were  hardly  3000  left  In  this  plight 
he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  where  he  was  joined  by 
a corps  of  reserve  of  nearly  50,000  men,  under  Victor  and 
Oudinot  The  passage  of  the  Berezina,  on  the  26th  and  27th 
of  November,  cost  him  about  one-half  of  his  army  thus  rein- 
forced. On  the  3rd  of  December  Napoleon  arrived  at  Malo- 
deezno,  whence  he  issued  the  famous  29th  bulletin,  which 
came  like  a clap  of  thunder  to  awaken  Europe.  This  time  ho 
told  the  whole  truth  in  all  its  sternness : except  the  guards,  ho 
had  no  longer  an  army.  At  Smorgoni,  where  he  arrived  on  tho 
5th  of  December,  he  took  leave  of  his  generals,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  such  as  it  was,  to  Murat,  and  set  off  in  a 
sledge  with  Caulaincourt  to  return  to  Paris.  He  arrived  at 
Warsaw  on  tho  10th,  where  ho  had  that  curious  conversation 
with  De  Prat  which  the  latter  has  so  humorously  related. 
Continuing  his  route,  ho  passed  through  Dresden  on  the  14th, 
and  arrived  at  Paris  on  tho  18th  of  December  at  night.  The 
remains  of  his  unfortunate  army  were  collected  by  Murat  on 
tho  line  of  tlie  Vistula.  Tlie  report  of  the  chief  of  tho  stair, 
Berthier,  dated  tho  16th  of  December,  gives  a dismal  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  troops  after  Napoleon  left  them  ‘ Plunder, 
insubordination,  and  disorganization  have  reached  the  highest 
pitch.’  The  loss  of  the  French  and  their  auxiliaries  in  this 
campaign  is  reckoned  by  Boutourlin  at  125,000  slain,  132,000 
dead  of  fatigue,  hunger,  disease  and  cold,  and  193,000  pri- 
soners, including  3,000  officers  and  48  generals;  The  ‘SL 
Petersburg  Gazette'  stated  that  the  bodies  burnt  in  the  spring 
after  the  thaw,  in  Russia  Proper  and  Lithuania,  amounted  to 
308,000,  of  which  of  course  a considerable  proportion  were 
Russians.  In  tho  Berezina  alone,  and  the  adjoining  marshee. 
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30,000  (lend  hodicR  were  «»id  fo  have  licDii  found.  The  French 
left,  behind  tliem  BOO  piccea  of  cannon  and  25,000  waggons, 
cassoons,  S:c. 

Napoleon,  after  his  retimi  to  Paris,  exerted  hiinacif  to  recruit 
his  anny  by  fresh  conscriptions,  by  drafting  the  national  guards 
into  his  skeleton  battalions,  by  recalling  all  the  men  whom  he 
could  spare  from  Spain,  and  by  sending  the  sailors  of  his  licet 
to  serve  on  land.  He  thus  collected  again  in  Germany,  in  the 
spring  of  1813,  an  army  of  350,000  men.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia had  now  allied  himself  to  Alexander,  and  the  allies  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  Austria  remained  neutral ; she 
offered  her  mediation,  but  Napoleon  would  hear  of  no  cession 
on  his  part,  either  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain.  He  soon  after 
repaired  to  Germany,  where  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  2nd  May,  1813,  against  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
united.  On  the  21st  he  attacked  them  again  at  Bautzen,  and 
obliged  them  to  retire.  But  these  victories  led  to  no  decisive 
results  j the  allies  retired  in  good  order,  and  lost  few  prisoners 
and  no  guns,  Bonaparte  bitterly  complained  of  this,  and  his 
generals  observed  to  each  other,  that  tliese  were  no  longer  the 
days  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  or  Jena,  when  one  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  the  war.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  in  another  engage- 
ment with  the  retreating  allies,  Duroo,  his  old  and  most  faith- 
ful companion,  who  was  one  of  the  few  personally  attached  to 
him,  was  struck  by  a cannon-ball  and  dreadfully  mangled. 
The  dying  man  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a clergyman  near 
the  spot.  Napoleon  went  to  see  him,  and  was  deeply  affected. 
It  was  the  only  instance  in  which  he  refused  to  attend  to  the 
military  reports  which  were  brought  to  him.  ‘ Everything  to- 
morrow,' was  his  answer  to  his  aides-de-camp.  He  had  a few 
days  before  lost  another  of  his  old  brother-officers,  Bessiilres. 

An  armistice  was  now  agreed  to  on  the  4th  of  June,  and 
Bonaparte  returned  to  Dresden,  where  Mettemich  came  with 
fresh  offers  of  mediation  on  the  part  of  Austria.  Austria  pro- 
posed, as  a principal  condition,  that  Germany  should  be  evacu- 
ated by  the  French,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  French  empire 
should  be  fixed  at  the  Rhine,  as  Napoleon  himself  had  repeat- 
edly declared.  But  N apoleon  wotdd  not  hear  of  giving  up  the 
new  departments  which  he  had  annexed  as  far  as  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck,  nor  would  he  resign  the  Protectorate  of  Germany. 
This  led  to  a warm  discussion,  in  which  Napoleon  said  he  only 
wished  Austria  to  remain  neutral  while  he  fought  the  Russians 
and  Prussians,  and  he  oft'ered  to  restore  to  her  the  Illyrian  pro- 
vinces as  the  price  of  her  neutrality.  Mettemich  replied  that 
things  had  come  to  that  pass  that  Austria  could  no  longer  re- 
main neutral  \ she  must  be  either  with  France  or  against 
France;  that  Germany  had  been  long  enough  tormented  by 
these  wars,  and  it  was  time  she  should  be  left  to  rest  and  to 
national  independence.  The  conferences  however  were  carried 
on  at  Prague,  without  any  agreement  being  come  to ; and  in 
the  midst  of  this  the  armistice  expired,  on  the  lOtli  of  August, 
and  Austria  joined  the  allies. 

A series  of  battles  were  fought  about  Dresden  on  the  21th, 
25th,  and  27th  of  August,  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians 
on  one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other,  in  which  the  latter 
h.id  the  advantage.  But  in  pursuing  the  allies  into  Bohemia, 
Vandamme,  with  a corps  of  30,000,  was  surromided  and 
made  prisoner  with  8000  men  at  Culm.  Oudinot  was  like- 
wise worsted  at  Gross  Bcercn  by  the  Swedes  and  Prussians 
under  Bernadottc.  Ney,who  was  sent  by  Na])olcon  to  replace 
Oudinot,  lost  the  battle  of  Dennewitz,  on  the  Cth  of  September, 
near  Berlin.  On  the  Katzbach,  in  Silesia,  Blucher  routed  the 
French  opposed  to  him.  llie  month  of  September  passed  in 
this  desultory  warfare,  Napoleon’s  armies  losing  ground  and 
strength  on  every  side.  Bavaria  made  a separate  peace  with 
Austria.  Tlie  Saxons  and  other  German  troops  began  to  for- 
sake the  French  cause.  At  last,  after  a painful  struggle  be- 
tween pride  and  necessity,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  begin  his 
retreat  upon  Leipzig,  followed  by  the  allies.  At  Leipzig  he 
determined  to  make  a fin.il  stand.  ‘ One  victory  alone,’  he  said, 
‘ and  Germany  might  still  be  his.’  On  the  IGth  of  October 


the  first  battle  of  Leipzig  took  place.  It  was  fought  gallantly 
on  both  sides,  but  the  allies  had  now  a great  superiority  in 
numbers,  and  the  French  were  driven  close  upon  the  ramparts 
of  the  town.  'Hie  17lh  pa.ssed  without  fighting;  on  the  18th 
the  battle  was  renewed,  the  French  divi^il>ns  lost  geouiid, and  a 
body  of  10,000  .Saxons  left  them  and  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
Napoleon  now  m.ade  his  dispositions  to  effect  his  retreat  towards 
the  Rhine.  But  while  his  army  was  lili’ig  out  of  J.a:ipzig  by  a 
long  bridge,  or  rather  a succession  of  bridges,  in  the  moniing 
of  the  19th,  the  allies  forced  their  way  into  the  town  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  the  bridge  being  blown  up,  25,000 
Frenchmen  were  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war.  'Jlic 
retreat  from  Leipzig  was  nearly  at  disastrous  to  Napoleon 
as  that  from  Moscow.  His  army  was  completely  disorganized. 

He  was  however  able  to  fight  Ins  way  at  Hanau,  on  tlie  30th  of 
October,  through  the  Bavarians,  his  late  allies,  who  now  wanted 
to  oppose  his  passage.  At  last  he  reached  the  Rhine,  and  pass- 
ing over  the  70,000  or  80,000  men,  all  tliat  remained  out  of 
an  army  of  350,000,  with  which  he  had  begun  the  campaign, 
he  placed  them  on  the  left  bank  while  he  set  out  for  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  November.  (For  the  particulars 
of  this  hard-contested  campaign  of  1813,  see  Odeleben'i 
narrative.)  About  80,000  men  left  in  the  Prussian  garri- 
sons of  Magdeburg,  Danzig,  Stettin,  See.,  surrendered  to  the 
allies. 

The  enormous  losses  and  reverses  of  the  French  armies,  and 
the  approach  of  the  allies  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  produced 
a strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  that  country.  The  legis- 
lative body  showed  for  the  first  time  a spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
headlong  system  of  Napoleon.  -A  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a report  on  the  state  of  the  nation ; Raynouard,  Laine, 
Gallois,  and  other  members  who  had  a character  for  independ-  ^ 
ence,  were  of  the  committee.  The  report  which  they  laid 
before  the  legislative  body,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1813, 
expressed  a desire  for  peace  consistent  with  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  France,  and  a wish  to  know  what  steps  the  emperor 
had  taken  to  attain  so  desirable  an  object ; and  it  ended  by  say- 
ing, that  ‘while  the  government  will  take  the  most  effective 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  his  majesty  should  be 
entreated  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  entire  and  constant  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  which  ensure  to  the  French  citizens  the 
rights  of  liberty,  property,  and  security,  and  to  the  nation  the 
free  exercise  of  its  political  rights.’  Tlie  legislative  body  by  a 
large  m.ijority  ordered  the  report  to  be  printed.  This  was  a 
liuiguage  which  Napoleon  had  not  been  used  to.  Ho  imme- 
diately ordered  the  doors  of  tlie  hall  of  the  legislative  body  to 
be  closed  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  and  the  copies  of  the  report 
to  be  seized  at  the  printer’s.  On  tlie  31st  an  imperial  decree 
adjourned  the  legislative  body.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1814, 
several  members  of  the  legislative  body  having  appeared  at  his 
levee,  he  g.ive  vent  to  his  ill  humour  in  a violent  and  coarse 
address ; told  them  tliat  they  were  not  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  but  only  the  representatives  of  the  individual  depart- 
ments; tliat  he  was  the  only  representative  of  the  people;  that 
their  report  and  tlie  address  founded  upon  it  were  seditious ; 
that  they  ought  not  thus  publicly  to  have  comineuted  on  his 
conduct ; and  he  ended  by  saying—’  France  stands  more  in 
need  of  me  than  I stand  in  need  of  France.’  Tlie  senate,  more 
subservient,  had  already  passed  a decree  for  a new  conscription 
of  300,000  men,  including  all  those  who  had  escaped  the  con- 
scriptions of  former  years.  The  taxes  were  at  the  same  time 
ordered  to  be  doubled;  but  the  people  were  weary  of  tlicsc 
never-ending  sacrifices,  and  in  many  departments  it  was  found 
diflicult  to  collect  either  men  or  money.  Napoleon’s  dispos- 
able army  on  the  Rhine  amounted  to  no  more  than  70,000  or 
80,000  men,  and  he  had  to  contend  with  twice  tliat  number, 
besides  numerous  reinforcements  which  were  hastening  through 
Germany.  Meantime  conferences  were  held  at  Chatillon,  in 
which  the  allies  proposed  to  fix  the  limits  of  France  ns  they 
were  ill  1792,  that  is  to  s.iy,  with  the  exclusion  of  Belgium; 
but  Napoleon  would  not  li.sten  to  this.  It  was  his  last  chance 
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of  peace.  At  the  end  of  January  1814,  Napoleon  began  the 
canip.aign  which  has  been  considered  by  tacticians  as  that  in 
which  lie  most  strikingly  displayed  bis  astonishing  genius  fur 
military  combinations,  fertility  of  resources,  and  quickness  of 
movements.  For  more  than  two  months  he  held  at  bay  the 
various  armies  of  the  allies,  now  beating  one  corps  and  then 
flying  to  attack  another ; at  times  severely  checked  himselli 
and  yet  recovering  his  strength  the  ne.\t  day.  (Memoirs  qf  the 
Operations  of  the  Allied  Annies  in  1813-1814,  London,  1822  j 
and  Koch,  Memoires pour  servir  a I'Hisloire  de  la  Campagne  de 
1814.)  But  the  odds  were  too  many  against  him.  By  a bold 
movement  he  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  but  the 
allies  marched  upon  Paris,  and  after  a hard-  fought  battle,  on 
the  30th  of  March,  took  possession  of  the  whole  line  of  defence 
which  protected  that  city  on  the  north-eastern  side.  The  em- 
press had  left  it  for  Blois,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  after  the 
battle  of  the  30th,  quitted  Paris  also.  Marshal  Mannont  asked 
for  an  armistice,  and  this  led  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
which  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  entered 
on  the  31st,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  Parisians. 
Napoleon  hearing  of  the  attack  upon  Paris,  had  fallen  back  to 
the  relief  of  the  capital,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  met  near  Fon- 
tainebleau the  columns  of  the  garrison,  which  were  evacuating 
the  city.  His  own  generals  told  him  that  he  ought  now  to 
abdicate,  as  the  allied  sovereigns  had  declared  that  they  would 
no  longer  treat  with  him.  A decree  of  the  senate  also  declared 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  sundry  arbitrary 
acts  and  violations  of  the  constitution  (which  were  specified 
and  classed  under  various  heads  in  the  preamble  to  the  decree), 
and  by  his  refusing  to  treat  with  the  allies  upon  honourable 
conditions,  had  forfeited  the  throne  and  the  right  of  inheritance 
I established  in  his  family,  and  that  the  people  and  the  army  of 
France  were  freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  A pro- 
visional government  was  formed,  consisting  of  Talleyrand, 
Boumouville,  Dalbcrg,  and  others.  Upon  this,  Bonaparte, 
after  much  reluctance,  and  upon  his  generals  refusing  to  join 
him  in  a last  desperate  attempt  upon  Paris,  which  he  medi- 
tated, signed  the  act  of  abdication  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1814.  In  this  first  act  there  was  a reservation  in 
favour  of  the  rights  of  the  empress  and  of  his  son.  By  a second 
act  however  he  ‘ renounced  unconditionally’  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  the  throne  of  France  and  Italy.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
proposed  that  he  should  retain  the  title  of  emperor  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  a revenue  of  six  millions 
of  francs  to  be  paid  by  I'rance.  This  was  agreed  to  by  Prussia 
and  Austria;  and  England,  though  no  party  to  tile  treaty, 
afterwards  acceded  to  it.  On  the  20th  of  April,  Napoleon,  after 
taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  generals  and  his  guards, 
left  Fontainebleau  for  Elba.  He  ran  some  danger  from  the 
populace  in  passing  through  Provence,  but  arrived  safe  at 
Frejus,  where  he  embarked  on  Board  the  British  frigate  the 
Undaunted,  and  on  the  4th  of  Jlay  landed  at  Porto  Ferrajo, 
in  the  island  of  Elba.  (See,  for  the  history  of  all  these  trans- 
actions in  France,  Baron  Fain,  Manuscrit  de  1814.  See  also  the 
Narrative  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  Journey  from  Fontainebleau 
to  Frejus  in  April  1814,  by  Count  Truchses  Waldburg,  attend- 
ant Prussian  commissary.)  Napoleon’s  interview  on  the  road 
with  Augereau,who  had  issued  an  abusive  proclamation  against 
him,  and  other  curious  particulars  concerning  Napoleon’s  con- 
duct on  his  journey,  are  contained  in  the  latter  work. 

Napoleon  remained  in  the  island  of  Elba  about  ten  months. 
At  first  he  seemed  reconciled  to  his  lot:  he  set  about  making 
roads,  and  improving  the  fortifications ; but  after  some  months 
he  was  observed  to  become  more  reserved,  gloomy,  and  fre- 
quently absent  and  lost  in  thought.  He  was,  in  fact,  at  the 
time,  engaged  in  secret  correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
trance  and  Italy.  During  so  many  years  of  supreme  power, 
attended  by  most  splendid  success,  he  had  formed,  of  course, 
many  adherents;  men  whose  fortune  was  dependent  on  his,  and 
moat  of  whom  h.id  lost  their  emoluments  and  prospects  by  his 
tall.  I he  bold  and  aspiring,  the  reckless  and  restless,  s.-iw  no 
urthcr  prospect  of  conquest  and  new  organissatiou  of  foreign 


states,  which  left  at  Napoleon’s  disposal  thou.sands  of  offices 
and  situations  with  which  to  reward  his  partisans.  The  old 
soldiers,  to  whom  the  camp  had  become  a home,  regretted 
him  who  used  to  lead  them  from  victory  to  victory,  alfording 
them  free  quarters,  a continual  change  of  scenery,  and  pleasant 
cantonments  in  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  His  brothers, sisters, 
and  other  relatives,  all  rich,  and  some  still  powerful,  as  Murat 
at  Naples,  felt  that  by  his  fall  they  had  lost  the  main  prop  of 
their  family.  On  the  otlier  side,  the  restored  Bourbons  had 
committed  faults,  and  had  listened  perhaps  too  much  to  the 
old  emigrants  by  whom  they  were  surrounded;  and  lastly, 
France  in  general  had  been  too  long  in  a state  of  violent  ex- 
citement to  subside  at  once  into  quiet  and  contented  repose. 
Many  of  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  police,  post-office,  and 
other  departments,  were  in  Napoleon’s  interest  A wide  con- 
spiracy was  formed,  the  old  republicans  joined  the  Bonapartists, 
and  Napoleon  was  invited  to  return  to  France.  (See,  in  Fleury 
de  Chabulon’s  History  qf  the  100  Days,  an  account  of  the  in- 
trigues carried  on  with  Elba.) 

On  tlie  26th  of  February,  1815,  Napoleon  embarked  with 
about  1000  men  of  his  old  guards,  who  had  followed  him  to 
Elba,  and  landed  on  the  1st  of  March,  at  Cannes,  not  lar  from 
Frejus.  At  Grenoble  the  first  defection  of  the  army  took 
place ; Colonel  Labedoyfire,  commanding  the  7tli  reghnent  of 
the  line,  joined  Napoleon ; the  rest  of  the  march  to  Paris  was 
a triumphant  one.  The  Bourbons  were  abandoned  by  the 
whole  army.  Marshal  Ney,  who  was  sent  by  Louis  XVIII. 
to  stop  Napoleon’s  progress,  went  over  to  him ; but  Macdo- 
nald and  Mannont,  and  several  other  Marshals,  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  the  king.  Augereau  also 
kept  aloof  from  Napoleon ; but  the  Bourbons  had  no  troops  on 
which  they  could  depend.  Napoleon  arrived  at  the  Tuileries 
on  the  20th  of  March,  Louis  XVIII.  having  left  the  capital 
early  in  the  morning  by  the  road  to  Flanders.  Napoleon’s 
return  to  Paris  was  accompanied  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
military,  and  the  lower  elasses  in  the  suburbs  ; but  the  great 
body  of  the  eitizens  looked  on  astounded  and  silent : he  was 
recalled  by  a party,  but  evidently  not  by  the  body  of  the 
nation. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  still  sitting,  when  Talleyrand 
laid  before  them  the  news  of  Bonaparte’s  lauding  at  Cannes. 
They  immediately  agreed  to  join  again  their  forces,  in  order 
to  fi-ustrate  his  attempt,  and  to  maintiiin  entire  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  made  with 
France  under  tlie  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  The  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  armies,  which 
had  evacuated  France,  resumed  their  march  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  country. 

Napoleon  found,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  th.at  he  could  not 
resume  the  unlimited  authority  which  he  had  before  his  abdi- 
cation. The  republicans  and  constitutionalists  who  had  as- 
sisted, or  not  opposed  liis  return,  with  Carnot,  Fouchc,  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  and  his  own  brother  Lucien  at  their  head, 
would  support  him  only  on  condition  of  his  reigning  as  a con- 
stitutional sovereign  : he  therefore  proclaimed  a constitution 
under  the  title  of  ‘ Acte  additiomiel  aux  Constitutions  de 
I’Empirc,’  which  greatly  resembled  the  charter  granted  by 
Louis  XVIII.  the  year  before.  There  were  to  be  an  hereditary 
chamber  of  Peers  appointed  by  the  emperor,  a chamber  oi 
representatives  elected  by  the  electoral  colleges,  and  to  be  re- 
newed every  five  years,  by  which  all  taxes  were  to  be  voted ; 
ministers  were  to  be  responsible,  jiulges  irremovable;  the 
right  of  petition  was  acknowledged,  and  property  was  declared 
inviolable.  Lastly,  the  French  nation  was  made  to  declare 
that  they  would  never  recall  the  Bourbons  ; deputies  from  the 
departments  came  to  Paris  to  swear  to  the  .additional  act,  at 
tbe  Champ  de  Mai,  as  it  was  called,  although  held  on  the  1st 
of  June.  The  Emperor  iuid  his  brotliers  were  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

'I'hc  chambers  opened  on  the  4th  of  June,  while  Napoleon 
prepared  to  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  where 
the  allied  English  and  Prussian  armies  were  gathering.  He 
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nsscmblcd  nn  army  of  about  125,000  men,  oliiefly  old  troops, 
of  whom  25,000  were  cavalry,  and  350  pieces  of  camion,  with 
which  he  advanced  upon  Charleroi,  on  the  15th  of  June. 
Ney,  Soult,  and  Grouchy  held  commands  under  Napoleon. 
On  the  loth  Napoleon  attacked  in  person  Marshal  Hluchcr, 
who  was  posted  with  80,000  men  at  Ligny,  and  drove  him 
back  with  great  loss.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  Ney  against 
part  of  the  English  army  at  Ouatre  liras,  which,  after  sustain- 
ing a severe  attaek,  retained  possession  of  the  field.  In 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  Blucher's  retreat,  fell  back  with  his  army  to  the 
position  of  Waterloo.  Napoleon  followed  him,  after  des- 
patching, on  the  17th,  Grouehy,  with  a body  of  30,000  men, 
to  follow  the  retreat  of  tlie  Prussians.  (Grouchy’s  Observa- 
tions sur  la  Relation  de  la  Campagne  dc  1815,  par  Ic  Ge- 
neral Gourgaud,  Philadelphia,  1818.)  On  the  18th  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Waterloo  took  place.  Napoleon’s  army  on 
the  field  was  about  75,000 : Wellington’s  force  opposed  to 
him  consisted  of  54,000  men  actually  engaged  at  Waterloo, 
the  rest,  about  16,000,  being  stationed  near  Halle,  and  co- 
vering the  approach  to  Brussels  on  that  side.  There  were 
32,000  British  soldiers,  including  the  German  Legion;  the 
rest  was  composed  of  Belgians,  Dutch,  and  Nassau  troops. 
The  events  of  the  battle  are  w'ell  known.  'The  French  made 
several  furious  attacks  with  infantry  and  cavalry  upon  the 
British  line,  gained  some  advantages,  and  took  possession  of 
La  Haye  Sainte,  but  all  the  efforts  of  their  cavalry  could  not 
break  the  British  squares.  In  these  repeated  attacks,  the  French 
cavalry  was  nearly  destroyed.  At  six  o’clock  Bulow’s  Prus- 
sion  corps  appeared  on  tlie  field  of  battle,  and  soon  after  Blu- 
chcr  came  in  person  with  tivo  more  corps.  Napoleon  now  made 
a last  desperate  effort  to  break  the  English  line,  before  the  Prus- 
sians could  act : he  directed  his  guard,  which  had  not  yet  taken 
part  in  the  action,  to  advance  in  two  columns  against  the  Eng- 
lish. I’hey  were  received  with  a tremendous  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry ; they  attempted  to  deploy,  but  in  so  doing  be- 
came confused,  and  at  last  gave  way.  Napoleon,  who  was 
following  with  his  eye,  through  a spy-glass,  the  motions  of  his 
favourite  guards,  tiuucd  pale  and  exclaimed,  ‘ They  are  mixed 
together !’  and  galloped  off  the  field.  (See  and  compare  the 
various  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by  English,  French, 
and  Prussian  military  writers : among  the  rest.  Captain  Prin- 
gle of  the  Engineers ; Captain  Batty ; Baron  MufSiiig,  under 
the  assumed  initials  of  C.  de  W.,  Uistoire  de  la  Campagne  de 
VArmec  Anglaisc  et  de  VArmie  Prussienne  en  1815,  Stuttgart, 
1817 ; Gourgaud’s  Narrative  of  the  War  of  1815,  with  Grou- 
chy’s important  comments  upon  it ; Foy,  Campagne  de  1815 ; 
Napoleon’s  owm  account  in  Montholon  and  Las  Cases,  and  in 
the  Memoires  Historiques,  published  by  O’Meara ; Ney’s  Letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  Paris,  1815  ; Rogniat’s  account  of  the 
battle,  and  the  account  in  Sir  W.  Scott’s  Life  of  Napoleon.) 

'Die  French  accounts  arc  evidently  inaccurate  as  to  several 
cireumstances  of  the  battle.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Na- 
poleon attacked  the  English  repeatedly,  with  all  his  force,  and 
was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  the  flower  of  his  troops  : that 
after  the  last  attaek  by  his  guards,  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
which  also  failed,  he  had  no  reserve  left;  and  the  arrival  of 
Blucher  with  fresh  troops  on  tlie  field  of  battle,  changed  the 
repulse  into  a total  defeat  The  astonishing  firmness  of  the 
British  infantry  (to  which  several  French  generals,  and  I’oy 
among  the  rest,  have  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  of  praise)  gained 
the  day ; Bonaparte’s  army  fled  in  dreadful  confusion,  pursued 
by  the  Prussians,  and  lost  cannon,  baggage,  and  all.  'The  loss 
of  the  English  was  15,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the 
same  day  Grouchy  was  eng.aged  at  Wavre,  thirteen  miles  dis- 
tant, with  one  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  gave  him 
full  employment,  while  the  other  Prussian  divisions  were 
marching  to  W atcrloo.  His  orders  were  to  follow  the  Prussians, 
and  attack  them  wherever  he  met  them.  (Grouchy’s  Obsrira- 
tions.)  Napoleon  seems  to  have  underrated  the  strength  of  the 
Prussians,  when  be  thought  Grouchy’s  corps  sufficient  to  keep 
in  check  the  w hole  of  their  army. 


I'he  battle  of  Waterloo  finally  closed  a war,  or  rather  a suc- 
cession of  wars,  which  had  lasted  with  little  interruption  for 
twenty-three  years,  beginning  with  1792.  As  to  these  wars, 
Napoleon  is  only  strictly  accountable  for  those  which  took 
place  after  he  had  attained  supreme  power  in  France:  in  some 
of  them,  such  as  those  of  Spain  and  of  llussia,  he  was  decidedly 
the  aggressor.  Whether  he  did  not  likewise  give  sufficient  pro- 
vocation to  those  which  Austria,  England,  and  Prussia  waged 
against  him,  the  reader  must  judge  for  himselC  His  determina- 
tion to  be  the  dictator,  the  umpire  of  all  Europe,  left  no  chance 
of  national  independence  to  any  country ; if  he  had  subjected 
all  Europe,  he  would  have  reverted  to  his  old  scheme  of  the 
conquest  of  the  East.  Even  his  peace  establishment,  suppos- 
ing him  ever  to  have  been  at  peace,  was  to  consist  of  an  army 
of  800,000  men,  besides  400,000  of  reserve.  (Montholon’s 
Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  vol.  i.)  During  the  ten  years  of  the  em- 
pire, he  raised  by  conscription  two  millions  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  thousand  men,  of  whom  two-thirds,  at  tlie  least, 
perished  in  foreign  lands,  or  were  maimed  for  life.  See  the 
Memoirs  of  Larrey,  one  of  the  chief  surgeons  of  his  army,  on 
this  frightful  waste  of  human  life. 

After  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon,  having  given  his 
brother  Jerome  directions  to  rally  the  remains  of  the  army, 
hurried  back  to  Paris.  'The  house  of  representatives  declared 
itself  permanent,  and  demanded  his  abdication.  Lucien  ap- 
peared before  the  house,  and  spoke  eloquently  of  the  former 
services  of  his  brother,  and  of  tlie  claims  which  he  had  on  the 
gratitude  of  France.  ‘ We  have  followed  your  brother  (an- 
swered Lafayette)  over  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  through  the 
frozen  deserts  of  Russia;  the  whitened  bones  of  Frenchmen 
scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globe  bear  witness  to  our  long 
fidelity  to  him.’  Lucien  made  no  impression  on  the  assembly. 
He  advised  his  brother  to  dissolve  the  chamber;  Napoleon  re- 
fused : it  would  be  the  signal,’  he  said,  ‘ of  civil  war.’  The 
house  of  peers  had  adopted  the  same  views  as  the  lower  house. 
There  was  but  one  man,  it  was  openly  stated,  between  France 
and  peace.  Napoleon  signed  his  second  abdication  on  the  22nd 
of  June;  but  this  time  it  was  of  bis  own  accord,  and  against 
the  advice  of  his  intimate  friends,  Carnot,  Lucien,  and  others. 
{Reponse  de  Lucien  aux  Memoires  de  Lamarque.)  The  ab- 
dication was  in  favour  of  his  son,  Napoleon  II.  -\  provisional 
government  was  appomted  by  the  chambers,  and  they  required 
that  Napoleon  should  leave  France,  and  embark  at  Rochefort 
for  the  United  States.  General  Becker  was  appointed  to  es- 
cort him  to  Rochefort,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
All  this  did  not  take  place,  however,  without  many  violent 
altercations  in  the  chambers,  and  much  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon;  for  which,  see  Hobhouse’s  Letters  from  Pains 
during  the  last  Reign  of  Napoleon,  and  Chabulon's  History  tf 
the  100  Days.  The  allies,  who  entered  Paris  on  the  7tli  of 
July,  refused  to  aeknowledge  Napoleon’s  right  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  son,  and  on  the  following  day  Louis  XVllI.  re- 
entered the  eapital,  and  resumed  the  government. 

Napoleon  at  Rochefort,  seeing  that  the  whole  country  around 
him  was  submittmg  to  the  Bourbons,  and  finding  that  he  had 
no  ehanoe  of  eseaping  by  sea,  through  the  vigilance  of  the 
English  cruisers  stationed  along  the  coast,  sent  Count  Las 
Cases  and  Savary  to  Captain  Maitland,  who  commanded  the 
English  ship  Bcllerophon,  to  ask  for  leave  to  proceed  to  Ame- 
rica, either  in  a French  or  a neutral  vessel.  Captain  Maitland 
replied,  ‘ That  his  instructions  forbade  thi.s,  but  that  if  Na- 
poleon chose  to  proceed  to  England,  he  would  take  him  there 
on  hoard  the  Bcllerophon,  without,  however,  entering  into  any 
promise  as  to  the  reception  he  might  meet  with  there,  as  he 
was  in  total  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ns  to  his  future  disposal.’  (Captain  Maitland’s  statement 
of  the  whole  transaction.)  Tliis  offer  was  made  by  Captain 
Maitland,  in  his  second  interview  witli  Las  Cases,  on  the  14th 
of  July' : and  Napoleon  had  already,  the  day  before,  written  a 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  saying  that 
‘ he  came,  like  Thcniistocles,  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the 
British  people  and  the  protection  of  its  laws.’  C.-iptaiu  Mait- 
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land  ofTcrod  to  despatch  General  Oourgoud  to  England  with 
this  letter  immediately,  repeating  at  the  same  time  to  him 
* that  he  was  not  authorised  to  stipulate  as  to  the  reception  of 
Bonaparte  in  England,  where  he  must  consider  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Prince  Regent.’  On  the  15th  Napoleon  left 
Rochefort  and  came  on  board  the  Bellcrophon  with  his  suite : 
os  Captain  Maitland  advanced  to  meet  him  on  the  quarter- 
deck, Napoleon  said  to  him,  ‘ 1 come  to  place  myself  under 
tlie  protection  of  your  prince  and  your  laws.’  On  the  24th 
the  ship  entered  Torbay.  On  the  31st  of  of  July,  Admiral  Lord 
Keith  and  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  under  secretary  of  state,  came 
on  board  the  Bellcrophon,  to  announce  to  him  the  final  resolu- 
tion of  the  British  government, — that  the  Island  of  St.  Helena 
should  be  his  future  residence.  Napoleon  protested  against 
this  determination,  said  he  was  not  a prisoner  of  war,  that  he 
had  come  as  a voluntary  passenger  on  board  the  Bellcrophon, 
that  he  wished  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  England  as  a private 
citizen.  On  the  Cth  of  .\ugust  however  Napoleon  frankly  ac- 
knowledged to  Captain  Maitland,  that  ‘he  had  certainly  made 
no  conditions  on  coming  on  board  the  Bellcrophon,  that  he  had 
only  claimed  hospitality,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  Captain’s  conduct,  which  had  been  that  of  a man 
of  honour.’  On  the  7th  Napoleon  removed  from  the  Bellero- 
phon  to  the  Northumberland,  Sir  George  Cockburn’s  flag  ship, 
which  was  appointed  to  carry  him  to  St.  Helena.  (For  the 
particulars  of  Bonaparte’s  voyage,  his  landing  at  St  Helena, 
his  residence,  first  at  Briars  and  afterwards  at  Longwood— of 
his  altercations,  first  with  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  and  afterwards  with 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  minute 
work  of  Count  Las  Cases.)  He  landed  at  St  Helena  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1815. 

By  a convention  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1815,  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
the  custody  of  Napoleon’s  person  was  intrusted  to  the  British 
government,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Russia, 
Austria,  and  France,  to  reside  at  St  Helena  to  look  after  his 
safe  detention.  In  July  1816,  General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
arrived  at  St  Helena  as  governor  of  the  island.  From  the 
very  first  interview  Bonaparte  behaved  uncivilly,  or  rather  in- 
sultingly, to  that  officer,  and  this  treatment  was  repeated  with 
aggravation  at  every  subsequent  opportunity.  One  of  Napo- 
leon’s great  grievances  was  being  styled  General  Bonaparte ; 
another,  his  not  being  allowed  to  stroll  iibout  the  island  un- 
attended by  a British  officer.  He  was  allowed  a space  mea- 
suring eight  and  afterwards  twelve  miles  in  circumference 
round  Longwood,  through  which  he  might  range  at  his  plea- 
sure ; beyond  these  limits  he  was  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
officer.  But  the  real  grievance  w as  that  of  being  detained  as  a 
prisoner  at  all.  The  governor  however  had  no  power  to  remedy 
these  subjects  of  complaint  Various  minor  matters  of  dispute 
with  the  governor  were  laid  hold  of  by  Bonaparte  and  his  at- 
tendants, as  if  w ith  the  view  of  keeping  alive  an  interest  in 
the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the  exile  of  St  Helena.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  petty  system  of  warfare, 
in  which,  as  it  generally  happens,  both  parties  may  have  occa- 
sionally been  in  the  wrong.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  even 
Napoleon’s  statements,  made  through  Las  Cases,  Santini,  An- 
tommarchi,  and  others,  without  perceiving  that  there  was  a de- 
termination on  his  part  not  to  be  pleased  with  anything  that 
the  governor  could  do  for  him,  unless  he  had  disobeyed  his 
orders.  Napoleon’s  mind  was  in  a state  of  irritation  whenever 
he  recurred  to  the  subject  of  his  confinement,  which  made  him 
querulous  and  peevish.  He  seems  also  to  have  had,  almost  to 
the  last,  some  latent  hope  of  making  his  escape.  In  other 
respects  the  particulars  of  his  life  and  conversations  at  St. 
Helena  are  highly  interesting.  He  could  be  very  agreeable 
towards  visitors  who  were  admitted  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him,  as  we  may  see  from  Mr.  Ellis’s  and  Captain  Hall’s 
accounts  of  their  interviews  with  him.  In  September  1818, 
Napoleon’s  health  began  to  be  visibly  affected,  but  he  would 
take  no  medicines.  He  also  refused  to  ride  out,  us  advised, 
beeausc  he  would  not  submit  to  the  attendance  of  a British 
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officer.  In  September  1819,  Dr.  Antommarohi,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  came  to  St.  Helena  as  physician  to  Napoleon. 
Two  clergymen  came  also  from  Italy  to  act  as  his  chaplains. 
Towards  the  end  of  1820  he  grew  worse,  and  remained  in  a 
weak  state  until  the  following  April,  when  the  disease  assumed 
an  alarming  character.  It  was  then  that  Bonaparte  said  that 
he  believed  it  was  the  same  disorder  which  killed  his  father, 
namely,  a scirrhus  in  the  pylorus ; and  he  desired  Dr.  Antom- 
marchi  to  examine  his  stomach  after  his  death.  He  made  his 
will,  leaving  large  bequests  to  his  friends  and  attendants  (Tes- 
lament  de  Napoleon),  and  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1821,  the  chap- 
lain Vignali  administered  to  him  extreme  unction.  Napoleon 
stated  ‘ that  he  believed  in  God,  and  was  of  the  religion  of  his 
father  : that  he  was  born  a Catholic,  and  would  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  the  Catholic  church.’  On  the  5th  of  May,  after 
being  some  time  delirious,  he  breathed  his  last  about  eleven 
minutes  before  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  following  day 
the  body  was  opened  by  Dr.  Antommarchi,  in  presence  of 
several  British  staff  and  medical  officers,  when  a large  ulcer 
was  found  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  stomach.  On  the 
8th  of  May  his  remains  were  interred  with  military  honours  in 
Slane’s  Valley,  near  a fountain  overhung  by  weeping  willows. 
This  had  been  a favourite  spot  with  Napoleon.  The  proces- 
sion was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  governor,  the  admiral, 
Napoleon’s  attendants,  and  all  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties. The  grave  was  afterwards  enclosed  by  a railing,  and  a 
sentry  was  kept  on  duty  to  guard  the  spot. 

For  the  acts  of  Napoleon’s  internal  administration,  sceBulle- 
tin  des  Lois  de  V Empire  and  the  Exposes  of  his  ministers ; for 
the  state  of  the  finances,  see  the  various  Comptes  rendus,  or 
report  of  the  Duke  of  Gaeta  (Gaudin),  and  also  Bresson, 
Histoire  Financiire  de  France-,  for  the  military  institutions  and 
organization  of  the  army,  see  Tableau  Politique  et  Militairc, 
which  precedes  Foy’s  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  Also 
Memoires  sur  V Empire,  by  Thibaudeau,  which  is  a continua- 
tion of  his  ‘ Memoirs  on  the  Consulate  ;’  the  Duchess  of 
Abrantes’  Memoires ; and  the  numerous  Memoirs  of  Napo- 
leon’s generals  and  ministers. 

Napoleon  Fransois,  the  only  son  of  Napoleon,  after  his 
father’s  first  abdication  in  1814,  went  with  his  mother  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  his  grand- 
father, the  Emperor  Francis,  who  made  him  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt.  His  education  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  he  was 
early  trained  up  to  the  military  profession.  After  passing 
through  the  various  subordinate  grades  he  was  made  a lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  June  1831,  and  he  took  the  command  of  a bat- 
talion of  Hungarian  infantry  then  in  garrison  at  Vienna.  He 
was  extremely  assiduous  in  his  military  duties,  but  his  con- 
stitution was  weak ; he  had  grown  very  tall  and  slender,  and 
symptoms  of  a consumptive  habit  had  early  shown  themselves. 
His  physician  advised  a removal  to  Schonbrunn,  which  had  at 
first  a beneficial  effect,  but  a relapse  soon  followed ; and  after 
lingering  for  several  months,  young  Napoleon  died  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1832,  in  tlie  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  attended  by 
his  mother,  who  had  come  from  Parma  to  visit  him.  He 
seems  to  have  been  generally  regretted  at  the  Austrian  court, 
especially  by  his  grandfather,  the  emperor,  who  had  always 
behaved  to  him  with  paternal  kindness.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing account  of  this  young  man’s  short  career  by  M.  de  Montbcl, 
Le  Due  de  Reichstadt,  Paris,  1832. 


In  the  first  sentence  of  Napoleon’s  will,  written  only  a few 
days  before  his  death,  he  says  : — ‘ It  is  my  wish  tliat  my  ashes 
may  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  people,  whom  I have  loved  so  well.’  During  the  Re- 
storation no  steps  were  taken  towards  fulfilling  the  Emperor’s 
last  request,  but  after  the  Revolution  of  July  (1830),  when  the 
statue  of  Napoleon  was  once  more  placed  on  the  column  in 
the  Place  V endume  and  the  emblems  of  tlie  Empire  were  no 
longer  proscribed,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  came  to  a resolu- 
tion urging  upon  the  executive  the  propriety  of  applying  to 
the  English  government  to  give  up  his  remains.  It  was  not 
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until  M.  Tillers  beenmo  prime  minister  that  steps  were  taken 
to  carry  the  resolution  of  the  Chamber  into  efTect.  In  reply 
to  the  application  of  M.  Tliicrs,  Lord  Palmerston  said — 
‘ The  Bovemment  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  hopes  that  the 
promptness  of  its  answer  may  ho  considered  in  France  as  a 
proof  of  its  desire  to  blot  out  the  last  trace  of  those  national 
animosities  which,  during  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  armed 
England  and  France  against  each  other.  The  British  go- 
vernment hopes  that  if  such  sentiments  survive  anywhere, 
they  may  be  buried  in  the  tomb  about  to  receive  the  remains 
of  Napoleon.’ 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1810,  the  French  Chamber  was  officially 
acquainted  with  the  result  of  these  negotiations,  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  who  .announced  that  Louis-Philippe  had  ordered 
his  son,  the  Prince  dc  Joinville,  to  proceed  to  St.  Helena.  A 
gr.ant  of  a million  francs  (£40,000)  was  proposed  to  the  Cham- 
ber by  the  government  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  expedition  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Emperor’s 
remains.  A proposition  to  increase  the  grant  to  two  million 
francs  and  one  to  extend  it  to  five  millions  were  rejected  in 
favour  of  the  original  sum.  On  tlie  7th  of  July,  La  Belle 
Poule  and  La  Favorite  frigates  sailed  from  Toulon,  and  on 
the  8th  of  October  they  reaehed  St.  Helena.  The  exhuma- 
tion was  commenced  at  midnight  on  the  l5th  of  the  same 
montli,  and  after  nine  hours  of  hard  labour  the  coffin  was 
reached,  and  being  opened  the  body  of  the  Emperor  was  foimd 
in  a singular  state  of  preservation.  It  had  not  been  embalmed, 
but  the  dryness  of  the  spot  and  the  care  witli  which  the  grave 
had  been  closed  had  prevented  all  decay.  Tlie  lineaments  of 
the  pallid  countenance  were  still  preserved,  and  the  small 
hands  retained  their  whiteness.  A procession  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  the  island  accompanied  the  body  to  the 
shore,  where  it  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville. On  the  18th  the  frigates  weighed  anchor,  and  on  tlie 
30th  of  November  arrived  in  Cherbourg  roads. 

On  the  8th  of  December  the  sarcophagus  containing  the  re- 
mains was  transferred  from  the  frigate  to  the  Normandie  steam- 
boat, which  proceeded  up  the  Seine.  Before  arriving  at  Rouen, 
the  coffin  was  placed  on  board  a funeral  barge  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  was  towed  up  the  Seine  by  a small  steam-boat. 
As  the  procession  moved  slowly  up  the  river,  all  tlie  popula- 
tion of  Rouen  and  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  city 
were  assembled  on  the  quays  to  witness  the  spectacle;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  marked  by  popular  demon- 
strations of  a similar  nature,  the  smallest  villages  exhibiting 
some  proof  or  other  of  the  general  feeling  which  hailed  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  to  the  soil  of  France.  On  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  December  the  flotilla  (which  consisted  of  several  vessels, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  the  sea- 
men of  La  Belle  Poule)  reached  Combevoic,  a short  distance 
from  Paris. 


'The  morning  of  the  1,‘ith  opened  gloomily,  but  tlie  sun 
afterwards  broke  forlli,  gleaming  on  the  arms  and  banners  of 
the  military  and  the  national  guard  of  Paris  and  tlie  vicinity, 
who  were  collected  in  great  force.  71ie  w hole  population  of 
Paris  and  the  surrounding  places  flocked  towards  the  barrier 
of  Ncuilly  and  Courbevoie,  to  participate  in  a scene  so  full  of 
striking  recollections.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  body  was  re- 
moved from  the  steam-lroat  to  a Grecian  temple  erected  for  its 
reception,  and  soon  after  the  train  was  in  motion.  It  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  the  immense  funeral  car  being  drawn  by  sixteen 
horses.  Tlie  remains  of  the  emperor  were  placed  on  the  top  of 
this  catafalque,  which  was  ornamented  with  white  plumes  and 
various  devices  and  gorgeous  emblazonments ; the  drapery  con- 
sisted of  a splendid  mantle  of  violet  velvet.  Before  the  car 
were  carried  eighty-six  eagles,  emblematic  of  the  eighty-si* 
departments  of  France.  Marshals  and  generals,  attended  by 
brilliant  staffs,  and  the  principal  functionaries  in  tbe  various 
departments  of  the  government,  joined  the  procession,  which 
included  the  Prince  dc  J oinvUlc  and  the  crew  of  La  Belle 
Poule. 

Among  the  assemblage  were  many  of  Napoleon’s  old  soldiers. 
Here  were  the  men  who  had  fought  on  tbe  great  battle-fields 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  under  the 
Pyramids,  and  from  Vienna  to  Madrid  and  Moscow.  They 
had  entered  all  the  great  capitals  of  Continental  Europe.  It 
was  a striking  and  impressive  spectacle  to  behold  these  relics 
of  the  imperial  guard,  the  Mamelukes  of  the  guard,  the  Polish 
lancers  of  the  guard,  andmost  of  the  other  ' arms’  so  celebrated 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  republic,  tlie  consulate,  and  tbe  empire. 

The  procession  halted  for  a time  beneath  the  Triumphal 
Arch  at  the  barrier  of  N euilly ; then  passing  along  the  Champs 
Elys6es  it  entered  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  turning  to  the 
right  towards  tlie  Hotel  des  Invalides.  The  coffin,  which  was 
borne  as  on  landing  at  Courbevoie  by  the  seamen  of  La  Belle 
Poule,  was  carried  to  the  entrance  of  the  church,  into  which 
it  was  carried  by  thirty-two  non-commissioned  officers : the 
coffin  was  covered  with  a funeral  pall,  and  the  imperial  crown 
was  placed  upon  it.  The  remains  were  received  by  a large 
body  of  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  The 
king  and  royal  family,  with  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
France,  were  seated  in  the  places  provided  for  them.  As  the 
procession  advanced,  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  thunder  of 
artillery  were  heard,  and  the  military  bands  performed  solemn 
dirges  for  the  dead.  The  .archbishop  and  the  clergy  recited 
the  prayers  for  the  occasion.  Louis-Philippe,  surrounded  by 
the  great  officers  of  the  state,  formally  received  the  body,  and 
commanded  General  Bertrand  to  place  the  sword  and  hat  of 
the  emperor  on  the  coffin.  The  ceremony  concluded  by  the 
performance  of  a grand  mass. 

Napoleon's  last  place  of  rest  is  not  inappropriately  in  the 
soldiers’  asylum — the  Chelsea  Hospital  of  France. 


“ Knight’s  Store  of  Knowledge"  w.is  published  in  diflerent  treatises,  caeh  complete  in  itself, 
and  independent  of  one  another ; and  when  bound  up  as  a book,  is  “ a collection  of  such  treatises,” 
whether  the  pages  follow  correctly  or  not.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned,  because  more  were  publi.sbctl 
tluan  appear  in  this  volume ; and  after  p.age  G4,  the  pages  do  not  run  on  uniformly,  owing  to  all  the 
treatises  originally  published  not  being  here. 


THE  IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT 


By  THOMAS  EESKINE  MAY. 


THK  IMPERIAL  PARLIA^IENT  is  the  legislature  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Uritaiii  and  Ireland,  consisting  of 
the  king  or  queen,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  in  parliament  assembled. 

The  word  is  generally  considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
French,  ‘ parler,'  to  speak.  “ It  was  first  applied,”  says  Black- 
ftone,  “to  general  assemblies  of  the  states  under  Louis  VII.  in 
France  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.”  The  earliest 
mention  of  it  in  the  statutes  is  in  tlie  preamble  to  the  statute  of 
Westminster  1st,  a.d,  1272. 

Origin  and  Antiqoitv  of  Parliament. 

Tlie  origin  of  any  ancient  institution  must  be  difficult  to 
trace,  when  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  undergone  great 
changes ; and  few  subjects  have  afiorded  to  antiquaries  more 
cause  for  learned  research  and  ingenious  conjecture  tlian  the 
growth  of  our  parliament  into  the  form  which  it  had  assumed 
when 'authentic  records  of  its  existence  and  constitution  are  to 
be  found.  Great  councils  of  the  nation  existed  in  England 
both  under  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  and  appear  to  have  been 
common  among  all  the  nations  of  the  North  of  Europe. 
They  were  called  by  the  Saxons  michel-synoth^  or  great  council ; 
michel-fjemote^  ox  great  meeting;  and  meeting 

of  wise  men— by  the  last  of  which  they  are  now  most  fami- 
liarly known.  There  appear  to  have  been  wittena-gemotes  in 
each  of  the  kingdoms  composing  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and 
: these,  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  became  united  into  one 
great  assembly  or  council. 

The  constitution  of  these  councils  cannot  be  known  with  any 

• certainty,  and  there  has  been  much  controversy  on  the  subject, 
sand  especially  os  to  the  sliare  of  autliority  enjoyed  by  the 
'people.  Different  periods  have  been  assigned  for  their  admittance 
iinto  the  legislature.  Coke,  Spelman,  Camden,  and  Prynne 
sagree  that  the  commons  formed  part  of  tlie  great  synods  or 
•councils  before  the  Conquest;  but  how  they  were  summoned, 
aand  what  degree  of  power  they  possessed,  is  a matter  of  doubt 
aand  obscurity.  Under  the  Saxon  kings,  the  forms  of  local 
Igovemraent  were  undoubtedly  popular.  The  shire-gemote  was 
la  kind  of  county  parliament  at  which  the  alderman  or  earl  of 
Ithe  shire  (being  himself  elected  to  that  office  by  tlic  freeholders) 
Ipreiided,  witli  the  bishop,  the  thire-gerieve  (or  sheriff),  and  the 
laaessors  appointed  to  assist  their  deliberations  upon  points  of 
Jlaw.  A shire-gemote  was  held  twice  a-year  in  every  county, 
•when  the  magistrates,  thanes,  and  abbots,  with  all  the  clergy 
land  landholders,  W’ere  obliged  to  be  present.  A variety  of 
Ibusiness  was  conducted,  but  the  proceedings  of  these  assemblies 
Igenerally  partook  more  of  tlie  character  of  a court  of  justice 
I than  of  a legislative  body.  That  the  wittena-gemote  or  national 

• council  was  of  an  equally  popular  constitution  with  the  shire- 
Igemote  is  not  so  certain.  If  the  smaller  proprietors  of  land 
•were  not  actually  disqualified  by  law  from  taking  part  in  tlie 
ipfoceedings,  yet  tlieir  poverty  and  the  distance  of  the  council 
■ from  their  homes  must  generally  have  prevented  them  from 
■attending.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  tliey  were  represented 
Jby  their  lilhing-men,  and  tlie  inhabitants  of  towns  by  their 
tchief  magistrates ; but  no  system  of  political  representation 
■:c;ui  be  traced  back  to  that  time.  (‘  Squire  on  the  English  Coii- 
ilBtitution/  pp.  120,  241 ; ‘ Heiirj'*8  History  of  England/  vol.  iii., 
ip.  372.)  In  the  absence  of  any  such  trace,  liowever,  Mr. 
^l•Sbar(m  Turner  says,  that  “ after  many  years’  consideration  of 
|hhe  questiun,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
|fWittena-gcmote  very  much  resembled  our  present  iiarliament 
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in  the  orders  and  persons  that  composed  it;  and  that  the  Tneiti- 
bers  who  attended  as  representatives  were  chosen  by  classes 
analogous  to  those  who  now  possess  the  elective  franchise.” 
(‘History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,*  vol.  iii.,  p.  180.)  He  con- 
siders it  “incumbent  on  the  historical  antiquary  to  show,  not 
when  the  people  acceded  to  the  wittena-gemotes,  but  when,  if 
ever,  they  were  divested  of  the  right  of  attending  them,”  as  the 
German  national  councils,  from  which  this  Saxon  institution 
derived  its  origin,  were  attended  by  all  the  people ; and  he 
argues  that  “ the  total  absence  of  any  document  or  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  election  of  representatives  by  the  freeholders  of 
counties  is  the  strongest  proof  we  can  have  that  the  custom  has 
been  immemorial,  and  long  preceded  the  Norman  conquest.  The 
facts  that  such  representatives  have  been  always  called  knights 
of  the  shire,  and  that  milites,  or  an  order  like  those  afterwards 
termed  knights,  were  part  of  the  wittena-gemote,  befriend  this 
deduction.”  (76.,  p.  184.) 

As  there  are  no  records  which  can  be  held  as  conclusive 
upon  tliis  point  of  history,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  conjec- 
ture; and  the  liberal  character  of  the  other  Saxon  institutions 
inclines  us  to  infer  that,  whether  there  was  representation  or 
not,  the  commonalty  had  a share  in  the  government.  Tliat 
we  are  indebted  to  our  Saxon  ancestors  for  the  germs  of 
our  free  institutions  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  though  we  cannot 
trace  their  growth  so  distinctly  os  we  could  wish.  That  the 
people  were  frequently  present  at  tlie  deliberations  of  the 
witteim-genote,  and  tliat  the  authority  of  tlieir  name  was  used, 
appears  from  mauy  records;  but  whether  os  witnesses  (in  which 
capacity  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of),  or  because  their  pre- 
sence was  necessary  to  give  efl'ect  to  laws,  is  not  so  clear.  In 
the  reign  of  Ethelwolf,  A.D.  855,  a great  council  was  held  at 
Winchester,  in  which  a tenth  of  the  whole  nation  was  given  to 
the  church  by  “ the  king,  tlie  barons,  and  the  people  in  an 
infinite  multitude,”  but  the  nobles  only  signed  the  law. 
(*  Ingulf,’  p.  863.)  A “ copious  multitude  of  people,  with 
many  knights,*’  is  also  said  to  have  attended  a similar  council 
ill  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Canute,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  people  took  any  part  in  the  proceedings,  save 
as  spectators.  In  Edward  the  Confessor's  law  de  Apibuz  a 
tenth  is  confirmed  to  the  church  “ by  the  king,  the  ba- 
rons, and  the  people  ;’*  but  in  other  laws  of  the  same  king 
the  whole  aulhority  of  tlie  state  is  declared  to  be  vested 
in  the  king,  acting  with  the  advice  of  his  barons. 

The  Normans  were  not  likely  to  advance  the  pretensions  of 
the  people  whom  they  had  conquered.  Theirs  was  an  oppressive 
feudal  government,  at  variance  with  popular  privileges.  All 
rank  and  property  was  the  gift  of  the  crown,  involving  military 
service  ami  subordination.  Spelman,  in  his  treatise  on  Parlia- 
ments, thus  describes  the  political  condition  of  tlie  commonalty 
under  the  feudal  system  : — “ Every  lord  having  authority  over 
his  tenant,  tlie  superiour,  as  comprehending  them  all,  and  hold- 
ing in  capite  (i.  e.  in  chief,  or  direct  from  (he  king),  was  tied  to 
the  king  to  see  all  under  his  tenure  to  he  of  good  government. 
, • . By  reason  whereof,  whatsoever  those  (heir  lords  agreed 
or  disagreed  unto  in  matters  of  the  state  and  commonwealth, 
it  did  bind  every  of  tliem  their  inferiours.  • • , Hence  then 
it  conges  to  pass,  that  in  making  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the 
coftimon  people  were  not  consulted  with,  but  only  the  barons 
or  those  which  held  in  capite,  who  then  were  called  * concilium 
regtii'"  (‘ Reliquitn  Spelniainiiaiiaj,’  p.  60.)  From  the 
haughty  character  of  the  Norman  barons,  Mr.  Turner  infers 
the  improbability  of  an  elective  parliament  /laving  been  insti- 
ll 
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tilted  since  llio  Conquest.  Hero  again  no  positive  evidence  is 
supplied  by  our  records.  The  laws  and  cliartors  of  tlie  early 
Norman  kings  cmistiuitly  mention  councils  of  bisbo]W,  abbots, 
barons,  and  the  chief  persons  of  l!ie  kingdom,  but  are  silent  ns 
to  the  commons.  In  the  22nd  year  of  Henry  II.  (a.d.  1170), 
Ilenedict  Abbas,  one  of  our  old  monkish  annalists,  relates,  that 
about  the  feast  of  St.  Paul,  the  king  came  to  Nortliamplon,  and 
there  held  a great  council  concerning  the  statutes  of  bis  realm, 
in  the  presence  of.  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  with  the  advice  of  his  knights  and  men.  This  is 
the  first  record  which  appears  to  include  the  commons  in  the 
national  councils. 

Forty  years  afterwards  the  great  charter  of  King  John 
throws  a light  upon  the  constitution  of  parliament  which  no 
earlier  record  had  done;  but  even  there  tlie  origin  of  a re- 
presentative system  is  left  in  obscurity.  It  reserves  to  the  city 
of  London,  and  to  all  otlier  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  and  to 
tlie  Cinque  ports  and  other  ports,  all  their  ancient  liberties 
and  free  customs;  but  whether  the  summons  to  parliament 
which  is  there  promised  was  then  first  instituted,  or  whetlier  it 
was  an  ancient  privilege  confirmed  and  guaranteed  for  tlie 
future,  the  words  of  the  charter  do  not  sufliciently  explain. 
From  this  time,  however,  may  be  clearly  traced  the  existence 
of  a parliament  similar  to  that  which  has  continued  to  our  own 
days.  “ The  main  constitution  of  parliament,  as  it  now 
stands,”  says  Blackstone,  “ was  marked  out  so  long  ago  as 
tlie  seventeenth  year  of  King  John,  a.d.  1215,  in  the  great 
charter  granted  by  that  prince,  wherein  he  promises  to  sum- 
mon all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons 
personally,  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  under  tlie  crown  by 
the  sheriff  and  bailifis,  to  meet  at  a certain  place,  with  forty 
days’ notice,  to  assess  aids  and  scutages  when  necessary;  and 
this  constitution  has  subsisted,  in  fact  at  least,  from  the  year 
1266,  49  Hen.  III.,  there  being  still  extant  writs  of  that*  date 
to  summon  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  to  parliament.” 
There  are  writs  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  mentioned  by 
Blackstone  in  tlie'  49  Hen.  III.,  which  involve  the  principle 
of  representation,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  One,  in  the 
3Sth  year  of  that  reign,  requires  the  sheriff  of  each  county  to 
cause  to  come  before  the  king’s  council  hvo  good  and  discreet 
knights  of  his  county,  whom  the  men  of  the  county  shall  have 
chosen  for  this  'purposey  in  the  stead  of  all  and  each  of  them,  to 
consider,  along  with  the  knights  of  other  counties,  what  aid 
they  will  grant  the  king.”  2 Prynne’s  Register,’  p.  23.) 
This,  however,  was  for  a particular  occasion  only ; and  to 
appear  before  the  council  is  not  to  vote  as  an  estate  of  the 
realm.  Nevertheless,  representation  of  some  kind  then  existed, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  early  the  people  had  a share 
in  granting  subsidies.  Another  writ  in  1261  directs  tlie  sheriffs 
to  cause  knights  to  repair  from  each  county  to  the  king  at 
Windsor.  It  only  remains  to  notice  a statute  passed  15  Edw.  II. 
(1322),  which  declares  that  “the  matters  to  be  established  for 
the  estate  of  the  king  and  of  his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of  the 
realm  and  of  the  people,  should  be  treated,  accorded,  and  esta- 
blished in  parliament,  by  the  king  and  by  the  assent  of  the 
prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the  commonalty  of  tlie  realm, 
according  as  had  been  before  accustomed,'''  In  reference  to  tins 
statute  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  “ that  it  not  only  establishes  by  a 
legislative  declaration  tlie  present  constitution  of  parliament, 
but  recognises  it  as  already  standing  upon  a custom  of  some 
length  of  time.”  (M  Const.  Hist,’  p.  5.) 

Constituent  Parts  of  Parliament. 

The  parliament  is  composed  of  the  king  or  queen,  and  the 
three  estates  of  tlie  realm, — tlie  lords  spiritual,  tlie  lords  tem- 
poral, and  tlie  commons.  Tlie  kingly  office  is  hereditary,  but 
subject  to  any  limitations,  botli  ns  to  power  and  law  of  succes- 
sion, which  may  be  im^Kiscd  by  the  authority  of  parliament, 
for  the  time  being.  The  statute  0 Anne,  c.  7,  declares  it  high 
treason  for  any  one  to  maintain  and  affirm  by  writing,  printing, 
or  preaching,  “ that  the  kings  or  queens  of  this  realm,  by  and 
with  tlie  authority  of  parliameut,  are  not  able  to  make  laws 


and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  limit  and  bind 
the  crown,  and  the  descent,  limitation,  inheritance,  and  govern- 
ment thereof.”  The  crown  ixMK&ses  no  prerogative*  but  such 
as  are  recognised  by  tlie  law.  The  act  12  and  13  ^Vill.  III. 
c.  2,  declares  tliat  tlie  laws  of  England  are  the  birthright  of 
the  iieojile  thereof;  and  all  the  king*  and  queens  who  sliall 
ascend  the  throne  of  this  realm  ought  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  according  to  the  said  laws;  and  all  tiieir 
officers  ami  ministers  ought  to  serve  them  resjieclively  accord- 
ing to  the  same.” 

Into  the  general  prerogatives  of  the  crown  it  Is  not  projxised 
to  enter;  hut  such  as  have  immediate  connexion  willi  j»ar- 
liameiit  require  a brief  notice.  Tlie  legal  existence  of  par- 
liament depends  upon  the  exercise  of  royal  jirerogative.  A* 
the  liead  of  the  church,  tlie  king  appoints  all  archbishops 
and  bishops,  who  form  one  of  the  three  estates  of  tlie  realm, 
and,  as  “lords  spiritual,”  hold  the  higliest  rank,  after  prince# 
of  the  blood  royal,  in  tlie  House  of  I-ords.  All  title*  of  ho- 
nour are  his  gift,  and  tlius  the  “lords  temporal**  also,  who 
form  the  remainder  of  the  highest  legislative  body,  are  entirely 
of  his  creation.  In  early  times  tlie  summons  of  peers  to  attend 
parliament  depended  entirely  on  the  will  or  caprice  of  the 
king ; but  their  hereditary  title*  liave  long  since  been  held  to 
confer  a right  to  sit  in  parliament.  To  a king's  writ,  also, 
even  the  commons  owe  their  legal  existence.  'What  has  been 
already  said  concerning  the  presence  of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment is  sufficient  to  show  the  obscurity  in  which  their  early 
history  is  veiled  previously  to  the  reign  of  King  John : and 
thenceforward,  when  tlieir  history  is  no  longer  ol^ure,  we  still 
find  them  summoned  by  wTits  issued  by  the  king,  and  this  is 
the  practice  to  the  present  day.  In  addition  to  these  powers 
the  king  possesses  various  other  privileges  aii<l  functions  in 
connexion  with  parliament,  which  will  be  more  conveniently 
explained  hereafter. 

Archbishops  and  bishops,  we  have  seen,  held  a prominent 
place  in  the  great  Saxon  councils,  and  under  the  Norman 
kings  they  still  retained  it  They  have  always  had  a seat  in 
parliament,  but  by  what  right  is  not  agreed  upon.  In  the 
Saxon  times  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  sat  as  bishops  by 
virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  office ; but  it  is  said  thai  •*  ’William 
the  Conqueror  thought  proper  to  change  the  spiritual  tenure  of 
frank-almoign,  or  free  alms,  under  which  the  bisliops  held  their 
lands  under  the  Saxon  government,  into  the  feudal  or  Norman 
tenure  by  barony ; and  in  right  of  succession  to  those  baronies, 
which  were  unalienable  from  their  respective  dignities,  the 
bishops  and  abbots  ivere  allowed  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords.”  Q Blackstone's  Com.,’  p.  156.)  Mr,  Hallam  con- 
siders this  view  of  the  rights  of  the  English  hierarchy  too  con- 
tracted, and  maintains  that  the  bishotis  of  William  the  Con- 
queror were  entitled  to  sit  in  his  councils  by  the  general  custom 
of  Europe,  which  invited  the  superior  ecclesiastics  to  such 
offices,  and  by  the  common  law  of  England,  which  the  Con- 
quest did  not  overturn.  (‘  Middle  Ages,'  vol.  iii.,  pp.  6,  7.) 
Another  view  of  tlic  question  is,  that  the  abbots  only  bad  a scat 
in  parliament  solely  by  virtue  of  their  tenures  as  barons;  but 
that  the  bishops  sat  in  a double  capacity*,  as  bishops  and  as 
barons.  (‘ Hody's  Treatise jon  Convocations,*  p.  126.)  Tbeir 
presence  in  parliament,  however,  has  been  uninterrupted,  ivhat- 
ever  changes  may  liave  been  effected  in  the  nature  of  their 
tenure.  In  the  Church  of  England  there  are  two  archbishops 
(Canterbury  and  York),  and  twenty-four  bisho{is:  and  under 
die  Act  of  Union  four  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  sit  withi 
tliem  os  lords  spiritual,  by  rotation  of  sessions,  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Tlicsc,  together,  form  the  estate  of  lords  s])iritual. 

The  lords  temporal  ore  divided  into  dukes,  marquesses,  earls, 
viscounts, 'and  barons.  These  titles  are  of  different  degree#  of 
antiquit);  and  honour.  That  of  duke,  though  first  in  rank,  is 
by  no  means  the  most  ancient  in  tliis  country.  Among  the 
Saxons  duces  (or  leaders)  arc  frequently  mentioned ; but  the 
title  was  first  confcrrotl  after  the  Conquest  by  Edward  III. 
upon  bis  son  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  M'hom  he  created 
Duke  of  Coruwalh  Marquesses  were  originally  lords  of  the 
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marclies  or  borders,  and  derived  their  title  Irom  the  olBces 
hell!  by  (hem.  The  earliest  creation  of  a marquess  as  a title 
of  honour  was  in  the  8th  year  of  Richard  II.  The  title  of  earl 
is  the  same  as  that  of  alderman  amongst  the  Saxons.  They 
conducted  the  government  of  counties  both  under  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  kings.  After  Uie  Conquest,  the  French  title  of 
count  was  applied  to  them,  whence  the  shires  over  which  they 
presideii  have  ever  since  been  called  counties.  Their  wives, 
also,  are  called  countesses.  The  title  of  viscount  was  first 
created  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Barons  appear  to  have  been 
tenants  in  capiicj  or  lords  of  manors.  The  title  was  subject  to 
variations  in  regard  to  dignity.  There  were  greater  and  lesser 
bannis,  and  latterly  the  former  only  were  summoned  to  par* 
liament.  All  these  titles  are  now  conferred  by  the  king 
witiiout  reference  to  their  origin,  and  independently  of  any 
office  or  territorial  possession. 

On  the  Union  of  Scotland  in  1707  the  Scottish  peers  were 
not  admitted  to  tlie  English  parliament;  but  they  elect  for 
♦each  parliament  16  representatives  from  their  own  body,  who 
:must  be  descended  ^om  jieers  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 
Under  tlie  act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  which  came  into  opera- 
ition  in  1801,  the  Irish  peers  elect  28  representatives  for  life 
ifrom  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  The  power  of  the  king  to  add 
Ito  the  number  of  Irish  peers  is  subject  to  limitation.  He  may 
imake  promotions  in  the  peerage  at  all  times;  but  he  can  only 
■create  a new  Irish  peer  whenever  three  of  the  peerages  of  Ireland 
'which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Union  have  be* 
icome  extinct.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  the  number  of 
Uriah  peers — exclusive  of  tliose  holding  any  peerage  of  tlie 
lUnited  Kingdom,  which  entitles  them  to  an  hereditary  seat 
iin  the  House  of  Lords — should  be  reduced  to  100,  then  one 
inew  Irish  peerage  may  he  created  os  often  ns  one  becomes 
(extinct,  or  whenever  an  Irish  peer  becomes  entitled,  by  descent 
'or  creation,  to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the  imperial  parliament; 
(the  true  iutent  and  meaning  of  that  article  of  Union  being  to 
ikeep  up  the  Irish  peerage  to  the  number  of  100*  (4th  Art.  of 
tUnion.) 

These,  then,  ore  the  component  ports  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  number  of  British  peerages  of  diOerent  ranks  has  been 
c^reatly  augmented  from  time  to  time,  and  there  is  no  limitation 
to  the  power  of  the  crown  to  add  to  it  by  further  creations, 
rrhe  present  number  of  each  class  may  be  best  exhibited  by  the 
following  table 

Lords  Spiritual. 

2 archbishops  (Canterbury  and  York). 

24  English  bishops. 

4 Irish  representative,  bishops. 

Total,  30 
Lords  Temporal. 

3 dukes  of  the  blood  royal. 

21  dukes. 

20  marquesses. 

1 14  carls. 

20  viscounts. 

211  barons. 

16  representative  peers  of  Scotland. 

28  representative  peers  of  Ireland. 

Total,  433 

^erc  are  likewise  at  the  present  time  eleven  peeresses  in 
itheir  own  right,  by  creation  or  descent. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  knights  of  shires,  or 
Ahe  representatives  of  counties  ; citizens,  or  the  representatives 
tof  cities ; and  burgesses,  or  the  representatives  of  boroughs.  W e 
feliave  seen  that  all  these  were  distinctly  summoned  to  attend 
liparliainetit  in  the  49th  year  of  Henry  III.  What  the  number 
nvas  at  that  time  does  not  appear,  but  it  has  since  varied  greatly 
lit  ditlereiit  periods.  In  addition  to  those  borouglis  which  ap- 
»pear  from  the  first  to  have  returned  burgesses  to  parliament, 


many  others  had  that  privilege  conferred  upon  them  by  charter 
or  by'  statute  in  succeeding  reigns,  while  some  were  discharged 
from  what  they  considered,  at  that  time,  a heavy  burthen,  viz., 
the  expense  of  maintaining  their  members.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  4s.  a day  were  allowed  to  a knight  of  the  shire, 
and  2s.  to  a citizen  or  burgess  (‘  4 Inst.  16*)  ; and  this  charge 
was,  in  the  case  of  poor  and  small  communities,  too  great  an 
evil  to  be  compensated  by  the  possible  benefit  of  representation. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there  were  not  more  than  300  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Com'mons.  The  legislature  added  27  for 
Wales  and  4 for  the  county  and  city  of  Chester,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  4 for  the  county  and  city  of  Durham  in  the 
reign  of  Cliarles  II.,  while  180  new  members  were  added  by 
royal  charter  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  II. 
(‘Christian’s  Notes  to  Blackstone’),  Forty*five  members  were 
assigned  to  Scotland,  as  her  proportion  of  members  in  the  British 
parliament,  on  the  union  of  that  kingdom  with  England  ; and 
100  to  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  on 
incorporating  her  parliament  witli  tliat  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Tliese  successive  additions  brought  the  number  to  658,  which, 
notwitlistauding  the  alterations  effected  in  the  distribution  of 
the  elective  franchise  by  the  Reform  Acts  in  1832,  remains  the 
same  to  the  present  day. 

To  explain  fully  these  alterations  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  paper ; but  a brief  outline  of  them  may  be  attempted. 
The  object  of  the  English  Act,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  was 
to  correct  divers  abuses  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  choice 
of  members,  to  deprive  many  inconsiderable  places  of  the  right 
of  returning  members,  to  grant  such  privilege  to  large,  popu- 
lous, and  wealthy  towns;  to  increase  the  number  of  knights  of 
the  shire ; to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  many  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  wlio  have  not  heretofore  enjoyed  the  same, 
and  to  diminish  the  expense  of  elections.  To  eflect  this,  56 
boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  were  entirely  disfranchised, 
and  30  others,  which  had  previously  returned  2 members,  now 
send  only  1 ; 22  new  borouglis  were  created,  each  to  return  2; 
and  20  more,  to  eacli  of  which  1 only  was  given.  Several 
small  boroughs  iu  Wales  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tributing to  return  a member.  The  result  of  these  and  other 
local  arrangements,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe,  is  as 
follows  The  city  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  returning 
4 members;  135  cities  and  boroughs  (including  the  two  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge),  returning  each  2 members, 
contribute  270;  t^nd  67,  returning  each  1 member,  send  67 
more.  There  are  thus  341  citizens  and  burgesses  oltogetlier  in 
England  and  Wales.  Several  of  the  counties  were  divided 
into  electoral  districts,  by  which  the  number  of  kniglits  of  the 
shire  was  increased. 


The  county  of  York  has  2 members  for  each  of  tlie 
three  ridings  •••••• 
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The  number  of  members  for  Scotland  was  increased  by  the 
Scotch  Reform  Act  from  45  to  63,  30  of  whom  are  knights 
of  shires,  and  23  citizens  and  burgesses,  representing  towns, 
boroughs,  or  districts  of  small  boroughs.  By  the  Irish  Reform 
Act  the  number  of  Irish  representatives  also  was  increased  from 
100  to  105,  64  being  for  counties,  and  41  for  cities  and 
boroughs. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  entire  representation  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  composing  the  House  of  Commons  : 

England  and  Wales, 

159  knights  of  shires. 

311  citizens  and  burgesses. 


100 


KNIGHT'S  STORE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


SCOTI.AND. 

30  knighU  of  sliirci. 

23  citizens  and  burgesses. 

Total  • • 53 

lUELAKD. 

^ Gi  knights  of  shires. 

4 1 citizens  and  burgesses. 

Total  * 105 

Total  of  the  United  Kingdom,  G58. 

The  classes  of  persons  by  whom  these  representatives  are 
elected  may  be  described  generally  in  few  words,  if  the  legal 
questions  connected  witli  the  franchise,  which  are  both  nume- 
rous and  intricate,  be  avoided.  To  begin  with  the  English 
Counties.  Before  the  8th  of  Henry  VI.  all  freeholders  had  a 
right  to  vote  (or,  as  is  affirmed  by  some,  all  freemen)  ; but  by 
a statute  passed  in  that  year  (c.  7)  the  right  was  limited  to 
**  people  dwelling  and  resident  in  the  same  counties,  whereof 
every  one  of  them  shall  have  free  land  or  tenement  to  the 
value  of  40s,  by  the  year,  at  the  least,  above  all  charges.” 
By  the  Reform  Act  every  person,  being  of  full  age,  and  not 
subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  act,  was  seised  for  his  own  life,  or  the  life  of  another,  or 
for  any  lives  whatever,  of  a 40s,  freehold  j or  who  may  be 
seised  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  act,  provided  he  be 
in  actual  and  bond  fide  occupation ; or  who  may  come  into 
such  freehold  estate  by  marriage,  marriage  settlement,  devise, 
or  promotion  to  any  benefice  or  office,  is  still  entitled  to  vote  as 
a freeholder ; but  any  person  not  included  in  these  classes  ac- 
quiring a freehold  subsequently  to  the  act,  is  only  entitled  when 
it  shall  be  to  him  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than 
10/,  above  all  rents  and  charges  payable  out  of  or  in  respect 
of  the  same.”  Copyholders  having  an  estate  of  10/.,  a year; 
leaseholders  of  land  of  that  value  whose  leases  were  originally 
granted  for  60  years ; leaseholders  of  50/.,  with  20  years’  leases ; 
and  tenants  at  will  occupying  lands  or  tenements  paying  a rent 
of  not  less  than  50/.  a-year,  had  the  right  of  voting  conferred  by 
the  Reform  Act.  In  cities  and  boroughs  the  right  of  voting 
formerly  varied,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  in  each. 
With  certain  modifications  many  of  these  ancient  rights  were 
retained  by  the  Reform  Act,  as  that  of  freemen,  and  other  cor- 
porate qualifications ; and  the  occupiers  of  houses  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  10/.  were  added  to  the  old  constituencies. 
From  whatever  right  these  various  classes  of  persons  claim  to 
vote,  either  for  counties  or  for  cities  and  boroughs,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  shall  be  registered  in  lists  prepared  by  the  over- 
seers of  each  parish ; and  on  certain  days  courts  are  held,  by 
barristers  appointed  by  the  judges  for  that  purpose,  to  revise 
these  lists,  when  objections  may  be  made  to  any  name  inserted 
by  the  overseers,  and  if  held  to  be  sufficient  the  name  is  struck 
off  the  list,  and  tlie  claimant  will  have  no  right  to  vote  at  any 
ensumg  election  until  he  shall  have  succeeded  at  subsequent 
registrations  in  establishing  his  claim. 

The  Scotch  Reform  Act  reserved  the  rights  of  all  persons 
then  on  the  roll  of  freeholders  of  any  county,  or  who  were  en- 
titled to  be  put  upon  it,  and  extended  the  franchise  to  all 
owners  of  property  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  10/.,  and  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  leaseholders.  In  cities  and  boroughs  the  Act 
substituted  a 10/.  household-franchise  for  the  system  of  electing 
members  by  the  town  councils,  which  had  previously  existed. 
The  lists  of  claimants  ore  made  up  in  counties  by  tlic  school- 
masters of  each  parish,  and  in  boroughs  by  the  town-clerks, 
and  the  claims  and  objections  are  heard  and  determined  by  tlie 
sheriffs. 

In  Ireland  the  electors  for  counties,  as  settled  bv  the  Reform 
Act  for  Uiat  country,  consist  of  50/.  freeholders,  20/.  and  10/. 
freeholders,  and  leaseholders  of  different  descriptions,  and  rent- 
chargers.  In  cities  and  counties  of  towns,  in  addition  to  the 
county  constituencies,  there  are  40,.  householders,  10/.  lease- 
holders, and  freemen*  In  borouglia  there  ore  freeholders,  free- 


men, 10/.  liouseholders,  and  a few  5/.  householders,  whose  rights 
existei]  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Claims  and  objections 
are  determined  by  tlie  assistant  barristers  at  special  sessions. 

It  has  not  been  attempted  to  explain  in  detail  all  tlie  dis- 
tinctions of  the  elective  franchise,  neither  is  it  proposed  to  state 
all  the  grounds  upon  which  persons  may  be  disqualified  from 
voting.  Aliens,  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  un- 
sound mind,  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  or  convicted  of  cer- 
tain offences,  are  incapable  of  voting.  3faiiy  officers  also  con- 
cerned in  (he  collection  of  the  revenue  are  disqualified. 

To  be  eligible  as  a memlier,  a person  must  possess  the  pro- 
perty-qualification required  by  llie  Act  1 and  2 Viet.  c.  48, 
viz.,  to  1)6  a knight  of  the  shire,  he  must  be  etititled,  for  his 
own  use  and  benefit,  to  real  or  personal  property,  or  both  to- 
gether, to  the  amount  of  600/.  a-year ; and  to  be  a citizen  or 
burgess,  he  must  be  entitled  to  one-half  the  amount  of  that 
qualification.  Before  the  passing  of  that  Act  a freehold  pro- 
perty in  land  to  the  amount  of  600/,  and  300/.  a-year  respect- 
ively alone  conferred  the  necessary  qualification. 

Members  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  require  no  qualification;  and  the 
eldest  sons  or  heirs  apparent  of  peers,  or  of  persons  qualified  to 
be  knights  of  the  shire,  are,  by  law,  qualified  to  serve  without 
having  tlie  property  required  by  others.  In  Scotland  no  pro- 
perty-qualification is  established. 

There  are  other  requisites  besides  property  to  enable  persons 
to  sit  in  Parliament.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  that  tbe  mem- 
ber chosen  should  be  himself  one  of  the  body  represented.  Tbe 
law,  however,  was  constantly  disregarded,  and  in  1774  was 
repealed.  An  alien  is  not  eligible.  The  Act  12  and  13 
Will.  III.  declares  that  *‘no  person  bom  out  of  the  kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging  (although  he  be  naturalized  or  made  a denizen,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  bom  of  English  parents),  shall  be  capable  to 
be  of  the  privy  council  or  a member  of  either  bouse  of  parlia- 
ment,’’ The  1 Geo,  I.  stat.  2,  c.  4,  in  order  to  enforce  more 
strongly  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  William,  enacts  that  “ no 
person  shall  hereafter  be  naturalized,  unless  in  tbe  bill  exhi- 
bited for  that  purpose  there  be  a dause  or  particular  words 
inserted  to  declare  that  such  person  is  not  thereby  enabled  to 
be  a member  of  either  bouse  of  parliament;’*  but  as  no  clause 
of  this  nature  can  bind  any  future  parliament,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  repeal  it  in  particular  cases  by  a previous  .A.ct,  and 
then  to  pass  the  Act  for  naturalization  without  any  restriction, 
as  was  done  in  respect  to  Prince  Leopold  in  1816,  and  Prince 
Albert  in  1840.  A member  must  be  of  age.  Before  the  7 
and  8 Will.  Ill,  c.  25,  which  declared  the  law,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  minors  to  sit  and  vote.  On  the  16th  of  December, 
1690,  on  the  bearing  of  a controverted  election,  Mr.  Trenchard 
was  admitted  by  bis  counsel  to  be  a minor ; but,  notwith- 
standing, upon  a division  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 
(2  Hats.  Prec.  9.  lOComm,  Joum.  508.) 

Mental  imbecility  is  a disqualification;  and  should  a 
member,  who  was  sane  at  tbe  time  of  his  election,  afterwards 
become  a lunatic,  his  seat  may  be  avoided,  as  in  ffie  case  of 
Grompound  in  1566.  (D’Ewes,  126;  Rogers,  57.)  English! 
peers  arc  ineligible  to  tlie  House  of  Commons,  as  having  a seat 
ill  tlie  upper  house ; and  Scotch  peers,  as  being  represented 
there : but  Irish  jieers,  unless  elected  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tive peers  of  Ireland,  may  sit  for  any  place  in  Great  Britain. 
The  English,  Scotch;  antl^rish  judges  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England)  arc  disqualified  (Comm. 
Joum.  9lh  Nor.  1608;  7 Geo.  II.  c.  16;  1 and  2 Goo.  IV. 
c.  44),  together  with  the  holders  of  various  offices  particularly 
excluded  by  statute.  A large  class  of  offices  which  inca|)aci- 
late  tlie  holders  for  jmrliament  arc  nnc  offices^  or  places  o( 
profit  umler  (he  crown,  created  since  the  25th  of  October,  1 705, 
os  defined  by  llic  6th  of  Anne,  c.  7,  Clorgj-men  arc  ineli- 
gible. This  was  a doubtful  point  until  tlie  4 1st  Geo.  III.,  c.  63, 
which  arose  out  of  Sir.  Home  Tooke's  election,  declared  tliai 
“ no  person  having  been  ordained  to  tlie  office  ofjiricst  or  deacon 
or  being  a minister  of  tlie  church  of  Scotland,  is  cajiable  o; 
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being  elected ; and  if  be  sits  or  votes,  be  is  liable  to  forfeit  500/. 
for  each  day,  to  any  one  who  may  sue  for  it.  The  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  are  also  excluded  by  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  s.  9. 
Government  contractors,  being  supposed  to  be  liable  to  the 
influence  of  their  employers,  are  disqualified  from  serving  in 
Parliament.  The  .Act  22  Geo.  III.  c.  45,  declares  that  any 
person  who  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  himself,  or  by  any  one 
iin  trust  fur  him,  undertake  any  contract  with  a government 
■department,  shall  be  incapable  of  being  elected,  or  of  sitting  or 
•voting  during  tlie  time  he  shall  hold  such  contract,  or  any 
•share  thereof,  or  any  benefit  or  emolument  arising  from  the 
•same.  The  Act  does  not  atlect  incorporated  trading  compa- 
mies,  contracting  in  their  corporate  capacity.  The  penalties 
Ifor  violations  of  the  Act  are  peculiarly  severe.  A contractor 
Bitting  or  voting  is  liable  to  forfeit  £500  for  every  day  on  which 
Hie  may  sit  or  vote,  to  any  person  who  may  sue  for  the  same  j 
and  every  person  against  whom  this  penalty  shall  be  recovered 
US  incapable  of  holding  any  contract.  The  Act  goes  still  fur- 
ther (s.  10),  and  even  imposes  a penalty  of  £500  upon  any 
ijieison  who  admits  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
nbare  of  a contract. 

By  the  52  Geo.  III.  c.  Ill,  whenever  a member  shall  be 
"ound  and  declared  a bankrupt,  he  shall  be  for  twelve  mouths 
incapable  of  sitting  and  voting,  unless  the  commission  be  su- 
nerseded,  or  the  creditors  paid  or  satisfied  to  tlie  full  amount 
of  their  debts.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  the  Com- 
missioners are  required  to  certify  the  bankruptcy  to  the  Speaker, 
and  the  election  of  the  member  is  void.  In  this  Act  there  is 
no  penalty  for  a bankrupt  sitting  and  voting;  and  as  no  official 
notice  of  his  bankruptcy  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  Speaker 
for  twelve  montlis,  it  seems  that  he  might  sit  with  impunity  in 
Ihe  meap  time,  unless  petitioned  against. 

These  are  the  chief  but  not  the  only  grounds  of  disqualifica- 
lion  for  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Many  others  will 
lie  found  coUected  in  the  various  works  upon  Election  Law, 

'.  here,  also,  those  which  have  been  touched  upon  in  this  place 
ire  more  fully  detailed.  (Rogers,  Shepherd,  Stephens,  &c.) 

To  these  explanations  concerning  the  persons  of  whom  par- 
iament  is  composed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  particulars 
IS  to  the  mode  of  election,  farther  than  that  the  elections  are 
leld  by  the  sherifl's  or  other  returning  officers,  in  obedience  to 
king’s  writ  out  of  Chancery,  and  are  determined  by  the 
iiajority  of  registered  voters. 

The  lords  and  commons  originally  were  one  assembly,  but 
lie  date  of  their  separation  is  not  known.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
rates  that  he  had  seen  a record,  30  Hen.  I.  (1130),  of  their  de- 
rrees  and  seats  as  one  body,  and  affirms  that  the  separation 
>iok  place  at  the  desire  of  the  commons.  (13  ‘State  Trials  ’ 
*410.)  Elsynge  avers  that  “the  commons  ever  had  a place 
iir  their  consultation  apart  from  tlie  lords,  though  tliey  did 
'Tten  meet  and  sit  togetlier  in  one  room,”  and  he  gives  several 
rrecedents  in  support  of  his  position.  (‘  Manner  of  Holding 
ifarliamcnts,’  pp.  101-104,  153.) 


Power  and  Juhisuiction  op  Parliament. 

1.  Legislative  -Althoritx  collectively. — The  autho- 
tty  of  (larliamcnt  extends  over  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  its 
■ulouies  and  foreign  possessions.  There  are  no  other  limits  to 

t I power  of  making  laws  for  the  whole  empire  than  those 
hich  are  common  to  it  and  to  all  other  sovereign  authority, 
re  willingness  of  tlie  people  to  obey,  or  their  power  to  resist 
iiem.  It  has  power  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  country,  for 
«iat  is  tlie  constitution  which  the  last  act  of  parliament  has 
*>aile.  It  may  take  away  life  by  acts  of  attainder,  and  make 
^ alien  be  as  a natural-born  subject. 

I'l  Parliament  docs  not  in  the  ordinary  course  legislate  directly 
^r  the  colonies.  For  some,  the  queen  in  council  legislates, 
|»id  othcre  have  legislatures  of  their  own,  and  propound  laws 
V their  internal  government,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
^ ecu  in  council ; but  Ihese  may  afterwards  be  repealed  or 
.n«ided  by  statute  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Their  legisla- 
on  eir  ‘iws  arc  both  subordinate  to  the  supreme  power 


of  the  mother  country.  The  constitution  of  Lower  Canada 
was  suspended  in  1838;  and  a provisional  government,  with 
legislative  functions  and  great  executive  powers,  was  esta- 
blished by  the  British  parliament.  Slavery  was  abolished  by 
an  act  of  parliament  in  1833  throughout  all  the  British  posses- 
sions, whether  governed  by  local  legislatures  or  not;  but  cer- 
tain measures  for  carrying  into  efifect  the  intentions  of  par- 
liament were  left  for  subsequent  enactment  by  the  local 
bodies,  or  by  the  queen  in  council.  The  house  of  assembly  of 
Jamaica,  the  most  ancient  of  our  colonial  legislatures,  had 
neglected  to  pass  an  efl'ectual  law  for  the  regulation  of  prisons, 
which  became  necessary  upon  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
and  parliament  immediately  interposed  and  passed  a statute  for 
that  purpose.  The  assembly  were  indignant  at  the  interference 
of  the  mother  country,  and  neglected  their  functions,  until  an 
act  was  jiassed  by  the  imperial  parliament  which  would  have 
suspended  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  unless  within  a given 
time  they  resumed  them. 

The  power  of  imposing  taxes  upon  colonies  for  the  support 
of  the  parent  state  was  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  parliament 
in  the  case  of  the  provinces  of  North  America ; but  this  attempt 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  severance  of  that  great 
country  from  our  own.  The  injustice  and  hardship  of  colonial 
taxation  may  be  admitted ; but  whatever  may  be  urged  against 
it  on  grounds  of  morality  or  expediency,  the  legal  right  of 
parliament  to  impose  taxes  upon  all  persons  within  the  British 
dominions  is  unquestionable. 

There  are  some  subjects  indeed  upon  which  parliament,  in 
familiar  language,  is  said  to  have  no  right  to  legislate;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Church ; but  no  one,  who  thinks  correctly, 
can  intend  more  by  that  expression  than  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
make  laws  as  to  such  matters.  The  very  prayers  and  services 
of  the  Church  are  prescribed  by  statute.  Parliament  has 
changed  the  professed  religion  of  the  country,  and  has  altered 
the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne.  To  conclude,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  power  of  parliament  “ is  so 
transcendent  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either 
for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds.” 

2.  Distribution  ok  Powers  between  Kino,  Lords,  and 
Commons. — Custom  and  convenience  have  assigned  to  different 
branches  of  the  legislature  peculiar  powers ; but  they  are  subject 
to  any  limitation  or  even  transference  which  parliament  may 
think  fit.  The  king  swears  at  the  coronation  to  govern 
“according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  upon,”  and 
these  of  course  may  be  altered.  Prerogatives  of  the  crown 
which  have  ever  been  enjoyed  might  yet  be  taken  away  by  the 
king,  with  the  consent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  The 
king  sends  and  receives  ambassadors,  enters  into  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  and  declares  war  or  peace,  without  the  con- 
currence of  lords  and  commons ; but  these  things  he  cannot  do 
without  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  par- 
liament. W ithout  entering  into  a view  of  his  general  preroga- 
tives, it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  certain  parliamentary 
functions  exercised  by  him,  which  are  most  important  in  the 
business  of  legislation. 

Summons. — It  is  by  the  act  of  the  king  alone  that  parliament 
can  be  assembled.  There  have  been  only  two  instances  in 
which  the  lords  and  commons  have  met  of  their  own  authority, 
namely,  previously  to  tlie  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  and 
at  the  Revolution  in  1688. 

The  first  act  of  Charles  II. 's  reign  declared  the  lords  and 
commons  to  be  tlie  two  houses  of  parliament,  notwithstanding 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  they  had  been  assembled,  and 
all  their  acts  were  confirmed  by  the  succeeding  parliament 
summoned  by  the  king ; which  however  qualified  tlie  confirm- 
ation of  them  by  declaring  that  “ the  manner  of  the  assem- 
bling, enforced  by  the  difficulties  and  exigencies  which  then 
lay  upon  the  nation,  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  example.”  In 
the  same  manner  the  first  act  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  ileclarcd  the  convention  of  lords  and  commons  lo  be  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  as  if  they  had  been  summoned  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  form,  and  tlie  succeeding  parliament 
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recoRnijcil  the  legality  of  their  acta.  Rut  although  the  king 
may  determine  the  period  for  calling  parliameiitB.  hU  preroga- 
tive is  restrained  within  certain  limits;  os  he  is  Iwund  by 
statutes  (It)  Charles  II.  c.  1,  and  fl  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  2)  to 
issue  writs  witidii  three  years  after  the  determination  of  any 
jiarliament;  while  the  practice  of  providing  money  for  the 
public  service  by  annual  enactments  renders  it  compulsory 
upon  him  to  meet  parliament  every  year. 

There  is  one  contingency  upon  which  the  parliament  may 
meet  without  summons,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament. It  was  provided  by  the  6 Anne,  c.  7,  that,  case 
there  should  he  no  parliament  in  being  at  the  time  of  tlie  de- 
mise of  the  crown,  then  the  lost  preceding  parliament  should 
immediately  convene  and  sit  at  Westminster,  as  if  the  said  par- 
liament had  never  been  dissolved.*^  By  the  37  Geo.  III. 
c.  127,  a parliament  so  revived  would  only  continue  in  exist- 
ence for  six  months,  if  not  sooner  dissolved. 

As  the  king  appoints  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  so  also 
at  the  commencement  of  every  session  he  declares  to  both  houses 
the  cause  of  summons  by  a speech  delivered  to  them  in  tlie 
House  of  Lords  by  himself  in  person,  or  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  him.  Until  he  has  done  tliis,  neither  house  can 
proceed  with  any  business. 

The  causes  of  summons  declared  do  not  make  it  necessary 
for  parliament  to  consider  them  only,  or  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  consideratiori  of  any  of  them.  After  the  speech,  any 
business  may  be  commenced ; and  the  commons,  in  order  to 
assert  their  right  to  act  without  reference  to  any  authority  but 
their  own,  invariably  read  a bill  a first  time  pro/brmd  before 
they  take  the  speech  into  consideration.  Other  business  is  also 
done  very  frequently  at  the  same  time.  New  writs  are  issued 
for  places  which  have  become  vacant  during  a recess,  returns 
are  ordered,  and  even  addresses  are  presented  on  matters  un- 
connected with  the  speech.  In  1840  a question  of  privilege, 
arising  out  of  the  action  of  Stockdale  against  the  printers  of  the 
house,  w'os  entertained  before  any  notice  was  taken  of  her 
Majesty's  s])eecli. 

ProrogatioJi  and  Parliament,  it  has  been 

seen,  can  only  commence  its  deliberations  at  the  time  appointed 
by  the  king ; neither  can  it  continue  them  any  longer  than  he 
pleases.  He  may  prorogue  parliament  by  having  his  command 
signified  in  his  presence  by  the  lord  chancellor  or  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  both  houses,  or  by  writ  under  the  great 
seal,  or  by  commission.  The  effect  of  a prorogation  is  at  once 
to  suspend  all  business  until  parliament  may  be  summoned 
again.  Not  only  are  the  sittings  of  parliament  at  an  end,  but 
all  proceedings  pending  at  tlie  time,  except  impeaciiments  by 
the  commons,  are  quashed.  A bill  must  be  renewed  after  a 
prorogation,  as  if  it  bad  never  been  introduced,  though  the  pro- 
rogation be  for  no  more  than  a day.  William  III.  prorogued 
parliament  from  the  21st  of  October,  1689,  to  the  23rd,  in 
order  to  renew  the  Bill  of  Rights,  concerning  which  a difference 
had  arisen  between  the  two  houses  that  was  fatal  to  it.  It  being 
a rule  that  a bill  cannot  be  passed  in  either  house  twice  in  the 
same  session,  a prorogation  has  been  resorted  to  in  otlier  cases 
to  enable  a second  bill  to  be  brought  in. 

Adjournment  is  solely  in  the  power  of  each  house  respect- 
ively. It  has  not  been  uncommon  indeed  for  the  king's  plea- 
sure to  be  signified,  by  message  or  proclamation,  that  both 
houses  should  adjourn.  Kifhcr  of  them  however  may  decline 
complying  with  wimt  can  bd  considered  ns  no  more  than  a re- 
quest. Business  bos  frequently  been  transacted  after  the  king's 
desire  has  been  made  known,  and  the  question  for  ndjouniment 
has  afterwards  been  put  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Uivtohition, — Tlie  king  may  also  put  an  end  to  the  existence 
of  parliament  by  a dissolution.  He  is  not  however  entirely 
free  to  define  tiic  duration  of  n ])arliatnent,  for  after  seven  years 
it  ceases  to  exist  tinder  'the  statute  of  George  I.,  commonly 
known  ns  the  Septennial  Act.  Before  the  Triennial  Act, 
6 William  and  Mary,  flierc  was  no  limit  to  the  contiminnce  of 
n parliament,  except  the  will  of  (lie  king.  Parliament  is  dis- 
solved by  proclamatifm,  after  having  been  prorogued  to  a cer- 


tain day.  This  practice,  according  to  Hatsell,  which  has  now 
been  uniform  for  above  a century,  has  probably  arUeii  from 
those  motives  that  are  suggested  by  Cliarles  L,  in  bis  speech  in 
1628,  ‘ Uiat  it  should  !>e  a general  maxim  with  kings  them- 
selves only  to  execute  pleasing  tilings,  and  to  avoid  appearing 
jicrsonally  in  matters tliat  may  st-cm  harsh  and  disagreeable.’” 

In  addition  to  tliese  several  powers  of  calling  a parliament, 
appointing  its  meeting,  directing  the  commencement  of  its 
proceedings,  determining  them  for  an  indefinite  time  by  pro- 
rogation, and  finally  of  dissolving  it  altogetlier,  the  crown  has 
other  parliamentary  powers,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed  in 
treating  of  the  functions  of  die  two  bouses. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  lords,  and  their  right  to  pass 
bills  affecting  the  peerage  which  the  commons  may  not  amend, 
are  the  only  properties  peculiar  to  them,  ajiart  from  tlieir  per- 
sonal rights  and  privileges. 

Suppbj. — The  chief  jiowers  vested  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  those  of  imposing  taxes  and  voting  money  for  the  public 
service.  Bills  for  these  purposes  can  only  originate  in  that 
bouse,  and  the  lords  may  not  make  any  alterations  in  them, 
except  for  the  correction  of  clerical  errors. 

Many  disputes  between  the  two  bouses  bare  arisen  in  die 
exercise  of  the  privileges  of  the  commons  in  matters  of  supply, 
but  these  are  so  well  understood  and  acknowledged,  and  ilie 
precedents  which  illustrate  them  are  so  numerous,  that  there  is 
now  little  dilSculty  in  determining  where  they  have  been  in- 
fringed. If  the  lords  insist  upon  retaining  any  clause  or 
amendment  involving  an  intrusion  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
commons,  the  commons  must  throw  out  the  bill.  It  is  custom- 
ary, in  cases  where  the  commons  have  no  Direction  to  the 
words,  but  only  to  their  introduction  by  the  lords,  to  bring  in  a 
new  bill  themselves,  containing  those  words,  and  to  send  it  up  to 
the  lords  for  their  agreement.  On  the  opening  of  parliament  the 
king  directs  estimates  of  the  sums  required  for  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  public  service  to  be  laid  before  tlie  house,  but 
the  amount  of  these  may  lie  varied  by  the  commons  at  |deasare.| 
Grants  of  money  for  objects  not  included  in  the  estimates  canH 
not  be  made  without  the  king's  recommendation  being  sieuified,j 
The  king,  however,  though  he  originates  these  grants,  has  no  fur-j 
ther  power  in  matters  of  taxation  and  supply  than  that  of  giving 
his  assent  to  bills  which  have  been  agreed  to  by  both  bouses  d 
pavliameiit.  'V'iolations  of  this  constitutional  law  had  not  l«eei 
unfrequent  before  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  then  it  was  ex- 
pressly declared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  “ that  levying  money  foi 
or  to  the  use  of  the  crown  by  pretence  of  the  prerogaii  ve,wi!hotH 
grant  of  parliament,  for  longer  time  or  in  other  manner  than  tli( 
same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal."  The  commons  will  noi 
allow  the  right  of  the  lords  to  insert  in  a bill  any  pccimiarj 
penalties  or  to  alter  the  amount  or  application  of  any  |>enall; 
imposed  by  tlicmselves  ; but  the  rigid  assertion  of  this  rule  wa 
found  to  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  and  a standmj 
order  was  made  in  1631,  directing  the  Sl^eaker  in  each  caf«  t 
report  whether  the  object  of  tlie  lords  appears  to  lie  to  imposi 
vary,  or  take  away  any  pecuniary  charge  or  burthen  on  th 
subject,*’  or  “only  to  relate  to  the  punishment  of  offeuct-s 
and  the  house  shall  determine  whether  it  may  l)c  expedient  i 
such  particular  case  to  insist  upon  the  exercise  of  their  pr 
vilcgc.*’ 

Jhghf  (if  deUrmining  Eieciiom, — Another  important  ]H)w< 
peculiar  to  the  commons  is  that  of  determining  all  matte- 
touching  the  election  of  their  own  members,  and  involvir 
flierein  the  rights  of  the  electors.  Upon  the  latter  portion 
their  right  a memorable  contest  arose  lirtwcen  the  lords  ar 
commons  in  1704.  Asliby,  a burgess  of  Aylesbury,  brougi 
an  action  at  common  law'  against  tlie  reluming-onicers  of  th 
town  for  having  refused  to  permit  him  to  give  liis  vote  at  i 
election.  verdict  was  obtained  by  him,  but  a judgment  w 
given  against  him  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  which  was  revers* 
i»y  the  House  of  Ixirds  upon  a writ  of  error.  The  commo 
declared  that  “ the  determination  of  the  right  of  election 
members  to  serve  in  parliament  is  the  projior  business  of  t 
House  of  Commons,  which  they  would  always  be  very  jealo 
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of,  and  this  jurisdiction  of  theirs  is  uncontested ; tliat  they  ex- 
ercise a great  power  in  that  matter,  for  they  oblige  the  officer 
to  alter  his  return  according  to  their  judgment ; and  that  they 
cannot  judge  of  tlie  right  of  election  witliout  determining  tlie 
right  of  the  electors ; and  if  electors  were  at  liberty  to  prosecute 
suits  touching  their  right  of  giving  voices  in  other  courts,  there 
might  be  different  voices  in  other  courts,  which  would  make 
conffision,  and  be  dishonourable  to  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  that  therefore  such  an  action  w*as  a breach  of  privilege.** 
In  addition  to  the  ordimuy  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction  as  re- 
garded the  right  of  elections,  tlie  commons  relied  upon  an  act 
of  the  7 ill.  III.  c.  7,  by  which  it  had  been  declared  tliat 
*•  the  last  determination  of  the  House  of  Commons  concerning 
the  rigid  of  elections  is  to  be  pursued.”  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  objected  tliat  there  is  a great  difference  between  the 
right  of  the  electors^  and  the  right  of  the  elected : the  one  is  .a 
temporary  right  to  a place  in  parliament  pro  hac  vice ; the 
other  is  a freehold  or  a franchise.  Who  has  a right  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  may  be  properly  cognizable  there ; but 
who  has  a right  to  choose,  is  a matter  originally  established, 
even  before  there  is  a parliament.  A man  has  a right  to  his 
freehold  by  the  common  law,  and  the  law  having  annexed  his 
right  of  voting  to  his  freehold,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  his  freehold, 
and  must  depend  upon  it.  The  same  law  that  gives  him  his 
right  must  defend  it  for  him,  and  any  other  power  that  will 
pretend  to  take  away  his  right  of  voting  may  as  well  pretend 
to  take  away  the  freehold  upon  which  it  depends.”  These  ex- 
tracts from  the  Report  of  a Lords’  Committee,  27  March,  1704, 
upon  the  conferences  and  other  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Ashby  and  M lute,  give  an  epitome  of  the  main  arguments  upon 
which  each  party  in  the  contest  relied.  The  whole  of  this 
Report,  together  with  another  of  the  13tli  March,  may  he  read 
with  great  interest. 

Encouraged  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  five 
other  burgesses  of  Aylesbury,  now  familiarly  known  as  “ the 
Aylesbury  men,"  commenced  actions  against  the  constables  of 
their  town,  and  were  committed  to  Newgate  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a contempt  of  their  jurisdiction.  They  endea- 
voured to  obtain  their  discharge  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  but 
did  not  succeed.  The  commons  declared  their  counsel,  agents, 
and  solicitors  guilty  of  a breach  of  privilege,  and  committed 
them  also.  Resolutions  condemning  these  proceedings  were 
passed  by  the  lords ; conferences  were  held,  and  addresses  pre- 
■Sented  to  the  queen.  At  length  the  queen  came  down  and  pro- 
rogued jiarliament,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  contest  and  to 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Aylesbury  men  and  their  counsel. 

The  question  which  was  agitated  at  that  time  has  never  since 
larisen.  The  commons  have  continued  to  exercise  the  sole 
itight  of  determining  whether  electors  have  bad  the  right  to 
■vote,  while  inquiring  into  the  conflicting  claims  of  candidates 
ifor  scats  in  parliament,  and  specific  modes  for  trying  the  right 
lof  election  by  the  house  have  been  prescribed  by  statutes,  and 
■its  determination  declared  to  be  “ final  and  conclusive  in  all 
isubsequent  elections,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatso- 
levcr.” 

Connected  with  the  right  of  the  commons  to  adjudicate  upon 
lall  matters  relating  to  elections,  may  be  mentioned  their  power 
iMto  the  eligibility  of  candidates,  .lohn  Wilkes  was  expelled, 
iin  17C4,  for  being  the  author  of  a seditious  libel.  In  the  next 
{parliament  (February  3,  1700)  he.  was  again  expelled  for 
lanotber  libel ; a new  writ  was  ordered  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
hllescx,  which  he  represented,  and  he  was  re-elected  without  a 
scontest ; upon  which  it  was  resolved,  on  the  17th  of  February, 

*“  that,  having  been  in  this  session  of  parliament  expelled  this 
iliouse,  he  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a member  to 
«erve  in  this  preseirt  parliament.”  The  election  was  declared 
•void,  but  Mr.  Wilkes  was  again  elected,  and  bis  election  was 
wnce  mure  declared  void,  and  another  writ  issued.  A new 
(expedient  w.-rs  now  tried.  Mr.  Luttrell,  then  a member,  ac- 
•cepterl  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  .and  stood  against  Mr.  Wilkes 
-at  the  election,  and,  being  defeated,  petitioned  the  house  against 
■he  return  of  his  opponent.  The  house  resolved  that,  although 


a majority  of  the  electors  had  voted  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr.  Lut- 
trell ought  to  have  been  returned,  and  they  amended  the  return 
accordingly.  Against  this  proceeding  the  electors  of  Middle- 
sex presented  a petition,  without  effect,  as  the  house  declared 
that  Mr.  Luttrell  was  duly  elected.  The  whole  of  these  pro- 
ceedings were  severely  condemned,  and  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1782,  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of  February,  1769,  was  ordered 
to  be  expunged  from  the  journals  as  “ subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  whole  body  of  electors  of  this  kingdom."  A resolution 
similar  to  that  expunged  had  been  passed  in  the  cose  of  the 
unfortunate  Hall,  in  1.580,  as  part  of  the  many  punishments 
inflicted  upon  him,  which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
mention. 

Oalhs.— The  power  of  administering  oaths  exercised  by  the 
lords  is  not  claimed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  They  formerly 
endeavoured  to  attain  the  end  supposed  to  be  secured  by  the 
administration  of  an  oath,  by  resorting  to  the  authority  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  who  happened  to  be  members  of  their  own 
body;  but  all  such  expedients  have  long  since  been  abandoned, 
and  witnesses  guilty  of  falsehood  are  punished  by  the  house 
for  a breach  of  privilege,  not  being  amenable  to  the  laws  re- 
garding perjury.  Election  committees  have  power  by  statute 
to  administer  oaths,  and  witnesses  giving  false  evidence  ai’o 
guilty  of  perjury. 

3.  Privileges. — Both  houses  of  parliament  possess  various 
rights  and  privileges  for  the  maintenance  of  their  collective 
authority,  and  for  the  protection,  convenience,  and  dignity  of 
individu.al  members.  At  the  commencement  of  each  parlia- 
ment, it  is  usual  for  the  Speaker  to  lay  claim  to  certain  privi- 
leges, on  behalf  of  the  commons,  which  are  thus  briefly  stated 
in  his  petition  to  the  king  after  his  approval  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  : — “ That  their  persons,  their  estates  and  serv- 
ants may  be  free  from  arrests  and  all  molestations ; that  they 
may  enjoy  liberty  of  speech  in  all  their  debates;  may  have 
access  to  his  Majesty's  royal  person  whenever  occasion  shall 
require;  and  that  all  tlieir  proceedings  may  receive  from  his 
Majesty  the  most  favourable  construction.”  Tliese  privileges 
the  Speaker  has  “ laid  claim  to  of  tlie  king  " since  the  reign  of 
Henry  ^■]II.,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  always  enjoyed 
with  equal  certainty  before  tliat  time.  Some  of  them  have 
been  subsequently  confirmed,  modified,  and  even  abolished 
by  acts  of  parliament;  but  the  petition  of  the  Speaker  remains 
unchanged,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  prays  for  some 
privileges  which  have  been  disallowed  by  law  since  the  original 
form  was  adopted. 

Commitment  and  Fines. — The  power  of  commitment  for  con- 
tempt has  always  been  exercised  by  both  houses.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  courts,  and  al- 
lowed without  question.  Mr.  Wynn,  in  his  ‘ Argument,  ’ 
states  that  there  are  upwards  of  1000  cases  of  commitment  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  found  in  their  journals  since  1547. 
Breaches  of  privilege  committed  in  one  session  may  be  punished 
by  commitment  in  another,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Slur- 
ray,  in  1751-2,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  a libel 
until  the  end  of  the  session,  and  on  the  next  meeting  of  par- 
liament was  again  ordered  to  be  committed;  but  be  had  ab- 
sconded in  the  me.aii  while.  Contempts  of  a former  parliament 
may  also  be  punished.  The  lords  may  commit  for  a definite 
period  even  beyond  the  duration  of  the  session  or  parliament ; 
but  a commitment  by  the  commons  holds  good  only  mitil  the 
close  of  the  session. 

The  House  of  Lords,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  commit- 
ment, may  impose  fines.  This  privilege  is  not  exercised  by 
the  commons,  .although  there  is  a case  in  D’Ewes's  ‘Journal  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,’  in  which  Mr.  Hall,  a member  who  had  in- 
curred their  displeasure,  by  publishing  a work  “very  slander- 
ous and  derogatory  to  the  general  authority,  jiower,  and  state 
ol  the  house,  and  jirejudicial  to  the  validity  of  its  proceedings 
in  making  and  establishing  laws,*’  was  ordered  to  “pay  a fine 
to  the  queen  of  five  hundred  marks.*’  The  bouse  nt  the  same 
time  assumed  a power  not  found  to  have  been  exercised  in  other 
coses.  It  committed  Mr.  Hall  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  tliat 
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lie  should  rctnniii  tliere  for  " six  months,  mid  until  he  should 
make  retraction  of  the  book.”  This  jmiiishmcnt  was  commit- 
ment for  a time  certain  without  reference  to  the  continuance  of 
tlie  session,  and,  in  tlie  event  of  a refusal  to  retract  the  book, 
amounted  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  A practice  still  exists 
which  jiartakes  of  the  nature  of  a fine.  There  are  certain  fees 
payable  by  persons  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant- 
at-arms,  and  it  is  usual  on  discharging  them  out  of  custody  to 
attach  the  condition  of  the  “ payment  of  the  fees.”  These  fees 
have  been  occasionally  remitted  under  particular  circumstances 
in  one  case,  on  account  of  tlie  poverty  of  the  prisoner. 

Freedom  of  Speech. — Freedom  of  speech  is  one  of  the  privi- 
leges claimed  by  the  Speaker  on  behalf  of  tlie  commons,  but  it 
has  long  since  been  confirmed  as  the  right  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  by  statutes.  It  was  acknowledged  by  an  act  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the  stannary 
court  with  respect  to  Richard  Strode,  a member,  who  was  fined 
and  imprisoned  by  that  court  for  having  proposed  a bill  to  re- 
gulate die  tinners  in  Cornwall,  were  declared  illegal,  and  the 
repetition  of  similar  encroachments  upon  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament provided  against  The  language,  however,  was  thought 
ambiguous ; and  it  was  by  limiting  its  operation  to  the  case  of 
Strode,  that  a judgment  was  obtained  in  the  King’s  Bench 
against  Sir  John  Elliot,  Denzil  Hollis,  and  Valentine,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  A true  interpretation  of  the  law  was  sub- 
sequently established  by  resolutions  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  by  a formal  reversal  of  this  judgment  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  most  solemn  recognition  of  the  privilege  is 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  declares  “ that  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  debates  and  proceedings  in  parliament  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament.” 

The  law  presumes  that  everything  said  in  parliament  is 
with  the  view  to  the  public  good  and  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  public  business;  but  should  the  member  pub- 
lish his  speech,  he  is  viewed  as  an  author  only,  and  if  it 
contain  libellous  matter,  he  will  not  be  pirotected  by  the 
privilege  of  parliament.  In  1795  an  information  was  filed 
against  Lord  Abingdon  for  libel.  His  lordship  had  accused 
his  attorney,  in  parliament,  of  improper  conduct  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  afterwards  published  his  speech  in  several  news- 
jiapers  at  his  own  expense.  His  lordship  pleaded  his  own 
cause,  and  contended  that  he  had  a right  to  print  what  he  had, 
by  the  law  of  parliament,  a right  to  speak  ; but  Lord  Kenyon 
said  “ that  a member  of  parliament  had  certainly  a right  to 
publish  his  speech,  but  that  speech  should  not  be  made  a 
vehicle  of  slander  against  any  individual ; if  it  was,  it  was  a 
libel.”  In  1813  a much  stronger  case  of  the  same  kind  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Creevey,  a member,  had  made  a charge  against 
an  individual  in  the  House  of.  Commons,  and  incorrect  re- 
ports of  his  speech  having  .'appeared  in  several  newspapers, 
Mr.  Creevey  sent  a correct  report  to  an  editor,  request- 
ing him  to  publish  it  in  his  newsjiapcr.  A jury  found  Mr. 
Creevey  guilty  of  libel,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
refused  an  application  for  a new  trial ; on  which  occasion 
Lord  Ellenborough  said,  “ a member  of  that  house  has  spoken 
what  he  thought  material,  and  what  he  was  at  liberty  to  speak 
in  his  character  as  a member  of  that  house.  So  far  he  is  pri- 
vileged : but  he  has  not  stopped  there ; but,  unauthorized  by 
the  house,  has  chosen  to  publish  an  account  of  that  speech  in 
what  he  has  pleased  to  call  a corrected  form,  and  in  that  pub- 
lication has  thrown  out  rcfieclions  injurious  to  tlie  character 
of  an  individual.” 

Freedom  from  Arrest. — The  .S]ieaker’s  ]ictition  prays,  on  Iw- 
half  of  the  commons,  “ that  tlieir  jicrsons,  their  estates,  and 
servants,  may  be  free  from  arrests  and  all  molestations."  These 
words  are  not  more  extensive  than  the  ]irivilege  os  formerly 
enjoyed,  and  instances  in  which  it  has  been  enforced  may  be 
found  in  nearly  every  ]mge  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Jour- 
nals. Tliis  privilege  has,  however,  liceii  limiterl  by  statutes,  the 
last  of  which  (10  Geo.  III.  c.  ,50)  states  in  the  preamble  that 
the  previous  laws  were  insufficient  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 


arising  from  the  delay  of  suits  by  reason  of  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, and  enacts  that  “ any  person  may  at  any  time  commence 
and  prosecute  any  action  or  suit,  &c.,  against  any  peer  or  lord 
of  parliament,  or  against  any  of  the  knights,  citizens,  or  bur- 
gesses for  tlie  time  living,  or  against  any  of  their  menial  or  any 
other  servants,  or  any  other  jiersou  entitled  to  tlie  privilege  of 
parliament,  and  no  such  action  shall  lie  imjieached,  stayed,  or 
delayed  by  or  under  colour  or  pretence  of  any  privilege  of  jiar- 
liament.”  Oliedience  to  any  rule  of  the  courts  of  Queen  s 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer  may  be  enforced  against 
any  person  entitled  to  privilege  by  distress  infinite,  in  case  any 
person  entitled  to  the  lieneCt  of  such  rule  shall  choose  to  jiro- 
ceed  in  that  way. 

Tlie  persons  of  members  are  still  free  from  arrest  or  imprison- 
ment in  civil  actions,  but  their  property  is  as  liable  to  the 
legal  claims  of  all  otlier  persons  as  that  of  any  private  indivi- 
dual. Their  servants  do  not  enjoy  any  privilege  or  immunity 
whatever. 

The  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  has  always  been  subject 
to  die  exception  of  cases  of  “ treason,  felony,  and  surety  of  tlie 
peace;”  and  though  in  other  criminal  charges  each  house  may, 
if  it  see  fit,  prevent  the  abstraction  of  a memlier  from  bis  par- 
liamentary duties,  the  case  of  I-ord  Cochrane,  in  1815,  will 
show  how  little  protection  the  House  of  Commrais  extends  to 
its  members  in  such  cases.  Lord  Cochrane,  having  been  in- 
dicted and  convicted  for  a conspiracy,  was  committed  to  the 
King's  Bench  Prison.  He  afterwards  escaped,  and  was  arrested 
by  the  marshal  while  sitting  on  pie  privy  councillor's  bench  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  at  w hich 
time  there  was  no  member  present,  prayers  not  having  been 
read.  The  committee  of  privileges  declared  that  by  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  marshal  of  the  King’s  Bench  “ the  privileges  of 
parliament  did  not  appear  to  have  been  violated  so  as  to  call 
for  the  interposition  of  the  house,” 

Courts  of  justice  have  committed  privileged  persons  for  con- 
tempt, and  parliament  has  refused  to  protect  them.  By  a 
standing  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Slh  June,  1757,  it  was 
declared  “ that  no  peer  or  lord  of  parliament  bath  privilege  of 
peerage  or  of  parliament  against  being  compelled  by  process  of 
the  courts  of  'VVestminster-hall  to  pay  obedience  to  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus  directed  to  him ;”  and  in  the  case  of  Earl  Fer- 
rers, it  was  decided  that  an  attachment  may  be  granted  if  a 
peer  refuses  obedience  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  ’There 
have  been  two  recent  cases,  that  of  Mr.  Long  M elleslcy  in 
1831,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lechmere  Charlton  in  1837,  in  which 
members  committed  by  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  for  contempt  liave 
laid  claims  to  privilege,  which  were  not  admitted  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Peers  are  always  free  from  arrest ; and  as  regards  the  com- 
mons, tlieir  privilege  is  generally  held  to  exist  for  40  days  .after 
every  prorogation  and  40  days  before  the  next  appointed  meeting. 

Jimisdiction  of  Courts  of  Law  in  Matters  of  Privilege. — In 
connection  with  the  exercise  of  privilege,  an  important  point  of 
law  arises  as  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  justice.  It  is  one 
of  groat  interest  and  still  greater  doubt,  and  has  at  various 
times  been  tlie  occasion  of  much  dispute  and  difficulty.  Each 
house  of  ptuliament  is  acknowledged  to  lie  the  judge  of  its  own 
privileges.  .Sir  Edwartl  Coke  affirms,  “ whatever  matter  .ariset 
concerning  cither  house  of  parliament,  ought  to  be  examined, 
'discussed,  and  adjudged  in  that  house  to  which  it  relates,  anc 
not  elsewhere."  (4  lust.)  But  again,  in  the  disputes  in  tin 
case  of  the  .\ylesbury  men,  which  has  liecn  already  referred  to, 
the  lords  commuuicatetl  to  the  commons  at  a conference  a re. 
solution,  “ that  neither  house  of  jaarliament  have  power  by  anj 
vote  or  declaration  to  create  to  themselves  new  privileges  no 
wamuited  by  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  parliamiait,' 
which  was  assented  to  by  the  commons.  (14  Commons'  Jour 
iials,  555,  560.)  The  degree  of  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  b; 
the  courts,  and  the  projicr  mode  of  dealing  willi  actions  involv 
ing  matters  of  privilege,  it  would  indeed  lie  difficult  to  deter 
mine,  atler  the  inconsistencies  which  have  lieen  shown  in  prac 
lice  and  the  great  variety  of  opinions  expressed  by  leonicd  met 
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No  more  than  a concise  statement  of  a few  cases  will  be  needed 
to  show  tlie  difficulties  in  which  the  question  is  involved. 

First,  as  to  the  right  of  courts  to  inquire  into  the  existence 
and  nature  of  privileges  claimed  by  either  house  of  jmrliament. 
Coke  lays  it  down  that  “ judges  ought  not  to  give  any  opinion 
of  a matter  of  parliament,  because  it  is  not  to  be  decided  by 
the  common  laws,  but  seamdum  leges  et  consueUtdinem  parlia^ 
men/i;  and  so  the  judges  in  divers  parliaments  iiave  confessed.” 
(1  Inst.,  15.)  When  Paty,  one  of  tlie  Aylesbury  men,  was 
brought  before  the  Queen's  Rench  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
JSIr.  Justice  Powell  said,  “This  court  may  judge  of  privilege, 
but  not  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons;” 
and  again,  “ This  court  judges  of  privilege  only  incidentally; 
for  when  an  action  is  brought  in  this  court,  it  must  be  given 
one  way  or  other.”  (2  Lord  Raymond,  1105.)  The  opinions 
of  other  judges  to  the  same  eflect,  expressed  at  diflerent  times, 
might  also  be  given.  The  words  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  that  the  “ debates  and  proceedings  in  parliament  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament,”  are  generally  relied  upon  in  confirmation  of  this 
doctrine.  If  tliis  view  were  always  taken  of  the  question,  little 
difference  behveeu  parliament  and  the  courts  of  law  would 
arise.  ITie  course  would  be  simple.  Whatever  action  might 
be  brought  would  be  determined  in  a manner  agreeable  to  the 
house  whose  privileges  were  questioned ; and  if  the  lords,  in 
case  of  appeal,  were  to  abide  by  the  same  rule,  there  would  be 
no  dissensions.  But  as  such  unanimity  of  opinion  has  not 
always  existed,  there  has  been  a clashing  of  jurisdictions,  which 
nothing  probably  but  a statute  can  prevent  for  the  future. 

A judgment  was  obtained  against  Sir  W.  Williams,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  [the  second  year  of 
James  II.,  for  having  caused  a paper  entitled  ‘ Dangerlields 
Narrative’  to  be  printed  by  order  of  the  house.  This  the  house 
declared  to  be  “ an  illegal  judgment,”  and  against  the  freedom 
of  parliament.  A bill  was  also  brought  in  to  reverse  the  judg- 
ment, but  it  miscarried  in  three  different  sessions.  (10  Com- 
mons' Journals,  177,  205.) 

The  denial  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the 
commons  in  1704,  in  respect  of  the  law  of  elections,  as  stated 
above,  is  another  important  occasion  on  which  the  privilege  of 
the  commons  has  clashed  with  the  judgments  of  the  ordinary 
courts. 

The  only  other  case  which  need  be  mentioned  in  this  place 
is  that  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard.  Messrs.  Hansard,  the  printers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  printed,  by  order  of  tliat  house, 
the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  in  which  a book  pub- 
lished by  Stockdale  was  described  in  a manner  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  libellous.  He  brought  an  action  against  Messrs. 
Hansard  during  a recess,  but  had  a verdict  against  him  upon  a 
plea  of  justification,  as  the  jury  considered  the  description  of 
the  work  in  question  to  be  accurate.  On  that  occasion  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Denman,  who  tried  the  cause,  made  a declara- 
tion adverse  to  the  privileges  of  the  house,  which  Messrs.  Han- 
sard had  set  up  as  part  of  their  defence.  In  his  direction  to 
U»e  jury,  his  lordship  said  “ that  the  fact  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  directed  Messrs.  Hansard  to  publish  all  their  par- 
liamentary reports  is  no  justification  for  them,  or  fur  any  book- 
seller who  publishes  a parliamentary  report  containing  a libel 
against  any  man.”  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  in 
1837,  to  examine  precedents  and  to  ascertain  the  law  and 
practice  of  parliament  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  papers 
printed  by  order  of  the  house,  llie  result  of  these  inquiries  was 
the  passing  of  the  following  resolutions  by  the  house : — 

“ That  tlie  jwwer  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  votes,  and 
proceedings  as  it  sliall  deem  necessary  or  conducive  to  the 
public  interests  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  constitutional 
functions  of  parliament,  more  especially  of  this  house  as  the 
representative  portion  of  it. 

“ That  by  the  law  and  privilege  of  parliament,  this  house 
has  tlie  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  upon  the 
existence  and  extent  of  its  privileges ; and  that  the  institution  or 
prosecution  of  any  action,  suit,  or  other  proceeding,  for  the 


purpose  of  bringing  them  into  discussion  or  decision  before  any 
court  or  tribunal  elsewhere  than  in  parliament,  is  a high  breach 
of  privilege,  and  renders  all  parties  concerned  therein  amenable 
to  its  just  displeasure,  and  to  tlie  punishment  consequent 
thereon. 

“ That  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to  decide  upon 
matters  of  privilege  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  either 
house  of  parliament  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  parliament,  and 
is  a breach  and  contempt  of  the  privileges  of  parliament.” 

Notwithstanding  these  resolutions,  Stockdale  immediately 
commenced  anotlier  action.  The  Queen’s  Bench  decided 
against  tlie  privileges  of  the  house.  A third  action  was  then 
brought  by  Stockdale,  and  not  being  defended,  judgment  went 
by  default,  and  the  damages  were  assessed  in  the  Sheriff’s  Court. 

As  yet  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  to  inquire  into  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament  and  to  give  judgments  inconsistent  with 
its  determination  has  alone  been  touched  upon;  the  next  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  actions  involving  privi- 
lege when  brought  in  the  courts.  The  practice  has  been 
extremely  various  and  inconsistent,  as  a rapid  view  of  it  will 
show.  In  1689,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  an  action 
had  been  brought  against  Topham,  the  seijeaut-at-arms,  for 
executing  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  arrest- 
ing certain  persons,  Topham  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  but  his  plea  was  overruled,  and  judgment 
was  given  against  him.  The  house  declared  the  judgment 
to  be  a breach  of  privilege,  and  committed  Sir  F.  Pem- 
berton and  Sir  T.  Jones,  tlie  judges,  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant.  (10  Commons’ Journals,  227.)  In  speaking  of  this 
proceeding,  Lord  Ellenborough  expressed  his  surprise  “ that  a 
judge  should  have  been  questioned  for  having  given  a judg- 
ment which  no  other  judge  who  ever  sat  in  his  place  could 
have  differed  from.” 

In  tlie  case  of  Ashby  and  White,  so  often  referred  to,  tlie 
commons  declared  “ tliat  whoever  shall  presume  to  commence 
any  action,  and  all  attorneys,  solicitors,  counsellors,  and  ser- 
jeants*at-law  soliciting,  prosecuting,  or  pleading  in  any  cose, 
are  guilty  of  a higli  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  house.” 
The  effect  of  this  resolution,  if  obeyed,  would  be  to  prevent 
the  courts  from  coming  to  any  decision  at  all  upon  matters  of 
privilege,  as  an  action  would  be  stopped  at  its  commencement; 
but  the  principle  has  not  been  adhered  to. 

When  Sir  Francis  Burdett  brought  actions  against  the 
Speaker  and  the  serjeant-at-arms,  in  1810,  for  taking  him  to 
the  Tower  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, they  were  directed  to  plead,  and  the  attorney-general 
received  instructions  to  defend  them.  A committee  at  the 
same  time  reported  a resolution  “ that  the  bringing  these 
actions  for  acts  done  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  house 
is  a breach  of  privilege,”  but  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  house. 
The  actions  proceeded  in  the  regular  course,  and  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  sustained  and  vindicated  the  authority  of  the 
house. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Stockdale  s first  action  was 
brought  when  parliament  was  not  sitting.  Having  no  specific 
directions  therefore  from  tlie  house,  Messrs.  Hansard  pleaded  to 
the  action,  Oii  tlie  general  issue  they  proved  the  orders  of  the 
house,  which  were  held  to  be  no  jirotectiou,  but  bad  judgment 
upon  a plea  which  would  have  availed  them  equally  if  tliey  had 
printed  the  report  complained  of  on  their  own  account.  Not- 
withstanding its  resolutions,  the  Iiouse,  on  being  acquainted 
with  this  action,  instead  of  acting  upon  them  when  a second 
was  commenced,  reverted  to  the  precedent  of  1810,  and 
directed  Messrs.  Hansard  to  plead,  and  the  attorney- general  to 
defend  them.  In  this  case  nothing  but  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  relied  upon  in  defence  of  Messrs. 
Hansard,  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  unanimously  decided 
against  them.  Still  the  House  of  Commons  was  reluctant  to 
act  upon  its  own  resolutions,  and  instead  of  punishing  the 
plaintiff  and  his  legal  advisers,  “ under  the  special  circum- 
stances of  tlie  case,'*  it  ordered  the  damages  and  costs  to  be 
paid.  The  resolutions,  however,  were  not  rescinded,  and  it  was 
then  determined  that  in  cose  of  future  actions  Messrs.  Hansard 
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uliould  not  plead  at  nil;  and  that  the  parlies  should  sufTcr  for 
their  contempt  of  the  reaolnlioiis  and  authority  of  the  house. 
Another  action  was  hrought  hy  the  same  person  and  for  the 
same  i)uhlicalion.  Messrs.  Hansard  did  not  plead,  the  judg- 
ment went  against  them  by  default,  and  the  damages  were 
assessed  by  a jury  in  the  SherilTs  Court  at  000/.  The  sheriffs 
of  Jliddlesex  levied  for  that  amount,  but  having  been  servcil 
with  copies  of  the  resolutions  of  the  house,  they  were  anxious 
to  delay  paying  the  money  to  Stockdale  as  long  as  possible,  in 
order  to  avoid  its  threatened  displeasure.  At  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  parliament  in  1840  the  money  was  still  in  their  hands. 
The  House  of  Commons  at  once  entered  on  the  consideration 
of  these  proceedings,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  spite  of  its 
resolutions,  and  in  the  first  place  committed  Stockdale  to  tire 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.  The  sheriffs  were  desired  to 
refund  the  money,  and,  on  their  refusal,  were  also  committed. 
Mr.  Howard,  the  solicitor  of  Mr.  Stockdale,  was  suffered  to 
escape  with  a reprimand.  The  sheriffs  retained  possession  of 
the  money  until  an  attachment  was  issued  from  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  when  they  paid  it  over  to  Stockdale.  Stockdale,  while 
in  prison,  commenced  a fourth  action  by  the  same  solicitor, 
and  with  him  was  committed  to  Newgale  for  the  offence ; and 
Messrs.  Hansard  were  again  ordered  not  to  plead.  Once  more 
judgment  was  entered  up  against  them,  and  a writ  of  inquiry 
of  damages  issued. 

Mr.  France,  the  under-sheriff,  upon  whom  the  execution  of 
this  writ  devolved,  having  been  served  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  commons,  expressed  by  petition  his  anxiety  to  p,ay  obe- 
dience to  them,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  house.  He 
then  obtained  leave  to  show  cause  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  on  the  fourth  day  of  Easter  term,  why  the  writ  of 
inquiry  should  not  be  executed.  Metinwhile  the  imprisonment 
of  the  plaintiff  and  his  attorney  did  not  prevent  the  prosecu- 
tion of  further  actions.  Mr.  Howai-d’s  son,  and  his  clerk,  Mr. 
Pearce,  having  been  concerned  in  conducting  such  actions, 
were  committed  for  tlie  contempt ; and  Messrs.  Hansard,  as 
before,  were  instructed  not  to  plead.  At  length,  as  there 
appeared  to  be  no  probability  of  these  vexatious  actions  being 
discontinued,  a bill  was  introduced  into  the  commons,  by 
which  proceedings,  criminal  or  civil,  against  persons  for  publi- 
cation of  papers  printed  by  order  of  either  house  of  parliament, 
are  to  be  stayed  by  the  courts,  upon  delivery  of  a certificate 
and  affidavit  to  the  efl’ect  th.at  such  publication  is  by  order  of 
parliament.  This  bill  passed  the  commons,  and  was  sent  up 
to  the  lords,  by  whom  it  was  returned  with  certain  amend- 
ments, to  which  the  commons  agreed ; and  subsequently  it 
received  the  royal  assent. 

In  executing  the  Speaker’s  warrant  for  taking  Mr.  Howard 
into  custody,  the  messengers  had  remained  some  time  in  his 
house,  for  which  he  brought  an  action  of  trespass  against 
them.  As  it  was  possible  tliat  they  might  have  exceeded 
their  authority,  and  as  the  right  of  the  house  to  commit 
was  not  directly  brought  into  question,  the  defendants  were, 
in  this  case,  instructed  to  plead;  although  a clause  for 
staying  further  proceedings  in  the  action  was  contained  in 
the  bill  which  was  pending,  at  tliat  time,  in  the  House 
of  Lords ; by  whom,  however,  it  was  afterwards  omitted. 
Tliis  last  action  was  not  proceeded  with.  This  act  has 
removed  one  ground  of  contention  between  parliament  and 
the  courts  of  law,  by  establishing  the  right  of  cither  house  to 
publish  whatever  they  think  necessary,  without  being  ques- 
tioned or  obstructed  ; lint  the  general  question  as  to  the  right  of 
the  courts  to  determine  matters  of  privilege  is  as  uncertain  as 
ever.  Since  Slockdale's  actions  the  commons  have  acted  with 
some  degree  of  caution  in  publishing  papers  that  appeared  to 
contain  refiections  upon  individuals,  and  have  desired  them 
to  be  printed  “ for  the  use  of  the  members  only thus  restrict- 
ing the  general  circulation  of  them,  which  had  given  rise  to 
their  former  disputes. 

Fohms  of  PaocEnuiiK. 
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Chancellor,  with  oilier  peers  appoinfed  by  commission  under 
the  great  seal  for  tliat  piir]>ose,  to  open  Oie  parliament  by  stat- 
ing “ that  his  Majesty  will,  as  soon  as  the  members  of  botli 
houses  shall  lie  swoni,  declare  the  causes  of  his  calling  tli'is 
jiarliainenf ; and  it  lieing  necessary  a Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  first  chosen,  that  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  repair  to  the  place  where  you  are  to  sit* 
and  there  proceed  to  the  ap|ioiiifment  of  some  proper  [lerBoii  to 
be  your  .Speaker ; and  tliat  you  present  such  jierson  whom  you 
shall  so  choose  here,  to-morrow  (at  an  hour  slated),  for  his 
Majesty  s royal  approbation.”  The  commons  then  proceed  at 
once  to  the  election  of  their  .Speaker.  If  any  debate  arises, 
the  clerk  at  tlie  table  acts  as  Speaker,  and  standing  up,  points 
to  the  memliers  as  they  rise.  He  also  jaits  the  question.  IVhen 
the  Speaker  is  chosen,  his  proposer  and  seconder  conduct  him 
to  the  chair,  where,  standing  on  the  upper  step,  lie  thanks  the 
house  and  fakes  his  seat.  It  is  usual  for  some  memlrers  to 
congratulate  him  when  he  has  taken  the  cliair.  As  yet  )»e  is 
only  .Speaker  elect,  and  as  such  presents  himself  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  acquaints  the  lords  com- 
missioners that  the  choice  of  the  commons  has  “fallen  upon 
him,  that  he  feels  the  difficulties  of  his  high  and  arduous 
office,  and  tliat,  “ if  it  should  lie  his  Majestv’s  pleasure  to  dis- 
approve of  this  choice,  his  Majesty's  faithful  commons  will  at 
once  select  some  other  member  of  their  house  better  qualified  to 
fill  the  station  than  liimself.”  It  is  stated  by  Hatsell,  that 
there  have  been  only  two  instances  “in  which  neither  this 
form,  of  having  the  royal  permission  to  proceed  to  tbe  election 
of  a .Speaker,  nor  the  other,  of  the  king’s  approbation  of  the 
person  elected,  have  been  observed.  The  first  is  the  election  of 
Sir  Harbnttle  Grimstone,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1660,  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  Convention  Parliament  which  met  at  the 
Restoration ; the  other  is  the  election  of  Mr.  Powle,  22iid 
January,  1688-9,  in  the  Convention  Parliament  at  the  Revolu- 
tion.” The  only  instance  of  the  royal  approbation  being 
refused  is  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  in  1678.  Sir 
.lohn  Topham  indeed  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1450,  but  his  ex- 
cuse was  admitted  by  the  king,  and  another  was  chosen  bv  the 
commons  in  his  place.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  knew  tliat 
it  had  been  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  excuse,  ]>ur- 
posely  avoided  making  any,  so  as  not  to  give  the  kuig  an  op- 
portunity of  treating  him  in  the  same  manner  as  his  pr^etessor 
had  been  treated  in  a former  reign. 

The  office  of  Speaker  is  one  of  great  honour  and  dignity. 
The  person  who  fills  it  takes  precedence  of  all  commoners, 
both  by  custom  and  by  legislative  declaration.  The  act  1 IVil- 
liam  and  Mary,  c.  21,  enacts  that  tlie  Lords  Commissioners 
for  the  Great  Seal,  “not  being  peers,  shall  have  and  take  place 
next  after  the  peers  of  this  realm,  and  the  Speaher  (f  the  lioute 
of  Commons”  He  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  the  house, 
and  is  required  to  enforce  the  obsen-.ance  of  all  rules  for  pre- 
serving order.  The  fulfilment  of  tliis  duty  is  often  a work  of 
great  difficulty,  and  needs  a quick  and  clear  judgment,  and 
much  firmness ; nor  can  the  elTect  of  a courteous  manner  in 
restraining  the  irregularities  of  individual  members  be  over- 
rated. He  is  constantly  appealeii  to  upon  matters  of  fonn  and 
order,  and  bis  decision  is  usu.ally  deferred  to  by  the  bouse; 
but  where  the  iiractice  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  he  states  his 
own  views,  and  le.ives  the  matter  to  tie  debated  and  determineil 
by  the  house  itself.  No  memlicr  can  s]>eak  without  being  called 
upon  by  tlie  Siie.aker,  and  when  several  rise  to  speak  at  the 
same  lime,  he  calls  u]ion  the  one  who  was  first  in  his  eye.  The 
speeches  also  are  addressed  to  him,  and  not  to  the  house.  The 
practice  in  this  respect  isdiircreiit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
a ])ccr,  after  being  called  upon  by  tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
Speaker,  addresses  himself  wholly  to  their  lordships.  The 
practice  of  the  two  houses  is  also  difTereiit  as  regards  the  |iart 
taken  ill  debate  by  their  rcs|rective  Siieakers.  In  the  Lords  the 
Lord  Chancellor  leaves  the  woolsack,  and  addresses  the  house 
ill  the  same  manner  as  any  other  jieer;  but  in  the  Commons 
tlie  .Siicaker  does  not  interfere  in  the  debates,  otherwise  than  in 
inainlaiiiiiig  onicr,  except  when  the  house  is  in  commillec,  and 
then  he  sits  upon  the  Privy  Councillors’  bench  on  the  right  of 
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the  cimir,  and  is  at  liberty  to  address  the  commiUee,  and  to 
take  part  In  its  proceedings. 

He  puts  all  questions  proposed  by  members  in  the  proper 
form,  and  requires  the  house  to  decide  upon  tliem.  When  lie 
has  put  a question  be  desires  **  As  many  as  are  of  that  opinion 
to  say  ‘ aye,*  ’*  and  “ as  many  as  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  to 
say  ‘no.*  ’’  In  most  cases  he  easily  determines  which  party  is 
the  most  numerous;  but  where  there  is  doubt,  the  sense  of  the 
house  is  taken  by  a division  in  a manner  whicli  will  be  presently 
described.  The  Speaker  declares  the  numbers  after  a division, 
but  is  not  required  to  record  his  own  vote  unless  the  numbers 
are  even,  and  then  he  must  vote  one  way  or  the  other,  in  order 
that  the  house  may  come  to  some  decision  upon  the  question 
which  has  been  put  from  the  chair.  Even  in  such  coses,  how- 
ever, there  are  precedents  which  frequently  determine  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  vote  is  given.  It  is  a difflcult  and  delicate 
office  to  give  an  opinion  under  such  circumstances,  especially 
when  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Speaker  to  withdraw  himself  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  contentions  of  parties;  and,  therefore,  when 
the  question  relates  to  the  stage  of  a bill — as  for  the  second 
reading,  for  instance — it  is  usual  for  him  to  vote  with  the 
“ ayes,”  in  order  to  givethe  house  an  opportunity  of  reconsider- 
ing the  hill  upon  a future  stage. 

He  issues  warrants  to  tlie  clerk  of  the  crown  for  new  writs  for 
electing  members  to  serve  for  vacant  seats  ; and  even  without 
an  order  of  the  bouse  he  is  enabled,  by  10  Geo.  III.,  c.  41,  and 
15Geo.  lIl.jC.  36,  in  certain  cases,  to  issue  such  warrants  during 
a recess.  He  also  issues  various  other  warrants  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  orders  of  the  house ; and  when  the  house  orders 
any  person  to  be  thanked  or  reprimanded,  the  duty  of  convey- 
ing tlie  sense  of  the  house,  in  appropriate  language,  devolves 
upon  him  ; and  it  is  usual  for  his  speeches  on  sucb  occasions 
to  be  printed  in  the  journals. 

■\Vhen  the  Speaker  has  been  approved,  he  lays  claim  on 
l>ehalf  of  the  commons,  by  humble  petition  to  his  ma- 
jesty, to  all  their  ancient  and  undoubted  rights  and  pri- 
vileges,” which  being  confirmed,  tlie  Speaker  with  the  com- 
mons retires  from  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Both  houses  then  proceed  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  law. 
In  the  commons  the  Speaker  takes  them  before  any  other  mem- 
l)cr.  Three  or  four  days  are  usually  occupied  in  this  duty 
before  the  queen  declares  to  both  houses,  in  person  or  by  com- 
mission, the  causes  of  calling  the  parliament.  From  this  time 
business  proceeds  regularly.  The  firat  thing  usually  done  in 
both  houses  is  to  vote  an  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne. 

Before  any  business  is  undertaken,  prayers  arc  read  ; in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a bishop,  and  in  the  Commons  by  their 
chaplain.  The  former  usually  meet  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  latter  at  four. 

Comluct  of  Divisionsy  the  House  of  Lords 

business  may  proceed  when  three  peers  are  present,  hut  forty 
members  are  required  to  assist  in  tlie  deliberations  of  the  lower 
house.  If  that  number  be  not  present  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
aftenioon,  when  the  house  is  told  by  the  vSpeakcr  before  he 
takes  the  chair ; or  if,  after  the  sitting  has  commenced,  notice 
be  taken,  or  if  it  appear  on  a division,  that  less  than  that 
number  arc  present,  the  Speaker  adjourns  the  house  until  the 
next  sitting  day.  It  frequently  happens,  indeed,  that  business 
is  proceeded  in  for  a considerable  length  of  time  when  less 
than  40  members  are  present,  because  the  fact  can  only  be  as- 
certained by  counting  ; and  if  no  member  takes  notice  of  it,  the 
Speaker,  on  whom  the  duty  of  counting  devolves,  is  passive ; 
but  when  notice  is  taken,  the  business  is  immediately  inter- 
rupted, for  the  purjiose  of  counting,  and  is  not  resumed  unless 
it  be  found  that  40  members,  including  the  Speaker,  are  pre- 
sent. The  validity  of  any  votes  agreed  to  by  less  than  the  re- 
quired number  cannot  afterwards  he  questioned,  as  a sufficient 
number  is  presumed  to  have  been  present,  unless  the  contrary 
appears  by  counting  in  the  maimer  described.  In  both  houses 
all  questions  are  decided  by  a majority,  but  in  tlie  lords  proxies 
are  counted,  while  in  the  commons  none  may  vote  hut  those 
present  in  the  house  when  the  question  is  put  by  the  Speaker. 


When  any  question  arises  upon  wliich  a diflerence  of  opi- 
nion is  expressed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
numbers  on  eacli  side.  In  the  lords,  the  party  in  favour  of  tlie 
question  are  called  “content,”  and  that  opposed  to  it,  “non- 
content.”  In  the  commons  these  parties  are  described  as  the 
“ ayes  ” and  “ noes.”  When  the  Speaker  cannot  decide  by  the 
voices  which  party  has  the  majority,  or  when  his  decision  is 
disputed,  a division  takes  place.  Tliis  is  eflected  in  the  lords 
by  sending  the  “ contents”  or  “ non-contents,”  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  the  other  side  of  the  bar,  and  leaving  one  party  in  the 
house.  Each  party  is  thus  counted  separately.  The  practice 
in  the  Commons,  until  1836,  was  to  send  one  party  fortli  into 
the  lobby,  the  other  remaining  in  the  house.  Two  tellers  for 
each  party  then  counted  the  numbers,  and  reported  them.  In 
1836  it  was  thought  advisable  to  adopt  some  mode  of  record- 
ing the  names  of  members  who  voted,  and  for  this  purpose 
several  contrivances  were  ]iroposed.  The  one  adopted  and  now 
in  operation  is  this  : — There  are  two  lobbies,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  house;  mi  a division  the  house  is  entirely  cleared,  one 
party  being  sent  to  each  of  the  lobbies.  Two  clerks  are  sta- 
tioned at  each  of  the  entrances  to  the  house,  holding  lists  of  the 
members  in  alphabetical  order  printed  upon  large  sheets  of 
thick  pasteboard,  so  as  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  delay  of  turn- 
ing over  pages.  While  the  members  are  passing  into  the  house 
again,  the  clerks  place  a mark  against  each  of  their  names,  and 
the  tellers  count  the  number.  These  sheets  of  pasteboard  are 
sent  otV  to  the  printer,  who  prints  tlie  marked  names  in  their 
order;  and  the  division  lists  are  then  delivered  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  together  with  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the 
house.  This  plan  has  been  quite  successful;  the  names  arc 
taken  down  with  great  accuracy,  and  very  little  delay  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  process. 

In  committees  of  the  whole  house,  divisions  are  taken  by  the 
members  of  each  jiarty  crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  tlie 
house,  unless  five  members  require  that  the  names  shall  he 
noted  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  power  of  expressing  assent  or  dissent  by  a 
vote,  peers  may  record  their  opinion  and  the  grounds  of  it  by  a 
“protest,’’  which  is  entered  in  the  Journals,  together  with  the 
names  of  all  the  peers  who  concur  in  it. 

When  matters  of  great  interest  are  to  be  debated  in  the  upper 
house,  the  lords  are  “ summoned  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons an  order  is  occasionally  made  that  the  house  be  called 
over,  and  members  not  attending  when  their  names  are  called 
are  reported  as  defaulters,  and  ordered  to  attend  on  another  day, 
when,  if  they  are  still  absent  and  no  excuse  he  ofl’ered,  they  are 
sometimes  committed  to  tlie  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms. 

The  business  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  attention  ol 
both  houses  (if  we  except  tlie  bearing  of  appeals  by  the  lords 
and  the  trial  of  controverted  elections  by  tlie  commons)  is  the 
passing  of  bills;  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  respect  to 
them  may  be  briefly  described  in  tlie  first  place. 

Bills,  Public  and  Private. 

Bills  are  divided  into  two  classes — such  as  are  of  a public 
nature  aflecting  the  general  interests  of  the  state,  and  such  as 
relate  only  to  local  or  private  matters.  The  former  are  intro- 
duced directly  by  the  motions  of  members;  the  latter  are 
brought  in  upon  ijetitions  from  the  parties  interested,  after  the 
necessary  notices  have  been  given,  and  all  forms  required  by 
the  standing  orders  have  been  complied  with. 

Witli  few  exceptions,  public  bills  may  originate  in  either 
house,  unless  they  be  for  granting  supplies  of  any  kind,  or 
unless  they  involve  directly  or  indirectly  tlic  levying  or  appro- 
priation of  any  tax  or  fine.  The  exclusive  right  of  the  com- 
mons to  deal  witli  all  legislation  of  this  nature  aftccts  very 
extensively  the  practice  of  introducing  private  bills  into  either 
house.  Thus,  all  those  which  authorise  the  levying  of  local 
tolls  or  rates  are  brought  in  upon  petition  to  the  lower  liouse. 
These  compose  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  private  hills.  All 
measures  of  local  improvement,  whetlier  for  inclosing  lands, 
lighting,  watching,  and  improving  towns,  establishing  police, 
or  making  roads,  bridges,  railways,  canals,  or  other  public 
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works,  originate  in  the  commons.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
bills  of  a ])er80iml  nature  are  always  sent  down  from  the  lords, 
such  ns  bills  aflecting  private  estates,  for  dissolving  marriages, 
and  for  the  naturalisation  of  aliens.  As  a question  of  principle 
it  is  perhaps  uimvoidable  that  so  large  a proportion  of  bills 
must  begin  in  one  house,  but  much  obstruction  to  business  and 
a very  unequal  division  of  labour  are  the  results  of  the  practice. 
Hills  atlecting  the  peerage  must  originate  in  the  lords,  and  acts 
of  grace  are  iirst  signed  by  the  king,  and  tljen  read  once  only 
in  each  of  the  houses. 

Progress  of  Bills:  Public  Bills. — Motions  for  leave  to  bring 
in  hills  of  a public  nature  are  not  very  frequently  refused. 
The  more  usual  time  for  opposing  any  measure  in  its  progress 
is  on  the  second  reading,  when  all  the  provisions  are  known, 
and  the  general  principle  and  eflect  of  them  may  be  considered. 
When  leave  is  given  to  bring  in  a bill,  certain  members  are 
ordered  to  prepare  it,  being  the  proposer  and  seconder  of  the 
motion,  to  whom  others  are  sometimes  added.  It  is  then 
brought  in  and  read  a first  time,  and  a day  is  fixed  for  the 
second  reading,  which  generally  leaves  a sufficient  inter\'al  for 
the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  bill. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  second  reading  is  the  occa- 
sion on  which  a bill  is  more  particularly  canvassed.  Its  prin- 
ciple is  at  tliat  time  made  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  if  it 
meet  with  approval,  the  bill  is  committed,  either  to  a commit- 
tee of  tlie  whole  house  or  to  a select  committee,  to  consider  its 
several  provisions  in  detail.  A committee  of  the  whole  house 
is  in  fact  the  house  itself,  in  the  absence  of  the  Speaker  from 
the  chair;  but  the  rule  which  allows  members  to  speak  as  often 
as  they  think  fit,  instead  of  restricting  them  to  a single  speech, 
as  at  other  times,  aftords  great  facilities  for  the  careful  exami- 
nation and  full  discussion  of  details.  The  practice  of  referring 
bills  of  an  intricate  and  technical  description  to  select  commit- 
tees has  become  very  prevalent  of  late  years,  and  might  be  ex- 
tended with  advantage.  Many  bills  are  understood  by  a few 
members  only,  whose  observations  are  listened  to  with  impa- 
tience, and  thus  valuable  suggestions  are  often  withheld  in  the 
house,  which  in  a committee  might  be  embodied  in  the  bill. 
By  leaving  such  bills  to  a select  committee,  the  house  is 
enabled  to  attend  to  measures  more  generally  interesting,  while 
other  business,  of  perhaps  equal  importance,  is  proceeding  at 
the  same  time ; and  it  has  always  the  opportunity  of  revising 
amendments  introduced  by  the  committee. 

Before  a bill  goes  into  committee  there  are  certain  blanks 
for  dates,  amount  of  penalties,  &c.,  which  are  filled  up  in  this 
stage.  Bills  of  importance  are  often  recommitted,  or  in  other 
words,  pass  twice,  and  even  in  some  instances  three  or  four 
times  through  the  committee.  When  the  proceedings  in  com- 
mittee are  terminated,  the  bill  is  reported  with  the  amendments 
to  the  house,  on  which  occasion  they  are  agreed  to,  amended, 
or  disagreed  to,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  many  amendments 
have  been  made,  it  is  a common  and  very  useful  practice  to 
reprint  the  bill  before  the  report  is  taken  into  consideration. 
After  the  report  has  been  agreed  to,  the  bill  with  the  amend- 
ments is  ordered  to  be  engrossed  previously  to  the  third  reading. 
A proposition  was  made  not  long  since,  but  without  success,  for 
discontinuing  the  custom  of  engrossment  upon  parchment,  and 
for  using  an  examined  copy  of  the  printed  bill,  signed  by  tlie 
clerk  of  the  house,  for  all  the  purj)08es  for  which  the  engrossed 
copy  is  now  required. 

The  third  reading  is  a stage  of  great  importance,  on  which  the 
entire  measure  is  reviewed,  and  the  house  determines  whellicr, 
after  the  amendments  that  have  been  made  on  previous  stages, 
it  is  fit  on  the  whole  to  pass  and  become  law.  The  question, 

“ that  this  bill  do  pass,”  which  immediately  succeeds  the  third 
reading,  is  usually  no  more  tlmn  a form,  but  there  have  been 
occasions  on  which  tliat  question  has  been  ojiposed,  and  even 
negatived.  The  title  of  the  bill  is  settled  last  of  all. 

An  interval  of  some  days  usually  elapses  between  each  of  the 
principiil  stages  of  a bill ; but  when  there  is  any  j)arlicular 
cause  for  haste,  and  there  is  no  opposition,  lliese  delays  ore 
dis|)cnscd  witli,  and  the  bill  is  allowed  to  ^viss  through  several 
stages,  and  occasionally  through  all,  on  the  same  day. 


Tliis  statement  of  Uie  progress  of  bills  applies  equally  to  both 
houses  of  parliament  There  is,  bo we>*er,  a slight  dislinclion  in 
the  title  of  a bill  while  pending  in  Ute  lords,  which  is  there 
always  ^Mntituled  an  act,'*  whetiier  it  lias  originated  in  the 
lords  or  has  l)een  brought  up  from  the  commoixs. 

When  tlie  commotts  have  jiassed  a bill,  they  send  it  to  tlie 
lords  by  one  of  their  own  meml>ers,  who  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  others.  The  lords  send  down  bills  by  two  masters 
in  chancery;  unless  liiey  relate  to  tlie  croirii  or  the  royal 
family,  in  which  case  they  are  generally  sent  by  two  judges. 

Private  Bills. — In  delil>erating  u]>on  private  bills  parliament 
may  be  considered  as  acting  judicially.  The  conflicting  inte- 
rests of  private  parties,  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  have  to  lie  reconciled.  Care  must  be 
taken,  in  furthering  an  apparently  useful  object,  diat  injustice 
be  not  done  to  individuals,  although  the  public  may  derive 
advantage  from  it.  Vigilance  and  caution  should  be  exercised 
lest  parties  professing  to  have  the  public  interests  in  view 
should  be  establishing,  under  the  protection  of  a statute,  an 
injurious  monopoly.  The  rights  of  landowners  amongst  them- 
selves, and  of  the  poor,  must  be  scrutinised  in  passing  an 
inclosure  bill.  Every  description  of  interest  is  aflected  by  the 
making  of  a railway.  Lands,  bouses,  parks,  and  pleasure- 
grounds  are  sacrificed  to  the  superior  claim  of  public  utility 
over  private  rights.  The  repugnance  of  some  proprietors  to 
permit  the  line  to  approach  their  estates — the  eagerness  of 
others  to  share  in  the  bounty  of  the  company  and  to  receive 
treble  the  value  of  their  land — embarrass  the  decision  of  parlia- 
ment as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  undertaking,  which  would  be 
sufficiently  difficult  without  such  contentions.  If  a company 
receive  authority  to  disturb  the  rights  of  persons  not  interested 
in  their  works,  it  is  indispensable  that  ample  security  be  taken 
that  they  are  able  to  complete  them  so  as  to  attain  that  public 
utility  which  alone  justified  the  powers  being  entrusted  to 
them.  The  imprudence  of  speculators  is  to  be  restrained,  and 
unprofitable  adventures  discountenanced,  or  directed  into  chan- 
nels of  usefulness  and  profit.  In  short,  parliament  must  be 
the  umpire  between  all  parties,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  all 
interests. 

The  inquiries  that  are  necessary  to  be  conducted  in  order  to 
determine  upon  the  merits  of  private  hills  are  too  extensive  for 
the  house  to  undertake,  and  it  has  therefore  been  usual  to  dele- 
gate them  to  committees.  To  prevent  parties  from  being  taken 
by  surprise,  the  standing  orders  require  certain  notices  to  be 
given  (to  the  public  by  advertisement,  and  to  parties  interested 
by  personal  service)  of  the  intention  to  petition  })arliaxnent. 
The  first  thing  which  is  done  by  the  commons  on  receiving  the 
petition  therefore  is  to  inquire  whether  these  notices  have  been 
properly  given,  and  if  all  other  forms  prescribed  by  the  stand- 
ing orders  have  been  obseived.  This  inquiry  is  confided  to  a 
committee,  who  report  their  determination  to  the  house.  It 
will  be  necessary  here  to  explain  the  constitution  of  this  com- 
mittee. Until  very  recently  it  was  the  practice  for  the  Speaker 
to  prepare  “lists”  of  members  who  were  to  form  committees  on 
bills  relating  to  jmrticular  counties,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
combine  a fair  projiortlon  of  memlicrs  connected  with  tlie  loca- 
lity, with  the  representatives  of  places  removed  fi-om  any  local 
influence  or  prejudice.  Each  of  these  lists  consisted  of  upwards 
of  a hundred  members,  any  five  of  whom  formed  a quorum  of 
the  committee.  This  system  was  liable  to  many  ohjections. 
The  number  of  the  committee  was  too  great  to  allow  any  re- 
sponsibility to  attach  to  the  members.  They  wore  canvassed  to 
vote  by  each  of  the  opjiosiiig  jwirties  without  having  hoard  the 
evidence  or  arguments  on  cither  side;  and  More  sometimes  in- 
duced to  crowd  into  the  committee- room  and  reverse  decisions 
which  had  been  arrived  at  after  long  and  |mticnt  inquiry.  Tliesc 
evils  led  to  an  exjicrimcnt  which  has  not  long  been  tried,  but 
which  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement  iiinm  the  former  system. 
All  jjctitions  for  private  bills  arc  referred  to  one  select  com- 
mittee which  is  np])ointcd  at  the  beginning  of  each  session, 
and  is  comjMised  of  members  whose  habits  of  business  and 
practical  acquaintance  witli  tliis  branch  of  legislation  consti- 
tute tlicra  a tribunal  in  every  respect  sujwior  to  the  old  list 
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committees.  A uniform  construction  of  tlie  stamliiiff  orders  is 
more  likely  to  be  maintained  by  one  committee  than  by 
several  j and  partiality  in  any  one  case  is  scarcely  conceivable 
in  a body  which  has  to  decide  upon  all. 

The  report  which  this  committee  makes  to  the  house  is  sim- 
ply whether  the  standing  orders  have  been  complied  with  or 
not.  If  it  be  favourable,  leave  is  at  once  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill;  if  not,  it  is  referred  to  another  committee  also  appointed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  called  tlte  “ committee  on 
standing  orders,”  whose  province  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  to  report  their  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  enforcing  or  dispensing  with  the  standing  or- 
ders, If  this  committee  decide  that  tlie  parties  are  not  entitled 
to  indulgence,  it  is  still  competent  for  the  house  to  relax  its 
standing  orders,  as  it  does  not  by  any  means  delegate  its  au- 
thority; yet  in  practice  the  report  is  generally  regarded  as 
final.  Attempts  are  sometimes  mode  to  ovenule  it,  but  never, 
we  believe,  with  success. 

When  nothing  has  occurred  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
bill,  it  is  read  a first  time : after  which  seven  clear  days  must 
elapse  before  the  second  reading,  the  bill  being  printed  and 
delivered  to  members  in  the  interval.  The  principle  is  now 
considered  by  the  house,  as  in  the  case  of  public  bills;  and  if 
the  question  for  reading  the  bill  be  carried,  it  is  then  committed 
to  a select  committee.  The  constitution  of  committees  on  j)eti- 
tions  has  already  been  explained.  While  the  list  committees 
were  resorted  to,  both  the  petition  and  the  bill  itself  were  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee,  but  at  present  a new  mode  of 
appointing  committees  is  in  operation.  It  has  been  tried  for  a 
short  time  only,  and  must  be  tested  by  further  experience  before 
any  decided  opinion  can  be  given  upon  its  merits.  Improve- 
ments have  already  been  made  since  it  was  first  attempted,  and 
practice  may  suggest  otliere.  The  lists  which  have  already 
been  described  are  much  reduced  in  number,  and  a committee 
of  selection  is  appointed,  to  whom  members  upon  the  list  must 
signify  their  intention  to  attend  throughout  the  whole  proceed- 
ings before  tliey  are  permitted  to  vote.  The  committee  of 
selection  have  power  also  to  add  to  the  Speaker's  list  a certain 
number  of  other  members  not  locally  interested,  in  such  a pro- 
portion as  they  may  tliink  fit.  They  also  direct  in  each  case 
what  number  of  members  (not  locally  interested),  selected  and 
added  to  the  list  by  them,  shall  be  a quorum  of  such  members. 

In  committee,  the  bill,  if  opposed,  undergoes  a severe  ex- 
amination. Petitions  against  it  are  presented  to  the  house, 
and  referred  to  the  committee,  who  hear  counsel  and  examine 
witnesses.  The  principle  of  the  bill  has  been  by  no  means 
established  by  the  second  reading,  for  the  preamble  is  discussed 
in  the  committee,  and  if  it  be  determined  by  them  that  it  has 
not  been  proved,  there  is  an  end  of  the  bill.  The  report  is 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  and  generally  no  further  notice 
is  taken  of  it.  The  house  indeed  seems  to  delegate  its  authority 
more  entirely  to  the  committee  on  a private  bill  than  to  any  other 
committee,  as  it  allows  them  to  decide  against  a principle  in 
favour  of  which  it  has  already  declared  an  opinion  ; however, 
it  has  sometimes  interfered  in  a manner  which  will  be  best 
explained  by  briefly  detailing  the  cases.  In  1836  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Durham  (South-West)  Railway  Bill  reported, 
according  to  the  usual  form,  that  the  preamble  had  not  been 
proved  to  their  satisfaction  ; upon  which  they  were  ordered  to 
reassemble  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  specially  the  jireamble, 
and  the  evidence  and  reasons  in  detail  on  which  they  had  come 
to  their  resolution.  The  detailed  report  was  accordingly  made, 
but  the  decision  of  the  committee  was  not  further  questioneJ. 
In  1837  the  bills  for  making  four  distinct  lines  of  railway  to 
Brighton  had  been  referred  to  one  committee.  An  unpre- 
cedented contest  arose  among  the  promoters  of  the  rival  lines ; 
and  at  lengtii  it  was  apprehended  that  all  the  bills  would  be 
lost  successively  by  the  combination  of  every  three  out  of  tiie 
four  parties  against  each  of  the  lines  in  which  tlie  three  were 
not  interested,  and  on  which  the  committee  would  have  to  de- 
termine separately.  This  consequence  was  prevented  by  an 
jnstruction  to  the  committee  to  “ make  a sjjecial  report  of  tlie 
engiiieeruig  particulars  of  each  of  the  lines,  to  enable  the  bouse 


to  determine  which  to  send  back  for  tlie  purpose  of  having  the 
landowners  heard  and  the  clauses  settled.” 

If  the  committee  allow  that  the  allegations  of  the  preamble 
have  been  proved,  they  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  clause  by 
clause.  But  before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the  preamble,  the 
modern  practice  concerning  railway  bills  may  be  adverted  to. 
There  are  so  many  grounds  upon  which  the  preamble  may  fail 
to  be  proved,  and  so  many  points  on  which  the  committee 
should  be  informed  before  a just  decision  can  be  given,  that  in 
1836  a rule  was  established  which  obliges  the  committee  to 
report  in  detail.  On  receiving  the  report,  the  house  is  now 
acquainted  with  the  chief  particulars  from  which  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measure  may  be  collected.  The  length  of  the 
line,  the  probable  expense  of  the  works,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  the  estimates,  the  revenue  expected  from  passengers  and 
from  agricultural  produce  or  merchandise,  with  the  grounds  of 
the  calculation,  — the  engineering  difficulties — the  gradients 
and  curves,  are  all  distinctly  stated.  This  system  might  be 
extended,  with  great  advantage,  to  other  classes  of  bills  ; but  it 
is  confined  at  present  to  railway  bills  alone.  Jluch  attention 
has  been  paid  of  late  to  the  improvement  of  the  modes  of  con- 
ducting private  business,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  detailed 
reports  may  form  part  of  tlie  future  recommendations  of  com- 
mittees, on  whom  the  task  of  suggesting  further  improvements 
may  be  imposed. 

By  a standing  order,  15th  December,  1831,  parlies  com- 
plaining of  any  vote  of  a committee  on  a private  bill  were  at 
liberty  to  petition  against  that  particular  vote,  on  entering  into 
a bond  with  two  sureties  for  payment  of  costs.  A committee 
of  seven  might  then  be  appointed,  by  ballot,  out  of  200  mem- 
bers who  were  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  as  “ the 
committee  of  appeal.”  This  power  of  objecting  to  the  votes  of 
a committee,  however,  was  very  rarely  resorted  to,  and  was 
little  more  than  nominal. 

This  standing  order  was  repealed  in  a late  general  revision 
of  the  orders  relating  to  the  management  of  private  business, 
and  was  not  revived.  A power  of  appeal,  too,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  practically  available,  is  rendered  less  necessary  by  the 
care  that  is  now  shown  in  the  appointment  and  proceedings  of 
the  committees  whose  decisions  would  have  to  be  impeached; 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  special  coses  tlie  bouse 
itself  may  interfere,  and  cause  justice  to  be  done  to  fhe  parties. 

It  has  been  said  that  public  bills  are  occasionally  referred 
to  select  committees ; these,  however,  must  also  pass  through  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house.  Private  bills  are  committed  to 
select  committees  only.  Bills  for  divorces,  by  a standing 
order,  were  committed,  like  public  bills,  to  committees  of  the 
whole  house,  until  the  11th  February,  1840,  when  an  order 
was  made  for  referring  them  to  a select  committee  of  nine 
members. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  progress 
of  private  bills,  which  difiers  only  from  that  already  described 
ill  respect  of  bills  of  a public  nature,  in  the  necessity  for  cer- 
tain specified  intervals  between  each  stage,  and  for  notices  in 
the  private  bill  office. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  when  a private  bill  is  unopposed,  it 
18  committed  to  the  permanent  chainnan  of  committees,  and 
any  other  peera  may  attend ; but  when  a bill  is  to  be  opposed, 
die  committee  on  standing  orders  inquires  whether  the  standing 
orders  have  been  complied  witli,  and  if  they  have  been  com- 
plied witlj,  the  bill  is  referred  to  a committee  of  five  appointed 
by  a committee  of  five  peers,  to  which  latter  committee  is 
confided  the  duty  of  selecting  all  committees  on  opposed 
bills,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

The  commons  have  lately  adopted  a practice  similar  to  that 
observed  by  die  lords  with  reference  to  unopposed  bills.  The 
committee  of  selection  refer  such  bills  to  » the  chairman  of  die 
committee  of  ways  and  means,”  and  two  other  members.  The 
functions  of  die  committee  of  selection,  as  already  explained, 
are  also  similar  to  those  of  tlie  standing  committee  in  the  lords. 
To  some  readers  it  may  be  us  well  to  explain,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  is  a member  chosen 
like  the  Speaker,  by  a majority  of  die  house,  to  preside  over  die 
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proceedings  of  the  committees  of  supply  and  ways  and  means, 
in  the  same  maimer  as  the  Speaker  jircsides  over  the  «!eUt>era- 
tions  of  the  house.  He  is  chosen  for  the  whole  parliament,  luid 
it  is  usual  for  him  to  take  the  chair  whenever  any  important 
measure  proposed  hy  tiie  government  is  discussed  hy  a com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  house. 

In  order  to  ensure  a proper  acquaintance  with  tlic  provisions 
of  private  hills,  some  of  which  are  very  voluminous,  the  House 
of  Commons  have  lately  adopted  a rule  requiring  breviates  of 
tlie  bills  to  be  laid  before  tliem  three  days  before  tlie  second 
reading,  and  breviates  of  the  amendments  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, before  the  house  take  the  report  into  consideration. 

Conferences  between  the  two  Houses, — The  progress  of  bills  in 
each  house  of  parliament  having  been  detailed,  it  still  remains 
lo  describe  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  case  of  difference 
between  them.  When  a bill  has  been  returned  by  either  house 
to  the  other,  with  amendments  which  are  disagreed  to,  a con- 
ference is  desired  by  the  house  which  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment, to  acquaint  the  other  with  the  reasons  for  such  disagree- 
ment; in  order,  to  \ise  the  words  of  Hatsell,  “that  after  con- 
sidering those  reasons,  the  house  may  be  induced,  either  not  to 
insist  upon  their  amendments,  or  may,  in  their  turn,  assign 
such  arguments  for  having  made  them,  as  may  prevail  upon 
the  other  house  to  agree  to  them.  If  the  house  which  amend 
the  bill  are  not  satisfied  and  convinced  by  the  reasons  urged 
for  disagreeing  to  the  amendments,  but  persevere  iu  insisting 
upon  their  amendments,  the  form  is  to  desire  another  confer- 
ence ; at  which,  iu  their  turn,  they  state  their  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  amendments,  and  the  reasons  why  they  cannot 
depart  from  them ; and  if  after  such  second  conference  the  other 
house  resolve  to  insist  upon  disagreeing  to  tlie  amendments, 
they  ought  then  to  demand  a ‘ free  conference,’  at  which  die 
arguments  on  both  sides  may  be  more  amply  and  freely  dis- 
cussed. If  this  measure  should  prove  ineffectual,  and  if,  after 
several  free  conferences,  neither  house  can  be  induced  lo  depart 
from  the  point  tliey  originally  insisted  upon,  nothing  further 
can  be  done,  and  the  bill  must  be  lost.”  An  interesting  occa- 
sion on  which  all  these  proceedings  were  successively  adopted 
occurred  not  long  since ; a free  conference  had  not  been  held 
since  1702,  until  a contest  arose  in  1836  upon  amendments 
made  by  the  lords  to  a bill  for  amending  the  Act  for  regulat- 
ing Municipal  Corporations. 

Whether  the  conference  be  desired  by  the  lords  or  by  the 
commons,  the  former  have  the  sole  right  of  appointing  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting.  The  house  that  seeks  the  conference 
must  clearly  express  in  their  message  the  subject  upon  which 
it  is  desired,  and  it  is  not  granted  as  a matter  of  course.  There 
arc  many  instances  to  be  found  in  the  Journals  in  which  a con- 
ference bas  been  refused,  but  not  of  late  years.  The  reasons 
that  are  to  be  offered  to  the  other  house  are  prepared  by  a com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  report  them  for  the 
approval  of  the  house.  These  reasons  are  generally  very  short, 
but  in  some  cases  arguments  have  been  entered  into  at  consi- 
derable length.  The  conference  is  conducted  by  “managers” 
for  both  houses,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  house  desiring  the  con- 
ference, are  the  members  of  the  committee  who  have  drawn  up 
the  reasons,  to  whom  others  are  occasionally  added.  Their 
duty  is  to  read  and  deliver  in  tlie  reasons  with  which  they  are 
entrusted  to  the  managers  of  the  other  house,  who  report  them 
to  the  house  which  they  represent.  At  a free  conference  the 
managers  on  each  side  have  more  discretion  vested  in  them, 
and  may  \irge  whatever  arguments  they  think  fit.  A debate 
arose  in  the  last  free  conference,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
and  the  speeches  of  the  managers  were  taken  in  short-hand  and 
printed.  While  the  conference  is  being  held,  the  business  of 
botli  houses  is  suspended  until  the  return  of  tlie  managers. 

Amendments  made  to  bills  by  either  bouse  arc  not  the  only 
occasions  upon  which  conferences  arc  demanded.  Resolutions 
of  importance,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  other  liouio  is 
ilesired,  arc  communicated  in  this  manner.  Reports  of  com- 
mittees have  also  been  communicated  by  means  of  a conference. 
In  1829  a conference  was  demanded  by  the  commons  to  request 
on  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a bill  that 


liad  l>een  amended  by  tlie  lords  had  received  the  royal  assent 
without  lieiiig  returned  to  the  commons  for  their  concurrence, 
'I'hc  lords  expressed  their  regret  at  the  mistake,  and  stated  that 
they  had  tljemsclvcs  l>een  prepareii  to  desire  a conference  upju 
the  subject,  when  they  received  the  message  from  tlic  commons. 

Conferences  were  formerly  lield  in  the  Painted  Ciiamljer, 
but  since  tJie  destruction  of  the  lioiises  of  parliament  by  fire  in 
1831,  that  apartment  has  lieeii  appropriated  to  the  sittings  of 
die  House  of  Peers,  and  conferences  now  meet  in  one  of  the 
lords’  committee-rooms. 

Jiutful  Assent  to  Rills. — When  a bill  has  passed  both  houses, 
it  remains  in  tlie  House  of  Ixirds  until  the  royal  assent  is 
given,  unless  it  lie  a bill  of  supply,  in  which  case  it  is  returned 
to  the  commons.  The  royal  assent  may  be  signified  by  the 
king  cither  in  person  or  by  commission.  Several  bills  are 
usually  allowed  to  accumulate  before  the  royal  assent  is  given, 
and  then,  if  it  be  during  the  progress  of  a session,  a commission 
is  generally  issued  under  the  great  seal  for  that  purpose.  Three 
of  the  lords  commissioners,  seated  on  a form  between  the  throne 
and  the  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords,  command  their  usher 
of  the  black  rod  to  signify  to  the  commons  that  their  attendance 
is  desired,  upon  which  the  commons  with  the  Speaker  come  to 
tlie  bar.  The  titles  of  tlie  bills  being  then  read,  the  royal 
assent  to  each  is  signified  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  in 
Norman  French.  For  a public  bill  the  form  of  expression  is 
“ Leroy  le  rew// for  a private  bill,  “ .Sot/  fait  come  il  esi 
desireef'  upon  a petition  demanding  a right,  whether  public  or 
private,  “ Soi7  droit  fait  come  il  est  desiree.*  A bill  of  supply 
is  carried  up  and  presented  by  tlie  Speaker,  and  the  assent  is 
pronounced  in  the  words  “ Le  roy  remercie  set  bont  subjedt^ 
accepte  leur  benevolence^  et  ainsi  le  rn/I/.”  In  an  act  of  grace 
which  has  the  royal  assent  before  it  is  agreed  to  by  the  two 
houses,  the  clerk  says,  “ Let  preiats,  seigniors,  et  commons,  en 
ce  present  parliament  assemhlees,  au  worn  de  toids  w autres 
jecis,  remercient  tres  hwnblement  vostre  majestee,  et  pnent  a lAcst 
vous  douner  en  sante  bonne  vie  et  longue."  The  form  of  words 
used  to  express  a denial  of  the  royal  assent  was  **  Le  roy 
s’floiserrt.”  The  last  occasion  in  which  this  power  was  exer- 
cised was  in  1707,  when  Queen  Anne  refused  her  assent  to  a 
bill  for  settling  the  militia  in  Scotland. 

The  royal  assent  is  rarely  given  in  person,  except  at  the  close 
of  a session,  when  the  king  attends  to  prorogue  the  parliament, 
and  then  he  signifies  his  assent  to  such  bills  as  may  liave  passed 
since  the  last  commission  was  issued : but  bills  for  making 
provision  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  such  as  the 
bills  for  settling  the  Civil  LisU,  have  generally  been  assented 
to  by  the  king  in  person  immediately  after  they  have  passed 
both  houses. 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  lord  protector  consented  to 
bills  in  English,  but  on  the  Restoration  the  old  form  of  words 
was  reverted  to,  and  only  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  abolish 
it.  Iu  1706  the  lords  passed  a bill  “ for  abolishing  the  use  of 
the  French  tongue  in  all  proceedings  in  Parliament  and  courts 
of  justice  **  This  bill  dropped  in  the  House  of  Commons.  An 
act  passed  in  1731  for  conducting  all  proceedings  in  courts  of 
justice  in  English,  but  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  old  forms 
used  in  parliament. 

When  acts  are  thus  passed,  the  original  engrossment  rolls  are 
preserved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all  public  and  local  and 
^lersonal  acts,  and  nearly  all  private  acts,  are  printed  by  the 
king’s  printer,  and  printed  copies  are  referred  to  os  evidence  in 
courts  of  law.  The  original  rolls  may  also  be  seen,  when  ne- 
cessarj',  and  copies  taken,  on  the  payment  of  certain  fees. 

Committees. — Committees  arc  either  “ of  the  whole  house  ” 
or  “ select.”  The  former  are  in  fact  the  house  itself,  with  a 
chairman  instead  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Speaker  presiding. 
There  is  a more  free  and  unlimited  jwwcr  of  debate  when  the 
liouse  is  in  committee,  as  members  may  speak  any  number  of 
times  upon  the  same  question,  from  which  they  are  restrained 
on  other  occasions.  Select  committees  are  8i>ccially  appointed, 
generally  for  inquiring  into  imrticular  subjects  connected  w ith 
legislation.  It  is  usual  to  give  them  the  “ power  to  send  for 
penous,  papers,  and  records but  iu  cose  of  any  disobedience 
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to  their  orders,  they  have  no  direct  means  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance, but  must  report  the  circumstances  to  the  house,  which 
will  immediately  interfere. 

In  cose  of  an  equality  of  voices, 'the  chairman,  who  is  chosen 
by  the  committee  out  of  its  own  members,  gives  the  casting 
vote.  Some  misconception  appears  to  have  existed  us  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  chairman's  right  of  voting.  In  1836  the 
House  of  Commons  was  informed  that  the  chairman  of  a select 
committee  had  first  claimed  the  privilege  to  vote  as  a member 
of  the  committee,  and  afterwards,  wlien  the  voices  were  equal, 
ol  giving  a casting  vote  os  chairman,  and  that  such  practice  had 
ot  late  years  prevailed  in  some  select  committees  ; when  it  was 
declared  by  tlie  house  that,  according  to  the  established  rules 
of  parliament,  the  chairman  of  a select  committee  can  only 
vote  when  there  is  an  equality  of  voices,  (91  Commons’  Jour- 
nals, p.  214,)  This  error  was  very  probably  occasioned  by 
the  practice  of  election  committees,  which  was,  however,  con- 
fined to  them,  and  only  existed  under  the  provisions  of  acts  of 
parliament. 

In  1837  some  regulations  were  made  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  rendering  select  committees  more  efficient  and  re- 
s{H)nsible.  The  number  of  members  on  a committee  was 
limited  to  fifteen.  Lists  of  their  names  are  to  be  affixed  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  committee-clerk's  office  and  the 
lobby.  Members  moving  for  tlie  committee  are  to  ascertain 
whether  (he  gentlemen  they  propose  to  name  will  attend.  To 
every  question  asked  of  a witness,  the  name  of  the  member 
who  asks  it  is  prefixed  in  the  minutes  of  evidence  laid  before  the 
house;  and  the  names  of  the  members  ]iresent  at  each  sitting, 
and,  in  the  event  of  any  division,  the  question  proposed,  the 
name  of  the  proposer,  and  the  votes  of  each  member,  are  en- 
tered on  the  minutes  and  reported  to  the  house. 

Trial  of  Election  Petitions. — Refore  the  yeat  1770  contro- 
verted elections  were  tried  and  determined  by  the  whole  House 
of  Commons,  as  mere  party  questions,  upon  which  the  strength 
of  contending  factions  might  be  tested.  In  1741  Sir  Robert 
M olpole,  after  repeated  attacks  upon  his  government,  was  at 
last  driven  from  office  by  a vote  upon  the  Chippenham  election 
petition.  “Instead  of  trusting  to  the  merits  of  their  respective 
causes,  said  Mr.  Grenville,  in  proposing  the  measure  which 
has  since  borne  his  name,  “ the  principal  dependence  of  both 
parties  is  their  private  Interest  among  us,  and  it  Is  scandalously 
notorious  that  we  are  as  earnestly  canvassed  to  attend  in  favour 
of  the  opposite  sides,  as  if  we  were  wholly  self-elective  and  not 
bound  to  act  by  the  principles  of  justice,  but  by  the  discretion- 
ary impulse  of  our  own  inclinations ; nay,  it  is  well  known 
that  in  every  contested  election,  many  members  of  this  house, 
who  are  ultimately  to  judge  in  a kind  of  judicial  capacity 
between  the  competitors,  enlist  themselves  as  parties  in  the 
contention,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  partial  management 
of  the  very  business  upon  which  they  should  determine  with 
the  strictest  impartiality.”  The  principle  of  the  Grenville 
Act,  and  of  others  which  were  passed  at  different  times  since 
1770,  was  to  select  committees  for  the  trial  of  election  peti- 
tions by  lot.  By  the  last  of  these  (9  Geo.  IV,  c.  22),  thirty- 
three  names  were  balloted  from  the  members  present  at  the 
time,  and  each  of  the  parties  to  the  election  was  entitled  to 
strike  off  eleven  names,  and  thus  reduce  the  number  of  the 
committee  to  eleven.  Whichever  party  attended  on  the  day 
appointed  for  a ballot  in  the  greatest  force,  was  likely  to  have 
a preponderance  in  the  committee;  and  the  expedient  of 
chance  did  not  therefore  operate  as  a sufficient  check  to  party 
•pirit  in  the  appointment  of  election  committees.  Partiality 
or  incompetence  was  very  generally  complained  of  in  the  de- 
cisions of  committees  appointed  in  this  manner,  and  in  1839 
an  act  passed  establishing  a new  system, — upon  difierent  prin- 
ciples, -increasing  the  responsibility  of  individual  members, 
and  leaving  scarcely  anything  to  the  operation  of  chance. 

7 he  following  is  an  outline  of  the  present  mode  of  selecting 
members  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions.  At  the  beginning 
0 a session  tlie  Speaker  appoints  a general  committee  of  six 
mem  rs,  to  any  or  all  of  whom  the  house  may  object,  in  which 
case  t e Speaker  is  bound  to  appoint  others.  If  by  irrecon- 


cilable disagreement  of  opinion,  or  by  the  continued  absence 
ol  more  than  two  members,  the  committee,  when  appointed, 
should  be  unable  to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  or 
it  the  liouse  should  dcterinine  that  it  shall  be  dissolved,  its 
functions  are  to  cease.  To  tliis  general  committee  all  election 
petitions  arc  referred.  The  names  of  all  the  members  of  the 
house  are  put  into  an  alphabetical  list  and  called  over,  when 
certain  excuses  are  allowed  to  be  made ; but  all  who  do  not 
then  excuse  themselves  from  serving  are  bound  to  act  as  mem- 
bers of  election  committees  when  hereafter  chosen.  This  list 
is  taken  by  tlie  general  committee,  from  which  are  selected 
six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  members,  who,  on  signifying  their 
willingness  to  serve,  ore  formed  into  “ the  chairman’s  panel.” 
The  list  is  then  divided  into  five  panels  by  the  general  com- 
mittee, exclusive  of  the  chairmen,  the  order  of  which  is 
decided  by  lot,  and  a number  attached  to  each  in  the  order 
in  which  it  is  drawn.  These  panels  are  to  be  corrected  from 
time  to  time  by  the  general  committee,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  general  committee  gives  fourteen  days’  notice  in 
the  \ otes  before  it  proceeds  to  appoint  a committee  for  the 
trial  of  an  election  petition.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  it 
chooses,  from  tlie  panel  standing  first  in  order  of  service,  six 
members,  whose  names  are  read  to  the  parties,  who  have  power 
to  object  to  any  of  tliem  on  grounds  of  disqualiticalion  speci- 
tied  ill  tlie  act.  Wlien  the  six  members  are  finally  chosen,  the 
chairman  s panel  appoint  one  of  their  own  body  to  act  as  oliair- 
inan,  who  is  added  accordingly  by  the  general  committee.  The 
committee,  when  thus  comjileted,  is  sworn,  and  proceeds  to 
business.  If  it  be  reduced  to  less  than  six  by  the  non-attend- 
ance of  members,  except  it  has  already  sat  fourteen  days  or 
more,  it  is  dissolved.  It  may  sit  with  four  members  only,  if 
it  lias  met  for  twenty-five  days,  and  with  any  number,  without 
reference  to  the  time  during  which  it  has  met,  provided  all 
the  parties  give  tlieir  consent.  All  questions  are  decided  by 
a majority,  ami  in  case  of  an  equality  of  voices,  the  chairman 
gives  a second  or  casting  vote. 

This  system  has  now  been  in  operation  for  two  sessions,  and 
a few  elections  have  been  determined  during  that  time  ; but  os 
yet  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  value  has  not  been  aflbrded 
by  a general  election,  which  alone  gives  rise  to  numerous  pe- 
titions. As  yet  the  general  opinion  has  not  been  very  favour- 
able to  the  success  of  the  experiment.  It  will  never  perhaps  be 
possible  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  trial  of  controverted  elec- 
tions. Even  in  common  litigation  one  party  always  considers 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  of  tlie  court,  however  plain 
the  facts  and  the  law  of  the  case  may  be.  In  election  law 
there  is  little  certainty,  and  the  facts  which  generally  have  to 
be  elicited  may  easily  bear  different  constructions,  according 
to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  either  party.  Political  oppo- 
nents are  in  the  habit  of  distrusting  each  other,  and  imputing 
the  worst  motives  to  actions;  and  in  politics  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied there  is  a certain  lax  morality  which  in  the  minds  of  many 
will  justify  conduct  for  the  sake  of  a party,  which  would  not 
be  excused  were  it  not  for  tlie  impulse  of  esprit  du  corps.  All 
these  circumstances  cause  suspicion  and  discontent  on  the  trial 
of  elections,  which  even  the  high  character  of  tlie  members 
composing  a committee,  and  the  fairness  and  judgment  with 
which  they  are  selected,  cannot  altogether  remove.  No  system 
can  be  more  fair  than  the  present.  The  general  committee 
chosen  by  the  Speaker,  upon  wliom  is  the  main  responsibility, 
18  such  os  no  party  could  object  to ; and  tlie  chairman's  {laiiel 
selected  by  that  committee  are  gentlemen  whose  character  for 
fairness  is  unimpeachable.  The  committee,  however,  with  a 
view  to  secure  perfect  impartiality,  have  adopted  a practice 
the  advantage  of  which  is  questionable,  viz.  that  of  selecting 
three  members  from  each  party.  This  practice  recognises  the 
distinction  of  parties,  and  presents  them  opposed  to  each  other 
in  the  committee-room,  leaving  the  chairman  as  umpire.  It 
will  often  happen  that  the  two  parties  vote  against  each  other, 
tliree  and  tliree,  and  the  chairman  has  to  give  the  casting  voice. 
This  must  lead  to  observation  and  distrust,  and  the  decisions, 
however  just,  will  naturally  bo  imputed  to  party  predilection. 
The  general  committee  have  a very  difficult  duty  to  perform, 
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and  doubtless  if  they  allowed  eltlier  party  to  have  the  prepon- 
derance they  would  give  dissatisfaction  ; yet  it  might  he  tried 
whether  a personal  selection,  witliout  reference  to  party,  would 
not  secure  a better  tribunal.  But  what  is  most  needed  is  a 
judicious  consolidation  of  election  laws,  witli  clear  definitions 
of  the  disputed  poinU  upon  which  contradictory  decisions  are 
continually  given  by  committees.  By  many  it  is  thought 
that  the  determination  of  elections  should  be  removed  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  entrusted  to  some  tribunal  less  in- 
volved in  political  contests.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  tliat  body 
would  divest  themselves  of  their  privilege  and  submit  to  another 
court ; neither  is  there  any  ground  for  anticipating  a satisfac- 
tory result  from  such  an  experiment.  The  decisions  of  revis- 
ing barristers  have  been  quite  as  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
as  those  of  election  committees,  and  from  this  we  would  infer 
that  the  law  itself,  rather  than  the  court,  requires  amendment. 

As  witnesses  giving  false  evidence  before  an  election  com- 
mittee, being  all  examined  upon  oath,  are  guilty  of  perjury,  it 
is  usual  for  the  house,  when  acquainted  with  such  misconduct, 
to  instruct  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  parties.  The 
same  course  has  also  been  'pursued  with  respect  to  persons 
proved  to  have  been  concerned  in  bribery. 

The  determinations  of  election  committees  are  final,  and  are 
immediately  carried  into  effect  by  the  house.  If  an  election 
he  reported  void,  a new  writ  is  issued ; if  it  be  decided  that  a 
member  has  not  been  duly  elected  and  that  another  candidate 
should  have  been  returned,  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  crown  is 
ordered  to  attend  and  amend  the  return,  after  which  the  new 
member  is  sworn,  and  takes  his  seat  j and  if  a petition  or  the 
opposition  to  it  be  held  by  the  committee  to  have  been  frivo- 
lous or  vexatious,  the  petitioner  or  sitting  member,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  all  the  costs. 

The  last  proceeding  in  parliament  which  we  shall  describe 
is  that  of 

Impeachment. — Impeachment  by  the  commons  is  a proceed- 
ing of  great  importance,  involving  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
judicial  powers  by  parliamelit  j and  though  in  modern  times  it 
has  rarely  been  resorted  to,  in  former  periods  of  our  history  it 
was  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  earliest  instance  of  impeach- 
ment by  the  commons  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1376).  Before  (hat  time  the  lords 
appear  to  have  tried  both  peers  and  commoners  for  great  public 
offences,  but  not  upon  complaints  addressed  to  tliem  by  the 
commons.  During  the  next  four  reigns,  coses  of  regular  im- 
peachment were  frequent,  but  no  instances  occurred  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  \ III.,  Edward  \ I., 
Queen  Mary,  or  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  institution  “ had  fallen 
into  disuse,”  says  Mr.  Hallam,  “ partly  from  the  loss  of  that 
control  which  the  commons  bad  obtained  under  Richard  II. 
and  the  Lancastrian  kings,  and  partly  from  the  preference  the 
Tudor  princes  bad  given  to  bills  of  attainder  or  of  pains  and 
penalties,  when  they  wished  to  turn  the  arm  of  parliament 
against  an  obnoxious  subject.”  Prosecutions  also  in  tlie  Star- 
cliamber  during  that  time  were  perpetually  resorted  to  by  tiie 
crown  for  the  punishment  of  state  oflenders.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  tlie  practice  of  impeachment  was  revived,  and  was 
used  with  great  energy  by  the  commons,  both  as  an  instrument 
of  popular  power  and  for  the  furtherance  of  public  justice. 
Between  tlie  year  1620,  when  Sir  Giles  Montressor  and  I.x)rd 
Bacon  were  impeached,  and  the  Revolution  in  1688,  there 
were  about  40  cases  of  impeachment.  In  the  reigns  of  M il- 
liam  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I.,  there  were  15,  and  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  only  one  (that  of  Lord  Lovat,  in  1746,  for  high 
treason).  The  last  memorable  cases  arc  those  of  M arren 
Hastings,  in  1788,  and  Ijord  Melville,  in  1805. 

An  outline  of  tlie  fonns  observed  in  the  conduct  of  iniiiench- 
ments  may  be  briefly  given.  A member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons charges  the  accused  of  certain  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, and  moves  that  he  be  impeached.  If  the  bouse  agree 
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to  it,  the  member  is  ordered  to  go  to  the  lords,  and  at  tbeir 
bar,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  all  the  com- 
mons of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  impeach  the  accused.  A 
committee  is  then  ordered  to  draw  up  articles  of  impea^meut, 
which  are  reported  to  (lie  bouse,  'and  liaviug  been  discussed 
and  agreed  ujion,  'are  engrossed  and  delivered  to  the  lords. 
Further  articles  may  be  delivered  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
case  of  Warren  Hastings  tlie  articles  had  been  pre(ia|ed  before 
his  impeachment  at  tlie  bar  of  tlie  House  of  I»rds.  ^ T he 
accused  sends  answers  to  each  article,  which  are  communicated 
to  tlie  commons  by  tlie  lords ; to  these,  replications  are  returned, 
if  necessary.  After  tliese  preliminaries,  the  lords  appoint  a day 
for  the  trial.  The  commons  desire  the  lords  to  summon  the 
witnesses  required  to  prove  their  charges,  and  appoint  managers 
to  conduct  the  proceedings.  Westminster  Hall  has  been  usually 
fitted  up  as  the  court,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  lord  high 
steward.  The  commons  attend  witli  the  managers  as  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house.  The  accused  remains  in  the  custody 
of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  to  whom  he  U delivered,  if  a 
commoner,  by  the  seijeant-at-arms  attend'mg  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  managers  should  confine  themiel  ves  to  charges 
contained  in  the  articles  of  impeachment.  Mr.  M arren  Hast- 
ings complained  of  matters  having  been  introduced  which  had 
not  been  originally  laid  to  his  cliarge,  and  the  house  resolved 
that  certain  words  ought  not  to  have  been  spoken  by  Mr.  Burke. 
Persons  impeached  of  high  treason  arc  entitled,  by  statute  20 
Geo.  II.,  cap.  30,  to  make  their  full  defence  by  counsel— a pri- 
vilege which  is  also'enjoyed  by  persons  charged  by  the  commons 
with  high  crimes  aiid  misdemeanors. 

When  the  managers  have  made  their  charges  and  adduced 
evidence  in  support  of  them,  the  accused  answers  them,  and 
the  managers  have  a right  to  reply.  The  lords  then  proceed 
to  judgment  iii  this  manner The  lord  high  steward  puts  to 
each  peer,  beginning  with  the  junior  baron,  the  question  upon 
the  first  article,  whether  the  accused  be  guilty  of  the  crimes 
charged  therein.  The  peers  in  succession  rise  in  their  places 
when  the  question  is  put,  aud  standing  uncovered,  and  laying 
their  right  hands  upon  their  breast,  answer  “^ilty,"  or  “ not 
guilty,”  as  the  case  may  be,  “ upon  my  honour.”  Each  article 
is  proceeded  with  separately  in  the  same  manner,  the  lord  high 
steward  giving  his  own  opinion  the  last.  The  numbers  are 
then  cast  up,  and  being  ascertained,  are  declared  by  the  lord  high 
steward  to  the  lords,  and  the  accused  is  acquainted  with  the  result 
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Correspondence  is  the  oflspring  of  advanced  civilization. 
AVlien  the  state  of  society  in  this  country  anterior  to  the  seven* 
teenth  century  is  considered,  there  can  be  little  surprise  that  we 
hear  nothing  of  a post-office  before  that  period.  Few  of  the 
motives  to  written  communication  could  be  said  to  exist. 
Each  district  of  the  country  supplied  its  own  wants.  Tlic 
little  foreign  trade  which  flourished  was  conducted  between  the 
Englisli  buyer  and  the  foreign  seller  in  person,  at  the  place  of 
import.  Literature  ojid  science  dwelt  only  in  the  convent  or 
the  cell.  There  was  little  absence  from  the  domestic  hearth, 
excepting  that  of  the  figliting  man  following  the  service  of  liis 
lord;  but  neither  the  serf  nor  his  master  had  the  power,  even  if 
they  had  the  will,  to  write  letters. 

Ill  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were 
as  much  fixed  to  the  soil  as  tlie  trees  that  were  planted  on  it. 
Even  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
commons  were  rising  in  social  importance,  it  was  ordained  by 
the  ‘Statute  of  Labourers’  that  “ no  servant  or  labourer,  be  he 
man  or  woman,  shall  depart  at  the  end  of  his  temi  out  of  the 
hundred  where  he  is  dwelling,  to  serve  or  dwell  elsewhere.” 
Three  centuries  afterwards,  when  the  serfs  of  former  times  had 
become  free  men,  the  same  system  of  coercion  was  apjdied  to 
paupers  and  destitute  persons.  Tliey  were  forbidden  to  seek 
employment  out  of  their  respective  parishes ; and  this  prohi- 
bition, whicli  was  enforced  by  pains  and  penalties,  continued 
in  full  oiieration  for  133  years,  when  it  was  somewhat  relaxed. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  seven  years  that  the  restraint  has  been 
wholly  removeil,  but  the  disposition  which  it  created  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  labouring  classes  will  for  some  time  to 
come  exercise  its  influence  upon  their  habits. 

Ill  the  present  day,  however,  the  necessity  of  a frequent  and 
rapid  communication  by  post  is  an  imperious  want.  England 
is  no  longer  exclusively  an  agricultural  country.  Thousands 
leave  tlieir  father's  house  at  an  early  age,  and  pass  their  lives  at 
a distance  from  their  family  connexions.  A stream  of  immi- 
gration is  constantly  pouring  into  England  from  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  In  one  year,  above  100,000  persons  have  emigrated 
to  tlie  British  colonies  and  to  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  The  influence  of  the  law  of  settlement  being  dimi- 
nished, men  of  the  humblest  ranks  look  round  to  discover  how 
tliey  shall  best  advance  their  interests,  and  no  longer  despair 
because  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  native  ]iarish  do  not  aflbrd 
tliem  employment.  The  excavators  employed  in  the  formation 
of  a railway  will  talk  of  going  to  Belgium  or  some  other  part 
of  the  Continent  when  they  liave  completed  their  present  con- 
tract; and  the  agricultural  labourer,  with  his  scythe  at  his 
back,  may  he  seen  stepping  on  board  a steam-boat  in  the 
Thames,  bound  for  Yorkshire ; the  low  fare  of  half-a-crowu 
enabling  liim,  after  having  worked  at  the  most  prufitalile  de- 
scription of  agricultural  labour  as  long  as  it  could  lie  obtained 
in  the  soutliern  counties,  to  proceed  to  the  opposite  extremity 
of  England  in  search  of  similar  emjiloyment.  Objections  may 
be  made  to  these  migrations,  but  if  employment  is  not  to  be 
obtained  at  home,  it  is  better  to  go  even  to  some  distance,  where 
it  is  to  be  had,  than  to  be  dependent  upon  the  parish.  The 
occasional  migration  of  labourers  was  even  permitted  by  the 
law  jiassed  In  1351,  called  the  ‘Statute  of  Labourers.’  Those 
who  resided  in  the  upland  districts,  wliere  the  harvest  was  late, 
were  allowed  to  leave  their  hundred  and  assist  in  getting  in 
tlie  harvest  in  the  plains,  where  it  was  ready  for  the  sickle 
much  earlier. 

In  the  state  of  civilization  to  which  we  have  now  altained  in 
this  country,  we  possess  many  advantages  of  tlie  highest  import- 
ance, which  are  indeed  essential  to  our  daily  comfort,  but  which, 


presenting  themselves  witli  unfailing  regularity,  pass  without 
observation,  and  almost  without  our  being  conscious  of  enjoy- 
ing them.  Among  the  principal  of  these  may  be  reckoned  an 
efficient  and  well-regulated  system  for  the  transmission  of  letters, 
not  only  through  every  district  and  into  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  British  islands,  but  also  to  and  from  every  part  of  our 
wide  spread  dominions,  as  well  as  every  other  civilized  country 
on  the  habitable  globe. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  forcibly  present  to  our  minds  the 
great  value  of  this  institution  than  by  imagining  what  must  be 
the  condition  of  this  country,  in  all  its  various  relations,  if  a 
sudden  stop  were  put  to  tlie  active  operations  of  our  Post-office. 
What  a check  would  tliis  occasion  to  profitable  commerce! 
How  greatly  would  it  interfere  with  that  proper  proportion- 
ing of  supply  to  demand  which  is  essential  to  tlie  comfortable 
existence  of  every  well-peopled  country  I What  losses  would 
sometimes  be  occasioned  by  gluts, — what  privation,  at  other 
times,  by  scarcity, — if  tlie  channels  for  information  were 
closed  by  which  the  wants  of  each  community  are  now  re- 
gulaily  made  known  to  every  other!  Nor  would  it  be  found 
the  least  among  the  misfortunes  which  such  an  accident  would 
bring  about,  that  the  anxieties  of  friendship  and  affection  ou 
account  of  those  from  whom  we  might  be  separated,  could  only 
be  relieved  by  communication,  which  would  be  often  uncertain, 
and  always  at  considerable  intervals.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon  this  topic,  since  everybody  must  acknowledge 
that  the  destruction  of  our  Post-office  system  would  inflict  upon 
the  social  body  one  of  the  heaviest  blows  that  it  is  capable  of 
receiving. 

In  a very  early  stage  of  society  the  rulers  of  every  country 
would  perceive  the  necessity  of  employing  messengers  for  tlie 
transmission  of  their  commands  to  every  part  of  tlieir  dominions; 
and  as  this  necessity  would  be  constantly  recurring,  it  would 
soon  be  found  advantageous — if  not  indeed  indispensable — to 
organize  a system  by  which  the  labour  of  such  a service  might 
be  diminished,  and  its  details  simplified.  At  first  special  mes- 
sengers would  probably  be  sought  for  as  each  occasion  fur  em- 
ploying them  arose.  The  next  step  would  he  to  appoint  pro- 
fessional couriers,  and  to  assign  particular  stations  or  posts 
between  which  each  of  these  couriers  should  pass,  delivering 
their  despatches  from  one  to  the  other  so  as  to  insure  certainty 
and  celerity  in  tlieir  transmission.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
individuals,  seeing  the  benefit  accomjianying  this  institution, 
would  be  desirous  of  profiting  by  it  for  the  transmission  of  their 
own  correspondence,  and  would  willingly  pay  something  to  the 
sovereign  for  such  a privilege.  Posts  thus  established  must  be 
considered  as  at  once  marks  of  civilization  and  means  for  ex- 
tending it.  It  can  only  be  in  an  advanced  condition  of  society 
(liat  the  private  correspondence  of  a country  would  be  so  in- 
creased that  the  conveyance  of  letters  would  come  to  he  a source 
of  revenue  to  the  state.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  institu- 
tion of  tlie  post  existed  among  the  ancient  Persians;  but  tlie 
passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned  merely  show  that  a means 
of  rapid  comnuinication  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing the  commands  of  tlie  emperor  from  one  part  fo  another  of 
his  extensive  dominions.  Belays  of  horses  were  placed  at  certain 
intervals,  and  tlie  message  was  llms  traiismilteil  from  one  hand 
to  another,  and  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  Uie 
empire.  (Herodotus,  viii.  98;  Xenophon,  Cyropa5dia,viii.,  c.  6.) 

Such  arrangements  bore  small  resemblance  to  the  systematic 
plans  in  operation  at  present  for  the  conveyance  of  intelligence 
both  public  and  private.  Three  centuries  ago  tlie  couriers,  or 
foot  inessengcrs,  Uiat  were  employed  in  Europe  for  the  convey- 
ance of  letters  from  one  |>erson  of  distinction  to  another,  made 
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tlieir  wny  slowly  mul  lalmrimisly  over  couiilrics  fliiiily  i>opu- 
laleil  nml  almost  witliont  roads. 

Karit  HisTonv  of  tiu:  Post-Office  in  England. 

We  will  take  a brief  view  of  tlie  origin  and  progress  of  the 
moans  for  maintaining  epistolary  communication  in  this  coun- 
try. At  first,  then,  tlie  business  of  the  state  only  demanded 
correspondence.  Tlie  king  summoned  his  barons  from  all 
quarters  of  the  kingdom  by  letters  or  writs,  and  held  frequent 
communication  with  his  sheriflTs,  to  collect  his  parliament  to- 
gether, to  muster  his  forces,  to  preserve  his  peace,  to  fill  his 
treasury.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment  of  “ Nuncii,”  who 
had  tlie  conveyance  of  letters,  formed  a large  item  in  the  charges 
of  the  royal  household.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  the 
jiayments  to  Nuncii  for  the  carriage  of  letters  may  be  found 
enrolled  on  the  Close  and  Misic- Rolls,  and  these  payments  may 
be  traced  in  an  almost  unbroken  series  through  the  records  of 
subsequent  reigns.  Nuncii  also  formed  part  of  the  cstablisli- 
ment  of  the  more  powerful  nobles.  In  a wardrobe  account  of 
the  27th  year  of  Edward  T.,  we  find  a specimen  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  payment  is  entered.’^  The  Nuncius  of  the  time  of 
King  John  was  probably  obliged  to  provide  his  own  horse 
throughout  his  journey ; whilst,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  he 
was  able,  and  found  itmoresuitable,  to  hire  horses  at  fixed 
or  stations.  In  1181,  Edward  I'S'.,  during  the  Scottish  wav,  is 
stated  by  Gale  to  have  established  at  certain  posts,  20  miles 
apart,  a change  of  riders,  who  handed  letters  to  one  another, 
and  by  this  means  expedited  them  200  miles  in  two  days : this 
is  exactly  the  mode  of  communication  which,  as  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  inform  us,  was  established  by  Cyrus,  the  first  king 
of  the  Persians.  It  would  seem  that  the  posts,  at  which  relays 
of  riders  and  horses  were  kept,  were  wholly  private  enterprises ; 
but  that  when  their  importance  became  felt  and  appreciated, 
the  state  found  it  both  politic  and  a source  of  profit  to  subject 
them  to  its  surveillance.  Before  any  substantive  evidence  ap- 
pears of  the  superintendence  of  the  posts  by  the  government, 
the  superscription  often  met  with,  of  “haste  pnsle  haste,”  on 
letters  written  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  posts  had  be- 
come a customary  channel  for  transmitting  letters  in  the 
speediest  way. 

A statute  in  15-18  (2  and  3 Edw.  VI.,  c.  3)  fixed  a penny 
a-mile  as  the  rate  to  be  cliargeable  for  the  hire  (»f  post-horses. 
liiiriRl,  one  Thomas  Randolph  is  mentioned  by  Camden  as  the 
chief  postmaster  of  England;  and  there  are  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  his  duties  were  to  superintend  the  posts,  and  had 
no  immediate  connexion  with  letters.  The  earliest  recital  of 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  a postmaster  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  James  I,  The  letters  patent  of  Charles  1.  in  1632 
('Pat.,’  S Car.  I.  p.  i.,  m.  15  d;  'Foedera,’  vol.  xix.  p.  385) 
recite  that  James  constituted  an  office  called  the  office  of  post- 
injister  of  England  for  foreign  parts  being  out  of  his  dominions. 
Tliis  functionary  was  to  have  “ the  sole  taking  up,  sending,  and 
conveying  of  all  packets  and  letters  concerning  hl.s  service,  or 
business  to  be  dispatched  into  forreigne  parts,  with  power  to 
grant  moderate  salaries the  ofliicc  was  granted  to  Mathewe  Ic 
Quester,  and  Mathewe  le  Quester  his  son  : all  others  were  pub- 
licly pruliihited  that  they  should  not  directly  or  indirectly 
exercise  or  intrude  themselves:  the  said  M.  le  Qncstcr  made 
and  substituted  William  Frizell  ami  Thomas  Wilherings  his 
dejuitics,  and  his  majesty  accepted  the  suhstitution.  Tlie  king, 
“ aficcting  the  welfare  of  his  ]icoplc,  and  taking  into  his  princely 
consideration  how  much  it  imports  his  stale  and  this  realm  that 
the  secrets  thereof  be  not  disclosed  to  forreigne  nations,  which 
cannot  bo  prevented  if  a proniiscnons  use  of  transmitting  or 
taking  up  of  forreigne  letters  and  jiacketts  should  be  siiflcred,'* 
forbiils'  all  otliers  from  exercising  that  which  to  the  oflicc  of 
such  postmaster  jiertainclh,  at  their  utmost  perils. 

In  1635  a proclamation  was  made,  “ for  settling  of  the  letter 
office  of  England  and  Scotland."  It  sets  forth  “ that  there 
hath  lioen  no  certain  or  constant  intercourse  between  the  king- 
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doms  of  England  and  Scotland;"  and  commands  “ Thomas 
Witheriligt,  Ewj.,  his  majesty’s  postmaster  of  England  for 
foreign  parts,  to  settle  a running  post  or  two,  to  run  night  ai*d 
day  between  Edinburgh  and  Sortland  and  tlie  city  of  Ix»ndon, 
to  go  thither  and  come  in  six  days.**  Directions  are  given 
for  the  management  of  the  correspondence  l>etweeii  post-towns 
on  the  line  of  mail  and  other  towns  which  are  named,  and  like- 
wise in  Ireland.  All  |K>stmasters  are  commanded  ‘‘toliave 
ready  in  their  stables  one  or  two  horses:^  2^.  for  a single 
liorse  and  Ud.  for  two  horses  per  mile  were  tlie  charges  settled 
for  this  ser\’ice.  I.etters  in  places  lying  near  the  road  were  to 
be  taken,  and  bye-jxists  to  and  from  the  high  road  established 
with  Lincoln,  Hull,  and  other  important  places.  Similar  ar- 
raiigcmeiiU  were  directed  for  the  post  l^etween  Ixjndon  and 
Dublin  through  West  Chester  and  Holyhead,  and  for  the  post 
between  London  and  Plymouth  through  Exeter,  &c.  Oxford, 
Bristol,  Colchester,  and  Norwich  were  to  have  corresponding 
advantages  as  soon  as  {lossible.  A monopoly  was  established, 
with  exceptions  in  favour  of  common  known  carriers  and  par- 
ticular messengers  sent  on  purpose,  most  of  which  bare  Ijeeti 
preserved  in  all  subsequent  regulations  of  the  post-office.  This 
is  decisive  as  to  the  pre-establishment  of  a comjiaratirely  effi- 
cient 5)’stem  by  private  parties,  who  were  apparently  too  popu- 
lar to  be  summarily  put’down,  and  therefore  for  the  present 
the  Government  satisfied  itself  by  a vague  enactment  (that 
could  have  had  but  an  arbitrary  application)  against  “ other 
messengers,”  &c.  Owing  partially  perhaps  to  the  rivalry  here 
indicated,  but  still  more  (o  the  general  confusion  attendant  on 
the  brealving  out  of  the  civil  war,  the  establishment  failed,  and 
for  a considerable  period  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
the  safe  and  speedy  transmission  of  letters. 

In  1610  Witherings,  who,  by  the  Act  of  1635,  had  been 
appointed  inland,  and  was  previously  foreign,  postmaster,  was 
superseded  by  the  Long  Parli.iment  for  abuses  in  the  execution 
of  his  office.  One  of  Uicse  abuses  was  the  endeavour,  on  his 
part,  to  stop  the  private  adventurers,  by  forcibly  depriving  one  of 
their  servants  of  the  letters  that  he  carried,  and  which  was  voted 
to  be  “ against  the  liberty  and  freedome  of  the  subjecu” 
V’itherings’  offices  w’ere  sequestered  into  the  hands  of  Pliilip 
Burlamachy,  to  be  exercised  thenceforth  under  the  suj>erin- 
tendence  of  the  king's  principal  secretary  of  state ; and  thus 
was  the  first  step  taken  as  to  the  making  the  Post-office  autho- 
rities responsible.  But  in  16 12  it  was  resolvetl  by  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  such  sequestration  was  “ a grie\’- 
ance  and  illegal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  off,*’  and  that  Mr. 
Witherings  ought  to  be  restored.  As  late  as  1614  it  appears 
that  tlie  postmasters  dulit?s  were  not  connected  directly  with 
letters.  A parliamentary  resolution  entered  on  the  Journals  of 
the  Commons  states  that  “ the  Lords  and  Commons,  finding 
by  experience  that  it  is  most  necessary,  for  keeping  of  good 
intelligence  between  the  jiarliamcnt  and  the  forces,  that  post 
stages  should  be  crecloil  in  several  jmrts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  office  of  master  of  tlie  posts  and  couriers  being  at  present 
void,  ordain  that  Edmund  Pridoaux,  Esq.,  a memlier  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  be.  and  is  hereby  constituted,  master 
of  the  ]>osts,  inesseiigcrs,  and  couriers.**  '*  He  first  established 
a weekly  conveyance  of  letters  into  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
thereby  saving  to  the  public  the  charge  of  maintaining  post- 
masters to  (lie  amount  of  7000/,  j>er  annum.*’  (Blackstone.) 
An  attempt  of  the  Common  Council  of  I^ondon  (o  set  up  a 
separate  Post-office,  in  1610,  was  checked  by  a resolution  of 
tlie  House  of  C»mimons,  which  declared  “ that  the  office  of 
postmaster  is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the  sole  power  and  disposal 
of  parliament. ’*  Tlie  molivo  to  the  change  here  indicated  in 
the  opinion  of  Parliament  since  the  vote  of  1640,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  preamble  to  on  onlinance  ]vis.sed  in  1657,  where  it  is 
staled,  as  a recommendation  in  favour  of  llie  institution  of 
government  posts,  that  “ they  will  l>e  the  best  means  to  discover 
and  jirevent  many  dangerous  and  wicked  designs  against  the 
commonwcaltli.” 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  decision  above  mentioned,  the  jiri-' 
vale  carriers  flourished ; they  not  only  established  more  frequent 
posts  than  llie  government,  but  carried  letters  at  cheaper  rates. 
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Accordingly,  in  1652,  tlie  private  postmasters  presented  a pe- 
tition to  Parliament  begging  to  be  allowed  to  give  unto  the 
people  the ‘same  ease  in  their  rates  of  letters  which  is  by 
others  declared.’*  Every  kind  of  obstacle  was  now  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  obnoxious  rivals  to  Government : Prideaux 
issued  handbills  stating  that,  if  letters  were  sent  by  those  who 
shde  themselves  the  * New  Undertakers,’  their  jiassage  will  be 
interrupted.’*  This  was  immediately  answered  by  the  jiarties 
concenie<I,  who,  after  referring  to  the  vote  of  1610,  stated  that 
they  were  resolved  “ by  the  help  of  God  to  continue  their  ma- 
nagement,’* and  they  at  the  same  time  announced  that  places 
not  previously  supplied  would  now  be  included  in  their  ar- 
rangements, and  that,  in  addition  to  the  posts  they  had  already 
established  to  leave  London  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  an 
additional  one  would  thenceforth  depart  on  Thursdays.  So 
that  they  had  three  weekly  posts,  whilst  the  Goveniment  had 
but  one ; and,  as  we  learn  from  a petition  they  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  they  only  charged  3d.  where  Government 
charged  6rf.  Determined,  however,  to  put  them  down,  the 
Government  empowered  Prideaux  to  lower  the  rates  of  postage 
to  the  “ Undertakers'”  prices,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
equal  facilities  were  also  afforded  for  the  speedy  transmission 
of  letters  by  frequent  posts.  In  addition  to  the  motive  before 
stated  for  making  the  Post-oflice  a Government  monopoly,  the 
amount  of  net  revenue  derived  from  it  began  to  be  an  object  of 
some  importance.  The  “ New  Undertakers  *’  were  now  forcibly 
overjwwered  by  the  seizure  of  the  correspondence  in  their  hands, 
and  after  an  ineffectual  petition  to  Parliament  on  the  subject 
of  the  injustice  with  which  they  conceived  themselves  to  have 
been  treated,  we  hear  no  more  of  them.  During  the  Protec- 
torate, the  regular  establishment  was  still  further  improved  and 
consolidated,  and  became,  as  a natural  consequence,  more  and 
more  productive. 

Put  the  most  complete  step  in  the  establishment  of  a Post- 
office  was  taken  in  1656,  when  an  Act  was  passed  “ to  settle  the 
postage  ot  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.'*  This  having  been 
the  model  of  all  subsequent  measures,  induces  us  to  give  some- 
thing more  than  a passing  notice  of  it.  The  preamble  sets 
forth  “ that  the  erecting  of  one  General  Post-office  for  the 
speedy  conveying  and  recarrying  of  letters  by  post  to  and  from 
all  places  within  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  into 
several  parts  beyond  the  seas,  hath  been  and  is  tlie  best  means 
not  only  to  maintain  a certain  and  constant  intercourse  of  trade 
and  commerce  between  all  the  said  places,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  people  of  these  nations,  but  also  to  convey  the  publique 
despatches,  and  to  discover  and  prevent  many  dangerous  and 
wicked  designs  which  liave  been  and  are  daily  contrived  against 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  commonwealth,  the  intelligence 
whereof  cannot  well  be  communicated  but  by  letter  of  escript.” 
It  also  enacted  that  “ there  shall  be  one  General  Post-office, 
and  one  officer  stiled  the  postmaster-general!  of  England  and 
comptroller  of  the  post-office.”  This  officer  was  to  liave  the 
horsing  of  all  “through”  posts  and  persons  “ riding  in  post.’’ 
Prices  for  letters,  both  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  foreign,  and 
for  post-horses,  were  fixed.  All  other  persons  were  forbidden 
to  “ set  up  or  imploy  any  foot-posts,  horse-posts,  or  pacquet- 
boats.”  These  arrangements  were  confirmed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Restoration  by  an  Act  which  was  repealed  9 Anne,  c.  11. 
About  the  same  time  an  Act  was  passed  with  the  view,  as  its 
title  quaintly  expresses,  of  “Quieting  the  Postmaster-general  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,'*  by  which  private  carriers  were  once 
more  forbidden,  and  all  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  &c., 
were  empowered  to  seize  all  letters  so  conveyed,  and  were 
directed  to  inform  against  the  ofienders. 

the  year  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  Act  for  the 
establishment  of  a General  Post-office  in  Scotland  was  passed, 
though  of  course  the  system  must  have  been  previously  in 
o^rahon  to  some  extent,  most  probably  under  the  management 
individuals.  This  office  appears  to  have  been  re- 
IP  '^^PJ'o^nctive  in  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence; 

Robert  Sinclair  received  a grant  from  King 
\illiam  of  the  whole  revenue /r«,  with  a pension  of  300/. 
a-year  m addition  to  keep  up  Uie  establishment.  Sir  Robert, 


however,  thouglit  the  grant  disadvantageous  even  on  these  terms, 
and  gave  it  up. 

The  Act  of  Queen  Anne  is  the  next  important  event  iii'the 
history  of  the  Post-office.  Ily  this  Act  the  former  laws  for  the 
establishment  of  separate  Post-offices  in  England  and  Scotland 
were  repealed,  and  one  general  office  and  officer  were  created 
for  the  whole  kingdom.  Additional  chief  letter  offices  were 
established  at  the  same  time  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  New  York, 
and  tlie  West  Indies.  In  1720  the  cross-posts  were  improved 
by  Mr.  Allen,  who  farmed  them  at  a certain  sum,  with  the 
understanding  that  whatever  new  profits  might  be  realized  by 
his  plans  should  be  his  mvn  during  his  lifetime.  It  is  stated 
that  he  was  so  successful  in  his  schemes  as  to  make  an  average 
profit  of  nearly  12,000/,  a-year  during  42  years. 

In  1732-3  (6th  Geo.  II.)  an  attempt  was  made,  remarkably 
illustrative  of  the  want  of  a knowledge  of  the  boundaries 
within  which  legislation  should  be  confined.  It  was  enacted 
that  bills  of  exchange  were  not  to  be  sent  with  a letter  upon 
the  same  piece  of  paper ; and  still  further,  that  persons  were 
not  to  write  different  notes  upon  the  same  sheet.  A similar 
law  was  passed  with  respect  to  writs.  By  the  same  Act  post- 
mastei-8  were  empowered  to  establish  penny-posts  in  any  town 
of  the  British  dominions;  ship  letters  were  directed  to  be 
brought  to  the  Post-office ; and  embezzlement  of  letters,  or 
taking  notes  or  bills  out  of  them,  or  robbing  the  mail,  were 
severally  made  felonious  acts.  Lastly,  the  post-boys  were 
rendered  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for 
neglect  or  improper  conduct. 

From  1711  to  1838,  upwards  of  150  Acts  affecting  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Post-office  were  passed.  In  the  first  year  of  her 
present  Majesty  99  of  these  were  repealed,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  and  the  following  Acts  were  passed,  by  which  the 
whole  dejiartment  of  the  Post-office  was  regulated  : — For  the 
management  of  the  Post-office,  c.  33  ; the  regulation  of  the 
duties  of  postage,  c.  34  ; for  regulating  the  sending  and  re- 
ceiving of  letters  and  packets  by  the  post  free  from  the  duty  of 
postage,  c.  35 ; for  consolidating  the  laws  relative  to  offences 
against  the  Post-office,  and  explaining  certain  terms  and  ex- 
pressions, c.  36. 

A mere  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  all  the  Acts  aft’ecting  the 
Post-office  would  occupy  a considerable  space.  An  account 
even  of  these  four  last-mentioned  acts  must  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  Acts  themselves.  Their 
enactments  have  been  abrogated,  to  a great  extent,  by  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  plan  of  uniform  postage. 
This  measure  was  carried  into  effect  by  an  Act  passed  in  1839 
(2  and  3 Vic.  cap.  52),  which  conferred  temporary  powers  on 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  do  so,  and  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  an  Act  3 and  4 Vic.  c,  96,  passed  10th  August, 
1840. 

Mn.  Rowland  Hill’s  Plan. 

This  plan  was  at  first  privately  submitted  to  the  Government, 
and,  in  1 837,  published  in  a pamphlet  under  the  title  of  * Post- 
office  Reform — its  Importance  and  Practicability.’  In  a short 
period  three  editions  were  issued. 

Mr.  Hill  proposed  to  effect — 1,  a great  diminution  in  the 
rates  of  postage ; 2,  increased  speed  in  the  delivery  of  letters ; 
and,  3,  more  frequent  opportunities  for  their  despatch.  He 
proposed  that  the  rate  of  postage  should  be  uniform,  to  be 
charged  according  to  weight,  and  that  the  payment  should  be 
made  in  advance.  The  means  of  doing  so  by  stamps  were  not 
suggested  in  the  first  edition  of  the  pamphlet,  and  Mr.  Hill 
states  that  this  idea  originated  witli  ]\Ir.  Charles  Knight.  A 
uniform  rate  of  a penny  was  to  be  charged  for  every  letter  not 
exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  with  an  additional  penny 
for  each  additional  ounce.  Mr.  Hill  showed  that  the  actual 
cost  of  conveying  letters  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  when 
divided  among  the  letters*  actually  carried,  did  not  exceed  one 
penny  for  36  letters. 

The  publication  of  this  plan  immediately  excited  a strong 
public  sympathy  in  its  favour,  and  especially  with  the  com- 
mercial classes  of  the  city  of  London.  Mr.  Wallace  moved 
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for  a select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  its  merits  on  tlic  9th  May,  1837*,  but  the  motion  fell  to 
the  ground.  On  the  30th  May,  1837,  Lord  Ashburton,  upon 
presenting  a ])etition  from  some  of  the  most  eminent  mcrclmntj, 
bankers,  men  of  science,  and  others  in  the  metropolis,  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  plan.  In  the 
December  of  the  same  year  the  government  assented  to  tlie 
appointment  of  a select  committee  of  inquiry.  A society  of 
merchants  was  forthwith  formed  in  the  city  of  I^ndon  to  fur- 
nish evidence  of  the  evils  of  the  high  rates  of  postage,  and  the 
insufiiciency  of  the  Post-oflice  management  in  answering  the 
Avants  of  tlie  present  times.  The  subject  began  to  excite  much 
interest  throughout  the  country.  In  tlie  session  of  1837  five 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  Aivour  of 
the  plan.  In  1838  upwards  of  320  were  presented,  of  which 
number  73  emanated  from  town  councils,  and  19  from  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  After  sitting  upwards  of  C3  days,  and 
examining  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  and  83  witnesses,  besides  the 
officers  of  the  departments  of  the  Post-office  and  the  Excise  and 
Stamp  offices,  the  committee  presented  a most  elaborate  Report 
in  favoui*  of  the  whole  plan,  confirming  by  authentic  and  official 
data  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Hill  had  formed  from  very 
scanty  and  imperfect  materials.  The  committee  summed  up  a 
very  long  Report  as  follows  : — 

The  principal  points  wliich  appear  to  your  committee  to 
have  been  established  in  evidence  are  the  following : — 

“ Tlie  exceedingly  slow  advance,  and  occasionally  retrogi’ade 
movement,  of  the  Post-office  revenue  during  the  period  of  the 
last  20  years.  The  fact  of  the  charge  of  postage  exceeding  the 
cost  in  a manifold  proportion.  The  fact  of  postage  being 
evaded  most  extensively  by  all  classes  of  society,  and  of  cor- 
respondence being  suppressed,  more  especially  among  the 
middle  and  working  classes  of  tlie  people,  and  this  in  conse- 
quence. as  all  the  witnesses,  including  many  of  the  Post-office 
aiitliorities,  think,  of  the  excessively  high  scale  of  taxation. 
The  fact  of  very  injurious  effects  resulting  from  this  state  of 
tilings  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
social  habits  and  moral  condition  of  the  people.  The  fact,  so 
far  as  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  very  imperfect  data,  that 
whenever  on  former  occasions  large  reductions  in  the  rates  have 
been  made,  those  reductions  have  been  followed  in  short  periods 
of  time  by  an  extension  of  correspondence  proportionate  to  the 
contraction  of  the  rates. 

*'  And  as  matter  of  inference  from  fact,  and  of  opinion, 

“ That  the  only  remedies  for  the  evils  above  stated  are,  a 
reduction  of  tlie  rates,  and  the  establishment  of  additional  deli- 
veries, and  more  jrequent  despatches  of  letters. 

“ That  owing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads,  there  is  an 
urgent  and  daily  increasing  necessity  for  making  such  changes. 

“ That  any  moderate  reduction  in  the  rates  would  occasion 
loss  to  the  revenue,  without  in  any  material  degree  diminishing 


tJie  present  amount  of  lett/'rs  irregularly  'conveyed,  or  giving 
rise  to  the  growth  of  new  correspondence. 

“ Tliat  the  principle  of  a low  uniform  rate  is  just  in  Itself; 
and  when  combined  with  jire-payment,  and  collection  by 
means  of  a stamp,  would  lie  exceedingly  convenient,  ajid 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  public.*’ 

The  appearance  of  the  committee's  report  seemed  to  inspire 
the  whole  country  with  confidence  in  the  plan.  Petitions  in 
its  favour  amounting  to  2000  were  presented  to  both  houses  of 
parliament  in  the  session  of  1 839.  Tbe  late  postmaster -general, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  ailvised  tbe  government  to  adopt  it ; 
and  the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  brought  forward  a bill  to 
enable  the  Treasury  to  carry  tbe  plan  into  effect,  which  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  100  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
passed  into  law  on  the  17th  August,  1839.  In  the  following 
month  an  arrangement  was  made  which  secured  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill's  superintendence  of  the  working  out  his  own  measure. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1839,  as  a preparatory  measure  to 
accustom  tlie  department  to  the  new  practice  of  charging  by 
weight,  the  inland  rates  of  postage  were  reduced  to  a uniform 
charge  of  4d,  per  half  ounce,  except  those  which  had  previously 
passed  at  lower  rates,  w’hich  continued  to  be  charged  as  before. 
The  London  District  Post  was  reduced  at  the  same  time  from 
2c/,  and  3(/.  to  Id.  On  the  lOth  of  Jauuarv',  1840,  theuniform 
rate  of  Id.  per  half  ounce  came  into  general  operation,  the 
scale  of  weight  for  letters  advancing  from  a single  rate  for  each 
of  the  first  two  half  ounces,  by  an  increase  of  2d.  per  ounce,  or 
for  any  fraction  of  an  ounce,  up  to  16  ounces;  the  postage  to 
be  paid  on  posting  tlie  letter,  or  double  postage  to  be  cliarged. 
On  this  day  parliamentary  franking  ceased.  Tbe  use  of 
stamps,  which  formed  one  of  the  means  suggested  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill  for  facilitating  the  despatch  of  letters,  was  intro- 
duced on  the  6th  of  May. 

Rates  of  Postage. 

The  first  establishment  of  a rate  of  i»stage  for  carrying  letters 
occurs  ill  1635.  The  rates  were  fixed  as  follows  for  single 
letters: — “Under  80  miles,  2d.;  between  SO  miles  and  140 
miles,  Ad. ; above  140  miles,  6d. ; on  tbe  borders  and  in  Scot- 
land, Sd. : two,  three,  four,  or  five  letters  in  one  packet,  or 
more,  to  pay  according  to  the  bigness  of  the  said  packet. 

The  rates,  both  inland  and  foreign,  fixed  by  the  ordinance  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  1656,  are  therein  fully  detailed.  Letters 
above  two  sheets  were  charged  by  weight.  In  most  cases  the 
rates  vary  but  little  from  those  fixed  in  the  12  Car.  L,  the 
principal  of  which  were  as  follows : — Letters  not  exceeding  one 
sheet,  to  or  from  any  place  not  exceeding  SO  miles,  2d. ; above 
SO  miles,  3d.  From  London  to  Berwick,  3d. ; to  Dublin,  6d. 
Letters  of  two  sheets  were  charged  double.  By  the  9 Anne, 
c.  11,  a penny  was  added  to  several  of  the  rates  previously 
established ; a letter  from  London  to  Edinburgh  was  cliarged  6d, 
The  additions  subsequently  made  appear  in  tlie  following  table: 


A Taule  showing  the  Scale  of  Distances  according  to  Avliich  the  Postage  of  Great  Britain  Avas  charged,  with  the  Rates  levied 
for  those  Distanocs,  from  the  year  1710  to  December  5,  1S40. 


.SCALK  OF  DISTANCES. 

1710. 

17CD. 

17S-I. 
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d. 

d. 

d. 
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From  any  Post-office  in  England  or  Wales  to  any 

place  not  exceeding  1.0  miles  from  siicli  office  . 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 
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For  any  distance  above  15  miles,  and  not  exceed- 

iiig  20  miles  ...... 

3 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Above  20  miles,  and  not  exceeding  30  miles 
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^0  • . . . so  . 
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3 
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5 

t> 
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3 
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6 

7 

8 
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4 

4 

5 
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7 

8 

9 

lao  • . . . 170  . 

1 

4 

Tut.  under  l&O  m. 

100  and  1^0 

8 

9 

10 

Gd.  above  100  m. 

Gd.  above  150  milca. 

• • . . 230  . 

4 

4 

6 

8 

9 

10 

II 

• • • . 300 

4 

1 

6 

K 

10 

11 
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4 

1 

6 

8 

11 

12 
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400  , . . . 500  . 

4 

4 

6 

8 

12 

13 

14 

And  80  oil  ill  Iiroportioii,  llic  poalaao  iiicri-nsinj 

progressively  Id.  for  a single  letter  for  every  like 

. 

excess  of  distance  of  100  miles. 
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The  principle  of  the  rating  was  to  charge  according  to  the 
distance  which  the  conveyance  travelled,  until  the  year  1839, 
when  the  direct  distance  only  was  charged.  A single  letter 
was  interpreted  to  mean  a single  piece  of  paper,  provided  it 
did  not  exceed  an  ounce  in  weight.  A second  piece  of  paper, 
however  small,  or  any  enclosure,  constituted  a double  letter. 
A single  sheet  above  an  ounce  was  charged  with  fourfold  post- 
age. After  a fourfold  charge,  tlie  additional  charges  advanced 
by  weight. 

In  Scotland,  letters,  when  conveyed  by  mail-coaches  only, 
were  subject  to  an  additional  halfpenny.  Letters  passing 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  subject  to  tlie  rates  of 
postage  charged  in  Great  Britain,  besides  packet  rates,  and 
Menai,  Conway  Bridge,  or  Milford  rates. 

The  rates  in  Ireland  were  lower  than  for  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Until  1827  tlie  officers  of  the  Post-office  were  authorized  to 
consider  as  a double  letter  every  single  sheet  of  paper  which, 
in  addition  to  its  epistolary  contents,  comprised  an  account, 
bill  of  lading,  receipt,  or  any  similar  document;  but  by  the 
Act  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.  cap.  21,  this  grievance  (for  so  it  was 
felt  by  the  trading  part  of  the  community)  was  remedied  ; and 
a single  sheet  of  paper,  no  matter  bow  occupied,  was  charged 
only  with  a single  rate  of  postage. 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1838  and 
1839,  which  investigated  Mr.  Rowland  Hill’s  plan,  reported 
the  following  to  be  the  average  rates  of  postage 

Average  Rates,  >Iultiple  Letters  being  included  and  counted 


as  Single. 

d.  d. 

Packet  and  ship  letters  • . • . 23*  1562  = nearly  23J 

,,  inland  general  post  letters  9*7065  = nearly  3J 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  London  'Id.  and  3^. 

post  letters 8*4006  = nearly  8^ 

Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  country  Id. 

post  letters 7*6074  = little  more 

than  7^ 

Inland  general-post  letters  only  • . 8*  6502  *=  nearly 

Ditto  and  London  2d.  and  3d.  post 

letters 7*4688  = neaily  7^ 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  country  Id.  post 

letters 6*7414  = nearly 

Average  Rates,  Multiple  Letters  being  excluded. 

Single  inland  general-post  letters  • . 7*7445  =s  nearly  7\ 

Ditto  and  Loudon  2d.  and  3d.  post 

letters 6*8202  = little  more 

than  6J 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  country  Id.  post 
letters 6*2166  — nearly 


Under  the  present  uniform  rates  of  postage  all  post  letters 
whatever,  passing  between  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
another,  the  Channel  Isles  and  Isle  of  Man  inclusive,  are 
charged  by  weight,  without  reference  to  the  number  of  pieces 
of  paper,  or  enclosures,  or  distance,  according  to  the  following 
scale : — 
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No  letter  or  packet  exceeding  16  ounces  can  be  transmitted 
by  post,  except  parliamentary  papers,  addresses  to  her  Majesty, 
letters  and  packets  received  from  or  addressed  to  places  beyond 
tlie  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  government  despatches,  and 
deeds  subject  to  certain  rules. 

Under  the  present  rates  of  postage  the  average  charge  on 
general-post  inland  letters  in  the  London  district,  exclusive  of 
Government  letters,  is  about  1^.  per  letter. 

Fuanking. 

As  early  as  a post-office  was  established,  certain  exemptions 
from  the  rates  of  postage  were  made.  Parliamentary  franking 
existed  in  1666.  An  entry  is  registered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  19th  October,  1666,  “That  Edward 
Roberts  be  sent  for  in  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  or  his 
deputy  to  answer  his  abuse  and  breach  of  privilege  in  exacting 
money  of  the  members  of  tliis  House  for  post  letters.”  in  the 
paper  bill  which  granted  the  post-office  revenue  to  Charles  II. 
a clause  provided  that  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  have  their  letters  free,  which  clause  was  left  out 
by  the  Lords,  because  no  similar  provision  was  made  for  the 
passing  of  their  letters,  but  a compromise  was  made  on  the 
assurance  that  their  letters  should  pass  free. 

In  1735  the  House  of  Commons  prosecuted  some  investiga- 
tions into  the  subject,  which  appear  on  tlie  Journals.  They 
declared  that  the  privilege  of  franking  was  coeval  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Post-office.  Again,  in  1764  (I  Geo.  HI.) 
a committee  was  appointed  “ to  inquire  into  the  several  frauds 
and  abuses  in  relation  to  the  sending  or  receiving  of  letters  and 
parcels  free  from  the  duty  of  postage.’*  Among  various  abuses 
proved  to  exist,  it  is  related  that  “one  man  had  in  the  course 
of  live  months  counterfeited  1200  dozen  of  franks  of  members 
of  parliament,  and  that  a regular  trade  of  buying  and  selling 
franks  had  been  actually  established  with  several  persons  in  the 
country.”  Up  to  this  period,  members  were  simply  required 
to  write  their  names  in  tlie  corner.  Their  servants  accordingly 
were  in  the  habit  of  begging  numbers  of  these  franked  covers, 
and  making  a trade  of  their  sale.  The  injury  thus  done  to  the 
revenue  was  most  serious.  The  amount  of  franked  packages  at 
the  regular  rates  of  postage  amounted  about  this  time  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  170,000/.  Forgeries  also,  it  appears,  were 
very  common,  owing  to  tlie  simplicity  of  the  requisite  imita- 
tion, and  the  many  facilities  afforded  for  their  sale.  It  was 
now  declared  that  the  entire  superscription  should  be  written 
by  the  member,  and  forgery  was  made  punishable  with  seven 
years’  transportation.  About  twenty  years  later,  a suggestion 
of  Mr.  Palmer’s  as  to  remedying  the  abuses  of  franking  was 
adopted  : it  was  made  imperative  that  members  should  write 
the  name  of  the  place  where  they  then  were,  and  the  date,  in 
words  at  full,  and  that  the  letter  should  be  posted  only  as  a 
frank  in  the  Post-office  of  such  place  and  on  the  day  thereon 
named.  In  1795  the  abuses  of  franking  again  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature ; franked  letters  were  now  only  to 
carry  one  ounce,  and  they  were  only  to  pass  free  when  posted 
within  20  miles  of  the  place  where  the  members  concerned 
were  on  that  or  the  preceding  day.  No  more  than  10  also 
were  to  be  sent  or  15  received  daily.  Soldiers  and  sailors  were 
allowed  by  this  Act  to  send  letters  countersigned  by  their  offi- 
cers on  payment  of  !</. ; and  patterns,  with  covers  open  at  the 
ends,  and  containing  no  writing  but  the  prices,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  were  to  be  charged  only  single 
postage. 

The  recent  privilege  of  franking  was  exercised  by  spiritual 
and  temporal  peers,  and  representatives  of  the  commons  in  par- 
liament. All  the  great  officers  of  state  were  likewise  privileged 
to  send  and  receive  letters  by  the  post  free  of  charge,  and  for 
the  most  jwrt  without  any  limitation  in  reganl  either  to  the 
number  of  letters  or  their  weight.  Several  other  official  per- 
sons were  authorized  to  frank  letters,  but  only  on  the  business 
of  their  respective  offices.  Under  certain  limitations,  all 
papers  printed  by  order  of  eilhcr  house  of  parliament  passeil 
hrough  the  Post-office  free  of  charge ; and  it  is  well  known 
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that  the  like  privilege  wiu  ami  is  still  extended  to  the  tnuis- 
mission  of  8lani]ied  newspapers. 

In  1 83S  the  number  of  franks  which  jjasaed  annually  through 
the  Pust-oflice  was  estimated  at  seven  millions ; and  the  mim- 
her  reduced  to  the  standard  of  single  letters,  amounted  to  above 
30  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of  letters  transmitted  by  the 
general  post.  The  average  weight  of  a single  chargeable  letter 
was  about  3-IOths  of  an  outice  ; the  average  weight  of  a parlia- 
mentary frank  about  18-lOOths  of  an  ounce ; that  of  an  official 
frank  1'9370  oz.,  or  nearly  two  ounces  ; and  that  of  a copy  of 
a public  statute  3’1 129  oz.  The  average  weight  of  parliamen- 
tary franks  was  double  that  of  general-post  chargeable  letters ; 
the  official  franks  eight  times  heavier  than  such  letters ; and 
tlie  copies  of  tlie  statutes  thirteen  times  heavier  than  chargeable 
letters.  Had  they  been  liable  to  the  then  existing  rates,  they 
would  have  contributed  in  the  following  proportions  to  tlie 
revenue : — 


Parliamentary  franks 

Number. 

4,813,448 

Rate  per 
Letter. 
d. 

17-392 

Revenue. 

L 

24S,S14 

Oflicial  franks 

2,109,010 

70'209 

616,965 

Statutes  distributed  . 

77,542 

112-795 

36,443 

Total 

7,000,000 

1 ,002,222 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1810,  all  franking  was  entirely 
abolished.  The  amount  of  postage  charged  on  the  public  de- 
partments in  the  year  ending  5th  .lanuary,  1841,  was  118,5775 
From  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  to  February  20th  in  the  same 
year,  the  following  sums  were  paid  by  the  chief  public  offices  : 
— Foreign  Office,  5851/. ; War  Office,  1520/. ; Colonial  Office, 
970/.;  Post  Ollice,  950/. ; Ordnance  Office,  806/.;  Adjutant 
General’s  Office,  585/.;  Admiralty,  567/.;  Tithe  Commis- 
sioners, 484/. ; Audit  Office,  460/. ; the  Treasury,  425/. 

Statistics  of  Lettebs,  &c. 

No  accounts  of  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.  passing 
tlirough  the  Post-office  were  kept  until  very  lately.  Founded 


upon  a very  careful  examination  of  the  Ijest  data,  the  numbers 
were  estimated  liy  the  Commons’  Committee,  in  1838,  to  be  as 
follows ; — 

Chargeable  letters : — 

General  Post,  including  foreign  letters  and  reck- 
oning double  and  triple  letters  as  single  . . 57,000,000 


2</.  and  'Ad.  [lost  letters 12,500,000 

Country  penny-post  letters 8,000,000 


77,500,000 

Franks 7,000,000 

Newspajiers 44,500,000 


129,000,000 


A more  detailed  estimate,  the  result  of  very  elaborate  inquiry, 
is  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Commons’  Committee,  which 
we  subjoin : — 


-UescripUon  or  Lsetters. 

of  Lciten. 

per  Letter. 

Berenue. 

Packet  and  ship  letters  • . • 

6,W3,572 

<L 

23-1562  . 

/. 

369.340 

General  Post  inland  letters 

above  Ad 

46,378.800 

9*2224 

1,782,191 

Ditto,  not  exceeding  Ad.  . . 

it  153.200 

3*5 

75.151 

London  local  post  letters  * . 

n .837.852 

2-3266 

114,753 

CJountry  penny-post  letters  . 

8.030.412 

1 

33.483 

7*6074 

2,374,923 

Parliamentarv  franks  . . 

4,813.448 

a. 

.. 

Oflicial  franks,  for  public  pur- 

poses  

.. 

Public  statutes 

77.542 

• « 

. . 

Newspapers 

44.500.000 

•• 

Total  of  documents  trans- 

mitted  bv  post  . . . 

126,423.636 

2,374.923 

4.641 

The  effect  of  the  present  system  of  postage  on  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following 
Table * 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Letters  (including  Franks  during  the  existence  of  the  Franking  Privilege)  delivei^ 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  one  Week  of  each  Calendar  Month,  beginning  with  November,  1839,  and  ending  with 
May  23,  1841 


Enoland  and  Wales. 

Week  endin'* 

Country 

Oflices. 

London, 
Inland, 
Foreign, 
and  Ship, 

London 

District 

Post. 

Total 
England 
and  Wales. 

ToUl 

Ireland. 

Total 

Scotland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

24  November, 

1839 

764,938 

229,292 

258,747 

1,252,977 

179,9.31 

2-25,889 

1.53,06,5 

199,032 

1,585,973 

22  December 
.Taimary, 

1810 

963,016 

not  ascertained. 

279,457 

340,693 

1,583,766 

2,006,6Si 

23  February 

1,658,002 

431, '298 

406,470 

2,495,770 

349,9-28 

353,933 

.337,.32'3 

3,199,637 

22  March 

1,607,431 

416, 8S7 

386, 6S9 

2,411,007 

321,163 

3,069,496 

‘26  April  f 

1,505,609 

410,270 

390,989 

2,300,868 

328,074 

319,924 

2,951.866 

24  Mav 

1,588,809 

449, .333 

418,926 

2,457,068 

.338,407 

342,560 

3, 138,035 

21  June 

V 

1,629,123 

454,370 

441,848 

2,525,317 

34.3,761 

352,098 

3,221,206 

19  July 

1,674,410 

452,418 

400,753 

2,-527,011 

338,405 

356,817 

3.222.9-23 

23  August 

1,746,^57 

461,689 

343,347 

2,551,203 

345,. -31 

369,4.36 

3, -266,. 560 

20  sSeptember 

1,811,213 

4.50,871 

340,232 

2,602,316 

3.50,318 

366,419 

3,319,05.3 

2!y  October 

1,821,711 

472,802 

387,818 

2,CS2,3(>1 

369.297 

I'il 

3,-i  17 , 

22  November 

1,805,325 

492,574 

3s7,‘2S2 

2i6s5,181 

3.8.5,672 

385.262 

3.456,115 

20  December 

1,782,579 

491,261 

405,  1.53 

2,678,996 

381 ,306 

375,tl'24 

3,435,326 

24  Jamiary, 

1841 

1,929,661 

519,025 

467,040 

2,917,2-26 

386,5.55 

380,242 

3,681,0-23 

21  February  1 

2,1.33,197 

517,621 

504,147 

3,184,965 

460,380 

444,819 

4.090,164 

21  March 

1,9.50,. 501 

531,960 

417,766 

2, 930, -227 

389,877 

401.351 

.'f , <r  1 , -id!} 

25  Ajiril 

1,899,48.5 

511,064 

4.54,601 

2,865.150 

389,989 

380,568 

3,644,707 

23  May 

1,908,188 

516,170 

452,864 

•2,907,2-22 

391 ,322 

400,581 

3,699,125 

• These  tables,  wilh  some  of  llio  subsequent  statements,  arc  taken  from  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Howland  Hill  before  the  London  Statistieal 
Society.  (Journal  of  8tat.  Soc.  for  July,  1S41,  vol.  iv.  jiart  X.) 

i Tlie  increase  in  tliis  week  is  owing  to  tlie  Valentines.  In  a paper  read  liefore  the  Statistical  Society  in  March,  18S0,  by  Mr.  RowlMd 
Ilill.  he  remarks : — “ The  nunilier  of  letters  on  any  particular  day  is  inllnenccd  very  much  by  cire.omstancM.  In  London,  the  average  ni^ber 
of  (iencral-post  Letters  is  about  .10  per  cent,  ercatcr  on  a Monday 'than  on  any  otlier  day  of  tho  week.  On  Chnstmas-day,  1S39,  the  number  of 
london  (icneral-poBt  Letters  (outwards)  feU  aiMut  70  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  dislrict-post  letters  about  SO  per  cent.  On  the  10th  of  hel> 
ruary  (tho  day  of  her  .Majesty  s wedding)  the  first  fell  about  40  per  cent.,  and  the.  second  abotlt  25  per  cent. ; while  on  the  I4th  rebniary  (St, 
Valentine's  day)  tlic  first  rose  about  5 per  cent.,  and  the  second  about  30  per  cent. 
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London  General  Post.— Ueturii  of  the  Number  of  Cliargeable  Letters  which  have  passed  througli  tlie  London  General 
Post  (inwards  and  outwards)  since  the  first  general  Ileduction  of  Postage,  on  the  5th  December,  1839,  dividing  the 
time  (as  far  as  practicable)  into  periods  of  four  complete  weeks  eacli,  aiul  distinguisliing,  iis  regards  each  period,  the 
Unpaid,  Paid,  autl  Stamped,  and  Total  Number  of  Letters;  also,  a similar  Ueturu  of  thu  estimated  Numbers  of  Letters 
for  the  V'ear  immediately  preceding  the  Reduction. 


1839. 

18J0. 

1841. 

Four 

weeks 

ending 

Unpaid. 

Paid. 

Total. 

Four 

w'eeks 

ending 

Unpaid. 

Paid. 

Stamped. 

Total. 

Four 

weeks 

ending 

Un- 

paid. 

Paid. 

Stamped. 

Total. 

i Jan.  . 

1,299,789 

201,127 

1 .500,916 

4 Jan.  . 

1,590,434 

2,505,847 

2.102.281 

2 Jan.  . 

333.433 

1 ,974.684 

2,047.120 

•1.355.237 

2 Feb.  . 

1,326,304 

217.071 

1,543.375 

1 Feb.  . 

787,139 

2,217,127 

. . 

3,004  ,260 

30  Jan.  . 

370.080 

2,204,919 

2,108,074 

4.683,073 

8 Mar.  . 

1,345,725 

812,175 

1,557,880 

29  Feb.  . 

402,647 

2,873,127 

3,338,074 

27  Feb.  . 

406.173 

2,349  958 

2,275,321 

5,031 ,452 

30  Mar.  . 

1,387,315 

217.041 

1 ,604.356 

28  Mar.  . 

386.150 

2.986.517 

• • 

3,372.607 

27  -Mar.  . 

435,388 

2,249,080 

2,375,659 

5,000,127 

27  .\pril . 

1,429,775 

226.541 

1,656.316 

25  ^ril . 

423,930 

2.980,970 

3,404,900 

2-1  April  . 

449,338 

2,191,941 

2,325.650 

4,900,929 

22  .M.v  . 

1,383,053 

236,712 

1,619,765 

23  Muy  . 

410,399 

2,630.895 

410.984 

3,461,278 

22  .May  , 

464,697 

2.284,045 

2,478,459 

6,230,201 

22  June  . 

1,383,706 

265,314 

1,649,020 

20  June  . 

367,831 

2,354,932 

942,430 

3,603,193 

1 19  June  . 

485,980 

2,340,379 

2,510,304 

5,342,009 

20  July  . 

1 ,365,343 

339.634 

1,704,977 

IBJuIv  . 

337,176 

2.288,040 

1 ,188,229 

3,813,445 

17  Aug.  . 

1,317,668 

302,745 

1,620,413 

15  Aug.  , 

351,234 

2,181,296 

1,439,334 

3,971,804 

M Sept.  . 

1.412.277 

299,904 

1.712,271 

12  Sept.  . 

291 ,973 

2,229,952 

1,535,137 

4,057,1162 

12  Oct.  , 

1,344,819 

298,041 

1.642.860 

10  Oct.  . 

308,686 

2,201,756 

1,671,730 

4,182,178 

0 Nov.  . 

1 ,307,244 

285,587 

1,592.831 

7 Nov.  . 

267,743 

2,119,278 

1.910,581 

4,297,602 

7 Dec.  . 

1,359,439 

323,473 

1,682,912 

5 Dec.  . 

296,285 

2,090,097 

1,992,219 

4,365,301 

The  total  number  of  letters  for  the  week  ending  *22nd  March,* 
1841),  according  to  Table,  p.  118,  was  under  3,070,000,  and 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  1841  upwards  of  3,700,000, 
being  an  increase  of  upwards  of  650,000,  or  somewhat  more 
than  21  percent.  Comparing  March,  1839,  with  March,  1840, 
the  increase  was  100  jier  cent. ; and  comparing  tlie  former  perioil 
with  March,  1841,  the  increase  is  140  |)er  cent. : so  tliat  40  per 
cent,  on  the  old  number,  accruing  between  March,  1839,  and 
March,  1840,  may  be  assumed  as  the  present  annual  rate  of 
increase.  The  estimated  annual  number  of  letters  transmitted 
by  post  in  the  United  Kingdom,  taking  the  first  week  in  the 
Table  as  an  average,  was  82,470,596.  If  the  number  for  the 
week  ended  22nd  March,  1841,  be  taken  os  an  average,  tlie 
estimated  number  is  193,515,660  per  annum,  making  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  two  and  a half  fold.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill 
anticipated  a three-fold  increase  in  the  first  year  in  case  the 
whole  of  bis  plans  were  carried  into  eflect.  Besides  the  re- 
duction of  postage,  he  relied  upon  other  causes  of  increased 
correspondence,  which  have  only  been  partially  brought  into 
operation,  such  as  greater  frequency  and  despatch  in  the  trans- 
mission and  delivery  of  letters.  For  example,  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  day-mails,  letters  passing  through  Loudon  were 
detained  fourteen  hours  in  the  London  office,  and  this  class  of 
letters  then  amounted  to  about  36,000  per  week,  whereas  the 
number  is  now  170,000,  being  nearly  a ^ttr-fold  increase.  By 
adding  together  the  returns  in  the  I’able  above,  for  twelve  cor- 
responding weeks  ending  April,  1839,  1840,  and  1811,  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  letters  of  all  kinds  passing  through  the  General 
Post-office  (inwards  and  outwards)*!’  were,  in  round  numbers, 
4,800,000  in  1839;  10,100,000  in  1840;  and  15,000,000  in 
1841.  The  increase  was  102  percent,  in  1840  os  compared 
with  1839;  and  49  per  cent,  iii  1841  compared  with  1840; 
and  tliis  latter  proportion  may  he  assumed  as  the  present  annual 
rate  of  increase.  In  the  letters  posted  in  Loudon  tlie  increase 
since  the  reduction  of  jKtstage  is  70  ()er  cent.,  and  of  those 
delivered  in  Ivondon  the  increase  is  about  65  per  cent.; 
hut  on  that  class  which  merely  ]>asscs  through  London, 
and  which,  instead  of  being  detained  fourteen  hours,  are 
immediately  forwarded  by  the  day-mails  and  by  railway, 
the  increased  frequency  of  transmission  and  greater  de- 
5i)atch  have  caused  an  increase  of  about  200  per  cent.  The 
real  value  of  the  measure  is  to  he  tested  by  the  number  of  letters, 
which  have  increased  in  a proportion  equal  to  all  rational  ex- 
pectation. Mr.  Hill  held  out  the  expectation  that  tlie  adoption 
of  bis  plan  would  occasion  a five-fold  increase  in  the  number 
ofletters,  but  he  did  not  fix  the  time  when  this  point  would 
be  attained.  If  the  present  rate  of  increase  is  maintained,  the 
five-fold  increase  predicted  will  he  realised  in  less  than  five 

* This  month  is  taken  'as  beinu  freer  from  disturbing  causes  than 
any  other. 

f More  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  ofletters  for  the  United 
Kingdom  pass  through  the  London  oillc**. 


years  from  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  or  during  the  year  1 844  ; 
and  it  will  he  recollected  that  some  parts  of  Mr.  Hill’s  plan 
are  only  partially  in  operation.  The  illicit  tronsmission  of 
letters  and  the  evasions  practised  under  the  old  system  to  avoid 
postage  have  entirely  ceased.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  domestic,  social,  moral,  and  commercial  efiects  of  the 
change  have  been  as  extensive  as  they  are  beneficial — as  pro- 
ductive of  public  advantage  os  tliey  have  been  conducive  to 
individual  happiness. 

The  use  of  stamps  in  pre-payment  of  the  postage  has,  it  will 
he  seen,  been  attended  with  the  most  successful  results.  • It  is 
convenient  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  Post-oflice,  and  the 
number  of  stamped  letters  has  gradually  risen  until  it  exceeds 
the  number  of  letters  paid  in  coin  : this  is  the  case  in  respect 
to  t|^  large  number  of  letters  passing  through  the  London 
office,  hut  in  tlie  country  the  reverse  probably  takes  place. 
When  the, rate  of  postage  was  not  effected  by  pre-payment,  only 
16  j)er  cent,  of  the  letters  were  paid,  84  per  cent,  being  unpaid; 
hut  in  the  four  weeks  ending  22nd  January,  1840,  the  propor- 
tion of  paid  letters  was  90  per  cent. ; the  unpaid  letters  were 
10  per  cent. ; and  of  the  paid  letters  40  per  cent,  were  stamped. 
In  November  the  proportion  of  unpaid  letters  was  as  low  as 
6 per  cent,  the  paid  letters  being  94  per  cent. ; of  which  60  per 
cent,  were  stamped.  In  the  return  for  May,  1841,  the  pro- 
portion of  unpaid  letters  had  risen  to  9 per  cent.,  but  this  must 
not  be  understood  as  indicating  the  decline  of  the  habit  of  paying 
in  advance,  for  in  the  London  DistrictPost(see  Table,  p.  128) 
the  proportion  of  unpaid  letters  has  diminished  pretty  con- 
stantly and  gradually.  The  explanation  of  the  increase  alluded 
to  is  to  he  found  in  the  following  circumstances : — Owing  to 
the  reduced  rates  and  more  jirompt  conveyance,  especially  as 
regards  North  America  and  India,  a large  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  foreign  and  colonial  letters  inwards  ; 
on  none  of  whicli  is  there  any  inducement  to  pay  the  postage 
in  advance,  and  on  great  part  of  which  such  payment  is  im- 
possible. If  it  he  asked  why  this  increase  did  not  maniiest  itself 
earlier,  the  answer  is,  first,  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  1840,  the 
increase  was  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  tlie  rapid 
diminution  in  the  number  of  unpaid  inland  letters;  aiid^se- 
condly,  that  the  reduced  rates  on  the  inward  foreign  and  colo- 
nial letters  could  not  he  in  full  operation  until  time  had  been 
allowed  for  a passage  to  and  from  tlie  distant  colonics  and 
remote  foreign  countries.'* 

Revenue. 

The  statistics  of  the  Posl-oflice  revenue  are  far  from  complete. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  establishment,  and  before  1716,  only  a 
few  scattered  accounts  can  he  collected.  When  Prideaux  was 
postmaster  in  1644,  the  gross  revenue  is  supposed  not  to  have 
exceeded  5000/.,  hut  in  a tew  years,  by  judicious  arrange- 
meuts,  he  saved  the  entire  amount  of  the  previous  loss  in  Uie 
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management  of  the  eslahlishment,  which  amounted  to  0000/,  or 
7000/.  a year.  In  1053  the  annual  revenue  was  fanned  for 
10,000/., and  in  lOSOfor  U.OOO/.  (‘Journal  of  the  Commons.') 
In  1003  the  revenue  was  farmed  to  Daniel  O'Neale,  Esq.,  for 
21,500/.  per  annum,  and  the  amount  settled  upon  the  Duke  of 
T'ork,  the  king's  brotlier.  So  anxious  were  the  parties  concerned 
to  keep  this  revenue  from  the  public,  that  express  provision  was 
made  against  any  portion  of  tlie  receipts  being  paid  into  the 
Exchequer.  In  1074  the  revenue  was  farmed  at  43,000/.  per 
anuuni,  and  two  years  after  Sir  IVilliam  Petty  calculated  that 
since  1035  the  number  of  letters  had  increased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  20  to  1.  In  10S5  the  net  revenue  had  increased  to  the 
estimated  sum  of  05,000/.  per  annum ; so  that  if  22  years  before 
it  had  been  an  object  to  keep  it  from  the  use  of  the  public,  it 
svas  now  more  so  than  ever.  The  Duke  of  York  was  now 
James  the  Second,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  securing  it  to  liimself, 
by  obtaining  an  Act  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  with  the 
additional  proviso,  that  the  revenue  should  hereafter  be  to  him, 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  one  entire  and  indefeasible  estate  in 
fee  simple,  and  therefore  that  its  revenues  were  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  to  Parliament.  In  1688  the  revolution  took  place, 
and  the  Parliament,  by  resuming  the  grant,  nominally  did 
away  with  it,  yet  the  king  still  received  the  revenue,  and  left 
the  country  without  any  authentic  knowledge  of  its  amount. 

After  the  Revolution  the  revenue  appears  to  have  been  still 
settled  on  the  king,  but  was  declared  to  be  inalienable  beyond 
his  life.  Seven  hundred  pounds  weekly  were  ordered  to  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  towards  the  supplies  for  the  war  from 
the  1st  of  June,  1711,  until  the  1st  of  June,  1743,  from  the  anti- 
cipated increase  of  the  post-office  revenue ; and  a third  of  the 
remainder,  if  there  should  still  be  a surplus,  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  parliament.  Dr.  D’Avenant,  in  his  ‘New  Dia- 
logues,’ makes  the  average  net  revenue  for  the  years  1707,1708, 
and  1709,  to  be  56, 06 1/.,  which, deducted  from  the  gross  receipts, 
as  stated  by  the  Act  just  mentioned,  at  1 1 1,461/.,  leaves  41,796/. 
for  the  cost  of  management,  or  nearly  100/.  per  cent.  In  Act 
1 Geo.  I.,  1715,  it  is  declared  that  the  entire  revenue,  witli 
tire  exceptions  before  mentioned,  “ shall  be  for  the  support  of 
his  Majesty’s  household,  and  of  the  honour  and  digrrity  of  his 
crown.”  In  1717,  the  weekly  paymerrts  of  700/.  were  made 
perpetual.  lu  the  follorving  year,  the  net  revenue,  according 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Equivalent,  was  62,050/.  for  Eng- 
land, aitd  2000/.  for  Scotlarrd. 

Irr  1724  the  regular  accounts  of  the  net  revenue  commence; 
in  that  year  it  was  96,339/.  From  1716  to  1733  the  average 
yearly  rret  revenue  was  97,540/.,  founded  upon  “ a certain 
account,  and  not  arr  estimate.”  (‘  Commotts’  Jountals,’  April 
16,  1735.)  Upon  the  demise  of  Geo.  I.  the  revenue  was  set- 
tled, as  before,  rrpoit  tire  successor  to  the  throne.  The  claims 
of  the  king  to  the  revenues  of  the  Post-office  were  relinquished 
when  the  Civil  List  was  settled  orr  the  accession  of  Geo.  III. 
There  is  still  a sum  of  10,120/.  charged  upon  the  revetme  of 
the  Post-office,  namely,  3812/.  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough; 
3407/.  to  the  Drrke  of  Graftorr ; and  2900/.  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Drrke  of  .Schomberg. 

The  utility  of  the  Post-oflice,  even  as  a source  of  revertue, 
must  not  be  appreciated  solely  by  the  amouirt  of  mortey  which 
it  yields  directly  to  the  state,  since  it  must  be  considered  also 
as  auxiliary  to  otlier  briruches  of  public  iircomc.  Art  institrr- 
tiorr  by  which  the  facility  of  frequent,  puirctuirl,  and  quick 
commurricatioir  is  secured  to  the  corrntry,  has  higher  claims  to 
coirsidcration  tharr  as  merely  a fiitancial  object ; it  isesscirtial  to 
the  purposes  of  govcnimcirt,  may  be  ntadc  to  subserve  .all  the 
culls  of  national  jiolicy,  and  is  necessary  to  the  daily  comfort 
and  convciiicncc  of  almost  every  inilividual  in  the  kingdom. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked  that,  “in  a prosperous  state  of  the 
country,  the  productiveness  of  this  branch  of  revenue,  iu  a 
financial  calculation,  w ill  lie  measured  by  the  proportion  in 
which,  under  judicious  management,  the  institution  is  made 
to  contribute  to  the  interests,  the  convenience,  mid  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  the  community.  ’ 

In  the  year  1792,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  conscijucut 


upon  tlie  French  Revolution,  the  Post-office  produceil  368,970/. 
to  the  Exchequer;  in  1801,  tlie  year  of  the  Peace  of  .\miciis, 
the  Slim  realised  from  that  source  was  more  tliaii  doubled, 
lieing  84.3,970/.;  and  iu  1814,  the  year  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
1,532,153/.  was  the  net  amount  of  revenue  arising  from  the 
postage  of  letters.  After  that  time  the  income  did  not  in- 
crease. It  should  seem  that  at  one  jieriod  government 
thought  the  continual  increase  of  the  net  revenue  was  owing  to 
the  continual  increase  of  the  rates  of  jiostage,  ratiier  than,  as 
was  most  probably  tlie  truth,  in  spite  of  them  : so  it  went  on 
levying  additional  charges  every  few  years,  till  tf»e  object  for 
which  they  were  levied  was  defeated. 

In  the  Postage  Reportsof  1838  (Vol.  ii.,  App.,  p.  176;  vol. 
i.,  p.  511)  are  accounts  showing  the  gross  receipt,  charge  of 
management,  net  receipt,  and  rate  per  cent,  of  collection  in 
Great  Britain  from  1758  to  1837,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
from  1 800  to  1 837.  The  accounts  for  a few  years  will  serve 
to  show  its  progress : — 


Ghe.vt  BBIT.StS. 


Years 

Net  Receipt 

Rate 

ended 

Gross 

Charges  of 

(returns 

per  Cent,  of 

5 April. 

Receipt. 

Management. 

deducted). 

CoUeetson. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L.  s.  d. 

1738 

222.078 

148,343 

73,730 

6C  15  11 

i7cy 

303,038 

140,298 

164.760 

43  19  9 

1779 

•402.918 

263,670 

139,248 

65  8 9 

1786 

506,500 

220,523 

283,975 

43  10  9 

1799 

1 ,012,731 

324.787 

637,388 

32  1 4 

1816 

2,193,741 

394,043 

1,526,527 

27  1 6 

1837 

2,206,736 

609,220 

1,511,026 

27  12  1 

Scotland. 

Years. 

Gross  Receipt. 

Cbarses  of 
Collection. 

Rate  per 
Net  Income.  Cent,  for 
Collection. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s. 

d.  L. 

1800 

100,651  14  4 

16,896  8 0 

83,735  6 

4 161 

1837 

220,738  13  10 

59,945  7 1 

160,613  6 

9 27 

IBEL.VND. 


Beturas  deducted. 


L. 

Zr. 

L. 

L. 

1800 

84,040 

59,216 

24,824 

70 

1837 

255,070 

95,548 

134,809 

37 

The  Select  Committee  on  Postage  in  1838  instituted  the 
following  comparison  between  the  Post-office  revenue  of  the 
six  years  ending  5th  January,  1838,  audthatof  six  years  ending 
5th  January,  1821. 


See  .\ppendix  to 

Gross  Revenue, 
Excluding  repayments. 

Net  Revenue, 

After  deducting  cost 
of  Management. 

Report  1.  p.  509. 

1815  to  1820 
inclusive. 

1832  to  1837 
inclusive. 

1815  to  1820 
inclusive. 

1832  to  1837 
inclusive. 

L. 

2,273,843 

2.175,292 

X. 

1,598.295 

L. 

1,531,828 

2,323,835 

2,190.181 

1,619.196 

1,553.425 

2,186,634 

2,209.439 

1 ,537,505 

1,513,828 

2,099,225 

2.243.294 

1,433,871 

1,564.458 

2,151,213 

2,350,603 

1.467,533 

1.645,835 

2,108.833 

2,339,736 

1 .522.640 

1,659,479 

Totals  of  the  six 
years  ...» 
Average  of  the  six 



Increase  at  the  end 
ofseventeen  years 
Annual  average 
increase  . . . • 

13,143,583 

2,190,597 

60,827 

3,578 

13,508,547 

2,251,424 

•• 

•• 

9,179,040 
1 ,529,840 
48,006 
2,823 

9,467,077 

1,577,846 

It  thus  apiieais  that  on  an  average  grass  revenue  of  2,190,597/. 
there  had  been  in  seventeen  yc.ats  a positive  increase  of  60,827/., 
averaging  only  3578/.  yearly,  or  little  more  than  1^  per  thou- 
sand, though  the  advance  had  been  rapid  in  population,  and 
stiU  more  so  iu  wealth,  industry,  and  trade. 
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The  following  is  an  Account  showing  the  Gross  and  Net  Post-Office  Revenue,  and  the  Cost  of  Management,  for  each  of  the 
I'ears  ending  5th  January,  183!),  1810,  and  1841,  distinguishing  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  from  that  of  Ireland. 


.Grkat  Britain. 

Ikkland. 

United  Kingdom. 

Year 

ending 

5.Jan. 

Gross 

Revenue,  a 

Cost  of 
Manage- 
ment. c 

Net 

Revenue. 

Groas 

Revenue. 

Cost  of 
Manage- 
ment. 

Net 

Revenue. 

Gross 

Revenue. 

Cost  of 
Manage- 
ment. 

Net 

Revenue. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

X. 

L. 

X. 

1M9 

2.116,798 

585,458 

1,531,339 

220.480 

101,310 

128.169 

2,340,278 

686,768 

1,659,509 

1840 

2,162.914 

647,257 
f 741,849  -j 

1,515,057 

227,848 

109,472 

118,106 

2.390.763  g 

766  999 
f 858,677  \ 

1,633,764 

1641 

1,2«,14-6 

1 27,000rfV 

1 IS.OOOei 

458,598 

124,156/ 

116,827 

7,329 

1,305,00-1/ 

■j  27,200dV 
' 18,000c  i 

465,927 

a Namely,  as  the  gross  receipts  after  deducting  the  Returns  for  “ Refused  Letters,”  &c.  b This  includes  the  receipts  by  the  Stamp  OlTice 
for  postage  stamps  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Great  llritain ; the  amount  for  Ireland  was  15,029/.  5s.  bd.  c Cost  of  Management,  These  sums 
include  the  charges  other  than  those  of  management.  d Advance  to  Ireland.  e Advance  to  the  Money-order  Ofliice  in  London. 

/'This  sum  includes  27,000/.  received  from  England,  and  is  included  in  charges  other  than  management  for  Great  Britain,  but  it  does  not 
include  the  proceeds  of  postage  stamps  sold  by  the  Stamp-ofllce  in  Ireland,  which  amount  to  16,029/,  5s.  5c/.  g This  includes  one  month  of 
the  Fourpenny  rate. 


In  the  above  account  we  have  the  last  year  in  wltich  the 
revenue  was  totally  unaffected  by  the  reduction  of  postage, 
namely,  183S.  The  fourj)enny  uniform  rate  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  5th  of  December,  1839;  and  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1840,  the  penny  rate  was  adopted.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
in  tlie  first  years  trial  the  gross  revenue  fell  in  round  numbers 
from  about  2,350,000/.  to  1,350,000/.  The  deficit,  amounting 
to  1,000,000/.,  is  74  per  cent,  on  the  gross  revenue  for  1840 ; 
but  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  letters  at  present  going  on,  which 
is  21  per  cent,  per  annum  (comparing  March  1841  with  March 
1840),  the  gross  revenue  will  be  restored  to  its  former  amount 
by  the  end  of  1844.  The  net  revenue  (for  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous reduction  of  {X)Stage  there  is  a surplus  after  paying  every 
expense  of  the  Post-office  establishment)  realised  something 
under  500,000/.  in  1840,  having  fallen  from  upwards  of 
1,600,000/.,  the  net  produce  for  1839;  the  loss  to  the  State 
being  nearly  1,200,000/.,  or  75  per  cent.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill 
says  : — “ An  opinion  has  indeed  been  expressed  that  the  dimi- 
nution is  in  effect  yet  greater ; inasmuch  as  the  government  is 
paying  for  the  transmission  of  its  letters  probably  as  much  as 
100,000/.  per  annum.  As  a set-ofl’,  however,  against  this,  it  is 
to  be  observed — first,  that  under  the  old  system  the  goveni- 
meiit  payments  to  tlie  Post-office  amounted  to  about  60,000/. 
per  annum  ; and  secondly,  that,  in  the  statement  made  above, 
the  remaining  40,000/.  is  within  a small  sum  allowed  for ; 
so  that  the  real  deduction  is,  as  1 have  said,  about  1,200,000/. 
out  of  1,600,000/.,  or  three-fourths.”* 

Cost  ok  Management. 

Tlie  Finance  Reports  show  that  about  four-fifths  of  the 
charges  on  the  collection  of  the  Post-oflice  revenue  consisted  of 
the  cost  of  distributing  letters  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Transit 
costs  two-fifths,  and  the  establishment  two-fifths.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  post  betweA  this  country  and  the  colonies  and 
foreign  countries,  the  inland  post  in  certain  colonies,  and  other 
eWges,  made  up  the  remaining  fifth.  These  accounts  are  not 
altogether  complete,  because  the  expense  of  those  packets  con- 
trolled by  the  Admiralty  is  included  in  the  Navy  Estimates, 
and  cannot  be  separated. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  1839  were  as  follows : 
Salaries  and  Allowances. 

Postmaster-general,  officers,  and  clerks  in  London,  £. 

Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  offices,  and  wages  and 
allowances  to  letter-carriers,  messengers,  &c.  . 98,185 

Dcputy.postmosters  and  agents  in  Great  Rritairi, 

Ireland,  and  the  colonics  ....  124,403 

ages  to  officers  and  letter-carriers  in  the  Twopenny 

Post-office 45,574 

Special  services  and  travelling  cliarges  • . 11,106 

Convegnnees  of  Mailsy  Transit  Charges^  and  Payment 
for  Ship  Jitters. 

Riding-work  and  expresses  by  the  Deputy-post- 
masters in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  . . 102,619 

Carried  forward  . . . 382,187 

* Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  Paper. 
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Brought  forward  . , . £.382,187 


I\Iileage  to  mail-coaches,  wages  to  mail-guards,  and 
other  mail-coach  expenses  • . • . 107,122 

Tolls  paid  on  mail-coaches  ....  33,863 

Riding-work  and  conveyance  of  mails  in  Canada, 

Nova  Scotia,  and  Jamaica  . . . , 17,081 

Riding,  work  of  the  Twopenny  post-office  . , 5,198 

Transit  postage  through  foreign  countries  . • 11,718 

Ship-letter  payments  . . . • , 10,640 

Packet  service  expenses,  including  port-dues  . 62,506 

Tradesmen’s  bills,  building  and  repairs  . . 11,326 

Rent  of  offices,  tidies,  and  taxes  . . . 4,143 

Law  charges  9,417 

Stationery,  printing,  advertising,  and  postage  • 3,717 

Superannuation  allowances,  and  allowances  for 

offices  and  fees  abolished  . • • . 20,538 

Other  payments  1,787 


681,259 

£. 

Parliamenfary  grants  • , • 9,932 

Menai  Bridge,  Conway  Bridge,  and  Mil- 
ford Road  .....  7,440 

17,372 

£.698,632 

The  cost  of  management  has  increased  from  about  750,000/. 
in  1839,  to  about  850,000/.  in  1840;  and  in  1839  was  greater 
tlian  in  1838  by  70,000/.  The  most  important  item  in  the  in- 
crease is  in  the  transit  of  the  mails,  the  cost  of  which,  for  Great 
Britain  alone,  was  greater  in  1839  by  about  34,000/.  than  in 
1838;  and  has  again  advanced  by  about  33,000/.  in  1840. 
The  payment  for  railway  conveyance  has  increased  in  that 
period  from  about  10,000/.  to  51,000/.*;  while  the  expense  of 
conveyance  by  mail-coaches,  instead  of  diminishing  as  the 
railway  charge  increased,  actually  increased  with  it.  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill  says,  “ The  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly 
is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  establishment  of  the  day-mails, 
but  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  tlie  opening  of  the  railways,  by 
diminishing  competition  on  parallel  lines,  has  produced  an 
augmentation  in  the  charges  for  mail  conveyance,  amounting 
in  some  instances  even  to  double  the  previous  cost. 

The  increase  in  the  transit  postage  paid  to  foreign  countries 
(about  13,000/.)  has  no  lelation  to  Penny  Postage,  and  tlie 
charge  for  conveying  the  letters  of  the  oflice  itself  (about 
10,000/.)  is  a mere  matter  of  account,  and  no  real  increase  of 
expense.  Deducting,  therefore,  these  two  sums,  together  with 
the  33,000/.  mentioned  above,  we  have  a remainder  of  14,000/. 
which  is  probably  about  the  amount  of  increased  expenditure 
fairly  chargeable  on  Penny  Postage.  This  increased  expendi- 
ture is  about  6 per  cent,  on  the  previous  amount.  Of  the  whole 
increase  of  70,000/.  in  the  expense  of  transmitting  the  mails,  no 
applicable  part  is  referable  to  the  reduced  rate  of  postage; 
though  of  course  so  far  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  letters 
is  concerned,  tlie  new  day-mails,  however  few  in  number,  must 

• Tho  I’ost-olfice  pays  47,000/.  per  annum  to  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham and  Grand  Junction  Railways  alone. 
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have  their  just  credit  assigned  them.  The  whole  question  has 
clearly  no  further  connexion  with  the  subject  of  Penny  l^st- 
nge  than  ns  it  tends  to  explain  that  diminution  in  the  net 
revenue  for  which,  at  tlie  llrst  view,  Penny  Postage  ap|K*ars 
responsible.  Mr.  Howland  Hill  furtlicr  remarks  Another 
fact  which  jmrtly  explains  the  non-increase  of  the  Post-office 
revenue  is,  that  the  immher  of  letters  whicli,  from  not  being 
paid  in  advance,  are  subject  to  double  postage,  lias  been  gra- 
dually diminishing  ever  since  the  period  of  the  great  reduction. 
In  the  outset,  the  proportion  of  such  letters  was  about  20  jier 
cent.;  the  present  pro]iortion  is  probably  about  5 per  cent,  j 
showing,  tlierefore,  a diminution  of  about  15  per  cent.  As  tliU 
dimiimtum  woubl  require,  to  counterbalance  it,  an  increase  of 
15  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  letters  (an  increase,  lie  it  re- 
marked, of  at  least  30  per  cent,  on  the  old  number),  it  mani- 
festly forms  an  important  item  in  the  account.  It  should  also 
be  remarked  that  while  this  change,  in  combination  with  the 
increased  expenditure  referred  to  above,  fully  accounts  for  the 
non-increase  in  the  net  revenue,  at  the  same  time,  seeing  that 
this  source  of  diminution  is  nearly  exhausted,  it  can  produce 
no  serious  eflect  on  the  revenue  of  future  years.” 

The  General  (London)  Post-Office. 

The  General  Post-office  in  London,  if  viewed  in  relation  witli 
the  system  of  which  it  is  the  focus  and  centre,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  establishments  in  the  metropolis.  That  system, 
directed  and  conducted  within  those  extensive  ranges  of  apart- 
ments and  spacious  offices,  is  so  complete  in  its  organization, 
that  it  maintains  not  only  the  means  of  communication  with 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  but  also,  when  called  upon, 
with  any  individual  in  any  part  of  it,  and  that  with  a rapidity 
and  certainty  tmly  admirable. 

The  business  of  the  London  Post-office  has  grown  up  from 
very  small  beginnings.  At  first  a house  of  moderate  size  w’as 
found  to  contain  sufficient  accommodation  for  carrying  on  all 
the  business.  As  the  business  increased,  additions  were  from 
time  to  time  made  to  the  building,  and  adjoining  houses  were 
adapted  and  occupied  ; but  at  length  these  expedients  would 
no  longer  avail.  The  establishment  outgrew  every  possibility 
of  sufficiently  enlarging  the  premises;  and  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  exchange  the  confined  and  incommodious  apart- 
ments which  had  long  been  occupied  in  Lombard  Street,  for  a 
building  which,  being  expressly  erected  for  the  purpose,  should 
afford  conveniences  and  facilities  unattainable  in  (he  funner 
office.  Accordingly,  in  1815  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
authorizing  certain  commissioners  to  make  choice  of  a conve- 
nient site,  and  to  grant  compensation  to  the  parties  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  remove,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
new  building.  A very  considerable  lime  was  expended  in  this 
preliminary  business  of  clearing  and  preparing  die  ground,  so 
that  the  first  stone  was  not  laid  until  May,  1824 ; and  it  was 
only  oil  the  23rd  of  September,  1829,  full  M years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  just  mentioned,  that  the  new 
building  was  completed  and  opened  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  situation  chosen  is  exceedingly  convenient, 
lieiiig  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  The  building 
stands  at  (he  junction  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Gnuid  with  Newgate 
Street,  and  very  near  to  St,  PauKs  catliedral. 

The  great  value  of  the  ground  and  buiblings  in  this  populous 
jiart  of  the  city  has  occasioned  the  area  upon  wliich  the  New 
l^ost-office  is  built  to  be  of  very  limited  extent.  The  street  in 
which  tlic  principal  part  is  placed,  is  tolerably  wide  ; but  the 
sides  to  the  north  and  south,  and  the  back  front  in  Foster  I.riuie, 
are  all  closely  beset  with  houses. 

Tiie  building  U about  389  feet  long,  130  Ihet  wide,  and  Cl 
feet  high;  it  is  built  cxtcrnully  of  Portland  stone,  and,  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  principal  front,  is  entirely  plain,  and  witJi- 
out  any  attempt  at  architectural  display.  The  entrances  to 
the  building  are  through  a central  jwrtico  in  the  west  or  prin- 
cipal side,  and  by  a corresponding  door-way  in  the  cast  front  in 
hosier  I^nc.  The  space  between  these  two  points  is  occupied 
by  tlie  grand  public  liall,  ivbich  is  80  feet  long,  by  about  CO 


feet  wide,  divided  into  a centre  and  two  aUlei,  by  two  range* 
of  six  columns  : these  columns,  which  have  corresponding 
pilasters,  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  constructed  of  Portland  stone, 
and  stand  ujxin  pedestals  of  granite,  llie  centre  of  the  ball  is 
so  much  higher  than  tlie  side  aisles  as  to  admit  of  ibe  inser- 
tion of  windows,  by  which  it  is  principally  lighted. 

Kntering  from  the  jirlncijial  front,  the  offices  on  tlie  right 
liaiid  arc  appru)iruited  to  the  Receiver-general  s,  the  Account- 
unt-generars,  and  tlie  Secretary’s  afiartments,  the  Money-order 
offices,  and  the  Jymdon  District  (late  Two|>o*ny*p(wrt)  dejiart- 
meiit.  On  the  opposite,  or  northern  side,  are  the  inland,  the  Shi  j>- 
letter,  and  the  Foreign  and  Newspajier  oflice*.  At  tlie  eastern,  or 
Foster  X^ie  end  of  this  aisle,  is  a staircase  leading  to  the  l>etier- 
bill.  Dead,  Mis-sent,  and  Returned  Letter  offices.  In  the 
eastern  front,  north  of  tlic  centre,  Is  a vestibule  where  the  letter- 
bags  are  received,  and  whence  they  are  despatched  from  and  to 
the  mails.  The  Inland  office  communicate*  with  this  vestibule, 
and  is  88  feet  long,  56  feet  wide,  and  28  feet  high.  Hie 
Letter  Carriers’  office,  which  adjoins,  is  103  feet  Iwig,  35  wide, 
and  33  liigh.  I'he  letters  to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  continent  of  North  America,  have  an  office  exprcsily  ap- 
propriated to  them,  which  is  likewise  on  this  side  of  the  build- 
ing. The  Comptrollers  and  Mail-coach  offices  are  also  in  this 
quarter. 

It  might  occasion  some  confusion  if  the  communication 
between  the  offices  in  tlie  northern  and  sonthem  divisions  of  the 
building  were  carried  on  through  the  public  ball,  lliis  dis- 
advantage is  obviated  by  means  of  a tunnel,  which  rnus  under 
the  hall,  in  Avhich  the  letters  are  conveyed  between  the  depart- 
ments by  the  aid  of  ingeniously  contrived  machinery. 

The  basement  is  vaulted,  and  consequently  fire-proof.  It 
contains  the  Armoury  and  Mail-guards'  room,  the  serrants’ 
offices,  and  also  an  apparatus  for  warming  tlie  building  by 
means  of  heated  air,  a patent  gas-meter,  and  a governor  for 
regulating  the  supply  of  g.is  to  between  700  and  SOO  Argaud 
burners  distributed  through  the  offices  and  passages. 

The  Board-room,  Avhich  is  37  feet  long  and  24  feet  broad, 
the  secretary  ’s  rooms  and  his  clerks'  offices,  are  all  on  the  first 
floor,  and  communicate  by  long  passages  with  the  solicitor's 
offices,  and  some  others  of  minor  importance.  The  second  and 
third  stories  are  occupied  by  sleeping  apartments  for  the  cltfrks 
of  the  foreign-letter  office,  who  are  obliged  to  be  constantly 
upon  the  spot  to  receive  the  foreign  mails,  which  cnive  at  all 
hours. 

The  London  Post-office  establishment  comprises  three  prin- 
cipal de|>artments,  the  Inland  office,  the  Foreign  office,  and  tlie 
London  District  (formerly  TAvopemiy-post)  office.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  Inland  office  is  the  Ship-letter  office,  for 
receiving  and  desixUdiing  letters  for  the  colonics  and  foreign 
parts  by  private  trading  vessels,  tlife  letters  so  conveyed  being 
subjected  to  a less  rate  of  postage  than  letters  transmitted  by 
packets  in  the  |)ay  of  Government.  Letters  passing  to  and 
from  the  colonies  come,  likewise,  within  tlie  management  of 
tlic  Inland  office,  in  London ; being  received  in  the  first  in* 
stance  at  an  out-})ort,  gcuerally  Falmouth,  whence  they  arc 
forwarded  by  the  local  postmasters,  in  the  same  manner  as 
inland  letters. 

The  routine  business  of  the  Inland  office  is  necessarily  divided 
among  several  dqmrtmcnts.  The  ]>rincipal  of  these,  besides 
the  Ship-letter  office,  arc  the  Bye-letter,  the  Dead-letter,  the 
Returned-lettcr,  the  Ijcttcr-bill,  (he  Accountant-general’s,  and 
the  Rcccivcr-gcncrars  ofiices  : Uie  last  of  these  officers  acts  as  a 
check  upon  the  l^ostmaster-gcncral,  and  consequently  the  aj>- 
jiointmentof  the  Receiver-general  rests  not  Avith  the  Postmaster- . 
general,  but  Avith  the  I>ord8  of  the  Treasury,  The  Receiver- 
general  holds  bis  oflice  by  patent. 

Tlic  liead  of  the  Post-office  is  styled  llie  Postmaster-general, 
iimler  Avhosc  antliority  arc  )ilaced  all  the  Post-offievs  in  the 
I'nitvd  Kingdom  and  the  colonies.  The  office  Avas  jointly 
held  by  two  persons  until  the  lost  fcAv  years.  It  is  considered 
a political  one,  and  the  holder  relinquishes  it  Ai  ith  a change  of 
minislry.  The  Conmiissioucrs  of  Post-oflicc  Inquiry  (4th  Re- 
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port)  recommended  that  the  office  should  be  exercised  by  three 
permanent  commissioners;  and  a bill  passed  the  Commons  to 
give  eHect  to  the  recommendation,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords.  \Vhen  the  last  return  of  the  force  of  the  establishment 
was  made,  in  1835,  the  number  of  jjersous  employed  in  the 
London  office  was  1337,  of  which  281  were  general-post  letter- 
caniers,  4U4  twopenny-post  letter-carriers,  and  220  mail-guards. 
The  number  of  officers  in  the  ship-letter  office  was  8 ; dead- 
letter  office,  18;  foreign  office,  16;  inland  office,  80;  two- 
penny post-office,  54.  In  1831  and  1832  the  chief  offices  of 
London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  were  re-modelled  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Postmaster-general.  The  sejwirate 
office  of  Postmaster-general  fur  Ireland  was  abolished  ; a secre- 
tary at  Dublin  and  at  Edinburgh  is  chief  executive  officer  for 
the  respective  countries. 

Operations  connected  with  the  Despatch  of  Letters. 


The  machinery  in  daily  operation  in  London  for  aflording 
the  means  of  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  could  only  perform  its  functions  by  great  energy 
and  activity,  and  the  most  admirable  division  of  labour.  On 
a Saturday,  when  the  number  considerably  exceeds  the  average 
of  other  days,  there  are  not  far  short  of  1UO,000  letters  and  os 
many  newspapers  desj)atched,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are 
received  at  the  General  Post-office  after  five  o’clock.  They  ore 
collected  from  about  270  receiving-houses,  situated  within  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  and  from  above  200  others  beyond  that 
distance,  but  within  a circle  of  12  miles  of  the  General  Post- 
office.  The  letters  posted  in  the  outer  circle  are  brought  in  on 
horseback  and  in  mail-gigs,  and  those  from  the  inner  circle  by 
mail-carts,  or  by  the  letter-carriers,  nearly  300  in  number,  who 
go  with  a bell  through  their  respective  districts  and  collect  tlie 
letters  which  were  too  late  for  the  receiving-houses,  aiid  after- 
wards hurry  oft*  with  them  to  the  General  Post-oftice.  There 
are  several  branch  offices,  centrically  situated  in  dilVereut  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  which  do  not  close  until  six,  and  the  lettere 
posted  there  do  not  reach  the  principal  office  until  about  twenty 
minutes  past  six.  The  boxes  at  the  central  office  close  also  at 
six,  but  a very  large  number  of  letters  are  received  from  that 
hour  until  seven,  on  payment  of  Li. ; and  a small  number  from 
that  time  until  half-past  seven  for  the  fee  of  6rf.  Thus  the  great 
exertions  for  eflecting  the  despatch  of  the  mails  are  crowded 
into  the  two  or  three  preceding  hours,  during  which  the  Inland 
office  is  a scene  of  extraordinary  bustle  and  activity.  The 
appearance  of  the  large  hall  through  which  the  public  pass  is 
lively  and  animated  beyond  description;  and  those  who  cannot 
obtain  a sight  of  that  which  is  passing  within  the  interior,  will 
be  interested  by  the  scene  which  is  presented  without,  espe- 
cially at  a few  minutes  before  six,  when  files  of  newsvenders' 
men  and  boys  are  incessantly  arriving  with  their  sacks,  and  the 
letter-boxes  are  still  more  numerously  thronged : the  mo- 
ment of  closing  the  letter-boxes  and  newspaper  window  (except 
on  payment  of  a fee)  is  one  of  the  most  bustling  scenes  of 
ILondon. 

Each  of  the  100,000  letters  is,  in  the  first  instance,  placed 
with  the  address  uppermost,  and  is  then  stamped  by  hand  at 
the  rate  of  200  per  minute.  When  the  letters  are  stamped, 
they  are  taken  away  to  be  assorted  into  about  twenty  divisions, 
on  as  many  tables,  corresponding  with  the  lines  of  road  by 
which  they  are  to  be  sent.  In  this  first  sorting,  all  those  letters 
are  placed  together  which  are  intended  for  the  same  line  of 
road,  the  difterent  heaps  being  distinguislied  by  numbers,  os 
1,  2,  3,  &c. ; and  persons  arc  employed  continually  in  collect- 
ing together  the  corresponding  heaps  from  all  these  tables  in 
order  to  their  being  conveyed  to  other  tables  where  other  sorters 
are  employed.  A certain  number  of  individuals  are  assigned 
to  every  road,  and  by  them  the  letters  are  again  assorted  for  the 
different  places  to  which  they  are  directed.  By  this  division 
of  the  labour  the  work  is  much  simplified.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  hardly  j^ssible  to  divide  at  one  operation  so  great  a number 
of  letters,  intended  for  so  great  a variety  of  places,  os  arc 
brought  together  every  evening  in  the  London  Post-office: 


300  persons  are  employed  in  sorting  the  letters  and  newspapers 
tor  each  of  the  700  places  for  which  bags  are  made  up.  The 
newspapers  merely  require  to  be  faced  and  sorted,  and  the  uni- 
form rates  of  postage,  instead  of  the  complex  system  of  charges 
by  distances,  have  greatly  facilitated  the  business  connected 
with  the  despatch  of  the  mails.  Every  letter  and  newspaper, 
however,  passes  more  than  once  through  the  hands  of  the 
sorters. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  placing  the  assorted  letters  in 
bags,  previously  to  which,  however,  an  account  is  taken  of  the 
unpaid  letters,  that  the  postmaster  of  the  town  to  which  they 
are  going  may  be  charged  with  the  same.  The  bhgs  are  then 
sealed,  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  mail-guards. 
Each  ot  these  guards,  of  course,  takes  charge  of  the  mail-bags 
lor  every  post-town  tlirough  which  the  mail-coach,  with  which 
he  travels,  is  to  pass;  and,  to  avoid  confusion,  he  places  the 
whole  number  ot  bags  in  a large  sack,  arranging  them  in  the 
inverse  order  to  that  in  which  they  are  to  be  delivered.  For 
instance,  the  Dover  coach  takes  the  mails  for  Welling,  Dart- 
tord,  Rochester,  Sittingbourn,  and  Canterbury,  as  well  as  for 
the  place  of  its  ultimate  destination.  The  Dover  bug  is  there- 
fore placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  sack, — that  fur  Canterbury 
next, — then  the  Sittingbourn  bug,  and  so  on  ; tlie  one  for  Wel- 
ling, which  will  soonest  be  wanted,  being  placed  nearest  to  the 
mouth  of  the  suck.  The  coaches  which  travel  to  greater  dis- 
tances, and  which  jiass  tlirough  a great  number  of  post  towns, 
must  cany  several  of  these  sacks,  which  are  always  unsealed, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  taking  out  the  bags  on  arrival  at 
the  dill'erent  towns. 

At  the  appointed  time,  to  the  very  minute,  the  work  is 
finished,  and,  os  the  clock  strikes  eight,  the  sucks  aie  dragged 
into  tlie  Post-office  yard,  and  put  into  the  mails  and  mail-carls. 
Since  so  large  a bulk  of  the  correspondence  of  the  kingdom 
has  been  conveyed  by  railway,  the  bags  have  been  taken  to 
the  railway  stations  by  omnibuses,  and  nine  of  these  vehicles 
now  stand  on  the  s])Ot  where  the  old  Edinburgh,  the  Glasgow, 
the  Holyhead,  the  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  “ crack” 
mails  of  the  day  once  drew  up  with  their  gallant  teams.  The 
total  weight  of  tlie  newspapers  and  letters  despatched  on  a Sa- 
turday night,  and  including  the  bags,  is  above  eight  tuns,  and 
we  should  imagine  that  at  least  five  tons  out  of  the  eight  are 
despatched  by  railway.  Each  newspaj^ier  weighs,  on  an  ave- 
rage, two  ounces,  and  newspapers  constitute  between  60  aud  70 
per  cent,  of  the  total  despatches,  the  letters  about  20  per  cent., 
and  tlie  bags  make  up  the  remainder  of  tlie  weight 

Before  the  recent  changes,  the  chargeable  leilers  in  the  mails 
leaving  London  were  found  to  weigh  only  7 per  cent,  of  tlie 
whole  weight  of  those  mails,  including  the  bags.  The  total 
weight  of  the  chargeable  letters  aud  franks  carried  by  32  mails 
leaving  London  was  only  2912  lbs.  Deducting  one-half  as  the 
weight  of  the  franks  and  franked  documents,  the  weight  of  all 
the  chargeable  letters  was  only  1456  lbs.,  being  224  lbs.  less 
than  the  weight  which  a single  mail  is  able  to  carry.  The 
average  weight  of  the  32  mails  was  found-to  be  as  follows; — 

Pound*  Per 

weight.  centage. 

68  14 

91  20 

304  66 

463  100 

From  the  moment  they  arc  delivered  into  his  custody,  the 
guard  is  held  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  letter-bags.  The 
box  in  the  hind  part  of  the  coach,  in  which  they  arc  placed,  is 
secured  by  u ]iatcnt  lock,  the  key  of  which  is,  of  course,  in  the 
guard's  possession.  On  arriving  at  a post-town,  the  bag  in- 
tended for  it  is  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  postmaster, 
who,  in  his  turn,  commits  to  the  guard  any  letters  which  may 
have  been  deposited  in  his  office,  directed  to  places  through 
which  the  mail  will  pass;  and  these  additional  bags  are  imme- 
diately lockc4  up  in  the  coach. 


Average  of  32  Mails. 

Bags  weighed  • • 

Letters,  including  franked  letters 
and  documents 

Newspapers  . . • • 
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Means  op  Thansmission. 


The  inland  correspondence  is  carried  by  railroads,  by  four- 
horse  and  two-horse  coaches ; by  cars  in  Irtdand,  by  single- 
horse  carts,  on  horseback,  and  foot. 

The  number  of  miles  travelled  over  in  England  and  Scotland 
by  the  mail-coaches  in  the  following  years,  was  as  follows  : — 


18.34  . , r>, 91 1,000 

1835  . . 5,931,218 

1S36  . , 6,233,478 


1837  . . 6,643,217 

1838  . . 7,204,295 

1839  . . 7,3/7,8’)7 


And  a parliamentary  return,  printed  1836,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  speed  and  cost  of  the  mail-coaches 


Knglnnd. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Greatest  speed  travelled  per  hour 

lOJ 

lOJ 

Slow'est  , , 

f> 

e? 

7 

Average  speed  , , 

n 

Si 

Per  Knglish 

Si 

Per  mile. 

mile. 

Per  mile. 

Average  mileage  for  4-horse  mails 

ijrf. 

w- 

ij,/. 

Ditto  for  2-horse  ditto  . 

• ^ 

n 

2i 

Resides  the  mail-coaches,  steam-boats  and  sailing-packets  are 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  to  Ireland  and  foreign 
countries.  The  communication  between  England  and  Ireland  is 
on  four  different  lines — namely,  between  Liverpool  and  Dublin  ; 
Holyhead  and  Dublin;  Milford  Haven  and  W’aterford ; and  Port 
Pati-ick  and  Donagbadee:  behveen  London  and  Dublin  the 
communication  is  twice  a-day.  There  are  packets  for  France 
daily;  Belgium  thrice  a-week ; Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Stock- 
holm, Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar  weekly;  Malta,  Greece,  and 
the  Ionian  Islands  hvice  a-month  ; the  Leeward  Islands  and 
Jamaica  twice  a-month  ; IMexico,  Hayti,  and  Cuba  monthly; 
and  Madeira,  Brazils,  and  Buenos  Ayres  monthly.  Steam- 
boats are  employed  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; and 
in  the  communication  with  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Ham- 
burg, Sweden,  and  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  correspondence  with  India  is  transmitted  by  a 
line  of  fine  steamers  which  sail  once  a-month  for  Alexandria. 
The  transmission  of  the  India  correspondence  has  been  remark- 
ably accelerated  within  the  last  few  years.  Instead  of  being 
sent  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a voyage  which  occupied  four 
or  five  months,  letters  are  now  sent  through  France  (under  a 
convention  with  the  French  Post-office)  to  Marseilles,  and  are 
thence  transmitted  by  steam-boats  to  Alexandria.  Here  (hey 
are  taken  on  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal  to  Cairo,  and  then  across 
tlie  desert  (where  stations  and  hotels  are  established)  to  Suez. 
From  Suez  they  are  conveyed  by  steam-boats  by  the  Red  Sea 
to  Bombay.  Letters  written  in  Bombay  on  the  1st  of  the  month 
have  l)een  received  in  London  before  the  month  had  closed,  as 
many  weeks  being  occupied  iii  the  transit  as  there  were  formerly 
months.  3’he  effect  has  been  to  produce  a great  increase  in 
the  number  of  letters.  During  the  live  years  preceding  the 
establishment  of  the  overland-mail,  the  average  number  re- 
ceived and  despatched  annually  was  estimated  at  300,000; 
but  in  1810  the  total  number  conveyed  by  the  new  route  was 
680,842,  being  an  increase  of  126  per  cent.  In  1839  a line  of 
steam-boats  of  a superior  class  was  c.Hfahlislied,  under  contract 
witli  the  govenimcnt,  between  Liverpool  .and  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia.  They  sail  twice  a-month  from  each  port,  and  hitherto 
have  been  remarkably  successful  for  the  rapidity  and  regularity 
with  which  llicy  have  made  tlic  voyage — in  two  instances  in 
only  ten  days — thus  rendering  it  possible  for  a letter  to  be 
transmitted  from  Bombay  to  Halifax  via  London  in  less  than 
six  weeks.  In  the  course  probably  of  1812  another  line  of 
contract  steamers  will  open  a more  rapid  communication  with 
all  the  West  India  Islands,  and  with  South  Americu,  and  pro- 
bably Texas  and  New  Orleans.  The  arrangements  for  render- 
ing the  facilities  of  communication  punctual  and  rapid  are  on 
a scale  of  largeness  which  has  liithcrlo  l»ecn  unknown.  To 
look  forward  to  tlic  extension  of  steam-navigation  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Australian  colonics  via  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  is  not  now  by  any  means  so  distant  a prospect  as  it 


appeared  a year  or  two  ago.  It  is  calculated  that  tlic  voyage 
from  Falmouth  to  .Sydney  may  l>e  made  in  60  days. 

MAtn-CoAciiKS — Mil.  Pai.mek'b  Improvements. 

Tlie  present  system  of  maibcoacbes  owes  its  origin  to  Mr. 
Palmer.  In  1781  Mr,  Palmer  laid  a plan  before  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  government,  after  much  opposition 
from  the  functionaries  in  the  Post-office.  A very  great  im- 
provement in  the  transmission  of  Uie  correspon<iencc  of  the 
country  was  effected  by  this  plan. 

Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  a fn’oprietor  of  the  theatre  at  Batli, 
obsen'cd  that  tlie  post  which  left  lliat  city  on  Monday  night 
did  not  deliver  its  letters  in  I.Amdori  until  two  or  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  W'ednesday,  and  sometimes 
even  later  : the  letters  were  then  delivered  in  London  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  day,  as  each  post  arrived.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Diligence  or  coach,  which  left  on  Monday  affemoon, 
arrived  in  time  sufficiently  early  for  the  delivery  of  packets  by 
ten  o’clock  on  the  Tuesday  morning.  Tlic  cliarge  upon  a 
single  letter  sent  by  the  post  from  Bath  to  Loudon  was  then 
only  4d.,  and  the  expense  by  the  Diligence,  for  booking,  car- 
riage, and  porterage,  amounted  to  2s.;  but  so  important  was  it 
found  by  the  tradesmen  of  Bath  to  insure  an  early  delivery  of 
their  letters,  that  not  only  were  they  generally  willing  to  incur 
this  larger  charge  by  sending  their  letters  in  the  form  of  coach 
parcels,  but  the  porters  of  the  inn  whence  the  packets  were  deli- 
vered were  usually  stimulated  to  extra  haste  by  the  promise,  in 
that  case,  of  an  additional  j>ayment,  and  which  promise  formed 
part  of  the  direction. 

The  slow  rate  of  travelling  here  mentioned  was  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  Bath  mail.  The  post  of  Monday  night  from 
London  reached  Norwich,  W’orcester,  or  Birmingham,  only  on 
W^'ednesday  morning,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Exeter  until  Thurs- 
day moniing  at  nine  o’clock.  Dr.  Cleland,  in  his  ‘ Statistical 
Account  of  Glasgow,’  tells  us  that  before  the  introduction  of 
mail-coaches  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  in  1788^  the  course 
of  post  from  London  to  Glasgow  was  five  days,  the  letters  being 
then  carried  round  by  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Palmer  stated,  in  the  plan  presented  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that 

the  mail  is  generally  intrusted  to  some  idle  boy  without 
character,  mounted  on  a worn-out  hack,  and  who,  so  far  from 
being  able  to  defend  himself,  or  escape  from  a robber,  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  in  league  with  him;”  and  he  suggested  the 
discontinuance  of  this  borse  posl,  and  the  employment  of 
coaches,  which,  in  consideration  of  their  liability  to  attack 
from  robbers,  should  each  be  provided  with  an  armed  man  to 
guard  tliem.  It  formed  a part  of  the  proposed  improvement 
that  the  times  of  departure  of  the  coaches  bearing  mails  from 
places  in  tlie  country  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  insure  their 
nearly  simultaneous  arrival  in  London  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  that  the  whole  should  quit  the  metropolis  at  the 
same  hour  in  the  evening.  The  first  mail-coach  upon  Mr. 
Palmer’s  plan  left  London  for  Bristol  on  (he  evening  of  the 
2nd  of  August,  1784. 

W'lmi  Mr.  Palmer  presentcil  tlie  first  rude  skelcli  of  his  plan 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  tlie  minister,  in  1782,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
was  willing  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  car- 
rying it  into  o|K'ration ; that,  if  he  failed,  he  should  not  expect 
a shilling  for  his  services ; but  that,  if  be  succcetled,  be  ex- 
pected jier  cent,  ujxm  the  increase  on  the  net  revenue,  he 
was  told  that  this  remuneration  would  not  lie  objected  to;  but 
though  his  jilans  had  found  favour  with  the  sagacious  premier, 
the  case,  ns  already  stated,  was  far  different  will)  the  Post- 
office  authorities,  from  whom  lie  met  with  tlic  most  strenuous 
o]>)K)sitiun.  The  oKstaclos  which  he  eucountore<l  are  set  fortJi 
ill  grave  ‘ Parliamentary  Rejxirts,’  and  at  this  day  npjicar  to  us 
as  inconceivable  as  some  of  them  are  amusing.  The  Post-office 
authorities  scum  then  to  have  been  os  anxious  to  put  on  the  drag 
as  their  successors  have  lieeii  to  render  the  mails  jmnclual  and 
rapid.  One  of  the  former,  lilr.  Hodgson,  “did  not  see  why 
the  post  should  he  the  swiftest  conveyance  in  England.”  This 
was  in  1797.  Mr,  Draper,  another  gentleman  employed  in 
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tlie  Post-ofBcc,  declared  that  the  post  cannot  travel  with  the 
same  expedition  as  chaises  and  diligences  do,  on  account  of 
the  business  necessary  to  be  dune  at  the  office  in  each  town 
through  which  it  passes and  he  objected  to  coaches  as  tra- 
velling too  fast.  Mr.  Palmer  proposed  to  allow  the  guard  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  different  post-towns;  but  this  was  not 
enougli  in  Mr.  Draper’s  opinion,  and  half  an  hour  would  be 
required  in  many  places.  Mr.  Palmer’s  theory  of  accelerating 
the  mails  appeared  worthless  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  be- 
cause it  was  founded  on  an  “ impossibility,*’  which  consisted 
in  supposyig  ‘Mhat  the  Bath  mail  could  be  brought  to  London 
in  1(3  or  18  hours,” 

Mr.  Palmer  was  not  well  treated  by  tlie  ministry  of  the  day. 
He  had  been  indefatigable  in  promoting  general  improvements 
in  the  management  of  the  Post-office  system.  In  1797  the 
mails  were,  generally  speaking,  conveyed  in  one-half  the  pre- 
vious time;  in  many  cases  in  one-third  of  the  previous  time; 
and  in  some  of  the  cross-posts  in  one-fourtli.  Posts  were  esta- 
blished daily  to  above  500  places  which  had  before  only  re- 
ceived them  thrice  a-week.  From  1793  to  1797  the  revenue 
of  the  department  had  risen  from  391,508/.  to  511,833/.  In- 
stead, however,  of  receiving  the  per  centage  on  the  surplus  net 
revenue  beyond  240,000/.,  for  which  he  had  stipulated,  on 
annuity  of  3000/.  was  settled  upon  him. 

Accei.ekation  of  Cohuksfondence  by  the  Railways. 

The  acceleration  of  the  mails  since  the  great  lines  of  railway 
have  been  opened  has  eilected  as  great  a change  in  the  despatch 
of  letters  as  sixty  years  ago  was  occasioned  by  JMr.  Palmer’s 
improvements. 

The  north  of  England,  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland,  with  parts  of  Wales,  are  connected  with  London 
by  means  of  the  Birmingham  Railway ; and  four  out  of  the 
nine  omnibuses  or  Post-office  accelerators  which  proceed  from 
the  General  Post-office  to  the  railway  stations  are  loaded  with 
the  corre8|)ondence  for  the  above-mentioned  parts  of  the  country 
and  fur  Birmingham  and  intermediate  and  collateral  places; 
three  proceed  to  the  station  of  the  South-Western  Railway,  witli 
the  correspondence  for  all  parts  of  Hants  and  the  western  coun- 
ties; and  the  correspondence  for  Bristol  and  intermediate  and 
surrounding  places,  also  for  South  Wales  and  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, is  conveyed  in  two  omnibuses  to  the  station  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  at  Paddington.  The  accelerators  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Birmingham  Railway  proceed  to  the  Eustoii- 
square  station,  wliich  they  reach  in  about  18  minutes,  and  are 
driven  into  a part  of  the  premises  not  accessible  to  the  public, 
eacli  being  attended  by  a mail-guard,  seated  inside.  The  rail- 
way servants  immediately  carry  the  large  sacks  to  a huge- 
looking  machine,  which,  with  an  accompanying  tender,  is  the 
last  of  a long  (rain  of  carriages.  This  caravan  is  the  Railway 
Post-office.  In  10  or  12  minutes  the  omnibuses  are  emptied 
of  their  contents,  and  the  train  of  carriages  is  then  wound  up 
to  the  station  at  Camden  Town,  where  the  engine  is  attached. 

The  Railway  Post-office. 

Tlie  Railway  Post-office  travels  on  tlienortheni  chain  of  rail- 
roads, the  letter-bags  on  the  Great  Western  and  South-Western 
lines  being  conveyed  in  a mail  tender  in  the  care  of  a guard. 
The  Railway  Post-office  is  a carriage  10  feet  long,  seven 
and  a half  feet  wide,  and  six  and  a half  feet  high,  and  is  fitted 
up  as  a sorting-room,  with  counters  and  desks,  and  tiers  of 
neatly-labelled  boxes  or  pigeon-holes.  While  tlio  train  is 

moving  at  a rate  which  occasionally  exceeds  30  miles  an 
hour,  two  clerks  are  engaged  in  sorting  letters  and  arranging 
letter-bags ; ami  while  maintaining  the  same  speed,  letter-bags 
belonging  to  towns  on  or  near  the  line  arc  taken  up  by  an  in- 
genious contrivance,  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ramsey,  of 
the  General  Post-office.  Tlie  bags  to  be  taken  up  are  hung 
upon  a beam  close  uj)on  the  line,  and  on  being  detached  from 
it,  as  the  train  passes,  fall  into  a net  spread  out  from  the 
exterior  of  the  Railway  Post-office,  while  the  bags  to  be  de- 
livered are  simply  dropped  into  the  road.  The  letter-bag  so 


taken  up  is  opened,  and  its  contents  sorted.  Thus  a bag  taken 
up  at  Watford  may  contain  letters  for  Leighton  Buzzard,  or 
for  other  places  northward.  These  letters  are  distril)uted  in 
the  boxes  labelled  with  the  names  of  the  towns  for  which 
they  are  destined,  before  reaching  which  tlie  letters  are  col- 
lected and  put  into  the  proper  bag,  wliich  is  left  while  at  full 
speed  at  many  of  tlie  stations.  If  the  engine  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  a supply  of  water,  and  passengers  were  not  leaving 
the  line  at  the  difierent  towns,  the  Post-office  business  would 
scarcely  require  any  stoppages.  The  time  allowed  is  only  three 
minutes  at  some  of  the  stations ; at  some  live,  and  at  others 
ten  minutes  are  allowed  : but  at  Birmingham,  which  is  so 
important  a central  point,  the  train  stops  half  an  hour. 

The  correspondence  for  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Ro- 
therham, Sheffield,  Leeds,  Hull,  York,  Darlington,  and  for  the 
districts  which  surround  each  of  these  places;  also  for  Kdiii- 
burgli  and  tlie  east  of  Scotland,  with  the  intermediate  places,  is 
detached  at  Rugby, 82  miles  from  Euston-square  station;  thelines 
of  railway  from  thence  being  opened  to  Darlington,  204  miles 
from  London,  which  is  reached  l>y  a quarter-past  nine  in  the 
morning,  or  12}  hours  after  leaving  London.  This  great 
iiortii-eastern  line  has  various  branches,  there  being  one  to  Not- 
tingham, one  to  Sheffield,  one  to  Leeds,  and  one  to  Hull. 
The  letter-bags  are  under  tlie  care  of  guards,  who  leave  and  take 
up  bags  only  where  tlie  train  stops. 

'J'lie  Railway  Post-office,  with  the  clerks,  continues  its  route 
to  Birmingham;  tlieiice  by  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  to  the 
Chester  and  Crewe  branch,  where  part  of  the  Irish  correspond- 
ence is  detached,  and  conveyed  by  the  latter  railway.  AtPark- 
sidc,  which  is  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  the 
correspondence  for  those  two  places  is  detaclied.  The  line  north- 
ward is  continued  by  the  North  Union  Railway  to  Preston,  and 
thence  by  the  Preston  and  Lancaster  Railway  to  Lancaster,  dis- 
tant 241  miles  from  London,  and  which  is  reached  in  eleven  hours 
and  a half,  or  before  8 o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  clerks  are 
occupied  during  the  whole  night  in  taking  up  and  delivering 
bags,  and  in  sorting  their  contents.  At  10  stations  the  bags 
are  dropped  or  taken  up  by  means  of  the  bag-apparatus;  at 
two  this  is  effected  by  hand  without  stopping;  and  at  19 
others  tlie  train  stops.  The  number  of  stations  between  London 
and  Lancaster  is  31.  The  distance  between  these  sta- 
tions averages  about  eight  miles;  one  station  is  18  miles 
distant  from  any  other,  and  one  is  only  three  miles  and  a 
quarter.  Every  20  minutes  therefore,^  on  an  average,  bags 
are  to  be  left  and  taken  up,  and  extraordinary  care  and  vigi- 
lance must  be  required  to  perform  all  the  necessary  operations, 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  without  failure  and  error.  The 
number  of  clerks  employed  in  the  department  of  the  Railway 
Post-office  is  18.  Eight  work  between  London  and  Bir- 
mingham, and  10  between  Birmingham  and  Lancaster.  The 
night-work  is  performed  by  12  clerks;  but  the  correspon- 
dence by  the  day-mails  not  being  so  heavy,  the  services  of  six 
clerks  only  are  required.  Bags  are  made  up  in  tlie  night- 
office  for  above  50  different  towns,  and  in  tlie  day-office  for 
about  40.  The  gross  number  of  bags  received  in  one  day 
by  both  offices  is  nearly  500,  containing  on  an  average 
about  20,000  letters,  Tlie  distance  between  London  and 
J.4incaster  is  performed  in  nine  hours  and  a quarter,  exclu- 
sive of  stoppages.  The  railway  here  terminates,  and  the  letter- 
bags  for  Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland  and  intermediate 
places,  and  for  the  north  of  Ireland,  arc  conveyed  from  I.^u- 
caster  by  the  mail-coaclies. 

The  principle  by  which  the  charge  for  conveying  the  mails 
by  the  difierent  railways  should  be  determined,  involved  at 
first  many  difficult  considerations.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  necessary  buildings,  engines,  tools,  &c.,  for  the 
passenger  and  light  goods  traffic,  was  ascertained,  and  allow- 
ance was  made  for  a return  of  protit  upon  sucfi  capital  to  the 
amount  of  six  jier  cent.,  to  which  one  and  a half  per  cent,  was 
added  for  wear  and  tear.  The  sum  thus  obtained  was  next 
divided  by  tlie  number  of  trips  annually  required  by  the  Post- 
office,  and  the  amount  per  trip  again  subdivided,  so  as  to 
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apportion  to  the  Post-olTice  that  part  only  of  the  ox]wnso  wliicli 
arose  out  of  conveying  tlie  gross  weiglit  taken  on  its  account, 
the  calculation  Iwiiig  made  on  the  average  weiglit  of  a passen- 
ger train*  exclusive  of  llie  engine  and  tender.  The  railway 
companies  ap|X»ar  to  have  acted  in  a lilieral  spirit  in  coming 
to  this  arrangement,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  Post-ofllce 
jiays  only  for  the  weight  of  its  own  carriage  and  contents.  The 
weight  of  the  Railway  Post-office,  with  the  tender,  hags,  clerks, 
&c.,  is  stated  hy  Mr.  Whishaw,  in  his  work  on  Railways,  to  be 
above  nine  tons. 

In  a few  years  the  transmission  of  the  mails  by  the  railways 
will  have  become  so  general,  that  scarcely  a single  mail-coach 
will  be  required  from  London.  In  1837  there  were  27  which 
left  nightly,  travelling  above  5500  miles  in  the  aggregate  before 
they  reached  their  respective  destinations.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  witnessed  their  disappearance  one  by  one  without  a feel- 
ing of  regret.  There  are  but  10  now  left,  two  of  which  are 
only  pair-horse  mails:  and  several  mails  will  be  su]x;rsedcd 
before  the  summer  of  1841  is  over.  The  number  of  miles  tra- 
velled by  the  direct  and  cross-road  mails,  in  1837,  was  up- 
wards of  7,377,000 — a distance  nearly  equal  to  a journey 
round  the  globe  on  every  week-day  in  the  year. 

PosT-OvFicE  Despatch  in  1760. 

Seventy  years  ago  the  communication  by  post  with  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  England  was  only  twice  or  three  times  a-w’efek, 
and  with  many  places  was  not  so  frequent.  Saturday  was  the 
great  post-day,  mails  being  on  that  day  made  up  for  all  parts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  but  ‘Ulie  post  goes  every 
day  to  those  places  where  the  court  resides,  as  also  to  the  se- 
veral stations  and  rendezvous  of  his  IMajesty’s  fleet,  as  the 
Downs  and  Spithead ; and  to  Tunbridge  during  the  season  for 
drinking  the  waters.”  This  was  in  1768.  In  the  olden  time, 
if  we  may  apply  that  term  to  a period  almost  within  the  re- 
collection of  persons  now  living,  the  post  went  out  daily  to  the 
place  where  the  fashionables  of  the  last  century  were  accus- 
tomed to  resort;  while  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Ilir- 
mingham,  and  all  our  great  cities,  three  times  a-week  was 
considered  sufficiently  frequent.  Let  the  reader  imagine,  if 
possible,  that  these  towns  in  the  present  day  had  only  a post- 
office  communication  with  London  thrice  a-week  instead  of 
twice  a-day,  and  tliat  Bath  and  Tunbridge  liad  tlieir  daily 
post;  and  it  will  be  felt  how  great  are  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  social  and  commercial  intercourse  since  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  account  from 
which  we  quote  says  : — “ Letters  are  received  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  (except  Wales)  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday;  from  Wales  every  Monday  and  Friday* 
and  from  Kent  and  the  Downs  every  day." 

Post-Okpice  Despatch  in  1841. 

By  means  of  tlie  extraordinary  facilities  of  despatch  aflbrded 
by  the  railways,  a letter  written  in  London  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening  is  read  at  the  breakfast-table  next  morning  at 
caster,  240  miles  distant.  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow 
are  reached  in  21  hours,  Belfast  in  23;  and  other  places  in  a 
spare  of  time  which  is  so  inconceivably  quick  that  some  time 
will  elapse  before  our  ideas  become  accustomed  to  such  a 
rapid  mode  of  intercourse.  It  is  quite  possible,  in  a case  of 
emergency,  for  a merchant  at  Birmingham  to  write  to  his  cor- 
respondent at  Liverpool  in  the  afternoon  and  receive  a com- 
munication in  reply  the  game  aiffhiy  the  distance,  which  is 
above  200  miles,  being  travcrseil  between  half-past  two  and  a 
quarter  before  twelve,  and  an  hour  Iwing  allowed  at  Liverpool. 
At  the  ordinary  rate  of  acceleration,  prior  to  Mr.  Palmer's 
plans  being  adopted,  a letter  despatched  from  Ixindon  on  Mon- 
day night  at  eight  o clock,  instead  of  reaching  Lincaster  at 
eight  0 clock  the  next  monnng,  would  not  arrive  until  Thui’s- 
day  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  A letter  may  now  he  written 
from  London  on  one  day,  and  an  answer  to  it  received  from 
r^'incaster  on  ihe /o//ounag  day.  Before  the  period  to  which  wc 
have  alluded,  exactly  a irerk  would  have  lM?en  required  to  ,*ic- 
complish  this  desideniftim. 


Morning  Maii.s. 

By  the  recent  establishment  of  moniing  mails,  letters  are 
sent  to  most  parts  of  the  country  twice  a-day,  or  12  times 
a-week.  Tims,  a letter  from  Brighlozi,  arldresse^l  to  a person 
in  Yorkshire,  is  not  delayed  14  hours  in  London,  but  is  hurried 
on  to  its  destination  two  or  three  hours  after  it  reaches  the 
General  Post-office.  A mercliaiit  at  Liverpool  also  receives  tlie 
letters  which  arrive  every  morning  in  I^^mlon  by  tlie  foreign 
mails  w’ithout  that  injurious  delay  which  took  place  only  two  or 
three  years  ago.  'Hie  change  arose  out  of  tlie  accelerated  speed 
of  railway  conveyance,  which  made  delays  apfiear  iponstrous 
which  were  formerly  little  thought  of.  When  the  mail-coach 
was  24  hours  in  travelling  from  London  to  Liverpool,  a delay 
of  15  hours  in  I^ndon  was  little  more  than  one-half  die  time 
occupied  by  the  jouniey ; but  when  the  same  distance  came 
to  lie  performed  in  about  nine  hours,  tlien  the  diiproportiou  ap- 
peared 80  great  as  to  require  an  immediate  alteration  ; and  at 
present  letters,  instead  of  lying  in  the  General  Post-office  all 
day,  are  despatched  by  the  morning  mails,  and  reach  places 
above  200  miles  distant  from  Ixmdoii  before  the  hour  at  which 
they  would  formerly  have  been  sent  off  by  the  night  mails. 
The  morning  mails  are  of  course  available  to  as  well  at  from 
London.  The  greater  frequency  and  despatch  in  the  trans- 
mission and  delivery  of  letters  are  justly  regarded  among  the 
most  efficient  means  of  promoting  increased  correspondence. 
The  statements  previously  given  prove  this ; and  reference 
might  also  be  made  to  the  great  increase  of  correspondence 
which  took  place  between  Liverpool  and  3Ianchester  aller  tlic 
opening  of  the  railroad  behveen  those  two  towns,  and  the  more 
frequent  despatch  of  letters  from  each  place. 

Secondary  Distribution  op  Letters. 


At  the  present  time  the  following,  considering  posts  formerly 
called  Penny-posts,  **  FiAh*clause  posts,"*  and  sub-offices  as 
post-offices,  may  be  taken  to  l>e  about  the  numbers  : — 


Post  oflices. 

Sub-otSces. 

Pennv-posts. 

TotU. 

England  . 

. 650 

190 

1090 

1930 

Scotland  • 

. 220 

105 

230 

555 

Ireland  . 

. 330 

105 

200 

635 

Every  post-office  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  direct  com- 
munication respectively  with  the  chief  offices  in  London,  Dub- 
lin, and  Edinburgh. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  business  of 
the  Post-office  iu  England  is  stafetl,  in  the  18th  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry  (made  in  March,  1 829), 
to  amount  to  4005.  Of  these,  3059  persons  were  officially  en- 
trusted with  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  letters  in  England, 
and  were  exclusive  of  the  persons  employed  in  London,  and  of 
563  deputy  postmasters  in  the  country, 

London  Delivery  op  Letters. 

The  duty  of  tlie  London  General  Post-office  in  the  receipt 
of  letters  consists  in  unloading  the  mails  and  delivering  the 
letters,  that  is  to  say — 1,  in  oj>ening  the  Ixigs.  of  which  there 
are  700,  and  in  checking  the  deputy-jxistmaster's  accounts  for 
unpaid  letters,  one  pereon  examining  a Iwig  in  one  minute  and 
a half ; 2,  sorting  into  districts;  3,  telling,  that  is,  making  out 
bills  against  every  letter-carrier;  4,  delivering;  the  letter- 
carriers  retiini  by  a certain  time,  and  pay  tlie  money  charged 
against  tliem  to  the  Receiver-general. 

Portions  of  the  letters,  as  they  have  undergone  tlie  process 
of  stamping  and  examination,  are,  from  time  to  time,  de- 
livered to  letter-carriers,  who  arc  employed  in  the  assorting  of 
them,  which  in  the  first  place  is  effected  into  about  14  grand 
divisions  : immediately  after  which  the  letters  are'taken  hy  other 
letter-carriers,  who  sort  them  in  divisions  corresponding  witli 
the  districts  of  actual  delivery.  In  the  progress  of  this  sorting 
the  letters  are  sent  in  small  parcels  to  the  tellers,  who  cast  up 
the  amount  of  each  parcel,  and  deliver  a ticket  of  each  charge 
to  the  chock-clerk.  Those  parcels  are  then  deposited  in  boxes 

• Tlicy  are  also  called  “ tkmvenllon  Posts,”  on  account  of  the  Gene- 
ral Post-ollire  defrayinc  a portion  onlv  of  the  expenses,  the  remainder 
lielnp  made  op  by  local  exertions  In  the  district  bencfiie<i  bv  tlie  esta- 
blishment of  an  office. 
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provitletl  for  each  districf,  ami  subsequently  retold  by  the 
letter-carrier,  by  whom  they  are  to  be  accounted  for;  and  he 
states  the  amount  of  his  telling  to  the  check-clerk,  to  see  that 
it  corresponds  with  the  tellers’  tickets.  Tlie  carriers  tlien  set 
out  ill  oitler  to  deliver  the  letters ; and  in  order  to  expedite 
tliis  business  as  much  os  possible,  a plan  was  first  put  in 
operation  when  the  New  Post-office  was  opened  for  business. 
Those  letter-carriers  whose  walks  are  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  office,  take  their  stations  in  carriages  built  something 
in  the  form  of  an  omnibus,  and  are  conveyed  as  near  as  pos- 
1 sible  to  the  scene  of  their  duties.  The  postmen  are  packed  in 
1 tliese  carriages  after  the  same  principle  adopted  in  placing  the 
I mail-bags  in  the  sack;  tlie  man  who  has  the  greatest  distance 
lo  B^ts  first  into  the  carriage,  while  he  who  is  to  quit  it  the 
earliest  gets  in  the  last.  By  means  of  these  omnibuses  there  is 
much  less  dillerence  than  formerly  between  the  time  of  delivering 
letters  at  the  near  and  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  town ; 
while  the  greater  convenience  aflbrded  by  the  enlarged  space 
and  well-considered  arrangements  of  the  new  office  has  oc- 
casioned the  sorting  and  other  preliminaries  to  be  got  through 
in  much  less  time  than  formerly.  A few  years  ago  there  were 
three  classes  of  letter-carriers,  Foreign,  General,  and  Two- 
penny; but  the  former  are  no  longer  a distinct  class,  and  there 
is  a tendency  to  render  the  services  of  the  remainder  available 
for  the  general  services  connected  with  the  delivery  of  letters; 
and  letters  which  arrive  by  the  day-mails  are  delivered  by  the 
carriers  employed  in  the  London  District  (late  Twopenny-post) 
department. 

The  London  District  Post  (foumeri.y  the  Tw’openny 
Post). 

In  1GS3  a metropolitan  Penny-post  was  set  up,  the  history 
of  which  is  given  at  length  in  the  ‘ Ninth  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Post-office  Inquiry.’  In  a report  of  the  Post- 
masters-general  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  in  1702,  they 
I say, — “ In  obedience  to  your  lordship's  order  of  reference  of 
I Mr.  William  Dowckra’s  petition,  we  have  considered  of  the 
: allegations  therein  contained,  and  do  humbly  acquaint  your 
. lordsliip  that  we  are  informed  your  petitioner  was  the  person 
; who  did  first  set  up  a Penny-post ; and  that  it  being  thought  to 
j interfere  with  the  power  granted  by  parliament  to  the  Post- 
master-general, a suit  was  commenced  against  him  by  the 
order  of  the  late  King  James,  tlien  Duke  of  York,  whereupon 
there  was  a trial  at  the  King's  Bench  bar,  and  a verdict  given 
against  him,  and  damages  found  ; and  that  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  the  petitioner  did  apply  himself  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  some  consideration  of  his  case;  and  after  exa- 
mination thereof,  the  House  came  to  a resolution  that  the  peti- 
tion and  case  of  Mr.  M illiam  Dowckra,  merchant,  in  relation 
to  the  Penny-post  office,  he  humbly  represented  and  com- 
mended to  his  Majesty  from  this  House,  to  relieve  him  therein, 
as  to  his  great  wisdom  and  justice  shall  be  meet.*’  Mr. 
Dowckra,  on  this  recommendation,  received  a pension  of  500/. 
per  annum,  for  seven  years  from  1691,  and  aftenvards  for  three 
years  longer.  In  1697  he  was  made  Comptroller  of  the  Penny- 
post  ; but  it  would  appear  that  his  enterprise  in  starting  tlie 
post  was  better  than  his  management  of  it,  for  lie  was  dismissed 
in  1700,  in  consequence  of  complaints  against  him.  The 
complaints  set  forth  that  “ Hee  hath  removed  the  general 
Penny-post  from  Cornhill,  a place  most  proper,  being  near  the 
Change,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  citty,  to  a more  remote  place 
altogether  improper,  whereby  the  messengers’  walks  are  altered 
Irom  one  to  two  houres,  so  that  letters  are  thereby  delayed  for 
some  hours,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  business  and  fatigue  to 
the  |>oor  messengers,  and  100/.  charges  to  His  Majesty  to  fit 
his  house  for  Ins  own  convenience.  Hee  forbids  the  taking  in 
<iny  bandhoxes  (except  very  small),  and  all  parcels  above  a 
pound,  which,  when  they  were  taken,  did  bring  in  considerable 
advantage  to  the  office,  they  being  now  at  great  charge  sent  by 
porters  m tin*  citty,  and  coaclics  ami  watermen  into  the  country, 
which  formerly  went  by  Penny-post  messengers  much  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactorily.  Hee  stops,  under  spetious  pretences, 
most  porcells  that  are  taken  in,  which  is  great  damage  to 
tnulesmeu  by  losing  their  customers  or  spoiling  their  goods ; 


and  many  times  hazard  the  life  of  the  jicitient^  tnhen  physick  is 
sent  by  a doctor  or  an  apothecary."  Other  complaints  charged 
him  with  opening  and  detaining  letters,  &c. 

Mr.  Povey  set  up  a private  post  in  1708,  under  the  name  of 
the  Halfpenny  Carriage,  and  appointed  receiving  houses  and 
persons  to  collect  and  deliver  letters  for  hire  within  the  city  of 
London,  Southwark,  and  Westminster.  But  this  attempt  was 
suppressed  by  the  Post-office  authorities. 

The  Commissioners  of  Post-office  Inquiry  stated  tliat  the 
regulations  under  which  letters  were  conveyed  by  the  Penny- 
post  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the  records  of  the  de- 
partment. No  limit  appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  the 
weight  of  the  parcels  and  packets,  although  it  was  required 
that  they  should  not  exceed  10/.  in  value,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  office  was  held  responsible  to  that  amount 
for  their  safe  delivery,  ’llie  conveyance  of  parcels  continued 
down  to  1765,  when  it  was  enacted  by  the  5 Geo.  III.  c.  25, 
that  no  packet  exceeding  the  weight  of  four  ounces  should  be 
carried  by  the  Penny-post,  unless  it  had  first  passed  or  was  in- 
tended to  pass  by  the  General-post, 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Penny-post  down  to  the 
year  1794,  the  postage  was  paid  in  advance.  The  delivery  of 
letters  was  originally  confined  to  the  city  of  London,  South- 
wark, and  Westminster ; but  it  was  extended  to  the  towns  and 
villages  round  London  on  the  application  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  voluntarily  agreed  to  pay  an  additional  penny  on  the 
receipt  of  their  letters.  This  additional  penny  was  for  some 
time  a perquisite  of  the  messengers;  but,  from  1687,  it  was 
carried  to  the  account  of  the  revenue. 

The  charge  of  this  additional  penny  was  not  authorised  by 
law  till  1727.  In  an  account  of  the  “ gross  and  neat  produce 
of  the  second  penny  by  the  letters  taken  in  by  the  several 
receivers  of  the  Penny-post  office  in  London, which  were  directed 
and  delivered  to  sundry  persons  in  the  country,”  the  gross  pro- 
duce in  1687  is  stated  at  326/.;  in  1690,  as  314/. ; in  1692,  as 
338/. ; in  1700,  it  was  358/, ; and  in  1702,  361/. 

The  Penny-post  became  a Twopenny-post  in  1801,  under  the 
41  Geo.  III.  c.  7,  and  in  1805  the  postage  on  letters  delivered 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  of  London,  Southwark,  and  West- 
minster, was  advanced  to  threepence.  In  1831  the  boundaries 
of  the  Twopenny-post  were  extended  to  include  all  places 
witliin  three  miles  of  the  General  Post-office;  and,  in  1833,  the 
boundaries  of  the  Threepenny* post  were  extended  to  places  not 
exceeding  12  miles. 

The  above  districts  are  not  now  distinguished  in  any  respect 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  except  by  the  frequency  of  col- 
lection anddelivery  of  letters,  and  the  service  forming  a distinct 
department  of  the  General  Post-office. 

Since  tlie  commencement  of  the  present  century — that  is, 
from  the  time  that  the  Penny-post  was  converted  into  a Two- 
penny-post— the  gross  annual  receipts  of  the  establisliment 
have  been  gradually  augmented  from  54,893/.  to  120,801/., 
which  was  the  amount  for  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1837. 
The  charges  for  collection  on  this  latter  sum  amounted  to 
47,466/.  In  1839  the  gross  produce  was  137,041/.,  and  the 
charges  of  collection  62,251/.,  leaving  a net  revenue  of  74,790/. 
Assuming  the  increase  of  letters  to  continue  for  another  year  at 
the  same  rate  as  1S4U,  the  gross  revenue  oftliis  department  will 
be  equal  to  what  it  was  before  the  unil'orm  rates  of  postage 
came  into  operation.  In  1837  there  were  209  'I’wopenny-post 
receiving  houses  within  the  three-mile  boundaiy,  and  194 
within  tlie  Threepenny-post  boundary.  The  keepers  of  the  re- 
ceiving houses  are  shopkeepers ; tlicy  used  to  be  paid  according 
to  the  number  of  letters  received;  but  they  now  have  fixed 
salaries,  according  to  thc^duty  performed,  and  the  situation. 
.Some  of  tliese  annual  payments  are  very  small,  as  low  as  5/., 
and  varying  from  tliat  up  to  40/.  In  one  instance,  a salary  of 
100/.  is  paid  ; this  is  for  a receiving-house  in  Cornhill.  The 
total  annual  expense  of  the  209  Two|M*nny-post  receiving  houses 
in  1837  was  3,338/. 

Up  to  November  14,  1837,  the  average  time  which  was  oc- 
cupied before  an  answer  could  be  received  to  a letter  put  into 
the  receiving-house  between  eight  a.m.  and  seven  i>.m.  was  14J 
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hours;  and  the  average  period  hetween  the  receipt  and  delivery 
of  a letter  was  about  hours.  Tliere  were  six  deliveries  daily, 
at  8,  10,  and  12  o’clock,  a.m,  : and  3,  5,  and  7 o'clock, 
the  collections  being  made  from  ibe  ditferent  receivingdioiises 
two  hours  before  each  delivery,  with  tlie  exception  of  that  for 
the  tirst,  which  was  made  at  eight  tlic  previous  evening.  From 
two  o’clock  till  five,  a period  when  the  number  of  letters  jrosted 
is  probably  greater  than  at  any  other  time,  there  was  no  delivery ; 
and  the  last  collection  of  letters  was  made  at  five  o’clock, 
whilst  letters  from  the  General-post  receiving-houses  were  not 
collected  till  six.  The  Commissioners  proposed  that  the  de- 
liveries should  in  future  be  every  second  hour,  from  eight  a.m. 
until  eight  p.m.  ; the  collections  to  be  made  at  the  same  hours, 
viz.,  at  8,  10,  and  12,  a.m.,  and  2,  4,  G,  and  8,  r.M.  Tliis  re- 
commendation was  carried  intoeflect  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1838;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  now  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  the  Commissioners’  suggestion.  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  in  his  pamphlet  on  ‘ Post-office  Reform,’  proposed  a plan 
by  which  the  interchange  of  letters  in  the  metropolitan  district 
would  have  been  still  further  accelerated.  Instead  of  treating 
sucli  an  enormous  place  as  London  as  one  town,  he  w’ould  sub- 
divide it  into  a certain  number  of  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  intercourse  between  the  diflerent  parts.  The  riding 
work  of  the  Penny-post  office  is  now  provided  for,  under  con- 
tract, at  an  expense  of  7^d.  per  double  mile  for  the  horse-posts, 
and  7jt/.  for  mail-carts.  The  wages  of  the  riders  ami  drivers, 


and  tlie  expense  of  the  carts,  are  defrayed  by  the  contractor,  ! 
who  undertakes  to  convey  tlje  Ijagt  at  the  rate  of  eiglit  miles  an 
hour.  The  tobd sum  jiaid  forthis  sen'iceiii  18.3G  was4107/.  7*he  i 
Commissioners  of  Post-office  Jfiquiry  suggested  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  short  stages  and  omnibuses  running  in  and  around 
I..ondun  could  l.»e  more  efficiently  and  clieaply  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  theletter-liags;  and  in  a few  cases  contracts 
liave  l>een  entered  into  witl»  the  proprietors  of  tliese  vehicles. 

I’be  rate  of  postage  previous  to  January,  1810,  averaged  2Jd. 
witliin  the  I^iidoii  district;  at  fatrsent  the  jK»tage  of  each  let- 
ter averages  alx)ut  l;Jd.,  and  the  gross  revenue  already  equals 
that  of  the  year  1835.  The  grots  receijits  in  1838  (the  last 
complete  year  under  the  old  rates)  was  118,000/.,  and  tlie  gross 
revenue  for  1810  (the  first  complete  year  under  the  new  system) 
was  104,000/.,  showing  a deficiency  of  only  14,000/.,  or  13  jier 
cent.  In  February,  March,  and  April,  of  1811,  compared 
witli  the  same  months  in  the  previous  year,  the  rate  of  increase 
was  14  per  cent. ; so  tiiat  before  June,  1842,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  the  complete  restoration  of  the  gross  revenue  of  this 
department.  Although  the  facilities  of  correspondence  within 
the  London  district  have  been  so  much  increased  since  1835, 
the  net  revenue  of  1840  is  only  12,000/.  less  tlian  in  the 
former  year. 

Tlie  following  is  a retuni  of  the  number  of  letters  trans- 
mitted through  the  London  Distkict  Post  : — 


Return  of  the  Number  of  Letters  which  have  passed  through  tlie  London  District  Post  (exclusive  of  all  General  Post  Letters) 

for  the  periods  following : — 


1839. 

1840. 

isn. 

Total. 

Four 

weeks 

ending 

Paid. 

Un- 

paid. 

Stamped. 

Total. 

Four 

weeks 

ending 

Paid. 

Un- 

paid. 

Stamped. 

Total. 

Total  Number  of  Letters  for  four 

4 Jan.  . 

825,282 

477,273 

^ , 

1,302,555 

2 Jan.  . 

810.052 

140, 3SH 

619.166 

1.569.546 

weeks,  ended  1 Jan.,  183U  . . 

970,953 

1 Feb.  . 

1,207,985 

331,589 

. . 

1,539,574 

30  Jan.  . 

926,264 

157,242 

752,134 

1,635.64< 

,,  four  weeks,  ended  29  Jan.,  1839 
,,  two  weeks,  ended  12  Feb.  „ 

1,067,358 

29  Feb.  . 

1,312,370 

312,707 

1,625,136 

27  Feb.  . 

884.822 

207,265 

771,041 

1.863,126 

572,742 

28  Mar.  . 

1,308,100 

214,863 

1,522.963 

27  Mar.  . 

833,849 

142,766 

789,543 

1.766.156 

„ „ ‘1  Mav  ,, 

577,273 

25  April. 

1,368,100 

202,390 

.. 

1,570,490 

24  .\pril . 

821,807 

138,618 

777,210 

1.737,635 

,,  „ 30  Nov.  „ 

510,693 

23  Mav  . 

1,198,613 

197,922 

285,079 

1,681.614 

22  Mav  . 

851,513 

144,176 

855,387 

1 ,651,071 

' 

20  June  . 

1,001,088 

162,914 

518.342 

1,702,344 

19  June  • 

906,252 

140,299 

837.724 

1,884,275 

18  July  . 

920.157 

175,927 

565,145 

1.661,229 

The  above  Returns  are  all  that  can  be  fur- 

15  Aug.  • 
12  Sept.  . 

814,873 

159,153 

536.197 

1,510.223 

nisbed  for  1839,  and  these  are  partly  taken 
from  the  Returns  dated  13th  March,  1840, 

752,423 

152,441 

458,658 

1,363,522 

1 0 Oct.  . 

790,919 

151 ,106 

501.069 

I .443,094 

and  from  .some  weekly  accounts  that  were 

7 Nov.  . 

830,235 

150,429 

577,598 

1,558.262 

kept  in  May  and  November,  1839. 

5 Dec.  . 

612,559 

148,632 

596,997 

1,557.918 

Facilities  for  Transmitting  smai.i.  Sums  of  Money. 

"NVe  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  Post-office  management 
without  adverting  to  the  facilities  atTorded  by  the  Money-order 
ilepartment  of  tlie  Post-office  to  the  labouring  classes,  for  the 
transmission  of  small  sums,  and  which  are  the  means  in  many 
cases  of  saving  their  earnings  from  waste,  and  of  preserving  their 
families  in  comfort  while  compelled  to  work  at  a distance  from 
home.  Three  or  four  years  ago  a commission  of  5 per  cent, 
was  charged  on  the  transmission  of  sums  under  5/.  5s.,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  enclose  the  order  in  another  sheet,  which  ren- 
dered it  liable  to  double  postage.  To  send  10.?.  to  an  individual 
residing  IGO  miles  from  London,  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished at  a less  cost  than  2s.  2d.  Afterwards  the  order  was 
given  on  a sheet  of  letter-paper,  and  only  a single  ])ostagc  was 
necessary.  Next  the  commission  was  reduced  to  a tixed  charge 
of  Is.  6d.  for  sums  exceeding  2/.  and  not  exceeding  5/.,  ainl 
to  6c/.  for  all  sums  not  exceeding  2/. ; and  in  November,  1 810, 
the  charges  for  the  same  aniomils  were  rcdiiccil  from  Is.  Gc/.  to 
Cc/.,  and  from  Gc/.  to  3c/.  j and  any  sum  under  40s.  may  now  he 
sent  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  Ic/.  It  is 
imjiossihlc  to  observe  the  parties  who  avail  themselves  of  these 
facilities,  without  being  struck  with  the  very  beneficial  jropular 
influence  which  may  he  produced  by  a public  institution  like 
tlie  Post-office.  The  traiisactiuii,  by  which  a small  sum  may 


be  transmitted  from  London  to  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  from  thence  to  London,  or  from  one  post-town  to 
another — is  so  simple,  as  to  occasion  little  surprise  Uiat  the 
reduction  of  postage  and  commission  should,  in  two  years,  have 
led  to  an  increase  of  fourteen-fold  in  the  sums  transmitted  from 
London.  Persons  applying  at  the  Money-order  office,  General 
Itost-ofiice,  or  at  the  several  Branch  offices  in  ditTereiit  parts  of 
London,  obtain  an  onler  i>ayablc  by  the  postmaster  of  the  post- 
town  nearest  to  wliich  the  jicrson  resides  to  whom  the  order  is 
sent.  The  onler  does  not  hear  the  name  cither  of  the  person 
who  sends  or  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  money,  hut  the 
jiostnmstcr,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  is  informed  of  these  par- 
ticulars by  a letter  of  advice.  With  this  precaution  notliing 
can  he  safer  or  more  economical  than  this  mode  of  transmitting 
small  sums.  I.»etter8  containing  cash  maybe  registered  on  pay- 
ment of  D.  The  following  isa  rctuniof  the  amount  of  Money- 
ortlers  issued  in  Ivondon,  and  of  the  jHiuiulage  received  thereon, 
in  each  of  the  three  months  ending  the  5th  day  of  February, 
1839,  1840,  and  ISII  ; alsoa  return  of  llie  amount  of  Moiicy- 
onlcrs  ]Kiid  in  London  in  cacli  of  the  sjime  three  moiiilu: — 
Months  cmfinji  Issued.  Pouitdago.  Paid. 

5th  Feb.  1839  . £2,62.3  .£53  13  0 , £3.313 

„ ISiO  . 5,854  . 123  15  G . 8.141 

„ 1811  . 2G,524  . 215  13  9 . 59,422. 


COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE  WITH  CHINA 


The  acquaintance  of  Europeans  witli  the  name  of  China  can- 
not be  traced  further  l>ack  than  the  Macedonian  jieriod.  Tiie 
names  Tliiiiae  and  Sin®  were  brought  from  India  by  tlie  Mace- 
donian Greeks,  from  wlience  also  the  modern  designation  of 
China  came  to  us  through  the  Portuguese.  Serica  (the  country 
of  the  Seres)  was  a name  used  to  designate  the  country  which 
produced  the  silk  that  came  overland  from  the  north  of  China : 
and  by  the  same  route,  and  at  a more  recent  period,  came  the 
designation  of  Kathay,  or  Kitai,  which  belonged  to  a tribe  of 
Tartars  who  were  in  possession  of  the  northern  part  of 
China  from  the  year  917  to  1126,  and  had  extended  tlieir  con- 
quests westward  to  Casbgar.* 

The  discovery  of  the  use  of  silk  was  due  to  the  Chinese — a 
fact  which  is  affirmed  by  their  own  historians.  After  silk  was 
known  in  Europe,  we  always  lind  it  represented  as  coming  from 
some  remote  place,  which  we  subsequently  find  mentioned  as 
the  country  of  the  Thiiiffi,  or  Sin®,  and  os  Serica,  or  the 
country  of  the  Seres.  Four  hundred  years  after  silk  was  known 
in  Europe,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk  had  been  introduced  even  into 
India;  for  the  author  of  the  ‘ Periplus  of  tlie  Krythr®an  Sea’ 
mentions  silk  in  Malabar  not  as  a native  product,  but  as  an 
article  brought  tliither  from  countries  further  to  the  east.  But 
in  speaking  of  the  country  of  the  Thin®  he  states  that  there 
botli  the  raw  material  and  manufactured  article  were  obtained. 
“The  pre-eminence  in  this  respect,”  says  Dr.  Vincent,  “is  still 
due  to  the  same  country;  for,  notwithstanding  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  East,  and  many  in  Euro]>e,  now  breed  the  insect 
and  weave  the  fabric,  China  is  still  the  country  of  silk ; the 
greatest  quantify  is  still  produced  there,  and  of  the  best  quality  : 
it  is  the  general  clothing  of  the  nation,  and  its  superabundance 
still  allows  a vast  exportation  to  all  the  countries  of  the  East, 
and  to  Europe  itself.*’  f 

Neither  Herodotus  nor  any  Greek  writer  of  the  period  of  the 
Persian  empire  makes  any  mention  of  the  silk' worm,  or  silk,  or 
silk  stuffs;  nor  do  the  names  of  Serica  or  the  Seres  occur  in 
their  writings.  Nevertheless  they  speak  of  rich  and  costly 
“Median  robes,"  worn  by  the  great  personages  of  the  Persian 
empire,  which,  from  their  descriptions,  may  have  been  wholly 
or  in  part  of  silk.  These  Median  robes  are  mentioned  as  a 
peculiar  description  of  vestments,  distinguished  by  their  lustre 
— and  by  the  jday,  the  variety,  and  the  magnificence  of  their 
colours — from  all  the  vestments  used  among  the  Greeks.  Tliis 
conjecture  may  be  considered  established  by  the  testimony  of 
Procopius,  who,  long  after,  when  speaking  of  tlie  introduction 
of  silk  intt)  Europe,  expressly  states  that  “the  robes  which 
were  formerly  called  Median  by  the  Greeks  are  now  called 
silken.’' 

The  first  Greek  author  who  mentions  the  silk-worm  is  Aris- 
totle, in  his  ‘Natural  History’  (v.  19).  He  makes  no  men- 
'tion  of  the  country  from  wliicU  the  silk  came  ; and  bis  styte* 
nient  that  this  substance  (hombykia  he  calls  it)  was  unrolled 
i and  spun,  and  that  this  was  first  done  in  the  island  of  Cos,  has 
> led  some  to  think  that  he  spoke  of  a product  of  that  island.  But 
‘ when  we  consider  that  Aristotle  was  kepi  informed  of  all  the 
I discoveries  made  in  natural  history  during  the  conquests  of 
■ Alexander,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  he  had  in  view  an 
I oriental  product.  Accordingly,  Pliny  (xi,  22),  who  copies 
I this  passage,  speaks  of  the  substance  mentioned  by  bis  authority 

4.  * Blssertallon  on  the  Seres,  sec.  1 . 

j Kditioa  of  the  Periplus ; and  his  Dissertation  on  the 

: t^res,  see.  4 and  s. 


as  “ Assyrian  silk ; ” and  in  explaining  the  passage  he  says 
that  the  silk  came  from  Assyria,  and  was  worked  up  by  the 
Greek  women.  Witli  regard  to  his  mention  of  Assyria  in  par- 
ticular, this  name  was,  like  Media,  used  in  a somewhat  vague 
and  indefinite  sense. 

It  thus  appears  probable  that  silk  was  used  in  Western  Asia 
before  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  was  in  use  among 
the  Greeks  long  before  tliey  knew  whence  the  substance  came. 
It  was  long  indeed  before  they,  or  even  the  Romans,  had  any 
information  about  the  remote  country  from  which  silk  came,  or 
even  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  produced.  Thus  Virgil 
(Georg,  ii.  121)  supposes  that  the  Seres  carded  tlie  silk  from 
leaves,  which  may  be  a distortion  of  the  fact  that  the  silk-worm 
was  fed  on  leaves;  or  it  may  be  that  he  had  heard  of  silk,  the 
product  of  a silk-worm,  being  collected  from  the  tiees  in  the 
forests,  as  it  might  be  done  now  in  some  of  the  forests  of 
North  America. 

Dionysius,  the  geographer,  also  supposed  it  to  be  a vege- 
table product.  No  one  who  reads  his  description  can  doubt 
that  he  is  describing  silk,  and  not  cotton : — 

“ Nor  flocks  nor  herds  tlie  distant  Seres  tend  ; 

But  from  the  flow'rs  that  in  the  desert  bloom, 

Tinctur’d  with  every  varying  hue,  they  cull 
The  glossy  down,  and  card  it  for  the  loom. 

Hence  is  their  many-coloured  texture  wrought — 

Precious,  and  bright  in  radiance — that  transcends 
The  mingled  beauties  of  th’  enameU’d  mead.  j 
A web  so  perfect,  delicate,  and  fine, 

Arachne,  and  AracUne’s  progeny, 

Might  emulate  in  vain.’** 

The  next  writer  who  mentions  silk  is  Pausanias  (vi.  26), 
whose  statement  shows  that  more  distinct  information  had  been 
obtained  concerning  the  silk-worm,  and  the  country  from  which 
it  came.  He  says  that  the  thread  from  which  the  Seres  form 
their  cloths  is  not  from  any  kind  of  bark,  but  is  obtained  in  a 
dilfereut  way.  Tliey  have,  in  tiieir  country,  a spinning  insect 
which  the  Greeks  call  seer,  but  the  Seres  have  auotlier  name  for 
it.  It  is  twice  the  size  of  the  largest  beetle;  but  in  other 
respects  is  like  the  spiders  which  spin  under  the  trees,  and  like 
them  it  has  eight  feet.  The  Seres  keep  the  insect  in  build- 
ings which  are  made  suitable  both  for  the  summer  and  the 
winter.  The  produce,  of  the  insects  is  a fine-spun  thread, 
which  is  wrapped  about  their  feet.  He  supposes  that  this  in- 
sect lived  five  years,  and  in  the  fifth  year  fed  on  green  food, 
which  be  calls  cd/amus  (xceXct/ia;), 

The  increasing  demand  for  tliis  article  with  the  increase  of 
luxury  among  the  Romans  rendered  it  desirable  that  some 
direct  commercial  intercourse  should  be  ojiened  with  the 
country  from  which  it  came.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  a.  d. 
166,  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  sent  an  embassy  to  China 
by  the  way  of  Egypt  and  India ; but  the  policy  of  that  empire, 
which  seems  then  to  have  been  as  exclusive  as  at  present,  did 
not  admit  of  a close  connection.  The  embassy  was  coldly  re- 
ceived, and  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  no  result  A 
second  embassy  seems  to  liave  been  sent  in  the  year  2vSl,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian  ; but  the  particulars,  with 
the  precise  object  of  the  mission,  and  the  results  which  flowed 
from  it,  arc  not  noticed  by  rlie  Chinese  historians,  from  whom, 
through  De  Guignes,  our  information  concerning  these  em- 

• Vincent’s  Dissertation  on  the  Seres,  v.  7&2,  &c. 
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bassies  is  derived.  These  embassies  must  have  tended  to 
enlarRo  very  considerably  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  hail  of  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia.* 

■Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  Arrian  was  really 
the  author  of  the  ‘ Periplns  of  the  Krytlmcan  Sea,’  we  have 
certainly  no  authority  for  placing  that  work  later  than  the  date 
of  the  first  embassy.  Nevertheless,  although  written  antece- 
dently to  that  time,  as  well  ns  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  both 
contain  information  so  much  more  distinct  and  precise  than 
anv  which  previously  existed  as  to  render  it  evident  that  early 
in  the  second  century  of  our  ffira  the  Greeks  and  Romans  bad 
obtained  more  precise  information  concerning  the  countries 
from  which  tlie  materials  for  their  silken  garments  were 
brought. 

All  the  authors  who  mention  silk,  from  Aristotle  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  with  the  exception  of  Aristotle  himself, 
Pliny,  and  Pausanias,  suppose  that  silk  is  obtained  in  some 
way  from  trees,  or  the  bark  of  trees,  or  from  flowers.  In 
the  reign  of  Justinian  an  event  happened  which  put  an 
end  to  tlie  indirect  intercourse  between  China  and  Europe, 
and  in  a short  time  served  to  obscure  the  slight  knowledge 
of  China  which  had  previously  been  obtained.  In  the 
sixth  century  silk  had  become  an  article  of  general  use 
among  the  Romans.  But  the  Persians  possessed  the  mono- 
poly of  the  trade,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  watched  it  with 
so  much  jealousy  that  no  person  from  the  west  was  allowed 
to  traverse  the  dominions  of  Persia  towards  China,  nor  was 
any  traveller  from  thence  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  west. 
They  were  thns  enabled  to  control  the  supply,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Berytus,  in  Phoenicia,  who  had  all 
along  manufactured  the  article  for  the  Roman  market,  were 
sometimes  unable  to  procure  an  adequate  quantity  of  the  raw 
material.  Some  ill-advised  measures  which  were  adopted  by 
the  government  of  Constantinople  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  im- 
portation of  silk.  In  this  extremity  Justinian  applied  to  the 
Arabians  and  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  hoping  to  induce  them 
to  undertake  the  import  of  tire  raw  material,  but  his  application 
was  unsuccessful.  Thus  the  luxurious  Katins  were  in  a fair 
way  of  being  deprived  of  the  rich  robes  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  when  a fortunate  incident  furnished  the 
means  through  which  an  abundant  supply  of  the  material  was 
ultimately  secured. 

Two  Nestorian  monks  of  Persia  had  travelled  to  Serindi 
(China),  and  lived  tliere  long  enough  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  treatment  of  the  silk,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture.  Happening  to  be  at  Constantinople 
after  their  return,  they  stated  their  information  to  the  emperor, 
who  engaged  them  to  return  to  Serindi,  and  bring  away  some 
of  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm.  They  accordingly  went  back, 
and  secured  a quantity  of  the  eggs,  which  they  deposited  in  a 
hollow  cane,  and  brought  in  safety  to  Constantinople.  They 
succeeded  in  hatching  the  eggs  by  tlie  heat  of  a dunghill,  after 
which  they  fed  the  worms  with  mulberry-leaves,  and  to  their 
other  services  added  that  of  teaching  the  Romans  the  art  of 
manufacturing  silk. 

There  is  a curious  statement  of  Pliny  (vi.  22),  paraphrased 
by  Captain  Wilford,  in  his  learned  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Isles 
of  the  tVest,  which  shows  that  a commercial  intercourse  then 
existed  between  China  and  India,  and  even  Ceylon,  and  that 
the  Roman  merchants  had  then  established  an  intercourse 
more  or  less  direct  with  China.  It  seems  that  a king  of  Cey- 
lon sent  four  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  Claudius.  The 
chief  of  this  embassy  was  called  Rachios  (which  looks  like 
the  Sanscrit  raja,  “ king"),  and,  being  interrogated  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  Seres,  answered,  that  tlie  Seres  lived  be- 
yond the  Haimada,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  with  regard  to  Cey- 
lon : that  the  Seres  were  often  seen  or  visited  by  his  country- 
men, and  were  well  known  to  them  through  a commercial 
intercourse.  That  his  father  had  been  there,  and  whenever 

• De  (Juignss,  in  the  ‘ Memolrcs  do  r.\cniltmle  lies  Inscriptions,' 
tome  xlvl.  j Vincent’s'  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  .\ncients  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  vol.  ii.  p.  t^e. 
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caravans  from  Ceylon  [going  by  sea.  Captain  'W  ilford  tbinks, 
to  the  Gangetic  provinces  of  India,  and  tliere  falling  into  tiie 
line  of  intercourse  mentioned  in  the  Periplus]  went  tliere,  tlie 
•Seres  came  part  of  the  way  to  meet  them  in  a friendly  inau- 
ner,  which  it  seems  was  not  the  case  with  the  caravans  from 
the  west,  consisting  of  Roman  rnercliants.  ’I  hen  Pliny  adds, 

“ As  for  the  rest,  and  tlie  manner  of  disposing  of  the  goods,  the 
.Seres  behave  to  them  as  tliey  do  to  our  roercliants.  • 

It  remains  to  make  a few  oliservalions  on  the  roads  by  which 
silk  was  brought  from  China  so  long  as  tlie  intercourse  sub- 
sisted between  that  country  and  the  Greeks  arid  Romans. 
Heeren  finds  in  Ctesias  some  notice  of  a route,  which,  if  it 
proves  an  intercourse  with  China,  is  the  earliest  on  record. 
Ctesias,  as  quoted  by  rKlian,  says,  “ The  Indians,  who  are 
the  neighbours  of  tlie  Bactrians,  send  armies  into  tlie  desert, 
where  gold  is  found,  in  bodies  of  one  or  two  thousand ; and  it 
is  said  that  they  do  not  return  to  their  o'wn  country  until  tlie 
third  or  fourth  year  of  the  expedition.”  On  this  meagre  and 
insufBcient  evidence  Heerai  builds  up  a theory  of  a trade 
with  China  in  the  time  of  Ctesias.  The  meiitiou  of  gold, 
without  any  notice  of  silk,  occasions  a difficulty  in  this  |ias- 
sage. 

Our  previous  statements  have  shown  that  silk  was  known 
long  before  anything  was  heard  of  tlie  people  or  country  from 
whence  it  came ; so  it  will  also  appear  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  jealous  care  with  which  tlie  Chinese  excluded  strangers  from 
their  territories,  something  was  known  of  the  people  before  any- 
thing at  all  was  known  of  the  country.  Our  earliest  information 
mentions  circumstances  in  which  we  are  enahled  to  recognise 
tlie  modern  Chinese,  but  our  information  concerning  the  coun- 
try scarcely  enables  us  to  determine  what  situation  it  was  con- 
sidered to  occupy. 

The  author  of  the  Periplus  gives  us  more  distinct  informa- 
tion. He  mentions  two  routes  by  which  raw  as  well  as  manu- 
factured silks  were  conveyed  to  India.  The  shortest  but  most 
difficult  route  was  that  which  lay  among  the  mountains  of 
Tibet,  in  which  the  Ganges  has  its  source ; on  that  river  the 
goods  were  ultimately  embarked,  and  from  its  mouth  were 
taken  by  sea  to  Limurike,  in  Canara.  The  other  route  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  which  Heeren  deduces  some  previous 
intimation  from  Ctesias.  By  this  way  the  silks  of  China 
came  the  whole  length  of  Tartary,  from  the  Great  IVall,  into 
Bactria,  from  Bactria  were  conveyed  across  the  mountains  to 
the  sources  of  the  Indus,  and  then  came  down  that  river  to  Pa- 
tala  or  Barborike,  in  Scindi,  and  from  Scindi  to  Guaerat.'f' 

The  account  which  the  author  of  the  Periplus  gives  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  land  traffic  with  the  Chinese  was  con- 
ducted is  interesting,  as  we  are  enabled  to  discern,  through  the 
obscurities  and  mistakes  of  the  author,  a mode  of  trade  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  still  distinguishes  the  trade 
of  the  Chinese  with  Russia,  Tibet,  and  Ava. 

Immediately  under  the  north,  at  a certain  point  where  the 
extensive  sea  terminates,  lies  a city  called  Thuia,  not  on  tlie 
coast,  but  Inlatid ; from  which  both  the  raw  material  and  ma- 
nufactured silk  are  brought,  by  the  routes  already  described. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say—"  To  Thuia  itself  the  means  of  ap- 
proach are  very  difficult ; and  from  Thuia  some  few  [mcr- 
chantaj  came,  but  very  rarely ; for  it  lies  far  remote  under  the 
constellation  of  the  Lesser  Bear,  and  is  said  to  join  the  confines 
of  the  Euxine  sea,  tlie  Caspian,  and  the  lake  Matotis,  which 
issues  at  the  same  mouth  with  tlie  Caspian  into  the  Northern 
Ocean.”  To  the  frontiers  of  the  country  of  which  Thuia  is  the 
c.apital  the  Sesatm  repair  with  their  goods.  From  the  de- 
scription given  of  these  Sesalat,  they  were  evidently  of  a Tartar 

race  : “ They  are  described  as  a race  of  men,  squat  and  tliick 

set,  with  their  face  broad,  and  their  nose  greatly  depressed.  The 
articles  tlicybruig  for  trade  are  of  great  bulk,  and  envelojied  in 
mats,  or  sacks,  which,  in  their  outward  appearaticc,  resemble 
the  early  leaves  of  the  vine.  Tlieir  place  of  assembly  is  be- 
tween their  own  borders  and  those  of  Thuia ; and  here,  spread- 

• Asiatic  KcRcarchci,  vol.  ix.,  p.  40. 
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iii^  out  tiicir  mots,  on  winch  they  exhibit  their  goods  for  sale, 
they  hold  a fair  for  several  days,  ami  at  the  conclusion  of  it 
return  to  their  own  country  in  the  interior.  Upon  their  re- 
treat tlie  Tliuiffi,  who  have  continued  on  the  watch,  repair  to 
tlie  spot,  and  collect  the  mats  wliich  the  strangers  left  behind 
at  tlieir  departure : from  these  they  pick  out  tlie  haulm,  which 
is  called  petros^  and,  drawing  out  the  fibres,  spread  the  leaves 
double,  and  make  them  into  balls,  and  then  pass  tlie  fibres 
through  them.  Of  these  balls  there  are  three  sorts,  the  large, 
tlie  middle-sized,  and  the  small : in  this  form  they  take  the 
name  of  Mahbathrum  ; and  under  this  denomination  tlie 
three  sorts  of  tliat  masticatory  are  brought  into  ludia  by  those 
who  prepare  them.  All  the  regions  beyond  this  to  the  nortii 
are  unexplored,  either  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
the  continuance  of  the  frost,  or  the  difficulties  of  the  country; 
perhaps  also  the  will  of  the  gods  has  fixed  these  limits  to  the 
curiosity  of  man.** — FincenVs  Periplus,  pp.  526 — 528.  As 
observed  by  Dr.  Vincent,  the  wliole  of  this  passage  is  in  irre- 
mediable confusion,  with  particulars  founded  on  truth,  and  a 
total  that  is  inconsistent.  Part  of  this  confusion  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  indistinct  ideas  or  inaccurate  information  on 
the  part  of  the  commentators,  or  from  their  relying  more  upon 
the  geographical  statements  of  the  author  than  his  pretensions 
Avarrant.  He  was  evidently  a merchant  rather  than  a geogra- 
pher, and  it  is  rather  to  his  mercantile  than  his  geographical 
information  that  our  attention  should  be  directed. 

That  Uie  ThinaQ  were  the  Chinese  is  generally  admitted,  but 
concerning  the  Sesatse  there  are  very  difi'erent  opinions.  Pto- 
lemy mentions  a people  under  the  name  of  Desatio,  who  lived 
to  the  north  of  the  country  of  the  Kirrhadao,  or  Arracan;  he 
describes  them  in  almost  the  same  words  Avith  the  author  of 
the  Periplus,  and  notices  that  they  brought  the  Malabathrum 
from  the  latter  country.  Under  the  names  of  Sesatae,  or 
Besatai,  the  same  people  seem  to  be  intended.  Dr.  Vincent, 
therefore,  thinks  that  the  Sesatoe  Avere  Tartars  of  Lossa. 
Heeren  objects,  first,  that  the  Periplus  places  the  Sesatae  too 
far  north  for  this  supposition ; and,  secondly,  that  (he  Tartars 
of  Lassa  have  not  the  features  described  in  the  quotation. 
As  to  the  first  objection,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  Avhat  the 
Periplus  says  of  China  itself ; and  as  to  the  other,  such 
Tartars  may  have  formerly  occupied  districts  which  they  have 
now  forsaken.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  want  of  the  Tartar 
physiognomy  in  the  regions  indicated.  Not  only  do  the  no- 
made  Mongols  form  a considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
Tibet,  but,  according  to  Captain  Wilford,*  the  tribes  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  Bengal  have  to  this  day  the  features  de- 
scribed in  the  Periplus.  In  any  situation  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  that  assigned  by  Ptolemy,  the  inhabitants  Avere  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  carrying  on  the  trade  between  Ben- 
gal and  Arracan  and  China.  In  Captain  Wilford's  opinion, 
these  people  were  a wandering  tribe,  still  called  Bisati,  who 
live  by  selling  small  wares  and  trinkets;  for  which  purpose 
they  constantly  attend  markets,  fairs,  and  such  places. 

With  regard  to  the  article,  the  Sesatse  are  understood  to  be 
described  as  bringing  the  betel-leaf  in  baskets  made  of  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  vine,  or  those  of  Dhdc  patra.  Dr. 
Vincent  finds  it  impossible  to  comprehend  this  transaction,  or 
wby  the  betel  should  be  taken  to  China  for  this  purpose,  or, 
indeed,  taken  there  at  all.  But  at  the  preterit  time  Arracan 
tfiil  produces  the  betel-plant,  and  China  still  requires  a large 
importation  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  tlie  Chinese.  The  fa- 
vourite Chinese  mode  of  preparing  the  leaf  with  lime,  and 
using  it  with  the  areca-nut,  although  now  in  use  in  India  also, 
may  then  have  been  a mode  of  preparation  peculiar  to  the  Clii- 
' nese ; and  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  presuming  that, 

> after  retaining  enough  of  the  imported  leaf  for  their  own  use, 

I they  may  have  exported  to  India  some  of  that  prepared  by  their 
' peculiar  process.  The  Chinese  are,  indeed,  to  this  day, 

I remarkable  for  their  preparations  of  the  betel-leaf.f 


The  process  of  traflic  is  so  Intelligible  and  so  consonant 
Avilh  modem  practice  as  to  require  no  elucidation.  There  is 
some  allusion  to  it  in  the  passage  already  given  from  Pliny  ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  first  precisely'  mentioned  by  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  (iii.  G),  who  flourished  about  a.d.  45.  He  says 
— “ The  Seres  are  a nation  celebrated  for  tlieir  justice,  and 
have  become  known  to  us  by  their  commerce;  for  they  leave 
their  merchandise  in  the  desert,  and  then  retire  until  the  mer- 
chants they  deal  with  have  left  a price  or  barter  for  the  amount, 
Avhicb,  upon  their  departure,  the  Seres  return  and  take.”*  We 
have  thus  a mode  of  trade  described  Avhich  not  only  agrees 
Avith  what  is  still  practised  in  the  land-ti-ade  of  the  Chinese, 
but  furnishes  one  circumstance  Avbicli  enables  us  to  identify 
the  Thinae  with  the  Seres,  and  both  with  tlie  Chiiiese.f 

A land  route  is  traced  by  Ptolemy  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  This  immense  inland 
communication  began  from  the  Bay  of  Issus,  in  Cilicia;  it 
then  passed  through  Mesopotamia  from  tlie  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris,  near  Hierapolis;  it  then  Avent  through  part  of  Assyria 
and  Media  to  Ecbatana  and  the  Caspian  Puss;  after  lliis  it 
passed  through  Parthia  to  Hecatompylos,  Avhence  it  proceeded 
to  Hyrcania,  and  on  to  Antioch  in  Margiana,  and  from  thence 
into  Bactria.  From  Bactria  a mountainous  country  was  to  be 
crossed,  and  the  country  of  (he  Sacee  (Usbegs?)  to  the  Stone 
ToAver,  and  to  the  station  of  the  merchants  who  traded  directly 
Avilh  the  Seres.  From  this  station  the  route  proceeded  to  the 
Casii  or  Cashgar,  and  through  the  country  of  the  ItagQri  (or 
Eyghurs  of  D'Anville),  till  it  reached  Sera  metropolis,  the 
capital  ol  China  itself.  This  extensive  journey  occupied 
seven  months,  and  the  distance  in  a direct  line  amounted  to 
2800  miles.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  tlie  whole  of 
this  journey  Avas  performed  by  one  set  of  merchants ; the  goods 
probably  passed  through  many  hands  bet>veen  China  and  the 
Mediterranean.  I’he  Avhole  journey  was  sometimes,  however, 
performed  by  individuals.  Ptolemy  instances  a Macedonian 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Maes  who  sent  his  agent  through  the 
entire  route.  When  we  consider  the  length  of  this  land-journey, 
the  rloiig  time  consumed,  and  the  enormous  expense  of  con- 
veying goods  so  far,  Ave  cannot  feel  surprised  to  learn  hoAv 
greatly  the  price  of  silk  Avas  enhanced  by  the  time  it  reached 
the  Roman  markets.  “ In  what  state  the  Tartar  nations  then 
Avere,”  says  Dr.  Vincent,  “ which  could  admit  of  such  a traffic 
through  all  these  diflerent  regions,  it  is  iioAV  extremely  difficult 
to  determine ; for  though  caravans  have  ])assed  Avithiii  these 
few  years  through  China  and  Russia,  and  though  there  was  a 
communication,  and  perhaps  still  is,  between  that  empire  and 
Samarcand,  as  also  Avitli  the  Usbecks,  this  Avas  carried  on  by 
the  natives  of  tlie  respective  countries,  and  aflbrded  no  pas- 
sage for  merchants  to  pass  throughout  from  one  extremity 
of  Asia  to  the  other.”J 

The  stone  toAver  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  still  exists  at  the 
site  indicated  under  the  name  of  Chalsatoon,  or  the  Forty 
Columns.  The  station  of  the  merchants  near  this  tOAver  is  stiil 
their  place  of  rendezvous  to  this  datjy  and  is  called  Takht-i- 
Sulieman,  or  the  Th'one  of  Solomon,  At  the  distance  of  a 
day’s  journey  further  east  is  Hoshan  or  OavsIi,  Avhere  begins  a 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  Bokhara  from  China. 
Hoshan  is  thus  naturally  the  rendezvous  of  the  merchants  trad- 
ing from  the  Avest  to  China.  It  is  defended  by  a fort  now  in 
ruins } and  on  a small  peak  near  it  is  a very  ancient  building, 
like  a tower,  of  a very  Avondeiful  structure,  called  the  Throne 
of  Solomon  : near  it  is  a mosque  of  curious  marbh?. 

This  account  is  given  by  Captain  Wilford  in  his  ‘ Essay  on 
the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,*  in  the  Asiatic  Researches, J and 
it  Avas  taken,  os  he  informs  us,  from  the  journal  of  a Russian, 
called  Czeniichef,  who  Avas  made  a prisoner  by  the  Calmucks 
on  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  and  sold  for  a slave  to  the  Usbeg 
Tartars.  His  master,  Avho  Avas  a merchant,  Avent  to  trade  to 
Cashgar,  Varkhaud,  and  Cashmere,  and,  being  pleased  Avitb 


• ^iatic  Hesearches,  vol,  i.  p.  60. 

] lalfl  A betel-leaf  imported  at  Caatoa  alone  in  the  ; 

I U38-4  Avaa  67,068  pecuU,  valued  at  US, 068  dollars. 


* Quoted  in  Vincent,  ii.  506. 

+ Osbock’s  Voyage  to  China  and  the  East  Indicii,  vol.  i.,  p.  2*i7. 

% Dissertation  on  the  Seres,  sec.  C.  $ Vol.  viii.,  pp.  383,  324. 
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bis  behaviour,  gavo  him  his  liberty.  He  then,  in  company 
with  some  Armonimis,  found  his  way  to  Lucknow  in  India. 

It  appears  tlmt  the  communication  with  China  by  the  route 
traced  by  Ptolemy  was  still  open  in  the  middle  ages ; and 
when  the  dominion  of  Genghiz  Khan  and  his  suct^essors  ex- 
tended from  the  Sea  of  Amoor  to  I^oland  and  the  Rlack  Sea, 
a regular  intercourse  by  established  posts  existed  through  the 
whole  extent.  But  from  the  time  that  the  Tartar  em])ire  was 
broken  up,  no  travellers  or  merchants  from  Europe  dared  to 
attempt  the  dangers  and  exactions  which  must  have  attended 
them  at  every  step;  particularly  as  the  progress  of  Moham- 
medanism in  these  northern  courts  brought  on  an  additional 
suspicion  and  hostility  against  every  Christian  who  miglit 
have  entered  their  counhy.* 

There  was  also  a road  by  which  the  merchants  of  Samarcand 
and  Bokhara  proceeded  through  the  northern  provinces  of 
Chinese  Tartary  to  China.  This  was  a long,  difficult,  and 
dangerous  route.  As  soon  as  the  caravans  crossed  the  Guxas- 
ters  they  entered  the  desert,  in  which  they  were  necessarily 
exposed  to  great  privations,  as  well  as  to  dangers  from  the 
wandering  inhabitants.  From  Samarcand  to  the  first  town  of 
the  Chinese  was  from  60  to  100  days.  The  merchants  of 
Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  on  return  of  their  caravan,  trans- 
ported the  silk  into  Persia,  and  the  PersiaTi  merchants  sold  it 
to  the  Romans  at  the  fairs  of  Armenia  and  Nisibis. 

As  to  the  routes  by  sea,  the  statement  in  the  Periplus  is  par- 
ticularly satisfactory.  Among  the  exports  from  Nelkundah 
a town  of  Malabar,  about  12  miles  up  a small  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  was  the  port  of  Barake — the  author  particu- 
larly mentions  silk  and  silk  stufi's,  adding  that  they  were 
brought  thither  from  countiies  further  to  the  east.  The  vessels 
remained  at  Barake  until  their  lading  was  brought  down 
from  Nelkundah.  This  place  appears  to  have  been  the  central 
mart  between  the  countries  that  lie  to  the  east  and  west  of 
Cape  Comorin,  or  the  higher  and  further  peninsulas  of  India, 
Fleets  sailed  from  it  to  Khurse,  which  was  perhaps  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca ; and  Ptolemy  states  that  tliere  was  a 
commercial  communication  between  it  and  the  nortliem  pro- 
vinces of  China.  From  Nelkundah,  as  well  as  from  Barygaza, 
silks,  witli  other  oriental  produce,  were  embarked  for  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Cosmos,  who  travelled  in  the  East  as  a merchant  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  furnishes  the  latest  inform- 
ation concerning  the  ancient  commercial  intercourse  with 
China.  He  informs  us  that  the  Tzenistae  were  in  his  time  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  silk,  aloes,  cloves,  and  sandal-wood  to 
the  island  of  Ceylon.  His  Tzenistaj  appear  to  be  the  Chinese : 
he  describes  them  as  inhabiting  a country  producing  silk, 
beyond  which  there  was  no  country,  for  the  ocean  encircled  it 
on  tlie  east.  He  also  says  that  the  distance  from  it  by  land 
is  much  shorter,  compared  with  the  voyage  by  sea.  “ This 
circumstance,”  says  Dr.  Vincent,  can  accord  with  no  country 
at  the  extremity  of  the  East  but  China;  for  no  other  country 
is  so  situated  as  to  have  tins  double  communication — conse- 
quently his  Tzinitsaj  are  Cliinese : they  have  tlie  same  attri- 
butes as  the  Seres — they  are  the  same  people : first,  by  the 
means  of  approach ; and,  secondly,  because  tliey  are  surrounded 
by  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  because  beyond  them  there  is  no 
navigation  or  hahilation.”  In  the  time  of  Cosmos,  Ceylon 
was  the  central  mart  for  the  commerce  between  Europe  and 
Africa  on  the  one  side,  and  India  and  China  on  the  otlicr : 
none  of  the  western  merchants  went  farther  eastward  tliaii 
Ceylon,  but  received  the  goods  as  imported  into  that  island. 
As  cloves  are  mentioned  among  the  articles  brought  tliilher  by 
the  Chinese,  tlicy  must  at  tliat  time  have  traded  witlj  the 
Moluccas  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Ceylon  on  the  other. 
We  thus  see  by  what  maritime  route  silk  was  brought  from 
Cliina  to  those  places  with  which  the  western  nations  hod  com- 
munication. It  was  imported  citlier  into  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca  by  sea,  and  tliencc  by  sea  to  Nelktindub,  wljcncc  it 
was  brought  by  a tliiid  voyage  to  tlic  Bed  Sea;  or  else,  as  ut 
* Vincent's  DitscrUtion,  sev.  7. 


the  time  under  notice,  it  was  brought  directly  from  China  to 
Ceylon,  from  which  place  there  was  a regular  maritime  com- 
munication also  with  the  Rerl  Sea.^  The  statement  of  Cosmos 
refers  to  about  the  year  .'500.  Fifty  years  later,  as  already  ol>- 
served,  the  Persians  had  obtained  tlie  monopoly  of  tlie  whole 
silk-trade,  which  implies  that  the  intercourse  with  India  by 
the  Red  Sea  haxl  then  ceased.  Cosmos,  indeed,  uoticed  the 
abundance  of  silk  in  Persia,  and  attributed  it  to  the  short 
land-carriage  l)ctwecn  that  countr)*  and  China.  But  it  also 
appears  that  the  Persians  carrier!  on  an  active  maritime  inter- 
course willi  the  ports  of  India,  tljrougli  which  a large  part  of 
the  supply  was  probably  derived. 

In  considering  the  amount  of  information  which  the  ancients 
possessed  coiicemitig  China,  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  Serica  of  tlie  ancients  was  our  Oiina.  D'.Anville, 
in  his  memoirs,  entitled  ‘ Rccherches  Geographiques  el  Histo- 
riques  sur  la  Serique  des  Anciens,*  after  examiniiig  the  evi- 
dence, concludes  that,  with  the  exception  of  a small  district  at 
the  extremity  of  the  province  of  Chensi,  towanls  tlie  north-w  est, 
the  Serica  of  the  ancients  included  nothing  of  the  modem 
China.  De  Guignes,  in  his  ‘Histoire  des  Huns,*  however,  ; 
thinks  that,  under  the  name  of  Serica.  the  nortliem  ]irorinc«  cf 
China  were  included,  together  with  the  Chinese  conquests  to- 
wards the  west.  It  is  admitted  both  by  D*AnviIle,  De  Guignes, 
and  others,  that  Serica  did  include  all  that  the  ancients 
actually  knew  of  China  proper,  although  it  included  more  ter- 
ritory to  the  north  and  west  than,  as  we  now  know,  forms  part 
of  it,  though  subject  to  its  dominion.  Heeren  dismisses  the 
matter  in  a few  words,  obsendiig  that  the  name  of  Serica  was 
generally  employed  as  an  indefinite  designation  for  the  country 
beyond  the  desert  of  Gobi,  from  which  silk  was  obtained. 

The  diflSculty  which  has  been  experienced  on  this  subject 
lias  arisen  chiefly  from  Ptolemy  having  assigned  two  different 
positions  for  the  Sins  and  Seres,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  the  same  people.  Tlie  ancient  names,  Thina  for  the 
country,  and  Sinai  and  Thinist®  for  tlie  people,  sufficiently 
resemble  the  modern  appellations  of  China  and  Chinese.  Serica 
also,  the  country  of  the  Seres,  which  produces  the  silk,  and  the 
only  country  which  originally  produced  it,  is  so  clearly  the 
same  country,  that,  in  Dr.  Vincent's  opinion,  there  would  have 
been  no  dispute  on  the  question  to  the  present  hour,  but  from 
(he  cause  to  which  we  have  adverted. f It  may  then  be  con- 
sidered as  generally  admitted,  that  tlie  Serica  of  some  ancient 
authors  is  identified  with  the  Thina  and  Sin®  of  others,  and 
that  botli  are  the  modem  China. 

The  positive  geographical  knowledge  which  the  ancients  pos- 
sessed concerning  China  was  very  little ; the  existence  of  such  a 
country  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of 
Alexander. 

The  first  mention  of  Thina  by  the  Greeks  is  in  the  treatise 
of  Aristotle  ‘ De  ^Itindo'  (if  that  work,  indeed,  lie  his).  But 
the  first  explicit  notice  of  it  is  by  Eratosthenes,  who  was  bom 
in  the  year  276  u.  c.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  notice 
from  which  we  can  infer  that  the  existence  of  such  a country 
as  China  was  known  to  the  Greeks.^  Strabo  (p.  702,  ed. 
Casaub.)  is  (be  first  extant  geographer  who  mentions  the 
Seres  by  tlmt  name,  but  he  dties  not  mention  the  situation  of 
their  country  relatively  to  India ; and  he  s.ays  that  they  lived  to 
the  age  of  200  years.  After  this  (he  general  impression  seems 
to  have  been,  that  the  Seres  itibabileil  the  extreme  cast,  without 
anv  distinct  idea  being  entertained  as  to  the  distance  of  this 
extreme  cast,  or  the  extent  and  position  of  the  country.  Mela 
(lii.  10)  only  says  that  the  Seres  were  a jicople  who  dwelt 
between  tlie  Indians  and  the  Scythians,  and  were  remarkable 
for  (lieir  justice,  as  illustrated  by  Uicir  mode  of  trade. 

Notwithstanding  the  inimiteness  w itii  which  the  author  of 
(he  ^ Periplus*  describes  the  trade  with  China,  his  notices  of 

• Vincent's  Difsortalion,  »ec.  ix.,  &c. ; K<*rr,  vol.  xviil , pp.  217, 270, 
271. 

+ DisscrlAtion  on  the  Seres,  in  * Cximmotcc  and  Navigation  of  the 
.\ncirnls  to  ttie  Indian  Ocean,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  bVi. 

{ Vincent's  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  U.,  pp« 
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all  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges  are  exceedingly  obscure, 
and  his  personal  knowledge  did  not  extend  further  than  Cey- 
lon. It  is  something,  however,  to  find  that  countries  were  ad- 
mitted to  exist  in  places  which  in  previous  theories  >vere  occu- 
pie<l  by  the  ocean;  while  we  still  gather  from  tlie  account 
that  the  author  concurs  with  Mela  and  Pliny  in  considering 
Cliina  to  be  the  last  country  in  the  known  world,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  beyond  it  hut  sea.  The  errors  of  the  * Peri- 
plus,'  and  of  other  ancient  authorities,  are  chiefly  errors  of 
actual,  not  relative  position  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  people  and  country  intended. 

The  account  which  Ptolemy  gives  of  Serica  may  be  called 
complete  and  distinct,  in  compai  isoii  witii  the  previous  obscure 
iutimations  concerning  that  country. 

In  his  ‘ Dissertation  on  the  Seres,’  Dr.  Vincent  thus  sums  up 
the  information  which  ancietit  authorities  furnish  concerning 
China: — **The  Seres  arc  the  Thinae  of  Eratosthenes — the  Since 
of  thePeriplus;  that  their  country  lies  between  India  on  the 
north,  and  India-extra-Gaiigem  on  the  south ; that  it  is  the 
remotest  region  towanls  tlie  east;  that  it  is  bounded  on  its 
eastern  front  by  the  ocean ; (hat  the  ocean  extends  (in  their 
opinion)  without  interruption,  on  the  same  parallel,  to  the  coast 
of  Spain;  and  that  silk  was  brouglit  from  this  country,  where 
it  was  originally  found,  to  India,  and  out  of  India,  by  the  Red 
Sea,  to  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Europe.’* 

PART  II. 

Account  of  the  Modekn  Intercourse  with  China. 

Towards  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Arabians  had  extended 
their  conquests  almost  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  their  mer- 
chants no  longer  confined  themselves  to  trading  with  Ceylon 
for  the  commodities  of  the  East.  They  extended  their  mari- 
time tralfic  even  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Cliina,  while  their 
caravans  maintained  a land  intercourse  with  that  country 
tlimugh  Persia  and  Tibet,  or  India. 

Tlie  earliest  information  concerning  this  intercourse,  and 
about  China  itself,  is  furnished  by  two  Mohammedan  ti'avellers 
who  were  there  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Their 
works  were  first  made  known  to  Europeans,  in  1718,  by  the 
Abbe  Renaudot,  under  the  title  of ‘Ancient  Accounts  of  India 
and  China,  by  two  Mohammedan  Travellers  who  went  into  these 
parts  in  the  ninth  century  : translated  from  the  Arabic.’  The 
first  part  of  these  travels  is  of  the  year  851  a.d.,  and  the  other 
of  the  year  877.  ^Vhen  tliis  work  became  known  in  Europe 
its  authenticity  was  long  questioned,  until  DeGuigiies  removed 
all  doubt  on  the  subject  by  producing  the  concunent  testimony 
of  the  Chinese  umrals. 

Prom  tills  interesting  document  it  appears  that  the  restric- 
tions oil  foreign  trade  were  then  very  similar  to  what  they  are 
now,  and  the  articles  of  commerce  were  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. Copper  money  alone  was  in  use.  The  people  are  de- 
scribed as  wearing  silk,  and  drinking  tea  out  of  porcelain 
cups;  they  used  no  wine ; they  had  clocks  with  weights  and 
pendulums,  which  were  then  unknown  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  an  improbable  supposition  tliat  many  arts  which 
were  brought  by  the  Arabs  into  Europe  cainc  irom  China. 
The  art  of  paper-making  was  introduced  by  them  in  the 
eleventh  century,  but  the  Chinese  had  been  for  ages  in  posses- 
sion of  it.  Artillery,  the  art  of  block-printing,  pendulum- 
clocks,  tlie  mariners’  compass,  were  certainly  known  to  (be 
Chinese  long  before  any  sign  of  their  existence  appeared  in 
Europe;  and  as  they  all  successively  made  their  appearance 
during  or  soon  after  this  commercial  intercourse,  it  is  a pro- 
bable conjecture  that  these  arts  also  came  from  China. 

The  work  of  Massuudi,  who  died  at  Cairo  hi  957,  that  of 
Ebn  Haukal,  and  the  great  work  of  Abulfcda,  who  twice 
visited  China  towards  tire  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  enable 
us  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  information  which  the  Arabs 
possessed  about  China.  Resides  Caniu,  described  by  the 
Arabian  travellers  of  Renaudot,  it  seems  that  otlicr  cities  in 
the  interior  of  China  were  visited  by  the  Arabian  merchants ; 


but  the  Arabian  geographers  appear  to  have  been  puzzled  by 
tlie  Cliinese  names,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  to 
what  town  tlieir  descriptions  refer.  M’e  can  collect,  however, 
that  the  northern  provinces  were  called  Cathay  or  Tehar 
Catliar — that  is,  “ Cathay  tliat  produces  tea;”  the  capital  was 
Cambalu.  The  southern  provinces  were  called  Tchin  or  Sin. 
Cathay  is  the  only  name  by  which  China  was  for  a long  time 
known  to  Europeans.  Under  the  name  of  Sin,  given  to  the 
southern  districts,  the  Arabian  geographers  frequently  compre- 
hended all  the  country  to  the  Ganges;  and  the  same  name, 
Sin,  is  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  a great  covmti*y  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges. 

The  conquests  of  Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors,  and  the 
encruacbments  of  the  Tartars  upon  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Eu- 
rope, induced  the  Pope  to  send  two  embassies  to  the  Tartarian 
camps.  The  first  of  these,  headed  by  Ascelin,  a Franciscan 
monk,  went  only  a little  way  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of 
Persia ; but  the  second,  under  John  de  Plano  Carpini,  of  the 
order  of  Friars  Preacliers,  which  made  its  journey  through 
Poland  and  northern  Europe,  reached  the  court  of  the  Khan, 
where  they  found  ambassadors  from  Persia,  India,  Russia,  and 
China.  Carpini  was  much  struck  with ‘‘ a wonderful  brave 
tent,  all  of  red  purple,  given  by  the  Kythayaiis”  (Chinese). 

He  obtained  correct  information  as  to  what  part  of  China 
tlie  Tartars  had  then  subjugated,  and  be  is  in  (be  main  correct 
in  the  brief  description  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the  country 
which  they  inhabit.  “ They  seem  to  be,”  says  Carpini,  “ a mild 
and  humanized  people : they  wear  no  beard,  and  in  their  face 
rather  resemble  the  Mongols,  though  their  face  is  not  so  broad. 
They  have  a peculiar  language  of  (heir  own;  and  better  arti- 
sans ill  all  sorts  of  works  cannot  be  found  in  the  world.  Their 
country  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  gold,  silver,  and  silks — and,  in 
short,  in  everything  desirable  for  life.”  This  journey  was 
made  in  121(i-7.  A few  years  after,  while  Louis  IX.  of 
France  was  engaged  in  his  crusade  against  the  Saracens  in 
Syria,  the  Tartais,  who  were  simultaneously  attacking  the 
same  power  on  tlie  side  of  Persia,  made  overtures  to  the  French 
monarch,  who  was  induced  to  credit  the  report  tliat  the  Tartar 
kbiui  and  his  grandees  hud  for  three  years  professed  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  tliat  the  Tartars  generally  were  well  disposed  to 
(hat  religion.  Ou  tlris  assurance  the  devout  French  king 
despatched  two  ambassadors.  One  of  these,  the  monk  Rubiu- 
quis,  set  out  from  Constantinople  in  1253,  and,  crossing  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Crimea,  tlience  penetrated  through  tlie  heart 
of  Asia  to  Karakorum,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  Khan  of 
the  Tartars.  This  was  not  far  from  the  contines  of  China,  and 
tlie  city  abounded  with  Cliinese.  Karakorum  consisted  only 
of  two  great  streets,  “one  called  of  the  Saracens,  where  they 
held  the  markets  and  fair,  and  where  many  foreign  merchants 
went  to  traflic.  The  other  street  is  called  of  the  Cathayans, 
where  all  the  artisans  reside.”  He  had  an  opportunity  of 
admiring  the  beautifully  dyed  scarlet  robes  oi  the  Chinese, 
but  added  little  move  than  the  following  particulars  to  what 
was  previously  known  “ The  common  money  in  Calay 
(China)  is  made  of  cotton-paper  about  as  large  as  the  hand,  on 
which  they  imprint  certain  lines  and  marks,  made  like  the 
seal  of  the  khan.  They  write  with  a pencil  made  like  that  of 
our  painters.  Each  of  their  characters  is  a word. 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  these  missions,  commerce,  which 
was  now  reviving  in  Europe,  sent  foith  its  adventurous  ex- 
plorers. The  men  who  added  incomparably  more  to  our 
knowledge  of  Cathay  and  other  eastern  countries  than  all  the 
ambassadors  or  missionaries  who  preceded  them,  were  the 
family  of  the  Poli,  of  A'enice.  In  the  year  1250  Mafleo  and 
Nicolo  Polo,  two  brothers,  weirt  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
were  informed  a very  advarrtageous  commercial  speculatrorr 
might  be  made  with  the  Tartars  on  the  Volga.  Accordingly, 
tlrey  boldly  commenced  that  long  journey  with  a valuable 
property  in  jewels  and  trinkets.  At  the  court  of  Barko,  a great 
Tartar  chief,  they  made  very  satisfactory  sales  of  dieir  goods  ; 
but  when  they  would  have  retunred,  they  found  the  road  by 
which  they  had  come  impracticable  on  account  of  a war  that 
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had  broken  out  between  the  Eoatem  Tartars  and  those  with 
whom  they  had  been  trading.  Tlicy  tlierefore  proceeded  in 
another  direction,  and  met  with  an  ambassador  from  Kublai,  the 
great  klmn.  The  Tartar  envoy,  wlio  wjia  an  eidighteiied  and 
inquisitive  person,  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  society  of 
the  A'enotian  merchants  that  he  fancied  their  company  would 
be  equally  agreeable  to  his  master.  Ultimately  he  invited  tliem 
to  proceed  to  the  east  with  liim,  and  accordingly  the  Poll  ac- 
companied the  ambassador  to  tlie  remotest  extremity  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.  At  the  end  of  their  long  journey  they  were 
kindly  received  by  Kublai  Khan,  who,  after  many  conversations 
with  them,  was  induced  to  open  a communication  with  the 
Pope,  who  was  to  be  requested  to  send  him  100  learned  men  to 
teach  Christianity  and  “ the  seven  sciences”  in  his  dominions. 

These  proposals  were  to  be  made  through  the  medium  of  the 
Poll  themselves,  and  a nobleman  of  Catay,  as  ambassador  of 
the  khan,  who  was  to  accompany  them.  This  Catayan,  who 
was  named  Khogotal,  unfortunately  fell  sick  on  the  road,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  him  behind.  The  Poll  did  not 
reach  the  coast  of  Syria  until  three  years  after  their  departure 
from  the  court  of  Kublai. 

When  they  entered  Cliristendom  tliey  found  the  papal  chair 
was  vacant ; but,  after  some  time,  Gregory  X.  was  elected, 
wbo  furnished  them  with  Christian  instructors — reducing  the 
number,  however,  from  100  to  only  two  individuals,  who  were 
reputed  men  of  letters  and  science,  as  well  as  good  theologians. 
The  Pope  added  some  presents  to  the  khan,  and  proper  diplo- 
matic credentials.  Marco  Polo,  the  sou  of  Mafleo,  who  had 
been  bom  at  'S'enice  shortly  after  his  father’s  and  uncle’s  lirst 
departure  for  the  East,  and  who  was  now  19,  accompanied 
them.  During  24  years  that  JIarco,  who  had  admirable  talents 
for  observation,  was  absent  from  his  country,  be  saw  a great 
part  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  In  the  suite  of  the  great  khan, 
wlio  was  now  master  of  the  empire,  and  wbo  often  employed 
him  in  important  missions,  Slarco  Polo  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  Catay,  and  resided  at  or  visited  Cambalu,  the 
capital,  Nankin,  and  many  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  both 
northern  and  southern  China.  If  we  look  at  the  meagre 
information  regarding  this  extraordinary  country  that  existed 
before  his  days,  and  then  at  his  copious  and  minute  accounts, 
we  may  almost  consider  IMarco  Polo  as  its  discoverer.  'When 
that  work  appeared,  it  was  read  with  wonder  and  delight,  and 
implicit  belief  was  given  even  to  the  incorrect  parts  of  its  con- 
tents, which  consisted  almost  solely  of  what  tlie  traveller 
reported  on  hearsay.  Tliis  too  general  credulity  was,  how- 
ever, soon  succeeded  by  too  general  an  unbelief:  the  manu- 
script copies  of  his  travels  (for  printing  was  not  then  in  use), 
which  were  dispersed  through  Europe,  became  gradually  de- 
fective, and  more  and  more  corrupted  from  the  original  text — 
in  short,  it  became  the  fashion  to  consider  Marco  Polo  a liar, 
until  the  intercourse  of  modem  travellers  ascertained  that  his 
Cathay  wjb  tlieir  China,  and  their  writings  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  the  traduced  A'enctian’s  account  of  that  country. 
There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  tlie  incredulity  which  was  felt 
by  Polo’s  contemporaries.  The  3'artars,  by  their  devastations 
and  cruelly,  came  to  be  considered  through  Europe  as  a spe- 
cic.s  of  savages,  with  scarcely  even  the  appearance  of  men  : 
and  a narrative  which  described  an  emperor  of  (his  nation  ns 
having  a c«)urt,  with  great  officers  and  regular  tribunals,  and 
BA  being  ruler  of  an  empire  larger  flmii  all  Euro])c,  ami  much 
more  civilized,  could  not  then  apjicar  entitled  to  much  con- 
fidence. 

It  is  only  verj'  recently  that  full  justice  has  been  done  to  M. 
Polo.  In  1818  Mr.  Marsden,  after  many  years  of  labour  and 
research,  produced  an  edition  of  Marco  Polo’s  Travels,  illiis* 
trnted  willi  an  immense  collertion  of  notes,  taken  from  every 
traveller,  ancient  ami  modem,  that  has  visited  C'liina,  or 
obtained  descriptions  of  it  in  neighbourhood.  7'lie  cor- 
rupted passages  of  the  text  were  also  restored.  Tin’s  excellent 
edition  lias  cstablislicd  the  fact  that,  in  all  tilings  (wotiderful 
as  llicy  may  appear)  where  the  Venetian  speaks  fniin  his  own 
Dliscn-alion,  he  is  to  be  believed,  ns  well  as  that  the  Clnneso  of 


our  times  ditTer  very  little  from  the  CaUyans  of  fiOO  yean 
ago. 

About  1.3  years  after  tlie  return  of  M.  Polo,  a friar  named 
Oderic  de  Porteneau  was  seize*!  “ with  an  unbounded  desire” 
to  visit  tiie  remote  and  itilidcd  countries  of  tlie  East.  He  set 
off  on  his  own  account,  and,  after  long  and  dangerous  wan- 
derings, jienetraled  into  Southern  China,  and  visited  Cambalu. 
His  account  of  the  'I’artar  gm'emment,  which  still  existed, 
closely  agrees  with  that  of  .M.  Polo. 

Oderic  was  treated  with  more  scepticism  even  than  the  ^ ene- 
tian,  from  whom,  it  was  said,  he  merely  copied:  yet  he  relates 
two  facts  not  mentioned  by  M.  Polo  or  any  preceding  tra- 
veller, and  as  these  have  been  most  amply  confirmed  since, 
they  may  fend  to  relieve  the  doubts  which  liave  always  existed 
as  to  wliether  be  had  really  l>een  in  China.  “ It  is  accounted 
a great  grace,”  says  be,  for  the  men  of  that  country  to  liave 
long  nails  upon  their  fingers,  which  iiaiU  they  may  fold  about 
their  hands ; but  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their  women  is  to 
have  small  and  slender  feet,  and  therefore  the  mothers,  when 
the  daughters  are  young,  do  bind  up  their  feet  that  they  may 
not  grow  great.” 

Except  these  curious  facts,  Odc.ric  added  little  to  European 
knowledge  of  China. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Pope 
Clement  V.  began  to  entertain  an  idea  that  the  Holy  Land 
might  be  recovered  by  the  assistance  of  the  Tartars,  and  be 
therefore  became  anxious  to  get  information  coDceming  that 
remote  people.  Having  been  informed  that  there  was  in  Cyprus 
an  Armenian  monk,  named  Haitho,  a relative  of  tlie  King  of 
Armenia,  who  was  in  possession  of  much  informatioo  concern- 
ing the  history  and  geography  of  those  regions,  the  pope  bad 
him  brought  to  Frauce,  and  engaged  him  to  communicate  bis 
information,  which  was  written  down  by  Nicolo  di  Falcon  in 
French,  from  Haitho’s  dictation  in  Armenian.  This  in- 
formation is  stated  to  hare  been  derived  from  3Iogul  docu- 
ments, from  the  communications  of  the  King  of  Armenia,  who 
had  been  at  tlie  head-quarters  of  Mangu  Khan,  and  from  the 
personal  knowledge  of  Haitho  himself.  The  account,  which 
comprehends  the  geography  of  the  principal  slates  of  Asia,  is 
given  in  an  abridged  form,  in  the  third  part  of  Purchas’s 
‘ Pilgrims.’  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  statement, 
BO  far  as  regards  China : — 

“ The  kingdom  of  Cathay  is  the  greatest  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  and  is  replenished  with  ])eople  and  infinite  riches; 
being  situated  oii  the  shore  of  the  ocean  sea,  in  which  are  so 
many  islands  that  (heir  numl>er  can  no  ways  l>e  known ; for 
never  was  there  a man  that  could  say  he  had  seen  all  those 
islands.  But  those  of  them  which  have  been  frequented  have 
been  found  to  abound  in  immmcrable  wealth  and  treasures; 
and  that  which  is  there  most  csteemctl  and  dearest  sold  is  oil 
of  olives,  which  the  kings  and  commanders  there  cause  to  lie 
kept  with  great  diligence,  as  a sovereign  medicinable  tiling. 
And,  moreover,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cathay  arc  many  man’cllous 
and  monstrous  things,  which  I forbear  to  mention.  The  inha- 
bitants of  these  parts  are  exceeding  wise  and  subtile,  replenished 
with  all  kinds  of  skill  and  cunning,  insomuch  that  they  dis- 
dain the  endeavoui-s  of  all  other  nations  iii  all  kinds  of  aits  and 
sciences ; saying,  that  they  only  sec  with  two  eyes,  (he  Latins  with 
but  one  eye,  and  that  all  other  nations  are  blind.  And  albeit 
they  are  exceedingly  sharp-sighted  in  the  exercise  of  all  bodily 
works  and  labours,  yet  is  there  not  among  the  many  knowledge 
of  spiritual  things.  Tlie  men  of  that  country  arc  not  bold  or 
courageous,  but  more  fearful  of  deaUi  than  befittefh  such  os 
bear  arms : yet  arc  they  very  ingenious,  and  liave  oftener  had 
victory  of  (heir  enemies  by  sea  than  by  land.  Tlie  money 
used  in  those  jiarts  is  of  square  pieces  of  paj>er,  signed  with  (he 
king's  sign,  according  (o  which  sign  or  mark  the  pieces  are  of 
greater  or  smaller  value  : and  if  they  begin  by  age  to  be  wasted 
or  worn  out,  he  tlmt  briiigeth  them  to  the  king’s  court  shall 
liave  new  for  them.  Of  gold  and  other  metals  they  make  ves- 
sels and  other  ornaments.  Of  (his  kingdom  of  Cathay  it  is 
said  that  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  because  the  head 
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thereof  is  ia  the  east,  oiul  there  is  not  known  any  other  nation  t 
to  inhabit  more  easterly  thereabouts : on  the  west  it  confineth  on  < 
tlje  kingdom  of  Tarsa,  on  the  north  with  tlie  desert  of  Belgian,  i 
and  on  the  soutli  side  are  the  islands  of  the  ocean.”  ^ t 

In  the  year  1335,  Pegoletti,  an  Italian,  wrote  a system  of  ^ 
commercial  geography,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  route 
taken  by  the  merchants  who  brought  the  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  China  to  Azof.  The  whole  jouniey  occupied  300 
days.  Each  merchant  generally  carried  with  him  silver  and 
goods  to  the  value  of  about  25,000  gold  dticats;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  journey  was  from  300  to  350  ducats. 

The  Persian  historian  Mirkhond  gives  some  account  of  an 
embassy  which  was  sent  to  Pekin,  in  the  year  1120,  by  the 
son  of  Timour  Beg.  Their  route  was  through  Samarcand  to 
Cathay.  On  arriving  in  China  a circumstance  occurred  which 
seems  quite  in  the  Chinese  style  of  proceeding  with  regard  to 
embassies.  Secretaries  took  down  in  writing  the  names  of  the 
aml)assador3  and  the  number  of  their  suite.  This  was  re- 
peated at  another  place,  and  the  ambassadors  were  then 
canieslly  requested  to  state  the  precise  number  of  their  servants, 
and  the  mercliants  who  w'cre  with  them.  The  merchants, 
having  been  put  down  by  them  under  the  description  of  ser- 
vants, were  aflerwards  obliged  to  perform  tlie  particular  duties 
of  the  several  offices  which  had  been  mentioned.  Tin  is  enu- 
merated among  the  presents  which  the  ambassadors  brought  for 
the  emperor. 

Nicolo  di  Conti,  a Venetian,  having  spent  about  25  years  in 
travelling  through  Asia,  returned  to  Europe  about  the  year 
1144.  Having  abjured  the  Christian  faith  to  save  his  life,  he 
no  sooner  returned  tlian  he  had  recourse  to  the  Pope  for  absolu- 
tion. Eugenius  IV.,  the  then  Pope,  prescribed  as  a penance 
that  he  should  relate  an  account  of  his  travels  to  his  secretary, 
Poggio,  who  wrote  it  down  in  Latin.  Purchos,  as  usual,  has 
used  his  discretion  with  the  narrative,  only  retaining  such  in- 
formation as  it  appeared  to  him  that  previous  travellers  had 
not  anticipated. 

Ramusio,  in  his  collection  of  Travels,  published  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gives  some  information  which 
he  obtained  from  a Persian  merchant  of  Ghilan,  who  had  come 
to  Venice  with  rhubarb.  This  person  had  gone  with  a caravan, 
which  went  from  the  Persian  provinces  on  the  Caspian  to  the 
regior.s  of  Cathay.  Travelling  by  way  of  Samarcand,  Cash- 
gar,  and  Turfau,  they  arrived,  in  about  six  months,  at  a town 
called  Camfiai,  near  the  frontier,  between  the  Mohammedans 
and  Idolaters.  Here  the  commercial  business  was  transacted, 
as  none  but  ambassadors  w'ere  allowed  to  proceed  further 
tmvards  China;  and  it  is  added  that  the  Chinese  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  forbidden  to  leave  their  own  country,  and  go 
through  the  world  on  mercantile  undertakings. 

These  journeys  were  made  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  ultimately  effected 
so  great  an  alteration  in  the  relations  between  Europe  and  the 
East.  After  this  discovery  had  been  made  tlirough  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese,  journeys  to  China  by  land 
were  gradually  abandoned. 

Portuguese. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  in  modem 
times  have  landed  in  China.  The  fame  of  this  empire  reached 
them  at  Malacca,  where  they  had  established  themselves;  but 
neither  the  Portuguese  nor  other  Europeans  who  received  intel- 
ligence of  their  expedition  to  China  were  aware  for  a long  time 
that  this  was  the  same  courdry  as  the  Cathay  of  Marco  Polo 
and  the  earlier  travellers. 

In  August,  1516,  Albuquerque  sent  Rafaclle  Perestrillo  to 
Canton,  in  the  junk  of  a native  niercbanl,  to  collect  intelligence. 
Perestrillo  made  the  voyage,  and  in  about  ten  montlts  returned 
to  Malacca,  when  his  report  induced  Fernando  Perez  d'An- 
drada  (who  was  hesitating  whether  to  go  to  China  or  Bengal) 

* Porchas,  who  fwiys  he  liad  tak<;n  the  liberty  of  omitting  from 
Flaitho'i  account  the  information  which  Polo  and  other  travellers  had 
given  before. 


to  go  to  China  with  a squadron  of  eight  ships.  He  aiTived  in 
Canton  roads  on  the  15th  of  August,  1517.  A large  Cliinese 
flotilla  made  its  appearance,  hovered  round  him,  and  fired 
some  shots  over  his  head.  He  kept  still  playing  music  and 
making  signs  of  peace.  Tlie  Chinese  would  not  parley;  on 
which  he  sailed  forward  without  opposition  to  the  island  of 
Beniaga  {/ingiice  Bankshall),  and  anchored  off  tlie  port  of 
Tanion  (our  AVhampoa).  Here  he  found  Duarte  Coelbo,  who, 
in  coming  out  of  the  river  of  Siam,  had  been  roughly  handled 
by  a fleet  of  Chinese  pirates.  By  Coelhos  advice  Andrada  sent 
a messenger  to  tlie  governor  of  Canton,  stating  that  he  came 
from  the  King  of  Portugal  with  friendly  intentions,  and  fliat 
he  wished  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Chinese  Emperor.  But 
the  governor  could  not  grant  him  permission  to  proceed;  on 
which  Fernando  d’Aiidrada,  losing  patience,  resolved  to  sail  up 
to  the  harbour  of  Canton.  A sudden. and  violent  storm,  how- 
ever, drove  him  back  and  damaged  his  ships.  The  Chinese 
refused  timber,  and  everything  else  necessary  for  the  repairs  of 
his  vessels  ; but  D'Andrada,  by  skilfully  using  the  materials  that 
he  had  with  him,  succeeded  in  making  his  ships  seaworthy, 
and  with  his  two  best  vessels  sailed  to  Nanto,  where  he  wrung 
from  a great  mandarin  permission  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Can- 
ton, with  pilots  to  conduct  him.  His  arrival  tlicre  astonished 
the  authorities,  who  were,  however,  civil,  only  telling  D’An- 
drada  that  no  business  could  he  done  until  three  great  manda- 
rins, who  were  tlicn  alisent,  sbould  return  to  Canton.  The 
Portuguese  bad  good  grounds  for  believing  that  this  was  only 
a feint  of  the  Chinese  to  gain  time,  and  an  apparent  occasion 
for  dazzling  the  new-comers  with  a display  of  their  magnifi- 
cence. The  great  mandarins  came  singly,  in  three  successive 
days — a day  being  occupied  by  the  pageantries  of  the  arrival 
of  each — during  wliich  the  waters  of  the  river  could  not  be 
seen  for  tlie  multitude  of  boats  decorated  with  banners  and 
streamers ; and  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  tall  masts  erected 
within  it,  were  covered  with  fiags  of  silk,  and  so  large  “that 
they  might  have  served  as  sails  to  ships  of  war.'* 

D'Andrada  was  now  invited  to  an  audience,  but  he  sent  his 
factor,  who  stated  that  they  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce, and  that  they  had  brought  an  ambassador  with  letters, 
and  a present  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  more  directly 
from  Albuquerque,  his  gi-eat  general,  “ who  had  learned  that 
the  King  of  China  was  the  greatest  sovereign  in  all  the  East, 
and  the  people  of  Clxina  the  wisest  and  most  prudent.”  In 
reply,  the  mandarins  courteously  requested  that  the  ambassa- 
dor would  come  on  shore  at  Canton,  where  he  would  have  all 
his  wants  supplied  ; but  he  must  wait  until  the  emperor's  plea- 
sure was  known. 

The  suddenly-created  ambassador,  who  landed  in  conse- 
quence of  this  message,  was  an  apothecary,  an  intelligent  man, 
of  great  application  to  business,  and  of  good  address;  his  name 
was  Thome  Pires. 

Being  prevented,  by  the  lateness  of  the  season,  from  proceed- 
ing to  the  Loo-choo,  to  which  his  attention  was  called  by 
finding  at  Canton  three  ships  from  those  places,  Fernando 
d’Andrada  returned  to  Malacca  soon  after  he  had  landed  his 
ambassador.  He  left  a very  favourable  impression  among  the 
Cbiiiese,  who  made  no  objection  to  Portuguese  merchants 
coming  to  the  port  of  I'amon,  and  trading  there. 

Thom6  Pires  was  subjected  to  tedious  delays  at  Canton,  the 
government  sending  no  less  than  three  successive  commissions 
to  make  the  most  scrupulous  inquiries  into  his  intentions  and 
character.  At  last  he  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  he  began 
his  journey  “ in  a splendid  bark,  with  silken  Hags,  and  an  awn- 
ing also  of  silk  to  screen  liiin  from  the  weather.  ’ It  took  him 
four  months  to  reach  Nankin,  and  when  there  he  was  summoned 
to  attend  the  emperor  at  Pekin.  His  Majesty  being  at  (be  time 
busy  in  punishing  a conspiracy,  Pires  was  left  at  the  latter  cit}’’ 
a considerable  time  before  any  notice  was  taken  of  him.  He 
never  obtained  an  audience,  but  he  was  at  lengtli  permitted  to 
send  his  letters,  which  were  three  : one  from  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, one  from  Fernando  d’Andrada,  and  one  Irom  the  governor 
of  Canton.  The  style  of  the  Uvo  first  was  entirely  changed 
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by  the  timid  hypocrites  wlio  acted  ns  interpreters,  and  who 
uiiblushingly  read  that  the  King  of  the  Frnngi  had  sent  to  tlie 
Emperor  of  Chinn,  the  Lord  of  the  Worhl,  to  acknowledge 
himself  his  vassal,  and  to  solicit  his  seal,  which  is  atlixed  in 
sign  of  subjection  to  all  the  waitings  of  the  kings  who  are  tri- 
butary to  China.  The  governor  of  Canton ‘s  letter  was  not 
altogether  unfavourable  to  the  Portuguese ; but  there  was  a 
wide  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  false  versions  of  the  other 
letters.  He  informed  his  Majesty  that  they  desired  permission 
to  establish  a factory  at  Canton;  that  they  were  already  masters 
of  Malacca,  and  very  powerful  in  the  Indian  seas  ; and  more- 
over, tliat  they  were  persons  of  ambitious  pretensions  and  dif- 
ticult  to  satisfy.  This  tlirew  the  court  into  great  perplexity, 
and  led  them  to  suspect  that  Pires  was  a spy.  Unfortunately 
at  the  same  time  other  letters  arrived  in  Chinese,  which  de- 
scribed the  Portuguese  as  restless  conquerors,  and  as  behaving 
with  unbearable  insolence  at  Canton.  They  were  also  accused 
of  sending  ships  to  suiwey  the  coasts  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Pires  in  vain  persevered  in  demanding  an  audience,  and  at  this 
crisis  the  emperor  fell  sick  and  died.  The  great  council  of 
government  urged  his  successor  to  put  Pires  to  death  as  a spy ; 
but,  after  inquiring  into  the  atTair,  the  new  king  sent  the  un- 
lucky envoy  back  to  Canton,  where  he  was  to  be  treated  as  he 
merited,  after  mature  examination  of  his  proceedings  and  a 
further  experience  of  his  character.  By  the  time  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador  arrived  in  Canton  everything  Portuguese  was 
odious;  open  war  had  broken  out  between  his  countrymen  and 
tlie  Chinese,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  soon 
perished. 

A few  words  will  explain  how  affairs  had  taken  this  unfor- 
tunate turn.  Fernando  d’Andrada,  who  had  landed  the  am- 
bassador, did  not  return ; but  tlie  year  after  his  brother  Simon 
d’Andrada,  a man  of  a very  different  character,  and  whom  the 
Portuguese  themselves  admit  to  have  been  pompous  and  glo- 
rious, and  doing  all  things  with  great  majesty,”  took  the  com- 
mand of  five  ships  from  Malacca  to  China. 

This  man,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  unfit  to  take  the 
charge  of  such  an  expedition,  was  soon  oflended  at  the  restric- 
tions which  the  government  imposed  on  all  foreign  commerce. 
He  took  forcible  possession  of  the  little  island  of  Tamor,  in 
the  Canton  river,  and  there  acted  in  the  most  extravagant  man- 
ner, even  putting  the  natives  to  death  without  any  provocation. 
The  Chinese  soon  expelled  him  from  the  island,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  captured  ; but  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape,  and  in  his  flight,  falling  in  witli  some  Cliinese  boats, 
he  shot  several  of  their  crew.  On  the  news  of  this  fresh  out- 
rage being  received  at  Canton,  the  Portuguese  prisoners  were 
put  to  death ; and  when  the  envoy  returned  to  Canton  from 
Pekin,  he  and  all  his  retinue  were  thrown  into  prison  and 
murdered.  In  the  following  season  four  Portuguese  saijis, 
arriving  at  Canton  in  apparent  ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  former  year,  were  immediately  attacked.  They  lost  a great 
number  of  men,  and  many  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Chinese 
and  put  to  death.  These  disasters  seem,  for  some  time,  to  have 
deterred  the  Portuguese  from  a renewal  of  their  attempts ; 
they  had  found  the  Chinese  very  superior  to  the  nations  with 
whom  they  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of  holding  intercourse,  and 
they  were  unwilling  to  descend  to  the  character  of  suitors.  But 
their  avarice  at  length  conquered  tlieir  pride ; they  made  many 
concessions,  and  w'cre  allowed  to  carry  on  trade  at  tlie  little 
islaml  of  Saiishaii,  many  miles  below  Canton. 

About  the  same  time  they  were  permitted  to  establish  them- 
selves at  Ningpo  (called  by  them  Liampo)  and  at  Chinchcu, 
but  in  consequence  of  their  behaviour  they  were  successively 
expelled  from  these  towns. 

Wliilst  they  were  engaged  in  the  trade  at  Sanshan,  the 
neighbourliooil  of  Canton  was  infested  by  pirates,  whose  resort 
were  the  small  islands  near  the  entrance  of  the  river.  From  ' 
these  retreats  a ferocious  horde  of  robbers  could  securely  watch  j 
the  passage  of  their  rich  neighbours,  who  were  no  match  for  i 
these  bold  plunderers.  Continued  success  produced  increas- 
ing enterprise : the  pirates  established  Uiemsclves  in  tlic  isUuid 


of  Macao,  ond  followed  the  Chinese  vessels  to  their  own  ports, 
until  at  last  tliey  could  not  venture  out  from  shore.  The 
pride  of  the  Chinese  government  was  lowered,  and  they  im- 
ploreil  the  aid  of  the  superior  discipline  of  the  Portuguese,  llie 
Portuguese  leadily  assisted  the  Chinese,  and  in  a short  time 
completely  cleared  the  seas  of  tlie  pirates.  Tlicy  received  as 
the  reward  of  their  services  tlie  exclusive  right  to  trade  with 
China  fur  many  years,  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Macao, 
which  they  still  retain,  and  many  privileges  of  which  they  have 
since  been  deprived.  This  seems  Uie  l>est  auilieiitlcated  ac- 
count of  the  circumstance  which  put  tlie  Portuguese  in  pos- 
session of  Macao;  but  there  arc  other  accounts  which  state 
that  the  Portuguese  only  received  permission  to  erect  tempo- 
rary sheds,  in  whicli  to  dry  some  goods ; but  tliat  they  built 
substantial  buildings,  and  by  bribes  and  intimidation  iiKluced 
the  mandarins  to  connive  at  the  encroachmeiiL  Tlieir  pos- 
session of  Macao  is  at  present  only  nominal : Chinese  soldiers 
mount  guard  at  the  landing-place,  Chinese  edicts  control  the 
commands  of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  and  Chinese  jealousy 
has  even  restricted  their  motions  to  very  narrow  limits.  The 
troops  of  their  garrison  are  chiefly  blacks,  and  even  the  officers 
are  in  most  instances  feeble  half-castes. 

The  proverbial  mendacity  of  Feniaiid  3Iendez  Pinto  must 
not  exclude  him  from  tlie  number  of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  our  knowledge  of  China.  Tlie  work  of  Pinto,  al- 
though generally  considered  as  a tissue  of  falsehoods,  is  re- 
garded with  respect  by  tlie  Portuguese,  and  numbered  among 
the  classics  of  the  nation.  The  fault  of  Pinto  is  not  falsehood, 
but  exaggeration,  and  this  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  Travels  were  written  from  memory  after 
his  return  to  Portugal.  He  manifestly  used  little  discretion  in 
receiving  hearsay  reports ; and  his  ignorance  on  many  sub- 
jects has  often  led  him  into  mistakes.  It  often  happens  that 
his  names  of  places,  which  he  gives  in  tracing  Ins  route,  cannot 
be  recognised,  but  the  resemblance  of  others  to  the  true  names 
precludes  the  supposition  that  the  details  were  invented.  There 
are  also  insuperable  difficulties  in  his  geographical  positions, 
hut  not  greater  than  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  work  of  an 
illiterate  wanderer.  It  has  been  meutioned,  as  a proof  of  his 
want  of  veracity,  that,  although  ignorant  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, he  reports  conversations  with  people,  which  are  some- 
times of  considerable  length.  But  when  these  conversations 
are  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
Chinese,  and  replete  witli  their  usual  metaphors ; and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  the  iiiterveutioii  of  interpreters,  any 
more  than  in  many  oilier  coses  where  travellers,  who  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  language  of  a country,  report  what  Uie 
natives  said  or  told  them.  That  which  lie  says  of  the  Chinese 
and  China  has  in  general  been  confirmed  by  later  writers ; and 
his  errors  apjiear  to  have  l>een  mistakes  which  a traveller  cir- 
cumstanced as  he  was  might  easily  make.  There  is  no  doubt 
tliat  Pinto  travelled  in  the  country ; and  liis  obsen'alions  have 
an  air  of  truUi  and  simplicity  about  them  quite  in  keeping 
with  his  personal  character.  We  hare  sjvikcn  particularly 
with  reference  to  his  account  of  China,  although  that  forms 
only  a portion  of  his  Travels. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1510,  of  very  obscure  parents. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  adventurers  who  flocked  to  India 
from  all  parts  of  Portugal,  in  the  hope  of  making  their  for- 
tunes. He  arrived  at  Dio  in  1537,  and  after  various  adven- 
tures he  entered  the  sciticc  of  l*cdro  dc  Faria,  the  captain- 
general  of  .Alalacca,  who  employed  him  as  one  of  the  emissa- 
ries wlioni  the  Portuguese  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  the 
neighbouring  provinces  to  examine  their  forces  and  engage 
tlieir  fricndsliij).  Ihcsc  commissions  were  always  given  to 
clever  and  cntcrjirisiiig  men.  Pedro  afterwards  sent  him  to 
Patau,  upon  the  coast  of  Siam,  on  a trading  speculation.  He 
i there  met  witli  Antonio  de  Faria,  a relative  of  Pedro,  who  was 
about  to  send  some  merchandise  to  Lugor.  Pinto  cmbaiked  his 
employers  goods  in  the  same  vessel,  which  was  attacked  and 
jdundcred  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  Lugor  by  a Chinese 
pirate.  Piulo  contrived,  with  only  one  other  jiersoii,  to  cscajic, 
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ami  repaired  to  Antonio  de  Faria,  who,  not  liaving  paid  for  the 
goods  ofwliich  he  was  thus  deprived,  was  highly  exasperated, 
ami  vowed  revenge.  He  armed  a junk  with  fifly‘five  Portu- 
guese, of  whom  Pinto  Wixs  one,  and  set  out  with  a determina- 
tion to  retaliate  on  the  pirates.  The  end  of  this  was  tliat 
Faria  became  a pirate  liimself,  plundering  all  who  came  in 
his  way.  At  hist  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pekin  to  plunder  a rich  island  in  wliich  the  Chinese  princes 
were  interred,  Tlie  account  of  this  island,  and  of  the  voyage 
to  it,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  Pinto's  narrative,  and  has 
tendeil,  more  than  anything  that  he  says  about  China,  to  bring 
his  account  into  suspicion.  Through  mismanagement  their 
design  became  known  after  they  had  made  one  landing  on  tlie 
island,  and  measures  were  taken  to  frustrate  it.  The  booty  was 
comparatively  trifling,  and  in  their  return  they  were  wrecked 
on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Oiina  which  makes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  Corea.  Pinto,  and  the  rest  who  escaped,  were  made 
prisoners  by  tlie  Chinese,  after  having  for  some  time  wandered 
about  as  mendicants.  They  were  ultimately  brought  to  tiial, 
and  on  their  acquittal  were  taken  to  the  isle  of  Sanshan,  and 
there  left  to  shift  for  tliemselves.  They  ultimately  found  their 
way  to  Malacca.  Pinto  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1558. 

The  following  extract  shows  his  general  impression  con- 
cerning China,  and  particularly  Pekin : — 

I have,  in  one-and-twenty  years’  unfortunate  travels,  seen 
great  part  of  Asia,  and  the  riches  of  Europe;  but  if  my  testi- 
mony be  worthy  credit,  all  together  is  not  comparable  to 
China  alone  : such  are  the  endowments  of  nature  in  a whole- 
some air,  soil,  rivers,  and  seas,  with  their  policy,  justice,  riches, 
and  state,  that  they  obscure  all  tlie  lustres  of  other  parts.  Yet 
such  is  their  bestial  and  devilish  idolatry  that  I cannot  but 
grieve,  at  their  ingratitude.” 

S])eaking  of  Pekin  he  says — 

“ I fear  to  particularize  all  tliat  I saw  in  this  city,  lest  the 
readers  should  doubt  or  mutter  at  the  rarity,  measuring  things 
•by  that  little  they  have  seen,  and  judging  by  their  own  cur- 
tailed conceits  of  those  things  which  mine  eyes  have  seen.  But 
high  capacities,  haughty  spirits,  and  large  understandings,  that 
measure  not  other  states  by  the  misery  and  meanness  before 
their  eyes,  will  perhaps  be  willing  to  hear  things  so  rare ; 
which  1 hold  the  more  pardonable  in  others  to  doubt  of,  foras- 
much as  I verily  confess  that  I myself  which  beheld  them 
witli  mine  eyes  am  often  amazed  when  with  myself  I recount 
the  greatness  of  Pequim,  in  the  admirable  state  of  that  gentile 
«ing,  in  the  splendour  of  the  chaens  of  justice,  and  of  the  au- 
chaeys  of  government,  in  the  terror  and  dread  caused  in  all 
by  their  officers,  in  the  sumptuousness  of  their  iiouses  and 
temples  of  their  idols,  and  of  all  the  rest  therein." 

About  the  year  1557  Caspar  de  Cruz,  a Dominican  friar, 
being  at  Malacca,  was  induced  to  proceed  to  Cambodia  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  He  remained  there  about 
a year,  and,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  success, 
resolved  to  visit  China.  He  accordingly  proceeded  by  sea 
to  Canton.  In  tlie  river  of  Canton  there  is  an  isle  containing 
a Chinese  monastery,  in  which  he  saw  an  oratory  higli  from 
the  ground,  very  well  made,  with  certain  gilt  steps  before  it, 
made  of  carved  work.  In  this  was  a woman,  very  well  made, 
witli  a child  about  her  neck,  and  it  had  a lamp  burning  before 
it."  Honest  Caspar,  suspecting  that  there  was  ‘‘some show  of 
Christianity"  in  this,  applied  to  some  laymen,  and  even  to  the 
idol  priests  that  happened  to  be  there,  for  information  con- 
cerning this  image,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory 
explanation ; wherefore  he  concludes — “ It  might  well  be  tlie 
image  of  our  Lady,  made  by  the  ancient  Christians,  that  Saint 
Thomas  left  there,  or  by  their  occasion  made,”  but  the  history 
Juid  purpose  of  which  were  then  forgotten.  Ho  admits,  how- 
ever, that  it  might  be  a beatberi  image  after  all. 

Caspar  appears  to  have  laboured  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Chinese  with  considerable  zeal.  One  day  be  went  into  a temple, 
and  approached  an  altar  where  some  stones  were  set  up,  which  the 
natives  worship|ied.  Trusting  to  the  little  estimation  in  which 
they  held  their  gods,  and  believing  them  to  be  men  who 


would  bo  satisfied  with  reason,  he  went  up  and  threw  the 
stones  down  upon  the  ground.  At  this  they  ran  towards  him 
fiercely,  but  be  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  with  a smile 
asked  them  if  they  were  not  themselves  better  tlian  the  stones  that 
they  worshipped,  and  how  they,  being  so  noble,  could  degrade 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  things  so  vile,  Tliey  seemed 
struck  by  his  words,  and  went  out  of  the  temple  with  him, 
leaving  the  stones  upon  the  ground.  Caspar  concludes  that  it 
would  not  be  diflicult  to  bring  the  Chinese  over  to  Christianity, 
the  rather  as  there  would  not,  as  in  India,  be  any  prejudices 
about  meat  in  the  way  of  their  conversion ; and  as  of  all 
meats  the  Chinese  esteem  pork  the  most,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  become  Mohammedans.  Nevertheless 
he  states  witli  great  distinctness  the  obstacles  arising  from  the 
restrictive  policy  of  the  Chinese.  He  says  the  first  was  that 
they  would  not  permit  the  introduction  of  any  novelties  into 
the  country,  so  that,  when  any  new  thing  happens  to  get  in, 
the  officers  of  government  exert  themselves  to  repress  it.  The 
second  is  that  no  foreigner  can  enter  China  without  leave;  at 
Canton  his  stay  is  limited,  and  when  the  time  has  expired  he 
must  go. 

De  Cruz  says  that  he  saw  no  other  way  in  which  Cliristian 
ministers  could  act  with  any  freedom  in  China  than  by  an 
embassy  being  sent  with  presents  from  the  King  of  Portugal 
to  the  Emperor  of  China,  which  might  probably  obtain  for 
unarmed  religious  men  permission  to  go  about  the  country, 
particularly  as  opportunities  would  be  thus  aflbrded  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  emperor  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  would 
not  tend  to  subvert,  but  rather  to  establish  his  government.  It 
was  probably  with  the  view  of  stimulating  Sebastian  King  of 
Portugal  to  send  such  an  embassy  that  Caspar  prepared  and 
addressed  to  tliat  king  his  treatise  concerning  China,  of  which 
an  abstract  is  given  in  ‘ Purchas  his  Pilgrimes.’ 

Caspar  de  Cruz  received  a considerable  portion  of  bis  in- 
formation from  Galeotto  Perera,  “ a gentleman  of  good  credit,” 
who  had,  with  otlier  Portuguese,  been  a prisoner  in  China,  in 
1550.  Perera  himself  published  an  account  of  China,  which 
contains  some  interesting  information,  particularly  concerning 
the  administration  of  justice — a subject  with  which  this  author 
had  but  too  much  occasion  to  be  acquainted.  He  makes  an  ob- 
servation which  recent  experience  has  confirmed — that  the  aver- 
sion of  the  nation  to  novelties  is  not  a characteristic  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  government.  Perera  says,  “ When  we  lay  in  prison 
at  Fuquieo,  we  came  many  times  abroad,  and  were  brought  to 
the  palaces  of  noblemen,  to  be  seen  of  them  and  tlieir  wives, 
for  that  they  had  never  seen  any  Portugal  before.  Many 
things  they  asked  us  of  our  country,  and  our  fashions,  and  did 
write  eveiything,  for  they  be  curious  in  novelties  above  mea- 
sure.” 

Benedict  Goez,  a Portuguese  Jesuit,  attempted  to  enter  China 
by  a route  which  is  in'  part  coincident  with  that  traced  by 
Ptolemy,  and  which  has  not  been  attempted  in  modern  times 
by  any  other  person.  He  left  Agra  in  the  beginning  of  1G03, 
and  jiroceeded  by  Lahore  to  Cabul,  and  from  Cabul  by 
Balkh  and  Badakshan,  to  Cashgar,  At  Casligar  the  cara- 
vans from  Iiidia  met  those  which  came  from  China;  but  so 
difficult  was  it  to  proceed,  that,  though  Goez  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  Cashgar,  he  was  not  able  to  reach  Socliieu, 
the  first  city  within  the  wall  of  Cliiiiu,  till  the  end  ol  the  year 
1605;  and  at  Sochieu  he  closed  his  life,  in  March  1607,  with- 
out having  obtained  permission  to  join  his  brother  missionaries 
at  Pekin. 

This  undertaking  of  Goez,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr. 
Vincent,  “ is  one  of  the  most  meritorious,  and  his  account  one 
of  tlie  most  interesting,  that  is  extant;  for  it  is  a regular  journal 
kept  of  his  progress,  specifying  every  country  and  everyplace 
through  which  he  passed.”  Bergeron  estimates  the  number  of 
days  which  Goez  travelled  as  390,  besides  some  that  cannot 
he  ascertained,  and  exclusive  of  delays  at  various  stations. 
He  informs  us  that  Sochieu  was  the  same  sort  of  mart  for  the 
caravans  of  Cashgar  tliat  Kiakhta  is  for  the  Russians ; that  it 
was  inhabited  half  by  Chinese  and  half  by  Moliammedans  j 
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that  the  merchants  of  Cashgiir  wore  admilto.l  into  China  ami 
permitted  to  visit  Pekin  only  under  colour  of  an  embassy  ; that 
they  brought  presents,  w Inch  the  Chinese  called  « tribute,"  every 
sixth  year;  that  from  the  time  they  passed  the  frontier  the  em- 
peror bore  the  charges  of  the  embassy ; and  that  the  articles  of 
commerce  brought  from  Cashgnr  were  beautiful  slabs  of  josj^r, 
or  variegated  marble,  and  something  that  appears  to  be  agate. 

Goez  conducted  himself  throughout  his  arduous  undertaking 
with  a degree  of  courage,  perseverance,  patience,  and  address, 
whicli  entitles  him  to  a distinguished  place  among  travellers. 
All  his  companions  had  deserted  him,  except  an  Armenian  boy 
of  the  name  of  Isaac,  who  after  tlie  dcatli  of  Goez  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  reach  Pekin,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Macao, 
where  he  obtained  a passage  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  in 
Malabar.  He  there  gave  the  same  account  of  bis  master’s  ex- 
pedition and  death  which  he  had  previously  given  to  the 
missionaries  at  Pekin ; and  particularly  mentioned  the  surprise 
of  Goez  at  finding  that  Cathay  was  China,  and  Cambalu 
Pekin.* 

The  discovery  of  this  vast  empire,  and  the  early  proceedings 
of  the  Portuguese  in  it,  excited  a great  sensation  in  Europe, 
particularly  at  a period  remarkable  for  maritime  enterprise. 
A manuscript  report  without  date,  but  the  author  of  which  was 
probably  among  the  first  who  identified  China  with  Catliay,  was 
presented  to  the  Venetian  Senate.  It  gives  long  details  con- 
cerning the  situation,  extent,  fertility,  and  wealth  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  collected  from  the  old  Venetian  traveller  Marco 
Polo,  from  Haiton,  and  a “ Cavaliore  Inglese”  (Mandeville). 
Another  short  account  was  published  inSpainf  not  many  years 
after  the  first  expedition  of  D’Andrada.  The  anonymous  author 
says  he  has  derived  through  the  way  of  Mexico  his  strange 
and  wonderful  news  lately  come  from  the  great  kingdom  of 
China,  which  adjoineth  unto  the  East  Indies;"  and  he  goes  on 
to  say  “ that  a credible  person  doth  declare"  that  the  Spaniards 
from  certain  islands  (the  Philippines)  had  sailed  40  leagues 
along  the  Chinese  coast,  had  landed,  and  in  some  places  fought 
with  the  natives.  That  ambassadors  they  despatched  had  been 
permitted  to  penetrate  to  a large  inland  city  surrounded  by  a 
double  wall  and  governed  by  a viceroy.  He  then  describes  the 
costume  of  the  Chinese,  the  small  feet  of  the  women,  and  the 
long  nails  of  the  men.  He  asserts  that  specimens  of  Chinese 
dress  and  rich  pieces  of  clotlis  of  gold,  silk,  and  purple  had  been 
brought  to  INIexico,  where  the  Spanish  viceroy  was  so  elated  witli 
what  he  saw  and  heard,  that  he  was  about  preparing  an  expedi- 
tion of  a thousand  men  to  conquer  China.  “ The  citizens,"  it 
is  added,  ‘‘are  moved  with  desire  to  go  thither  for  love  of 
the  great  quantity  of  gold." 

This  expedition  from  Mexico,  however,  never  took  place;  and 
it  was  neither  as  conquerors  nor  traders,  but  accidentally  as  valu- 
able friends,  and  then  as  propagators  of  Christianity,  that  the 
Spaniards  came  in  contact  with  the  Chinese. 

A Chinese  pirate,  by  name  Limahon,  had  long  devastated  tlie 
coasts  of  the  empire  and  swept  the  neihgbouringseas  in  defiance 
of  the  mandarin  fleets.  In  an  evil  hour  lie  ventured  as  far 
M the  Philippine  Islands,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  who  now  encountered  him  there 
with  their  ships,  defeated  him,  and  drove  him  up  a river. 
31icy  were  keeping  him  there,  in  a close  blockade,  from  which 
escape  seemed  impossible,  when  a Chinese  squadron,  commanded 
by  two  high  Mandarins,  arrived  at  the  islands.  Tlic  gratitude 
of  the  Chinese  commanders  was  so  great  that  they  offered  any- 
thing in  their  power:  the  only  favour  the  Spaniards  asked  was 
that  they  would  convey  into  China  two  monks  of  the  Oixlcr 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  had  lately  come  from  Mexico.  The 
mandarins  complied,  and  in  .Tune,  1575,  took  the  missionaries 
and  two  soldiers  who  attended  them  on  board  their  war-junks. 
The  monks  soon  after  arrived  at  a Chinese  port  in  the  province 
of  Fokien,  wlicre  they  were  not  permitted  to  land  until  a 

• Vincent,  vol.  !!•,  p.  592 — 504.  rurchas's  Pllj'rims,  vol.  II.,  p.  312— 
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f Till*  pnmphlct,  only  of  a few  pajjc*,  exist*  In  an  old  Kngllsli  trans- 
lation, qtiutctl  by  Sir.  NIurray,  vol.  iii.  of  Historical  Account  of  Dis- 
covcrlc*  and  Travels  in  Asia. 


written  order  was  obtained  from  the  governor.  With  tliis  order 
there  came  instructions  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  tliey  were  to 
lie  supplied  with  everything  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
government— even  every  dish  to  be  served  at  Uieir  table  was 
minutely  specified.  In  a few  days  tliey  reached  tlie  great  city  of 
Chincheu,  where  they  passed  amagnificeril  stone  bridge  800i>aces 
ill  length,  and  were  astonished  at  tlie  countless  multitudes  who 
collected  to  look  at  them.  Here  Uiey  were  first  told  that  an 
audience  could  not  be  granted  unless  they  knelt  down  and 
remained  kneeling  all  the  time  that  it  lasted.  The  pride  of 
the  Castilians  revolted  at  this  degradation;  but  the  derotedneia 
to  their  object  and  the  humility  of  tlie  monks  triumphed  over 
their  national  feelings  and  the  scruples  of  the  two  soldiers,  who 
after  a warm  discussion  consented  to  follow  tlie  example  of 
their  spiritual  conductors.  The  monks  and  the  soldiers  kneeled 
ill  tlie  Hall  of  Audience,  and  the  inten  iew  went  off  in  au 
amicable  manner  and  with  the  usual  interchange  of  preseuts. 

It  soon  however  appeared  that  the  two  mandarins  who  had 
been  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  expressed  such  gratitude  U> 
the  Spaniards  claimed  tlie  whole  of  the  merit  of  having  beaten 
the  pirate  Limahon.  The  viceroy  sent  for  the  .Spanish  soldiera 
and  examined  them  as  to  what  bad  taken  place,  but  seemed 
more  inclined  to  believe  the  mandarins  than  their  true  state- 
ments. Both  monks  and  soldiers  were  well  entertained,  but 
were  told  that  to  obtain  permission  for  penetrating  into  the 
country,  or  establishing  themselves,  they  must  go  to  the  ^ iceroy 
of  Outcheou. 

To  the  city  of  Outcheou  accordingly  they  went  and,  prostrat- 
ing themselves  as  before,  were  received  with  great  pomp  by  the 
viceroy,  who,  however,  abruptly  dismissed  them  when  be  beard 
from  tiieir  own  lips  that  they  had  not  come  on  a royal  misdon. 
They  were  told  they  might  remain  where  they  were  until  die 
emperor’s  pleasure  regarding  them  could  be  known.  The 
viceroy's  contempt  of  them  as  not  being  ambassadors  of  a king 
did  not  prevent  his  giving  them  a magnificent  dinner,  at  w hich, 
among  other  things,  the  monks  were  entertained  with  a Chinese 
comedy, 

A long  time  elapsed,  and  no  answer  came  from  the  court 
Tlie  monks  employed  the  inten*al  in  observing  the  city  and 
the  people,  and  in  making  purchases  of  books.  These  proceed- 
ings immediately  excited  suspicion : the  viceroy  ordered  that 
they  should  not  quit  their  lodging,  and  that  every  Chinese  who 
carried  anything  to  them  for  sale  should  be  bambooed.  Their 
next  misfortune  was  that  tlie  two  mandarins  who  had  brought 
them  from  the  Philippine  Islands  quarrelled  among  themselvea 
as  to  their  relative  shares  of  honour  in  the  defeat  of  the  pirates, 
and  gave  in  reports  in  which  each  contradicted  the  other  and 
both  gave  the  lie  to  the  missionaries.  This  induced  tlie  vice- 
roy to  doubt  whether  the  whole  story  were  not  a fabrication 
made  to  obtain  rewards  and  favours  when  none  were  done- 
He  summoned  a provincial  council  which  (whatever  they  did 
witli  the  mandarins)  determined  that  the  monks  should  imme- 
diately quit  China.  The  politeness  with  which  this  decision 
was  announced  to  them,  did  not  conceal  from  the  Spaniards 
that  it  was  peremptory.  Acconlingly,  afler  partaking  of  an 
entertainment  more  costly  than  any  they  had  yet  received, 
tliey  took  their  dejiarhirc  for  the  sea-coast,  to  which  they  were 
escorted  with  great  state. 

They  arrived  at  I^Ianilla  in  October,  1577  : and  thus  ended 
the  attempted  intercourse  and  first  mission  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  only  confirmed  (he  notions  already  current  in  the  world 
of  the  civilization,  the  extent,  the  immense  population,  and 
size  of  the  cities,  canals,  and  other  public  works  of  tlie  Chinese 
empire. 

Dutch. 

Tlie  Portuguese  had  been  about  a century  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  trade  to  Ciiina  before  any  other  Eurojican  nation 
seemed  disposed  to  dispute  tliat  advantage  witli  them.  But 
early  in  the  sevcntccnUi  century  the  Dutch,  who  had  liegun 
to  rival  them  in  the  commerce  of  India,  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  to  share  in  the  Cliina  trade  also.  Accordingly,  in 
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1601  they  sent  three  ships  with  an  ambassador  to  China.  The 
Chinese  were  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  so  singular  a 
people,  with  “ blue  eyes,  red  hair,  and  feet  one  cubit  and  two- 
tenths  long.’*  The  ambassador,  a young  man  who  afterwards 
became  governor  of  Batavia,  fully  maintained  the  Dutch 
•character  for  gravity.  On  his  arrival  at  Canton  he  was 
courteously  received,  and  a mandarin  of  high  rank  was 
deputed  to  treat  witli  him.  They  met  early  in  the  day;  and, 
lifter  the  customary  ceremonies,  sat  do\vn  opposite  each  other 
in  the  hall  of  audience,  each  expecting  the  other  to  begin  the 
conference.  They  waited,  in  this  manner,  with  incredible 
patience  and  gravity  : not  a word  was  spoken  by  either  party, 
nor  did  either  manifest  any  sign  of  impatience.  At  length, 
when  the  sun  had  set,  they  both  arose  as  if  by  consent,  went 
again  tlirough  all  the  necessary  ceremonials,  and  separated 
without  a syllable  being  uttered  by  either  party.  Negotia- 
tions were  thus  protracted  until  the  aspersions  of  the  Portu- 
guese had  inspired  the  Chinese  with  much  suspicion  of  their 
new  visitors ; and  it  having  been  also  ascertained  that  tliere 
was  no  record  that  so  strange  a people  had  ever  traded  to  the 
Celestial  Empire  at  a previous  period,  all  dealings  with  them 
were  civilly  declined. 

For  many  years  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to  open  a trade, 
but  the  utmost  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  was  an  occasional 
cargo  of  Chinese  goods  from  the  Portuguese  at  Macao.  In 
1622  the  Dutch,  wearied  with  such  a peddling  commerce, 
xesolved  to  obtain  by  force  what  they  were  unable  to  do  by 
negotiation.  Accordingly,  a fleet  was  fitted  out  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Keizerzoon,  who  sailed  for 
Macao,  and  landed  there  with  800  men.  Tlie  Portuguese, 
however,  having  armed  their  slaves,  succeeded  in  repulsing 
the  invaders,  who  then  rc|Kiired  to  the  Pehou  islands,  situated 
between  Formosa  and  the  mainland,  and,  after  much  blood- 
shed, succeeded  in  forming  a settlement  upon  one  of  them. 
They  compelled  the  resident  Chinese  to  assist  them  in  build- 
ing a town  and  fort,  and  much  annoyed  the  nation  in  its  trade. 
The  Dutch  are  said  to  have  so  severely  treated  the  persons 
whom  they  employed  in  building,  that  out  of  1500  Chinese 
1300  died  of  ill  usage  or  starvation. 

IVheii  in  finn  possession  of  the  island,  tliey  again  endea- 
Toured  to  open  a friendly  intercourse  with  China;  but  the 
government  decidedly  refused,  alleging  that  they  would  never 
treat  with  persons  who  kept  possession  of  any  part  of  the 
imperial  territories,  and  informing  tliem  that,  if  they  would 
retire  to  Formosa,  which  was  then  out  of  the  Chinese  domi- 
nion, they  would  treat  with  them.  A long  negotiation 
followed,  in  which  bad  faith  was  exhibited  on  both  sides. 
The  Chinese  are  accused  of  sending  to  tlie  Dutch  presents  of 
poisoned  meat,  and  of  poisoning  their  wells  and  fountains; 
and  the  Dutch  are  said  to  have  induced  many  Chinese  vessels 
by  friendly  demonstrations  to  approach  tliem  during  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  to  have  treaclierously  burned  tliem.  The 
Dutch  at  length  agreed  to  retire  to  Formosa,  where  they  built 
a town  and  fortress ; and  they  would  probably  have  retained 
possession  of  this  fine  island,  but  for  the  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion which  placed  a Tartar  family  on  the  throne  of  China. 

In  consequence  of  this  revolution  twelve  provinces  sub- 
mitted to  the  Tartar  emperor  in  1641;  but  about  25,000 
persons,  who  disliked  the  Tartar  government,  retired  from 
them  to  Formosa,  where  they  were  encour^ed  to  settle  by  tlie 
Dutch.  The  remaining  three  provinces  situate  towards  tlie 
•outh,  namely,  Quangsec,  Quongtung,  and  Fokien,  being  de- 
fended by  a high  range  of  mountains,  were  enabled  to  main- 
tain their  independence.  I’hey  were  governed  by  a brave 
Chinese,  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Coxinga,  cor- 
rupted from  Kok-siiig,  the  name  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
in  his  native  province  of  Fokien,  although  his  proper  name 
WM  Cbin>che-kiiig.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
this  man,  who  was  of  very  low  origin,  raised  himself  to  great 
power  by  a concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  and, 
having  bought  some  ships  which  he  manned  with  bold  seamen, 
he  coutinued  to  annoy  the  coasts  of  China  which  had  sub- 


mitted to  the  Tartai’s,  and  occasioned  such  extensive  distress 
that  a government  order  was  issued  commanding  all  persons 
residing  within  nine  miles  of  the  coast  to  retire  inland,  and, 
all  towns  within  the  same  limits  to  be  destroyed.  This  strange 
policy,  which  could  scarcely  be  acted  upon  in  any  other 
country,  tliough  productive  of  distress  to  the  people,  had  the 
efiect  of  preventing  future  depredations.  Coxinga  was  suc- 
cessful on  almost  every  occasion;  but  some  temporary  failure 
inducing  him  to  think  of  following  his  countrymen  who  had 
settled  in  Formosa,  he  sent  to  the  Dutch  governor  requesting 
leave  to  retire  to  tlie  island  with  his  followers  : this  permission 
was  denied  him,  though  he  was  invited  to  reside  on  the  island 
provided  he  came  without  any  attendants.  The  offer  was 
indignantly  refused  by  Coxinga,  whose  temporary  difficulties 
were  followed  by  more  brilliant  success;  and  he  determined 
on  measures  of  revenge,  whicli  his  powerful  navy  soon  afforded 
him  ample  means  of  eflectiiig.  His  first  step  was  to  cut  off 
all  trade  between  Formosa  and  China.  The  Dutch,  whose 
chief  supplies  were  drawn  from  China,  were  much  distressed 
by  this  measure,  and  tlie  governor  was  so  far  humbled  that  he 
petitioned  Coxinga  to  allow  the  trade  to  be  renewed.  Coxinga 
at  first  refused,  but  on  a second  petition  from  Formosa  he 
withdrew  his  vessels  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island, 
and  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  defence  of  his  three  pro- 
vinces. So  eflectnally  did  he  accomplish  this,  that  the 
emperor  of  China  was  forced  to  come  to  a compromise  witli 
him  ; and  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  provinces  with  the  title 
of  king  or  governor,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  the 
emi)eror.  When  firmly  settled  in  his  government,  his  first 
measure  was  to  endeavour  to  take  possession  of  Formosa. 
Early  in  the  year  1661  he  caused  to  be  circulated  among  bis 
countrymen  on  the  island  a notice  of  his  intentions.  In  March 
he  landed  on  the  island,  took  the  Dutch  town  and  some  small 
forts,  and  summoned  the  govenior  of  Fort  Zealand  to  sur- 
render, offering  to  all  the  Dutch  full  liberty  to  go  away,  or 
remain  on  the  island  with  complete  security  to  lives  and 
properties.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  some  ships  from 
Batavia  then  in  the  road,  the  governor  determined  on  resist- 
ance. Several  bodies  of  soldiers  lauded  from  the  ships,  but 
were  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the  troops  of  Coxinga.  On  the  5th 
of  July  the  fortress  was  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the 
garrison  was  allowed  to  depart  without  molestation.  Coxinga 
then  became  king  of  Formosa,  but  liis  ambition  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  nominal  subjection  of  his  Chinese  possessions  to 
the  Tartar  emperor,  and  he  imprudently  declared  himself 
independent.  The  emperor  was  glad  to  accept  the  assistance 
tendered  by  the  Dutch,  and  Coxinga  found  all  his  courage 
unequal  to  cope  with  the  discipline  of  his  enemies.  He  fell 
in  battle,  and  the  Chinese  provinces  submitted  quietly  to  the 
emperor.  The  crown  of  Formosa  fell  to  the  son  of  Coxinga, 
and,  though  more  tlian  once  attacked  by  tlie  Dutch,  the  island 
remained  attached  to  his  family  until  the  year  1683,  when 
Ching-ke-san,  grandson  of  Coxinga,  preferring  the  quiet  of  pri- 
vate life  to  the  possession  of  a kingdom,  or  fearing  perhaps 
his  inability  to  resist  his  powerful  enemies,  surrendered  Ins 
throne  to  the  emperor  of  China,  who  treated  him  liberally,  and 
allowed  him  to  withdraw  into  honourable  obscurity. 

As  a recompense  for  their  assistance  in  the  war  with  Coxinga, 
the  Dutch  obtained  leave  to  build  a house  at  Canton.  *1  his 
house  soon  became  a fortress,  and  only  a battery  was  wanting 
to  make  it  an  independent  citadel.  To  supply  this  want  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  in  cannons  witliout  the  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese,  whose  vigilance  it  was  difficult  to  deceive.  They 
at  length  adopted  the  expedient  of  enveloping  their  guns  in 
gieat  barrels,  like  water-casks,  and  some  were  successfully 
introduced  in  tliis  manner.  I'heir  battery  was  nearly  com- 
plete when  the  accidental  bursting  of  a cask  discovered  the 
treachery.  That  same  niglit  tlicir  vessels  were  burned  and 
their  fort  demolished ; all  Dutchmen  were  banislied,  and 
trade  with  them  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  When  the 
memory  of  this  attempt  was  in  some  measure  obliterated, 
reiterated  petitions  and  valuable  presents  obtained  a rcstora- 
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tion  of  their  tnule,  nii<l  iii  1702  they  were  permitted  to  csln- 
blisli  a regular  factory  at  Canton. 

When  the  emperor  Kien-Loong  had  completed  a reign  of 
Bixty  years,  he  intended  to  resign  his  crown  to  his  son,  and  it 
seems  to  have  heen  hinted  to  the  Europeans  at  Canton  that 
embassies  from  tlieir  several  nations  to  congmtulate  the  old 
monarch  on  his  long  and  happy  reign  would  be  well  re- 
ceived. We  know  that  an  intimation  of  tliis  sort  was  made 
to  I.ord  JIacartney  on  his  departure  from  China.  The  Eng- 
lisli  did  not  act  upon  it,  but  the  Dutcli  government  at  Batavia 
appointed  M.  Titsingh  and  M.  Van  Braam  to  proceed  to  the 
Chinese  court  in  tlie  hope  that  better  management  would 
enable  them  to  obtain  those  commercial  advantages  and 
redress  of  grievances  which  had  been  refused  to  the  English 
ambassador.  The  Dutch  ambassadors  undertook  the  mission 
witli  the  full  intention  of  profiting  by  the  mistakes  into  which 
they  considered  that  Lord  Macartney  had  fallen,  and  which 
had  proved  fatal  to  his  success.  Their  subdued  and  humble 
deportment  was  accordingly  a striking  contrast  to  the  dignified 
and  manly  bearing  of  the  English  embassy.  Tlie  result  was 
less  encouraging  than  they  had  hoped.  On  the  journey  fo 
Pekin  they  were  treated  with  great  neglect.  Sometimes  they 
were  lodged  in  wretched  hovels,  without  furniture  and  with- 
out cover ; sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  open  air,  when  the  temperature  was  below  the  freezing 
point ; and  it  frequently  happened  that  they  got  nothing  to 
eat  for  twenty-four  hours  together.  Van  Braam  himself  very 
seriously  informs  us  that  the  circumference  of  his  body  was 
diminished  at  least  five  inches  in  the  journey  from  Canton  to 
Pekin.  Their  readiness  to  perform  the  prostrations  subjected 
them  to  the  most  annoying  demands  for  the  repetition  of  them. 
They  were  obliged,  at  least  fifty  times  during  the  journey,  to 
perform  this  degrading  ceremony  before  the  emperor  s name 
painted  on  a piece  of  silk,  and  they  were  often  roused  from 
their  sleep  at  night  for  the  purpose.  They  allowed  the  public 
functionaries  to  trick  them  out  of  the  only  valuable  articles 
among  the  presents  intended  for  the  emperor,  and  to  substitute 
others  of  an  inferior  description.  They  also  allowed  their 
credentials  to  be  examined  and  remodelled  by  the  government 
otiicers  at  Canton. 

On  their  arrival  at  Pekin  they  were  lodged  in  a stable. 
Small  presents  of  victuals  were  occasionally  sent  them  from 
the  emperor,  and  they  were  expected  to  acknowledge  the 
favour  by  performing  the  nine-fold  prostration  on  each  occa- 
sion. After  much  evasion  and  delay  the  embassy  was 
admitted  to  the  imperial  presence  in  January,  1795,  and  had 
to  perform  the  kotow.  The  emperor  spoke  to  A’an  Braam 
about  his  own  great  age,  and  said  that  no  Hollander  bad  ever 
before  been  admitted  to  his  presence.  They  were  then  per- 
mitted to  seat  themselves  on  a carpet,  where  they  were 
furnished  with  a cup  of  milk,  and  were  favoured  with  some 
small  presents,  consisting  of  tobacco-pouches,  scent-bottles,  tea, 
and  China-ware,  which  were  received  with  the  usual  prostra- 
tions. They  remained  while  a comedy  was  acted  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor;  and  on  their  return  home  they 
found  fresh  pork  and  sweetmeats  had  been  sent  from  him  in 
their  absence.  They  were  afterwards  present  at  a grand 
entertainment  given  by  the  emperor  at  Yuen-ming-yuen.  The 
dishes,  of  which  Van  Braam  speaks  widi  considerable  dis- 
respect, were  served  up  in  great  abundance.  When  eating 
was  over,  tlie  emperor  drank  a cup  of  shamshu  (a  sort  of 
spirit  distilled  from  the  lees  of  rice-wine),  and  all  the  guests 
prostrated  themselves  before  him.  The  emperor  condescended 
to  hand  tlieni  a cup  of  this  liquor  himself;  which  set  the 
Dutchmen  again  diligently  to  work  at  their  prostrations,  in 
the  course  of  which  Van  Braam,  who  was  very  corpulent, 
lost  his  hat,  uiton  which  the  old  emperor  laughed  heartily. 
“ Thus,”  says  Van  Braam,  **  I received  a mark  of  distinction 
and  j)redilection  such  os  never  ambassador  was  honoured  with 
before.  1 confess,"  he  continues,  “ tliat  the  recollection  of  my 
suiTerings  from  the  cold  in  waiting  so  long  in  the  morning 
was  very  much  softened  by  tliis  incident.” 


Upon  the  whole,  their  humble  endeavours  fo  make  them- 
selves agreeable  seem  to  have  Ireen  good-naturedly  received 
by  the  empr-ror,  and  tliey  were  allowed  more  opportunities  of 
making  tliemselves  ac<[uainted  with  tlie  interior  of  the  palace 
than  have  often  lieen  permitted  to  Europeans.  But  this  was  all 
that  was  gained  by  tlie  mission.  Tlie  Chinese  chose  to  con- 
sider it  as  exclusively  a mission  of  congratulation,  and  would 
pay  no  attention  to  those  considerations  for  tlie  benefit  of 
trade,  and  applications  for  tlie  redress  of  grievances,  which 
the  ambassador  was  prejiared  to  submit.  The  only  point 
gained  was  the  exemption  from  duties  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  embassy  arrived.  Van  Braam  calculates  that  his  mission 
cost  the  Chinese  emperor  no  less  than  25,000/.  ” But,'  asks  he, 

“ is  that  paying  too  dear  for  this  tribute  of  respectful  affec- 
tion V* 

The  war  between  England  and  Holland,  and  the  ultimate 
incorporation  of  the  latter  country  with  France,  jiut  a complete 
stop  to  the  Dutch  trade  with  China.  The  agents  of  the  trade, 
however,  remained  in  the  country,  continuing  to  receive  their 
regular  salaries;  and  after  tlie  fall  of  Napoleon  the  trade  was 
recommenced.  The  Dutch,  however,  have  not  been  able  to 
recover  the  relative  position  in  tlie  trade  which  they  occupied 
previously  to  the  war,  when  their  transactious  with  China  were 
inferior  only  to  those  of  the  English. 

Esglish. 

The  first  attempt  of  tlie  English  to  share  in  the  advantages 
of  the  trade  with  China  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  1596  three  ships  were  fitted  out  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and 
others,  whose  commander  was  instructed  ‘‘  to  pierce  as  far  as 
China.’’  The  queen  gave  Dudley  a letter  for  “The  most 
high,  serene,  and  powerful  prince  and  ruler  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  China,  the  greatest  empire  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
world.”  The  ships  sailed,  but  never  reached  China,  and  never 
returned  home.  After  some  years  Purchas  obtained  a letter 
from  the  Spanish  captain-general  of  New  .Andalusia,  who 
accused  three  English  ships,  answering  to  the  description,  of 
committing  acts  of  piracy  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  of  having 
taken  three  Portuguese  vessels  from  Goa  which  contained 
jewels  and  other  valuable  property  belonging  to  the  king. 
The  suspicious  document  of  the  Sjianish  governor  barely 
states  that  the  English  crews  were  reduced  by  sickness  to  only 
four  men,  and  that  these  four  men  in  a single  boat,  wherein 
they  had  stowed  all  the  precious  commodiiies  they  could, 
reached  a small  island  close  to  the  Spanish  main.  At  this 
island  they  were  set  upon  and  plundered  of  all  they  had  by  a 
body  of  Spaniards,  who  tlius,  as  the  captain-general  laments, 
possessed  tliemselves  of  what  was  the  property  of  tlie  king. 
He  does  not  mention  the  fate  of  the  four  men,  or  enter  into 
any  furtlier  explanation.  The  real  circumstances  under 
which  these  ships  were  lost  are  thus  unknown;  but  it  ought 
to  be  mentioned  tliat  the  piracy  alluded  to,  or  the  practice  of 
ships  of  rival  nations  plundering  each  other  whenever  they 
could,  was  for  a long  time  prevalent.  The  Portuguese,  the 
first  settlers,  attacked  tlie  Dutch;  the  Dutch  attacked  die 
Portuguese ; both  were  hostile  to  the  English,  and  the  English 
retaliated  on  both.  By  the  laws  of  war  these  attacks  were 
justified  while  tlicir  respective  govemmenU  in  Europe,  as  it 
often  hapiKiied,  were  belligerents,  or  in  a state  of  open  hos- 
tility ; but  it  probably  often  happened  in  tlie  Eastern,  as  in 
the  Caribbean  seas,  that  they  continued  tlieir  hatred  and 
hostilities  when  tlicre  was  jieace  between  tlieir  respective 
countries  at  home.  The  timid  and  peaceful  Chinese,  how- 
ever, must  have  lieen  disgusted  at  seeing  their  own  shores 
made  the  scenes  of  tliese  contentious;  and  it  certainly  could 
have  been  no  recommendation  to  Europeans,  or  to  tlie 
Christian  doctrine  which  tliey  professed,  and  would  have 
taught  the  Chinese,  to  learn  tliat  tliey  met  so  for  from 
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llieir  own  homes  to  murder,  plunder,  or  calumniate  each 
Other. 

The  first  circumstances  which  brouglit  the  Kiiglisli  into 
actual  contact  with  the  Chinese  were  certainly  not  calculated 
to  give  them  a favourable  opinion  of  our  countrymen.  The 
Dutch  are  accused  of  having  committed  outrages  upon  Chi- 
nese ships  under  English  colours,  in  order  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  against  us;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
English  was  bad  enough  to  render  such  a measure  quite 
superfluous.  In  1605,  nearly  a century  after  the  first  Portu- 
guese communication,  Sir  E.  Michelbourne,  who  had  a 
patent  for  trading  to  the  Eastern  seas,  not  only  seized  the 
ships  of  any  nation  which  he  met  with,  but  also  plundered 
several  valuable  Chinese  junks.  These  depredations  caused 
tlie  English  to  l>e  particularly  designated  as  the  enemies  of 
China,  trade  with  them  wiis  expressly  prohibited,  and  they 
continued  for  many  years  the  most  feared  and  disliked  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  1637  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  English 
to  establish  a commercial  intercourse  with  China.  An  agree- 
ment having  been  made  between  the  Portuguese  viceroy  of 
Goa  and  tlie  Englisli  president  at  Surat  that  the  English 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  to  China  and  to  the  Portuguese 
settlements  in  India,  the  British  merchants  sent  four  ships  and 
a pinnace  under  the  command  of  Captain  Weddel  to  Macao, 
whicli  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese.  Jealoixs 
of  dividing  their  commercial  advantages,  the  Portuguese  re- 
presented tlie  exactions  and  duties  forced  from  them  by  the 
Chinese  to  be  so  oppressive  tliat  their  trade  was  rather  a loss 
than  a gain.  Suspecting  the  motives  of  this  advice,  the  Eng- 
lish determined  on  proceeding,  and  early  in  June  the  pinnace 
with  fifty  men  and  a ship’s  barge  were  despatched  to  the  river 
of  Canton. 

On  reaching  an  anchorage  in  the  river  they  landed,  and 
were  hospitably  entertained  at  a native  village.  In  their  sub- 
sequent progress  up  tlie  river  they  met  a fleet  of  20  junks.  The 
officers  were  courteously  invited  on  board,  and  a Portuguese 
negro,  who  understood  Chinese,  interpreted  between  tliem  and 
their  hosts.  They  were  closely  questioned  as  to  their  motives 
for  thus  forcing  their  way  to  Canton  against  the  rules  of  the 
empire.  They  replied  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  a power- 
ful king  of  the  West,  who,  being  at  peace  with  all  his  neigh- 
bours, wished  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  great  emperor; 
tliat  he  had  commissioned  them  to  make  such  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce  as  might  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  both 
nations;  and  that  they  would  willingly  pay  such  demands  as 
it  might  please  tlie  emperor  to  impose.  Questions  were  then 
put  to  ascertain  whether  any  Chinese  pilot  had  aided  them  in 
tiieir  endeavours  to  reach  Canton;  but  the  English  officers, 
wishing  to  give  their  hosts  a high  idea  of  their  skill  in  naviga- 
tion, assured  them  that  they  could  discover  and  sail  through 
the  most  difficult  straits,  and  tliat  all  seas  were  well  known  to 
tliem.  W'ith  a force  fully  able  to  compel,  the  Chinese  de- 
scended to  bargain,  and  offered  to  conduct  the  officers  to  Can- 
ton, where  they  might  present  their  petition  to  tlie  viceroy,  pro- 
vided the  pinnace  would  instantly  return  to  Macao.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  party  went  on  towards  Canhm ; but  they 
were  met  by  a boat  from  the  viceroy  about  five  leagues  from 
Canton,  and  informed  that  if  they  would  return  to  Macao  their 
petition  should  be  granted.  Wishing  to  give  no  cause  for 
offence,  and  conscious  also  of  their  real  weakness,  tliey  re- 
turned ; but,  instead  of  the  expected  arrangements,  they  found 
only  derision  for  their  credulity.  Towards  the  end  of  July 
tlie  whole  fleet  sailed  for  Canton.  They  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Tiger's  Gate,  a narrow  passage  better  known  to  Euro- 
peans by  the  name  of  the  Boca  Tigris,  when  they  were  met  by 
some  official  personages,  amongst  whom  it  would  appear  were 
some  of  their  former  entertainers,  who,  after  some  specious 
explanations  of  their  conduct,  promised  the  English  that  Uiey 
should  positively  have  an  audience  of  the  viceroy  if  they 
would  remain  at  anchor  for  six  days  wliere  they  now  lay.  The 
English  consented,  though  they  were  not  without  suspicion. 
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, They  passed  the  interval  in  apparent  inaction,  hut  closely 
watching  the  proceedings  of  the  Chinese;  who,  on  their  side, 
were  diligently  employed  in  conveying  cannon  to  a fortifica- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anchorage.  In  four  days, 
conceiving  that  they  had  everything  in  readiness  to  destroy  the 
English  ships,  they  fired  a volley  into  the  midst  of  the  fleet. 
Their  shot,  being  ill-directed,  did  little  harm,  and  before  they 
could  again  discharge  their  unwieldy  artillery  the  English 
guns  bore  upon  their  batteries,  and  made  fearful  havoc 
amongst  them.  The  bombardment  lasted  above  two  hours; 
when,  the  guns  of  the  enemy  having  been  silent  a considerable 
time,  it  was  thought  proper  to  attack  the  fort  by  land  : 100 
men  were  put  on  shore  without  opposition ; they  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  fortress,  and  found  it  empty.  The  Chinese  had 
prudently  retired ; and  our  countrymen  were  contented  with 
demolishing  tlie  works,  planting  the  British  flag,  and  carrying 
off  the  guns.  But  the  success  of  their  arms  was  not  calculated 
to  promote  the  success  of  their  commercial  speculation.  They 
remained  at  anchor,  irresolute  and  undetermined.  Neither 
friend  nor  enemy  appeared,  and  they  began  to  be  in  want  of 
fresh  provisions.  Unwilling  to  do  anything  which  might  have 
a hostile  appearance,  they  sent  an  officer  with  only  seven  men 
to  purcliase  provisions  on  shove.  The  little  party  advanced 
above  a mile  into  the  interior,  and  found  some  villages,  where 
they  bought  a stock  of  hogs  and  poultry.  While  engaged  in 
the  purchase  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  200  Chinese,  who 
attempted  to  cut  oft'  their  retreat  to  the  boats,  but  were  kept  at 
a respectful  distance  by  tlieir  experience  of  the  effect  of  tlie 
English  guns.  The  party  succeeded  in  reaching  the  boats. 

The  English  now  made  another  attempt  to  address  the  vice- 
roy. They  wrote  a firm  but  respectful  letter,  complaining  of 
the  had  faith  winch  had  been  shown  towards  them,  requesting 
permission  to  open  a trade,  and  offering  to  restore  the  captured 
guns.  An  inferior  mandarin  was  sent  to  them  to  inquire  more 
particularly  into  their  intentions.  Ultimately  the  mandarin 
was  empowered  to  convey  them  to  Canton,  where  they  had  an 
audience  of  the  viceroy.  They  had  prepared  a petition,  which 
they  were  directed  to  present  on  their  knees.  The  petition 
appeared  to  be  favourably  received.  The  former  opposition 
was  attributed  entirely  to  the  calumnies  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
leave  was  granted  to  the  English  to  take  possession  of  some 
island  outside  the  river,  which  they  might  fortify  and  make 
the  centre  of  their  commerce.  The  cannon  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish were  restored,  and  trade  was  commenced.  Cloths,  British 
goods,  and  money,  were  conveyed  to  Canton  ; and  sugar,  gin- 
ger, and  China  goods,  were  taken  on  board  the  English  shijw. 
Everything  appeared  to  be  going  on  prosperously ; but,  whether 
the  Chinese  government  had  been  insincere  from  the  beginning, 
or  whether  it  altered  its  conduct  from  the  representations  and 
bribes  of  the  Portuguese,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  However 
tliis  may  he,  fheir  conduct  suddenly  changed.  While  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  English  fleet  at  Macao 
by  means  of  lire-ships,  tlie  officers  at  Canton  were  closely  con- 
fined in  the  house  they  occupied,  fire  and  food  denied  them, 
and  a guard  placed  at  their  door,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  starving  them  to  death.  The  officers,  after  waiting  patiently 
a day  or  two,  and  finding  their  biscuit  exhausted,  resolved  to 
force  their  way  out.  They  chopped  some  wood  into  thin 
pieces,  piled  it  against  the  door,  and,  having  obtained  a fire  by 
the  help  of  a burning-glass,  they  proceeded  to  kindle  the 
chopped  wood,  with  the  intention  of  firing  tlie  house  and 
escaping  in  the  tumult.  These  operations  had  been  watched 
through  tlie  crevices  of  the  door  by  the  Chinese  guards,  who 
were  now  very  eager  to  open  the  door.  This  was  at  length  done, 
but  they  were  still  confined  to  the  house,  though  their  impri- 
sonment could  not  then  have  been  very  rigorous,  as  they  are  re- 
presented to  have  obtained  victuals  from  the  persons  who  passed 
the  place  by  threatening  to  shoot  them  witli  their  pistols  incase 
of  refusal.  The  conduct  of  their  guards  was  probably  in  some 
degree  influenced  by  the  hourly  intelligence  they  were  receiv- 
ing of  devastations  in  their  neighbourhood  by  tlie  crews  of  tlie 
Englisli  ships,  who,  enraged  at  the  delentiou  of  their  officers, 
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wer.?  laying  waste  the  ])lantatlnns,  Imiiiiiig  the  villages,  and. 
sinking  or  disabling  all  the  vessels  they  could  meet  with.  The 
continuance  of  this  destruction  soon  detcrniine<l  the  Chinese  to 
a more  ])acilic  line  of  conduct : they'  released  the  oHlcers  from 
confinement,  permitted  the  Knglish  to  conclude  their  trade, 
and  were  glad  to  see  the  fleet  quit  the  river  in  the  month  of 
October.  Tliey  were  no  sooner  gone  than  an  edict  was  issued 
strictly  prohibiting  all  trade  with  the  Knglish  nation;  and  their 
fear  of  die  Knglish  was  so  great,  that  20  years  afterwards,  in  an 
answer  to  a Dutch  petition  to  be  allowed  commercial  inter- 
course, it  was  stated  that  the  petitioners  must  prove  themselves 
not  to  he  Knglishmen  before  they  could  be  allowed  to  trade ; 
for  the  Knglish  were  die  declared  enemies  of  China,  as  they 
had  arrived  in  the  river  with  ships  of  war,  which  had  not  only 
beaten  their  navy,  sinking  and  burning  many  of  their  ships, 
but  had  battered  their  castles,  taken  their  great  men  prisoners, 
and  had  fought  altogether  more  like  devils  than  men  ; in  con- 
sequence of  which  any  Chinese  who  should  trade  with  them 
would  be  a traitor  to  his  country. 

Two  or  three  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a footing  in 
China,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  rendered  them  unavail- 
ing. For  a short  period  after  the  Tartar  conquest,  when  the 
southern  provinces  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese, 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Knglish  to  those  who  refused  to 
submit  to  the  conqueror  procured  them  a residence  on  the 
islands  of  Amoy  and  Quemoy ; but  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
empire  soon  afterwards  deprived  them  of  this  advantage.  It 
was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  century  that  they  were 
allowed,  with  other  Kuropean  nations,  to  partake  of  that  com- 
merce which  has  since  so  vastly  increased  in  their  hands. 

Ill  modern  times  the  Knglisli,  as  well  as  the  Russians,  have 
come  into  direct  territorial  contact  with  the  Chinese.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  arisen  from  the  gradual  extension  of  the  English 
power  in  the  East  Indies.  The  first  Englishman  who  put  his 
foot  on  the  territory  of  a country  dependent  on  China,  in  this 
direction,  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Moorcroft,  who  was  sent 
into  Tibet  to  procure  specimens  of  that  species  of  goat  from 
whose  hair  the  Caohemir  shawls  are  manufactured.  After 
crossing  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Moorcroft  reached  the  com- 
mercial town  of  Gortrope,  which,  with  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, was  held  for  the  Grand  Lama  as  a dependency  of  the  Chi- 
nese government.  From  tlie  courteousness  with  which  he  was 
received  by  tbe  daba,  or  governor  of  this  town,  and  from  the 
resources  the  place  ofl'ered  to  trade,  it  was  at  first  hoped  that  a 
road  might  be  opened  to  it,  and  a commercial  intercourse  esta- 
blished between  it  and  our  Indian  territories.  But  Chinese 
jealousy  was  as  awake  as  ever.  No  sooner  was  Moorcroft's 
visit  to  Gortrope  known  to  the  Chinese  government  than  it 
manifested  the  highest  indignation  and  deprived  the  governor 
of  his  olBce.  Mr.  Webb,  who  shortly  after  attempted  to  repeat 
the  journey  of  Mr.  Moorcroft,  was  arrested  at  the  very  frontier, 
and  sent  back  with  the  most  positive  assurance  that  no  Eng- 
lishman should  again  be  permitted  to  enter  that  country. 

The  first  encounter  of  the  British  troops  witli  the  Tartars 
who  arc  dependent  on  China,  took  place  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  when  the  British,  having  esta- 
blished their  power  over  Central  Indiaamt  some  of  the  northern 
provinces, carried  their  arms  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary 
of  that  country.  Here  the  British  soldiera  were  astonished  at 
finding  an  enemy  clad  in  furs,  and  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  Tlie  Tartars  were  no  less  astonished  at  meeting  an 
army  of  disciplined  troops,  admirably  dressed  and  accoutred, 
whose  artillery  was  such  as  they  had  never  before  seen,  and 
whose  musketry  was  irresistible.  The  teshoo  lama,  the  3]iiritual 
chief  of  those  Tartars  who  belonged  to  the  country  of  Buolan, 
Uiought  it  exiieilient  to  negotiate  with  such  fonni.lable  enemies, 
and  sent  a friendly  mission  to  the  British  government,  with 
presents  of  gold,  gold-dust,  musk,  Tibet  woollens,  and  Chinese 
silks. 

Mr.  Hastings  acceded  to  the  pacific  proposals  of  the  Tartar 
lama,  and  sent  an  English  embassy  to  him  in  return.  Mr. 
Bogle,  the  head  of  this  mission,  iwsscd  several  months  at  the 


lama's  capital,  and  thought  Ixe  saw  a probability  of  opening  ao 
advantageous  commercial  intercourse  with  that  country,  and 
tlirougli  it  with  China  Proper.  I'his  jn^obability  must  always 
have  licen  very  slight,  and,  unfortunately,  tlie  Knglishmen’s 
friend,  the  lama,  who  was  just  setting  olT  for  China,  died  sud- 
denly on  reaching  Pekin. 

Tlie  w'arlikc  tril>e  of  tlie  Gorkhalis,  who  possessed  them- 
selves of  a great  part  of  Ne|>aul,  came  in  hostile  collisiou 
with  tlie  Tartars  of  Tibet,  and  invaded  their  territory.  On  this 
u Cliinesc  army  of  40,000  men  advanced  against  them,  and 
not  only  drove  them  from  Tibet,  but  followed  them  into  their 
own  territory  in  Nepaul.  Thus  was  an  army  of  tlie  Celestial 
Empire  acting  witliin  tlie  frontiers  of  India,  and  the  rich  pos- 
sessions of  tlie  English  in  tlie  plains  of  Bengal  were  visible  to 
the  Chinese  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  which  they 
occupied. 

The  government  of  Nepaul  applied  for  assistance  against  the 
Chinese  to  tlie  Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  who  thought  proper  to 
refuse  it.  This  was  about  1791-2.  Tlie  Chinese,  however, 
soon  retired;  and  in  tbe  course  of  a few  years  the  British 
power  had  such  inOuence  in  tlie  territory  which  the  Chinese 
had  invaded  as  to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  a line  of  English  seutinels  were  within 
hail  of  a line  of  Chinese  sentinels. 

The  enterprising  disposition  of  our  cotintrymen  has,  ever 
since  their  0rst  visit  to  China,  been  strongly  stimulated  by  a 
desire  to  penetrate  into  the  country  ; but  until  the  end  of  the 
lost  cenhiry,  when  a British  embassy  was  admitted,  they  met 
insurmountable  obstacles  wherever  tliey  turned  their  steps. 
Except  a hasty  and  somewhat  hazardous  peep  into  Canton  and 
the  country  a little  beyond  it,  and  an  occasional  descent  oo 
tbe  coast,  they  saw  nothing  of  the  vast  empire.  The  most  re- 
markable exertions  ever  made  for  the  object  of  exploring 
China  were  by  Mr.  Manning,  a gentleman  of  family  and  for- 
tune, who  early  in  life  was  inflamed  with  a desire  of  penetrat- 
ing the  obscurity  in  which  so  large  a portion  of  mankind  lay 
hidden.  He  went  to  Canton,  and  resided  there  for  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  obtained  so  perfect  a mastery  of  their  language^ 
and  so  complete  a knowledge  of  all  their  manners  and  cere- 
monies, that  he  could  pass  for  a Chinese  gentleman.  Thus 
prepared,  and  confldent  in  the  acquirements  that  had  cost  him 
so  much  time  and  labour,  he  was  setting  out  for  his  journey  to 
the  interior  when  he  was  intercepted  by  some  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  who  told  him  that  his  unlawful  purpose  was  well 
known  to  them,  and  that  he  must  immediately  forego  it  and 
retrace  his  steps.  Sorely  disappointed,  but  not  thrown  into 
despair,  by  this  repulse,  Mr.  Manning  embarked  for  India, 
traversed  that  extensive  country,  and  at  last  came  down  upon 
tlie  Chinese  frontier  on  tliat  side,  at  a point  where,  from  various 
circumstances,  he  liopcd  he  should  be  able  to  penetrate,  and 
make  his  way  into  tlie  interior  of  the  empire,  without  exciting 
suspicion.  But  he  had  not  advanced  many  miles  M-hen  he  was 
met  by  tlie  vigilant  Chinese,  and  again  expelled  from  their  ter- 
ritory. In  spite  of  all  his  advantages,  which  so  few  can  ever 
hope  to  obtain,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  Iris  long-cherished 
project. 

The  first  embassy  sent  to  China  by  tlie  British  government 
was  that  of  Lord  I^Iacartney,  which  left  England  in  1792,  and 
arrived  in  China  the  year  following.  Its  olgcct  was  to  open  a 
more  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  China,  and  to  obtain 
some  relief  to  the  Britisli  trade  from  the  restrictions  to  which  it 
has  always  been  subjected. 

Wlicn  (he  vessels  containing  the  amliassador  and  Iris  suite 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hei-hoo  river,  two  mandarins  of 
(he  first  class  came  to  congratulate  them  on  their  arrival,  and 
behaved  with  so  much  civility  as  to  prepossess  the  ambassador 
in  favour  of  the  Chinese.  Provisions  were  supplied  in  great 
abundance,  and  no  marks  of  respect  seem  to  have  been  omitted. 
Tlie  ambassador  and  suite  left  (be  vessels  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  mid  proceeded  towards  Pekin  in  boats.  The  banks  of 
tbe  river  as  they  |>assed  were  crowded  with  people,  wlio  exhi- 
bited the  utmost  anxiety  to  see  the  strange  “ tribute-bearers.*' 
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In  this  character  tliey  appeared  to  the  people ; for,  through  some 
strange  inadvertence  or  mistake,  Chinese  flags  inscribed  with 
this  designation  were  allowed  to  wave  over  the  vessels  in  which 
the  embassy  proceeded  to  Pekin.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived 
there  than  it  was  intimated  that  the  ambassador  would  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  the  Chinese  prostrations  at  the  audience  with 
the  emperor.  There  was  much  squabbling  on  this  subject. 
The  ambassador  ultimately  oftered  to  perform  tlie  kotaw  before 
tlie  emperor,  if  some  high  officer  of  state  would  previously 
perform  the  same  ceremonies  of  homage  before  a picture  of 
George  III.  Tins  was  declined  ; and  it  was  finally  conceded 
that  the  ambassador  should  perform  the  same  reverence  as  on 
entering  the  presence  of  his  own  king. 

The  emperor  was  at  that  time  at  Zhc-hol  in  Tartary,  and 
the  embassy  was  under  the  necessity  of  proceeding  thither. 
They  accordingly  passed  the  great  wall,  and  on  arriving  at  tlieir 
destination  were  admitted  to  an  audience  in  the  gardens  of 
Zhe-hol,  where  tents  had  been  pitched  for  the  occasion,  and 
where  they  found  in  attendance  a large  assemblage  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal persons  in  the  empire.  Several  of  the  courtiers  were,  by 
the  direction  of  the  emperor  himself,  partly  dressed  in  English 
cloth,  in  compliment  to  the  embassy,  although  the  usual  court 
etiquette  prescribes  the  use  of  dresses  of  silk  or  fur  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden  was  a spa- 
cious and  magnificent  tent,  supported  by  gilded  or  painted  and 
varnished  pillars,  and  composed  of  canvas  painted  yellow. 
Witliin  was  placed  the  throne,  on  which  light  was  thrown  by 
windows  in  the  sides  of  the  tent.  Opposite  the  throne  was  a 
wide  opening,  from  which  a yellow  fly-tent  projected  to  a con- 
siderable distance. 

Soon  after  daylight  the  approach  of  the  emperor  was  an- 
nounced by  music.  He  soon  appeared  from  behind  a high 
mountain  skirted  with  trees,  as  if  from  a sacred  grove,  preceded 
by  a number  of  men  employed  in  proclaiming  aloud  his  vir- 
tues and  bis  power.  He  was  seated  in  an  open  chair,  or 
triumphal  car,  borne  by  16  men,  and  followed  by  guards, 
officers  of  the  household,  flag  and  umbrella  bearers,  and  music. 
He  was  dressed  in  plain  dark  silk,  with  a velvet  bonnet,  not 
much  different  in  shape  from  that  worn  by  the  Scotch  High- 
landers : a large  pearl  in  the  front  of  it  was  the  only  ornament 
about  bis  person.  Lord  Macartney  and  Sir  George  Staunton, 
the  principal  performers  in  the  English  part  of  the  ceremony, 
attired  themselves  for  the  occasion  somewhat  in  conformity 
with  Chinese  notions  of  propriety.  His  lordship  wore  tlie  broad 
mantle  and  decorations  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  Sir 
George  wore  the  scarlet  gown  of  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  of 
Oxford.  On  the  approach  of  the  emperor  the  gentlemen  of 
tlie  embassy  came  forth  from  tlieir  tent  and  knelt  on  one  knee 
os  he  passed,  while  the  Chinese  made  their  usual  prostrations. 

As  soon  as  the  emjieror  was  seated  on  his  throne  the  ambas- 
sador advanced,  holding  between  both  bonds,  lifted  above  bis 
head,  the  magnificent  gold  box,  adonied  with  jewels,  which 
contained  the  King  of  England's  letter  to  the  emperor.  In 
this  manner,  says  the  ambassador  himself,  “ I walked  deliberately 
up,  and,  ascending  the  steps  of  the  throne,  delivered  it  into  the 
emperor  fl  own  hands,  who,  having  received  it,  passed  it  to  the 
minister,  by  whom  it  was  placed  on  the  cushion.  He  then 
gave  me,  as  the  first  present  from  him  to  his  Majesty,  the 
fu-shety  a symbol  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  expressed  his 
hopes  that  my  sovereign  and  he  should  always  live  in  good 
correspondence  and  amity.  It  is  a whitish  agate-looking  stone, 
perhaps  serpentine,  about  a foot  and  a half  long,  curiously 
carved  and  highly  prized  by  tlie  Chinese ; but  to  me  it  does 
not  appear  iu  itself  to  be  of  any  great  value.”  * 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  this  reception  was,  in  the 
highest  degree,  honourable.  The  ambassador  then,  according  to 
etiquette,  presented  his  own  present,  consisting  of  a pair  of  beau- 
tiful enamelled  watclies  set  with  diamonds,  which  was  returned 
with  an  of  a greenish-coloured  serpentine  stone  of  tlie 

same  emblematic  character  as  the  former.  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton was  then  introduced,  and  presented  the  emperor  with  two 
• Itarrow,  p.  197. 


elegant  air-guns,  which  was  returned  by  an  eu-shee  neaily  simi- 
lar to  that  given  to  Lord  Macartney.  Other  presents  were  also 
sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  otlier  members  of  the  embassy. 

During  these  ceremonials,  which  were  lengthened  by  the 
necessity  of  having  what  was  said  on  each  side  interpreted,  the 
emperor  appeared  perfectly  unreserved,  cheerful,  and  unaffected. 
Adverting  to  the  tediousness  of  the  mode  of  communication,  he 
asked  wlietlier  any  person  in  the  embassy  understood  tlie 
Cliinese  language,  and  being  informed  that  the  ambassador's 
page  (Sir  George  Staunton's  son),  a boy  then  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  had  alone  made  some  proficiency  in  it,  the  emperor 
directed  that  he  should  be  brought  up  to  the  throne,  and  then 
desired  him  to  speak  Chinese.  Kien-Lung  was  so  much  pleased 
either  with  what  the  lad  said,  or  with  his  modest  countenance 
and  manner,  that  he  took  from  his  girdle  a purse  hanging  from 
it  for  holding  areca-nut,  and  presented  it  to  him.  The  purse 
was  merely  of  plain  yellow  silk,  with  the  figure  of  the  five- 
clawed  dragon  and  some  Tartar  characters  worked  upon  it ; 
but  purses  are  employed  by  tlie  Chinese  emperor  like  ribands 
by  European  kings,  being  distributed  as  rewards  of  merit  among 
his  subjects ; and  a present  of  his  own  purse  is  a high  mark  of 
personal  favour,  for  the  Chinese,  like  other  Eastern  people, 
prize  beyond  all  other  gifts  articles  which  have  been  worn  by 
the  sovereign  himself.  The  gift  of  the  imperial  purse  accord- 
ingly procured  for  young  Staunton  the  flattering  notice  of  all 
the  mandarins. 

After  this,  ambassadors  from  Birma  and  Little  Bucharia 
were  introduced,  and,  having  performed  the  kotaw,  were  speedily 
dismissed.  Lord  Macarbiey,  and  the  three  persons  who  ac- 
companied him,  were  then  conducted  to  cushions,  on  which 
they  sat  to  the  left  of  the  throne.*  A table  was  laid  for  every 
two  guests,  and  as  soon  as  all  were  seated,  the  tables  were  un- 
covered and  exhibited  a splendid  banquet.  The  tables  were 
small,  but  on  each  of  them  was  a pyramid  of  dishes  and  bowls 
piled  upon  each  other,  and  containing  a great  variety  of  viands 
and  fruits.  A table  was  also  placed  before  the  throne,  and  the 
emperor  api>eared  to  eat  heartily.  Tea  also  was  served;  and 
it  was  noted  that,  whenever  a dish  or  cup  was  carried  to  him, 
the  bearer  held  it  high  above  his  head,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  in  which  tlie  ambassador  had  been  instructed  to  carry 
the  King  of  England’s  letter  to  the  tJirone. 

During  this  repast  the  emperor  exhibited  the  most  consider- 
ate attention  to  bis  European  guests.  He  sent  them  several 
dishes  from  his  own  table,  together  with  some  liqueurs  distilled 
or  extracted  from  rice,  herbs,  and  honey.  When  all  was  over, 
Lord  Macartney  says,  “ He  sent  for  Sir  George  Staunton  and 
me  to  come  to  him,  and  gave  to  each  of  us,  with  his  own  hands, 
a cup  of  warm  wine,  which  we  immediately  drank  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  found  it  very  pleasant  and  comfortable,  the  morning 
being  cold  and  raw.  Among  other  things  he  asked  me  the  age 
of  my  sovereign,  and,  being  informed  of  it,  said  he  hoped  he 
might  live  as  many  years  as  himself,  which  were  then  83.  His 
manner  was  dignified,  but  affable  and  condescending,  and  liis 
reception  of  us  was  very  gracious  and  satisfactory.’* 

When  the  festival  was  concluded  the  emperor  descended 
from  the  throne,  and  marched  with  a finn  step  and  erect  atti- 
tude to  the  open  chair  which  was  waiting  for  him.  Thus  ter- 
minated a ceremony  which,  in  all  its  circumstances,  had  lasted 
five  hours.  During  the  entertainment  various  exhibitions  of 
wrestling,  tumbling,  wire-dancing,  together  with  dramatic  re- 
presentations, were  exhibited  opposite  the  emperor  s tent,  but  at 
a considerable  distance  from  it.  Nothing  struck  Sir  George 
Staunton  more  than  “ the  solemnity  and  silence,  approaching 
to  religious  awe,  with  which  the  whole  business  was  conducted. 
No  conversation  among  the  guests,  no  bustle  among  the  attend- 
ants. The  commanding  feature  of  the  scene  was  the  calm 
dignity  and  sober  pomp  of  Asiatic  grandeur,  which  European 
refinements  have  not  yet  attained.” 

The  embassy  was  afterwards  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
emperor’s  birtliday,  and  again  were  invited  to  witness  the  re- 

• The  loft  hand,  not  tho  right  hand  as  with  us,  is  the  station  of 
honour  among  tlie  Chinese. 
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presentation  of  a comctly  and  otlicr  diversions  wliich  took  i 
place  in  the  cm\iewT’8  presence  tlie  following  day.  On  this  | 
last  occasion  tlie  emperor  conversed  with  I^rd  Macartney  and 
Sir  George  Staunton  : he  said  they  were  perliaps  surprised  to 
sec  a man  of  his  age  present  at  such  spectacles.  It  was  oidy  on 
particular  occasions,  such  as  this,  that  he  assisted  at  them ; for 
the  care  of  watching  over  the  safety  of  his  people,  and  of  en- 
acting laws  for  their  welfare,  left  him  no  leisure  for  such 
amusements.  He  then  gave  the  ambassador,  for  the  King  of 
Knglnml,  some  curious  old  gems  which  he  particularly  valued, 
as  they  had  been  SOO  years  in  his  family,  together  with  a little 
book  containing  some  stanzas  of  his  own  composition,  and  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand.  He  also  gave  the  ambassador  for  him- 
self a similar  autograph  book,  together  with  several  purses  for 
areca-nut;  Sir  George  Staunton  also  received  a purse,  and 
some  small  presents  were  sent  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
embassy. 

The  desire  of  the  Chinese  government  that  the  embassy 
should  depart  was  at  last  intimated  with  considerable  delicacy. 
It  was  said  that  the  emperor,  when  he  heard  of  the  ambassador  s 
indisposition,  and  the  loss  of  several  persons  of  his  suite  by 
death  since  his  arrival  in  China,  had  remarked  how  much 
strangers  were  liable  to  suflerfrom  the  severe  winters  of  Pekin; 
and  being  apprehensive  that  the  health  of  his  present  visitors 
would  sustain  much  injury  if  they  continued  there,  he  thought 
it  might  be  desirable  for  them  to  set  out  before  the  rivers  and 
canals  were  frozen,  as  the  route  by  land  was  necessarily  fa- 
tiguing and  inconvenient.  The  next  evening  the  answer  of  the 
emperor  to  the  king's  letter  was  brought  in  great  state  to  the 
ambassador's  hotel.  At  the  same  time  were  brought  several 
chests  containing  presents  from  the  emperor  to  the  king.  Other 
presents  came  also  for  the  ambassador  and  all  the  persons  of 
his  suite,  the  meanest  serv  ant  present  not  being  left  without 
some  token  of  the  emperors  munificence.  Presents  were  also 
supplied  for  all  the  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  ships 
which  brought  the  embassy  to  China. 

The  officers  of  the  government  carefully  avoided  all  discus- 
sion on  the  particular  points  which  formed  the  business  of  the 
embassy.  It  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  consider  the 
English  mission  merely  as  one  of  compliment,  and  to  merge 
the  particular  subjects,  to  which  the  ambassador  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  call  attention,  in  general  professions  of  good-will. 
Among  other  things  it  was  stated  in  the  imperial  letter  that, 
although  the  proposals  contained  nothing  in  tliemselves  improper, 
tliey  tended  to  introduce  new  things,  which  the  emperor  at  his 
advanced  age  was  most  anxious  to  avoid.  Tlie  ambassador 
felt,  upon  the  whole,  tliat  his  mission,  although  it  could  not 
conclude  any  business  or  establish  any  new  relations  between 
England  and  China,  had  produced  a good  eftect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese.  This  view  of  the  matter  was  confirmed 
at  Canton,  where  despatches  from  the  emperor  intimated  that 
the  return  of  an  English  minister  to  his  court  would  be  most 
welcome  to  him ; adding  that  he  intended  in  the  year  1796, 
when  he  should  have  completed  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
to  resign  his  crown,  and  sliould  be  happy  on  that  occasion,  or 
as  soon  after  os  might  be  convenient,  to  see  an  ambassador 
from  England.* 

Twenty  years,  however,  elapsed  before  another  ambassador 
to  China  was  appointed.  The  redress  of  the  grievances  and 
obstructions  which  were  felt  with  increased  severity  at  Canton 
was  the  object  which  this  second  mission  had  in  view. 

The  charge  of  tliis  embassy,  which  left  England  in  February 
1816,  was  intrusted  to  Ix>rd  Amherst,  assisted  by  two  com- 
missioners, Sir  George  Staunton  f and  Mr.  Ellis.  Tlie  em- 
bassy, consisting  of  seventy-four  persons,  disembarked  at  the 

• StAunton’s  Account  of  Lord  Macarincy'ti  KmbAssy ; Barrow’n  Travels 
In  China,  which  contains  eatracta  from  Lord  Macartney's  own  Journals : 
and  GuUlafTs  History  of  China,  vol.  ii. 

+ Tills  Sir  George  SUonton  is  the  son  of  the  Sir  George  who  was 
secretary  of  cmljasay  under  Lord  Macartney,  and  himself  the  person 
who  wlieii  A lad  was  so  favourably  noticed  by  Kien<Lung.  At  this 
time  he  was  already  in  China  as  pn>.-iidcnt  of  the  Hast  India  Company’s 
■elect  committee  at  Canton.  He  Joined  the  mission  on  iu  arrival  on 
the  t:iiinc8c  coast. 
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entrance  of  the  Pei-hoo  river,  and  having  been  met  by  lliree 
Clunese  commissioners,  apjxiiiited  to  receive  tliem,  proceeded 
up  the  river  in  lioats,  the  Hags  of  which  Ixire  the  usual  inscrip- 
tion of  tribute-bearers,"  On  tlie  third  day  liter  arrived  at 
Tieu-sing,  and  remained  tlierc  one  day.  Mr.  GutzlafTsays  lie 
has  often  sjmkeii  with  natives  at  this  place  alxiut  the  impression 
which  file  embassy  made  at  its  first  appearance:— ‘‘  There  was 
only  oue  voice  upon  tlie  subject.  Five  armed  vessels  could 
not  have  been  sent  for  the  mere  purpose  of  bearing  triliute.  If 
the  English  had  not  come  to  conquer,  and  drive  from  the 
throne  a weak  prince,  they  would  not  have  come  with  so  many 
men-of-war.  But  if  they  were  anxious  to  conclude  a com- 
mercial treaty  they  brought  tliese  vessels  in  order  to  give  weight 
to  their  demands,  and  to  take  tlie  only  reasonable  way  of  gain- 
ing advantage — compulsion.” 

During  tlie  pause  at  Tieu-sing  the  Chinese  insisted  upon  the 
performance  of  the  nine  prostrations  by  the  ambassador  when 
be  should  be  introduced  to  tlie  presence  of  the  emperor.  Tlie 
demand,  however,  was  strenuously  resisted.  Tliii  matter  had 
been  left  by  the  British  government  to  the  discretion  of  the 
ambassador ; and  although  he  and  Mr.  Ellis  felt  the  ceremony 
repugnant  to  individual  feeling  and  to  the  practice  of  modem 
European  courts,  yet  they  scarcely  thought  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  sacrifice  the  essential  objects  of  the  mission  to  a 
matter  of  etiquette.  They  proposed,  howev  er,  to  be  guided  in 
this  matter  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  had  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  country. 
Sir  George  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony,  as  not  only  incumpatible  with  personal  and  national 
respectability,  but  as  calculated  to  have  an  injurious  eflect 
upon  the  East  India  Company's  interests  at  Canton.  If  the 
explanation  given  of  the  ceremony  in  the  recent  work  of  Gutz- 
lafT  be  correct,  Sir  George  had  certainly  sufficient  ground  for 
his  scruples. 

The  subject  was  started  at  Tieu-sing,  on  occasion  of  an  enter- 
tainment at  which  the  embassy  was  to  be  present,  and  as  it  was 
given  by  the  emperor  an  expectation  was  expressed  that  the 
same  ceremony  would  be  performed  before  it  as  in  the  imperial 
presence.  The  kotaw  was  mentioned  as  the  ceremony.  This 
gave  Lord  Amherst  an  opportunity  to  state  that  he  intended  to 
approach  the  imperial  presence  with  the  same  demonstrations  of 
respect  as  that  of  his  own  king,  and  that  he  purposed  to  follow  in 
all  respects  the  precedent  of  Ixird  Macartney.  This  led  to  the 
extraordinary  and  impudent  assertion  that  I^rd  Macartney 
did  perform  the  kotaw  on  several  occasions,  and  Sir  Geoi^ 
Staunton  was  even  appealed  to  as  having  been  present  at  the 
time.  The  truth  of  this  statement  was  of  course  denied  : and 
the  mandarins,  finding  that  the  ambassador  would  rather  decline 
the  banquet  than  perform  the  ceremony,  agreed  io  be  contented 
with  his  bowing  in  the  same  manner  os  before  Oie  vacant  throne 
of  his  own  king.  The  heads  of  the  embassj*  were  then  con- 
ducted before  a rich  screen,  in  front  of  which  was  a table 
covered  witli  yellow  cloth,  and  supporting  a vessel  with  burn- 
ing incense,  symbolical  of  the  Chinese  emperor's  presence. 
Here  the  mandarins  fell  u]wn  tlicir  knees,  and,  inclining  tlieir 
heads  fonvard,  knocked  tliem  three  times  against  the  ground. 
They  then  arose,  and.  at  a given  signal,  knelt  again  a second 
and  a third  time,  knocking  their  heads  thrice  against  the 
ground.  The  ambassador  and  the  princijial  mcmliers  of  the 
embassy  stood  before  the  screen,  and  bowed  in  unison  with 
the  thum))S  which  llic  mandarins  gave  their  heads  upon  the 
floor. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  reverence  to  be  perfonned  liefore  the 
emperor  was  renewed  after  dinner ; Ixiril  .Amherst  declared 
bis  intention  to  kneel  on  one  knee,  as  liefore  his  own  king, 
and  had  no  objection  to  kneel  thrice  and  Ixiw  nine  times,  to 
make  out  a sort  of  analogy  to  their  own  three  prostrations  and 
nine  knocks.  Tlic  mandarins  wished  him  to  do  this  at  once, 
lliat  thc)'  might  see  how  it  looked  ; this  of  course  he  declined, 
Imt,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  thc  son  of  Ixird 
Amherst  went  through  tliis  ceremony  before  his  father.  The 
Chinese  scemeuj  rather  pleased  with  it;  although  tlicy  gave  no 
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hope  that  it  would  satisfy  the  emperor,  and  certainly  the  kiss- 
ing of  his  hand  would  not  be  allowed. 

A few  days  after,  as  the  embassy  was  on  its  way  from  Tieu- 
sing to  Pekin,  the  mandarins  received  a message  from  the 
emperor,  declaring  that  the  embassy  would  not  be  received 
without  the  performance  of  the  kotaw,  and  intimating  his  own 
personal  knowledge  that  the  ceremony  had  been  performed  by 
Lord  Macartney.  At  lost  Ixrrd  Amherst  oflered  to  perform  the 
kotaw,  provided  the  same  ceremony  were  performed  by  aTartar 
mandarin  of  rank  before  the  picture  of  the  Prince  Regent,  or 
that  tlie  emperor  should  make  a formal  declaration  that  any 
Chinese  ambassador,  who  might  hereafter  appear  at  the  English 
court,  should,  if  required,  make  the  same  prostration  before  the 
British  king.  These  propositions  were  decidedly  negatived  by  I 
tlie  mamhirins,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  ventured 
to  bint  that  the  ambassador  could  comply  witii  the  wish  of  the 
emperor,  and  on  his  return  to  England  might  there  make  what 
report  lie  pleased  to  his  own  king. 

Ultimately  Lord  Amherst  and  Mr.  Ellis  were  disposed  to 
consider  that  the  declaration  of  tlie  emperor,  of  its  being  within 
his  own  knowledge  that  Lord  Macartney  had  performed  the 
kotaw,  might  furnish  a decent  pretext  for  withdrawing  resist- 
ance ; it  was  therefore  intimated  to  the  mandarins  that  an 
edict  from  the  emperor  containing  this  statement,  and  also 
gracious  expressions  respecting  the  embassy,  with  an  under- 
standing that  their  requests  would  be  favourably  considered, 
might  possibly  be  felt  to  authorise  compliance.  The  mandarin 
to  whom  this  was  intimated  thought  this  reasonable  enough. 
This  conference  terminated  with  the  understanding  that  the 
ambassador  would  give  tlie  subject  further  consideration,  and 
this  resulted  in  the  determination  not  to  perform  the  kotaw; 
for  Sir  George  Staunton  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory  were 
of  opinion  that  compliance  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
company’s  interests.  On  this  being  intimated  to  tlie  manda- 
rins, they  stated  that  all  was  now  satisfactorily  arranged,  and 
tliat  the  subject  would  not  again  he  preyed. 

Thecmliassy  was  then  hurried  forward  to  Yuen-ming-Vuen, 
where  the  emjieror  then  was.  They  arrived  there  on  the  29th 
of  August,  and  were  immediately  taken  to  the  imperial  palace, 
and  shown  into  a miserable  apartment,  in  a short  time  the 
room  was  entered  by  Sou-ta-jin,  a mandarin  of  high  rank,  who 
brought  a message  that  the  emjieror  wished  to  see  tire  ambassa- 
dor and  the  commissioners  immediately.  Lord  Amherst  stated 
that  fatigue,  indisposition,  and  the  want  of  proper  attire,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  comply,  and  he  begged  to  he  excused 
until  the  morrow,  requesting  at  the  same  time  to  be  conducted 
to  the  liouse  proposed  for  his  reception.  Soo-ta-jin  and  another 
mandarin  continued  strongly  to  urge  compliance,  but  Hnding 
they  could  not  succeed  tliey  withdrew ; tliey  were  succeeded 
by  Hoo,  a person  of  high  rank,  known  in  the  embassy  by  the 
title  of  “ duke,”  and  who  liad  been  one  of  the  cominissiuners 
deputed  from  Pekin  to  argue  the  point  of  ceremony  witli  tlie 
ambassador  on  the  road.  He  entered  the  room  in  his  usual 
determined  manner,  and,  going  up  to  the  ambassador,  repeated 
the  desire  of  the  emperor  to  see  him;  adding  that  he  would 
only  he  required  to  perform  the  English  ceremony.  When  the 
ambassador  repeateil  the  answer  he  had  previously  given,  Hoo  I 
caught  him  rudely  by  tlie  arm,  os  if  in  friendly  violence,  to 
take  him  from  the  room,  and  another  mandarin  followed  his  ex- 
ample. The  ambassador  shook  them  oft’,  and  after  remonstrat- 
ing on  the  treatment  repeated  his  request  that  an  immediate 
iiiterview  might  he  disi>enscd  with.  I’lie  duke,  after  again 
urging  compliance  without  efi’ect,  departed,  and  a message  soon 
after  came  to  say  tliat  the  emperor  dispensed  with  the  ambas- 
sador's attendance,  and  would  send  his  own  physician  to  him. 

The  ambassador  was  then  conducted  to  a house  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  reception  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
lhai  tieu,  where  he  was  soon  visited  by  the  imperial  physician, 
and  it  is  concluded  that  his  report  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
alleged  indisiwsition  was  merely  a pretext,  had  considerable 
influence  upon  the  subsequent  proceedings.  Tlie  gentlemen 
had  not  been  allowed  to  remain  more  than  two  hours  in  their 


new  domicile  before  it  was  announced  by  the  mandarins  that 
the  emperor,  being  incensed  by  the  refusal  of  the  ambassador 
tn  attend  him,  had  given  orders  for  their  immediate  departure. 
They  were  accordingly  hmried  oft',  and  had  to  travel  all  that 
day  and  the  following  night,  until  they  arrived  at  Tong-cliaw, 
the  place  where  they  had  left  their  boats  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Vuen-ming-Vuen  by  land.  During  their  return  to  this  place 
they  were  subject  to  much  neglect  and  annoyance,  all  the 
Chinese  appearing  to  feel  that  they  had  experienced  the  fullest 
extent  of  misfortune  and  disgrace  in  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  ‘‘Son  of  Heaven;'’ and  at  their  arrival  they 
found  the  quarters  which  they  had  previously  occupied  closed 
against  them,  and  the  triumphal  gateway  thrown  down  which 
had  been  set  up  to  honour  their  arrival. 

\ arious  causes  have  been  assigned  for  their  abrupt  dismissal. 
Mr,  Ellis  thinks  that  the  half-promise  given,  that  the  ambassa- 
dor s own  ceremony  should  be  accepted,  was  a mere  deception, 
and  that  the  real  intention  was  to  bring  him  into  the  emperor’s 
presence  under  circumstances  so  inconvenient  and  indecorous 
as  to  render  it  perfectly  indiflereut  what  ceremony  he  went 
through,  or  by  confusion  and  personal  violence  to  compel  the 
performance  of  the  kotaw ; or  else  the  emperor,  anticipating 
Lord  Amherst’s  refusal  of  immediate  attendance,  may  have 
jirojiosed  it  as  a pretext  for  his  dismissal.  The  audience  hav- 
ing been  called  private,  it  is  also  conjectured  that  the  emperor's 
object  may  have  been  to  insist  in  jKjrson  upon  the  perfonnance 
of  the  kotaw  at  the  public  reception  of  the  embassy,  and,  in  the 
event  of  continued  resistance,  at  once  to  dismiss  the  ambassador. 
GutzlalV,  who  certainly  has  had  good  opportunities  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  considers  the  whole  aflair  of  the  dis- 
missal as  the  result  of  a design  of  disgracing  tlie  representative 
of  so  powerful  a nation  os  the  English  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Chinese 
grandees  and  the  people. 

The  embassy  soon  after,  however,  received  the  Cliinese  ver- 
sion of  tlie  transaction,  which  was,  that  Hoo  had  exceeded  his 
instructions  in  intimating  that  the  kotaw  would  not  he  insisted 
upon ; for  that  there  had  never  been  an  intention  to  dispense  with 
that  ceremony,  at  least  at  the  public  audience.  The  period 
when  the  attendance  of  Lord  Amherst  before  fhe  emperor  was 
required  had  been  previously  fixed,  and  had  indeed  been  in- 
timated to  his  lordship  the  preceding  day.  The  time  had  been 
fixed  without  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  embassy  liad 
travelled  all  the  previous  night ; and  had  this  been  properly 
stated  to  the  emperor  he  would  have  considered  it  a suftlcient 
reason  for  postponing  the  audience.  But  the  mandarins  had 
withheld  this  from  his  knowledge,  and  had  only  stated  indis- 
position as  the  ground  of  objection ; and,  therefore,  when  his 
physician  reported  to  him  that  the  alleged  indisposition  was 
merely  a feint,  the  emperor  became  angry,  and  issued  orders 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  embassy.  He  had  al'terwards  discovered 
tlie  actual  state  of  the  case,  and  had  degraded  the  mandarins 
who  were  parties  in  the  transaction,  and  fined  them  in  the  full 
amount  of  the  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  on  account  of 
the  embassy,  the  hasty  dismissal  of  which  the  emperor  was 
understood  to  regret. 

That  this  account  of  the  transaction  was  only  intended  to 
pacify  tlie  ambassador,  however,  appears  from  an  edict  after- 
wards published,  in  which  tlie  dismissal  of  tlic  embassy  is  en- 
tirely attributed  to  the  misconduct  of  the  ambassador  and  the 
commissioners. 

It  seems  to  correspond  with  this  statement,  or  at  least  indi- 
cates that  it  was  desired  by  tlie  Chinese  government  to  give  a 
fair  turn  to  the  matter,  that  the  embassy  was  followed  to  Tong- 
chaw  by  commissionerH,  with  presents  from  the  emperor  to  the 
Prince  Regent.  These  presents  consisted  of  a large  sceptre, 
formed  of  a stone  of  a greenish-white  colour,  and  symbolically 
expressive  of  contentment:  the  handle  was  flat  and  curved,  not 
unlike  that  of  a ladle,  and  the  top  of  a circular  shape,  with 
some  resemblance  to  tiie  leaf  of  tlic  water-lily.  There  was  also 
a mandarin's  necklace  of  green  and  red  stones,  and  a few  heads 
of  coral,  with  a red  ornament  set  round  witii  pearls,  attached  to 
it ; to  these  a few  embroidered  silk  purses  were  added.  The 
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commissioners,  lii  ileliveiing  these  presents,  intimiUed  the  em- 
peror's wish  to  Imve  in  return  a few  of  the  article-3  oriff‘»>aUy 
intended  for  him.  The  articles  which  tliey  selected  for  the 
pur])08e  were  the  portraits  of  the  king  and  queen,  a case  of 
maps,  and  some  coloured  iwints,  manifesting,  os  it  was  after- 
M’ards  expressed  in  an  imperial  edict,  “ the  idea  of  giving  much 
and  receiving  little,*’  • 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  mission  on  its  return 
was  conducted  by  measured  stages  to  Canton,  having  on  the 
way  been  treated  with  a decent  measure  of  civility,  according 
to  the  imperial  orders.  The  emperor’s  answer  to  tlie  Prince 
Regent’s  letter  was  delivered  to  the  ambassador  by  the  viceroy 
of  Canton  on  the  arrival  of  the  mission  at  the  city  of  that  name. 

It  was  couched  in  very  pompous  language,  and  concluded 
with  tlie  intimation  tliat  it  would  not,  on  any  future  occasion,  be 
necessary  to  send  a “ tribute-bearer’’  from  so  great  a distance. 

Mr.  Barrow  calculates  tliat  Lord  Macartney’s  mission  cost 
the  Chinese  government  a sum  equal  to  170,000/.  sterling ; and 
Mr.  Davis  states  that  Lord  Amherst’s  must  have  cost  them  nearly 
the  same  sum  during  the  five  months  that  it  was  on  their 
hands.  A quarter  of  a century  has  now  elapsed  since  a special 
embassy  has  been  sent  from  this  country  to  the  Court  of  Pekin, 
Although  the  mission  of  Lord  Amherst  was  not  crowned  with 
success,  it  was  followed  by  a longer  period  of  tranquillity  than 
had  been  experienced  since  the  commencement  of  our  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese.  The  following  notes  will  serve  to 
place  in  chronological  order  the  history  of  that  intercourse  from 
the  period  of  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  to  the  present  time. 

From  1816  to  1829  we  have  only  one  instance  of  the  British 
trade  being  suspended.  In  1820  a circumstance  occurred 
which  in  the  sequel  proved,  as  Mr.  Davis  remarks,  the  anxiety 
of  the  government  to  avoid  a discussion  with  the  English. 
Mr.  Davis's  work  contains  (p.  43)  the  following  account  of 
this  transaction : — “ Some  boats  from  one  of  the  Company's 
ships  were  watering  in  the  river,  when  they  were  barbarously 
attacked  by  a party  of  Chinese  witli  stones.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  boats  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  assailants  to  make 
them  desist,  but  the  shot  unfortunately  took  efl'ect  among  some 
boys  on  a high  bank  opposite,  and  killed  one  of  them.  The 
Chinese,  as  usual,  demanded  that  somebody  should  he  given 
up;  but  the  committee  insisted  on  the  urgent  emergency  which 
led  to  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  as  well  as  on  the  accidental 
nature  of  the  case.  In  the  mean  while  the  butcher  on  board 
one  of  the  ships  committed  suicide;  and  the  Chinese,  on  hear- 
ing this,  immediately  took  it  up,  thinking  proper  to  assume 
that  he  must  be  tlie  individual  wlio  had  shot  the  boy ! The 
utmost  eagerness  and  haste  were  shown  by  them  in  appointing 
an  inquest  of  mandarins,  who  proceeded  to  examine  the  body ; 
and  as  it  was  decided  by  them  at  once  that  the  deceased 
butcher  must  be  the  homicide,  the  trade  proceeded  as  usual. 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  committee  only  granted  permis- 
sion for  the  ship  to  be  boarded  by  the  mandarins  when  they 
demanded  it,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  showed  the  ex- 
treme anxiety  of  the  local  authorities  to  accommodate  the 
afi’air  assoon  as  they  despaired  of  getting  possession  of  a victim 
to  lie  strangled  without  a trial.  But  they  carried  the  matter 
still  farther.  A person  of  some  rank,  scandalized  at  this  dis- 
graceful proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  government,  did  his  best 
to  induce  the  father  of  the  deceased  boy  to  declare  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  of  the  butcher  being  the  slayer  of  his  son.  The 
mandarins  immediately  took  all  the  parties  into  custody,  and 
punished  the  instigator  of  the  complaint  as  one  who  conspired 
to  promote  litigation  and  trouble.’* 

In  1821  tlie  Americans  became  embroiled  with  the  Chinese, 
and  were  induced  to  give  up  an  Itnliati  sailor  named  Terra- 
nova,  and  he  was  barbarously  strangled.  We  liave  noticcil 
this  event  under  the  proper  head  in  an  ensuing  page.  In  the 
case  of  the  English  frigate  Topaze,  the  delivery  of  two  of 
the  <*rew  was  demanded  in  consequence  of  two  Chinese 
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having  Iteen  killed  under  the  following  circumstances : — 
An  unarmed  party  of  the  crew  were  watering  on  the 
shore,  when  they  were  suddeidy  attacked  by  tlie  natives, 
annetl  with  ijtejiri  and  Irmg  bamlroos.  Tlie  situation  of  the 
seamen  appearing  desperate,  a jtarty  of  marine*  was  or- 
dered oji  shore,  who,  by  Uieir  fire,  covered  the  rtdreat  of  the 
seamen,  and  at  tiie  same  time  some  guru  were  discharged  to 
keep  a nciglibouriiig  village  in  check.  Fourteen  seamen  were 
wounded,  and  two  Chinese  were  killexl  and  four  wounde<L 
Ca])tain  Richardson,  tlie  commander  of  the  Topaze,  wro-te  to 
the  viceroy  explaining  the  transaction,  but  be  refused  to  hold 
any  communication  wdth  him,  threatene<l  to  slop  the  trade 
until  two  Englishmen  were  given  up,  and  threw  the  resjxmsi- 
bility  of  the  affair  on  the  select  committee.  Tlie  committee 
determined  to  meet  tliis  threat,  aiwi  on  the  lltb  of  January 
they  hauled  down  their  flag  at  Canton,  went  on  board  lire 
ships,  and  the  whole  fleet  proceeded  to  an  anchorage  lower 
down  the  river.  The  viceroy  now  issued  a paper  recognising 
Captain  Richardson's  independence  of  the  committee,  and 
inviting  them  to  return  ; but  as  they  insisted  u{iOn  stopping  the 
trade  until  two  men  were  tlelirered  op,  the  committee  refused. 
The  demand  was  reiterated,  on  which  the  fleet  removed  below 
the  river.  This  step  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a total 
cessation  of  intercourse ; but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  merchants  eagerly  renewed  the  negotiations  for  a settle- 
ment, proposing  that  the  committee  should  address  the  viceroy, 
“ stating  it  to  be  Captain  Richardson's  declaration  that  two 
men  had  disappeared  from  the  frigate,  by  which  the  local 
government  would  be  enabled  to  show  that  these  two  men  must 
have  been  the  homicides.”  This  piece  of  duplicity  being 
treated  as  it  deserved,  the  Chinese  next  hinted  that  if  the 
frigate  were  to  go  away  for  a few  days  the  viceroy  would  be 
enabled  to  report  that  she  had  absconded,  and  thus  an 
amicable  arrangement  might  be  the  result  Other  equally 
characteristic  proposals  were  made,  but  when  they  had  all 
failed  tlie  trade  was  fully  and  freely  opened  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  they  exonerated  the  committee  from  the  re- 
sponsibility which  in  the  first  instance  had  been  cast  upon 
them.  Mr.  Davis,  alluding  to  this  transaction,  says — The 
local  government  was  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  committee  had  no  control 
over,  nor  connexion  with,  his  Majesty's  ships,*’ 

Several  years  now  jjassed  over  without  being  marked  by  any 
events  of  importance,  and  the  trade  proceeded  uninterruptedly. 
In  1828  and  1829  two  of  the  Hong  merchants  failed,  whose 
aggregate  debts  amounted  to  two  million  dollars.  At  lliis 
period  the  Hong  merchants,  ten  or  eleven  in  number,  were 
responsible  in  a corporate  capacity  for  the  debts  of  individual 
members  of  their  body  to  Europeans.  There  was  a regulation 
forbidding  them  to  contract  money  obligations  to  foreigners, 
but  it  had  at  all  times  been  inoj)erative  ; and  the  security 
which  the  consoo,  or  general  body,  afforded,  was  an  inducement 
whicli  capitalists  readily  embraced ; and  thus  the  facility  of 
obtaining  loans  tempted  the  Chinese  merchants  to  incur  large 
debis,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  per  cent.  On 
the  occurrence  of  these  heavy  failures  some  new  regulations 
were  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Hong  mcrchante,  and 
tlie  consoo  is  no  longer  liable  for  debts  incurred  by  individual 
members  of  their  body.  Their  number  is  at  present  11,  and 
each  Hong  is  liccnsetl  to  trade  on  his  individual  account.  'Tlie 
consoo  fund,  from  which  the  debts  of  insolvent  Hongs  were  jiaid, 
is  derived,  according  to  Mr.  Davis,  from  charges,  amounting 
to  about  three  per  cent.,  laid  by  the  Iwdy  of  Hong  merchants 
on  foreign  exports  and  imp-wts  ; and  hence  it  l>ecomes  a severe 
burden  on  the  fair  trade  of  Canton.  Instead  of  being  allowed 
to  terminate  with  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  for  whicli  they 
were  first  levied,  it  seems  that  the  charges  have  continued  in 
full  force,  and  smTd  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  the 
government  on  the  consoo.’’  These  exactions  from  the  Hong 
merchants  arc  made  under  various  names,  as  Uses  of  the 
army,”  “ 'N’ellow  river,”  “ Imperial  tribute,’’  &c.  The  origin 
of  tlie  Hong  monojiolists  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  jealousy 
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of  the  rulers  of  China,  and  they  therefore  rccogJiise  a body 
to  whom  the  oftice  of  dealing  with  foreigners  is  delegated. 
Before  the  Chinese  government  could  be  induced  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  the  Hong  monopoly,  the  select  committee  more 
than  once  stopped  the  trade. 

In  IS30,  the  Chinese  authorities  of  Canton  having  taken 
offence  at  some  encroachments  in  rebuilding  the  European  fac- 
tory atler  the  great  tire  in  1822,  again  displayed  their  jealousy, 
and  new  restrictions  were  published  for  regulating  intercourse 
with  foreigners  of  a more  stringent  nature  than  any  which  had 
been  yet  in  force.  No  Europeans  were  to  remain  during  the 
summer  at  Canton  ; the  native  servants  were  to  be  more  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Chinese  authorities ; all  foreigners  were 
to  submit  to  the  government  and  control  of  the  Hong  merchants, 
and  not  to  quit  the  factories  in  which  they  lived;  none  might 
move  up  and  down  the  river  without  a licence ; and  other 
restrictions  were  also  contemplated.  On  the  edict  containing 
these  regulations  being  published,  tlie  English  committee 
threatened  to  suspend  the  trade.  Before  the  period  for  carrying 
this  design  into  effect,  the  viceroy  of  Canton  forwarded  the 
emperor's  confirmation  of  the  new  restrictive  regulations,  and 
the  question  no  longer  rested  with  the  local  government.  The 
committee  had  sufficiently  shown  tlieir  sense  of  these  measures, 
and  having  communicated  with  the  governor-general  of  India, 
he  sent  one  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  with  a letter  of  remonstrance, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  viceroy.  Eventually  the  new  re- 
gulations were  quietly  laid  aside,  and  liave  not  again  been 
brought  forward. 

In  18.32  an  experiment  was  made  to  carry  on  a trade  at  the 
prohibited  ports  of  China,  but  the  result  provetl  that  without 
the  consent  of  tlie  imperial  court  nothing  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  promoting  this  object,  and  that,  until  this  sanction  could 
be  obtained,  Canton  must  continue  the  sole  place  of  European 
trade.  The  experiment  seems  to-  have  been  very  fairly  hied. 
An  assortment  of  goods  likely  to  be  in  request  was  judiciously 
made,  the  ship  conveying  them  was  put  under  the  care  of  an 
experienced  officer  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  Mr.  Gutz- 
laff  accompanied  it  as  interpreter.  The  ship  was  absent  six 
montlis,  and  touched  at  Amoy,  Foochowfoo,  Ningpo,  Shanghae, 
and,  on  returning,  at  Corea  and  Loo-choo.  As  a commercial 
speculation  the  expedition  had  entirely  failed,  more  from  the 
determined  opposition  of  tlie  authorities  than  of  the  natives, 
who  in  some  instances  appeared  desirous  of  more  extended 
intercourse. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  1 931,  the  trade  of  the  East  India 
Company  with  China,  after  having  lasted  just  two  centuries, 
was  brought  to  a close,  according  to  the  provisions  of  a new 
Act,  rendering  the  trade  free.  Several  ships  soon  afterwards 
quitted  Canton  with  cargoes  of  tea  for  the  British  islands. 
Lord  Napier,  who  ^^as  seiit  out  by  the  government  as  official 
8U]>erintendcnt  of  British  trade,  to  replace  the  authority  of  the 
East  India  Company,  arrived  at  Macao  in  July,  1834.  Mr. 
Davis  and  Sir  George  Robinson  were  included  in  the  same 
commission  as  that  under  which  Lord  Napier  derived  his 
authority.  On  the  plea  that  Lord  Napier’s  mission  had  not 
been  announced  from  England,  and  that  the  assent  of  the  court 
of  Pekin  was  necessary  before  bis  official  claims  could  be  re- 
cognised, the  viceroy  of  Canton  refused  his  lordship’s  letter  of 
announcement,  and  declined  every  subsequent  ofi’er  of  direct 
communication.  The  Chinese  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  Lord  Napier,  l>e8et  his  residence  with  soldiers,  drove 
away  his  native  servants,  and  stopped  the  supply  of  provisions, 
and  his  lordship  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  for  a guard 
of  marines  for  his  protection ; and  he  directed  two  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s snips  to  proceed  to  the  anchorage  of  the  trade  at  Wham- 
poa. On  die  7th  of  September  the  shijw  ^tossed  the  batteries  at 
the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  opened  upon  them,  but  were  soon 
silenced,  as  was  also  the  battery  on  Tiger  Island,  though  at 
this  latter  place  a British  sailor  was  killed  by  a shot  from 
the  Chinese.  After  tedious  delays  the  frigates  anchored  at 
"Whampoa  on  the  1 Ith  of  September.  The  communication  be- 
tween this  place  and  Canton  was  closed  against  the  Americans 


as  well  as  the  English  j and  previous  to  the  resumption  of 
commercial  intercourse  the  local  government  required  the  with- 
drawal of  the  frigates  from  the  anchorage  of  the  merchantmen, 
and  the  rel  irement  of  Lord  Napier  from  Canton.  Lord  Napier, 
being  unwilling,  by  maintaining  his  claims,  to  occasion  the 
further  interruption  of  the  trade,  arranged  that  the  frigates 
should  return  to  Lintin  ; and  on  the  21st  of  September  be 
reached  Macao,  where  he  died  in  a few  weeks.  The  viceroy 
reopened  the  trade  as  soon  as  Lord  Napier  had  retired  from 
Canton.  Mr.  Davis,  author  of  the  valuable  work  on  China 
which  we  have  quoted,  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Lord 
Napier. 

I’he  Chinese,  however,  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  new 
official  arrangements  under  which  the  free-trade  was  conducted, 
and  the  viceroy  issued  two  edicts,  requiring  the  English  mer- 
chants to  elect  a temporary  tae-pan,  or  commercial  chief,  to 
control  the  English  shipping  and  prevent  smuggling.  As  the 
Hong  merchants  were  naturally  anxious  to  retain  the  control 
of  English  affairs  in  their  own  hands,  the  merchants  were 
directed  to  write  home  for  a tae-pan,  who  was  to  be  a merchant, 
and  not  a king's  officer.  Mr.  Davis  predicted  that  the  embar- 
rassment which  must  result  to  the  local  government  from  the 
want  of  some  authority  to  which  reference  might  be  made 
would  in  time  oblige  them  to  recognize  the  king’s  commission ; 
and  this  view  has  proved  correct,  a direct  correspondence  hav- 
ing been  established  between  the  officers  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  Captain  Elliot,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Davis. 

During  1835  and  1836  the  trade  proceeded  without  inter- 
ruption— a circumstance  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  reciprocal 
advantages  of  the  parties  interested  being  best  consulted  by 
such  a course  than  from  the  influence  of  any  superintending 
power.  This  power  was,  in  fact,  so  destitute  of  real  autliority, 
that  in  one  of  the  above  years  a British  trader,  whose  goods  had 
been  seized  by  the  Chinese  customs,  was  about  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  by  reprisals  oil  the  Chinese  trade. 

We  now  come  to  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  tlie 
jireseiit  state  of  our  relations  with  China.  The  Chinese  go- 
vernment had  been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  denouncing  the 
smuggling  of  opium  ; but  as  that  trade  was  carried  on  umler 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  and  many  official  persons  of  con- 
sideration and  rank  derived  a profit  from  encouraging  it,  tlie 
edicts  concerning  the  unlawfulness  of  the  traffic  were  regarded 
as  little  better  than  waste  paper.  Mr.  Davis  states  tliat  the 
opening  of  the  trade  in  1834  gave  a great  impulse  to  smug- 
gling, which  awakened  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  led  it  seriously  to  determine  upon  its  suppression. 
Early  in  1838  Captain  IClliot  wrote  home,  stating  tliat  there 
was  no  longer  any  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese 
court  on  this  point.  He  added^“  The  immense,  and,  it  must  be 
said,  the  most  unfortunate,  increase  of  the  supply  of  opium  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  the  rapid  growth  of  tlie  east-const  trade 
in  opium,  and  the  continued  drain  of  the' silver  (in  payment), 
have,  no  doubt,  greatly  alarmed  the  government.”  it  was  at 
this  period  that  a mandarin  was  disgraced  for  having  advised 
that  a tax  should  be  laid  on  opium  and  the  frade  legalized. 
During  the  administration  of  the  Company  at  Canton  opium- 
smuggling  was  excluded  from  tlie  interior  of  (he  Bocca  Tigris, 
and  confined  to  Lintin  and  the  coast;  but  on  the  subversion  of 
the  Company’s  authority,  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  set  no 
bounds  to  their  proceedings.  Captain  Elliot  observed  that 
“ the  manner  of  the  rash  course  of  traffic  within  the  river  had 
probably  contributed  most  of  all  to  impress  (on  the  Chinese 
government)  the  urgent  necessity  of  repressing  the  growing 
audacity  of  the  foreign  smugglers,  and  preventing  them  asso- 
ciating themselves  witli  the  desperate  and  lawless  of  their  own 
large  cities.”  And  he  stated  in  tlic  same  despatch  that,  while 
such  a traffic  existed  in  the  heart  of  our  regular  commerce,  I 
had  all  along  felt  that  the  Chinese  government  had  a just  ground 
for  harsh  measures  towards  the  lawful  trade,  upon  the  plea 
that  there  was  no  distinguishing  between  the  right  and 
the  wrong.’*  He  concluded  by  requiring  to  be  vested  witli 
defined  and  adequate  powers  to  enable  him  to  interpose  his 
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auUiority  with  o’fiVct  in  ronlrollinR  the  illicit  trndo.  In  No- 
vember, 1S37,  lie  bad  addressed  tlie  borne  Koveniment,  recom- 
mending a special  commissioner  to  be  sent  to  Clmsan  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  difliculties  arising  to  llie  lawful  trade 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  opium-smugglers ; hut  this  sug- 
gestion was  unavailing.  In  September,  183R,  a seizure  of  opium 
was  made  at  Canton,  opposite  the  dwelling  of  the  Uritisb  trader 
to  whom  it  belonged,  and  who,  with  the  ship  from  which  the 
opium  came,  was  ordeied  out  of  the  river;  and,  with  a view 
to  intimidate  the  European  smugglers,  preparations  were  made 
for  strangling  a native  dealer  in  opium  in  the  square  imme- 
diately before  the  factory,  but  the  Europeans  succeeded  in 
driving  away  the  persons  who  were  to  have  inflicted  this  pu- 
nishment. Captain  Elliot  now  issued  a notice,  directing  all 
the  smuggling  craft  in  the  river  belonging  to  the  English  to 
proceed  outside  within  three  days;  and  he  offered  li is  co- 
operation to  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  j)utting  a stop 
to  the  river  smuggling.  It  was  on  this  occasion  (says  I^Ir. 
Davis)  that  he  obtained  from  the  viceroy  the  imjjortant  con- 
cession of  a direct  communication  with  the  mandarins,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Hong  merchants.  Tire  stops  taken  by 
tlie  native  and  European  authorities  proved  tolerably  effective 
for  some  months.  In  January,  1839,  the  local  government 
addressed  a proclamation  directly  to  the  foreigners,  requiring 
that  tire  opium-ships  on  the  outside  should  all  he  sent  a\vay, 
under  the  penalty  of  hostile  measures,  Mr.  Davis  regards 
this  mode  of  addressing  foreigners  direct,  and  not  through  the 
Hong  merchants,  as  strong  evidence  of  the  sincerity  and  ear- 
nest feeling  of  the  Chinese  court  on  the  subject  of  smuggling. 
The  appoifjtment  of  a very  high  officer  from  tlie  imperial 
court,  invested  with  summary  powers,  was  announced  by  the 
local  government.  Just  before  his  arrival  a native  opium- 
smuggler  was  brought  to  the  square  fronting  the  European 
factory,  accompanied  by  a considerable  military  force,  and 
there  publicly  strangled. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  the  Imperial  Commissioner  (Lin) 
issued  an  edict  (directly)  to  the  foreigners,  demanding  that  all 
the  opium  on  hoard  the  ships  should  be  delivered  to  the  go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  being  destroyed.  He  also  required 
a bond  in  the  Chinese  and  foreign  languages  to  the  effect  that 
“ the  ships  should  hereafter  never  again  dare  to  bring  opium ; 
and  that,  should  any  he  brought,  the  goods  should  be  forfeited, 
and  the  parties  snfler  ileath ; moreover,  that  sucli  punishment 
would  be  willingly  submitted  to.*’  On  tlie  24th  of  March 
Captain  Elliot,  tlie  British  superintendent,  hastened  to  the 
factories,  which  he  found  in  great  alarm  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  that  Mr.  Dent,  a respectable  English  merchant,  should 
proceed  into  the  city,  and  attend  the  tribunal  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  Lin.  Captain  Elliot  expressed  his  willingness 
to  let  Mr.  Dent  go  into  tiie  city  with  liimself,  on  the  distinct 
stipulation,  under  the  commissioner’s  seal,  that  he  was  not  to 
be  moved  out  of  Ills  sight.  On  the  same  evening  tiie  Euro- 
peans were  closely  imprisoned  in  the  factory  ; the  native  ser- 
vants were  taken  from  tliem,  and  their  supplies  cut  oflT.  Mr. 
Davis  says — An  arc  of  boats  was  formed,  tilled  with  armed 
men,  the  extreme  ends  of  which  touched  the  cast  and  west 
banks  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  factories.  The  square  be- 
tween, and  the  rear,  u ere  occupied  in  considerable  force ; and 
before  the  gate  of  the  hall  the  whole  body  of  Hong  merchants 
and  a large  guard  were  posted  day  and  night.’’ 

It  was  under  these  circuinslanccs  tliat  Captain  Elliot  re- 
quired the  surrender  of  all  the  Englisli  opium  on  the  coast  of 
China,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  2U,283  chests  of  opium  were 
delivered  to  the  commissioner  from  tlie  shijis  nsseinhled  for  that 
purpose  below  the  Bocca  Tigris;  the  British  siqKrintciidcnt 
giving  a bond  to  tlie  owners  ns  an  indemnity.  On  tlie  1th  of 
May,  all  the  opium  having  been  given  up,  the  blockade  of  tlie 
factory  at  Canton  ceased,  and  1({  individuals  were  ordered  to 
depart  under  an  edict  Iroin  the  government  never  to  rcluni. 
The  imperial  commissioner  ]»laccd  the  intercoms  with  foreign- 
ers under  the  narrowest  restrictions.  Mr.  Davis  stales  that 
‘‘all  the  unlicensed  merchants  and  shopkeepers  engaged  in 


most  extensive  transactions  with  Europeaiis  were  ordered  to 
remove  fortliwilh,  and  their  streets  blocked  up.  Barriers  were 
built  across  some  streets,  the  f.ictories  stockaded  about,  ter- 
races torn  down,  and  the  foreigners  made  little  IjCtter  than 
])risoners  w ilhin  their  own  dwellings.  " Captain  Elliot  applied 
to  the  governor-general  of  India  for  shi|;4  of  war  and  aimed 
vessels  for  the  protection  of  life  and  proj>ei1y. 

\Veare  now  at  war  with  China.  In  the  Queen’s  speech  on 
the  ojiening  of  jjailiomcnt  in  Jan.  1810,  it  was  slaterl  tliat 
“ Events  have  hapiiericd  in  China  which  have  occasi<aied  an 
inteiTUption  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  my  sul/ects  w ith 
that  country.  1 Iiave  given,  and  shall  continue  to  give,  the 
most  serious  attention  to  a matter  so  deeply  affecting  the  in- 
terest of  iny  subjects*  and  the  dignity  of  ray  crown.”  On  the 
21st  of  June,  1840,  Commodore  Sir  J.  Bremer,  with  the 
first  division  of  the  Chinese  exjiedition,  arrived  at  Macao, 
proclaimed  a blockade  of  the  river  and  j/orl  of  Canton,  and 
sailed  to  the  northward.  On  the  28th  Admiral  Elliot,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  tlie  naval  forces,  arrived,  and  two  days 
afterwards  followed  Commodore  Bremer  with  the  second 
division.  On  the  5th  of  July  the  island  of  Cbusan  was  cap- 
tured and  occupied  by  the  British  troops.  Ou  the  29th  of 
July  the  Admiral  and  Captain  Elliot,  the  British  superintend- 
ent, proceeded  nearer  Pekin,  to  Pechelee,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  10th  of  August.  On  the  I3th  Captain  Elliot  held  a con- 
ference with  the  imperial  commissioner  Keshen,  when  it  was 
arranged,  at  tlie  request  of  the  latter,  tliat  further  negotiation 
should  take  place  at  Canton.  On  the  21st  of  Xovember  the 
admiral  returned  to  Macao,  and  about  the  same  time  Kesben 
arrived  at  Canton.  No  arrangement  of  the  matters  in  dispute 
has  vet  taken  place,  and  the  issue  may  be  protracted  for  a con- 
siderable period,  owing  to  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  Chinese 
diplomatists.  The  object  of  tlie  British  goveniment  is  under- 
stood to  be  an  indemnity  for  the  opium  destroyed  ' valued  at 
3^000,000/.)  and  for  the  expenses  of  tlie  war,  the  recognition 
of  ministers  or  envoys,  the  right  of  a direct  appeal  to  the  im- 
perial court,  and  greater  freedom  of  trade. 

Russian*. 

While  the  other  nations  of  Eurojie  were  slowly  and  gradually 
seeking  a trade  at  half  the  distance  of  the  globe,  Russia,  by  its 
conquests  in  Siberia,  suddenly  found  itself,  in  the  sevaiteeiith 
century,  involved  in  territorial  disputes  with  China,  at  a dis- 
tance of  5000  miles  from  its  own  capital,  and  more  than  2000 
miles  from  that  jiart  of  China  where  Europeans  were  contaid- 
ing  for  admission  on  the  confines  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  im- 
mense regions  between  these  two  empires  bad  remained  long 
unclaimed,  except  by  the  wandering  trilics  who  made  them 
their  temporary  habitation.  Barren  mountains  and  extended 
deserts  of  sand  seemed  to  promise  to  China  an  exemption  from 
all  attacks  in  that  quarter ; each  nation  supi>osed  the  other  too 
distant  for  schemes  of  aggression : and  tlie  inlm*cning  land, 
like  the  great  oceiui,  apjiearcd  to  diviiie  rather  iJian  to  connect 
them.  Russia  had  for  some  time  established  the  fortress  and 
colony  of  Alhazin  on  the  river  Amoor,  within  1000  miles  of 
Pekin;  and  China  apjioarctl  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  a great  empire  on  her  borders.  By  quietly  pursuing  their 
own  avocations  the  Russians  might  lia\e  still  retained  jiosses- 
sion  of  that  line  river,  hut  frequent  complaints  were  canied  to 
Pekin  of  their  robberies  anil  outrageous  conduct;  and  the 
hunters  of  the  neighbourhood  represented  to  Uic  court  of  China 
that  they  could  nut  continue  their  trilmtc  of  sables  unless  tiicsc 
outrages  were  ropn'sscd.  On  receipt  of  this  intclUgcnce  some 
fruitless  attempts  were  made  by  negotiation  to  induce  the  Rus- 
sians to  abandon  the  place,  and  iijxin  their  failure  a troop  of 
Chinese  was  sent  iii  U»St>,  who  took  ])ossession  of  the  fort,  and 
dcniolislicd  the  works,  hut  jieimitled  the  Russians  to  depart 
jieaccahly,  and  even  allowed  such  as  w ore  desirous  of  availing 
tiicinsolvfs  of  the  privilege  to  settle  .at  Pekin,  where  their  de- 
scendants still  icsldc,  though  hardly  to  ho  distinguished  from 
the  Chinese  in  language,  maimers,  and  religion,  and  retaining 
uo  predilection  for  the  country  of  their  forefathers.  In  the  fol- 
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lowing  year  the  Russians,  desirous  of  retaiiung  the  advantages 
of  hunting  the  sables,  which  are  very  numerous  and  beautiful  in 
this  neiglibourhood,  rebuilt  tlie  fort,  imprudently  resumed 
their  former  conduct,  and  brought  upon  themselves  a second 
attack  from  the  troops  of  China.  On  this  occasion  the  Russians 
begged  fur  jieace,  lengthened  negotiations  ensueil,  and  in  16S9 
a treaty  was  signed  by  which  Russia,  on  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  trade  with  China,  agreed  to  abandon  an  extensive 
territory,  to  destroy  the  fortress  of  Albazin,  ami  to  surrender 
entirely  the  navigation  of  the  river  Amoor,  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  which  they  were  then  ignorant.  Tills  river,  flowing 
through  a fine  country  a distance  of  30  degrees  of  longitude 
from  west  to  ejist,  and  emptying  itself  by  a broad  and  navi- 
gable mouth  into  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  would  probably  have  been 
of  far  greater  value  than  any  profit  arising  from  the  trade  to 
China;  but  the  extent,  and  probably  the  existence,  of  a naviga- 
tion from  the  heart  of  its  Asiatic  possessions  to  tlie  ocean,  were 
unknown  to  Russia.  The  whole  was  given  up,  and  from  that 
lime  the  court  of  Pekin  has  granted  to  Russia  more  consider- 
able privileges  than  liave  ever  been  accorded  to  any  other 
European  nation.  Russian  traders  were  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Pekin — an  indulgence  winch,  by  a subsequent  treaty,  was  ex- 
tetided  to  caravans;  a Russian  church  was  built  by  tlie  assist- 
ance and  under  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  government;  six 
ecclesiastics  were  permitted  to  reside  at  tlie  capital  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  ami  four  students  to  acquire  a knowledge 
of  the  language  and  institutions  of  China.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  resident  body  should  remain  at  Pekin  10  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  jicriod  they  should  be  relieved  by  an  equal 
number.  All  these  arrangements  have  admitted  of  modifica- 
tions. The  residence  of  the  mission  has  usually  been  pro- 
tracted to  12  years  or  more,  and  the  arrival  of  caravans,  after 
being  suspended  two  or  three  times,  has  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued since  1755.  The  most  frivolous  pretexts  have  afl'orcled 
the  court  of  Pekin  occasion  to  suspend  all  intercourse,  and  even 
to  imprison  the  mission. ***  The  trade  has  been  for  nearly  90 
years  merely  a trade  of  barter,  carried  on  solely  at  Kiakhta,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  empires,  each  nation  carrying  its  goods 
to  that  mart  to  exchange  with  tliose  of  the  otlier.  The  profits 
of  this  trade  are  found  valuable  to  Russia  ; but,  by  a funda- 
mental law  of  China,  no  nation  can  trade  at  two  points,  and  Rus- 
sia is  in  consequence  excluded  from  the  more  valuable  Canton 
trade,  though  it  has  at  least  on  one  occasion  availed  itself  of 
the  corruption  of  the  subordinate  authorities  of  China  to  take 
in  and  deliver  a cargo  outside  the  river  as  easily  and  almost  as 
regularly  as  in  the  harbour  of  Canton. 

As  Russia  has  not  only  had  commercial  but  territorial  ques- 
tions to  arrange  with  China,  there  is  no  European  power  which 
has  sent  80  many  embassies  to  that  country.  We  can  only  spe- 
cily  the  principal  embassies,  and  notice  some  points  of  interest 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  Tungousi  were  the  first  from  whom  the  Russians  heard 
of  China.  They  were  then  unacquainted  with  the  horse,  but 
their  description  stated  that  they  had  seen  it,  with  riders,  in  the 
Chine.<«e  empire.f 

In  the  year  1619  the  Russian  governor  of  Siberia  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Michael  Fedrowich  two  letters,  one  from  the  Altine 
Czar,  and  the  other  from  the  Emperor  of  Catay,  which  latter  lliere 
was  no  iierscm  in  Tobolsk  able  to  translate.  It  had  been 
brought  l>y  two  Russian  cossacks,  who  had  found  their  way  to 
China  thus  : — Tlicy  went  from  Tomsk  (Tomu)  to  Kirgis  in 
ten  days,  from  whence,  in  half  a day,  they  reached  the  dominions 
of  the  Altine  King,  where  those  of  Russia  ended.  Tiiey  tra- 
velleil  through  his  states  five  weeks,  and  then  reached  the 
country  of  Sheremugaly,  where  a woman  reigned;  and  after 
journeying  in  this  country  for  four  days  they  arrived  at  the 


thp  and  ill-conduct  of  the  Iliisgians  has  usually  I 

cause,  tliougli  sometimes  the  Ctiinesc  government 
at  the  protection  allbrded  bv  Uussi 
of  Mongols.  Hut  even  China  has  ceded  to  motive 
Xp  fS  and  the  Intercourse  has  always  been  renewed, 
t rurcUas,  vol.  ii.  p.  54a. 


empire  of  Catay.  They  there  saw  a stone  wall  flfteen 
fathoms  high,  along  which  they  walked  for  10  days,  when  they 
came  to  agate  where  3000  men  were  on  watch,  and  where  they 
saw  great  pieces  of  ordnance  adapted  to  carry  shot  as  large  as 
a man’s  head.  Strangers  with  merchandise  came  to  traflic  at 
the  gate  ; the  Altine  men  came  to  sell  liorses  there,  hut  only  a 
few  were  admitted  within  the  gate.  The  whole  journey  from 
Tomsk  to  Catay  occupied  12  weeks;  and  it  took  the  adven- 
turers 10  days  more  to  reach  the  great  city  to  which  they  were 
conveyed.  On  their  arrival  they  were  lodged  in  the  house  for 
ambassadors ; and  on  the  fourth  day  after  their  arrival  a secre- 
tary came  to  them,  attended  by  200  well-dressed  men  mounted 
on  asses.  This  personage,  after  having  feasted  (he  Russians, 
intimated  that  he  was  sent  from  the  emperor  to  ascertain  the 
objects  which  brought  them  to  Catay.  They  answered  that 
Their  emperor  had  sent  them  to  discover  the  dominions  of  Catay, 
ami  to  see  the  king  thereof.  But  the  man  replied,  It  was  not 
the  manner  of  Catay  to  come  before  the  king  without  presents ; 
and  though  your  white  emperor  had  but  sent  by  his  first  am- 
bassadors to  our  king  something  of  no  great  value,  our  king 
would  have  sent  him  many  precious  things,  and  dismissed  you, 
his  ambassadors,  lionourably ; but  now  he  only  sendeth  this 
letter  to  your  emperor.”*  This  was  tiie  letter  which  no  man 
at  Tobolsk  was  able  to  translate.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
the  great  city  to  which  they  came  was  Pekin  ; their  descrip- 
tion agrees  pretty  well  with  it.  Purchas  had  some  doubts 
about  this,  because  tlieir  account  makes  the  ca])ital  nearer  to 
the  great  wall  than  the  statements  of  (he  Jesuits  seemed  to 
authorise;  but  our  present  information  enables  us  to  verify  in 
this  particular*  the  account  which  the  Russian  adventurers 
furnish. 

As  the  territorial  negotiations  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted were  conducted  in  I’artary,  whither  the  Chinese  sent 
their  envoys,  and  the  details  are  not  generally  interesting  with 
reference  to  China,  we  may  pass  them  by,  and  come  down  to 
the  mission  of  Ysbrants  Ides  in  1692.  This  ambassador  was 
sent  by  Peter  the  Great  to  endeavour  to  establish  the  trade 
between  Russia  and  China  upon  a firmer  and  more  regulated 
footing.  Ysbrants,  after  a long  and  difficult  journey  through 
Siberia,  reached  tlie  Mongolian  frontier,  where  he  was  politely 
received  by  a Ctiinese  mandarin,  and  conducted,  with  his  suite 
of  ninety  persons,  to  Pekin.  Ysbrants,  like  other  travellers, 
records  his  admiration  of  the  great  wall,  and  of  the  forts  which 
he  passed  in  his  way  to  the  capital.  The  embassy  on  their 
arrival  felt  it  their  first  duty  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  having 
brought  them  in  safety  to  the  desired  place  without  the  loss  of 
more  than  one  man.  In  a few  days  the  ambassador  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Kang-he,  when  he 
delivered  his  credentials.  He  was  placed  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  throne,  and  his  retinue  on  tlie  right,  and  the  usual  enter- 
tainment was  served  up.  Several  low  reverences”  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  performed  on  presentation  to  the  em- 
peror, and  on  receiving  cups  of  tea  and  wine  which  he  sent  to 
them  ; but  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  this  low  reverence  was 
the  same  as  that  performed  by  the  Chinese.  Another  time  he 
was  invited  to  a banquet,  or  rather  to  eat  in  the  imperial  pre- 
sence. He  was  seated  cross-legged  near  the  throne,  and  received 
from  the  emperor  s table  several  dishes,  and  pronounces  them 
to  have  been  very  palatable.  The  questions  wliich  the  emperor 
put  to  him  indicated  a larger  measure  of  intelligence  and 
information  than  has  often  been  exhibited  by  Chinese  emperors, 
whose  questions  and  remarks  on  such  occasions  have  generally 
been  of  llie  most  puerile  description.  At  the  audience  of  leave 
the  herald,  or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  cried  morju  bos, 
“ knock  head,”  and  instantly  tlie  whole  congregation  were 
thumping  their  Heads  upon  tlie  floor  before  the  “ Son  of  Heaven.” 
Ysbrants  does  not  say,  but  leaves  it  to  be  understood,  that  he 
was  in  the  number  of  the  worshippers.  He  does  not  state  the 
actual  result  of  his  embassy;  hut  he  was  treated  with  great 
aflability  by  the  emperor,  and  dismissed  with  many  presents. 
He,  perhaps,  saw  more  of  Rekiii  than  any  otlier  ambassador,  os 
* Purchas,  \ol.  ii«  p.  798— COl. 
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he  was  left  at  jicrfect  liberty  to  walk  about  the  town,  in  any 
dhectii)ii  t!mt  lie  pleasei!.’^ 

Renewed  territorial  disputes  concurred  with  the  wish  to 
promote  n commercial  intercourse  in  causing  I\*ter  to  send 
another  embassy  to  Pekin  in  1710.  The  charge  of  this  mis- 
sion was  intrusted  to  LcolV  Vassilovich  Ismailon*;  and  its 
])rimai*y  objects  w'cre  to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  boundary  ques- 
tion, and  to  establish  the  caravan-trade  on  a permanent  footing, 
'fhe  embassy  w'as  met  on  the  frontiers  of  Chinese  'furtary  by 
the  ofiicer  appointed  to  conduct  them  to  Pekin.  Tliis  person, 
becoming  aware  that  there  were  several  females  in  the  party, 
strongly  objected  to  their  being  taken  to  the  capital,  where,  he 
said,  there  were  \vomen  enough  already,  and  no  more  were 
wanted ; and  where,  above  all,  there  was  no  precedent  that  an 
European  lady  had  ever  been  admitted.  He  tlierefore  wislied 
to  send  forward  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  emperor ; but  os  this 
application  to  court  would  have  seriously  delayed  the  progress 
of  the  mission,  the  ambassador  thought  it  best  to  send  the 
women  back  to  Russia. 

After  the  embassy  commenced  crossing  the  desert  of  Shamo, 
they  were  forty  days  without  seeing  a single  house.  The 
country  which  they  passed  was  a perfect  desert,  covered  with 
sand  and  pebbles,  and  without  any  trace  of  cultivation ; only 
a few  Mongol  tents  here  and  there  relieving  the  monotony  of 
the  scene.  In  the  course  of  their  journey  over  this  desolate 
region  snow  also  fell  abundantly,  and  it  was  often  impossible 
to  procure  fuel  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  when  at  rest. 
Tlieir  hardships  did  not  terminate  with  their  entrance  into 
China  Proper,  as  most  of  the  cities  through  which  they  had  to 
pass  had  just  before  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake. 

They  were  well  received  at  Pekin.  Their  entrance  Avas  with 
great  military  parade,  and  the  Chinese  officers  vied  with  one 
another  in  doing  honour  to  the  embassy.  After  all  this  Isma'iloff 
was  not  a little  astonished  to  find  the  door  of  his  hotel 
barred  dinring  the  night,  and  sealed  with  the  imperial  seal. 
He  remonstrated  about  this  with  the  functionary  in  charge  of 
the  embassy ; but  that  personage  thought  proper  to  declare  his 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  occurrence. 

The  Chinese  contrived  to  get  from  the  ambassador  a copy  of 
his  credentials  before  they  were  delivered,  which,  according  to 
Gutzlaff,  is  the  surest  way  to  frustrate  a mission,  and  render 
its  object  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Chinese  government. 
IsmailofT  seems  to  have  been  the  first  European  ambassador 
who  demurred  about  the  kotow.  The  point  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  Chinese  as  indispensable  : they  said  it  was  hut  reason- 
able that  he  should  comply  Avitli  the  customs  of  the  court  to 
Avhich  he  came  j and  he  was  assured  that  whenever  an  ambas- 
sador was  sent  from  China  to  the  Russian  court  it  Avould  he 
part  of  his  instructions  to  conform  in  every  respect  to  the  cere- 
monies which  he  found  in  use  there.  The  ambassador,  however, 
was  inflexible,  and  the  time  for  the  audience  arrived  without 
any  satisfactory  understanding  having  been  come  to  on  this 
subject. 

The  embassy  proceeded  to  tlie  audience  on  horseback.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  jmlace  they  found  all  the  ministers  of  state 
and  officers  belonging  to  the  couii:  seated  cross-legged  upon 
fur  cushions  in  the  open  air  before  the  hall  of  audience.  Places 
among  these  persons  were  assigned  to  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  em- 
bassy, who  therefore  sat  down,  and  remained  there  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  on  a cold  frosty  morning  before  the  emperor 
made  his  appearance.  He  entered  by  a back  door,  and  seated 
himself  upon  the  throne.  The  ambassador  was  then  intro- 
duced to  the  monarch,  who,  seeming  to  disj)cnse  witli  all 
formalities  on  tliis  occasion,  touched  the  credentials  ivith  his 
own  hand,  and  iiupiired  after  the  health  of  tlie  Czar.  The 
ainb:issador  was  deliglitcd  at  having  thus  favourably  escaped 
that  bugbear  the  kotow,  when,  as  they  were  being  re-conducted 
to  the  hall,  the  loud  voice  of  the  master  of  llie  ceremonies 

* There  are  two  accounta  of  this  embasiyj  one  by  Adam  Brand, 
the  aecretary,  a translation  of  which  waj  pubUthed  at  Undon  in 
lags;  the  other  account,  by  the  ambawador  himself,  has  aUo  been 
Uanslatcd,  and  is  now  most  uaually  found  at  tho  end  of  Le  Brun's 
Travels.  Seo  also  GuUlafTs  account  of  this  mission  in  his  " History 
of  China.”  ' 


suddenly  jironoumx'd  the  omiiioui  words  vioryu  6or,*’  and 
instantly  the  Utissiaus  were  coni];el]ed  to  kneel  thrice,  and 
strike  tlicir  heails  nine  times  against  the  ground ; nor,  taken  as  ^ 
ihcy  were  by  surprise,  were  they  able  to  expostulate  or  offer  J 
any  resistance,  ll  is  very  likely  tiiat  tJie  kotow  was  intended  J 
to  have  licen  similarly  extorted  in  the  case  of  Lord  Amherst, 

When  Kang-hy — for  it  w'as  the  same  emperor  who  Iiad  re- 
ceived tlie  last  cmljas'iy — liad  lieen  satisfied  on  the  point  of  the  i 
kotow,  it  seems  to  have  \jwi  his  endeavour  by  tlie  kindest 
attentions  to  make  tlie  aml>assador  forget  the  degradation  into 
which  he  liad  l>ecii  surprised.  He  took  Isiitailoff  by  the  hajjd, 
and  talked  familiarly  with  him  on  different  subjects.  He 
talked  about  Peter,  whose  doings  the  old  moixarch  appeared  to 
find  a dilficulty  in  understanding,  and  seemed  particularly 
horrified  at  his  exposing  Ins  person  to  so  many  dangers  upon 
the  SCO,  where  no  valour  could  avail.  Kang-hy,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  pretty  well  informed  conceniing  the  measures 
and  the  character  of  Peter,  and  to  have  conceived  a consider- 
able degree  of  esteem  for  him,  without  l>eing  able  exactly  to 
understand  his  principles  of  action.  The  ambassador  had 
several  subsequent  interviews  with  the  emperor,  and  conversed 
with  him  on  various  subjects.  Kang-hy  seemed  anxious  to 
understand  tlie  character  and  measures  of  Peter;  and  his  own 
discourse,  as  is  usual  with  old  men,  turned  much  upon  the 
vanity  of  life,  and  the  necessity  of  dying  at  peace  with  God 
and  man : but  what  perhaps  pleased  the  ambassador  better  than 
these  moral  reflections  was  the  wish  expressed  by  the  emperor 
to  draw  closer  the  bands  of  friendly  intercourse  between  China 
and  Russia. 

Jsma'ilofl'  and  his  suite  were  allowed  full  opportunity  of 
investigating  Avhatever  interested  them  at  Pekin.  The  emperor 
himself,  indeed,  seemed  to  take  a pride  in  exhibiting  to  their 
inspection  the  finest  productions  of  Chinese  art,  and  of  afford- 
ing proof  to  them  of  the  skill  of  his  subjects.  In  order  to  im- 
press the  strangers  with  an  idea  of  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
bow,  the  emperor  invited  them  to  an  imperial  hunt,  in  which 
Kang-hy,  ivho  was  then  upwards  of  seventy,  gave  ample  proof 
tliat  he  Avos  still  an  able  and  vigorous  sportsman. 

At  his  departure  the  ambassador  received  an  imperial  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Czar.  This  letter  was  rolled  up  and  wrapped 
in  yellow  silk,  and  tied  to  the  arm  of  a man,  who  was  carried 
in  procession  before  the  embassy.  All  tlie  Chinese  who  met 
the  man  Avlth  the  letter  ou  his  arm  stood  still,  and  those  on 
horseback  dismounted,  to  testify  their  reverence  for  a letter 
coming  from  their  sovereign.*  f 

Before  Isma'iloff  left  Pekin  he  obtained  permission  of  the  J 
emperor,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  mandarins,  to  J 
leave  his  secretary.  Do  Lange,  behind  liim  as  resident  minister.  \ 
This  gentleman  had  a miserable  life  of  it  after  Ismailoff  was  ^ 
gone.  The  mandarins,  avIio  looked  upon  him  as  a spy  on  their  5 
actions,  did  all  in  their  power  to  disgustbim  with  his  situation, 
by  subjecting  him  to  numberless  petty  annoyances,  and  doing  | 
all  in  their  pOAver  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  commercial  j 
treaty  Avhich  Isma'iloff  had  concluded  w ith  the  emperor.  Dc  ; 
Lange,  hoAvever,  after  having  in  vain  expostulated,  gained  more  ^ 
attention  by  assuming  a very  high  tone,  and  acting  w ith  great  ^ 
firmness.  Ultimately  a serious  quarrel  between  the  govern-  k 
meuts,  on  account  of  some  Tartars  Avho  had  left  the  Chinese  for  e 

the  Russian  territories,  occasioned  De  Lange  to  be  sent  from  ^ 

China ; and  an  approaching  aaot  was  only  prevented  by  Uie  \ 

death,  first,  of  Kang-hy,  and  soon  after  of  Peter.  !) 

Subsequent  treaties  h«tAA*een  Russia  and  China  established  ^ 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries  on  its  present  footing;  and  ^ 
tlie  only  following  embassy  that  seems  to  require  our  notice  w as  J 
that  of  Count  Golovkin,  in  1805.  This  was  a most  splendid  ^ 

embassy,  composed  of  persons  belonging  to  the  princijial  fa-  P 

* Our  coumrymtn,  John  Bell  of  Antermony,  was  one  of  the  gentle-  ^ 

men  attached  to  this  oml>as*y,  and  this  account  of  its  procecoingt  ii  f 
derlA'cd  from  hU  *'  Journey  from  St,  l*eler«burg  in  Russia  to  IVkin  in  c 
China;”  and  the  notice  of  the  subsequent  transactions  of  De  Lange  is  * 
also  draun  from  his  translation  of  the  Journal  which  that  gentleman  kept 
during  his  residence  at  Pekin.  A writer  in  the  'Penny  Cyclopedia' 
says  that  Bell's  account  of  the  journey  and  uf  w hat  be  saw  and  learned 
during  his  residence  at  the  court  of*  China  Is  ” one  of  the  best  and 
most  Interesting  relations  ever  A\ritten  by  any  traveller.” 
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milies  in  the  empire,  who  cmTietl  with  them  numerous  and  va- 
luable presents  to  tlie  court  of  Pekin.  However,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  Chinese  frontier,  tliey  were  required  to  reduce  their 
number,  as  there  was  no  precedent  of  so  numerous  a retinue  on 
any  former  occasion.  This  and  other  difliculties  delayed  the 
marcli  of  the  embassy  until  January,  1806,  when  they  crossed 
the  frontiers.  The  season  had  then  become  most  inclement ; mer- 
cury froze  twice;  and  as  tliere  was  no  other  shelter  than  that  of 
felt  tents,  the  embassy  suflered  most  severely.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  Ounga  the  count  was  sounded  os  to  his  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  kotow,  when  he  most  decidedly  declined  to  per- 
form this  ceremony,  justifying  his  refusal  by  the  example  of 
l>ord  Macartney.  The  emperor,  Kea-king — the  same  who 
reigned  in  the  time  of  Lord  Amherst’s  embassy — in  his  indigna- 
tion that  a i>arbaTian  tribute-bearer  sliould  decline  tliis  mark 
of  respect  to  tlie  Son  of  Heaven,  directed  the  embassy  to  be  sent 
back  from  Ounga.  This  was  accordingly  done.  It  seems  to 
us  very  probable  that  this  conduct  of  Golovkin,  and  his  plead- 
ing the  example  of  Lord  Macartney,  determined  the  Chinese 
to  insist  on  tlie  performance  of  the  kotow  by  Lord  Amherst.* 

The  trade  carried  on  at  the  frontiers  by  private  individuals 
after  1755  soon  became  more  profitable  than  that  of  tlie  ca- 
ravans sent  to  Pekin  by  the  Russian  government.  The  Pekin 
merchants  themselves  were  compelled  to  bribe  the  mandarins 
and  other  official  persons,  in  order  to  obtain  jiermission  to  visit 
the  Russian  factory  ; and  in  consequence  of  these  and  other 
restrictions  and  impediments  the  Russian  furs  were  often  sold  at 
a loss,  while  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  tlie  Chinese  were 
enhanced  in  price.  When  the  trade  was  established  at  the  frontier, 
under  greater  freedom,  it  not  only  became  more  profitable,  but 
rapidly  increased.  Tlie  jicrsons  engaged  in  it,  finding  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  being  on  the  spot,  erected  in  tlie  first  in- 
stance temporary  habitations,  such  as  huts  and  tents,  which  were 
afterwards  converted  into  regular  dwellings ; and  two  towns 
quickly  arose  ujwii  the  site  appointed  by  the  treaty  as  an  entre- 
pot and  place  of  barter.  The  name  of  the  Russian  town  is 
Kiakhta,  from  the  name  of  the  river  which  washes  its  walls; 
and  tlie  Chinese  town  is  called  Ma’iraatchine,  or  the  “ town  of 
sales  and  purchases.*’  The  following  account  of  these  trading 
towns,  and  of  the  important  commerce  carried  on  there,  is  from 
the  Appendix  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  ‘Tour  in  the 
North  of  Europe’  (1836-7)  : — 

“ These  two  towns  are  separated  only  by  an  esplanade  of 
small  extent ; on  one  side,  to  the  north,  appeared  a gate  of 
European  architecture,  a Russian  guard  and  sentinels;  on 
the  other  was  seen  one  of  those  fantastical  edifices  which  the 
Chinese  erect  at  tlie  entrance  of  their  towns,  having  its  walls 
covered  with  grotesque  sculptures,  inscriptions,  and  paintings 
in  gaudy  colours.  At  Kiakhta  regular  streets  are  formed  of 
those  neat  houses  which  compose  the  provincial  towns  in 
European  Russia ; and  near  tlie  vast  storehouses  belonging  to 
the  American  Company,  or  tlie  shops  established  by  the  rich 
merchants  of  Moscow,  Vologda,  and  Koursk,  rise  the  cupolas 
and  bells  of  several  churches.  At  Muamatchine,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, the  streets,  gloomy  and  narrow,  are  formed  by  walls 
with  no  windows  in  them.  Tlie  court-yards  enclosed  by  these 
walls  liave  round  them  small  dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  and 
shops,  in  which  h seen  all  the  rich  produce  of  China. 

“ The  intercourse  between  these  two  towns,  so  near  to  and  yet 
so  din'ereiit  from  each  otlier,  becomes  daily  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  tlie  Russian  trade,  which  is  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively by  a few  commercial  bouses  of  Moscow,  \ ologda,  and 
Koursk,  increases.  An  immense  quantity  of  tea  is  annually 
imported  into  Russia  by  this  way.  The  superior  qualities  are 
more  appreciated  and  in  greater  demand  there  than  at  Canton 
itself,  while  a commodity,  as  yet  hardly  known  in  Europe, 
viz.  tea  in  cakes, 'forms  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
the  Kiakhta  trade.  These  cakes  are  composed  of  a mixture 
of  tea  and  of  the  leaves  of  a plant  of  the  saxifraga  genus, 
found  ia  the  southern  part  of  the  Mongol  steppes,  and  which 
is  first  steeped  in  lambs'  blood.  After  being  well  kneaded 
* GuuUtTs  History  of  China. 


and  pressed  in  cakes,  the  mass  is  dried  in  an  oven.  The  man- 
ner of  its  use  is  equally  singular : these  cakes  are  dissolved 
ill  boiling  water  mixed  witli  meal,  fat,  and  salt.  This  tea  is 
in  great  request  throughout  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central 
Asia,  and  the  Russian  merchants  buy  at  Kiakhta  considerable 
quantities  of  it,  to  be  again  sold  at  the  fair  of  Nijiiy-Novgorod, 
to  the  wandering  Tartars  or  Mongols  subject  to  Russia. 

“ Next  to  tea,  Cliinese  cottons  were  the  most  remarkable 
article  imported — especially  nankeens — which  were  sold  in 
packets  containing  ten  pieces  each  ; tliese  packets,  which  were 
called  touneSy  might  be  said  to  represent  the  numerary  nota- 
tion, or  rather  the  circulating  medium,  the  value  of  goods 
being  generally  expressed  in  numbers  of  touneSy  or  tens  of 
tounfs.  Within  these  few  years,  however,  great  changes  have 
taken  place;  for  the  Chinese  merchants  now  buy  of  Russian 
traders  cotton,  stulTs,  and  even  nankeens,  perfected  in  the 
Russian  manufactories. 

“ From  China  are  also  received  silks,  especially  flowered 
damasks,  crapes,  cotton,  raw  silk,  rhubarb,  camphor,  musk, 
China  ink,  and  a quantity  of  other  drugs ; and  lastly  porce- 
lain, and  that  beautiful  lacker-work,  the  secret  of  which  seems 
exclusively  tlieir  own. 

“ In  exchange  the  Russian  merchants  supply  them  witli 
furs;  and  this  branch  of  trade,  at  all  times  important,  has 
become  still  more  so  since  the  American  Company  has  for- 
warded to  Kiakhta,  by  way  of  Okhotsk,  the  annual  produce 
of  the  chase,  regularly  followed  under  the  direction  of  their 
agents  in  the  Russian  American  colonies.  The  beautiful 
beaver-skins  they  send  are  even  preferred  by  tlie  Chinese  to 
every  other  fur.  Amongst  the  other  articles  of  export,  tlie 
most  important  ai-e,  leather,  glass,  steel,  and  within  these  few 
years  Russian  manufactures,  the  demand  for  which  is  always 
increasing,  as  proved  by  tlie  following  table  of  exports  in  three 
diflerent  periods 

1825.  . 1830.  1835. 

Roubles.  Roubles.  Roubles. 

70,119  139,231  203,115 

1,248  84,523  933,876 

268,421  1,434,550  2,266,611 

“ Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  caravans,  which  takes  place 
at  diflerent  times  between  the  end  of  the  mouth  of  December 
and  the  commencement  of  February,  the  greatest  activity 
prevails  at  Kiakhta  and  Maimatchine.  The  Chinese  mer- 

chants then  repair  to  Kiakhta,  proceed  to  the  warehouses, 
examine  the  goods  exposed  for  sale,  agree  upon  the  price,  and, 
after  having  affixed  their  seal  to  the  bales  they  have  chosen, 
invite  the  Russian  merchants  to  accompany  them  to  Maimat- 
chine. There,  in  the  bazaars  of  the  Chinese  town,  the  Russians, 
rendered  circumspect  by  experience,  place  the  goods  they 
select  in  exchange  under  the  care  of  a sentinel,  who  is  not  to 
lose  sight  of  them  until  the  exchange  be  actually  effected ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions,  they  are  often  cheated. 
The  Chinese,  far  from  imagining  that  good  faith  and  honesty 
are  the  natural  bases  of  commerce,  endeavour  to  gain  an 
advantage  by  every  means  which  cunning  can  devise.  Some- 
times they  endeavour  to  sell  their  neighbours  old  tasteless  tea, 
by  concealing  it  under  a layer  of  fresh : as  to  the  silks  and 
cottons,  they  sell  tliem  in  packets ; they  are  made  up  of  pieces 
differing  in  quality  and  colour,  and  as  the  sellers  never  permit 
any  choice  or  selection,  a too  confiding  purchaser  is  frequently 
astonished  at  finding  in  the  middle  of  the  packet  he  has  just 
bought  boards  whose  edges  are  cut  and  painted  with  much 
art,  in  order  to  imitate  the  pieces  of  stufl, 

“It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  roguery  of  a 
few  individuals  has  been  able  to  operate  unfavourably  to  the 
progressive  increase  of  the  trade  of  Kiakhta.  The  following 
table  will  show  its  great  improvement  and  activity  of  late 

1825.  „ 

Roubles. 
4,162,437 
1,339,378 


Linen  to  the  amount  of 
Cotton  stuffs  • • 

Cloths  . • 


Russian  merchandise  exported,  amounting  to 
Transit 


Total  exports  5,601,815 
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1R30. 

Russian  mcrcliaiulise  exported,  amounting  to 
Transit  .••••" 


nmitiles. 

4,413,021 

1,9R3,573 


Total  exports  C,39S,597 
“ Tlic  trade  of  Kiaklita  being  tbat  of  barter,  tlie  imports 
necessarily  balance  the  exports.  In  the  transit  merchandise 
Polish  manufactures  are  included. 

1835. 


Expohtation  . — i?r/ssm«  merchand ise. 

Skins  to  the  amount  of  . 

Leather 

Linen 

Cottons 

Cloths,  718,221  archines  . . • • 

Com,  iron,  steel,  copper,  glass,  and  other  articles 

Total 

Polish  cloths,  206,301  archines 

Transit  merchandises  . . . • • 

Grand  total 

Importation. 

Tea,  199,233  poods,  to  the  amount  of  . 

Silks 
Cottons 
Drugs,  &c. 

Total 


Roubles, 
2, 229, .377 
742,481 
203,115 
933,876 
1,799,691 
1,416,118 


6, 

,414, 

688 

466, 

950 

545, 

,731 

1 1 

,427, 

,369 

6 

,909, 

,149 

208, 

,599 

122 

,726 

186, 

,895 

7 

,427 

,369 

“The  Chinese  mostly  use  camels  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods,  traversing  the  steppes  in  long  caravans.  The  Russians 
chiefly  transport  by  water  the  merchandise  which  they  send  in 
summer,  or  oftener  in  spring,  from  Kiakhta  to  Europe.  After 
descending  the  .Salenga  and  crossing  the  Backal  lake,  they 
arrive  at  Jenisseck  by  following  the  course  of  the  Angara. 
From  Jennisseck  the  goods  are  sent  overland  to  the  banlss  of 
the  Ket,  and  from  thence  they  reach  Tobolsk,  the  central  en- 
trepAt  of  .Siberia.  From  Tobolsk  they  are  sent  in  sledges, 
eitlier  to  the  fair  of  Irbit,  which  begins  on  the  5th  February, 
or,  being  embarked  in  vessels,  arrive  the  following  summer  at 


Nijny-Novgorod.’’ 


France. 

Tlie  intercourse  of  France  with  China  affords  no  facts  of 
much  interest  separately  from  the  exertions  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries of  that  nation  in  propagating  the  Catholic  faith  in  that 
remote  countrv.  Father  Roger,  a missionary  of  this  order, 
first  preached  the  Gospel  in  China  in  1581.  Iletwecn  1581  and 
1681,  126  European  Jesuits  were  employed  in  the  missions  of 
Cliina,  many  of  them  men  of  science  and  intelligence,  to 
whom  Europe  is  indebted  for  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  internal  condition  of  this  empire.  Du  Halde  and 
Pere  Amiot  deserve  especially  to  be  mentioned.  The  generals 
of  the  mission  chose  men  acquainted  with  mathematical  and 
mechanical  sciences,  wliich  they  knew  were  in  request  at 
Pekin,  and  tlms  they  obtained  a footing  and  an  influence  at 
the  emperor's  court  which  no  other  Europeans  have  ever  ac- 
quired. Tiiey  were  allowed  to  build  churches  ; and  although 
many  storms  of  persecution  have  burst  over  their  heads,  the 
Jesuits  have  never  entirely  lost  their  hold  of  the  country. 
Their  influence  is  now  comparatively  small,  but  their  house  at 
Pekin  still  exists,  new  churches  are  occasionally  opened,  and 
there  is  a considerable  number  of  Catholics  in  the  empire.* 
The  intercourse  of  the  smaller  Euro))cnn  states  with  China 
has  been  exclusively  one  of  trade,  and  bos  never  been  of  much 
importance.  The  intercourse  of  America  with  China  has  been 
also  strictly  commercial ; but  ns  it  has  now  acquired  an  im- 
portance second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  well 
to  state,  in  this  place,  some  facts  connected  with  its  origin  and 
progress. 


* Kee  ‘ JesuiU’  and  ‘ Misiloni'  In  the  ' Penny  Cyclopa-dia.’ 


United  States  or  America. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  China  may  be  considered 
to  have  resulted  from  the  active  commercial  spirit  which  sprung 
up  after  the  establishment  of  the  national  inde|)endeiice.  1 he 
first  American  vessel  visited  China  in  the  year  1784.  In  die 
four  following  years  not  more  tlian  one  or  two  other  vessels  ap- 
peared ; but  in  1788  a large  ship,  called  the  ‘ Alliance,  which 
had  liecn  employed  as  a frigate  during  the  war,  made  the 
voyage  from  Pbilailelphia  to  Canton  without  once  letting  go 
her  anchor,  and  without  any  other  assistance  dian  a general 
chart  of  the  world.  Tlie  trade  went  on  increasing,  and  acqui^ 
its  present  relative  importance  during  the  Eunipean  wars  which 
arose  from  the  French  revolution,  when  tlie  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  so  greatly  enlarged  all  their  commercial  trans- 
actions, the  foreign  commerce  of  the  world  being  dien  almost 
entirely  engrossed  by  Great  Britainin  virtue  of  her  naval  power, 
and  by  the  United  States  in  virtue  of  their  neutral  position. 

The  Americans  were  the  first  people  who  aWmpted  to  carry 
on  the  commercial  intercourse  with  China  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  organized  establishment.  Tlie  .American  flag 
was  first  hoisted  at  Canton  in  1802.  Mr.  Davis  says,  “ ITie 
consular  agent  for  the  United  States,  who  was  in  all  cases  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  American  merchants  resident  in  China, 
was  simply  a commercial  officer,  and  calleil  a • tae-pan,  or 
factory  chief,  by  the  Chinese.  He  received  no  salary  whatever 
from  his  government,  but  was  permitted  to  levy  fees  in  the 
transaction  of  business  with  his  countrymen,  besides  trading  on 
his  own  account”  The  trade  of  the  United  States  was  inter- 
rupted during  the  war  with  England ; but  notwithstanding  the 
American  flag  continued  to  fly  at  Canton. 

The  trade  between  the  Americans  and  the  Chinese  lias  tmly 
been  once  suspended  in  all  the  period  since  it  was  opened.  This 
suspension  was  in  the  year  1821 , and  only  lasted  for  a few  days. 
As  the  occasion  was  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  tends  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  Chinese,  we  here  introduce  it. 

.\n  Italian  sailor  named  Terrauova,  on  Iward  an  American 
vessel,  threw  a pot  at  a poor  Chinese  boatwoman,  on  which  she 
fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.  By  the  law  of  China  man- 
slaughter is  punished  with  death  as  well  as  murder,  only  a 
distinction  is  made  in  the  mode  of  punishment,  the  homicide 
being  strangled,  whilst  the  murderer  is  beheaded.  .Acting  on 
this  law,  the  viceroy  of  Canton  required  the  .American  consul 
to  deliver  up  the  sailor  for  trial.  As  this  was  refuseil,  a stop 
was  immediately  nut  to  the  trade,  and  both  the  security -mer- 
chant and  the  linguist  of  the  vessel  to  which  the  sailor  belonged 
were  arrested.  A negotiation  was  then  commenced  on  the 
subject  between  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  Americans,  and 
the  latter  consented  to  his  being  tried  on  board  tlie  ship.  5Ir. 
Davis  (‘  Chinese,’  p.  44)  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
subsequent  proceedings; — “.After  this  mockery  of  justice,  in 
which  not  a single  witness  was  examined  for  tlie  prisoner,  and 
the  offer  of  Dr.  Morrison  to  interpret  was  refused  by  the  Chinese, 
the  poor  man  was  declared  guilty,  and  put  in  irons  by  the 
Americans  at  the  desire  of  his  judges.  In  a week  a ter  com- 
plaints and  discussions  arose  among  those  whose  trading  trans- 
actions were  sulfering  from  the  delay ; and  when  it  w.as  required 
that  the  Italian  should  be  delivered  up  for  a second  trial  at 
Ciaiiton,  the  Hong  merchants  were  told  that  they  might  take 
him.  In  the  wouls  of  Dr.  Morrison,  he  was  ‘ abandoned  by 
those  who  should  have  protected  him.'  All  Europeans,  as  well 
as  Americans,  were  excluded  from  bis  mock  trial,  and  by  day- 
break next  morning  he  was  burricil  to  the  place  of  execution, 
in  oiiposition  to  all  the  delays  and  foiras  of  Chinese  l.rw,  and 
cruelly  sfmnglctl.  The  Pek in  govenimeiit  was  at  the  same  time 
infomierl  that  he  had  lieen  tried  in  open  court,  and  that  the 
American  consul  had  witnessed  the  execution!’' 

.Since  this  atl'air,  and  a little  difference  soon  after  about  an 
American  ship  which  bad  opium  on  board,  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  China  has  met  witli  no  obstrucUon;  and 
Gutilatf  informs  us  that  many  American  vessels  have  sailed 
from  Canton  for  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  between  wliich 
places  and  China  a very  brisk  trade  is  now  carried  on. 
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D A N T AND  PETRARCH 

By  ANDRE  VIEUSSEUX. 


“ But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three 

Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they. 

The  bard  of  prose,  creative  spirit ! he 
Of  the  hundred  tales  of  love— where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguish’d  from  our  common  clay 
In  death  as  life  ? Are  they  resolv’d  to  dust. 

And  have  their  country’s  marbles  notight  to  say  ? 

Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust? 

Did  they  not  to  her  breast  tlieir  filial  earth  intrust  ? 

“ Ungrateful  Florence!  Dante  sleeps  afar. 

Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  ; 

Tliy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war. 

Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children’s  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages ; and  the  crown 
Which  Petrarch  s laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 

U|K)n  a far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown. 

His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  rilled— not  thine  own. 


“ Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath'd 
His  dust — and  lies  it  not  her  great  among, 

\\  ith  many  a sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breatli'd 
O er  him  who  form’d  tlie  Tuscan's  siren  tongue?’’ 

(‘Cliilde  Harold,’  Canto  IV.) 


The  services  of  Boccaccio  to  literature  are  briefly  noticed  in 
these  introductory  remarks.  As  the  events  of  his  life  are  less 
important  than  tliose  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  it  has  been 
tliought  Iretter  to  devote  this  Number  chiefly  to  the  lives  and 
writings  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  only. 

Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  were  natives  of  the  same 


country,  they  flourished  in  the  same  century,  and  were  all 
instrumental  in  forming  and  refining  one  of  the  principal  and 
finest  languages  of  modem  Euroiic.  Each  of  them  excelled 
in  his  respective  branch  of  literature.  Dante  produced  the 
first  regular  poem  in  the  popular  idiom;  Petrarch  was  the 
prince  of  amatory  and  lyric  poets;  and  Boccaccio  was  the 
best  writer  of  tales.  But  these  are  not  their  only  merits. 
Tliey  were  also  universiil  minds,  who,  in  an  age  of  comparative 
darkness,  took  lofty  and  extensive  views  of  the  great  concerns 
of  tlie  human  race— religion,  politics,  and  morals.  Dante  was 
a statesman,  and  a political  leader  and  writer ; Petrarch  wiis 
also  enpged  in  state  afl’airs,  and  was  often  consulted  by  the 
first  princes  and  statesmen  of  his  age;  and  Boccaccio  was  em- 
ployed by  his  countrymen  in  several  missions,  and  discussed 
in  his  Latin  works  several  important  questions  of  politics  and 
ethics.  They  all  contributed  to  the  revival  of  classical  litera- 
ture in  the  west  of  Europe — Dante  by  his  writings,  in  which 
he  brought  into  notice  the  Homan  classics  ; and  Petrarch  ami 
Boccaccio,  both  by  their  works,  and  still  more  by  tlieir  inde- 
fatigable exertions  in  collecting,  collating,  and  transcribing 
ALSS.  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  which  lay  forgotten  in  the 
dust  of  monastic  libraries,  and  of  many  of  which,  but  for  their 
exertions,  probably  not  a copy  would  have  come  down  to  us. 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  restored  the  long-neglected  study  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  through  their  recommendations  and 
co-operation  chairs  of  Greek  were  founded  in  Italy.  “ All  that 
we-  have  of  Greek  here,  we  owe  it  to  Boccaccio,’’  is  the  obser- 
vation of  his  godson  and  earliest  commentator,  Manelli. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  especially  after  the 
ina  withdrawal  of  Italy  from  the  sway  of  the  Eastern  Emiierors, 
through  the  conquesU  of  the  Longobards,  the  Franks,  the  Sara- 


cens, and  theNormans,  the  Greek  language  and  literature  became 
obsolete,  except  perhaps  in  some  remote  convent  of  Calabria  or 
Sicily.  With  regard  to  Roman  literature,  the  written  language 
of  Italy  was  still  a corrupt  Latin,  in  ages  when  priests  and 
monks  were  almost  the  only  persons  wlio  could  write.  The 
Roman  classics,  especially  the  prose-writers,  were  neglected, 
and  at  last  forgotten,  partly  because  they  wore  not  understood] 
and  partly  on  account  of  prejudice  against  them  as  the  works 
of  heathen  writers.  The  tenth  century  was  the  true  iron  age  of 
Italy.  There  are  hardly  any  chroniclers  of  that  time,  and  we 
are  still  left  in  much  obscurity  as  to  the  events  of  that  period. 
I’he  whole  Peninsula  was  in  an  indescribable  state  of  confu- 
siou,  ignorance^  and  wretchedness.  Tlie  scandalous  scenes 
that  were  taking  place  at  Rome  at  every  new  election  of  a 
pontiir— the  wars  of  the  feudal  lords  of  Lombardy  for  the  dis- 
Iinted  succession  to  the  crown  of  Italy,  claimed  by  Hugh  of 
Pioveiice,  Rudolf  of  Burgundy,  and  Bereiigarius  of  Ivrea — the 
devastating  irruption  of  Hungarians  from  the  north,  and  of 
.Saracens  from  the  south— the  tyranny  of  the  delegates  of  the 
distant  and  imbecile  Byzantine  court,  which  still  kept  dominion 
over  the  southern  part  of  (lie  Peninsula — the  corruption  of  the 
clergy,  the  ignorance  of  the  laity,  and  the  ferocity  and  wretch- 
edness of  the  people  in  general— all  these  had  concurred  in  ex- 
tinguishing every  spark  of  learning  or  desire  for  learning.  A 
report  became  current  in  that  age  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
at  hand— a seemingly  befitting  consummation  of  such  a series 
of  horrors  and  the  apprehension  of  such  an  overwhelming 
catastrophe  deterred  men  from  wasting  the  rest  of  their  days  in 
acquiring  knowledge  which  they  w-ould  never  want. 

Ill  the  following  (eleventh)  century  a ray  of  better  days  to 
come  seemed  to  dawn  on  the  Italian  Peninsula.  In  the  north, 
the  German  Emperors,  having  assumed  a prescriptive  right  to 
the  crown  of  Italy,  thereby  put  some  sort  of  check  on  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  great  feudatories ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
facilitated  the  emancipation  of  the  towns  from  feudal  vassalage. 
In  the  south  the  astonishing  courage  of  a band  of  Norman  war- 
riors founded  a new  monarchy,  and  snatched  the  fair  regions  of 
Apulia  and  Campania  from  Byzantine  misgovernment.  In  the 
same  century  the  monks  of  Monte  Casino  and  their  meritorious 
abbot,  Desidcrius,  employed  themselves  in  multiplying  AIS. 
copies  of  the  histories  ol  Josephus,  Tacitus,  Joniandes,  Gregory 
of  Jours,  of  some  of  Cicero's  works,  and  of  Viti-uvius,  os  well 
as  of  Terence,  Ovid,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  other  poets.  J'lien 
came  the  great  dispute  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  lay 
powers,  the  church  and  the  empire,  which  gave  emiiloyment 
both  to  the  sword  and  the  pen.  Rome,  under  a succession  of 
able  poiitifl's,  became  again  the  centre  of  European  policy. 
Alost  of  the  sovereigns  of  those  times  were  new  men,  conquerors 
and  usurpers,  or  sons  of  usurpers,  and  they  strove  to  legitimate 
their  power  by  obtaining  the  jmpal  investiture,  even  on  the 
condition  of  becoming  tributaries  to  tiie  papal  see. 

In  the  twelfth  century  a long  struggle  took  place  between 
the  German  emjieror,  Frederic  I.,  and  the  Lombard  cities,  siqi- 
ported  by  the  po[ies,  which  terminated  in  the  emancijiation  of 
the  latter  by  the  peace  of  Constance.  The  Tuscan,  Genoese, 
and  Venetian  republics  were  already  free,  and  flourished  by 
trade  ; and  their  intercourse  with  the  East,  joined  to  the  wars 
of  the  Crusades,  brought  fresh  stores  of  information  to  the 
Italian  shores.  The  Commentaries  of  Averroes  revived  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  tlie  PandecU  Of  Amalfi  flint  of  Roman 
law,  of  which  Irnerio  of  Bologna  and  the  Tuscan  Accorsio 
became  expounders.  Graziano,  another  Italian,  was  the 
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founder  of  the  eanon  loo-.  The  orilhn.eUcal  symlH)l«  were 

introduced  into  Knropehy  the  Arabs;  the  mns.cal  scale 

invented  by  Guido  d’Areszo  ; and  the 

I^nfranco  of  Pavia,  Amelmo  of  Aosta,  and  Ihctro  Lon,  ardo, 
cave  a neo  imiadse  to  theological  and  philosophical  studies. 

It  was  however,  the  thirteenth  century  that  opened  a new 
airaoflekminBiu  It.dy.  Frederic  IL,  emperor  and  kmgof 
laimhardy,  Apulia,  and  Sicily,  was  the  great 
studies.  An  extraordinary  prince,  the  greatest  king  that  a > 
had  seen  since  the  time  of  Theodoric,  although  tainted  wdh 
tlie  faults  of  the  age  and  some  personal  vices,  he  had  a lotty 
intellect  and  expanded  views — Frederic  founded  the  Univer- 
sity of  Naples,  restored  that  of  Salerno,  opened  schools  in  1 a- 
lermo  and  other  parts  of  Sicily,  promoted  the  study  of  natural 
liistory,  and  vnrote  himself  a work  on  birds,  ‘ De  Arte  enan  i 
cum  Avibus,’  in  which  he  gives  a kind  of  course  of  ornithology. 
He  caused  several  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  be  translated  into 
Latin.  His  chancellor,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  who  had  studied 
at  Bologna,  was  both  learned  and  eloquent,  and  with  his  assis  - 
ance,  and  that  of  another  learned  man,  Taddeo  of  Suessa,  Fre- 
deric published  a code  of  ‘ Constitutions,’  or  laws,  for  his 
kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  in  which  he  collected  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  added  others  of  his  own,  several  of  the  latter 
being  remarkable  for  a spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  not  com- 
monly found  in  tlie  legislation  of  those  ages.  Pietro  deUe 
Vigne  has  left  six  books  of  Latin  letters,  which  are  interesting 
for  the  history  of  the  times. 

Frederic,  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  6rst  who  wrote 
Italian  poetry,  nearly  a century  before  Dante ; and  his  son 
Manfred,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  contemporary 
chronicler,  Spinello,  “used  to  walk  out  in  the  cool  of  the  night 
through  the  streets  of  Barletta  singing  verses  in  comptuiy  with 
two  Sicilian  musicians  who  were  great  romancers. 
court  of  Frederic,”  says  one  of  the  ‘ Novelle  Antiche,’  “was 
resorted  to  by  men  of  talent,  especially  poets  and 
speakers,  and  he  was  very  affable  and  generous  to  them.  The 
popular  dialects  of  Italy  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  the  Ian 
guage  of  common  conversation,  Latin  being  only  the  written 
language ; but  Frederic  and  his  court  were  the  first  to  encourage 
the  use  of  writing  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  which  tlius  became 
refined,  and  was  sty-led  “ lingua  aulica”  or  “ cortigiana,”  and 
also  “Sicilian,”  because  the  first  writers  in  it  lived  at  the 

court  of  Sicily.  . 

In  the  same  age  with  Frederic  lived  Bonaveiitura,  a d^tin- 
guished  divine,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  both  a divine 
and  a philosopher.  In  the  second  part  of  the  same  century 
lived  Gultton  d’ Arezzo,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Guido  Guiiiicelli, 
and  others,  who  wrote  Italian  poetry.  Spinello,  Malespini. 
and  Dino  Compagni,  wrote  histories  of  tlie  times  also  in  Italian. 
Pier  Crescenzi  wrote  a work  in  I.atin  upon  agriculture,  and 
Andrea  Boiiello  of  Barletta  wrote  treatises  and  comnientaries  on 
tlie  Longobard  and  Roman  laws. 

This  was  the  age  in  which  Dante  was  bom  and  educated ; 
but  his  literary  career  belongs  to  the  following  or  fourteenth 
century,  to  which  also  belong  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  who 
were  Dante's  juniors  by  many  years. 

DANTE. 

Dante,  or  Durante,  Amgiiif.ri,  was  bom  at  Florence 
A.D.  1205.  By  a familiar  contraction  of  his  Christian  iiiinie, 
Durante,  he  was  called  Dante,  by-  which  iiaiiic  he  has 
Iwcoine  generally  known.  His  family  was  noble ; he  was 
a great  grandson  of  Cacciagiiida  Elisei,  who  married  a lady 
of  the  family  of  Alighieri  of  Ferrara,  and  whose  children  as- 
sumed the  arms  and  the  name  of  their  mother.  Cacciagiiida 
accompanied  the  emperor  Conrad  111.  in  his  crusade,  was 
made  a knight,  and  died  in  battle  in  Syria  A.u.  1117.  In  the 
‘ Paradise’  (cantos  15,  10,  and  17),  Cacciagiiida  is  made 
to  relate  to  Dante  ids  adventures,  witli  an  interesting  account 
of  tlie  state  of  Florence  and  the  iiriniitive  niaiiiiers  of  its  citi- 
zens in  his  lime,  before  tlie  lireakiiig  out  of  the  great  lend 
liclweeii  the  Giiellilis  and  the  (iiiilielines.  Daiile's  father, 
Aldigliiero  Alighieri,  died  wliile  Dante  was  yet  a child.  As 


Dante  grew  up  he  showed  great  capabilities  for  leaniing,  in 
which  lie  was  assisted  by  llniiietto  I.«itiiii,  a ce 
lar  of  the  time.  He  Is-came  alto  intimate  with  Guido  t aval- 
caiiti,  a young  man  of  an  inquisitive  and  jihilowp  uca 
of  mind.  It  it  asserteil  by  sometlial  Dante  studied  a 
though  tbit  it  not  clearly  atcertained  ; it  it,  liowever,  e»  i en 
from  hit  worki  that  he  had  read  deeply,  and  wai  im  wi  i 

all  the  learning  of  hit  timet.  He  fell  in  love  at  an  early  age  wii 

Beatrice  Portinari,  of  an  illuttriout  family  of  Florence.  i« 
ntlachment  however  appears  to  liave  been  purely  p "“b 
but  it  served  to  purify  hit  tentimeiits;  tlie  lady  hersel  i ni 
1290,  when  Dante  was  alxmt  25  yean  of  age,  Ijut  Uecoiitiuu^ 
to  cherish  her  memory,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  hit  jioeros,  o 
the  latest  period  of  hit  life.  It  mutt  liave  lieen  a u or  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Beatrice  t death 
‘YitaNuova,’  which  is  a seriet  of  canzoni  intermix  w*  ‘ 
prose,  in  which  he  speaks  of  hit  love  in  a spiritual  mid  platonic 
strain,  and  of  the  cliange  it  ^oduced  in  him,  which  wat  U,e 

beginning  of  his  “new  life.’  . 

The  party  of  the  Guelphswas  at  that  time  pr^omii|ant  at 
Florence,  having  some  years  before  driven  away  t le  lui  imt 
with  the  assistance  of  the  pope  and  of  Charles  o - 
of  Naples.  But  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Arezzo  the  con- 
trary- had  occurred;  the  GuiWines,  with  the  bitl.op  at  their 

head,  being  the  stronger  party,  had  turned  the  Gue  ou  c 
the  to^vn.  It  may  he  observed  that  the  name*  of  11k«  two 
rival  factions,  which  in  their  origin  designated  the  retpectii  e 
partisans  of  the  emperors  and  popes,  lost  much  of  t 1'^* 
mitive  meaning  as  the  quarrel  between  the  church  md  the 
empire  subsided  bv  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  .'mama. 
The  rivalship  however  between  the  leading  fam^  of  ea^ 
party  continued,  mutual  ofleiices  were  remembered,  an  t 
remembrance  was  bequeathed  from  father  to  son , so 
Guelplis  and  Guibelines  were  ever  ready  to  fight  in  every  p^ 

of  Italy,  not  for  the  supremacy  of  church  or  empire,  ut  or 

their  own  municipal  suiieriority  in  their  respective  commu- 
nities. And  such  was  the  ambition  of  domineering  w ic 
vailed  among  the  wealthier  families,  that  after  the  Gue  phs 
bad  driven  the  Guibelines  out  of  a town,  or  rice  rersn,  the  leaders 
of  the  party  that  remained  in  possession  of  the  place  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  some  of  them  courted  the  assistance  of  the  emigrant  m a 
faction  against  their  oivn  colleagues.  Tl.is  occurred  anioiig 
other  instances  at  Florence  in  12S0,  when  B.v  a.-  .so  i eg  i 
Adimari,  one  of  the  Guelph  leaders,  coiiuect«l  aiinself  by 
marriage  with  the  Guibeliiie  count,  Guido  Novello,  which 
to  a temporary  truce  between  die  two  jiarties.  But  th^ue  p is 
soon  after  began  to  persecute  the  Guibelines  agtun.  Tlie  i^ial 
fate  of  the  losing  yiarty  in  such  cases  was  exile,  with  confisca- 
tion of  property ; and,  in  case  of  armed  opposition  to  or 
vention  of  this  sentence,  torture  and  de.vfh  were  freely  inflicted, 
and  the  houses  of  the  obnoxious  individuals  were  not  un- 
frequeiitly  set  on  fire  or  razed  to  the  ground.  TlieGuelphsof 
Arezzo,  being  driven  out  of  their  town,  applied  to  those  of 
Florence  for  assistance.  This  led  to  a war  between  Florence 
and  Arezzo,  in  which  the  Guibelines  of  the  latter  place  were 
defeated  at  Campaldino  in  June,  12S9,  when  their  liishop 
was  killcil.  Dante  was  present  at  this  engagement,  and 
soon  aficr  his  return  to  Florence  he  marricil  Gemma  Donati, 
of  a powerful  Guelpli  family.  He  now.liecame  a candidate 
for  civic  honours  and  offices.  The  citizens  of  Florence  were 
classwl  in  three  ranks:— 1st,  gmndi,  or  old  families,  formerly 
fi'udal  nobles,  many  of  whom  hail  still  feudal  estates  in  various 
jiarls  of  till’  country,  though  in  the  town  they  enjoyed  by  law 
jio  exclusive  privilege  : 2nd,  iwpolani  grassl,  or  snlwlanlial 
citizens,  men  who  had  risen  by  trade,  and  many  of  whom  were 
wealthier  than  the  nobles ; 3nl.  piccioli,  or  inferior  tradi**- 
pooplc,  artisans,  &c.  Tlie  two  last  classes,  weary  of  disturb- 
anccs  created  by  faction,  and  being  directed  by  some  well- 
meaning  men,  among  whom  was  Dino  G>m]'Migni  the  chroni- 
cler, who  is  the  safest  guide  through  this  part  of  Horentine 
liistory,  had  made  a law  in  12S2  by  which,  the  citizens  Iteiiig 
classed  according  to  their  trades,  the  higher  trades,  “art* 
inaggiori/’  chose  six  priori,  or  aldermen,  one  fur  each  ilistriet 
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of  the  city,  who  were  also  calleil  “i  sigiiori,’’  and  constituted 
the  executive.  They  were  renewed  every  two  montlis.  No 
one  could  aspire  to  oflice  wlio  had  not  his  name  inscribed  on 
the  register  of  one  of  the  trades.  Dante  enrolled  his  name  on 
tlie  register  of  physicians  and  apothecaries,  thougli  he  never 
exercised  that  profession. 

The  institution  of  flie  priori  did  not  prevent  the  town  from 
being  distracted  by  factions,  as  those  magistrates  often  availed 
themselves  of  their  brief  term  of  office  to  favour  their  friends 
and  court  favour  with  (he  wealthier  citizens.  To  remedy  this, 
the  popular  party,  led  by  Giano  della  Bella  in  1293,  elected  a 
new  officer,  called  Gonfaloniere  di  Giustizia.  who  was  to 
enforce  ortler  and  justice,  and  they  gave  him  a guard  of 
1000  soldiers;  they  also  excluded  for  ever  thirty-three  families 
of  the  grandi,  or  nobles,  from  political  office.  But  a conspi- 
racy of  the  wealtliy  families  drove  away  Giano  della  Bella 
and  his  adherents  in  1294,  and  the  town  again  fell  a prey  to 
factions.  Two  powerful  families,  the  Donati  and  the  Cerchi, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  contending  parties,  and  affrays  between 
their  respective  partisans  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  streets  of 
Florence.  Both  were  Guelphs,  but  the  Cerchi  were  suspected 
of  a bias  in  favour  of  the  Guibelines,  because  they  were  less 
rigorous  in  enforcing  the  penal  laws  against  the  latter ; and 
they  had  also  for  them  the  friends  of  the  unjustly  expelled 
Giano  della  Bella.  The  pope,  Boniface  VIII.,  favoured  the 
Donati  as  being  zealous  Guelplis.  About  this  time  the  town 
ofPistoiawas  likewise  divided  between  two  factions,  called 
Bianchi  and  Neri,  which  originated  with  two  branches  of  the 
family  of  Cancellieri.  The  Florentines  being  applied  to  as 
arbitrators,  several  of  the  more  violent  partisans  were  exiled 
from  Pistoia,  and  came  to  Florence,  where  the  Bianchi  became 
connected  witli  the  Cerchi,  and  the  Neri  with  (lie  Donati,  and 
from  these  connexions  (he  two  Florentine  parties  assumed  the 
respective  names  of  Bianclii  and  Neri.  Both,  as  we  have  said 
above,  were  branches  of  the  great  Guelph  party  then  predomi- 
nant at  Florence  j but  afterwards  the  Bianchi  in  their  reverses 
joined  the  Guibelines,  with  whom  they  have  been  often  con- 
founded by  subsequent  writers.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  these 
things  in  mind,  in  order  to  understand  the  history  and  the 
political  sentiments  of  Dante.  Dante  was  a Guelph,  and  con- 
nected by  marriage  witli  the  Donati,  the  leaders  of  the  Neri. 
But  he  was  also  connected  by  personal  friendship,  and  perhaps 
also  by  a feeling  of  equity,  with  the  Bianchi,  who  appear  to 
have  shown  themselves  from  the  first  less  overbearing  and 
violent  tlian  their  antagonists,  and  to  have  been  in  fact  the  in- 
jured party.  Dante,  being  made  one  of  the  priori  in  June  of 
the  year  1300,  proposed  and  carried  a law  by  which  the  chiefs  of 
both  parties  were  exiled  for  a time  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
republic.  The  Bianchi  were  sent  to  Sarzaua,  and  (lie  Neri  to 
Castel  della  Pieve.  Some  of  tlie  Bianchi  however  soon  after 
returned  to  Florence,  and  Dante  was  accused  of  having  con- 
nived at  it,  chiefly  out  of  friendship  for  Guido  Cavalcanti,  who 
had  suficred  from  the  unwholesome  climate  of  Sarzana,  and 
died  soon  after  his  return.  The  Neri,  by  their  agents  at  Rome, 
represented  to  Boniface  VIII.  tliat  the  Bianchi  kept  up  a 
communication  with  the  Guibelines  of  Arezzo,  I^isa,  and 
other  places,  and  that,  if  they  obtained  the  preponderance  in 
Florence,  they  would  make  common  cause  with  the  Colomia, 
the  pope  s personal  enemies.  Through  these  suggestions,  aided 
by  bribes  distributed  by  the  Neri  at  the  Roman  court,  as 
Ditio  says,  Boniface  was  induced  to  give  his  support  to  the 
Neri,  and  he  sent  them  Charles  de  Valois,  brother  of  Philippe 
le  Bel,  under  the  plausible  title  of  peace-maker.  Charles 
entered  Florence  in  November,  1301,  followed  by  1200  armed 
men.  AfTccting  imjiartiality  at  first,  he  let  all  the  Neri 
return  to  Florence,  followed  by  the  armed  peasantry;  new 
i priori  were  made,  all  favourable  to  the  Neri,  aud  tlie  Bian- 
I chi  began  to  he  openly  attacked  in  tlie  streets.  The  Medici, 
who  were  already  an  inlluential  family  among  the  jieople, 

I killed  one  of  the  Bianchi,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  murder. 

. A general  proscription  of  the  Bianclii  now  began,  connived  at 
I by  the  jieace-maker,  Charles  de  Valois.  “ People  were  mur- 
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dered  in  the  streets;  others  were  dragged  into  the  houses  of 
their  enemies,  where  they  were  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  ex- 
tort money  Irom  them,  their  houses  Mere  plundered  and  hurut 
their  daughters  were  carried  away  by  force ; and  when  some 
large  house  was  seen  in  flames,  Charles  used  to  ask,  ‘ What 
fire  is  that?’  and  (hose  around  him  answered  him  that  it  was 
some  wretched  hovel,  whilst  in  reality  it  was  a rich  palace.” 
(Dino,  O'onica,  lib.  ii.)  The  house  of  Dante  was  one  of  those 
that  were  plundered.  Dante  was  at  the  time  at  Rome,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  by  tlie  Bianchi  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the 
suggestions  of  their  antagonists.  On  hearing  the  news  of  the 
proscription  he  hastily  left  Rome,  and  joined  his  fugitive  friends 
at  Arezzo,  In  January,  1302,  a sentence  was  passed  condemn- 
ing him  to  two  years*  exile  and  a fine  of  POOO  florins,  and  in 
case  of  non-payment  his  property  to  be  sequestered.  By  a 
second  sentence,  dated  March  of  the  same  year,  he  and  others 
were  condemned,  as  barattieri,  or  guilty  of  malversation,  pecu- 
lation, and  usury,  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  sentence  was  grounded 
merely  on  the  public  report  of  his  guilt,  “ fama  publica,” 
which  in  this  case  meant  the  report  of  his  enemies.  This  curious 
document  was  found  in  the  archives  of  Florence  in  the  last 
century,  'and  has  been  transcribed  by  Tiraboschi,  Ston'a  della 
Letteraturay  tom.  v.,  part  2,  cap.  2.  Dante  now  began  liis 
wanderings,  renouncing  his  Guelph  connexions,  and  wholly 
intent  upon  exciting  the  Guibelines  of  Italy  against  his  enemies 
and  the  oppressors  of  his  country.  He  appears  to  have  repaired 
first  to  Verona,  which  was  then  ruled  by  the  family  of  La  Scala, 
powerful  leaders  among  the  Guibelines.  But  he  soon  after 
returned  to  Tuscany,  where  the  Bianchi  and  Guibelines  now 
united  were  gathering  their  strength  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arezzo. 

The  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  September,  1303,  inspired 
them  with  fresh  hopes,  Benedict  XL,  the  new  pope,  a man  of 
a mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  sent  Cardinal  di  Prato  to  en- 
deavour to  restore  peace  in  Tuscany,  but  the  cardinal  was  op- 
posed by  the  ruling  faction  at  Florence,  who  frightened  him 
out  of  the  town.  Florence  was  left  a prey  to  anarchy,  during 
which  a fire  broke  out  which  destroyed  1900  houses  in  June, 
1304.  Tlie  Bianchi  and  Guiheliiies  tliought  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  confusion  to  surprise  the  town;  and  some  of 
them  actually  entered  one  of  the  gates,  but  they  were  badly 
supported  by  those  outside,  and  the  attempt  totally  failed. 
Dante  {Purgaiorioy  xvii.)  censures  the  want  of  prudence  and 
concord  in  the  leaders  on  that  occasion.  He  seems  soon  after 
to  have  left  them  in  disgust,  determined  to  regulate  himself  in 
future  according  to  his  own  judgment.  Ho  says  himself  that 
“ it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  contending  parties 
was  most  in  the  wrong.”  (^Poradiso,  vi.  102.)  Dante  appears 
to  have  been  at  Padua  about  1306,  and  in  (he  following  year 
with  the ’Malaspina,  the  lords  of  Lunigiana:  he  was  also  at 
times  in  the  valleys  of  Casentino,  and  in  the  mountains  near 
Arezzo ; some  say  he  went  afterwards  to  Paris,  and  remained 
there  some  years  ; others  believe  that  he  did  not  go  to  France 
until  after  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  in  1313.  But  his  visit  to 
Paris  is  very  doubtful ; tliough  iu  Canto  x.  of  the  * Paradiso 
he  speaks  of  a certain  Sigieri,  professor  of  tliat  university,  and 
designates  the  street  in  which  he  lived. 

Dante  made  also  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  his 
own  sentence  by  writing  to  his  countrymen  a pathetic  letter 
beginning  with  the  words— “ Popule  mee,  quid  feci  tibi?’ 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  family  of  Adimari,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  his  property,  opposed  his  return.  Accordingly 
in  Canto  xvi.  of  the  * Paradiso’  he  has  launched  a violent  in- 
vective against  them. 

The  election  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  or  Henry  VII.,  to  the 
crown  of  Germany  revived  (ho  hopes  of  Dante,  as  Henry  was 
preparing  to  come  to  Italy,  iu  order  to  assert  the  long-neglected 
rights  of  his  predecessors  as  kings  of  the  Romans.  The  Gui- 
helinc  leaders  were  ready  to  support  his  claims  as  imperial 
vicars,  and  the  Guibcline  cities,  such  as  Pisa,  were  likewise  in 

his  favour.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  zeal,  Dante,  about  1310, 

addressed  a circular  letter  “ to  the  kings,  dukes,  marquises, 
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counti.,  the  senators  of  Home,  ami  all  the  ireople  of  I taly,  con- 

Kratnlating  them  on  the  prospect  of  happn.ess  for  Italy  through 
i^lre  ministry  of  the  pious  Henry, whow.ll  pu.nsh  he  felon,  wlm 
oppose  hi.n,  »ml  bestow  mercy  on  the  rei«ntant, 

a hurt  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  book  ‘De  Monarchio,'  which 
be  c!,nsidered  as  a profession  of  Guibeline  political 
faith  • it  asserts  the  rights  of  the  emperors,  as  successors  of  the 
Ciesars,  to  the  supreme  temporal  power,  entirely  indcpen^iit 
of  the  poiies,  who  are  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  church.  Tliis 
creed  was  in  opposition  to  the  assumed  rights  of  Gregory  V ., 
Innocent  III.,  and  otlier  pontiCfs,  who  pretended  to  be  above 
all  crowned  heads,  and  to  have  tlie  disposal  of  thrones  and 
principalities— an  assumption  which  the  Guelphs  favoured  m 
Italy,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  free  from  the  imperial  autho- 
rity. Both  parties  in  fact  acknowledged  an  external  superior, 
altliough  both  wished  to  rule  in  tlieir  respective  communities 
with  as  little  dependence  as  possible  on  the  noinmal  supre- 
macy of  either  pope  or  emperor.  But  there  was  this  difference, 
that  tlie  imperial,  or  Guibeline  party,  was  mostly  supported 
by  the  nobles,  especially  of  North  Italy,  who  styled  them- 
selves vicars  of  the  emperor,  and  was  therefore  more  aristo- 
cratic ill  its  spirit ; while  the  Guelphs  of  Tuscany  looked  upon 
the  pope  chiefly  as  an  auxiliary  in  time  of  need,  whose  tem- 
poral interference  was  less  direct,  and  could  be  more  easily 
evaded,  than  that  of  the  emperor,  so  as  to  admit  of  a more  po- 
pular or  democratic  spirit  in  their  institutions.  Sudi  at  least 
was  the  theory  of  the  two  parties,  for  in  reality  the  Guelph  or 
popular  families  formed  an  aristocracy  of  wealtli  as  much  as 
the  Guibelines  were  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  rank.  Dante, 
in  his  book  ‘ De  Monarchia,’  is  no  servile  advocate  for  despot 
ism,  for  he  maintains  tliat  sovereigns  are  made  to  promote  the 
good  of  their  subjects,  and  not  subjects  to  serve  the  ambitious 
pleasure  of  tlieir  sovereigns.  The  latter  are  To  rule  so  as  to 
soothe  the  wayward  passions  of  men,  in  order  tlmt  all  may 
live  in  peace  and  brotherly  feeling.  But  still  he  derives  their 
authority  from  God,  and  he  quotes,  in  support  of  his  system, 
Aristotle,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Roman  History,  agreeably  to 
the  scholastic  logic  of  Ins  times.  This  book,  • De  Monarchia, 
was  burnt  at  Bologna,  by  order  of  the  papal  legate,  after 
Dante’s  death. 

Henry  VII.  came  to  Italy  in  1310,  was  crowned  at  Milan 
as  king  of  Lombardy,  and  the  following  year  he  besieged 
Cremona,  Brescia,  and  other  places.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Dante,  impatient  to  see  the  emperor  come  into  Tuscany  to 
put  do^vn  the  Guelphs,  addressed  to  him  an  epistle  which  be- 
gins thus  “ Saiictissimo  triumphatori  et  domino  singular!, 
domino  Henrico,  divina  Providentia  Romanorum  regi,  semper 
Augusto,  devotissimi  sui  Dantes  Aligherius  Horentinus  et 
exul  immeritus,  ac  uinversaliter  omnes  Tusci  (lul  pacem  desi- 
derant  terrai,  oscnlantur  pedes.'’  He  then  entreats  the  emperor 
not  to  tarry  any  longer  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  hut  to  advance 
south  of  tlie  Apennines,  and  put  down  the  spirit  of  Guelph 
sedition  at  Florence,  against  which  he  inveighs  in  no  moderate 
terms,  and  wiiich,  he  says,  strives  to  predispose  against  him 
the  mind  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  si>eaks  of  Florence  as 
revolting  unnaturally  against  her  parent  Rome,  for  Dante 
always  affects  to  consider  Rome  as  still  the  seat  of  the  empire, 
and  Rome  and  the  Kmpire  are  often  employed  hy  him  lu  syuo- 
nymes.  This  remarkuhle  epistle,  of  which  wc  had  only  an 
Italian  version  until  the  Latin  text  was  discovered  not  many 
years  since  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  is  dated  from  Tuscil^ 
near  the  founts  of  Arno,  April,  1311.  (Dantis  Alighieri 
Epi*tfihr  fjiur  ej-tnnl^  ctftn  mo/m  Caroli  itte,  Padua,  1827.) 
Henry  came  into  Tuscany,  threatened  Florence,  but  without 
effect,  was  crowned  at  Rome,  and  on  bis  return  died  suddenly 
at  Buonconvento,  near  Siena,  in  August,  1313.  This  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Guibelines,  and  of  Dante 
es])ccially.  IR’  »ow  took  refuge  at  "N'erona,  at  the  court  of 
Cane  <lclla  Scahi,  where  lie  appears  to  have  been  before,  be- 
tween 1308  and  1310.  Cane  was  liospitablc  and  generous  to 
the  Guibeline  emigrants,  but  Dante,  with  his  proud  spirit  and 
teinjicr  soured  by  adversity,  could  ill  accommu<lale  himself  to 


the  flattery  of  courts  and  Die  flippancy  of  courllen,  and  he  U 
said  to  have  had  some  unpleasant  bickerings  witli  the  peop  e 

about  Cane.  . ^ j i 

In  a well-known  passage  of  his  poem  he  feelingly  deplores 
the  lot  of  the  exile  who  is  constrained  to  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  |>atronage 

“ Tu  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale, 

]>ane  altrui,  e com'  e duro  calle, 

J>o  scendere,  e '1  salir  per  I'  altrui  scale.' 

Para/liso,*  Cajito  xvii.) 

With  Caiic  himself,  however,  he  seems  to  have  coiitiiiued 
on  good  terms ; he  sjwaks  very  highly  of  his  hospitality  in  a 
passage  just  preceding  tlie  alxive  lines,  and  tliere  is  a cordial 
letter  from  him  to  Cane,  written  probahly  in  0»e  latter  years 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  dedicate*  to  liim  his  ‘ I’aradiso,’  t^ 
latter  part  of  his  great  poem,  and  explains  the  object  of  it. 

He  says  that  lie  styled  it  a comedy,  because,  contrary  to  the 
style  of  tragedy,  it  begins  witli  sorrow  and  ends  with  joy ; he 
distinguishes  between  the  literal  and  tlie  allegorical  sense  of 
his  verses,  and  obsen’cs  tliat  his  poem  may  be  called  pol}seii- 
suum,  having  many  meanings.  He  tells  Cane  tlie  title  of  his 
work ‘ Iiicipit  Comoidia  Dantis  Aligherii,  Floreiitiui  ua- 
tione  non  moribus.’  But  the  title  of  the  part  which  he.  sends 
to  him  with  the  letter  is ‘ Incipil  Cantica  terlia  Comtedia; 
Dantis  que  dicitur  Paradisus.’  It  is  evident  from  this  and 
other  circumstances  that  Cane  had  not  seen  the  rest  of  the 
poem ; indeed  it  is  not  likely  that  Dante  ever  communicated 
the  whole  of  it  to  any  one  during  h’ls  lifetime,  as  it  would 
have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  found  refuge  any- 
where, as  Foscolo  closely  argues  in  his  very  elaborate  and  very 
critical  ‘ Discorso  sul  Testo  di  Dante,’  which  is  one  of  the 
most  judicious  and  scholarlike  commentaries  on  tliat  poem. 

We  proceed  to  give  a brief  account  of  this  celebrated  poem, 
the  ‘ Divina  Coramedia.’  ' 

The  poet  describes  himself  as  having  wandered  out  into  a 
forest  on  Good  Friday  of  the  year  1300,  being  then  in  his 
thirty-Iiftli' year  (‘Inferno,'  Canto  i.,  v.  1,  and  xxi.,  v.  100, 
110),  which  be  styles  the  middle  period  of  man’s  natural  life. 
Emerging  from  the  forest  lie  found  himself  at  the  end  of  a 
valley  witli  a mountain  before  him,  the  summit  of  which  was 
liglited  by  the  rays  of  tlie  morning  sun.  He  began  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  when  three  fierce  animals,  a panther,  a lion,  and 
a she-wolf,  op]iosed  his  way.  Tins  passage,  which  is  er  idently 
allegorical,  lias  greatly  puzzled  tlie  commentators.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  panther  means  Lust,  an  apiietite  to 
which  tile  poet  had  been  prone  in  youth,  and  which  he  per- 
haps may  have  meant  tiiai  he  was  at  this  time  of  life  in  hopes  of 
conquering.  Tlie  lion  means  .Vmhition,  or  Pride ; and  the  she- 
wolf  is  the  emblem  of  Avarice.  These  three  passions  are  those 
that  most  torment  ni.'uikiiid,  and  stand  in  tlie  way  of  that  moral 
reform  which  it  was  the  poet's  object  to  promote.  But  there 
is  also  a political  allegory  contained  in  this  pas.sage,  namely, 
that  the  three  beasts  represent  the  ruling  vices  of  the  Italian 
cities  of  the  time.  Some  say  tlmt  they  re]irescnt  the  Guelph 
league  of  Florence,  designated  by  a panther ; Paial  Rome, 
under  tlie  old  ]iolitical  emhiem  of  the  wolf;  and  France  re- 
presented hy  a lion.  Further  on  in  the  same  canto  we  are 
told  that  a hound  shall  rise  who  will  conquer  the  she-wolf 

He  will  not  life  fiuppoit 

By  earth  nor  its  base  metals,  but  by  love, 

^Vis(lom,  and  virtue^  and  his  land  shall  be 
The  land  ’twixt  either  Feltro.  In  bis  mijeht 
Shall  safety  to  Italia's  plains  arise, 

For  whose  fair  realm,  Camilla,  virgin  jmre, 

Nisus,  Kuryalus,  and  Turmis  fell; 

He  with  incessant  chase  through  every  town 
Sliall  worry,  until  he  to  hell  at  length 
Restore  her,  thence  by  envy  first  let  loose.  * 

Inferno,’  i.,  i>9,  &c.  Cary’s  Translation.) 

In  tliis  jianegyrical  strain  the  jwef  alludes  to  Cane  della 
Scala,  Uird  of  Verona,  llic  great  Guilielinc  leader,  and  llie 
jiatron  of  Dante  in  his  exile,  who  fought  bravely  and  success- 
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fully  against  tho  united  jwwcr  of  the  Popes,  King  Robert  Anjou 
of  Naples,  and  the  Guelph  cities,  luul  whose  dominions  ex- 
tended at  one  time,  shortly  before  his  death,  from  Monte  Feltro, 
near  Urbino,  to  Feltre,  a town  in  the  March  of  Treviso,  near 
tlie  foot  o(  the  Camic  Alps.  There  is  another  laudatory  efi'u- 
sioii  in  jiraise  of  Cane  della  Scala  in  Canto  xvii.,  v.  75,  of  the 
‘ Paradiso,  where  the  poet  is  told  by  bis  ancestor,  Cacciaguida, 
that  in  his  exile  he  shall  find  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  “ Great 
LomI)ard  (Alboiuo  della  Scala,  Lord  of  Verona,  aiyl  elder 
i)rother  of  Cane)  with  whom  he  shall  meet : — 

That  mortal  who  was  at  liis  birth  impress’d 
So  strongly  from  his  star,  that  of  his  deeds 
Tlie  nations  shall  take  note.  His  unripe  age 
^ et  holds  him  from  observance ; for  tliese  wheels 
Only  nine  years  have  compass'd  him  about. 

I3ut  ere  the  Gascon  practise  on  great  Harry, 

S|iarkles  of  virtue  shall  shoot  fortli  in  him 
In  equal  scorn  of  labours  and  of  gold. 

His  bounty  shall  be  spread  abroad  so  widely, 

As  not  to  let  the  tongues,  e’en  of  his  foes. 

Be  idle  in  its  praise.  Look  thou  to  him, 

And  his  beneficence  : for  he  shall  cause 
Reversal  of  their  lot  to  many  people  j 
Rich  men  and  beggars  interchanging  fortunes. 

And  thou  shalt  bear  this  written  in  tliy  soul, 

01  him,  but  tell  it  not : and  things  be  told 
Incredible  to  those  who  witness  them  ; 

Then  added,  ‘ So  interpret  thou,  my  son, 
hat  hath  been  told  thee.’  ” 

Dante  was  no  courtly  flatterer,  as  is  shown  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life,  and  therefore  bis  praise  of  Cane  della  Scala 
is  not  oj)en  to  suspicion.  Like  the  rest  of  the  great  Gui- 
beliiie  party  in  Italy,  after  the  suspicious  death  of  tlie 
Emperor  Henry  A il.,  in  1313,  he  placed  his  chief  confidence 
in  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  Lord  of  Verona,  who  was  a 
superior  character  in  his  age.  Dante  regarded  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Guelph  party,  as 
the  came  of  the  political  dismemberment  of  Italy.  He  saw 
the  pa])al  court,  in  its  ambition  of  temporal  aggrandisement, 
sowing  dissension  among  the  Italian  States,  under  the  usual 
pretence  of  favouring  tlie  cause  of  liberty  and  religion.  He 
then  looked  round  him  for  some  preponderatitJg  power  to  unite 
and  direct  the  factious  democracies  of  Italy  and  turn  their 
wasting  powers  to  purposes  of  the  common  weal,  and  he 
thought  that  the  power  of  the  emperor,  supported  by  the 
Guibeline  lords  of  North  Italy,  ofl'ered  the  only  chance  of 
union  and  intenial  peace.  He  did  not  want  a despot,  a thing 
at  that  time  not  to  be  dreaded  in  a German  emperor  who  had 
no  direct  sovereignty  over  any  part  of  Italy,  but  he  wished  for 
a feudal  suzerain,  round  whose  throne  the  towns  and  princi- 
palities of  Italy  should  rally,  and  thus  exclude  the  Anjou  or 
French  influence,  which,  having  been  called  in  by  the  popes  in 
their  hatred  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  had  caused  so  much 
calamity  and  bloodshed  in  Southern  Italy,  and  which  was 
threatening,  at  the  time  when  Dante  was  writing  his  poem,  to 
extend  its  dominion  over  the  North,  being  supported  by  the 
MoTfjuis  of  Este  and  the  Guelph  cities.  It  was  through  the 
Ircnch  influence,  exercised  by  Charles  of  "N'alois,  that  the 
party  of  the  Neri  obtained  the  preponderance  at  Florence, 
which  they  abused  by  driving  awa^  600  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  among  whom  were  Dante  himself  and 
the  father  of  Petrarch,  and  confiscating  their  property.  A few 
years  later,  tlie  papal  See  being  removed  to  Avignon,  the  popes 
became  French  by  nation,  feelings,  and  interest  j and  this  was 
another  circumstance  highly  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  Italy. 
Dame  had  therefore  ample  reasons,  both  personal  and  national, 
for  hating  the  French  and  Anjou  sovereigns,  and  their  allies 
the  popes,  and  it  is  upon  both  that  he  pours  down  the  vials  of 
his  wrath  in  many  passages  of  his  poem. 

ith  similar  feeling  Dante  jjlaces  in  purgatory,  “ for  liaving 
neglected  tliat  he  should  have  done,”  Rudolpli  of  Habsburg, 


who,  absorbed  with  his  German  and  Austrian  concerns,  ne- 
glected Italy  altogether— 

Who  might  have  heal’d 

The  wounds  whereof  fair  Italy  hath  died.” 

Purgatory,’  Canto  vii. 

Dante  reasoned  as  an  Italian  party-man,  for  the  “ wise 
Rudolpli  was  praised  in  Germany  for  his  non-interference  in 
the  afliiirs  of  Italy,  that  den  of  wild  beasts,”  as  he  used  to 
style  it,  wbicli  was  whitened  by  the  bones  of  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  countrymen. 

In  another  place  the  poet  himself  launches  out  into  an  elo- 
quent invective  against  Italy  :• 

“ Ah,  slavish  Italy,  tliou  inn  of  grief! 

Vessel  without  a pilot  in  loud  storm  ! 

Lady  no  longer  of  fair  provinces, 

But  brothel-house  impure ! 

Seek,  wretched  one!  around  thy  sea-coasts  wide 
Then  homeward  to  thy  bosom  turn;  and  mark 
If  any  part  of  thee  sweet  peace  enjoy. 

What  boots  it  tliat  thy  reins  Justinian’s  hand 
Refitted,  if  thy  saddle  be  impress’d  ? 

Ah,  people!  thou  obedient  still  shouldst  live. 

And  in  the  saddle  let  tby  Cicsar  sit. 

If  well  thou  marked  st  that  which  God  commands.” 

He  then  addresses  Albert  ot  Austria,  son  and  successor  of 
Rudolph  on  the  throne  oi  Germany,  reproacliing  liim  with 
neglecting,  like  his  father,  the  condition  of  Italy,  which  he 
compares  to  an  unruly  liorse  : — 

“ Look  how  that  beast  to  felness  bath  relaps’d, 

From  having  lost  correction  of  the  spur, 

Since  to  the  bridle  thou  hast  set  thine  hand, 

O German  Albert ! who  abandon 'st  her 

That  is  grown  savage  and  unmanageable 

When  thou  shouldst  clasp  her  flanks  witli  forked  heels. 

Just  judgment  from  the  stars  fall  on  thy  blood  ; 

And  be  it  strange  and  manifest  to  all ; 

Such  as  may  strike  tby  successor  with  dread; 

For  that  thy  sire  and  thou  have  sufler’d  thus. 

Through  greediness  of  yonder  realms  detain’d. 

The  garden  of  the  empire  to  ruu  waste. 

Come,  see  the  Capuleta  and  Montagues, 

The  Filippeschi  and  Monaldi ; man 

Who  car’st  for  nought!  those  sunk  in  grief,  and  these 

With  dire  suspicion  rack'd.  Come,  cruel  one! 

Come,  and  behold  the  oppression  of  the  nobles, 

And  mark  their  injuries 

Come,  and  behold  tby  Rome,  who  calls  on  thee, 

Desolate  widow,  day  and  night  with  moans: 

‘ My  Cajsar,  why  dost  thou  desert  my  side  ?’ 

So  are  the  Italian  cities  all  o’erthrong'd 

With  tyrants,  and  a great  Marcellos  made 
Of  every  petty  factious  villager.” 

(‘  Paradise,’  Canto  vi.) 

When  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  who  succeeded  Albert  on  the 
tlirone  of  Germany  in  1308,  came  to  Italy  to  be  crowned 
emperor,  Dante  strongly  advocated  bis  title  to  the  sovereignty, 
and  wrote  his  book  ‘ De  Monarebia  ’ with  tliat  object.  This 
book  was  afterwards  greatly  relied  ui^on  by  Liidovic  of  Bavaria 
Henry’s  successor,  as  su2)portiiig  his  claim  of  political  supremacy 
over  the  pope,  for  which  reason  Cardinal  du  Poyet,  tlie  pope’s 
legate  in  tlic  Romagna,  wanted  to  disinter  and  burn  Dante's 
body,  but  was  prevented  by  the  citizens  of  Ravenna.  Long 
before  this,  liowever,  after  the  untimely  dcafli  of  Henry  VJI., 
in  1313,  Cane  della  Scala,  the  most  powerful,  able,  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  Guibeline  lords  of  North  Italy,  became  tlie 
acknowledged  head  of  his  party.  Cane  contiimed  to  be  (and 
Dante  accordingly  extolled  him  jis  such)  the  hojic  of  the  Gui- 
belinesfor  the  remaining  ycai'S  of  tho  poet’s  life. 
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Dantes  poem  !s  foil  of  political  allusions,  as  well  as  of 
moml  precepts;  m.a  one  great  difficulty  consists  in  tlmling  out 
wliereUie  poet  speaks  in  the  character  of  a po  .tican  of  a 
party,  whicli,  l>eing  exposed  to  persecution,  liotli  civil  and 
religiUs,  and  lying  under  the  tl.en  fearful  anatliema,  of  tlie 
Cluirch  of  Home,  was  in  the  lialiit  of  making  freciuent  use  of 
allegorical  and  emblematical  language,  and  when  he  speaks 
simffiy  in  the  strain  of  a general  moralist.  In  his  Dedication 
of  the  ‘ Raradisc’  to  Cane  della  Scala,  Dante  says— 

« The  meaning  of  this  work  is  not  simple,  but  manifold  ; 
for  first,  there  is  the  literal  sense,  and  next  the  allegorical,  or 
moral,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the.  passage  in  the  Psalms : 

‘ IVhen  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  Jacob  from  a 
iwople  of  strange  language,  Judah  was  his  sanctuary  and  Israel 
his  dominion.’  If  we  regard  the  letter  alone,  th^e  verses 
si<rnify  the  depiarture  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Moses ; if  the  allegorical  sense,  our  redemption 
through  Christ ; if  the  moral,  the  conversion  of  the  soul  from 
grief,  and  from  sin  to  a state  of  grace ; if  the  anagogical,  the 
departure  of  the  soul  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  to  tlie 
eternal  liberty  of  heavenly  glory;  and  since  these  mystic 
meanings  aie  called  by  various  names,  the  world  may  be 
generally  deceived,  seeing  that  the  allegorical  meaning  is 
disUuct  from  the  historical  or  literal.”  And  Dante  goes  on  to 
say  that  bis  own  poem  is  to  be  understood  in  a double  sense : 

“ According  to  tlie  literal  acceptation,  the  subject-matter  is 
simply  the  state  of  souls  after  death;  but  according  to  the 
allegorical  meaning,  the  poet  treats  of  that  hell  where  wander- 
ing Uke  travellers,  we  may  have  merit  or  dement;  it  treats  of 
man  as  a free  agent,  obnoxious  to  the  rewards  and  punishments 

of  justice.”  . . ,1 

That  there  is,  therefore,  a political  meamng  lu  the  ]^em 
seems  evident,  as  well  as  that  the  general  tenor  of  it  is  in 
favour  of  the  Guibelines,  or  monarchical  party,  wliich,  however, 
was  then  at  enmity  with  the  church,  a circumstance  which  we 
ought  not  to  forget,  no  more  than  that  the  Guelphs  were  the 
supporters  of  the  papal  pretensions,  and  of  bigotry  and  into- 
lerauce.  But  Dante’s  family  was  Guelph;  he  himself  had 
, fought  in  his  youtli  in  the  ranks  of  the  Guelphs  at  Campal- 
dino : and  he  was,  moreover,  a sincere  Roman  Catholic, 
believing  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church,  altliougli 
opposed  to  the  temporal  encroachments  of  the  popes : and  he 
appears  at  times  to  retain  in  certain  passages  of  his  poem  his 
former  character  of  a Guelph.  For  instance,  in  his  peregrina- 
tion tlirough  Hell,  when  he  meets,  among  those  who  are 
punished  as  followers  of  Epicurus,  the  soul  of  I arinata  degli 
Uberti,  the  great  Gnibeline  leader  in  the  time  of  Frederic  II. 
and  of  his  son  Manfred,  that  haughty  chief,  on  learning  the 
poet’s  family  name,  observes,  with  an  uplifted  brow,  that 
Dante's  ancestors  had  been  his  enemies;  and  that  he  had 
twice  driven  them,  in  common  with  the  other  Guelplis,  out  of 
Florence — namely,  in  1248  and  in  1200. 

And  in  the  same  circle  widi  Fariiiata  the  poet  places  Fre- 
deric II.  and  tlie  Cardinal  Ubaldiui,  a noted  Guibeline.  Hut 
here  Dante,  in  his  character  of  moral  judge  and  of  a Christian 
believer,  awards  punishment  to  those  who  died  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  infidels.  Again,  in  Canto  xxli.  of  the  Inferno, 
be  meets  Bocca  degli  Abati,  a traitor  to  his  own  Guelph  party, 
who  mainly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  Guibelines  at 
Monteaperto.  It  has  been  oliserved  by  an  ingenious  critic  that, 
in  these  few  instances  in  which  the  ]ioet  evinces  an  anti-Guibe- 
liue  feeling,  his  guide,  ^'irgil,  walks  away  from  him,  and 
stands  aloof  in  silence,  as  if  not  pleased ; whilst  ujion  other 
occasions  he  shows  his  syinjialhy  with  the  poet’s  sentiments, 
and  more  especially  in  Canto  xix.  of  the  ‘ Inferno,’  where 
Dante  launches  forth  a bitter  invective  against  tlie  tcni])oralilics 
of  the  pai>al  See;  addressing  Nicholas  III.  (Orsini),  whom  he 
jilaces,  witli  Simon  Magus  and  other  persons  guilty  of  simony, 
in  holes  with  the  head  downwards,  and  Haines  biu-ning  on  the 
soles  of  their  feel : — 

“ Tell  me  now 

What  treasures  from  Saint  Peter  at  the  first 


Oiir  I..oril  ilemandeil,  when  he  put  the  keys 
Into  his  charge?  .Surely  he  ask’d  no  more 
But  ‘ Follow  me.’  Nor  Peter,  nor  tlie  rest, 

Or  gold  or  silver  of  Matthias  took. 

When  lots  were  cast  upon  the  forfeit  place 
Of  the  condemned  soul.  Abide  thou  tlien ; 

Tliy  punisliment  of  right  is  meritcil : 

And  look  thou  well  to  tliat  ill-gotten  coin 
Which  against  Cliarles  thy  hardihood  iinpir’>l. 

If  reverence  of  the  keys  restrain’d  me  not. 

Which  thou  in  liappier  times  didst  hold,  1 yet 
Severer  speech  might  use.  V our  avarice 
O’crcasts  tlie  world  with  mouniiiig,  mider  fool 
Treading  the  good,  and  raising  had  meu  up. 

Of  shepherds  like  you  the  Evangelist 

Was  ’ware,  when  her,  who  sits  upon  the  waves, 

W’ith  kings  in  filthy  whoredom  beheld  ; 

She  who  with  seven  heads  tower’d  at  her  birth, 

And  from  ten  horns  her  proof  of  glory  drew. 

Long  as  her  spouse  in  virtue  took  delight. 

Of  gold  and  silver  you  have  made  your  god, 

Difl’  ring  wherein  from  the  idolater. 

But  that  he  worships  one,  a hundred  ye? 

Ah,  Constantine!  to  how  much  ill  gave  birth, 

Not  thy  conversion,  but  that  plenteous  dower 
Which  the  first  wealthy  father  gain’d  from  th-  v ! 

Meanwhile  as  I sung,  he,  whether  wratli 
Or  conscience  smote  him,  violent  ujispraiig 
Spinning  on  either  sole.  I do  believe 
My  teacher  was  well  pleas’d,  with  so  compos  d 
A lip  he  listen’d  ever  to  the  sound 
Of  the  true  words  I utter’d.  In  both  arms 
He  caught,  and,  to  his  bosom  lifting  me, 

Upward  retrac’d  the  way  of  his  desceiiU” 

This  remarkable  passage  has  been  interjireted  by  some 
as  conveying  a stigma  on  the  church,  aud  doctrines  of  the 
church,  of  Rome,  as  if  that  church  were  identified  with  tiie 
Apocalyptical  Babylon,  who  sits  upon  the  waves.  But  anotlier 
and  more  plausible  interpretation  refers  it  to  the  papal  court, 
which,  while  Dante  was  writing  his  poem,  though  not  m the 
time  of  Nicholas  HI.,  was  fixeil  at  Avignon. 

It  is  clear  from  the  tenor  of  Dante’s  works  that  he  was  a 
sincere  believer  in  all  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Roman  cliun*, 
which  in  his  time  was  the  only  church  of  the  West ; but  lie 
drew  a wide  line  between  the  church  and  the  ixmliff,  whom  he 
did  not  believe  to  be  infallible ; a belief  not  yet  generally  in- 
troduced ill  those  times,  and  even  now  not  acknowledged  by 
many  Roman  Catholics,  and  explicitly  repudiated  by  the 
Gallican  or  French  church.  Iii  later  times  Dante  might  have 
been  called  a jansenist,  but  never  a heretic,  which  he  is  not 
considered  to  be  even  at  Rome. 

AVe  will  now  reliim  to  the  narrative  of  the  poem.  Dante, 
ill  his  iieriilexily  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  meets  with  the 
soul  of  Virgil,  who  introduces  himself  as  sent  by  Beatrice, 
Dante’s  early  love,  to  guide  him  through  the  regions  of  Hell— 
“ Where  thou  shalt  hear  desixiiriiig  shrieks,  and  sec 
Spirits  of  old  tomiciiteil,  who  invoke 
A sccoml  death ; 

and  afterwards  through  Purgatory,  where  lie  those  who  dwell 
Content  in  Hro.  for  that  they  hojw  to  come, 

^Vllcnc’er  tlie  time  may  be,  among  the  bless  d, 

Into  whose  regions  if  thou  then  desire 
To  ascend,  a spirit  worthier  than  1 
Must  lead  thee/'  • . • • • 

After  much  heailatioii  on  the  part  of  Dante,  through  fear  of 
his  want  of  firmness  to  liear  (ho  fearful  journey,  lieiiig  re- 
assured by  Virgil,  he  consents  to  follow  him.  Dante  had  stu- 
died the  laitin  classics  only,  for  in  his  time  Greek  was  nearly 
miknown  in  Ilalv;  and  from  a imssagc  in  Dante’s  ‘ Convito  it 
appears  that  llicre  was  no  laitiii  translation  of  Homer. 
Dante,  therefore,  looked  upon  Virgil  ns  the  first  of  Iiocts  whom 
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he  knew,  ami  he  s|>eaks  ofhim  as  his  master  and  model  in  the 
}N>ctic  art;  and  although  ho  greatly  surpassed  his  master  in 
originality  and  jwwer,  still  there  is  something  touching  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  feelings  of  Dante  in  the  deference 
whicli  he  shows  throughout  fur  Virgil,  from  a sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  which  he  had  derived  from 
his  works. 

^'i^gil  led  the  poet  through  a turning  of  the  forest  to  a gate 
which  opened  into  a subterranean  road.  Over  the  lofty  arch 
of  the  portal  Dante  read  the  inscription  : — 

Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  woe : 

Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain  : 

Through  me  among  the  people  lost  for  aye. 

Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  mov’d : 

To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 

Supremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love, 
liefore  me  things  create  were  none,  save  things 
Kternal,  and  eternal  1 endure. 

All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.'* 

Passing  the  fatal  threshold,  Dante,  led  by  A irgil's  hand, 
found  himself  in  an  immense  cavity  of  the  earth,  resounding 
with  strange  noises 

“ Here  sighs  and  lamentations  and  loud  moans 
Resounded  through  the  air,  pierc’d  by  no  star, 

That  e'en  I wept  at  entering.  Various  tongues, 

Horrible  languages,  outcries  of  woe, 

Accents  of  anger,  voices  deep  and  hoarse, 

With  hands  together  smote,  that  swell’d  the  sounds, 

Made  up  a tumult,  that  for  ever  whirls 
Round  through  tliat  air  with  solid  darkness  stain'd 
Jjike  to  the  sand  that  in  the  whirlwind  flies.” 

Q Inferno,*  Canto  iii.) 

In  th’is  place,  which  is  like  the  entrance  to  the  hall  of  Hell, 
and  not  Hell  itself,  are  confined  for  ever  the  souls  of  those  who, 
although  they  did  no  positive  evil  in  this  world,  yet  did  no 
good. 

Moving  onwards,  the  poet  beheld  another  crowd  of  spirits 
thronging  towards  the  bank  of  a great  stream,  the  Acheron, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  Hell,  or  the  region  of  torments. 
A hoary  old  boatman  ferries  over  the  condemned  souls  of  those 
who  die  in  the  wrath  of  God,  and  which  gather  lierc  from 
every  clime.  They  hurry  on  into  the  boat,  goaded  on  to  their 
fate  by  Divine  justice,  so  that  their  fear  is  turned  into  desire. 
Charon  addresses  them  tlius : — 

. . . . “ Woe  to  you,  wicked  spirits  1 hope  not 

Ever  to  see  the  sky  again.  I come 
To  take  you  to  the  other  shore  across 
Into  eternal  darkness,  there  to  dwell 
In  fierce  heat  and  in  ice.  . . • 

. , • • • • . Meanwhile 

Those  spirits,  faint  and  naked,  colour  chang’d, 

/Vnd  gnash’d  their  teetli,  soon  os  the  cruel  words 
They  heard.  God  and  their  parents  they  blasphem’d, 

The  human  kind,  the  place,  the  time,  and  seed, 

That  did  engender  them  and  give  them  birth. 

Then  all  together  sorely  wailing  drew 

To  the  curs’d  strand  that  every  man  must  pass 

Who  fears  not  God.  Charon,  demoniac  form, 

With  eyes  of  burning  coal,  collects  them  all, 

Beck’ning,  and  each,  that  lingers,  with  his  oar 
Strikes.  As  fall  ofl*  the  light  autumnal  leaves, 

One  still  another  following,  till  the  bough 
Strews  all  its  honours  on  the  earth  beneath ; 

E'en  in  like  manner  Adam’s  evil  brood 

Cast  tliemselves,  one  by  one,  down  from  the  shore. 

Each  at  a beck,  as  falcon  at  bis  call.’’ 

Dante  and  his  guide  having  ]){i8sed  over  to  tlie  other  shore, 
the  poet  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  an  unfotlioniable  abyss, 
dark  and  overspread  with  thick  clouds.  The  Hell  described 
by  Dante  is  in  the  shajie  of  a hollow  inverted  cone,  whose  apex 
is  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  condemned  are  placed  in 


nine  parallel  belts,  or  circles,  round  the  cone,  one  below  the 
other,  like  the  ranges  of  scats  in  an  amphitheatre.  Descending 
into  the  first  circle,  the  poet  found  himself  in  the  Limbo — a 
place  assigned  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  souls  of  those  who 
die  without  baptism,  and  are  guiltless  of  actual  sin,  such  as 
infants.  Dante  places  also  here  many  great  men  of  antiquity  ; 
Homer  and  other  poets,”  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Plato  and  other  phi- 
losophers ; many  Roman  heroes  and  matrons ; the  first  Brutus, 
hawk-eyed  Cfcsar,”  Lucretia,  Cornelia,  &c. ; and  in  one  place, 
“ apart  retired,”  the  famous  Salolieddin.  This  was  the  place 
assigned  to  Virgil  himself.  These  spirits  are  subject  to  no  pain, 
except  sorrow  at  not  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  God 
ill  Paradise.  The  souls  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of  the  virtuous 
men  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  were  all  confined  in  the  Limbo, 
until  our  Saviour  after  his  death  led  them  forth  to  Heaven. 

Descending  from  thence  info  the  second  circle,  Dante  beheld 
at  tlie  entrance  Minos,  the  judge  of  souls,  who  examines  them 
all  in  turn,  and  consigns  each  to  its  respective  place  of  punish- 
ment. Virgil  having  explained  Dante’s  mission,  the  living 
poet  is  allowed  to  pass  the  judgment-seat  unquestioned ; after 
which 

. • • . • Into  a place  I came 

Where  light  was  silent  all.  Bellowing  there  groan’d 
A noise,  as  of  a sea  in  tempest  torn 
By  waving  winds.  The  stormy  blast  of  hell 
With  restless  fury  drives  the  spirits  on, 

Whirl'd  round  and  dash’d  amain  with  sore  annoy. 

When  they  arrive  before  the  niinous  sweep, 

Tliere  shrieks  are  heard,  there  lamentations,  moans, 

And  blasphemies  'gainst  tlie  good  power  in  heaven. 

I understood,  that  to  this  torment  sad 
The  carnal  sinners  are  condemn'd,  in  whom 
Reason  by  lust  is  sway’d.  As  in  large  trooiis 
And  multitudinous,  when  winter  reigns, 

The  starlings  on  their  wings  ore  borne  abroad; 

So  liears  the  tyrannous  gust  these  evil  souls. 

On  this  side  and  on  that,  above,  below, 

It  drives  them  : hope  of  rest  to  solace  them 
Is  none,  nor  e’en  of  milder  pang.  As  cranes, 

Chanting  their  dol’rous  notes,  traverse  the  sky, 

Stretch’d  out  iu  long  array ; so  I beheld 

Spirits,  who  came  loud  wailing,  hurried  on 

By  their  dire  doom.”  • • • (Inferno,  Canto  v.) 

Here  the  poet  saw,  whirled  round  incessantly  among  tlie  rest, 
Semiraniis,  Helen,  Dido,  Cleopatra,  and  other  “ dames  and 
knights  of  ancient  days”  noted  for  being  addicted  to  caiual 
lusts.  He  also  saw  two  souls  Hying  together  before  tlie  gust,  as 
if  loth  to  part  company.  As  they  drew  near  to  him  he  ad- 
dressed them  thus : — 

^ (!)  wearied  spirits ! come  and  hold  discourse 
With  us,  if  by  none  else  restrain’d.’ 

Hearkening  to  the  call,  they  came — —as  doves, 

By  fond  desire  invited,  on  wide  wings 
And  firm,  to  their  sweet  nest  returning  home, 

Cleave  the  air.” 

One  of  tlie  two  then  addresses  Dante  thus  ; — 

‘‘  O gracious  creature  and  benign ! who  go’st 
Visiting,  through  this  element  obscure, 

Us,  who  the  world  with  bloody  strain  imbrued; 

If,  for  a friend,  the  king  of  all  we  own’d, 

Our  pray’r  to  liini  should  for  thy  peace  arise, 

Since  thou  hast  pity  on  our  evil  plight. 

Of  whatsoe'er  to  hear  or  to  discourse 
It  pleases  thee,  that  will  we  hear,  of  that 
Freely  with  thee  discourse,  wliile  e’er  tlic  wind, 

As  now,  is  mute.  The  land  that  gave  me  birth 
Is  situate  on  the  coast  where  Po  descends^ 

To  rest  in  ocean  with  his  sequent  streauis. 

Love,  that  in  gentle  hearts  is  quickly  learnt, 

Entangled  him  by  that  fair  form,  from  me 
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Tu'eii  !n  such  cruel  sort  ni  Rrievcs  me  still  ; 

Uve,  tlmt  (Icniiil  lake,  from  none  bclovM, 

Caught  me  with  iilonsing  him  so  jiassing  well, 

That,  as  thou  sce’st,  he  yet  deserts  me  not. 

Taive  brought  us  to  one  death  : Caina  waifs 
The  soul  who  spilt  our  life.” 

The  spirit  which  thus  spoke  was  that  of  the  beautiful  and 
frail  Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna, 
who  was  given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  Lanciotto  Mala- 
testa,  son  of  the  lord  of  Rimini,  who  was  deformed  in  his  per- 
fon.  ” Paolo,  Lanciotto's  brotlier,  engaged  the  alVections  of  his 
sister-in-law,  and,  being  taken  in  adultery,  they  were  both  put 
to  death  by  the  husband.  Dante,  during  his  exile,  was  a 
guest  of  Guido  da  Polenta  at  Ravenna,  when  the  recollection 
of  the  catastrophe  was  still  recent.  The  poet  reiiresents  him- 
self as  deeply  affected  by  Francesca's  narrative,  and,  after  mus- 
ing awhile,  lie  thus  addresses  her : — 

“ ‘ Francesca,  your  sad  fate 

Even  to  tears  my  grief  and  pity  moves. 

But  tell  me,  in  the  time  of  your  sweet  sighs 
By  what,  and  how.  Love  granted  that  ye  knew 
Your  yet  uncertain  wishes?  ’ She  replied — 

‘ No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy,  when  mis'i-y  is  at  hand.  That  kens 
Thy  learn’d  instructor.  Yet  so  eagerly 
If  thou  art  bent  to  know  the  primal  root 
From  whence  our  love  gat  being,  1 will  do 
As  one  w'ho  weeps  and  tells  his  tale.  One  day 
For  our  delight  we  read  of  Lancelot 
How  him  love  tlirall'd.  Alone  we  were,  and  no 
Suspicion  near  us.  Ofttimes  by  that  reading 
Our  eyes  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 
Fled  from  our  alter  d cheek.  But  at  one  point 
Alone  we  fell.  When  of  that  smile  we  read. 

The  wished  smile,  so  rapturously  kiss'd 
By  one  so  deep  in  love,  then  he,  who  ne'er 
From  me  shall  separate,  at  once  my  lips 
All  trembling  kiss'd.  The  book  and  writer  both 
Were  Love’s  purveyors.  In  its  leaves  that  day 
We  read  no  more.’  While  thus  one  spirit  spake, 

The  other  wail'd  so  sorely,  that,  heart-struck, 

I,  through  egmpassion  fainting,  seem  d not  far 
From  death,  and  like  a corse  fell  to  the  ground.” — 

(Canto  V.) 

This  exquisite  passage  has  always  been  admired  for  its  pathos 
and  delicacy  of  expression.  Dante  does  not,  like  Ginguenfi 
and  other  critics,  through  a mawkish  sentimentality,  attempt 
to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  lovers  ; he  awards  them  their  just 
punishment,  but  he  cannot  help  feeling  compassion  for  them, 
BO  young,  so  fair,  so  early  deprived  of  life,  and  in  such  a man- 
ner. One  consolation  he  allows  them,  if  consolation  it  be, — that 
of  suffering  together  for  all  eternity ; and  twice  Francesca  dwells 
upon  this  circumstance,  clinging  to  it  as  her  sole  remaining 
comfort ; — 

“ He  yet  deserts  me  not ; ” 


and 


“ He  who  ne’er 
From  me  shall  separate.” 

'I1;e  delicacy  with  which  she  alludes  to  her  guilt,- 
“ That  day  we  read  no  more,’’ — 


and  the  simple  tale  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  uncon- 
sciously, as  it  were,  led  into  it,  are  deeply  aflectiiig. 

In  the  next,  or  lliird  circle,  the  poet  sees  the  glullons,  who 
are  punished  by  lying  in  ihe  mire,  under  a continual  storm  of 
hail,  snow,  and  muddy  water;  whilst  Cerberus,  the  three- 
headed  mastiff,  barks  over  them  and  tears  their  limbs. 

’The  fourth  circle  is  occupied  by  the  prodigal  and  the  ava- 
ricious, and  Plutiis  stands  watching  at  the  gate,  littering  certain 
strange  sounds,  which  have  greatly  piuiled  ttie  critics — ” Paiie, 
Satan;  PajiG,  Satan  Alepiie."’  (‘  liifenio,’ Canto vii.,  ver.  1.)— 


Some  have  fancieil  Ihe  meaning  of  these  enigmatical  words  to 
be  a comjiarison  of  tbe  pope  with  Satan  ; others  liave  sought 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  Dante  probaljly  knew  nothing 
of,  for  an  inteqirelatioii  of  them  ; but  a more  plausible  expla- 
nation is  suggested  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  wlio  says  tliat  while 
at  Paris  he  heard  frequently,  in  tlie  courts  of  justice,  the  cry  of 
“silence”  from  tlie  judge  to  the  uslier,  who  was  wrangling 
witli  persons  at  the  gate,  in  tlie  words  “ Paix,  jiaix,  Satan,  alba 
paix,”  which  sound  like  those  introduced  by  Dante,  who  may 
have  heard  them  while  at  Paris.  The  puiiiiliment  of  those  who 
are  confined  in  the  fourth  circle  consists  in  rolling  continually 
enormous  stones  one  against  the  other,  by  pushing  tliem  witJi 
their  breasts.  The  poet  next  proceeded  to  the  fifth  circle,  in 
which  he  saw  the  wrathful  and  passionate,  who  lay  jilunged  in 
the  Stygian  marsh,  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  with  their  uaili 
and  teeth.  In  the  sixth  circle  is  tlie  city  of  Dis,  witli  walli 
and  minareU  of  iron,  lighted  by  a fire  within,  which  bums  for 
ever.  The  area  of  the  city  encloses  avast  number  of  sepulchres, 
in  which  are  buried  heretics  and  infidels  burning  in  tlie  llamei. 

In  the  seventh  circle  Dante  first  meets  with  those  who  Iiaie 
committed  violence  against  their  neighlxjurs,  and  who  are  im- 
mersed in  a river  of  blood,  from  which,  as  they  strive  to 
escape,  they  are  shot  at  with  arrows  by  centaurs  posted  along 
the  banks.  This  place  of  punishment  is  awarded  to  fierce 
conquerors,  tyrants,  and  devastators  of  countries,  among  whom 
the  poet  enumerates  Pyrrhus,  Dionysius  the  Elder,  Atlila,  Lc- 
celino  da  Romano,  &c. ; also  murderers,  pirates,  and  highway- 
robbers.  He  notices  Guy  de  Moutfort,  son  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  killed  prince  Henry,  son  of 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  and  nephew  of  Henry  III.  of  England, 
in  a church  at  Yiterbo,  in  Italy,  while  Henry  was  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  hearing  mass.  Guy  committed  this  act  to 
revenge  his  own  father’s  death.  (Holmshed  s Oiro/iicfe,  a.d. 
1272.)  In  another  compartment  of  tlie  seventh  circle  are  tbe  self- 
murderers,  and  also  those  who  squander  away  their  property,  or 
other  blessings,  wbich  they  have  received  from  God ; whoever 

“ In  reckless  lavishment  his  talent  wastes. 

And  sorrows  there  where  he  should  dwell  in  joy.  ’ 

. (Canto  xi.) 

In  the  third  compartment  of  the  seventh  circle  are  those  who 
have  done  violence  or  opeuly  revolted  against  God,  and  those 
who  have  been  addicted  to  unnatural  vice,  and,  lastly,  usurers. 
They  are  all  in  a vast  sandy  plain,  some  stretched  on  their 
backs,  others  sitting,  and  others  perpetually  walking  about, 
while  flakes  of  fire  are  falling  thick  upon  the  sand. 

Dante  and  Virgil  tlien  descend  into  the  eightli  circle,  scaled 
on  the  back  of  the  monster  Gorgon,  who  is  the  emblem  of 
fraud : — 

“ I.o ! the  fell  monster  witli  the  deadly  sting. 

"Who  jiasses  mountains,  breaks  tlirough  fenced  walls 
And  firm  embattled  siiears,  and  w ith  his  filth 
Taints  all  the  world.”  (Canto  xvii.) 

The  eighth  circle  is  divided  into  ten  gulfs  or  compartments, 
each  containing  a jiarticular  class  of  sinners.  The  description 
of  this  circle  occupies  thirteen  cantos  (xviii.  to  xxx.),  by  which 
the  i»et  intends  to  .sliow  tlie  vast  proiKirtion  of  crimes  com- 
mitted through  fraud,  deceit,  or  treachery. 

In  the  ninth  gulf  of  the  eighth  circle  arc  the  sowers  of  scan- 
dal, schism,  and  heresy,  with  tbeir  limbs  mangled  and  divided. 
Among  ibem  the  imet  saw  Mobammeil  and  Ali,  besides  several 
of  his  own  contemporaries  and  countrymen.  He  makes  one  of 
them  forcicl  the  sjieedy  arrival  of  Fra  Dolcino,  who,  in 
Dante’s  time,  formed  a new  sect  at  Novara  in  Iximbardy,  and 
lironuilgaletl,  among  other  things,  the  doctrine  of  a community 
of  projierty  and  of  wives.  He  was  followed  by  more  than 
■inOO  men  and  women,  who  liveil  promiscuously  in  the  moun- 
tains like  beasts  for  about  two  years,  until  many  of  them,  Iieiiig 
disgusted  with  this  kind  of  life,  left  him,  and  scarcity  of  food 
and  heavy  falls  of  snow  disjiersed  the  rest.  Fra  Dolcino  was 
seised,  with  a woman  calleil  hlargarito,  bis  comjianion,  and 
burnt  at  Novara,  about  1306.  (G.  Villani,  ch.  8.)  In  the 
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tenth  gulf  are  the  alchymista,  forgers,  uml  coiners,  who  are 
tumiented  by  various  loutlisome  diseases.  One  of  them, 
Adumo  da  Brescia,  who  had  counterfeited  the  coin  of  Florence 
at  the  instigation  of  the  lord  of  Romcna,  a place  in  the  fine 
valley  of  the  Apennines,  called  Cosentino,  appeal’s  swollen  with 
dro|)sy,  and  tormented  by  a parching  thirst  which  he  has  no 
means  of  allaying.  He  tlius  addresses  Dante 

“ * O ye  \ who  in  tliis  world  of  misery, 

■\Vherefore  I know  not,  are  exempt  from  pain,* 

Thus  he  began,  ‘attentively  regard 
Adamo  s woe.  AVhen  living,  full  supply 
Ne'er  lack'd  me  of  what  most  I coveted ; 

One  drop  of  water  now,  alas!  I crave. 

The  rills  tliat  glitter  down  the  grassy  slopes 
Of  Caseiitino,  making  fresh  and  soft 
The  banks  whereby  they  glide  to  Arno’s  stream, 
Stand^ever  in  my  view,  and  not  in  vain  j 
For  more  the  pictur’d  semblance  dries  me  up, 

Much  more  than  the  disease,  which  makes  the  flesh 
Desert  these  shrivell'd  cheeks.  So  from  the  place 
M’hcre  I transgress'd,  stern  justice,  urging  me, 

Takes  means  to  quicken  more  my  lab’ring  siglis.’” 

(Canto  xxx.) 

Dante,  following  Virgil,  proceeds  to  the  ninth  and  lowest 
circle  of  Hell,  divided  into  four  compartments,  in  which  are 
confined  various  sorts  of  traitors.  Their  torment  consists  in 
being  plunged  into  a frozen  lake.  Among  the  rest  our  poet 
beheld — 

Two  sjjirits  by  the  ice 
Pent  into  one  hollow,  that  the  head  of  c ne 
Was  cowl  unto  the  other;  and  as  bread 
Is  raven’d  up  through  hunger,  th*  uppermost 
Did  so  apply  his  fangs  to  the  other  s brain 
Where  the  spine  joins  it.'*.  . « . • 

Dante  addresses  the  uppermost  of  the  two  to  know  llie  rea- 
sons of  his  deadly  bate  against  the  other : — 

“ His  jaws  uplifting  from  their  fell  repast, 

That  sinner  wip’d  them  on  the  hairs  o’ the  head 
Which  he  behind  had  mangled,  then  began  : 

‘ Thy  will  obeying,  I call  up  afresh 

Sorrows  past  cure;  which  but  to  tliink  of  wrings 

My  lieart  

• Know  I was  on  cartli 

Count  Ugoliiio,  and  the  archbishop  he 
Ruggieri.  Why  I neighbour  him  so  close, 

Now  list.  That,  through  effect  of  his  ill  llioughts 
In  him  my  trust  reposing,  I was  ta'en 
And  after  murder'd,  need  is  not  I tell. 

What  therefore  thou  caust  not  have  heard — (hat  is 
How  cruel  was  tlie  murder — shalt  thou  hear, 

And  know  if  he  have  wrong'd  me.  A small  grate 
Within  tliat  mew,  which  for  my  sake  the  name 
Of  famine  bears,  where  others  yet  must  pine, 

Already  through  its  opening  sev  ral  moons 
Had  shown  me,  when  1 slept  the  evil  sleep 
That  from  the  future  tore  the  curtain  ofi. 

When  I awoke 

Before  the  dawn,  amid  tlieir  sleep  I heard 
My  sons  (for  they  were  with  me)  weep  and  ask 
Fur  bread.  Right  cruel  art  thou  if  no  pang 
Tliou  feci  at  thinking  what  my  heart  foretold; 

And  if  not  now,  why  use  thy  tears  to  How  ? 

Now  bad  tliey  waken'd,  and  the  hour  drew  near 
When  they  were  wont  to  bring  us  food;  (lie  mind 
Of  each  misgave  him  through  his  dream,  anti  1 
Heard  at  its  outlet  uiidcnieath  lock'd  up 
The  horrible  tower  : wlience,  utt'ring  not  a word, 

I look’d  upon  the  visage  of  my  sons. 

I wept  not  : so  all  stone  I felt  witliiii. 

They  wept:  and  one,  my  little  Anselm,  crieil, 


Tliou  lookest  so ! Father,  what  ails  thee?  Yet 
J shed  no  tears,  nor  answer'll  all  tliat  day 
Nor  tlie  next  night,  until  another  sun 
Came  out  upon  (lie  world.  When  a faint  beam 
Had  to  our  doleful  prison  made  its  way, 

And  in  four  countenances  I descried 

Tlic  image  of  my  own,  on  either  hand 

Tlirougli  agony  I bit;  and  they,  who  thought 

I did  it  through  desire  of  feeding,  rose 

O'  the  sadden  and  cried,  Father,  we  should  grieve 

Far  less  if  thou  wouldst  cat  of  us : thou  gav’st 

These  weeds  of  miserable  flesh  we  wear ; 

And  do  thou  strip  them  ofi' from  us  again. 

Tlieii,  not  to  make  them  sadder,  1 kept  down 
ISIy  spirit  in  stillness.  That  day  and  the  next 
We  all  were  silent.  Ah ! obdurate  earth ! 

Why  open’dst,  not  upon  us?  When  wc  came 
To  the  fourth  day,  then  Gaddo  at  my  feet 
Outstretch’d  did  fling  him,  crying,  Hast  no  help 
For  me,  my  father?  There  he  died;  and  e’en 
Plainly  as  thou  seest  me  saw  I tlie  three 
Fall  one  hy  one  'twixt  the  fifth  day  and  sixth  : 

Whence  I betook  me,  now  grown  blind,  to  grope 
Over  them  all,  and  for  tliree  days  aloud 
Call'd  on  them  who  were  dead.  Then  fasting  got 
The  mastery  of  grief.’  Tlius  having  spoke  . • . 

Once  more  upon  the  wretch's  skull  his  teetli 
He  fastened,  like  a mastiff's  'gainst  the  bone, 

Firm  and  unyielding.’’ 

The  poet,  in  his  indignation  at  the  horrid  tale,  breaks  foith 
into  a fearful  denunciation  against  the  city  of  Pisa  for  its  cui- 
elty  to  the  Count  and  his  innocent  children 

“ Oh  thou  Pisa,  shame 
Of  all  the  people  who  their  dwelling  make 
In  that  fair  region  where  the  Italian  voice 
Is  heard!  since  that  thy  neighbours  arc  so  slack 
To  punish,  from  their  deep  foundations  lise 
(’apraia  and  Gorgona,  and  dam  up 
The  mouth  of  Arno;  that  each  soul  in  thee 
May  perish  in  the  waters.  What  if  fame 
Reported  that  thy  castles  were  betray'd 
By  Ugolino?  yet  no  right  hadst  thou 
To  stretch  his  children  on  the  rack.  For  them, 

Brigata,  Uguccione,  and  tlie  piiir 
Of  gentle  ones,  of  whom  my  song  hath  fold, 

Their  tender  years,  thou  modern  Thebes,  did  make 
Uncapable  of  guilt.” 

The  catastrophe  of  Count  Ugolino  happened  at  Pisa  in  128P. 
The  Count,  an  ambitious  leader,  was  accused  of  treachery  to 
his  country,  and,  being  overpowered  hy  the  opjiosite  party,  at 
(he  head  of  which  was  the  Archbisliop  Ruggieri,  he  was  shut 
up  in  a tower  near  the  Arno  with  two  of  his  sons,  Uguccione  and 
Brigata,  and  two  grandsons,  Anselmuccio  and  Gaddo,  the  latter 
still  of  tender  years.  After  some  weeks  the  archbishop  caused 
the  key  of  the  tower  to  be  thrown  into  tlie  river,  and  left  the 
five  prisoners  to  be  starved  to  deatli.  The  tower  was  thence- 
forth called  “ Torre  della  Fame,”  the  “ Tower  of  Hunger.” 

Arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  ninth  circle  described,  the 
poet  beholds  Lucifer,  “ the  emperor  who  sways  the  realms  of 
sorrow,”  standing  forth  with  giant  form,  at  mid-hreast  from  the 
ice,  with  three  heads,  and  holding  a sinner  in  each  of  his  mouths. 
Tlie  waist  of  the  giant  is  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Virgil  hav- 
ing Dante  clinging  to  his  back,  turning  with  the  head  down- 
wards, jiassed  the  central  point  and  climbed  up  one  of  the 
legs  of  the  giant,  and  between  them  and  the  ice ; and  then 
by  a secret  path  ascending,  they  both  emerged  on  the  other 
hemisphere  of  the  earth,  where  Dante  beheld  a lofty  hill, 
whicli  is  the  niouiiluin  of  Purgatory.  Round  tlie  mountain 
are  seven  circles  or  vast  cornices,  one  above  the  other,  making 
so  many  prisons,  in  which  the  same  sins  ore  expiated  which 
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have  t«>cu  noticcl  in  lu’U,  will.  Ilns/lilTcrence,  ll.at,  Hic  souU 
having  .lied  in  a slate  of  r.-i.enlimcc,  hoiw  cheers  them  nntil 
their  hour  of  delivery  comes.  A milder  air  breathes  over  tins 
nart  of  the  iwcm,  which  is  divided,  like  the  Inferno,  into  .1.3 
cantos,  and  contains  many  heaulifnl  passages  full  of  pathos. 
Such  is  the  beginning  of  Canto  viii.,  when  Dante,  speaking 
of  the  evening  twilight,  thus  describes  it:— 

“ Now  was  the  hour  that  wakens  fond  desire 
In  men  at  sea,  and  melts  their  thoughtful  heart 
tVlio  in  tlie  morn  have  hid  sweet  friends  farewell, 

And  pilgrim  newly  on  his  road  with  love 
Thrills,  if  he  hear  the  vesper-bell  from  far, 

That  seems  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day.” 

(Cary’s  translation.) 

A ]X>et  of  our  own  times  (Byron),  who,  though  less  consistent  in 
his  judgment  than  Dante,  less  comprehensive  in  his  views,  and 
less  sincere  in  his  poetical  faith,  has,  like  him,  made  man  and 
man's  feelings  the  main  theme  of  his  verse,  h.as  also  sung  the 
‘•Sweet  Hour  of  Twilight,"  the  “Ave  Maria”  of  Italy,  the 
“ Hour  of  Prayer,”  and  “ The  Hour  of  Love,"  and  he  has 
paraphrased  the  above  passage  of  Dante  in  the  followmg  stanza : 

“ Soft  hour  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  tlie  first  day 
■\Vhen  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart; 

Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way. 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 

Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay.” 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  before  entering  the  bound- 
aries of  Purg.atory  Proper,  our  poet  met  with  many  souls  which 
were  waiting  for  leave  to  begin  their  period  of  expiation,  having 
deferred  their  repentance  to  the  last  moments  of  their  life. 
Among  others  he  saw  Manfred  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples, 
who  was  killed  at  tlie  battle  of  Beuevento  fighting  against 
diaries  of  Anjou. 

At  last,  being  admitted  through  the  portals  of  Purgatory, 
Dante  sees  in  the  first  circle  those  who  expiate  the  sin  of  pride 
by  carrying  heavy  stones,  the  weight  of  which  bends  their 
bodies  to  the  ground.  Among  the  rest  he  meets  Oderigi  of 
Gubbio,  a miniature-painter  of  some  reputation,  and  a friend  of 
Giotto,  wlio  confessed  that  his  pupil.  Franco  of  Bologna,  had 
surpassed  him  in  his  art,  although  through  pride  he  would  not 
acknowledge  it  in  his  lifetime.  Rellecting  upon  tlie  preca- 
riousuess  of  man’s  works  and  fame,  Oderigi  illustrates  it  by 
the  example  of  his  own  age  : — 

“ O powers  of  man ! how  vain  your  glory,  nipp’d 
E'en  in  its  height  of  verdure,  if  an  age 
Less  brighl:  succeed  not ! Cimabue  thought 
To  lord  it  over  pauiting’s  field ; and  now 
The  cry  is  Giotto’s,  mid  liis  name  eclips’d. 

Thus  hath  one  Guido  from  the  otlier  snatch’d 
The  letter’d  prize,  and  he  perhaps  is  born 
Wlio  shall  drive  citlier  from  their  nest.  The  noise 
Of  worldly  fame  is  but  a blast  of  wind. 

That  blows  from  diverse  points,  and  shifts  its  name, 
.Sliifting  the  point  it  blows  from.  Slialt  tliou  more 
Live  in  the  mouths  of  mankind,  if  thy  llesli 
Pait  shrivell’d  from  thee,  llimi  if  thou  hadsl  died 
Before  the  coral  and  the  pap  were  left ; 

Or  e’er  some  thousand  years  have  jiast  'i  and  tliat 
Is,  to  eternity  compar’d,  a space 
Briefer  than  is  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 

To  the  heaven’s  slowest  orb 

Vour  renown 

Is  ns  the  herb,  whose  hue  doth  come  and  go; 

And  his  might  withers  it  by  whom  it  sprang 
Crude  from  the  lap  of  earth.” 

Ill  the  second  cornice,  or  circle,  the  envious  are  coufincil, 
clad  in  sackcloth,  and  their  eyes  sewed  up  with  a thread  of 
wire.  He  hears  two  of  the  sud’erers  discussing  the  condilion  of 
Italy,  and  csiiccially  that  of  Tuscany,  where  a line  description 


is  given  of  the  course  of  the  river  Amo,  from  its  souto  in  the 
mountain  of  Faltcrona  to  itsaistiiary  on  tlie  coast  of  Pisa. 

In  the  third  circle  those  who  have  tieen  prone  to  anger  ex- 
piate their  guilt  by  lieing  involved  in  clouds  of  dense  smoke. 

A certain  Marco  I-omliardo,  a Venet’ian  noble,  enters  into  a 
disquisition  concerning  the  free  will  of  roan,  which  he  .lefends 
against  the  doctrine  of  necessity : 

“ ‘ Brother,’  he  thus  began,  ‘ tlie  world  is  blind. 

And  tliou  in  truth  com’st  from  it.  1 e who  live 

Do  so  each  cause  refer  to  heav’n  aliove 

E'en  as  its  motion  of  necessity 

Drew  with  it  all  that  moves.  If  this  were  so, 

Free  clioice  in  you  were  none;  nor  justice  would 
There  should  be  joy  for  virtue,  woe  for  ill. 

T^our  movements  have  their  primeval  bent  from  heaven  ; 

Not  all.” I 

And  afterwards  comes  the  following  fine  image . ^ 

“ Forth  from  the  plastic  hand,  who  charm’d  lieliolds  ' 

Her  image  ere  she  yet  exists,  tlie  soul 
Comes  like  a babe,  tliat  wantons  sportively. 

Weeping  and  laugliing  in  its  wayward  moods. 

As  artless  and  as  ignorant  of  aught,  ; 

Save  that  her  Maker,  being  one  who  dwells 
With  gladness  ever,  willingly  she  turns  ^ 

To  whate’er  yields  her  joy.  Of  some  sliglit  good  j. 

The  flavour  soon  she  tastes ; and,  snar  d by  that,  I 

Witli  fondness  she  pursues  it,  if  no  guide 
Recal,  no  rein  direct  her  wand’ring  course.  ^ 

III  the  fourth  circle  is  expiated  the  sin  of  indifference,  or 
lukewarmness  in  piety  and  virtue  (“  accidia  in  Italian),  and 
in  the  fifth  circle  that  of  avarice.  ^ | 

Proceeding  to  the  sixth  circle,  Dante  and  1 irgil  meet  the  | 
peet  .Statius  by  the  way,  who  tells  them  that  he  died  a Chris-  j 
tian.  In  the  sixth  circle  the  vices  of  gluttony  and  intraper-  i 

ance  are  expiated.  Here  Dante  meets  Forese  Donati,  the 
brother  of  his  wife,  and  of  Corso  Donati,  the  leader  of  the  Xeri,  ; 
and  Dante’s  enemy.  The  whole  conversation  of  Dante  with  ; 
Forese,  who  had  died  in  1295,  before  the  broils  which  distract^  j 
Florence,  breathes  the  remembrance  of  former  sweet  domestic  ; 
affections,  which  were  rudely  broken  asunder  by  civil  discord.  ( 
Dante  here  shows  himself  in  an  amiable  light:  he  avoids  : 
naming  Corso  and  his  other  iiolitical  enemies  of  the  Donati  i 
family,  to  which  'he  was  allied  by  marriage,  whilst  he  speaks  : 
most  kindly  of  Forese,  and  his  sister  Piccarda,  who  had  died  a | 
nun.  Forese,  on  his  part,  draws  a most  affectionate  picture  of  5 
his  own  wife,  Nella;  whose  retired  manner  and  modest  worth  j 
he  conUasts  with  the  profligate  maimers  of  Florence’s  “ un-  ^ 
blushing  dames  ” of  that  age  : — ? 

. “ III  the  sight  of  God  | 

So  much  the  dearer  is  my  widow  priz  d. 

She  whom  1 lov’d  so  fondly,  as  she  ranks 

More  singly  cmlneut  for  virtuous  deeds." — (C.mto  xxiii.) 

Reaching  the  seventh  circle  of  I’hiigatory,  D.mtc  finds  in  it  : 
those  who  had  indulged  in  the  sin  of  lasciviousness,  from 
which  they  are  purified  by  fire.  From  the  seventh  circle  Dante, 
in  company  with  Virgil  and  Statius,  proceeds  to  the  terrestrial 
Paradise,  which  occupies  the  summit  of  tlie  mountain  of  Pur-  i 
gatory,  and  in  which  the  first  man  was’placed  by  the  Creator. 
Here  Virgil  tells  him  that  he  is  no  longer  his  guide,  and  that  ' 
Beatrice  will  soon  ajipear  to  lead  him  through  the  celestial  ’ 
Paradise,  which  Virgil  is  not  allowed  to  enter. 

Beatrice  makes  her  appearance,  descending  in  a cloud  from  ^ 
Heaven,  when  the  spirit  of  Virgil  vanishes  away  from  the  sight  f 
of  Dante.  Beatrice,  in  a literal  sense,  is  the  soul  of  the  early 
love  of  Dante,  but  figuratively  it  is  understood  to  mean  theology,  c 
by  the  assistance  of  which  the  poet  is  made  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  religion.  Beatrice  reproves  Dante  for  the  errors  of 
his  past  life,  which  the  |>oet  humbly  confesses,  and  he  is  taken 
across  the  waters  of  Ix;the ; and  nller  many  mystical  visions 
the  poet  is  drawn  up  with  Beatrice  to  the  first  heaven,  or 
circle  of  Parailisc. 
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The  Paradise,  which  forms  the  third  part  of  Dante’s  poem, 
consists  of  33  cantos,  like  each  of  the  two  preceding  parts.  Tlic 
circles  or  heavens  are  ten,  the  lowest  being  that  of  the  Moon  ; 
next  to  which  come  those  of  ^lercury,  "N’enus,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn ; afterwards  the  circle  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  then  the  ninth  heaven,  where  are  the  hierarchies  of  the 
angels ; and  lastly  the  empyrean,  which  encircles  the  whole, 
and  is  the  throne  of  the  Almighty.  The  whole  of  this  part  is 
interspersed  with  theological  and  metaphysical  disquisitions, 
which  render  it  less  fit  than  the  otlier  two  for  exposition  or 
illustration.  But  this  part  also  contains  many  highly  poetical 
))assages  and  historical  allusions,  which  will  amply  repay  the 
reader  for  its  perusal.  The  souls  of  the  blessed  dwell  all  and 
etenialiy  together,  only  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  divine 
glory  in  the  empyrean,  although,  to  suit  the  limited  capacity 
of  the  human  understanding,  tliey  appear  to  have  diflerent 
spheres  allotted  to  them.  (Paradise,  Canto  iv.)  Accordingly, 
the  poet  sees  in  the  first,  or  lowest  sphere,  being  that  of  the 
Moon,  the  souls  of  those  who,  after  having  made  professions  of 
chastity  and  religious  life,  have  been  compelled  to  violate  their 
vows.  Among  these  the  poet  sees  Piccarda  Donati,  the  sister 
of  Corso,  whom  her  brother  took  away  by  force  from  her  mo- 
nastery to  give  her  in  marriage  to  one  of  his  own  party ; but  she 
soon  after  fell  ill  and  died.  Dante  tliroughout  his  poem  often 
recurs  to  his  Florentine  connexions,  political  and  domestic. 
In  the  next  sphere,  of  Mars,  are  those  who  have  been  actuated 
throughout  their  upright  career  in  this  world  more  by  the  wish 
of  gaining  the  aj)probatIon  of  men  tlian  from  the  feeling  of 
duty  to  God. 

In  the  sphere  of  Venus  Dante  sees  those  who,  after  being 
given  to  the  passion  of  love,  turned  that  feeling  into  devotion 
to  God.  Here  he  meets  with  Charles  Martel,  the  King  of 
Hungary,  son  of  Charles  II.,  Anjou  King  of  Naples,  whom 
Dante  had  j>ersonally  known  at  Florence. 

The  fourth  sphere  is  that  of  the  Sun,  according  to  the  ancient 
system  of  astronomy,  which  made  our  earth  the  centre  of  the 
world.  In  this  sphere  are  the  doctors  of  the  church,  and, 
among  others,  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  tlie  Order  of  St.  Dominic, 
who  pronounces  a panegyric  upon  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of 
the  Franciscan  order;  and  St.  Bonaventura,  a Franciscan  friar, 
who  dulivera  a like  eulogy  on  St.  Dominic.  In  this  Dante 
has  evidently  intended  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  the  rivalry 
which  existed  between  those  two  celebrated  monastic  orders. 
And  this  is  another  proof,  if  proof  is  wanted,  that  Dante  was 
sincere  in  his  faith,  and  neither  a heretic  nor  an  unbeliever. 

After  several  theological  disquisitions  Dante  ascends  to  the 
fifth  heaven,  which  is  that  of  tlie  planet  Mars,  where  are  the 
souls  of  those  who  died  fighting  for  religion.  Among  them 
our  poet  discovers  his  ancestor  Cacciaguida,  who  died  in  tlie 
wars  of  the  Crusades  in  the  East,  about  1 1.'52.  A long  conversa- 
tion follows  conceniing  the  state  of  Florence,  past  and  present. 
Cacciaguiila  extob  the  good  old  times,  when  manners  were 
simple,  when  the  population 

“ Was  chaste  and  sober,  and  abode  in  peace.*’ 

• . . hail  no  armlets  and  no  head-tires  then, 

No  purpled  dames;  no  zone  tliat  caught  the  eye 
More  than  the  person  did.  Time  was  not  yet 
When  at  his  daughter ‘a  birth  the  sire  grew  }iale. 

For  fear  the  age  and  dowry  should  exceed 
On  each  side  just  proportion.  House  was  none 
A'oid  of  its  family  ; nor  yet  had  come 
■Sardanapalus  to  exhibit  feats 
Of  chamber  prowess.*’  .... 

“ I saw  Bellincion  Berti  walk  abroad 
In  leathern  girdle  and  a clasp  of  hone ; 

And  with  no  artful  colouring  on  her  cheeks 
His  lady  leave  the  gloss.  The  sons  1 saw 
Oi  Nerli  and  of  Vecchio  well  content 
M ith  unrob’d  jerkin  ; and  their  good  dames  handling 
The  spindle  and  the  tlax.”  .... 

Similar  lamentations  have  been  said  or  sung  of  every  place 
ami  nation  under  the  sun  tliat  has  risen  to  wealth  and  refine- 


ment. If  they  are  evils,  they  are  evils  that  seem  unavoidable. 
Simplicity  of  manners  may  be  a good  thing,  but  with  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  industry,  and  population,  it  cannot  continue 
as  it  was  in  earlier  times  ; and  to  regret  it  when  the  times 
and  social  state  have  changed  is  to  regret  an  impossibility. 
Every  stage  of  society  has  its  good  and  evil  side,  and  wisdom 
would  seem  to  consist  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  best  of  that 
condition  of  it  under  which  we  live. 

The  whole  of  the  16th  and  17th  cantos  refer  to  the  history 
of  Florence. 

Dante,  following  Beatrice,  ascends  to  the  sixth  heaven,  tliat 
of  Jupiter,  where  are  the  souls  of  those  who  had  faithfully  ad- 
ministered justice  in  tlie  world.  Here  the  poet  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  launching  bitter  invectives  against  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.,  and  against  most  of  the  kings  of  bis  time,  Charles  II.  of 
Naples,  Frederick  of  Sicily,  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile,  Weii- 
ceslaus  of  Bohemia,  Philip  le  Bel,  Edward  I.  of  England,  the 
kings  of  Portugal,  Norway,  Hungary,  Rascia,  and  Cyprus. 
He  afterwards  praises  William  II.  of  Sicily,  called  ‘‘the  Good 
and,  curious  as  it  may  appear,  after  shutting  out  Virgil  and  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity  from  Paradise,  because  they  did  not 
know  the  true  God,  he  places  there  the  Emperor  Trajan,  be- 
cause he  supposes  him  to  have  died  a Christian. 

In  the  seventh  heaven,  that  of  Saturn,  Dante  finds  the  as- 
cetics, those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  retirement  and  con- 
templation. 

The  next  heaven  is  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  in  which  the  poet 
meets  St.  Peter,  who  examines  him  coiiccniing  faith ; St.  James, 
who  questions  him  concerning  hope,  “ u sure  expectance  of  the 
joy  to  come,  the  efl’ect  of  grace  divine  and  merit  preceding;” 
and  St.  John,  who  examines  him  concerning  charity. — 
(Canto  xxvii.)  St.  Peter  exclaims,  in  very  indignant  terms, 
against  tlie  covetousness  of  his  successors,  and  especially  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  and  of  the  “ Caborsines  and  Gascons,”  mean- 
ing Clement  V.  and  John  X.XII.,  the  Avignon  popes,  already 
noticed.  The  mention  of  the  “ Cahorsine,”  Jolm  XXII.  of  Ca- 
hors,  is  evidence  that  this  part  of  the  Paradise  was  not  written 
before  1316,  the  date  of  that  pope’s  election,  althougli  Dante 
makes  St.  l^eter  prophesy  it. 

Ill  the  ninth  heaven  we  have  another  invective  against  the 
preachers  of  Dante’s  time. 

“ E’en  they,  whose  office  is 

To  preach  the  gospel,  let  the  gospel  sleep, 

And  pass  their  own  inventions  olf  instead.” — (Canto  xxix.) 

Indeed,  all  througli  the  Paradise  the  author  lashes  most 
fiercely  those  whom  he  considered  as  the  causes  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  own  country,  kings,  popes,  monks,  and  the  clergy 
in  general,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Guelph  or  Neri  parly. 

In  Canto  xxx.  he  sees  the  hall  in  which 

“ shall  rest  the  soul 

Of  the  great  Horry,  he,  who  by  the  woihl 
Augustus  hail’d,  to  Italy  must  come 
Before  her  ilay  be  ripe.” 

This  was  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  in  whom  the  hopes  of 
Dante  and  his  party  were  centered. 

In  Cantos  xxxi.  and  xxxii.  Dante  holds  conversation  with  St. 
Bernard,  who  points  out  to  him  several  of  the  blessed  souls, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  explains  to  liim  that 
their  places  arc  assigned  to  them  by  Divine  grace,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  their  merit.  Tlirough  (he  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
he  is  allowed  to  have  a glimpse  oi  the  brightness  of  the  Divine 
Majesty : — 

“ As  one  who  from  a dream  awaken’d,  straiglit 
All  he  hath  seen  forgets,  yet  still  retains 
Impression  of  tlie  feeling  in  his  dream, 

E’en  such  am  I.’’  , , , — [Canto  xxxiii.  and  last. 

And  the  poem  concludes  with  an  invocation  of  (he  Trinity: — 
“ Then  vigour failM  (he  (owVing  fantasy; 

But  yet  the  will  roll’d  onward,  like  a wheel 

In  even  molioii^  by  the  Love  impell’d 

That  moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and  all  the  stars.” 
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n.iiilc,  as  we  have  sahl  above,  <li.l  not  inil.-lisli  all  Ins  poem 
in  his  lifetime,  for  heluul  spoken  in  it  too  strongly  and  agamst 
too  many  powerfnl  Individuals  to  venture  on  such  a pul.lica- 
tion  He  wrote  it  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  in  detached 
part's  and  at  din'erent  periods;;  and  his  tone  was  innuenced  by 
the  various  political  vicissitudes  of  the  limes,  and  by  Ins  own 
altemalc  hopes  and  despondency.  About  the  year  1310  he 
had  still  a chance  of  being  recalled  to  Florence.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  him  in  a letter  by  a friend,  apparently  a relative  or 
connexion,  whom  Dante  in  his  reply  styles  “ father,  ’ probably 
because  he  was  a clergyman,  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn, provided  he  acknowledged  his  guilt  and  asked  pardon  of 
his  countrymen.  His  answer,  the  Tjatin  text  of  which,  with  a 
translation,  is  given  by  Foscolo,  in  his  ‘Essays  on  Petrarch, 
is  characteristic  of  his  mind  : — “ From  your  letter,  which  I re- 
ceived with  due  resjiect  and  aflection,  I observe  how  much  you 
have  at  heart  my  restoration  to  my  country.  I am  bound  to 
you  the  more  since  an  exile  seldom  finds  a friend.  But,  after 
mature  consideration,  I must  by  my  answer  disappoint  the 
wishes  of  some  little  minds;  and  I confide  in  the  judgment  to 
which  your  impartiality  and  prudence  will  lead  you.  By  let- 
ters from  your  nephew  and  mine,  and  also  of  many  other 
friends,  it  has  been  signified  to  me  that  by  a decree  concerning 
the  exiles  I am  allowed  to  return  to  Florence  ; provided  1 pay 
a certain  sum  of  money,  and  suffer  to  ask  and  receive  absolu- 
tion, I am  allowed  to  return.  In  this  I see  two  jiropositions,  both 
ridiculous  and  impertinent.  I speak  of  those  who  mention 
such  conditions  to  me,  for  in  your  own  letter,  dictated  by  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  no  mention  is  made  of  them.  Is  such  an 
invitation  to  return  to  his  country  glorious  for  Dante,  after 
suffering  banishment  for  nearly  fifteen  years?  Is  this  the  re- 
ward of  manifest  innocence,  and  of  the  labour  and  fatigue  of 
unremitting  study?  Far  from  the  man  who  is  familiar  with 
philosophy  be  the  senseless  baseness  of  a heart  of  clay  that 
could  act  like  a petty  sciolist,  and  imitate  those  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  bound,  as  it  were,  in  infamy!  Far  from  the 
man  who  preaches  justice  to  compromise  for  money  with  his 
persecutors ! No,  father,  this  is  not  the  way  for  me  to  return  to 
my  own  country.  If  there  be  found  any  other  way,  that  shall  not 
derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour  of  Dante,  I shall  not  be 
slow  in  availing  myself  of  it ; but  if  no  such  way  be  found, 
then  to  Florence  1 shall  never  return.  What  then  ? Shall  I 
not  everywhere  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun  and  stars  ? can  I not 
under  any  clime  follow  the  contemplation  of  consoling  truth 
without  rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay,  ignominious,  to  the 
jieople  and  commonwealth  of  Florence?  Bread,  I hope,  will 


not  fail  me.” 

In  1317-18  Dante  appears  to  have  been  still  wandering  about 
Italy.  About  1319  he  repaired  to  Guido  da  Polenta,  lord  of 
liavcuna,  whore  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  September,  1321. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  under  a plain 
monument.  Bernardo  Bembo,  senator  of  I'enico  and  podesta 
of  Ravenna,  raised  to  him  a mausoleum  in  1183,  which  was 
afterwards  rejiaired  in  1692  by  Cardinal  Corsi,  of  Florence, 
and  lastly  in  1780  reconstructed  altogether  in  its  iiresent  fonn 
.by  Cardinal  Valenti  Gonaaga,  legato  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  The 
reproof — 


“ Ungrateful  Florence!  Dante  sleeps  afar,” 


was  at  last  felt  by  the  Fhirentines ; a subscription  was  made 
and  a monument  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Dante  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  which  was  ujicned  to  public  view  with 
great  solemnity  on  the  24th  of  March,  1830.  (Missirini, 
‘ Dellc  Memorie  di  Dante  in  Firenze,'  1830.) 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  M.S.  of  Dante's  ]iocm 
was  found,  collected,  transcribed,  and  published,  after  his  death, 
by  his  sons  Jacopo  and  Piero,  the  early  commentaries  on  the 
]ioem,  its  early  printed  editions,  and  the  whole  bibliogra]ihic 
liistory  of  the  work,  the  reader  will  find  amjile  information  in 
Foscolo's  ‘ Discorso  sul  Testo  di  Dante,'  London,  182.5;  and 
also  in  Jlisairini,  ‘ Rivista  dellc  varie  Twzioni  della  Divina 
Commedia,  e Catalogo  dellc  piu  importanti  Ed,izioiii,'  Padova, 


1832.  Among  the  most  complete  editions  of  Dantes  (xiems  j 
are;  that  of  Venice,  .5  vols.  4to.,  17.57-8,  wiU.  ample  notes, 
and  including  Dante’s  Life,  by  Pelli,  and  his  minor  ]«ems  , 

and  prose  works ; I-ombardi's  edition,  Rome,  3 vols.,  Ito.,  ^ 

1791  ; and  that  of  Florence,  with  illustrative  plates,  1819,  , 

4 vols.,  fill.  Among  the  host  of  commentaries  tlie  one  called 
I'Aiion’imo,  and  also  I'Ottimo,  written  by  a contemiwrary  of 
Dante,  who  was  evidently  familiar  witli  tlie  jioet,  has  lieen 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Leghorn  in  3 vols.,  bvo.,  1827. 

Among  the  numerous  translations  of  Uie  ‘ Diviua  tom- 
media,'  that  in  English  verse  by  Cary  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
with  especial  praise.  An  Italian  translation  of  Dantes  phi- 
lological treatise  ‘ De  Viilgari  Kloquio'  was  publisUeil  by 
Trissinoin  1529,  and  the  Latin  text  in  1577. 

PETRARCH. 

Fb.vncesco  Petr.vbca,  commonly  called  Petbahch,  boni  at 
Arezzo  in  July,  1304,  was  the  sou  of  Pietro,  or  Petracco  (an 
idiomatic  form  of  Pietro),  a notary  of  Florence,  who  was 
banished  in  1302,  at  the  same  time  as  Dante  and  others  of 
the  Bianchi  faction.  Tlie  true  name  of  PeUarca  was  Fran- 
cesco di  Petracco,  or  ‘ Francis  the  son  of  Petracco,  which  lie 
afterwards  changed  to  Francesco  Petrarca.  After  losing  all 
hope  of  being  restored  to  bis  native  town,  Petracco  removed 
with  his  family  to  Avignon,  where  Pope  Clement  5 . liad 
fixed  the  residence  of  the  papal  court.  His  sou  Francesco, 
after  studying  grammar  and  rhetoric,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  , 
Montpellier,  and  afterwards  to  Bologna  to  study  law.  5 omig 
Petrarca  however  had  little  taste  for  the  law,  and  he  devot^ 
much  of  his  time  to  reading  and  copying  MSS.  of  the  classic 
writers.  His  father  and  mother  having  died  at  Avignon  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  Petrarca  left  Bologna.  On  his  arrival 
at  Avignon  he  assumed  the  clerical  dress,  without  however 
having  taken  priestly  orders,  that  habit  being  tlien,  as  it  still  is, 
the  customary  dress  of  good  company  at  the  papal  residence.  | 
The  pajial  court  of  Avignon  was  gay  and  licentious;  and  Pe- 
trarca, who  was  tlien  only  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of 
a handsome  person,  was  one  of  the  gayest  in  the  fashionable 
circles.  But  bis  love  of  pleasure  was  tempered  by  the  love  of 
study.  He  contracted  a friendship  with  the  jurist  Soranio,  i 

with  the  canon  John  of  Florence,  wdio  was  ajwstolic  secretary,  j 

and  with  James  Colonna,  bishop  of  Lombes  in  Gascony,  and  j 

other  distinguished  men,  who  were  fond  of  learning,  and  who 
supplied  him  with  books.  Petrarca  accomiianied  the  bishop 
of  Lombes  to  his  diocese  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  ! 

Uiey  spent  much  of  their  time  in  literary  discussions  and  ex-  : 

cursioiis  in  the  mountains.  On  his  return  to  -Avignon,  the  , 

Cardinal  John  Colonna,  brother  of  James,  gave  Petrarca  s 

apartments  in  his  own  palace,  and  became  his  patron;  and  1 

when  his  father,  Stephen  Colonna,  a sturdy  warlike  old  baron, 
well  known  for  his  quarrels  with  Boniface  A IIL,  came  from 
Rome  to  Avignon  on  a visit  to  his  sons,  Petrarca  was  intro- 
duced to  him,  and  soon  won  his  favour.  Petrarca,  who  was 
an  admirer  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome,  fancied  that  he  saw 
in  Stephen  Colonna  their  worthy  descciidiuit,  and  in  several  of  . 
his  verses,  addressed  to  him,  he  calls  him  “the  hope  of  the 
I-atin  name.”  (Soniietto  10.)  Azzo  da  Correggio,  lonl  of 
Parma,  having  come  to  Avignon  to  defend,  before  Poiic  Bene- 
dict-ML,  his  title  to  that  sovereignty  against  the  claims  of 
Marsiglio  Rossi,  become  acquainted  with  Petrarca,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  act  ns  his  advocate  at  the  jiapal  chancery. 
Petrarca  undertook  the  cause  and  won  it.  Azzo  h.ad  brought 
with  him  Gugliclmo  Pastrengo,  a leanieil  man  of  A erona,  the 
author  of  a work  ‘ De  Originibus  Rcrum,  a kind  of  historical 
dictionary  in  alphabetical  onler,  whicb  is  considered  the  first 
sjiccimeii  of  that  kind  of  work.  Petrarca  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Pastrengo  as  well  as  with  the  Calabrian  monk  Barlaam, 
from  wbom  he  leanied  the  rudiments  of  Greek.  But  before 
this  time  mi  incident  had  occurred  which  exercised  n powerful 
inlluencc  over  Petrarca's  life. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1327,  while  he  w.as  attending  service  in 
thcAihurch  of  Sta.  Clara,  at  Avignon,  he  was  struck  with  the 


PETRARCH. 


boanfy  of  a young  lady  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  and  lie 
conceived  a violent  })ossion  for  her.  The  lady’s  name  was 
I^aura.  According  to  the  received  opinion,  supported  by  do- 
cuments (for  Petrarca  himself  never  mentions  her  family  name), 
she  was  tlie  daughter  of  Audibert  of  Noves,  a small  place  in 
the  territory  of  Avignon  ; she  had  a considerable  fortune,  and 
had  been  married  about  two  years  to  Hugh  de  Sade,  a gentleman 
of  Avignon:  when  Petrarca  first  saw  her  she  was  nineteen  years 
of  age.  The  attractions  of  Lauras  person  have  been  fully 
described  and  probably  exaggerated  by  Petrarca.  But  the 
qualities  of  her  mind,  which  he  also  praises,  seem  to  have 
been  truly  remarkable.  In  her  conduct  for  a long  course  of 
years  towards  her  handsome,  accomplished,  and  impetuous 
admirer,  whom  she  could  not  help  meeting  wherever  she 
went,  at  parties  of  pleasure,  in  walking,  or  at  church,  she 
exhibited  a rare  mixture  of  firmness  and  courtesy,  of  respect 
for  her  ow'ii  character  with  a considerate  regard  for  her  entliu- 
siastic  lover.  Slie  has  been  called  a coquette,  but  we  ought 
not  to  judge  the  conduct  of  a Frenchwoman  of  the  fourteenth 
century  by  the  standard  of  manners  in  England  or  even 
France  in  the  nineteenth  century.  To  those  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  Italy  and  S|jain  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
passion  of  Petrarca  for  I.,aura  de  Sade  is  nothing  uncommon. 
I’hat  the  attachment  of  Petrarca  continued  to  be  platonic,  was 
owing  to  Laura's  sense  of  duty,  or  to  her  iiidiirerence,  or  to  both ; 
but  that  it  did  not  drive  her  lover  to  madness  and  ruin  was 
owing  to  her  consummate  address,  of  which  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  Petrarca's  own  confessions.  When  he  ventured 
on  a declaration,  she  sternly  rebuked  him,  and  avoided  his 
presence;  but  when  she  heard  that  he  was  ill,  slie  assumed 
towards  him  the  manners  of  a friend  interested  in  his  welfare; 
she  succeeded  in  purifying  his  passion,  and  in  making  him 
satisfied  with  her  conversation,  and  with  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  poetry.  (Petrarca's  Latin  ‘Epistle  to  James  Co- 
lonna,  Bishop  ofLombes.’)  She  was  probably  flattered  by  bis 
praise,  which  brought  no  imputation  on  her  character,  and 
made  lier  the  most  celebrated  woman  of  her  day.  Petrarca’s 
sonnets  and  canzoni  in  praise  of  Laura  circulated  througliout 
Europe.  Wlien  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  afterwards  llie  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.,  came  on  a visit  to  Avignon,  one  of  his  first 
inquiries  was  after  the  Laura  celebrated  by  Petrarca,  and  being 
introduced  to  her  in  the  midst  of  a large  assembly,  he  respect- 
fully begged  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  her  on  the  forehead  as  a 
mark  of  his  esteem.  (Petrarca,  Sonnet  201.)  It  was  not 
however  without  a violent  struggle  that  Petrarca  allow'ed  him- 
self to  l>e  led  by  her  better  judgment.  For  ten  yeais  after  he 
bad  first  seen  I..aura,  his  life  was  one  continued  strife  between 
his  ])assion  and  his  reason.  He  left:  Avignon  repeatedly,  tra- 
velled about,  returned,  but  was  still  tlie  same.  Wishing,  if 
possible,  to  forget  Laura,  he  formed  a connexion  with  another 
woman,  and  had  by  herason,  and  afterwards  a daughter.  But 
still  his  mind  recurred  perpetually  to  the  object  of  his  first  at- 
tachment. He  took  care  of  his  illegitimate  children,  but  broke 
ofl’  the  connexion.  For  several  years  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Vauclusc,  a solitary  romantic  valley  near  Avignon,  on  the  banks 
oftheSorga,  of  which  he  has  given  some  beautiful  descriptions. 

Meantime,  year  after  year  rolled  on,  and  the  beauty  of  Laura 
faded  away.  She  became  the  mother  of  a large  family.  But 
Petrarca  continued  to  see  her  with  the  eyes  of  youth,  and 
to  those  who  wondered  how  he  could  still  admire  her,  he  an- 
swered : 

“ Piaga  per  allcntar  d'orco  non  Sana.” 

(“  The  bow  can  no  longer  wound,  but  its  mortal  blow  has  been 
already  infiicted.  if  I had*  loved  her  {>er8on  only,  I had 
changed  long  since.*')  In  the  year  1343,  sixteen  years  after  his 
first  sight  of  Laura,  he  was  writing  in  the  soberness  of  self- 
examination  : “ My  love  is  vehement,  excessive,  but  exclusive 
and  virtuous.— No,  this  very  disquietude,  these  suspicions,  this 
watchfulness,  this  delirium,  this  weariness  of  everything,  arc 
not  the  signs  of  a virtuous  love.*’  (‘  Uc  Secreto  Conllictu.*) 

In  the  year  1318,  while  Petrarca  was  staying  in  Italy,  the 
plague  spread  into  France  and  reached  Avignon.  I^ura  was 


m 

attacked  by  the  disease,  and  she  died  after  three  days'  illness, 
on  tlie  Gtli  of  April,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  ago.  Her  death, 
from  the  account  of  witnesses,  appears  to  have  been  placid  and 
resigned,  as  lier  life  had  been.  Petrarca  has  beautifully  de- 
scribed her  passing  away  like  a lamp  which  becomes  gradually 
extinct  for  want  of  nourishment.  (Trionfo  della  Morte,  ch.  i.) 

When  the  news  reached  Petrarca  in  Italy,  he  felt  the  blow 
as  if  he  had  lost  the  only  object  that  attached  him  to  eartli.  He 
wrote  on  a copy  of  Virgil,  his  favourite  author,  the  following 
memorandum  : “ It  was  in  the  early  days  of  my  youth,  on  tlie 
Gth  of  April,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  year  1327,  that  Laura, 
distiiiguisheil  by  her  virtues,  and  celebrated  in  my  verses,  first 
blessed  my  eyes  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Clara,  at  Avignon;  and 
it  was  in  the  same  city,  on  tlie  Gth  of  the  very  same  month  of 
April,  at  tlie  same  hour  in  the  morning,  in  tlie  year  1348,  that 
this  bright  luminary  was  withdrawn  from  our  sight,  whilst  I 
was  at  Verona,  alas  ! ignorant  of  my  calamity.  Tlie  remains 
of  lier  chaste  and  beautiful  body  were  deposited  in  the  church 
of  the  Cordeliers,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  To  jireserve 
the  painful  remembrance,  I have  taken  a bitter  pleasure  in  re- 
cording it  particulaily  in  this  book,  which  is  most  frequently 
before  my  eyes,  in  order  that  nothing  in  this  world  may  have 
any  further  attraction  for  me,  and  that  tliis  great  bond  of  at- 
tachment to  life  being  now  dissolved,  I may,  by  frequent 
reflection  and  a proper  estimation  of  our  transitory  existence, 
be  admonished  that  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  think  of  quiUing 
this  earthly  Babylon,  which  I trust  will  not  be  dillicult  for  me, 
with  a strong  and  manly  courage,  to  accomplish.”  Petrarca’s 
‘^Jrgil,  with  this  alVecting  memorandum,  is  now  in  tlie 
Ainhrpsian  library  at  Milan.  (Valery,  ‘ Voyages  Littfralres.  ) 

Here  begins  a new  period  of  the  life  of  Petrarca,  and  witli 
it  the  second  part  of  his  love  poetry.  Hitherto  he  had  wrilteii 
verses  in  praise  of  Laura : he  now  wrote  verses  “ on  Laura's 
death,”  He  fancied  himself  in  frequent  communion  with  her 
spirit;  he  describes  her  as  appearing  to  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  comforting  him,  and  pointing  to  heaven  as  tlie  place 
of  their  next  meeting.  (Sonnet,  beginning  “ Levomnii  il  mio 
peiisier,”  and  the  other,  “ Ne  mai  pietosa  madre.”)  This  de- 
lusion, if  delusion  it  be,  is  the  last  remaining  consolation  of 
impassioned  minds  which  have  lost  all  that  they  valued  in  lliis 
world ; and  it  has  at  least  one  beneficial  efl’ect,  that  of  render- 
ing life  bearable  and  preventing  despair.  The  second  part  of 
Petrarca's  poetry  is  superior  to  the  first  in  purity  of  feeling  and 
loftiness  of  thought.  He  himself  felt  this,  and  he  blessed  the 
memory  of  her  who,  by  the  even  tenourof  her  virtue,  had  been 
the  means  of  calming  and  purifying  bis  heart. 

More  than  twenty  years  after  Laura’s  death,  wlien  he  was 
himself  fast  verging  towards  the  grave,  and  when  he  was  able 
to  think  of  her  with  more  composure,  he  drew  from  his  memory 
a picture  of  the  heart,  tlie  principles,  and  tlie  conduct  of  the 
woman  who  had  made  all  the  happiness  and  all  the  misery  of 
his  life.  He  describes  Laura  as  appearing  to  him  through  a 
mist,  and  reasoning  with  him  on  the  happiness  of  death  to  a 
well-prepared  mind;  she  tells  him  that  wlien  she  died  she  felt 
no  sorrow  excejit  pity  for  him.  On  Petrarca  entreating  her  to 
say  whether  she  ever  loved  him,  she  evades  the  question  by  say- 
ing that,  althougli  she  was  pleased  with  his  love,  she  deemed  it 
right  to  temper  his  passion  by  the  coldness  of  her  looks,  but 
that,  when  slie  saw  him  sinking  into  despondency,  shejgave  him 
a look  of  consolation  and  spoke  kindly  to  him.  “It  was  by 
tliis  alternation  of  kindness*aml  rigour  that  I have  led  thee, 
sometimes  happy,  sometimes  unhappy,  often  wearied  in  truth, 
but  still  I have  led  thee  to  where  there  Is  no  more  danger,  and 
I have  thus  saved  us  both.  There  has  been  little  difi'erence  in 
our  sympathy,  except  that  thou  didst  proclaim  tliiiic  to  all  the 
world,  and  I concealed  mine.  But  complaint  docs  not  embit- 
ter sufiering,  nor  does  silence  soften  it." 

^ We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject  because  ithas 
acquired  an  historical  importance,  and  has  been  the  matter  of 
much  controversy.  Unable  to  comprehend  feelings  with  wliicli 
they  were  unacquainted,  some  critics  have  sneered  at  the  pas- 
sion of  Pctraica  for  Laura;  otliers  have  doubled  its  existence ; 
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whilst  others  ftgniii  have  dishelieve.l  tlie  imrjty  of  T^auras  con- 
duct. We  have  now  however  sunicieiit  evidence  to  eslahlish 
two  facts  : that  the  attachment  of  Petrarca  for  I-aura  was  real 
and  lasting  ; that  T.aura’s  conduct  was  above  suBpicion.  She 
api>ears  to  have  hceii  iinlmed  with  religious  sentiments,  united 
with  serenity  of  mind,  self-possession,  discretion,  and  good 
sense.  Tlierc  have  been  doidits  expressed  conccniiiig  the 
identity  of  the  I^ura  of  Petrarra  with  Laura  de  Sade,  hut  the 
evidence  is  strong  in  favour  of  that  identity  (De  Sade,  ‘ M6- 
moires  pour  la  Vie  do  P,  P^trarque;'  Foscolo,  ‘Essays  on 
Petrarch;’  Baldelli,  ‘Del  Pefrarca  e dellc  sue  Qpere,’  2nd 
edition,  Fiesole,  1S37;  and  the  article  “ Noves,  Laura  de, 
in  the  ‘ Riographie  Universelle.’) 

But  the  life  of  Petrarca  was  not  spent  in  itlle  though  eloquent 
wailings.  He  was  an  active  labourer  in  the  field  of  learning, 
and  this  constitutes  his  real  merit  and  his  best  title  to  fame. 
Besides  the  works  which  he  wrote,  he  encouraged  literature  in 
others,  and  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  sound 
studies.  Petrarca  was  a great  traveller  for  his  age ; he  visited 
every  part  of  Italy,  and  he  went  several  times  to  France  and 
Germany,  and  even  to  Spain.  Wherever  he  Avent,  he  collected 
or  copied  MSS.,  and  purchased  medals  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity.  At  Arezzo  he  discovered  the  ‘Institutions' of  Quin- 
tilian; at  Verona,  Cicero’s ’familiar  letters ; in  another  place, 
the  Epistles  to  Atticus ; at  Liege  he  found  some  orations  of 
Cicero,  Avhich  he  transcribed  ; he  also  speaks  of  Cicero  s book 
‘ De  Gloria,’  of  A'arro's  treatise  ‘ De  Rebus  ^Divinis  et  Hu- 
manis,’  and  of  a compilation  of  letters  and  epigrams  of  Augus- 
tus, which  he  had  once  seen  or  possessed,  but  Avhicli  lias  not 
come  down  to  us.  (‘  Rerum  Memorandaium,’  b.  i.)  He  was 
liberal  in  lending  MSS.,  and  thus  several  of  them  were  lost. 
He  was  the  friend  and  instructor  of  Boccaccio,  John  of  Ra- 
venna, and  other  Italian  and  foreign  contemporaries;  and  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  ^ enice.  He 
encouraged  Galcazzo  Visconti  to  found  the  university  ol 
Pavia.  In  his  extensive  correspondence  with  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  his  time,  he  always  inculcated  the  advan- 
tages of  study,  of  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  of  a moral 
conduct;  he  always  proclaimed  the  great  superiority  of  intel- 
lectual over  corporeal  pleasures.  He  and  his  friend  Boccaccio 
are  justly  considered  as  the  revivers  of  classical  literature  in  Italy. 

Petrarca  acted  an  important  part  in  affairs  of  state.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  several  popes,  of  the  Correggio  lords 
of  Parma,  of  tlie  Colonna  of  Rome,  the  A isconti  of  Milan, 
the  Carrara  of  Padua,  tlie  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  of  Robert,  king 
of  Naples,  and  of  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was 
invited  in  turn  by  them  all,  Avas  consulted  by  them,  and  Avas 
employed  by  them  in  several  affairs  of  importance.  He  Avas 
sent  by  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome  as  their  orator  to  Cle- 
ment A’L,  in  order  to  prevail  on  that  pope  to  remove  his  resid- 
ence from  Avignon  to  Rome;  and  he  afterAvards  Avrote  a Latin 
epistle  to  Urban  V.,  Clement's  successor,  urging  the  same  re- 
quest, and  the  pope  soon  after  removed  to  Rome,  at  least  for  a 
time.  In  1340  the  senate  of  Rome  sent  him  a solemn  invita- 
tion to  come  there  and  receive  the  laurel  croAvn  as  a reward  of 
his  poetical  merit.  Petrarca  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  ein- 
harking  at  Marseilles,  landed  at  Naples,  Avhcrc  King  Robert, 
himself  a man  of  learning,  in  order  to  enhance  his  reputation, 
held  a public  examination  in  presence  of  all  bis  court  during 
three  days,  in  wliich  various  subjects  of  science  and  literature 
were  discussed.  At  the  termination  of  these  meetings,  King 
Roliert  publicly  jiroclainied  Petrarca  to  be  deserving  of  the 
laurel  crown,  and  sent  an  orator  to  accompany  him  to  Rome 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  Avbich  took  place  on  Eostor-day  in 
the  year  1311,  when  Orso  dell’  Aiiguillara,  senator  of  Rome, 
croAvned  the  poet  in  the  Capitol,  in  tlie  presence  of  a vast 
assemblage  of  spectators,  and  in  the  midst  of  loud  acclamations. 

J^elrarca  bad  ecclesiastical  ixmefices  at  Parma  and  at  Pa<luo, 
which  were  given  to  him  by  bis  jmtroiis  of  the  Correggio  and 
Carrara  families,  and  lie  s|K?ut  mucli  of  his  lime  la'lwccn  tliosc 
towns.  From  Padua  he  sumetimes  Avent  to  Venice,  Avhere  lie 
became  acquainted  witli  tlie  Doge  Andrea  Daiidulo,  Avho  was 
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dlstingirisbi-d  l>ot!i  us  a statesman  and  oi  a lover  of  literature.  ] 
Venice  was  then  at  war  with  fjenoa.  I'elrarca  wrote  a letter 
to  Dandolo  from  Padua,  in  March,  1351,  in  which  he  depre-  J 
cated  these  hostilities  between  two  Italian  states,  and  exhorteil  4 
him  to  peace.  Dandolo,  in  bis  answer,  praised  bis  style  and  ^ 

bis  good  intentions ; but  he  defended  the  right  of  \'enice,  after  j 

the  provocations  that  she  hail  receiveil  from  her  rival.  In  tlie  j 
following  year,  after  a desperate  liattle  l>etween  the  fleets  of  the 
two  nations  in  the  .Sea  of  .Marmara,  Petrarca  Avrote  from  \'au- 
cluse,  where  he  then  was,  to  the  doge  of  (ienoa,  fur  the  same 
laudable  purjiose  of  promoting  peace.  In  the  next  year,  1353, 
the  Genoese  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  the  A'enetiani  off  the 
coast  of  Sardinia ; and  Genoa  in  its  Immiliatlon  souglit  the 
protection  of  John  Visconti,  archbisliop  and  lord  of  Milan,  the 
most  powerful  Italian  prince  of  his  time.  Petrarca  was  stay- 
ing at  Milan  as  a friend  of  Visconti,  who  liad  made  him  one 
of  his  councillors,  and  as  such  he  was  present  at  the  soleniii 
audience  of  the  deputies  of  Genoa  and  at  the  act  of  surrender. 

In  1351  Visconti  sent  Petrarca  on  a misiiou  to  A'enice  to 
negotiate  a jieace  between  tlie  two  republics.  He  was  received 
with  great  distinction,  but  failed  in  tbe  object  of  his  mission. 
Soon  after,  John  Visconti  died,  and  Ids  Oiree  nephews  divided 
his  dominion  among  tliem.  The  youngest  and  the  best  c»f 
them,  Galeazzo,  engaged  Petrarca  to  remain  at  Milan  near  his 
person.  In  No\*ember,  1351,  the  Emperor  Charles  I\  . amved 
at  Mantua  from  Germany  ; and  he  Avrote  to  Petrarca,  who  had 
been  in  correspondence  Avith  him  before,  to  invite  him  to  his 
court.  Petrarca  repaired  to  Mantua,  spent  several  days  Ai  ith 
the  emperor,  and  accompanied  him  to  Milan.  Petrarca  wislied 
to  persuade  him  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy ; but  ilie  emperor, 
after  being  croAvned  at  Milan  and  at  Rome,  liastened  to  return 
to  Germany.  However,  before  he  left  Italy,  peace  Avas  |iro- 
claimed  betAveen  Venice  and  Genoa.  In  1356  Petrarca  Ai  as  ) 

sent  by  the  Visconti  on  a mission  to  the  emperor,  whom  they  j 

suspected  of  hostile  intentions  towards  them.  He  met  Charles  \ 
at  Prague,  and  having  succeeded  in  his  mission,  he  returned  ! 
to  Milan.  In  1360  he  Avas  sent  by  Galeazzo  Visconti  on  a , 
mission  to  Paris  to  compliment  King  John  on  his  deliA’crance  ; 
from  his  captivity  in  England.  He  was  well  received  by  the  J 
king  and  the  dauphin,  and  after  three  months  spent  at  Paris  lie  | 
returned  to  Milan.  The  next  year  he  left  Milan  to  reside  at  | 
Padua.  The  introduction  into  Italy  of  the  mercenary  bands, 
called  “ Companies,’’  Avhich  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  and  other 
Italian  princes  took  into  their  pay,  and  Avhich  committed  the  i 
greatest  outrages,  and  the  plague  Avhich  they  brought  Avith  them 
into  Lombardy,  Avere  the  reasons  which  induced  Petrarca  to 
remove  to  Padua.  In  1362,  the  plague  liaving  reached  Pa-  i 
dua,  he  retired  to  Venice,  taking  his  books  with  him.  Soon  ’ 
after  his  arrival,  he  otVered  to  bequeath  his  library  to  the  church  ^ 
of  St.  Mark.  The  oiler  A^as  accepted;  and  a large  house  w.is  ' 
assigned  for  tlic  reception  of  Petrarca  and  his  books.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  library  of  St.  Mark,  which  \»  as 
afterwards  increased  by  Cardinal  Be.ssorion  and  others.  At 
Venice,  Petrarca  Avas  visited  by  his  friend  Boccaccio,  who 
spent  three  months  in  his  company,  Petrarca  passed  several 
years  at  Venice,  honouretl  by  the  doge  and  tlie  principal 
senators,  and  now  and  then  making  exenrsions  to  Padua, 
Milan,  and  Pavia,  to  visit  his  friends  the  Carrara  and  Gale.v.zo 
Visconti.  About  1368  he  received  a pressing  invitation  from 
Pope  Urban  V.,  Arho  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome,  and 
Avho  Avishetl  to  liecoine  acquainted  Avitli  him.  Petrarca  had 
a great  esteem  for  Urlian's  character;  and  he  dotcnninctl, 
notwithstanding  his  age  and  his  infirmities,  on  a journey  to 
Rome ; but,  on  arriving  at  Fcrram.  his  strength  failed  him  ; 
he  fell  into  a swoon,  and  rcniaine<l  for  thirty  hours  ap- 
]mrently  dead.  The  physicians  declaring  tliatheAvas  uimhle 
to  ]»roceeil  to  Rome,  he  avos  taken  back  to  Padua,  ■where 
he  then  resideil.  From  Padua  he  removed,  in  the  sumnier  of 
1370,  to  Aripiil,  a ])leosant  village  in  tlie  Hugancan  Hills, 
Avlierc  he  eiijoycil  a pure  air  and  retirement.  He  built  a house 
there,  and  planted  a gartleii  ami  orchard : this  is  the  only 
residence  of  the  numerous  houses  Avhich  he  liad  at  Parma, 
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Pailim,  Venice,  ^lilun,  Vaucliwe,  and  otiier  jilaces,  which  still 
remains,  and  is  shown  to  travellers.  In  this  retirement  he 
resinned  his  studies  with  fresh  zeal.  Among  other  things, 
he  wrote  his  hook  ‘ De  sui  i]>sius  et  multorum  aliorum  Tgno- 
rantia,*  intended  os  a rebuke  to  certain  Venetian  freethinkers 
who,  inflated  with  the  learning  which  they  had  gathered  from 
Averroes*  ‘ Commentaries  on  Aristotle,'  of  which  a Latin 
translation  had  spread  into  Italy,  sneered  at  the  iMosaic  account 
of  the  creation,  and  at  the  Scriptures  in  general.  In  this  work 
Petrarca  acknowledges  his  own  ignorance,  but  at  the  same  time 
l»e  e.\jx)ses  the  ignorance  of  his  antagonists.  With  regard  to 
Aristotle  he  s;iys  that  ‘ he  was  a great  and  powerful  mind,  who 
knew  many  things,  but  was  ignorant  of  many  more.*  As  for 
Averroes,  who  discarded  all  revelation,  and  denied  the  immor- 
tality or  rather  the  individuality  of  the  human  soul,  Petrarca 
urged  his  friend  Father  Marsili  of  Florence  to  refute  his  tenets. 
Q EpistoltB  sine  Titulo/  the  last  epistle.)  But  the  tenets  of 
Averroes  took  root  at  Venice  and  at  Padua,  where  many  pro- 
fessors, down  to  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  adopted  them,  and  com- 
mented on  the'works  of  the  Arabian  philosopher.  It  has  even 
been  said  that  Poliziano,  Beinbo,  and  others  of  the  distin- 
guished men  who  gathered  round  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  and  his 
son  Leo  X.  entertained  similar  opinions. 

The  air  of  the  Euganeaii  Hills  did  not  restore  Petraica  to 
health;  and  the  news  of  Urban  V.'s  return  to  Avignon,  and 
of  his  subsequent  death,  caused  him  much  grief.  His  suc- 
cessor, Gregory  XL,  to  whom  he  was  also  {>er8onally  known, 
wrote  to  Petrarca,  a.d.  1371,  a most  kind  letter,  inviting  him 
to  his  court.  But  Petrarca  was  unable  to  move.  He  was  often 
seized  with  fits,  and  sometimes  given  up  for  dead.  He  wrote 
to  Francisco  Bruni,  the  Apostolic  secretary,  that  “ he  should 
not  ask  the  pope  for  anything,  but  that  if  bis  Holiness  chose  to 
bestow  on  him  a living  without  cure  of  souls,  fur  he  hail 
enough  to  take  care  of  his  o\vii  soul,  to  make  his  old  age  more 
comfortable,  be  should  feel  grateful,  though  he  felt  that  he  was 
not  long  for  this  world,  for  he  was  waning  away  to  a shadow. 
He  was  not  in  want;  he  kept  two  horses,  and  generally  five  or 
six  amanuenses,  though  only  three  at  the  present  moment,  be- 
cause lie  could  find  no  more.  He  could  have  more  easily  ob- 
tained jiainters  than  transcribers.  Although  he  woubl  prefer 
to  take  his  meals  alone,  or  with  the  village  priest,  he  was  ge- 
nerally liesieged  by  a host  of  visitors  or  self-invited  guests,  and 
he  must  not  beliave  to  them  as  a miser.  He  wanted  to  build 
a small  oratory  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  he  must  sell  or  pledge 
his  books  for  the  purpose.”  (‘  Varlarum  Epistolarum,’  the  43rd.) 
Some  months  after  (January,  1372),  writing  from  Padua  to 
his  old. college  friend  Matthew,  Archdeacon  of  Liuge,  he  says, 
“ I have  been  infirm  these  two  years,  being  given  up  several 
times,  but  still  live.  I have  been  fur  some  time  at  A'enice,  and 
now  1 am  at  Padua,  performing  my  functions  of  canon.  1 am 
happy  in  having  left  Venice,  on  account  of  this  war  between 
the  republic  and  the  lord  of  Padua.  At  Venice  1 should 
have  been  an  object  of  suspicion,  whilst  here  I am  cherished. 
I 8j)end  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  country  ; I read,  1 
think,  I write ; tliis  is  my  existence,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  my 
youth.  It  is  astonishing  that,  liaving  studied  so  lung,  1 have 
learnt  so  little.  1 hate  no  one,  1 envy  no  one.  la  the  first 
season  of  my  life,  a lime  full  of  error  and  presumption,  I de- 
spised everybody  but  myself ; in  a more  mature  age  I despised 
myself  alone;  in  my  old  age  1 despise  almost  everybody,  and 
myself  most..  . • Not  to  conceal  anything  from  you,  1 have  bad 
repeated  invitations  from  the  i)Ope,  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
emperor,  but  I have  declined  them,  preferring  iny  liberty  to  all.” 

In  September,  1373,  {>eace  was  made  l)ctwccn  Venice  and 
Francis  of  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua.  One  of  the  conditions  was 
that  the  latter  should  send  his  son  to  Venice  to  ask  pardon  and 
swear  fidelity  to  the  republic.  The  lord  of  Padua  begged  Pe- 
trarca to  accompany  his  son.  Petrarca  apjieared  before  (he 
senate,  and  pronounced  a discourse  on  tlie  occasion,  which  was 
much  applauded.  After  his  return  to  Padua  he  wrote  his 
book,  ‘ Do  Uepublica  uptime  admiiiistranda,’  wliicb  he  de- 
dicated to  his  patron  and  friend  Francis  of  Carrara. 


The  following  year  his  health  grew  woisc;  a slow  fever 
consumed  his  frame.  He  went  as  usual  to  Arquil  for  the 
summer.  On  the  inoriilng  of  the  1 8th  of  July  one  of  the  ser- 
vants entered  his  library  and  found  him  sitting  motionless, 
with  his  head  leaning  on  a hook.  As  he  was  often  for  whole 
hours  in  that  attitude,  the  domestics  at  first  took  no  notice  of 
it,  but  they  soon  perceived  that  their  master  was  quite  dead. 
The  news  of  his  death  soon  reached  Padua.  Francis  of  Car- 
rara, accompanied  by  all  tlie  nobilily  of  Padua,  the  bishop 
and  chapter,  and  most  of  the  clergy,  repaired  to  Anpia,  to  at- 
tend the  funeral.  Sixteen  doctors  of  the  university  bore  his 
remains  to  the  parish  church  of  Arqua,  where  bis  body  was 
interred  in  a chapel  which  Petrarca  had  built  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Francesco  da  Brossano,  his  son-in-law,  raised 
him  a marble  monument  supported  by  four  columns ; and  in 
11)67  his  bust,  in  bronze,  was  placed  above  it.  On  one  of  the 
columns  the  following  distich  was  engraved  : — 

“ Inveni  requiem  ; sj)C8  et  fortuna  valcte ; 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum  est,  luilite  nunc  alios.” 

Petraica  had  two  natural  children,  a son  and  a daughter. 
The  son  died  before  his  father.  The  daughter,  Tullia,  mar- 
ried, in  her  fatlier  s lifetime,  Francesco  da  Brossano,  a Milan- 
ese gentleman,  whom  Petrarca  made  his  heir.  He  left  legacies 
to  various  friends,  and  among  others  to  Boccaccio,  who  did 
not  survive  him  long.  The  portraits  of  Petrarca  are  numerous, 
but  they  difler  from  one  another ; that  which  is  considered  the 
most  authentic  is  at  Padua,  in  the  episcopal  palace,  above 
the  door  of  the  library.  It  is  a fresco  painting,  which  was  cut 
out  of  the  wall  of  the  house  of  Petrarca  at  Padua,  when  it  was 
pulled  down  in  1581.  (Valery, ‘Voyages Litteraires.’)  An 
engraving  of  it  is  given  at  the  head  of  the  handsome  edition  of 
Petrarca's  verses  by  Marsand. 

The  works  of  Petrarca  are  of  three  kinds:  1,  his  Italian 
poetry,  chiefly  concerning  Laura;  2,  his  Latin  poetry;  3,  his 
Latin  prose.  His  Italian  poetry,  called  * II  Canzoniere,'  or 
‘ Rime  di  Petrarca,’  consists  of  above  300  sonnets,  about  50 
canzoni,  and  3 short  poems,  in  terza  rima,  styled  ‘ Trionfo 
d’ Amore,’  ‘ Trionfo  della  Morte,’  and  ‘ Trionfo  della  Faina,' 
Petrarca's  ‘ Canzoniere'  has  gone  through  more  than  300  edi- 
tions, with  and  without  notes  and  commentaries.  Tlie  best  is 
that  edited  by  Professor  Marsand,  2 vols.  4to.,  Padua,  1819-20, 
with  a biography  of  Petrarca,  extracted  from  his  own  works. 
The  character  of  Petrarca’s  poetry  is  well  known.  Its  greatest 
charm  consists  in  the  sweetness  of  numbers,  “ enlivened  by  a 
variety,  a rapidity,  and  a glow  which  no  Italian  lyric  has  ever 
possessed  in  an  equal  degree.  The  power  of  preserving  and  at 
the  same  time  of  diversifying  the  rhythm  belongs  to  him  alone ; 
his  melody  is  perpetual,  and  yet  never  wearies  the  ear.  His 
canzoni  (a  species  of  composition  partaking  of  the  ode  and  the 
elegy,  the  character  and  form  of  which  are  exclusively  Italian) 
contain  stanzas  sometimes  of  twenty  lines.  He  has  placed  the 
cadences  however  in  such  a manner  as  to  allow  the  voice  to  rest 
at  the  end  of  every  three  or  four  verses,  and  has  fixed  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  rhyme  and  the  same  musical  pauses  at  inter- 
vals sufliciently  long  to  avoid  monotony,  thougli  sufliciently 
short  to  preserve  harmony.  It  is  not  diliicult  therefore  to  give 
credit  to  his  biographer,  Filippo  Villani,  when  he  assures  us 
‘tliat  the  musical  modulation  of  the  verses  which  Petiarch 
addressed  to  Laura  flowed  so  melodiously,  that  even  the  most 
grave  could  not  refrain  from  repeating  them.  Petrarch  poured 
forth  his  verses  to  the  sound  of  his  lute,  which  he  bequeathed 
in  his  will  to  a friend ; and  his  voice  was  sweet,  flexible,  and 
of  great  compass.’”  (Foscolo,  Essays  on  Peirarch^  ‘On  the 
Poetry  of  Petrarch.')  That  in  Petrarca's  sonnets  there  is  too 
much  ornament,  that  lie  indulges  too  much  in  metaphors,  (hat 
his  antitheses  are  often  forced,  and  his  hyperboles  almost 
puerile,  all  this  is  true  ; and  yet  there  is  so  much  delicacy  and 
truth  in  his  descriptions  of  the  ])os8ion  of  love,  and  of  its  thou- 
sand afl'ccting  accessories,  that  he  awakens  associations  and  re- 
collections in  every  lieart,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  great  secret  of 
the  charm  of  his  poetry,  notwithstanding  its  perpetual  egotism. 
There  is  much  to  choose  among  his  sonnets,  many  of  which, 
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especially  tliose  which  he  wrote  after  T^iims  dealh,  are  far 
suiwrior  to  the  rest  in  loftiness  of  thonglit  and  expression.  He 
borrowed  little  from  the  Ijaliii  poets,  and  much  from  the  Irou- 
hadours  ; hut  his  finest  imitations  are  from  the  sacred  writings. 
He  improved  the  materials  in  which  the  Italian  language  al- 
ready abounded,  and  he  gave  to  tliat  language  new  grace  and 
freshness.  No  term  which  he  employed  lias  become  obsolete, 
and  all  his  phrases  may  be  and  still  are  used  in  the  written 
language.  Far  inferior  to  Dante  in  invention,  depth  of  thought, 
ami  in  boldness  of  imagery,  Petrarca  is  sujKjrior  to  him  in  soft- 
ness and  melody.  Dante  was  a universal  poet ; he  describes 
all  piissions,  all  actions;  Petrarca  paints  only  one  jmssion,  but 
he  paints  it  exquisitely.  Dante  nerves  our  hearts  against  ad- 
vei*sity  and  o])pression;  Petrarca  wraps  us  in  soft  melancholy, 
and  leads  us  to  indulge  in  the  error  of  depending  upon  tlie 
alVections  of  others,  and  his  poetry,  chaste  though  it  bo,  is  apt 
to  have  an  enervating  inlluence  on  the  minds  of  youth.  At  a 
more  mature  age,  when  man  is  sobered  by  experience,  Petrar- 
ca's  poetry  produces  a soothing  eflect,  and,  by  its  frequent  re- 
currence to  the  transitoriness  of  worldly  objects,  may  even  have 
a beneficial  moral  influence.  There  are  some  of  his  canzoiii 
which  soar  higher  than  the  rest  in  their  Ij’ric  flight,  especially 
the  one  which  begins  ‘ Italia  tnia/  and  which  has  been  often 
quoted;  and  another  which  he  wrote  in  1333,  when  a new 
crusade  was  in  contemplation.  His  beautiful  canzone,  or 
* Ode  to  the  Virgin,’  with  which  he  closes  his  poetry  about 
Laura,  is  also  greatly  admired  for  its  sublimity  and  pathos. 

Petmrca*s  T^tin  poeti*y  consists,  1,  of  the  ‘Africa,’  an  epic 
on  the  exploits  ofScipio  in  the  second  Punic  war,  a dull  sort  ol 
poem,  with  some  fine  passages  : it  was  however  much  admired 
at  the  time ; 2,  Epistles,  in  verse,  addressed  to  several  popes,  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  their  return  to  Home,  and  also  to  several 
friends ; 3,  Eclogues  or  Bucolics,  which  are  acknowledged  by 
himself  to  be  allegorical,  and  were,  in  fact,  like  Boccaccio's 
eclogues,  satires  against  the  powerful  of  his  time,  and  espe- 
cially against  the  papal  court  of  Avignon. 

Ginguene,  in  his  ‘ Histoirc  Litteraire,’  and  others,  have  en- 
deavoured to  find  the  key  to  these  allegories.  The  sixth  and 
seventh  eclogues  are  evidently  directed  against  Clement  VI., 
and  the  twelfth,  entitled  ‘ Conflictalio,’  has  also  some  violent 
invective  against  the  papal  court.  This  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  strange  surmises,  as  if  Petiarca  were  a secret 
heretic,  an  enemy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  belonging  to  some 
supposed  secret  society.  Ve  know  from  Petrai-ca’s  own  let- 
ter, especially  those  styled  “ sine  titulo,”  that  he  spoke  very 
plainly  to  bis  friends  concerning  the  disorders  and  vices  of 
the  papal  court,  which  he  called  the  modem  Babylon,  the 
Babylon  of  the  West.  He  says  that  Jesus  Christ  was  sold 
every  day  for  gold,  and  tliat  his  temple  was  made  a den  of 
thieves  ; but  we  also  evidently  see  that  in  all  these  invectives 
he  spoke  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  or  rather  of  the 
abuses  of  that  discipline,  and  not  of  the  dogmas — things  which 
have  been  often  confounded,  both  by  the  advocates  and  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  Petrarca,  and  many  other  observing  men 
of  that  and  tlie  succeeding  century,  could  not  he  blind  to  the 
enormous  abuses  existing  in  the  church;  but  their  indigna- 
tion was  poured  out  against  the  individuals  who  fostered  those 
abuses,  and  they  never  thought  of  attacking  the  fabric  itself. 
Tills  was  especially  the  cose  in  Italy.  There  might  be  in 
that  country  secret  unlielievers  and  scoflbrs  at  revelation,  but 
there  were  no  heretics.  There  were  many  who  ojienly  charged 
the  pope  and  his  court  with  heinous  crimes,  hut  who  felt  a 
sort  of  loathing  at  the  very  imnic  of  heretic  or  schismatic. 

Petrarca  was  not  a man  of  exli-eines:  his  dislike  of  the 
papal  court  of  Avignon  originated  in  two  feelings,  one  of 
honest  indignation  against  its  cornijilions,  and  another  of 
national  or  rather  classical  attachment  to  Rome,  which  made 
him  urge  with  all  his  ]>uwcrs  of  persuasion  the  return  of  the 
head  of  the  church  to  a residnice  in  that  city.  Of  several 
popes,  such  os  Urban  VI.  and  (iregory  XI.,  he  speaks  in  his 
letters  with  great  resjicet  and  personal  attachment,  lie  went 
to  Rome  expressly  to  attend  the  juhileo  of  1350,  and,  os  he 


states  ill  his  letters  to  Ikiccaccio  (‘ Epistolae  Familiaresj,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  the  plenary  indulgence,  and  “witli  a firm 
resolve  of  putting  an  end  to  his  career  of  sin."  He  gives  some 
account  of  llial  jubilee,  and  of  the  vast  number  of  pilgrims 
wlio  rcsorleil  to  Rome  on  the  occasion.  After  liaving  visited 
the  cburclies  and  jicrformed  bis  devotions,  be  wrote  Uiat  be 
liad  now  !>ecome  free  from  the  plague  of  concupiscence,  which 
had  tormented  him  till  tlieii,  and  that  in  looking  Ijack  to  his 
past  life,  be  shuddered  with  shame.”  (‘  Epistolae  Seniles,*  viii.  1.) 
So  much  fur  those  who  would  persuade  us  tliat  Petrarca  was 
a concealed  heretic.  But  Petrarca,  though  religiously  dis- 
posed, was  far  from  su^ierstitioiu.  He  was  one  of  tlie  few  of 
his  age  who  spumed  astrology,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  a cardi- 
nal had  nearly  jK'rsuaded  Pope  Innocent  VI.  (hat  he  was  a 
magician,  because  he  was  familiar  with  strange  books— a ver>' 
serious  charge  in  those  times,  Petrarca’s  letter  of  advice  to 
Boccaccio,  when  lie  thought  of  turning  monk,  is  a lasting 
monument  of  sound  religion  and  good  sense. 

The  Jjatiu  Epistles  of  Petrarca  are  the  most  important  of 
his  prose  writings.  We  have  no  Italian  prose  of  his  excejit 
two  or  three  letters  to  James  Colonna,  which  sliow  tliat  he  was 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  in  that  language. 
Petrarca’s  Epistles  are  very  numerous;  they  embrace  a stormy 
and  confused  period  of  nearly  half  a centur)',  for  the  history 
of  which  many  of  them  afford  ample  and  trustworthy  materials. 
Petrarca  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  enlightened  travellers 
of  modern  Europe;  he  was  an  eye-wihiess  of  many  important 
events;  he  corresponded  with  kings,  emperors,  popes,  states- 
men, and  men  of  learning.  His  Letters  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently noticed  by  historians : many  of  them  are  scattered  M.SS. 
in  various  libraries,  and  we  have  no  complete  edition  of  them 
arranged  in  order  of  time.  Those  which  have  been  published 
are  classed  as  follows  : — 1,  ‘ Epistol®  de  Rebus  Familiaribus,* 
in  viii.  books  ; 2,  ‘ De  Rebus  Seiiilibus,*  written  in  Petrarca's 
obi  age,  in  xvi.  books ; 3,  one  book  ‘ Ad  Viros  quosdam  ex 
Veteribus  Illustriores;’  (these  epistles  are  addressed  to  various 
historical  characters  of  antiquity  ;)  1,  one  book  ‘ Variarum 
Epistolarum  ;’  5,  one  book  ‘ Epistolarum  sine  Titulo.’ 

Professor  Levati,  of  Milan,  has  composed  out  of  llie  Epistles 
of  Petrarca  a work  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  history  of 
his  age,  in  which  he  gives  copious  extracts  translated  into 
Italian  : ‘ Viaggi  di  Francesco  Petrarca  iu  Francia,  in  Ger- 
mania, ed  in  Italia,' 5 vols.  Svo.,  Milan,  1S20.  Pn^fessor  Mciie- 
ghelli,  of  Padua,  published  iu  ISIS,  ‘ Index  F.  Petrarclue 
Epistolarum  qu®  edit®  sunt,  et  qu®  adhuc  inedit®;'  but  his 
list,  as  he  himself  admits,  is  not  complete.  Domenico  de' 
Rossetti,  of  Trieste,  has  published  a bibliography  of  the  works 
of  Petiarca,  their  various  editions,  commentators,  &c.,  and  he 
has  also  edited  a biography  of  Petrarca  by  bis  friend  Boccaccio. 
‘ Seric  Cronologica  di  Edizioni  delle  Opore  di  Petrarca,’ 
Trieste,  183 1. 

There  arc  other  jirose  works  of  Petrarca,  besides  Ibose 
already  mentioned.  Of  bis  Datiii  style  ihe  following  judg- 
ment is  given  by  an  Italiim  scholar ; “ In  modelling  his  style 
upon  the  Roman  writers,  he  wa«  unwilling  to  neglect  en- 
tirely the  fatbeis  of  the  church,  whose  phraseology  was  more 
appropriate  to  his  subjects ; ami  the  public  alVairs  being, 
at  that  jicriod,  transacted  in  l^tin,  be  could  not  always 
reject  many  of  those  exj)r«*ssions  which,  although  originating 
from  barbarous  ages,  bad  been  sanctioncHl  by  the  .'idoption  of 
the  universities,  and  were  the  more  inlclligibie  to  bis  re.iders. 
In  sacrificing  gravity,  be  gained  frmlom,  fluency,  and  warmth; 
and  bis  prose,  though  not  a mmlel  for  imitation,  is  licyond  the 
reach  of  imitators,  because  it  is  original  ami  his  own.'*  (Fos- 
colo * On  the  Piwtry  of  Petrarch.')  Petrarca's  ‘ Ilpera 
Omnia’  were  puhlishoil  at  Basle,  in  L581,  2 vols.  folio.  Bio- 
graphies of  Petrarca  have  been  written  by  "Villani,  Vorgerio, 
Tomasini,  I.eoimrtlo  Arefino,  and  many  others  : the  Wst  arc — 
Baldclli  ‘Del  Petrarca  c delle  sue  Ojiere,'  2 vols.,  Svo. ; 
‘ Memoircs  jKiur  la  ^’ie  de  IVtrarque,  nvec  des  Pieces  justifi- 
catives,'  3 vols.  Ito.,  Amsterdam,  1761;  Foscolo,  ‘ Essa)*8  on 
Peliarch.’ 
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I NDKR  the  name  nf  Asia  we  at  present  comprehenil  all  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  Knrope  and  norlheru  Africa.  The 
same  name  was  also  applied  hy  the  Greeks  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
extending  thence  indeliiiitely  eastward.  Herodotus  confesses 
that  lie  is  unable  br  account  for  the  origin  of  the  iiatiie.  Homer 
(//.  ii.  'itil)  mentions  an  Asian  plain  lying  near  the  shores  of 
the  yl'.gean  .Sea  between  Ephesus  and  .Sartlis;  and  the  trarli- 
tions  of  the  Lyiliaiis  speak  of  a king  Asius.  Hence  it  seems 
jirobable  tliat  this  name  was  originally  applied  to  a small  dis- 
triot  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  and  in  the  progress 
of  time,  as  the  countries  east  of  it  became  known  to  the  Greeks, 
the  name  of  Asia  became  co-extensive  with  their  discoveries, 
till  at  length  it  was  customary  to  designate  by  it  one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  our  globe. 

At  present  the  name  of  Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia,  is  given  to 
the  large  tract  of  country  which  is  buumled  on  the  north  by  the 
Bhack  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Archiirelago,  and  on  the  soutli 
by  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean. 

I.  Asm  ns  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Jtoinans. — From  the  ear- 
liest records  ol  European  history,  the  Homeric  poems,  we  learn 
that  an  intercourse  existed,  before  the  war  of  Troy,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Lurojie  and  Asia.  But  as  far  as  we  can  infer 
from  our  autliorities,  it  was  more  of  a hostile  than  a pacific 
nature.  Commercial  exchange  seems  to  h.ave  been  nearly  con- 
tined  toa  few  Phoenician  vessels  which  visited  the  islands  of  the 
Archiiielago  and  some  ports  of  Greece,  and  even  with  them 
piracy  apjrears  to  have  lieen  as  important  an  object  as  com- 
merce. Ihough  the  Phccnicians  visited  the  ports  of  Greece, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  went  only  to  a few  |ilaces  on 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  perhajis  occasionally  to 
Tyre ; and  their  geographical  knowledge  of  Asia  was  con- 
Kquently  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits.  But  con- 
fined us  their  navigation  was  for  a long  time,  it  at  last  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Ionia;  and  this  event  was  followed  by  another  of  greater  im 
liortaice  in  a geographical  point  of  view,  iiuniely,  the  extensioi 
of  the  navigation  of  these  colonies  to  the  countries  round  tin 
Black  Sea,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Phumicians  from  the  com 
merce  of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  subjection  of  the  Grcel 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  kings  of  Lydia  seems  not  to  hav, 
injured  their  commerce,  and  it  doubtless  extended  their  know 
ledge  at  least  as  far  as  the  Halys,  the  boundary  of  the  kingdoir 
of  Crmsus,  and  perhajs  somewhat  lieyond  it. 

Tlie  progress  of  geogra|ihical  knowledge,  which  hitherto  had 
been  very  slow,  was  accelerated  by  the  establishment  of  tin 
Persian  monarchy,  u.c.  55U.  The  diflerent  states  into  which 
western  rVsia  hod  hitherto  been  divided,  and  which  had  much 
impeded  the  commercial  intercourse  of  its  inhabitants,  were 
incorporated  into  the  extensive  Persian  empire,  which  com- 
prehended nearly  all  the  countries  between  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Belur-Tagh  on  the  east,  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains  which  border  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  on  the  south  : these  countries  were  inhabited  by 
twenty-nine  ditlcrent  nations.  The  Greek  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  .Alinor,  uiion  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  king- 
om  by  Cyrus,  hail  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  which  circumstance  soon  led  to  the  intimate  ac- 
^lanitance  of  the  Greeks  with  Asia  beyond  the  limits  of  Asia 
iiior.  e may  judge  of  the  rajiid  progress  made  by  the 
Ionian  Greeks  m their  knowledge  of  Asia,  when  we  find  that 
ar  y 1 y years  alter  the  loundation  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
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Aristagnras,  the  governor  of  Jtileliis.  the  most  commercial  tmd 
powerful  of  these  colonies,  was  able  to  jiroiluce  at  Sparta  a 
copper  tablet  or  map  (Herod,  v.  -19j— the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  distinct  record*— on  which  the  countries  and  military  sta- 
tions between  Ionia  and  Susa,  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Per- 
sian king,  were  exhibited.  About  the  same  time  the  Persian 
dominion  over  all  the  above-mentioned  countries  being  firmly 
established,  a regular  plan  of  administration  was  formed  by 
Darius  the  son  ot  Hyslaspes ; this  king  probably  caused  a geo- 
graphical and  statistical  account  of  the  whole  empire  to  be 
composed,  a custom  common  in  Asia  at  more  recent  periods, 
as  the  Aytn-i-Akbari  lit  the  Mogul  emperors  shows,  and  one 
still  in  use  in  the  Chinese  empire.  Some  such  work  as  this 
must  have  existed  in  Persia,  for  otherwise  we  can  hardly  ac- 
count for  the  geographical  description  of  the  emiilre  which 
Herodotus  has  inserted  in  his  history  (iii.  89,  &c.;  vii.  01, 
&c.)  1 he  sketch  of  the  Greek  Historian  enables  us  to  form  a 

pretty  exact  idea  of  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  Persian 
moiiarclis,  and  even  of  those  which  he  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  examining  personally.  His  information  about  the  countries 
of  Asia  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire  is  scanty, 
and  much  less  exact : as  it  was  acquired  by  oral  communi- 
cation with  travellers  and  traders,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is 
often  incorrect  and  mixed  with  extravagant  stories,  though  even 
these  sometimes  contain  valuable  facts,  and  the  Greek  Historian 
never  gives  a hearsay  report  as  anything  but  what  it  is. 

Before  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  empire 
had  become  stationary.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  for  more  than  a century, 
did  not  advance  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  that  empire.' 
But  as  the  intercourse,  both  hostile  and  pacific,  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians  had  during  that  period  considerably  in- 
creased, their  knowledge  of  the  diflerent  provinces  composing 
the  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged.  The  most  valuable 
inforination  of  this  kind  we  find  embodied  in  .Xenophon’s 
‘ -Xnabasis,  or  the  Expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand.’ 

It  was  usual  for  the  Persian  kings  to  have  Greek  physicians 
about  their  persons,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  Democedes 
(Herod.  111.  l‘J9,  &c.),  Ctesias,  and  others.  Such  men  had  of 
course  considerable  opportunities  fur  acquiring  exact  informa- 
tion. If  the  work  of  Ctesias  had  come  down  to  us  entire,  we 
might  have  formed  a better  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  history 
of  Persia,  now  known  to  us  solely  by  the  extracts  of  Photius, 
Diodorus  ol  Sicily,  and  a few  other  writers. 

The  foundation  of  this  extensive  empire  had  proved  advan- 
tageous to  the  diffusion  of  geographical  knowledge  among  the 
Greeks  of  Europe  and  Asia : its  destruction  also  was  favourable 
to  the  jirogress  of  geography.  By  tlie  conquests  of  Alexander, 
the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  of  which  a 
great  part  till  then  had  only  been  known  in  such  general  out- 
lines as  those  given  by  Herodotus,  and  by  the  vague  informa- 
tion of  individuals,  were  at  once  opened  to  the  Greeks  who 
had  been  prepared  for  increasing  their  geograjihical  informa- 
tion by  their  education  and  previous  habits.  The  operations 
of  military  expeditions  and  the  observations  of  military  men 
have  always  rendered  signal  services  to  geography.  Alexander 
attempted  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire  on  the 
north  and  on  the  south ; and  though  his  success  was  limited  in 
the  former  quarter,  the  Greeks  began  from  that  time  to  have 
some  notion  of  the  nomadic  tribes  beyond  the  Jaxartes  (Sir- 
Sihon),  who  then,  us  at  iireseiit,  wandered  about  in  those 
• Anaximander  is  said  by  Agathemerus  to  have  made  the  first  maps. 
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c^ctensive  deserts.  U..t  Ids  nttcmpis  on  the  south  and  east  were 
crowned  with  succ«.  He  crossed  the  Indns  and  four  of  tl.e 
rivers  which  tmverse  tl.e  Penjalt,  and  he  l.ad  advance.1  o no 
great  distance  from  the  hanks  of  tl.e  Jnmna  and  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges,  when  he  was  ohliged  to  abandon  his  design  of 
conouering  India,  owing  to  a mutiny  of  his  army.  On  h.s 
return  to  Persia,  he  made  an  importatit  addition  to  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  Greeks  by  exploring  with  his  army 
and  navy  the  course  and  tlie  valley  of  the  lower  Indus,  and 
still  more  by  ordering  his  admiral,  Nearclms,  to  sad  along  the 
coast  from  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ru- 
jihrates.  Besides  the  geographical  knowledge  acquired  by 
these  military  operations,  and  the  successful  execution  of  the 
orders  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  by  his  admiral,  tins  ex- 
pedition first  gave  the  Greeks  a more  exact  notion  of  the  great 
extent  of  India,  of  its  riches,  and  the  character  of  the  nations 
which  inhabit  this  great  peninsula.  The  geographical  informa- 
tion acquired  during  the  expeditions  of  Alexander  was  incor- 
porated in  a map  by  one  of  his  comp-inions  in  arms,  Dicaear- 
chus,  a pupil  of  Aristotle. 

Tlie  information  which  resulted  more  remotely  from  the  con- 
quests  of  Alexander  contributed  somewhat  to  a more  exact 
knowledge  of  eastern  Asia.  The  Macedonian  king  destroyed 
Tyre,  and  transferred  its  commerce  to  Alexandria,  which  he 
founded  near  the  western  or  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  As 
tlie  Phoenicians,  for  perhaps  a thousand  years  and  upwards, 
had  carried  on  a lucrative  commerce  with  the  countries  to  the 
cast  and  south  of  the  Persian  empire,  especially  with;  India 
by  [way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  their  mer- 
chants had  frequent  opportunities  of  collecting  such  infor- 
mation as  tended  to  increase  their  commercial  advantages. 
Accordingly  the  Phoenicians  had  more  nautical  and  geogra- 
phical knowledge  than  any  other  nation  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  they  had  embodied  it  in  writings.  These  writings  also 
were  transported  to  Alexandria,  and  probably  aided  the  mer- 
chants of  the  new  emporium  in  entering  at  once  into  the  path 
of  their  commercial  predecessors,  and  renewing  the  intercourse 
between  Europe  and  India  by  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  which 
bad  been  interrupted  by  the  expeditions  of  Alexander.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  founder  of 
Alexandria  (b.c.  323),  Egyptian  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the 
Red  Sea  began  to  visit  the  shores  of  Malabar,  and  to  venture  as 
far  as  Cape  Comorin  and  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  was  called 
Taprobane  by  the  Greeks.  But  though  the  geographical  in- 
formation acquired  by  commerce  is  often  of  the  most  valuable 
kind,  its  progress  is  extremely  slow  even  in  our  time,  and  must 
have  been  still  more  so  among  the  ancients  on  account  of  the 
numerous  defects  of  their  ship-building,  and  the  backward 
state  of  their  navigation.  Besides,  such  information  is  com- 
monly limited  to  tlie  harbours  and  shores,  and  rarely  extends 
to  any  great  distance  in  the  interior.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  though  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Alexandria 
and  India  was  continued  without  intemiptioii  for  many  cen- 
turies, the  additional  geographical  knowledge  was  scanty ; and 
though  many  of  the  harbours  of  Malabar  were  annually  visited 
by  Egyptian  vessels,  tlie  information  thus  obtained  concerning 
Ceylon,  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  tlie  country  farther  to 
the  cast,  is  limited  to  a few  places,  and  was  obviously  obtained 
by  the  Greeks  of  Egypt  from  native  navigators,  none  of  them 
probably  having  ventured  to  advance  beyond  the  island  of 
Ceylon  and  Cape  Comorin. 

The  successors  of  Alexander,  being  almost  continually  en- 
gaged ill  wars  among  themselves,  did  not  disturb  the  unsubdued 
nations  which  surrounded  the  Greek  empire  in  Asia,  with  the 
exception  of  Seleiicus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  who  made,  it 
8 tliought,  a successful  attempt  to  subdue  a part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges.  This  o|iiniun  rests  on  the  statciueiit  of  I’liny 
(vi.  17).  R ■•>  however,  certain  that  he  sent  an  amliassador, 
Megasthenes,  to  Sandrocottiis,  king  of  the  Rrasii,  to  whom  a 
considerable  Jiait  of  Hindustan  was  subject,  and  to  this  indivi- 
dual we  owe  some  further  jiarticulars  res|icctiiig  India  and  its 
iiiliabitauU.  (Strabo,  702,  721,  &c.)  The  Greek  Empire  of 


Bactria,  whose  kings  remained  for  many  years  in 
sion  of  the  Indian  conquests  of  Alexander,  may  have  ad<  e o 
the  previous  knowledge  of  tl.e  Greeks  concerning  that  country  ; 
but  tlie  records  of  this  empire  which  liave  come  down  to  our 
times,  arc  few  and  imiierfecU 

Most  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia  were  destroyed  by  le 
Romans,  but  they  did  not  extend  their  dominion  over  all  the 
provinces  which  once  belonged  to  tlie  I’ersian  monarchy.  1 he 
extreme  e.istem  lioundary  of  the  Roman  empire  was  formed  by 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
Their  military  expeditions  being  carried  on  in  countries  pre- 
viously known,  could  add  very  little  to  tlie  geographical  know- 
ledge of  Asia.  We  ought,  however,  to  make  an  exception 
with  respect  to  the  Caucasus.  In  their  wars  widi  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  the  armies  of  the  Romans  passed  die  Ixiunda- 
ries  of  the  known  world,  and  arrived  at  5Iount  Caucasus,  with 
whose  extent  and  situation  they  liecame  acquainted,  thougli 
they  did  not  enter  the  valleys  which  lie  in  iU  bosom.  In  p^ 
cecdiiig  farther  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  they  got  in- 
formation of  a commercial  road  through  Bactr^  by  which  the 
countries  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  .Sea  carried  on  an  active 
commerce  with  India;  and  soon  aAer  another  route  was  dis- 
covered, which  led  over  the  high  table-land  of  Uppw  Asia  to 
the  Seres  or  Chinese,  probably  the  road  which  still  passes 
through  the  town  of  Kashgliar.  Nothing  further  was  added  to 
our  geographical  knowledge  of  Asia  by  the  milita^  exj  i 
tions  of  the  Romans ; but  the  immense  riches  which  mmiy 
Roman  families  had  accumulated  during  the  commonwealth, 
and  which  still  continued  to  increase  under  the  empire,;CTeated 
a taste  and  demand  for  Uie  exquisite  productions  of  India  and 
eastern  Asia,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  not  only  the 
discovered  roads  to  China  and  India  were  much  frequented  by 
merchants,  but  also  that  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Alexan- 
dria  was  so  increased,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  a hundre 
and  twenty  vessels  were  annu.ally  sent  to  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
This  intercourse  was  considerably  facilitated  by  the  discovery 
of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Sea  by  Hippalus  (Hudson  s 
Minor  Geogr.  vol.  i.  Periplut  of  tht  En/Ihreax  Sea)-.  P“- 
sage  has  been  sometimes  interpreted  as  if  the  discovery  of  the 

monsoons  was  made  about  the  time  this  Periplus  was  written. 

but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  mivigators  liad  availed  them- 
selves of  the  periodical  winds  long  liefore  that  time. 

The  knowledge  which  the  ancients  acquired  cciiceming  the 
geography  of  Asia  is  embodied  in  the  systematic  works  of 
Strabo,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  the  last  of 
whom  raised  geography  to  a science  by  basing  it  on  istiono- 
mical  facts.  From  these  writers  it  is  evident  tli.it  only  Uiok 
countries  into  which  the  Macedonian  conqueror  liad  carried 
his  arms  were  known  w ith  some  degree  of  correctness  as  to  their 
general  features,  and  that  beyond  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  was  limited  to  a few  places  traversed  by  commercial 
roads,  and  to  the  harbours  which  were  frequented  by  trading  ves- 
sels. Ptolemv  was  acquainted  with  die  roads  which  lead  over 

the  high  table-land  in  the  centre  of  Asia  to  the  Seres,  as  well  as 

that  through  Bactria  to  India.  He  also  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  nortli-wcsiern  extremity  of  die  Himalaya  range  (callin 
by  him  I maos  or  Himaos)  and  of  C.ishniere.  He  was  well 
acquainted  widi  the  coasts  of  Arabia  luid  Pema,  and  with 
those  of  India  as  far  as  Gape  Comorin.  The  island  of  Cey- 
lon which  at  that  time  was  the  common  rcseirt  of  the  eastern 
and  western  navigators  of  the  Indian  .Sea,  w.is  also  pretty  well 
known  to  him,  though  the  dimensions  assigiieil  to  it  are  very 
erroneous.  In  its  neighbourhooil  he  states  there  were  found 
1.778  islets,  by  which  proUihly  the  laiccadives  and  Maldive. 
are  meant ; and  he  mentions  Jabadia  (Yavadw.i«i),  i.  e.,  “ the 
barley-island,*-  ns  Java  is  called  in  .Sanscrit,  on  account  of  its 
fertility.  He  is,  however,  less  acquainted  with  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  still  less  with  the  countries  to  the  cast  of  the 
Bav  of  Bengal,  where  the  Aurca  Ciicrsoncsus  evidently  repie- 
seiiis  die  ]ieuitisula  of  Malacca,  on  which  the  i»rt  of  Zaba 
was  situated,  prolxibly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siiig.ipore. 
Then  follows  die  Sinus  Magnus,  or  the  G ulf  of  Siam , after  tra- 
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vejsing  which,  hy  a voyage  of  twenty  days,  the  emporium  of 
Cattigara  is  reached,  the  harbour  of  the  SinsE  or  Cliiiiese,  a 
Jtlacc  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Can- 
ton ; and  farther  to  the  east  Ptolemy  places  the  Thinaj  Metro- 
polis (probably  Canton)  which  is  the  extreme  boundary  of  his 
geographical  knowledge  on  the  east  side  of  Asia. 

Besides  these  works,  the  Pcriplus  of  Nearchus,  and  another 
prolabiy  written  in  the  second  century,  and  attributed  to  Ar- 
rian, give  a more  particular  description  of  the  coast  of  eastern 
Africa  and  of  Asia.  Another  Periplus  likewise,  which  cer- 
tainly is  the  work  of  Arrian,  contains  a brief  coast  description 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea).  As  to  the  geography  of 
northern  Asia,  few  additions  seem  to  have  been  made  after  the 
tirne  of  Herodotus  and  Alexander.  In  some  respects  there  seems 
to  have  lieeu  a retrograde  movemetit,  as  the  father  of  history  knew 
the  Caspian  to  be  a lake,  which  Strabo  and  Pomponius  Mela 
believed  to  communicate  with  the  Northern  Ocean.  Herodotus 
states  its  length  and  breadth  with  tolerable  accuracy,  though 
he  does  not  say  in  what  direction  the  greatest  length  lay ; but 
his  assertion  that  it  had  no  communication  with  any  other  sea 
is  perfectly  distinct  (Herod,  i.  202).  Ptolemy  in  his  map  re- 
stored the  Caspian  to  its  true  character  of  an  inland  sea,  but 
he  placed  its  length  from  east  to  west. 

II.  ^sia  at  known  in  the  Middle  Aget Though  the  Byzan- 

tine empire  did  not  fall  before  the  invasions  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  it  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  powerful  ene- 
mies. On  its  eastern  boundaries,  the  kingdom  of  the  Par- 
tliians  was  replaced  by  that  of  tlie  Persians  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Sassanidai,  who,  acting  with  all  the  vigour  of  newly- 
founded  governments,  stopped  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms 
on  that  side.  Consequently,  the  accession  of  geographical 
knmvledge  concerning  Upper  Asia  was  extremely  scantv,  but 
some  information  was  obtained  of  the  countries  to  the  north  of 
the  Jaxartes,  and  of  some  parts  of  India.  For  the  first  we  are 
indebted  to  an  embassy  of  tbe  Emiieror  .lustinian  II.,  wbo 
sent  in  5fi9  one  of  his  governors  to  one  of  the  wandering  tribes 
of  the  Turks  in  the  steppes  on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  and  about  the  lake  of  Saisin,  or  Zaizang,  with  tbe 
view  of  inducing  them  to  attack  their  common  enemy,  the 
Persians,  without  foreboding  that  the  descendants  of  this  very 
people,  after  a lapse  of  nearly  nine  hundred  years,  would  de- 
stroy his  own  empire,  and  choose  Constantinople  for  their  me- 
hopolis.  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  an  Egyptian  merchant, 
Cosmas,  'surnamed  Indicopleustes,  who  for  a long  time  had 
carried  on  a trade  with  India,  and  repeatedly  visited  that 
country,  composed  his  Topographia  Christiana,  in  which  he 
gives  some  new  information  respecting  Ceylon,  called  by  him 
Selediva,  instead  of  the  ancient  name  of  Taprohaiie,  of  the 
commerce  of  that  island  with  Tsinitza,  or  China,  and  of  the 
roads  tlirough  Upper  Asia,  by  which  tlie  silk  fabrics  of  this 
country  were  brought  to  Persia  and  Constantinople. 

But  the  channels  of  geographical  information  were  soon 
closed.  The  fanaticism  of  the  newly-founded  religion  of 
Mohammed  bore  down  all  resistance,  and  in  a short  time 
Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
except  Asia  Minor,  were  subjected  to  tbe  Arabs  and  their 
Caliplis  ; the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidai  also  was  incorporated 
in  their  widely-extended  dominions.  The  intolerance  by 
which  the  Mohammedans,  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  tbe 
Hegira  (commencing  a.d.  622)  were  distinguished,  interrupted 
every  sort  of  commercial  intercourse  with  India  as  well  as 
With  Up^r  Asia,  and  tbe  distracted  condition  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  and  the  st.ate  of  barbarism  in  which  the  western 
nations  of  Europe  were  sunk  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nil  le  ages,  was  such  as  to  deprive  them  for  more  tlian  two 
centiiriw  of  any  additional  knowledge  concerning  tbe  countries 
of  the  East.  From  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Crusades,  no  new  facta  were  added  to  Euro- 
pean knowledge  of  Asia. 

Circumstances,  however,  arose  which  led  the  Mohammedans 
^ 1*  ^ abate  their  intolerance  and  to  adopt  a more 

enlightened  policy.  Science  began  to  he  cultivated,  arts  to 
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flourish,  and  commerce  to  he  promoted  among  them.  Geo- 
graphy had  its  full  share  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  this 
favourable  change.  As  every  true  Moliammedan  was  bound 
by  his  religious  tenets  to  visit  at  least  once  in  his  life  the  Kaalia 
of  Mecca,  travelling  became  more  frequent  among  the  Arabians 
than  it  ever  has  been  in  any  other  nation;  and  as  the  love  of 
letters  increased  and  became  more  general,  tlie  number  of  tlieir 
geographical  works,  travels,  and  voyages  increased  in  the  same 
proportion.  Many  of  their  works  are  still  unknown,  and  others 
are  still  inaccessible  to  Eurojiean  readers,  but  some  have  been 
translated.  The  most  important  are  the  ‘ Oriental  Geography,’ 
translated  by  W.Ouseley,  London,  ISOO,  which  was  written  in 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century;  the  ‘Travels  of  Ibn 
Hankal  the  Arabian,’  written  about  fifty  years  later ; the  ‘ Geo- 
graphy of  Edrisi’  (1153),  arranged,  like  that  of  Ptolemy  of 
Alexandria,  according  to  climates;  the  ‘ Geography  of  Abulfeda’ 
(1315);  the  ‘Geograpliy  of  Ibn  el  Wardi’  (1371);  and  the 
‘Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta’  (1321-1351),  translated  by  Professor 
Lee  of  Cambridge,  London,  1829.  Ibn  Batuta  was  tlie  great- 
est traveller  that  ever  lived.  He  visited  Timbuctoo  and  the 
Ural  Mountains,  Adam*s  Peak  in  Ceylon,  tlie  eastern  coast  of 
China,  and  Taiiger  in  Africa  (which  was  his  birth-place),  and 
he  traversed  all  the  countries  between  these  extreme  points. 

The  Arabs  seem  also  at  an  early  period  to  have  renewed  the 
commercial  intercourse  witli  India  by  tbe  Bed  Sea  and  the 
Gull  of  Persia,  and  to  have  soon  extended  their  navigation 
beyond  the  extreme  limits  attained  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria. 
Tliey  were  prompted  to  despise  the  dangers  of  such  a perilous 
navigation  as  much  by  zeal  for  propagating  their  creed  as  by 
tbe  love  of  gain,  and  they  succeeded  in  converting  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  There  are  extant  two  works  on  the 
countries  about  the  seas  of  China,  written,  os  it  is  conjectured, 
by  Ibn  Wahab  and  Abu  Seid  about  tbe  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. The  latter  composed  only  a commentary  on  the  writings 
of  tlie  former.  Thougli  it  is  possible  that  neither  of  these  voy- 
agers readied  Canfu  (Canton),  they  collected  very  interesting 
information  on  the  soutliern  provinces  of  China,  its  productions 
and  manufactures ; some  historical  facts  which  they  mention 
respecting  an  insurrection  in  these  districts  in  878  are  confirmed 
by  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  empire,  a coincidence  which  shows 
the  authenticity  of  these  works. 

But  the  Arabs  did  still  more  for  geography  by  establishing 
it  as  a science  on  mathematical  and  astronomical  principles, 
and  thus  following  up  the  work  of  Ptolemy.  The  Calif  AI 
Mamun  (813-833)  ordered  a degree  of  the  meridian  to  be 
measured,  and  this  task  was  executed  by  the  three  brothers  Ben 
Shaker  in  the  great  plain  to  tlie  north-east  of  Damascus,  between 
Palmyra  and  Racca  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  In  sub- 
sequent attempts  at  the  projection  of  maps,  the  Aralis  soon  be- 
came sensible  ot  the  want  of  exact  astronomical  observation. 
This  led  them  to  the  erection  of  observatories,  and  to  the  com- 
pilation of  astronomical  tables.  Two  works  of  this  kind  still 
exist:  one  composed  about  a.d.  1345,  in  the  observatory  built 
at  Maraglia,  near  the  lake  of  Urmia;  and  the  other  in  1-149 at 
.Samarcaiid;  the  data  contained  in  them,  especially  in  the 
latter  collection,  formed  till  lately  the  principal  liasis  on  which 
our  maps  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Cas])ian  Sea,  and 
to  the  north  of  the  mountains  of  Cabul  and  of  the  Hindu-kusii 
range,  were  constructed. 

Among  the  nations  of  Asia  none  perliups  lias  done  more  to 
increase  the  stock  of  geographical  knowledge  concerning  this 
great  division  of  the  globe  than  the  Chinese.  The  historical 
records  of  tlieir  em])ire  prove  clearly,  that  two  hundred  years 
before  oiiraera  the  Chinese  were  anxious  to  collect  geograpliical 
information  concerning  the  extensive  provinces  and  tributary 
king<loms  of  their  dominions ; and  they  have  continued  this 
work  to  the  present  day.  Neitlier  opportunities  nor  induce- 
nieiifs  were  wanting  for  that  purpose.  An  empire  of  such 
magnitude  os  the  Chinese  always  has  been,  winch  frequently 
comprehended  half  tlie  surface  of  Asia,  renders  tlie  exact  know- 
ledge of  tile  condition  of  its  proviuces,  and  of  their  inhabitants, 
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a matter  of  necessity  to  tlic  goveniment.  Hesiiles  the  informa- 
tion thus  collected  by  means  of  the  administratinn  of  tlie  <lif- 
ferent  provinces,  the  emperor  was  in  tlie  habit  of  sending  am- 
bassadors to  the  tributary  iirincesand  nations,  and  to  tlnise  who, 
from  time  to  time,  sent  presents  to  the  court  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  These  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  collect  useful 
information  concerning  the  countries  to  which  they  were  sent, 
and  to  include  it  in  their  reports  of  the  embassies  : the  rejiorts 
were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  archives  of  goveniment.  From 
such  materials  the  geograjihies  of  the  Chinese  empire  were 
composed  and  published,  the  art  of  printing  having  come  into 
general  use  among  the  Chinese  in  the  tenth  century.  These 
works  contain  very  abundant  information  concerning  Tartary, 
Corea,  Tibet,  Turkistan,  and  Rucharia,  and  even  valuable 
notices  on  Siberia,  Persia,  and  India,  as  well  as  on  Siam,  Ton- 
kin, Java,  Formosa,  and  .Japan.  Till  very  lately  indeed  this 
information  was  useless  to  tlie  geographer,  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language  not  having  been  attended  to  by  Europeans. 
Put  tire  number  of  those  who  now  study  this  language  is  daily 
increasing,  and  we  may  soon  hojie  to  get  access  to  these  writ- 
ings, which  is  the  more  desirable  as  most  of  the  countries  de- 
scribed in  the  Chinese  works  are  still  inaccessible  to  our  mer- 
chants and  travellers.  The  most  copious  geographical  and 
ethnogr.aphical  information  about  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia 
in  the  middle  ages,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Mongol 
empire,  is  contained  in  tlie  historical  library  of  Ma-tu-an-liii, 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  who,  in  his  work  entitled 
‘ Wen-hian-thung-khao’  (Exact  Researches  of  old  Monuments), 
consisting  of  a hundred  volumes,  in  348  books,  has  given  an 
epitome  of  Chinese  literature  to  a.d.  1207.  This  great  work  is 
characterized  by  more  judgment  and  accuracy  than  the  similar 
compilation  of  Pliny  the  elder.  Nine  books  are  devoted  to  the 
geographical  description  of  China,  at  the  different  periods  of 
the  native  dynasties ; and  twenty-five  contain  the  description 
of  tlie  foreign  countries  and  nations. 

Europeans  began  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  coun- 
h'ies  of  Asia  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  pilgrimages,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  Crusades 
(1096-1272)  which  were  undertaken  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  infidels.  The  navies  of  the  Italian 
republics  accompanied  these  expeditions,  and  the  citizens  of 
Pisa,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a correct  idea  of  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
a commercial  intercourse  with  western  Asia.  Following  up 
these  views,  they  entered  into  a very  lucrative  commerce,  and 
brought  by  their  vessels  the  most  valuable  products  to  Europe. 
The  Genoese,  in  1261,  having  got  possession  of  Galata  and 
Pera,  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  with  them  the  exclusive 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  extended  their  commercial  specu- 
lations to  India  through  tlie  Crimea,  Calfa,  La  Tara  (Azof  on 
the  Don),  Astrakhan,  Urgeiiz  (Khiwa),  and  Tashkend,  of  which 
route  the  iuteresting  work  of  Ualducci  Pegoletti,  entitled  ‘ Libro 
de'  Divisameiiti  dei  Paesi  e Misure,’  written  in  1335,  gives 
some  information.  Their  rivals,  the  Venetians,  had  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  by  which  the  direct 
road  to  India  tlirough  the  Red  Sea  was  oiiciied  to  them,  and 
the  sudden  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  republic  proved  that 
they  knew  how  to  profit  by  those  advantagc.s. 

Whilst  the  Italian  republics,  from  mercantile  motives,  kept 
to  themselves  the  scanty  information  which  they  had  acquired 
by  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Asia,  the  western  nations 
of  Europe  were  at  once  brought  into  political  connexion  with 
those  who  inhaliited  the  northern  and  inland  jiarts  of  this  con- 
tinent This  was  etfected  by  the  conquests  of  Ghengis-khan 
and  his  successors.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Ghengis-khan,  who 
had  extended  his  dominion  in  little  more  than  twenty  years 
(1206-1227)  over  all  the  inland  countries  of  Asia  from  the 
lioundary  of  Siberia  to  that  of  India  and  Tibet,  the  Mongols 
entered  Europe  across  the  Volga,  subjected  Russia,  laid  pros- 
trate the  power  of  l^oland,  and  gained  a victory  at  the  foot  of 
the  Riesengebirge,  at  Liegnltz  in  Silesia  (1243).  All  Kuroiie 
trembled  ; but  the  barbaiians,  having  received  infonnation  of 


the  death  of  their  great  Khali,  Inste.vl  of  pursuing  these  advan- 
tages, retiinied  to  their  native  country,  but  they  still  maintained 
their  dominion  over  Itinssia.  The  |wlicy  of  Pojic  Innocent  IV. 
and  of  King  Ismis  I.V.  of  France  suggested  the  plan  of  directs 
ing  the  power  of  the  great  Mongol  empire  and  its  warlike  anny 
against  tlie  Moliammedan  jiriiices  in  western  Asia,  their  implac- 
able enemies ; but  this  object  did  not  seem  practicable  to  the 
projectors  of  this  plan,  unless  tliey  could  previously  convert 
these  barbarians  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  that  purpose  some 
friars  were  sent  to  the  court  of  the  great  Klian ; John  di  Plano 
Caqiiiii  in  1216,  Father  Ascelin,  a Dominican,  in  1248,  and 
William  Rubruquis,  or  Kuysbroeck,  in  1251;  and  though 
they  did  not  succeed  in  the  main  object  of  tlieir  mission,  the 
information  which  they  acquired  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed,  made  the  Europeans  for  the  first  time  acquainted 
with  the  immense  extent  of  those  regions  formerly  called  by  tlie 
vague  name  of  Scythia,  which  from  that  time  obtained  the 
name  of  Mongolia,  or  Tartary.  Caiq/mi  traversed  a consider- 
able part  of  the  deserts  to  tlie  south  of  the  Altai  range,  and 
Uuysbroeck  advanced  even  to  the  then  metropolis  of  the  Mon- 
gol empire — Karakorum,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Tula 
and  Orghoii,  tribul.aries  of  the  Selenga,  to  tlie  south  of  the  l^e 
of  Baikal.  He  gives  a curious  and  very  interesting  description 
of  that  extraordinary  town,  which  was  surrounded  like  an 
oasis  by  extensive  deserts.  The  Mongols,  however,  continued 
in  their  career  of  conquest  in  Asia,  and  at  length  subjected 
China  to  their  sway  (1275-1279)  under  the  reign  of  Kublai 
Khan  (1259-1291),  the  most  able  of  all  the  successors  of 
Ghengis. 

At  the  court  of  Ihis  monarch  the  V enetian  traveUer  Marco 
Polo  resided  from  1275  to  1292,  and  as  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  emperor  in  a very  eminent  degree,  and  was  well  acqumnted 
with  the  most  important  languages  spoken  by  the  people  of  tbe 
country,  he  w-as  frequently  sent  on  missions  to  tlie  remotest 
provinces  of  the  Slongol  empire,  which  were  so  distant  from 
one  another  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  travel  six  months  be- 
fore he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination.  After  traversing, 
under  such  favourable  circumstances,  die  Slongol  empire  in 
difl'erent  directions,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  sea,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  this  part  of  -\sia  also.  On  his  return  to  Europe 
he  passed  through  the  strait  of  Malacca,  remained,  on  accomit 
of  the  monsoons,  five  months  in  Sumatra,  visited  Ceylon  and 
Malahar,  and  landed  at  Omiuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  all 
his  missions  and  travels  he  had  been  in  the  liabit  of  keeping  a 
journal,  and  of  entering  what  apjieared  to  him  most  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  On  his  return  to  Italy  his  incredulous  coun- 
trymen importuned  him  by  unceasing  questions,  and  at  length 
he  resolved  to  make  an  extract  from  his  journal  of  tlie  most 
remarkable  objects  which  he  had  seen  or  heard  of.  This  he 
did  in  a book  entitled  ‘11  Miglioiie  di  Messere  Marco  Polo, 
or  in  I.Atin,  ‘ De  magnis  Jlirabilibus  Muiiib  ; one  of  the  most 
curious  and  im|iortiuit  works  of  modem  literature,  which  lias 
been  translated  into  almost  all  Eurojieaii  languages.  It  very 
materially  influenced  the  views  of  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of 
America,  .and  directed  the  route  of  1 nsco  de  Gama,  who  first 
went  to  India  by  the  way  of  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope.  The 
correcliiess  of  JIarco  Polo’s  information  is  better  known  and 
valued  in  proportion  as  we  become  more  acquainted  with  the 
countries  which  he  descrilied.  He  has  lieeii  frequently  called 
the  Herodotus  of  the  middle  ages,  and  he  h.as  a just  claim 
to  that  title.  If  the  name  of  a discoverer  of  Asia  were  to  lie 
assigned  to  any  ]ierson,  noboily  would  belter  desene  it,  for  he 
alone  adiled  to  our  geogra]ihical  knowledge  of  Asia  a much 
greater  nmoiinl  than  what  had  previously  lieeii  known  by  the 
ancients,  together  with  what  had  been  acquired  by  tbe  travels 
of  Carpiiii  mid  Uuysbroeck.  Besides  the  information  which 
he  gives  us  coiiceriiing  Asia,  he  acquaints  us  with  tlie  eastcin 
coasts  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  JIadagascar  : the  latter 
countries,  as  well  ns  some  jmrts  of  Asia,  he  had  not  ]>en!onally 
visited;  but  even  here  his  information  has  proved  correct,  and 
shows  the  care  which  he  used  in  collecting  his  facts. 
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The  chief  subject  of  liis  description  is  tlic  Mongol  em])ire, 
which  extended  over  more  than  one-liulf  of  Asia,  including 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  which  the  ancients  had  either  no 
knowledge  at  all,  or  very  scanty  and  confused  information. 
To  the  north,  his  knowledge  extended  to  the  lake  of  Baikal, 
the  Tunguse  tribes,  who  had  no  cattle,  except  rein-deer  (which 
tribes  he  calls  Mekrit),  and  the  adjacent  sea  (Marc  Oceano)  ; 
and  he  informs  us  of  the  connexion  between  the  plains  of 
eiistern  Europe  on  the  Volga  and  Don,  and  those  of  Tartary 
and  Jlongolia.  Further,  he  gives  a descri|)tion  of  China,  in 
which  Peking  had  become  the  residence  of  the  Mongol  em- 
' perors,  and  of  Japan,  called  by  him  ^ijiangu,  which  name 
is  evidently  a corruption  of  the  Japanese  Dshl-pen-kue  (the 
Empire  of  the  Pise  of  the  Sun).  lie  had  not  visited  Japan  ; 
but  a.s  his  protector,  the  great  Kuhlai  Khan,  had  sent,  in  12P0 
a»nl  12S1,  some  naval  expeditions  from  Canfu  and  Zaitiin,  in 
the  Chinese  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Fukien,  to  atteinjjt  the 
compiest  of  the  Japanese  islands,  Marco  Polo  had  a good 
op|«)rtunity  of  collecting  information  concerning  them,  though, 
as  he  s.ays,  they’ were  1500  miles  from  the  Chinese  const. 
He  visited  the  countries  to  the  west  of  China,  asijecially 
Tibet,  where  he  got  inOamation  of  Mien,  i.  e.  Pegu,  and 
Bangala,  liengiil,  in  Hindustan,  a name  never  before  known  in 
Eur.iju?,  Knblai  Khan  had  sent,  in  1272,  an  army  to  cungucr 
these  countries,  Marco  Polo  is  the  lirst  European,  as  far  as 
we  know,  who  navigated  the  seas  to  the  east  and  S{)ulh  of  the 
)x-ninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  ; and  here  he  mentions  the  Spice 
Islands,  7118  in  number,  as  he  says,  but  he  did  not  see  them. 
They  arc  situated,  according  to  his  account,  in  the  sea  of  Cyn, 
aial  arc  mostly  inhabited  j but  they  have  no  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  except  the  merchants  of  Ma-Chin, 
or  southern  China,  who  visit  them  during  the  monsoons.  He 
next  gives  some  general  information  about  the  Snnda  islands 
and  the  adjacent  groups,  which,  according  to  his  information 
obtained  from  navigators,  consist  of  12,700  islands,  partly 
inhabited  and  partly  uninhabited.  All  these  coimtries  and 
islands  were  almost  entirely  unknown  before  the  publication 
of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  Hut  of  the  countries  previously 
known  to  the  ancients,  the  information  he  gave  was  likewise 
interesting,  and  has  proved  very  useful.  He  treats  of  Ceylon, 
Malabar,  and  Ormuz,  which  he  himself  had  visited ; and  of 
Aden,  Socotora,  Abascia(i.e.  Abyssinia),  Zanguebar,  and 
Mad.igascar,  which  names  were  for  the  lirst  time  introduced 
by  him  into  Europe  : these  countries  had  been  indicated  to  him 
by  Arabian  navigators.  His  information  concerning  these  seas 
served,  two  centuries  later,  to  direct  the  course  of  Vasco  de 
Gama  in  his  lirst  navigation  to  the  shores  of  India.  For  he 
says,  “ Deijarting  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  a vessel  makes, 
by  the  assistance  of  a current,  in  three  months,  a thousand 
miles  towards  the  south-west,  .and  then  arrives  at  Madagascar, 
and  to  the  still  more  extensive  islands  farther  to  the  west  (i.  e. 
Southern  Africa),  which  are  iidiabited  by  black  tribes  with 
curly  hair,  rich  in  valuable  productions,  elephants,  camelo- 
Iiards,  gold,  sandal-wood,  amber,  and  fre(j:uently  visited  by 
merchants  from  Arabia  and  India.” 

After  the  time  of  Marco  I’.)lo  the  number  of  travellers  in 
Asia  increased ; but  none  of  them  traversed  any  considerable 
part  of  it,  and  they  generally  tried  to  enliven  their  works  by 
fables  or  inventions  of  their  own,  or  by  exaggerating  the  infor- 
mation which  they  had  obtained  from  the  natives.  Of  this 
description  is  the  information  given  by  the  Armenian  monk 
Ilaytoii  in  his  ‘ Historia  Orientalis,'  who  collected  it  from  the 
communication  of  his  uncle,  king  Hayton  1.  of  Armenia,  who, 
having  been  present  at  the  court  of  the  great  Khan  Mangu 
Khan,  laid  some  opportunity  of  collecting  geographical  facts. 
Ihc  reports  of  the  Venetian  monk  Oderico  di  Portenau  (1317) 
are  equally  worthless,  and  the  travels  of  the  English  knight 
Jo  in  Mandeville  (1358)  are  full  of  extravagances.  Later,  in 
the  hiteenth  century,  we  lind  some  better  information,  esiiecially 
through  the  Spanish  ambassador  Gonzalez  Clavijo,  who  was 
sent  m 1106  to  the  court  of  the  famous  Timur  at  Samarcand  ; 
and  from  the  German  adventurer  John  Schildbcrger,  who 


served  in  the  armies  of  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  emperor,  of  Timur, 
and  .Sdiah  Itokh,  from  MOO  till  1127:  and  especially  the 
Venetian,  Josaplmt  Harbaro,  who  travelled  (1130— M7I)  in 
the  countries  east  ot  the  Meditertanean  Sea,  and  carefully  col- 
lected many  rennarkable  facts.  But  all  these  travellers,  though 
they  brought  back  to  Europe  some  useful  information,  added 
little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  those  parts  which  had 
previously  not  been  known  at  all,  or  only  very  imperfectly. 
This,  however,  was  elleclcd  in  a very  eminent  degree  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  soon  after  they  had  found  their 
way  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

111.  Progress  of  (Geographical  Knowledge  o/Jsia  after  the 
Circumnacigation  of  ^//>rc«.— The  parU  of  Asia  which  had 
been  visited  by  the  Greeks  were  so  far  known,  as  to  their 
boundaries,  extent,  and  principal  features,  that  they  coulil  be 
laid  down  with  tolerable  exactness.  This  will  be  evident  to 
any  person  who  examines  Ptolemy's  map  of  the  extensive 
region  included  between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Caucasus, 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Belur  ’I’agh,  and  the  river  Indus,  though 
it  is  also  clear  that  the  vague  information  which  this  geo- 
grapher had  obtained  respecting  India  betrayed  him  into  very 
great  eirors  as  to  that  country.  I'he  information  acquired  by 
the  travellers  ot  the  middle  ages  was  much  less  exact.  None 
ol  them  had  determined  the  astronomical  position  of  any  place  ; 
but  ns  they,  and  especially  Marco  Polo,  had  noticed  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  countries  which  they  had  traversed,  a very 
enoneous  idea  was  formed  of  their  true  position  on  the  globe. 

1 bus  we  find  that  the  German  astronomer  and  geographer, 
Martin  Behaim,  who,  in  118-1  and  1185,  accompanied  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  Diogo  Cum,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery 
along  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  in  1192,  made  a terrestrial 
globe,  in  his  native  place,  NUrnberg,  has  placed  the  Zipangu 
of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  present  Japan,  at  no  great  distance  to  the 
west  of  the  islands  of  Cajie  V'erde.  A few  years  were  sullicicnt 
to  remove  this  error.  But  even  later  geograjihers,  as  Sim. 
Grynajus,  Sebastian  Munster,  and  others,  in  their  ‘ Typus  Cos. 
mograjihicus  Universalis,’  i.  e,  in  their  maps  of  the  old  and 
new  world,  drawn  up  in  the  lirst  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, laid  down  the  same  country  at  a short  distance  to  the 
west  of  the  Terra  di  Cuba  and  I’arias,  in  America,  which  had 
been  discovered  a few  years  before.  It  was  only  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Portuguese  subsequent  to  the  circumnavigation 
ol  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  these  errors  were  corrected,  and 
the  true  position  and  extent  of  these  parts  of  eastern  Asia  were 
ascertained. 

In  U98  V'asco  de  Gama  itrrived  at  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  the  Portuguese  pushed  their  discoveries  in  these 
seas  with  such  activity  and  zeal  that,  in  the  course  of  less 
than  half  a century,  they  had  explored  them  as  far  as  Japan. 

3 heir  lirst  ell’orts  to  establish  a commerce  were  directed  to 
the  coast  ol  Malabar ; and  as  the  Arabs  or  Moors,  who  Ihen 
carried  on  a very  active  trade  with  these  countries,  tried  every 
means  to  exclude  them  from  these  pai'ts,  and  to  embroil  them 
with  the  numerous  sovereigns  among  whom  this  coast  was 
divided,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  some  of  the  native  powers.  In  a 
few  years  they  had  acquired  a complete  knowledge  of  the 
whole  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  tlie  Bay  of  Cambay,  and 
its  rich  emporiums,  Surat  and  Broach;  and,  os  early  as  1509 
they  made  several  settlements  on  the  southern  coast  of  Guzerat 
as  far  as  Uiu,  which  then  had  a considerable  commerce  with 
Persia  and  Arabia,  and  they  erected  on  this  coast  some 
fortresses.  The  following  year  Alfonso  Albuquerque  took 
from  the  Mohammedan  monarch  of  Deccan  the  famous  town 
of  Goa,  which  soon  became  the  centre  of  all  the  Portuguese 
dominions  in  India,  and  the  seat  of  the  viceroy  and  colonial 
government.  The  Portuguese  now  made  advantageous  treaties 
with  the  petty  sovereigns  along  the  whole  coast  of  Malabar-. 
But  before  this  time  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon  hud 
been  discovered  by  Almeida  in  1506,  which  was  at  that  time 
a place  ol  the  greatest  commercial  importance.  Ceylon  was 
then  a station  for  the  Arabian  vessels  which  went  to  the  Spice 
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Islamla  for  the  spicca,  wl>!ch,  together  with  the  cinnamon  tliat 
grows  in  O'vloii,  they  exported  to  tlie  harbours  in  tlie  Persian 
and  Arahiaii  Gulfs;  from  wlience  these  commodities  were  for- 
warded to  Europe.  In  1SI7  tiic  Portuguese  erected  the 
fortress  of  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  and  began  to  exercise  a do- 
minion over  its  petty  kings.  To  secure  the  monoimly  of 
India  they  tried  to  exclude  Arabian  vessels  from  tlie  Indian 
sea,  and  they  succeeded  in  this  attempt  partly  by  the  conquest 
of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by  their 
superior  naval  force. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  struggling  to  obtain  the  com- 
merce of  the  Red  Sea,  they  also  extended  their  discoveries 
and  conquests  farther  to  the  east.  The  town  of  Malacca  soon 
attracted  their  attention.  Malacca  was  then  what  Singapore 
at  present  begins  to  be,  the  resort  of  all  the  nations  of  eastern 
Asia  and  the  Islands ; its  harbour  was  continually  visited  by 
vessels  from  Malabar,  Bengal,  Siam,  China,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  Islands.  Albuquerque 
took  it  in  1511,  and  the  discoveries  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Portuguese  were  speedily  extended  in  all  directions.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Portuguese  entered  the  Gulf  of  Bengal, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  coasts  and  harbours  of  Coro- 
mandel, Orissa,  and  Bengal.  John  de  Silveira  in  1518  visited 
the  town  of  Chittagong,  from  which  the  finest  cotton  manu- 
factures, and  also  silk,  ginger,  indigo,  and  sugar  were  ex- 
ported. The  coasts  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  were 
likewise  explored,  and  some  knowledge  was  obtained  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Aracan,  Pegu,  Ava,  Siam,  Camboja,  and  Cochin 
China.  But  the  Portuguese  directed  their  attention  chiefly 
to  the  islands.  From  Sumatra,  which  was  divided  into  up- 
wards of  twenty  kingdoms,  they  obtained  gold,  tin,  pepper, 
sandal-wood,  and  camphor.  They  visited  Java  in  1513,  and 
Borneo  in  1523.  The  innumerable  islands  scattered  over  the 
Indian  seas,  which  thus  became  known,  led  the  Portuguese 
historian  Barros  to  set  them  down  as  a separate  great  division 
of  the  globe,  which  he  called  by  the  significant  name  of  Poly- 
nesia. The  extreme  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries 
was  the  large  island  which  they  called  New  Guinea,  on 
account  of  the  reserahlairce  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Papuas,  to 
the  negroes  of  Guinea  on  the  African  coast.  In  this  naviga- 
tion the  Portuguese  successively  became  acquainted  with 
Celebes,  Sulu,  Magindanao,  Luzon  or  Manilla,  and  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  and  they  even  visited  the  Liquejo, 
Liew-kiew,  or  Loo  Choo  Islands,  which  are  described  as  rich 
in  gold,  and  their  vessels  are  said  to  have  visited  the  harbour 
of  Malacca. 

In  1516  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Ferdinand  Perez,  reached 
tlie  coast  of  China  in  the  Gulf  of  Canton,  but  the  Portuguese 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  harbour  and  to  trade  there. 
They  were  consequently  obliged  to  confine  their  commercial 
intercourse  with  this  empire  to  a trade  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Hainan,  otherwise  called  Formosa,  and  the  ad- 
jacent coast,  till,  in  1557,  they  found  means  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  Chinese  government  by  being  materially 
instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  a pirate,  who  for  a long 
time  had  ravaged  the  shores  and  adjacent  islands  of  southern 
China.’*  For  this  valuable  assistance  they  obtained  the 
island  of  Macao,  where  they  soon  made  a settlement;  and 
as  on  the  change  of  dynasty  in  the  seventeenth  century  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  jiarty  which  in 
the  end  proved  victorious  against  tlie  then  established  govern- 
ment, the  possession  of  Jlacao  was  confirmed  to  them. 

W hile  the  Portuguese  were  still  carrying  on  their  coasting 
trade  with  Cliina,  one  of  their  navigators,  Ant.  do  Mota,  was 
cast  by  a storm  in  1532  on  tlie  coast  of  Ni|)on,  one  of  the 
islands  which  compose  the  empire  of  .lapaii,  the  Xi|iiuigii  of 
Marco  Polo.  'Ihe  Portuguese  were  treated  with  great  hos- 
pitality, and  for  some  time  carried  on  a very  lucrative  com- 
merce. Ja|ian  was  the  most  i‘asteni  limit  of  their  discoveries, 
which  gave  Eiirojieaiis  a knowledge  of  the  real  extent  of  Asia, 
and  made  them  acquainted  with  a great  part  of  its  coast.  Had 
• See  a more  full  «ccount  of  this  matter  in  ‘ I'lilna,'  p.  130. 


the  Portuguese  only  been  inercliants,  the  advantages  aernuing 
from  the  commerce  with  such  rich  rxiuntries  would  jirobably 
have  induced  them  to  conceal  their  discoveries  from  the  rxiro- 
mercial  nations  of  Europe;  hut  they  entered  the  Indian  seas 
as  conr|uerors  also,  and  their  historians  (Banos,  Couto,  Ed. 
Barbessa,  the  comjianioii  of  Magalliaens,  Faria  y .Sousa,  and 
others)  found  in  tlieir  heroic  cnteqirises  a subject  for  national 
exultation. 

The  Portuguese  had  exliausted  tlieir  strength  in  forming 
settlements  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World-  Tlie  spirit  of 
the  first  conquerors  no  longer  animated  tlie  nation,  and  the 
tyranny  and  intolerance  of  the  Portuguese  made  them  listed 
in  their  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Por- 
tugal fell  under  the  yoke  of  Spain ; and  one  result  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  power  of  Philip  II. 
was  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  jiossessmns  in  the 
East  to  the  hands  of  tlie  Hollanders,  tlieir  successful  rivals  on 
the  sea.  The  Portuguese  were  exjielled  from  Japan  (1639) 
and  the  Moluccas;  they  lost  Malacca  (1611)  and  Ceylon 
(1656),  with  their  settlements  on  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar 
coasts ; and  they  remained,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  (1063), 
only  in  the  possession  of  Goa  and  Diu,  which  they  have  kept 
to  the  present  day.  The  Hollanders,  though  they  extended 
their  settlements  during  the  century  that  they  possessed  the 
dominion  of  the  Indian  seas,  acted  more  on  mercantile  prin- 
ciples, and  did  not  materially  increase  our  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  countries  in  which  they  established  themselves. 
They  published,  indeed,  a few  descriptions  of  some  of  their 
colonies,  and  of  their  natural  productions,  especially  of  the 
plants  and  shells  (Rumphius,  ‘ --imboinische  Raritatenkam- 
mer ;’  Rheede,  ‘ Hortus  Malabaricus ;'  Fr.  Valentyn's  ‘ Besch- 
reibungen,’  &c.) ; but  these  works  were  generally  defective  in 
geograpliical  information.  The  most  important  communica- 
tion belonging  to  this  period  was  furnished  by  the  German 
naturalist,  E.  Kiimpfer,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  Dutch  phy- 
sician, resided  in  Japan  from  1684  to  1692,  and  has  given  a 
good  description  of  that  country. 

During  the  long-protracted  contest  between  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  in  tlie  seas  of  India,  tlie  most  northern  jiart  of  .Asia 
which  had  not  been  known  either  to  the  ancients  or  modems, 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  involved.  The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  who  for  more  than 
two  centuries  had  been  deiiendent  on  the  Tartarian  jiruices  of 
the  family  of  Ghengls-Khan,  obtained  the  full  sovereignty  of 
their  country  in  1161,  and  in  the  following  century  they  ex- 
tended their  dominion,  and  with  it  our  geographical  know- 
ledge, over  the  countries  drained  by  the  Don,  Yolga,and  Ural, 
up  to  the  Ural  mountains,  by  the  conquest  of  Kasan  (1552) 
and  Astrakhan  (1555).  In  1578  a chief  or  hetman  of  the 
Cosacks,  Yermak  Timofeyckf,  who  was  in  fear  of  punishment 
for  having  robbed  some  travellers,  crossed  the  Ural  range  with 
a troop  of  bis  countrymen,  and  entered  .Siberia.  The  discovery 
of  Siberiii,  and  its  subjection  to  the  Russian  sway,  were  pursued 
with  such  vigour,  that  in  1644  the  mouth  of  tlie  .Amur  was 
reached,  and  in  1618  the  bold  hetman  Deshiief,  favoured  by  a 
mild  season,  circumnavigated  the  most  nortli-east  comer  of 
Asia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kowyma  round  the  north-east 
cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  -Anadyr,  and  thus  proved  that  -Asia 
was  actually  soixiraleil  by  an  o]ieii  sea  from  America.  This 
fact,  however,  remained  for  a length  of  time  problematical ; 
the  Russian  navigator  Behring  (1725 — 1728),  as  well  as  Cu]>- 
tain  Cook  (1778),  found  their  way  imjwded  by  enormous 
Helds  of  ice.  In  ISJO— 18JI  the  Russian  captain  Wratigcl 
again  succeederl  in  cfl'ecting  this  voyage.  The  discovery  and 
conquest  of  Siberia  were  completed  by  Peter  the  Great,  who 
took  jtossession  of  Kamtchatka  in  1696. 

.Somewhat  later,  and  still  more  unexiiectedly,  Europeans 
obtained  a complete  geographical  view  of  the  immense  cinjiire 
of  China,  and  of  a considerable  [lart  of  central  Asia.  This  was 
not  due  to  conquest,  nor  to  tlie  activity  and  industry  of  travel- 
lers. The  Jesuits  had  tried  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of 
Japan  to  Christianity,  and  they  had  met  with  more  success 
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there  tlian  in  any  other  country  of  Asia.  JUit  a persecution 
breaking  out  against  them  and  their  proselytes,  from  political 
reasons,  the  friars  were  compelled  to  leave  tlie  country,  and 
they  directed  tlieir  labours  to  China.  Father  Matteo  Ricci,  on 
Italian,  a man  of  considerable  attainments  in  astronomy  and  nia* 
themutics,  soon  acquired  great  influence  at  the  court  of  Peking 
(about  IdOO).  One  of  his  successors  in  the  mission,  Father 
Schall,  was  aj)pointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  Heavenly  A(fairsy 
and  he  maintained  himself  in  this  place  even  after  a revolution 
had  taken  place  (1(311),  and  the  dynasty  of  tlie  Mantsbu  em- 
perors had  ascended  the  throne.  The  Jesuits  continued  in 
favour  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1759).  During  this 
lime  some  of  tliem  had  an  opportunity  of  traversing  various 
))orts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  countries  of  central  Asia. 
Thus  Father  Ben.  Goes  travelled  (1607)  from  India  through 
Kashghar,  Varkand,  and  lire  desert  of  Gobi,  to  the  great  wall 
of  China,  and  ascertained  that  Katai  was  nortlieni  China,  and 
Khambulu  the  town  of  Peking,  which  till  then  had  been  con- 
sidereil  as  diUcrent  countries  and  towns.  Other  Jesuits  suc- 
ceeded in  insinuating  themselves  so  far  into  the  favour  of  the 
great  emperor  Kanghi,  that  some  of  them  always  accompanied 
him  in  his  expeditions  and  travels,  or  were  sent  on  certain 
missions.  By  these  means  they  acquired  a considerable  know- 
ledge of  China  and  of  the  countries  dependent  on  it,  as  Mant- 
shuricL,  Corea,  and  even  of  the  great  desert  called  Gobi,  as  well 
as  of  the  manners,  character,  and  institutions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries.  The  observations  of  the  Jesuits  were  pub- 
lished. But  the  greatest  service  which  they  rendered  to  geo- 
graphy was  their  map  of  Oiina,  whicli  was  made  under  the 
auUjority  and  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Chinese  government,  by 
the  friars  Bouvet,  Regis,  and  Jartoux,  between  1708  and  1718  ; 
tmd  after  having  been  corrected  by  tbe  friars  Felix  d’Arocha, 
Fispinha,  Hallerstein,  ami  Gaiibil,  was  published  at  Peking,  by 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  Kienlong,  in  1760,  in  104  sheets. 
The  great  imficnal  geography,  entitled  Taythsiny  y-thoung-tchiy 
written  by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Kienlong,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a commentary  on  this  map.  The  second  edition 
(1790)  of  this  extensive  work  bos  been  enlarged  to  480  books, 
and  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  it  to  tlie  industry  of 
some  Chinese  scholars,  especially  Sir  George  Staunton,  Davis, 
Morrison,  Abel  Remusat,  the  Archimandrite  Hyacinth,  and 
Klaproth.  Modem  travellers,  especially  the  Dutch  (J.  Neu- 
hof,  1755,  and  Van  Braani,  1794),  and  the  English  (Lord 
Macartney,  with  Sir  George  Staunton  and  J.  C.  Huttiier,  1792, 
and  Lord  Amherst,  with  Ellis,  Abel,  and  IMaxwell,  1816), 
added  something  to  the  then  existing  stock  of  knowledge;  but 
the  information  which  they  have  obtained  extends  only  over  a 
comparatively  small  extent  of  comitry.  The  voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Maxwell,  however,  has  materially  improved  our  know- 
le<lge  of  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Petchell,  and  tlie  peninsula  of 
Corea,  a coast  which  previously  had  not  been  examined  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

M’hile  the  conquests  of  tlie  Russians  in  Siberia,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Chinese  government,  opened  to  us  the  northern 
and  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  our  progress  in  acquiring  a geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  southern  and  western  countries  was 
comparatively  slow.  Tlie  fanatical  policy  of  the  Turks,  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  got  possession  of  them,  shut  up  the  roads  througli 
Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  countries,  which  wore  only 
visited  by  a few  pilgrims.  The  policy  of  Persia,  however, 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  Sofides  (from  1501 — -1722),  was  much 
more  favourable  to  Fluropean  travellers,  many  of  whom  got 
access  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  even  to  the  court,  and 
c»)llected  very  valuable  information  concerning  the  geography 
of  Persia,  the  institutions,  and  tlic  character  and  manners  of 
its  inhabitants.  Such  iiifurmatiun  is  contained  in  the  travels 
of  Pietro  della  Valle  (1614 — 1626),  Adam  Olearius  and  Al- 
brecht von  Mandetsioh  (1633 — 1639),  John  Thevenot  (l(i52), 
John  Baptist  Tavernier  (1665),  and  especially  in  those  of  John 
Chardin,  the  court  jeweller  of  the  king  of  Persia  and  of  Charles 
II.  of  England,  who  discovered  the  ruins  of  PersepoUs;  and 


of  Francis  Bernier,  tlie  physician  of  the  emperor  Aurung-Zeb, 
who  lirst  gave  some  information  on  the  valley  of  Cashmere. 
Gasparo  Balbi,  a Venetian  jeweller,  made  a journey  to  India 
(1579 — 1588),  by  tlie  route  of  Aleppo,  Bir,  the  Euphrates  as 
far  iLs  Felugia,  and  Bagdad.  Rauwolf,  in  1574,  also  descended 
the  Euphrates  from  Bir. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  suspicious 
policy  of  the  Turks  began  gradually  to  relax ; and  tlie  first 
fruits  of  European  zeal  to  explore  the  countries  subject  to  their 
sway  was  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  by  Halifax  in 
1691,  and  tlie  travels  of  aiiotlier  Englishman,  Henry  Mauiidrcll, 
to  Jerusalem  in  1697.  They  were  soon  followed  by  the  natural- 
ist J.  Piton  de  Touniefort,  who  explored  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
and  Persia  (1701),  L.  Lucas  the  antiquarian,  and  The  Dutch 
painter  Corn,  de  Bruyn,  who  visited  Syria  and  Palestine;  and, 
somewhat  later,  by  Richard  Pococke  (1727),  and  Carsten 
Niebuhr  (1766).  In  our  times,  these  countries  have  been 
visited  by  Volney  (1796),  Seetzen  (1802 — 1817),  Clarke, 
Tunicr,  Buckingham,  and  others.  Arabia,  which  formerly 
had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  was  only 
known  from  the  description  of  Abulfeda,  was  pretty  well  ex- 
plored in  part  of  its  extent  by  C,  Niebuhr  (1761 — 1767),  and 
its  geograjihy,  ethnography,  and  natural  history  liave  been 
considerably  enriched  in  our  times  by  Seetzen,  Burckiiardt 
and  others. 

Tlie  geography  of  India,  that  country  which,  since  it  first 
became  known,  had  always  most  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
learned,  and  attracted  tlie  speculations  of  the  merchant,  was 
lunger  involved  in  obscurity  than  almost  any  part  of  Asia.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  tlie  hist  century  the  coasts  were  very  imper- 
fectly determined,  and  very  little  indeed  was  known  of  the 
interior  of  the  country  itself.  A few  travellers,  as  Thevenot, 
Tavernier,  and  Bernier,  had  given  some  information  about  a 
few  districts  and  routes,  but  it  was  extremely  scanty.  The 
true  geographical  knowledge  of  these  countries  began  in  the 
Deccan  with  the  wars  of  the  F-ast  India  Company  and  the 
French  (about  1740),  and  in  Hindustan  with  tbe  conquest  of 
Bengal  (1757).  From  this  time  its  progress  was  extremely 
rapid.  A great  jiart  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Ganges  was  soon 
explored  and  surveyed,  and  an  account  of  the  remainder,  and 
of  other  districts  of  Fiindustan,  was  obtained  by  the  translation 
of  the  Ayin-i-Akbari,  an  historical  and  statistical  account  of 
tlie  Mogul  empire,  composed  by  Abul  F'azl,  under  the  orders 
of  the  emperor  Akbar.  The  military  expeditions  against 
Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  rajas  of  Mysore,  gave  that 
exact  information  about  the  southern  paits  of  Deccan  which  is 
always  the  etVect  of  such  operations.  Jn  tlie  wars  with  the 
Pindarries  and  with  the  Mahrattas  (1801— 1818),  tlie  northern 
districts  of  Deccan  and  the  central  region  of  Hindustan  were 
explored  in  a similar  manner.  In  tlie  wars  with  the  then 
FTcnch  government,  the  colonies  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
(Pondicherry,  1793,  Ceylon,  1796,  Java,  181 1)  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  a full  account  of  them,  especially 
of  the  island  of  Java,  then  almost  unknown,  was  published  by 
the  late  Sir  Stamford  Rallies.  The  novelty  of  the  scenes 
opened  by  these  successive  conquests  induced  many  scientific 
men  and  exact  observers  to  explore  these  countries,  and  to  them 
we  are  indebted  for  a number  ol  valuable  works.  The  most 
important  are,  Forbes’s  ‘ Memoirs  on  Malabar ; Sir  F roiicis 
Hamiltons  (Buchanan’s)  ‘ Travels  through  Mysore;’  B.  Heyne's 
and  M.  Wilkes's  ‘ Researches  on  Deccan;’  Lechenault's  ‘Bo- 
tanical Fjxcursions  tlirough  Deccan  (1816);  Lord  \aleiitia*s 
‘Travels’  (1892 — 1800);  Bishop  Fleher’s  ‘Travels’  (1824 — 
1826);  Malcolm’s  ‘ Researciies  on  Malwa'  (1820);  Tod's 
‘ Rajasthan A.  Bunies’s  * Topographical  Researches  on 
Cutch,’  &c. ; and  his  ‘ Examination  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Penj-ab.’  An  account  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  found  in  the 
■works  of  Perceval  (1796),andof  J.  Davy  (1816 — -1820);  and 
Sumatra  was  ilescribed  by  Maisden.  Many  separate  memoirs, 
either  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of 
Calcutta  and  London,  or  published  separately,  have  illustrated 
the  geography,  geology,  natural  history,  or  antiquities  of  some 
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sppurate  district  or  pluro.  R niay  bo  truly  said  llml  India, 
which  little  more  than  tifly  years  a^'O  was  less  known  than 
almost  any  other  comilry  of  equal  extent,  has  since  tliut  time 
been  so  well  explored  by  tlie  industry'  of  our  countrymen,  tlmt 
there  are  few  countries  out  of  Europe  on  which  we  have  better 
information. 

The  extensive  conquests  of  the  English  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  and  its  tributaries  involved  them  at  hist  in  political 
relations,  and  in  a war  witli  the  tribes  of  mountaineers  who 
inhabit  (he  Himalaya  range,  especially  with  the  Ghorkas  in 
Nc]kiu1  ; ami  this  led  to  the  conquest,  in  18 Id,  of  some  of  the 
elevated  valleys  of  these  gigantic  mountains,  which  hitherto 
had  remained  entirely  concealed  from  the  admirers  of  nature. 
Their  ex])loratiou  soon  became  the  object  of  the  concentrated 
zeal  of  some  of  our  most  scientific  countrymen.  The  great 
lieight  of  their  pinnacles  was  determined,  and  their  character 
explored  by  Raper,  Webb,  Hodgson,  Crawford,  and  others. 
Penetrating  (brough  these  valleys,  Moorcroft  (1812)  succeeded 
in  entering  the  high  table-land  of  Tibet,  wliere  bis  progress  was 
impeded  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Chinese  ; lie  afterwards 
reached  Leb  in  Ladakh  (1820 — 1825),  and  then  passed  through 
the  valley'  of  Cashmere,  which,  since  the  time  of  Rcmicr,  had 
only  been  visited  by  G.  Forster  (1783).  Before  bis  time, 
Tibet  liad  been  visited  by  Turner,  who  was  sent  on  a mission 
to  the  Teslioo  Lama,  the  high  priest  of  the  Buddhists,  and  on 
his  way  traversed  the  valleys  of  Bootaii. 

The  political  relations,  which  tiie  East  India  Company  were 
obliged  to  enter  into  with  the  countries  lying  on  both  banks  of 
the  Indus,  gave  rise  to  the  embassy  of  Mountstuart  Eljibiustone 
to  the  court  of  Cabul  (1809),  by  whom  the  whole  region  known 
by  the  name  of  Afghanistan,  which  till  then  had  remained 
almost  entirely  unexplored,  was  at  once  opened  to  us.  A 
similar  effect  was  jiroduced  by  Grant's  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Sind  (1809).  After  that  time,  Christie  and  Pottinger  traversed 
Bcluchistan,  and  those  regions  which  anciently  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Gedrosia  and  Ariana,  and  had  probably  not  been 
visited  by  any  European  since  Uie  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great : in  these  jounicys  they  discovered  the  table-land  of 
Kelat  (1810),  and  the  roads  which  lead  thence  to  Kerman  and 
Herat.  The  journey  of  Bunies  from  the  Indus  to  the  countries 
on  the  Oxus  river  made  some  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  hitherto  almost  unknown  regions ; and  still 
more  recently  the  visit  of  Lieutenant  Wood  to  the  lake,  wliich 
is  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  has  confirmed  Pliny’s  account  of 
lliat  river  rising  in  a lake,  and  furnished  new  evidence  of  the 
accuracy  of  Marco  Polo's  descriptions. 

Our  knowledge  of  Persia  has  likewise  received  very  im- 
pojtant  additions  in  modern  times,  especially  from  the  industry 
of  the  English.  This  also  has  been  a consequence  of  political 
relations.  Sir  Jolm  Malcolm,  tbe  author  of  the  classical 
lilstory  of  Persia,  and  Sir  Harford  Jones,  were  sent  to  the  court 
of  Tcbenui,  which  they  prevailed  iqjon  to  jdace  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Persian  army  in  their  hands,  and  to  permit  (hem  to 
examine  the  I’crsian  ])rovinces  with  reference  to  tlieir  capa- 
bilities for  defence.  The  result  of  these  geographical  researches 
was  an  improved  map  of  Persia,  and  a list  of  routes  through 
its  provinces,  published  by  Macdonald  Kimieir  in  Ins  'Geo- 
grapbicul  Memoir*  (1613),  who,  in  bis  travels  (1813-11), 
examined  also  tlic  roads  leading  through  Kurdistan,  Armenia, 
and  Asia  Minor.  Tins  information  was  greatly  increiwed  by 
J.  Moricr's  travels,  the  labours  of  Ouscley  in  oriental  geo- 
graphy and  literature,  by  Kcr  I’orter's  and  Rich's  researches  on 
Persian  antiquities  and  architecture,  and  B.  Frtiser's  travels, 
who  in  1821  advanced  to  Mushed  in  Kliorassan : Fraser  first 
determined  the  height  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  corrected, 
by  his  observations,  tbe  southern  sliorcs  of  the  Caspian  .Sea. 
The  recent  expedition  to  the  Euphrates  under  tlie  coninmiid  of 
Colonel  Chesney  has  made  great  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Euphrates  and  1 igris,  and  the  countries  adjoining  the 
banks  of  tliesc  rivers.  Various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Armenia  have  also  been  lecently  explored,  and  many 
valuable  communications  respecting  these  countries  have 


appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  .Society  of 
Ixnidon. 

Of  Indin  Itryovd  ihe  dnutjet  nothing  was  known  at  llie  cb*6e 
of  the  last  century  except  the  coasts  and  a few  |K»rts;  but  tbe 
increasing  jwwerof  ibe  Burrnan  empire  sooii  produced  prolifical 
rrdations  between  it  and  tbe  government  of  Calcutta,  which  in 
1795  sent  an  ambassador,  Col.  Symes,  to  the  court  of  Arnara- 
pura,  accoinjwnicd  l;y  the  naturalist  Sir  Fnuicis  Hamilton 
(Buchanan),  from  whom  we  have  the  first  authentic  account 
of  tlmt  country.  The  war  with  tbe  Burmese,  which  look  place 
in  1821-20,  made  us  ac<iuainted  with  the  valley  of  tlie  Ira- 
waddy,  up  to  the  capital  of  tlie  Burmaii  empire  ; and  tlie 
ceded  provinces  (Aracan,  Martaban,  Ac.),  as  well  as  the 
countries  which  were  (leclarerl  independent  by  llie  jieace  (Asam, 
Cosliar,  Muiiipore,  Ac.),  Ijegan  soon  to  explored.  During 
tlie  ncgolialioiis  for  jreacc,  Crawford  was  sent  to  Amarapura; 
and  be  siibsetjueiitly  ]iublisbed  an  account  of  the  liurma'i 
empire,  by  which  lie  cleared  up  tlie  geography  of  the  p.iiinsuU 
beyond  the  Ganges  as  much  as  he  had  previously  doue  by 
his  account  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China.  Tliis  work  and 
his  history  of  the  Indian  archipelago  liave  considerably 
enlarged  our  views  conceniing  tlie  least-known  portion  of 
India. 

Next  to  tbe  English  the  Russians  have  l>ecn  most  active  in 
extending  and  completing  our  geographical  knowledge  of  Asia. 
The  establishment  of  mines  in  Da*uria  on  tlie  Amur,  and  in 
the  Altai  mountains  between  the  Irtish  and  Oby,  led  to  the 
publication  of  several  interesting  travels.  The  most  valuable 
works  on  the  geography  of  Siberia  are  by  Messerschmidt  (1720), 
Dr.  Muller,  De  Lisle  de  la  Croyere,  Gmeliu,  fatlicr  and  son, 
Falk,  Pallas  (1720),  Georgi,  Sivers  (1791),  and,  in  our  times, 
Von  Ledebour  (1826),  Dr,  Meyer,  Aon  Bunge,  Hess,  A. 
Erman,  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1829).  The  periodi- 
cal missions  to  tlie  court  of  Peking  have  added  some  informa- 
tion concerning  the  table-land  which  extends  between  Siberia 
and  China,  especially  the  travels  of  Timkowski  (1819-21)  and 
those  of  A'on  Bunge  (1830),  who  first  ascertained  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  central  table-land  which  he  crossed  in  this  jouniey- 

The  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Asia  have  given  us  a more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus.  Peter  I.  ordered  a sur- 
vey of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  made,  which  was  executed  by 
Simonof,  and  thus  the  true  extent  and  form  of  that  immense 
lake  were  first  known.  In  tlie  war  against  Persia  in  1721-23, 
the  northern  ridges  of  Itlount  Caucasus  and  llie  countries 
watered  by  the  Kur  and  Aras  were  explored;  and  discoveries 
were  pushed  farther  soutli  in  1800,  when  the  jirovinceoC  Gmsia 
fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Russians.  The  valleys  of  the  Cau- 
casus were  visited  and  explored  by  Guldeiistadt,  Reineggs, 
A'on  Bibersteiii,  Klaproth  (1807),  Parrot,  and  M.  von  Engel- 
hardt  (1815),  Kupfer,  and  M.  Uniz  (1820),  who  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  reaebing  tbe  elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Elburz;  Parrot 
had  previously  ascended  the  Ararat. 

The  Russians  have  likewise  ^wnctxated  into  tlie  countries  east 
of  the  Caspian  .Sea,  and  surrounding  the  lake  of  Aral,  by  passing 
through  the  deserts  inhahitetl  by  tlie  KUirgliis  Kaniks.  This 
was  chiefly  eft'ected  by  tbe  missions  and  emlwissics  of  Nazarof 
to  Khokimnd  (1813),  if  Alurawicff  to  Khiwa  (1819),  of  Meycn- 
dorf  and  Kvcrsnninn  to  Bokhara  ^^1820),  and  of  A on  Berg, 
Lowebini,  Ac.,  to  the  Imke  ol  Aral. 

IV.  General  rtar  of  the  extent  and  f^irt  of  Asia. — Asia 
lies  to  the  cast  of  blurope  and  Africa.  It  is  separated  from 
Africa  by  seas,  except  at  one  jdace,  wbere  these  two  great  tlivi- 
sions  of  the  glolic  are  jolnetl  by  (be  narrow  i>tbnuis  of  Suez, 
lying  between  the  Mediterranean  mid  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Red  Sea.  It  is  connected  with  Euro|xr  by  extensive  tracts 
tinder  tlie  meridian  of  the  I'ral,  which  mountain  range,  togetlier 
with  tbe  low  and  desert  jilains  that  extend  along  the  lower  courec 
of  the  A'olga  and  the  nortlicni  extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
ought  to  be  considered  os  tlio  natural  liouudary  between  £uroj>e 
and  Asia. 

In  the  politic4il  changes,  to  wbicli  (be  nomadic  tribes  in  (be 
interior  of  Asia  were  frequently  subject,  some  of  them  were 
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elrUrn  tliroiigii  that  immense  gate,  wliich  opens  between  the 
I fill  range  ami  llie  Cauensus,  towards  the  eastern  parts  of 
Kiirope,  countries  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  a soil  fit  for 
agriculture;  and  in  tin’s  way  a continual  migration  was  ef- 
fectcil. 

1 he  area  of  Asia  is  more  than  fivo  limes  that  of  Europe;  and 
if  diOers  materially  in  figure  from  Europe  and  Africa.  Africa 
is  like  a l>ody  without  members,  but  Asia  extends  its  limbs  in 
three  directions,  preserving  at  tlie  same  time  a preponderant 
moss  of  body,  Eurojje,  oii  the  contrary,  wliicii  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  appendage  or  continuation  of  Asia,  exhibits  a 
j»reponderaiice  in  its  numerous  limbs  over  the  moss  of  tlie 
body. 

Ihe  great  mass  of  Asia  may  be  compared  to  a four-sided 
figure,  whose  four  unequal  angles  are  placed  respectively  on 
the  istlimns  of  Suez,  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
Cu|)e  Shalatzkoi  In  Siberia,  and  on  the  peninsula  adjacent  to 
the  Gulf  of  Cam,  east  of  Nova  Zcmblu.  It  consequently  ex- 
tends to  the  soutli  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  in  some  parts 
it  stretches  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  northern  side  of 
this  figure,  lying  within  and  parallel  to  the  Polar  Circle,  is  the 
shortest,  extending  only  about  2700  niiles;  that  near  the 
Tropic,  which  is  the  longest,  measures  upward  of  5000  miles. 
Eour-fiflhs  of  the  whole  area  of  Asia,  or  about  fourteen  millions 
of  scfuare  miles,  are  conipreheiuled  in  this  figure;  the  whole  of 
its  surface  amounts  to  about  seventeen  millions  and  a half  of 
square  miles. 

From  this  extensive  continental  mass,  which  may  be  con- 
sitlered  as  the  body  of  Asia,  its  members  project  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  in  the  form  of  peninsulas  ami  headlands. 
I'lie  ]x*ninsula  of  the  Tshuktshes  juts  out  towards  America 
(with  an  area  of  (11,000  square  miles) ; that  of  Kamtchatka 
contains  56,000  square  miles  ; that  of  Corea  is  of  equal  extent ; 
the  curved  arc  of  the  coasts  of  China  forms  a kind  of  peninsula ; 
and  three  extensive  peninsulas  stretch  out  into  the  seas  of  India 
and  Arabia, — ^tlie  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  occupying 
777,000  square  miles,  India  within  the  Ganges  comprehending 
upwards  of  a million  of  square  miles,  and  Arabia  about  an 
crjual  extent : the  three  last,  taken  together,  have  an  area 
nearly  equal  to  Kuro|)e.  The  peninsula  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia 
Minor,  like  a bridge  leading  to  Europe,  has  served  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  nations  and  of  civilization.  The  northern  coast 
alone,  though  much  more  indented  than  any  part  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  does  not  exhibit  jXMiinsuIas  of  great  dimensions. 
These  members,  which  may  be  considered  as  detached  from 
the  main  body  of  the  continent,  contain  nearly  three  millions 
and  a half  of  sejuare  miles. 

It  may  be  observed  tliat  tlie  extensive  tract  of  land  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  is  beyond  the  reach 
< f any  of  the  seas  enclosing  Asia,  is  far  sujrcrior  in  extent  to 
the  memlxTs  which  surround  it : this  tract  forms  what  may  be 
celled  Central  Aiia,  and  it  has  remained  in  a state  of  unclianged 
miiformily  in  manners  and  civilization,  whilst  its  appendages, 
wliich  lie  round  it,  have  undergone  numerous  revolutions,  and 
have  made  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

If  we  consider — and  we  think  we  ought  to  do  so—the  islands 
which  lie  near  a continent  os  its  insulated  members,  no  part  of 
(he  glol>c  e(]uuls  the  southcni  part  of  Asia  in  the  luxuriancy  of 
this  formation.  Here  lies  the  group  of  the  Sundas  with  its 
thousand  islands  and  islets,  the  most  extensive  archipelago  on 
the  glol>e,  which  fonns  an  easy  jxissage  to  the  continent  of 
Australia,  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ami  its  immerons  groups 
of  islands.  Thus  -/Vsia  exhibits  the  greatest  contrasts  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Its  interior  presents  to  our  view  tlie  most 
extensive,  uninterrupted  solid  mass  of  land;  and  its  southern 
extremity  is  more  split  into  separate  members,  and  varies  more 
in  rapid  succession  of  land  and  sea,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
glolie  of  equal  extent. 

Asia,  exhibiting  such  characteristics  in  its  outline,  is  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  form  of  its  surface,  on  wltich  the  climate, 
and  coiiscf^ueutly  the  vegetation  and  animal  kingdom  of  its 
dill'erent  jiarts  must  chiclly  depend.  In  examining  the  other 


divisions  of  (he  globe,  we  find  that  Australia  cxbibits  level  and 
comparatively  low  countries  without  many  higli  mountain- 
ranges,  as  far  as  we  yet  know.  Africa  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  pirts,  (be  soutliern  of  which  forms  an  almost  uni- 
form table-land,  whilst  tlie  northern,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Atlas  region,  may  be  considered  as  a lowland.  Europe  con- 
tains plains  of  small  extent  lying  between  dispersed  mountain- 
groiqis  and  ridges;  but  these  plains  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  parts.  In  America  the  highest  land  lies  on  one 
side,  occupying  its  western  coast  from  tlie  extreme  north  to  (be 
south : it  forms  the  most  extensive  system  of  mountain-chains 
on  the  globe,  whicli  enclose  within  tlieir  arms  elevated  plateaus, 
but  of  comparatively  small  extent.  Asia  exliibits  different 
features.  The  whole  mass  of  the  interior  continent  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation  'above  the  sea,  and  tins  elevated  mass, 
of  which  (lie  high  table-lands  occupy  by  far  the  greatest  extent, 
is  not  ]daced  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  whole  mass,  but 
occupies  its  centre. 

From  tlicse  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  Asia,  the 
surface  descends  in  gradual  and  diversified  terraces  and  slopes 
to  the  lowlands  which  surround  them.  The  table-lands  them- 
selves are  traversed  by  numerous  mountain-chains,  and  aie  en- 
closed by  high  ranges;  but  tliough  these  mountains  are  among 
the  highest  and  most  extensive  on  the  globe,  they  occupy,  when 
compared  with  the  table-lands,  a comparatively  small  surface. 
Their  influence  on  climate  and  organic  nature  cannot  therefore 
be  equal  to  that  which  the  table-lands  (liemselves  exercise,  and 
consequently  their  relation  to  these  latter  is  only  subordinate. 
Tins  observation  applies  even  to  the  colossal  range  of  tlie 
Himahiya,’ wliich  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  exten- 
sive systems  of  table-lands  that  occupy  central  Asia. 

The  table-lands,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  form  two  ‘ 
se;)arate  systems  diflorent  both  in  extent  and  in  elevation  : they 
are,  as  it  were,  two  terraces,  a higher  and  a lower  one.  The 
Eastern  system  of  these  talile-lands  comprehends  tlie  plateau  of 
Tibet  and  that  of  the  great  desert  called  Gobi,  ami  the  coun- 
tries lying  between  them;  it  rises  from  4000  to  10,000  feet, 
and  in  some  ports  still  more,  above  the  sea.  The  Western 
system,  containing  the  plateau  of  Iran  (Persia),  does  not  gene- 
rally attain  the  height  of  4000  feet.  Tlie  latter  may  occupy 
an  area  of  about  1,700,000  square  miles;  the  former,  which  is 
more  than  thrice  os  large  in  extent,  contains  about  7,600,000 
square  miles,  and  both  taken  together  more  than  two-fiftlis  of 
all  Asia;  the  remainder  of  the  continent  is  occupied  partly  by 
the  terraces,  by  the  intervention  of  which  tlie  table-lands  sink 
gradually  towards  the  lowlands,  and  partly  by  the  lowlands 
themselves.  The  length  of  both  systems  of  fable-lands  taken 
together  and  measured  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Corea, 
is  upwards  of  5500  miles.  Its  breadth  from  south  to  north 
varies  considerably ; it  occupies  in  its  greatest  extent  on  the 
cast,  between  its  southern  boundary  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunnan  and  tlie  nortliera  in  the  country  of  tlie  Mautslm  Tuii- 
guses,  from  ISOO  to  2000  miles;  but  on  the  west,  between  the 
coasts  of  Carmania  and  Gedrosia  in  Beloocbistan,and  the  steep 
slopes  to  the  lowlands  of  Buchuria,  the  breadth  is  less  than 
700  miles. 

Tlie  boundary  of  these  jdateau  regions  is  marked  by  the 
mountain-ranges  of  'I'aurus  and  Caucasus  at  the  north-western 
extremity,  and  by  Mount  Elburz  at  its  slope  towards  the  Cas- 
pian Sea;  it  afterwards  advances  farther  north  in  tlie  Altai 
range  in  Siberia,  and  on  tlie  north-eastern  extremity  it  is 
bounded  by  the  alpine  region  of  Da-uria.  On  the  east  the 
boniidary  is  indicated  by  the  mountain-ranges  in  wcstuni 
Cliina,  which  liave  no  common  name,  but  extend  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall  to  the  Snow  Mountains 
(Siucle  Shun)  in  Kuang-si  and  Yunnan  noilluvard,  to  the 
innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  southern  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  Himalaya  range  and  its  branches,  extending 
eastward  and  westward,  tlic  latter  of  whicii  ore  known  by  the 
name  of  Hiudu-Coosli  or  Hindu-Kuh.  Fartiier  to  the  west^ 
where  the  plateau  of  Iran  projects  towards  the  south,  the  region 
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of  llie  tnble-laixl  is  se|)orated  from  the  Imliaii  Sea  by  the 
mountains  of  IlelucliUtan,  ami  tlicnce  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Persia 
by  the  steep  Persian  niountuin' range,  whicli 'extends  along  the 
coast  of  the  gulf,  and  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  on  the 
east : it  afterwards  joins  the  chains  of  Taurus  and  Amanus, 
where  the  Tigris  and  the  Kuplirates  issue  from  tlic  mountains. 
Here  the  boundary  between  tire  lowlands  of  Mcso])otamia  and 
the  table-land  is  very  distinctly  marked ; and  from  this  ]>oint 
the  range  proceeds  westward,  uniler  tlie  name  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  fills,  together  with  tlie  table-lands  enclosed  between  its 
arms,  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia. 

liotli  systems  of  table-lands  are  so  connected,  that,  properly 
$|)eaking,  they  form  only  one  elevated  and  continuoiis  pro- 
tuberance on  the  surface  of  the  eartli,  but  they  decrease  con- 
siderably in  breadth  where  they  join  one  anotlier  ; and  exactly 
at  this  point  of  junction  numerous  high  masses  rise  and  form 
an  extensive  mountain-knot,  where  the  ranges  of  the  Himalaya, 
Hindu'Kuli,  Thsungling,  and  Belur-Tagh,  meet  one' another. 
Thus  these  tabic-lands  are,  at  the  same  time,  joined  and  se- 
parated in  a very  characteristic  manner. 

From  tlie  extremity  of  these  table-lands,  especially  on  the 
south-east  and  north-east,  soutli-west  and  north-west,  there 
issue  several  separate  mountain-chains,  not  connected  with  one 
another,  but  which  form  more  or  less  a part  of  the  table-lands 
themselves.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity,  the  highland  of 
Central  Asia,  as  far  as  regards  its  surface  and  its  extremities, 
appears  no  less  indented  and  cut  into  several  divisions  and 
members  than  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  in  its  shores  and 
in  its  exterior  figure.  The  valleys,  which  are  produced  by 
this  indentation  on  the  borders  of  the  table-lands,  oiler  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  progress  of  civilization.  For,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the  highland  of  Asia  does  not  sink  on  one 
side  only,  but  on  all  sides  and  towards  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass ; it  also  sinks  towards  different  oceans,  which  are  separated 
from  the  highland  by  extensive  jjlains,  varying  greatly  in  mag- 
nitude and  form.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the  valleys 
formed  by  the  indentations  in  the  exterior  margins  of  the  high- 
lands, has  given  rise  to  numerous  and  most  extensive  river-sys- 
tems, which,  descending  through  the  iiitervening  terraces,  di- 
rect tlieir  winding  course  towards  the  north,  south,  west,  and 
eiist,  and  thus  give  to  the  distant  internal  countries  of  this  con- 
tinent the  advantage  of  an  easy  communication  with  the  ocean. 

The  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia  is  divided  from  the  Western, 
or,  more  accurately,  the  table-land  of  western  Tibet  is  divided 
from  that  of  eastern  Iran,  bet>veeu  the  meridians  of  Balkii  and 
Cabul,  by  a tract  of  a peculiar  nature.  The  Eastern  Highland, 
being  much  larger  in  extent  and  of  higher  elevation,  presents 
more  rigid  forms,  and  has  the  figure  of  an  irregtilar  trapezium  ; 
the  Western  has  the  form  of  a rectangle  extending  towards  the 
north-west,  and  is  in  every  respect  of  a milder  cliaracter.  The 
mountain-knot  formed  at  the  common  junction  of  the  several 
mountain-ranges,  wliich  the  companions  of  Alexander  called 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Himlu- 
Coosh,  is  an  extensive  Alpine  region,  or  rather  a mountain- 
isthmus,  extending  between  tlic  lowlands  of  Bucharia  ami  of 
Inilin,  and  nnitiiig  both  highlands. 

To  this  peculiarity  of  form  iu  tins  part  of  Asia  wc  must  add 
another,  namely,  the  parallelism  observable  in  tlie  direction  of 
the  mountain-ranges  wliicli  form  the  southern  border  of  the 
highlands,  or,  in  other  words,  their  soiitberii  slopes.  They 
extend  in  a diagonal  direction  from  E.S.E,  to  W.N.W,  The 
Himalaya  range,  which  forms  tlie  slope  of  tlie  table- land  of 
Tibet,  and  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  Caliulistan,  n 
distance  of  nearly  2800  miles,  is  parallel  to  the  Taurus  range, 
which,  bordering  the  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  south,  extends 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  ami  is  nearly  of  ctjual  length. 

This  southern  chain  of  the  Taurus  system  is  also  jiarallel  to 
the  mountain  range  which  himmU  the  Highland  of  Iran  on  the 
north,  and  which,  considered  os  a continuation  of  the  mouritaiii- 
regioii  of  the  Hindu-Coosh,  is  traced  to  the  Demavend  anil 
Elburz  near  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence 


through  AivTbijaii  and  Armenia,  though  its  surface  exhibits 
great  varieties  in  this  part  of  its  courrie.  It  terminates  with 
Olympus  and  the  lieights  of  Ida  on  the  shores  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  presents  towards  the  Black  Sea  rajiid  slo|>e8.  Tliis 
northern  chain  of  tlie  Taurus  system  is  nearly  equal  in  lengtii 
to  the  southern,  extending  upwards  of  2.'>00  miles.  The  Cau- 
casus itself,  which  extends  a)>out  CSO  miles  on  tlie  isthmus 
which  se|iarates  tlie  Caspian  from  the  Black  Sea,  tliougb  it  is 
some  distance  farther  to  the  north,  has  nearly  the  same  general 
direction. 

But  this  parallelism,  so  remarkable  in  the  Western  High- 
land, is  not  oliserved  in  tlie  Eastern.  Here  too,  indeed,  si/me 
of  tlie  mountain-ranges  which  traverse  tlie  talde-lands  run  in 
the  direction  of  west  and  east ; but  this  is  not  the  case  with  tlie 
principal  cliaiiis,  the  Kuen-lueii  (35®  3(F  .N.  lat.),  the  Thian- 
shan  (12®  N.  lat),  and  the  Altai  mountaini,  farther  to  the 
north.  In  these  mountain  ranges  a decided  divergency  is  ob- 
servable. The  distance  between  tliem  widens  as  they  {roceed 
eastward  till  the  most  southern  of  tlieir  members,  funned  by 
the  mountains  of  India  lieyond  the  Ganges,  terroinates  on  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  opposite  the  .Sunda  islands ; and  tlie 
most  northern,  the  Baikal  and  Da-tirian  range,  which  traverses 
the  countries  on  the  Gulf  of  Okhotsk  and  the  peninsula  of  the 
Tsbuktshes,  approaches  the  most  northern  shores  of  North 
America. 

This  diversity  in  the  form  of  the  surface  of  Ea«1em  and 
Western  Asia  has  had  corresponding  effects  on  tlie  civilization 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  divergency  of  the  mountain-ranges  iu 
tlie  eastern  regions  placed  the  nations  inbabiling  them  at  greater 
distances,  whilst  the  convergency  in  the  centre  and  in  the 
western  region  produced  a nearer  approximation  and  mure  easy 
communication.  But,  after  all,  the  great  features  of  its  surface, 
which  determine  its  capabilities  of  infiuenc'mg  organic  nature 
aud  the  history  of  men,  exhibit  a marked  direction  east  and 
west. 

To  form  a complete  picture  of  tlie  varieties  in  the  surface  of 
Asia,  we  must  add  to  these  mountain-ranges,  which  extend  in 
a diagonal  direction,  others  w'hich  meet  them  nearly  at  right 
angles.  Such  are  the  Belur-Tagh,  or  Beloro,  which  is  as- 
cended in  passing  from  the  deep  steppes  of  Bucharia  eastward 
to  the  high  table-laud  of  Turkistan,  and  the  towns  of  Kaslighar 
and  Yarkand;  and  the  Soliman  range,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Iran,  which  must  be  traversed  in  passing  from  the  lowlands 
of  India  to  the  table-land  of  Persia.  These  mountain-chains 
complete  the  characteristic  features  of  the  surface  of  Asia, 

We  have  remarked  that  the  two  great  systems  of  high  fcible- 
land  are  connected  by  an  Alpine  region  which  extends  !x*tw  eai 
the  fur  advjuicing  angles  of  two  lowlands ; that  of  India  from 
the  soutl),  and  that  of  Bucharia  from  tlie  north,  which  seem  to 
tend  to  meet  one  another,  but  arc  interrupted  by  the  high  sum- 
mits of  the  mountain-region.  Such  a juxta-i»ositioii  of  all  the 
great  features  which  nature  exhibits  on  the  surface  of  the  glolic, 
oil  such  a colossal  scale,  and  in  so  limited  a space,  makes  this 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  s{>ots  on  the  face  of  our  planet. 
This  maximum  of  the  contrasts  of  natural  features,  jdaced  in 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  is  the  principal  characteristic  w Inch 
distinguishes  Asia.  By  drawing  a circle  w ilh  a radius  of  a 
few  hundred  miles  round  this  common  centre,  we  comprehend 
in  it  the  countries  of  Ctoshmere,  Sogdiana,and  CalmlistAn,  the 
ancient  empires  of  Bactria,  Delhi,  and  SamarcAml,  the  cold 
table-lands  of  Tilvt,  of  Kbotan,  and  of  Kashghar,  up  to  the 
ancient  Seres  and  Paroimmisada? ; the  most  elevated  snow- 
topped  summits  on  the  glol>e,  the  richest  and  most  diversitird 
Alpine  regions  and  valleys,  the  sources  of  the  gre^itest  and,  in  on 
historical  point  of  view,  the  most  remarkable  rivers  of  rentinl 
Asia,  the  Penj-ab  of  tlie  Indians  on  the  south,  the  famous 
Mawar-al-nahr  on  the  north,  and  the  richest  plains  in  these 
lowlands;  wc  have  Persia  on  the  west,  India  on  the  east,  Bu- 
charia, Turkistan,  and  Tibet,  on  the  north.  It  is  the  centic  of 
Asia  fixed  by  nature;  one  of  the  great  jiliysical  influences 
which  prompted  man  to  progress  and  to  civilization  in  the 
early  ages  of  his  history.  How  numerous  and  powerful  must 
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be  tlic  inducements  to  change  in  a country  where  the  climates 
of  the  polar  region  come  nearly  in  contact  with  those  of  tro- 
pical countries  intermingled  with  the  temperate  zone  ; aiul 
wliere  this  diversity  of  climate  is  found  within  a space  so 
limited,  and  yet  diversified  by  hundreds  of  difl'erent  slopes, 
terraces,  and  valleys,  which,  partly  watered  by  rivers  and  tor- 
rents, and  partly  entirely  without  running  water,  are  placed 
near  one  another,  but  rise  to  very  dilTeient  levels  above  tlie 
sea.  What  an  influence  must  such  a country  exercise  on  or- 
ganic nature,  and  on  the  civilization  and  history  of  man;  and 
how  powerful  must  this  influence  have  been  througli  all  tlie 
generations  that  the  human  race  has  existed! 

To  these  two  great  and  ciioiacteristic  features,  namely,  the 
8])litting  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  continent  into  penin- 
suhis  and  innumerable  islands,  and  the  great  contrasts  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  the  surface  in  the  centre,  we  must  add  a tliird, 
which  is  peculiar  to  Westeni  Asia.  This  characteristic  feature 
is  partly  its  external  form,  and  piirtly  its  geographical  position 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  ancient  world.  As  Asia  is  here  connected 
with  Europe  and  Africa,  the  tliree  great  divisions  of  the  globe 
are  thus  brought  iiito  contact,  and  the  intercourse  thus  esta- 
blished between  the  diflerent  nations  that  inhabit  them,  is  still 
more  facilitated  by  the  great  maritime  roads  wliich  nature  has 
placed  in  tliis  centre  of  the  ancient  world — the  Gulfs  of  Arabia 
and  Persia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  sea  which 
extends  between  Egypt  ami  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  This 
part  of  Asia  is  not  characterized  like  the  south-east  by  being 
split  into  manifold  divisions  and  members,  by  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  arc  multiplied  and  diversified,  and  the  iiitcr- 
course  of  nations  and  their  progress  in  civilization  facilitated; 
nor  does  it  exhibit  great  contrasts  in  the  form  of  its  surface: 
but  we  find  here,  in  the  western  regions  of  Asia,  more  tlian  at 
any  other  place,  extensive  countries  surrounded  and  penetrated 
by  considerable  branches  of  the  sea — a cliaraclerislic  which  is 
rendered  more  important  by  occurring  in  a place  where  the 
east  and  the  west  appruacli  one  another. 

Such  are  the  great  features  which  characterize  tlie  external 
form  and  tl»e  interior  surface  of  Asia.  We  shall  attempt  to 
indicate  the  peculiar  character  of  each  of  these  great  natural 
divisions. 

First  of  the  Eastern  Highland,  or  system  of  table-lands. 
Tlie  axis  of  its  elevation,  or  its  highest  part,  lies  in  a direction 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  begins  between  Caslimere, 
Badakshan,  and  the  Thsungling,  on  one  side,  and  the  Kallas 
mountains,  and  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manassarowara  and  Hrawan- 
hrad  in  Tibet,  on  the  other,  east  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges; 
it  extends  to  the  snow-covered  heights  of  Mount  In-shan,  si- 
tuated at  the  most  nurtheni  bend  of  the  Hoangho  river,  and 
thence  it  traverses  the  Kliing-khau  mountains  cast  of  the  lake 
of  Baikal,  wltich  form  the  southern  and  south-eastern  border  of 
the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  to  the  most  northern  heiid  of  the  river 
Amur,  which  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  axis.  On  this  most  elevated  part  of  the  Eastern  Highland 
the  table-lands  of  Great  and  Little  Tibet  probably  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  10,000  to  1 1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
(those  of  Little  Tibet  measured  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
SaUdru  or  Setlcdge) ; and  perhaps  the  elevation  of  the  descit 
of  the  Gobi,  about  the  lake  of  Khu-khu-nor,  or  Kuko-nor,  is 
not  much  less.  Farther  to  the  north-east,  the  great  caravan- 
road,  which  traverses  the  desert  of  Gobi  between  Kiachta  and 
Puking,  the  table-lands  sink  considerably,  and  attain  only  the 
height  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  This  axis  of  the  highland^ 
wliich  is  inhabited  by  Tibetan  and  Mongol  tribes,  is  not  pa- 
rallel to  the  separate  mountain-chains  which  traverse  the  irre- 
gular tra|)czium  of  tlie  higliland  from  west  to  east,  hut  cuts 
them  in  a diagonal  direction.  That  ])art  of  Uie  highland 
which  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  axis  seems  to  contain 
some  very  high  tabic-lands ; hut  the  greater  part  of  it  is  pro- 
bably occupied  by  high  mountain-ranges,  which  descend  to- 
wards the  adjacent  low-countries  with  a rapid  and  steep  de- 
clivity, and  by  themselves  constitute  the  most  extensive 
mountain-region  of  the  globe,  This  Alpine  region,  however, 


if  we  except  a small  jiart  of  the  Himalaya  range,  is  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  Europeans. 

To  t):c  north  and  north-west  of  the  axis  extends  the  greater 
of  the  two  triangles  which  comjwse  the  trapezium  of  the  East- 
ern Highland  of  Asia.  It  sinks  gradually  towards  the  lakes 
of  Baikal,  Zaizang,  ami  Aral,  forming  a series  of  terraces  which 
continually  exhibit  less  of  the  cliaraclerislic  features  of  the 
table-lands,  till  they  terminate  with  the  steppes  round  the 
lake  of  Aral,  These  steppes,  therefore,  do  not  form  a part  of 
the  highland,  but  of  the  low  plains  which  surround  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  the  lake  of  Aral.  At  present  only  the  elevation 
of  the  large  lakes  which  lie  on  the  northern  borders  of  the 
lowest  terraces,  and  in  their  most  depressed  cavities,  has  been 
determined  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  The  lake  of  Zai- 
zang is  upwards  of  IfiOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  the  measurement  of  Ledebour  and  Humboldt;  the 
lake  of  Baikal  nearly  1800  feet,  according  to  Erman ; and 
Kiaclita,  the  great  commercial  town  between  Siberia  and 
China,  situated  on  a second  and  higher  terrace,  is  2530  feet 
above  the  sea,  according  to  the  barometrical  measurement  of 
Erman.  During  the  latest  Russian  mission  to  China,  a series 
of  heiglds  was  ascertained  across  the  Gobi  by  Bunge  and  Dr. 
Fuss,  from  Kiachta  to  Peking ; and  it  was  found,  that  tlie 
pass  leading  over  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Dshir-galantu, 
lying  south  of  the  Chinese  provincial  capital  Urga,  and  on  the 
south  of  the  river  Tola,  is  only  5005  feet  above  the  sea;  and 
that  on  tlie  southern  border  of  the  Gobi,  not  far  north  of  Peking, 
the  highest  mountain-passes  which  are  crossed  by  the  great 
Chinese  wall  are  only  5525  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Between  Urga  and  the  great  wall  extends  the  desert  called 
the  Gobi.  It  is  not  a level  plain,  but  sinks  towards  the  middle, 
where  it  is  about  3000  and  in  some  places  only  2600  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  forms  a long  extended  flat  valley,  lying  from  west 
to  east.  The  lowest  jiart  of  this  valley  is  occupied  by  the 
proper  Gobi,  called  also  Sliamo  (i.  e.,  sea  ot  sand)  ; its  surface 
is  covereil  with  sand,  and  abounds  in  salt.  In  all  its  extent  it 
displays  the  traces  and  phenomena  of  having  once  been  covered 
by  tlie  sea,  and  among  tlie  Mongols  a notion  still  exists  that  it 
will  again  be  filled  with  water. 

Farther  to  the  west,  towards  the  Gobi  of  Hami,  called  Han- 
hai,  or  the  Dry  Sea,  the  table-land  probably  rises  again,  but  still 
fartiier  to  the  west  it  appears  to  be  furrowed  longitudinally 
from  west  to  east  by  a wide  and  extensive  depression  of  the 
surface.  We  are  induced  to  make  such  a conjecture  by  the 
course  of  the  large  river  which  traverses  Kashghar  mid  Yark- 
and, and  running  eastward  terminates  in  tlie  lake  Lop,  which 
probably  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley.  The  culture 
of  cotton  and  the  vine  in  Chinese  Turkistan,  along  the 
tract  indicated,  together  with  its  numerous  commercial  towns 
(Kashghar,  Yarkand,  Aksu,  Kutsche,  Karashar,  Turfan,  Hami), 
which  are  traversed  by  the  great  road  leading  over  Central 
Asia  to  China,  render  it  very  probable,  that  this  valley  is  not 
much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ami  that  the  countries 
ill  this  direction  ofl'er  no  great  obstacles  to  travelling.  This 
valley  is  bound  by  two  high  mountain-chains,  running  west  and 
east,  of  which  that  to  the  north  is  called  the  Thian-Slian 
(Bogdo  Oola)  range,  and  the  southern  the  Kuen-luu  (Koul- 
koun)  mountains.  These  two  extensive  mountain-ranges  may 
be  called  the  interior  mouiitain-chains  oi  the  Eastern  High- 
land of  Asia:  the  Altai  mountains  on  the  north,  and  the 
i Himalaya  range  on  the  south,  constitute  the  exterior  inouiitaiii- 
clittius  of  this  elevated  region. 

Between  these  four  extensive  mountain-systems  lie  the  three 
wide  plains  which  occupy  the  central  countries  of  Asia,  and  in 
which  respectively  are  found  the  three  largo  lakes  of  Ualkasli, 
Lop,  and  Tengri.  These  three  plains  connirehend  the  tluce 
countries  known  under  the  names  of  Zungary,  Tangut,  and 
Tibet,  and  their  general  level  probably  rises  higher  as  they 
advance  from  north  to  south. 

The  mountain-chains  of  the  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia  are 
litlle  known  to  us,  if  we  except  a small  portion  ol  tlie  Altai 
mountains,  and  a part  of  tl>e  Hiuialaya  range.  Ol  the  Altai 
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mountains,  only  flic  most  western  rlclgog,  to  the  cast  of  Semi- 
pnhitinsk,  In’twoen  tl»e  rivors  Jitisli  and  01)y,  have  l>een  ex- 
plored, and  here  only  their  mnihern  slopes,  which  are  known 
hy  the  name  of  (he  Altai  Ore  Mountains  (or  Erzgehurfje), 
Lccause  they  yield  annually  70,000  marks  of  silver  and  1000 
marks  of  gold;  they  rise  near  Kolywan  to  alnait  r)100  feet 
nhove  the  sea.  lint  the  higher  snow-topped  ranges  called  the 
Altai  Ilielki,  in  which  excellent  jasper  ami  poiphyry  are  found, 
and  which  extend  lartlier  to  tlie  east,  near  the  lake  (»f  'J’elezkoi» 
attain  a height  of  10,000  feet  and  upwards,  Neitlicr  the 
woody  mountains  surrounding  the  lake  of  Uaikal,  nor  the 
Da-urian  ranges,  which  contain  rich  veins  of  silver,  iiave  so 
great  an  elevation,  though  their  height  has  not  been  ascertained 
hy  actual  measurement.  They  are  however  remarkable  for 
their  form;  tlreir  tops  do  not  present  craggy  summits,  but 
rather  extensive  and  nearly  level  plains  like  the  table-lands. 

'Ihe  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  highland  are  not 
known,  except  at  a lew  sjjots,  wliich  have  been  traversed  hy 
travellers  and  caravans.  Neither  tlieir  height,  direction,  nor 
I>osition  is  exactly  ascertained. 

1 he  Himalaya,  or  Himmaleh,  I\Iountains  extend  along  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  Hindustan,  and  constitute  likewise 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Asam.  They  are 
situated  between  27“  and  3-3°  N.  lat.  and  73“  and  9S°  E.  long. 
Tlie  most  western  portion  (between  73°  and  8S“  E.  long.)  lies 
in  a general  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  forming  a 
slightly-curved  line,  so  that  the  novth-wcsfeni  extremity  runs 
north-north-west,  and  the  .south-eastern  nearly  due  cast.  U’lie 
eastern  portion  (between  88“  and  98°  E.  lung.)  runs  west  and 
east.  In  the  first  direction  tlic  range  extends  more  than  900 
miles,  and  in  the  last  about  COO;  its  whole  length  is  1500 
miles.  Its  breadth,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  varies  between  80 
and  120  miles.  The  whole  range  may  therefore  occupy  a sur- 
face of  150,000  squaie  miles  and  upwards. 

This  extensive  mountain  range  lies  between  two  jdains,  a 
low  and  level  one,  which  is  drained  by  the  Ganges  and  the 
Brahmapootra,  and  extends  along  its  south->vestern  and 
southern  declivity,  and  the  elevated  ami  partly  hilly  table- 
land ot  Tibet,  which  lies  to  the  north-east  and  north  of  the 
range.  The  jjlaiii  of  Ihe  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  at  its 
southern  extremity,  is  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  and 
Avhere  it  is  farthest  from  the  shore  its  elevation  does  not 
muck  exceed  1000  feet.  The  table-land  of  Tibet,  as  far  as  it 
is  known,  rises  to  the  elevation  of  10,000  feet  and  more.  The 
Himalaya  Mountains  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
tensive slope,  by  which  tlie  elevated  table-land  of  Tibet 
descends  to  the  low  plain  of  tlie  Ganges.  But  as  in  most 
cases  where  two  plains  of  difierent  elevations  lie  near  one 
another,  the  descent  by  whicli  the  Itigher  sinks  down  to  the 
level  ot  the  lower  is  partly  occupied  by  a mountain-range 
running  along  the  bonier  of  the  more  elevated  plain,  so  the 
Himalaya  ftlountains  rise  far  above  tlie  level  of  the  table- 
land nl  Tibet,  and  where  they  are  contiguous  to  it  they  con- 
stitute an  uninterrupted  range,  covered  with  snow  in  its  wliole 
extent,  with  tlie  exception  of  a few  mountain -posses,  which 
are  partly  free  from  snow  (luring  the  hottest  months.  They 
terminate  on  tlie  plain  of  tlie  Ganges,  in  a wull-likc  range 
from  JOOO  to  5000  feet  high,  which  however  is  frequently 
broken  hy  gaps  tliroiigh  which  the  rivers  escape  that  carry 
oflT  the  water  collected  in  the  interior  of  tlie  mountain-region, 
riiis  interior  tract  between  the  two  border-ranges  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  form  of  its  surface  in  dilVercnl  parts. 

The  most  north-western  extremity  of  the  Himalaya  is 
separated  from  the  extensive  mountain-region  of  Eastern 
J'ersia,  which,  (roin  its  liighest  inomitain-raiige,  has  ohluined 
the  name  of  Hindu  Coosh,  liy  Dm  narrow  valley  of  Die  Indus. 
This  valley  has  not  been  visited  hy  Euro]Kjans,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  the  course  of  the  Indus  thrmigli  it,  except  that  it  is 
probably  more  than  CD  milw  i„  length.  M e know,  liowevcr, 
that  a high  snow-topped  range  protrudes  into  the  must  northern 
bend  of  the  river,  and  skirts  its  banks  ns  far  south  os  tlic  neigh- 
bourhood of  Attock.  This  range,  called  Die  (,Wic  Moun- 


tains, constitutes  therefore  the  most  north-MCstein  extremity  of 
the  Himalaya. 

The  river  .Sutlej,  an  afTliient  of  the  Indus,  originates  on  the 
fahlo-land  of  Til>et,  and  traverses  ilie  Himalaya  l>etween  31“ 
ami  32“  N.  lul.  in  its  winding  course  from  east  to  we^L  That 
portion  of  the  inountaiiis  which  lies  Ixrlween  the  valleys  of 
the  Indus  and  Sutlej  forms  towards  the  table-land  <rf  Tibet,  so 
far  as  is  known,  one  uninlerrupted  range;  its  nortliem  jxirtioii, 
which  encloses  the  valley  of  Cadirnire  on  the  north-east,  is 
called  hy  the  natives  of  tliat  country  'I'ilxl  Panjahl ; tlie 
southern,  Ijetween  tlie  upjxrr  course  of  the  Chiiiab  and  the 
Scchoo,  hears  the  name  of  the  i^aralasa  Mountains.  At  the 
point  of  junction  of  these  two  ranges  (U*t«ceji  33^  atF  ami 
3tl°  '1(K  N.  lat.)  are  its  highest  summits,  the  Mer  and  Ser, 
which  rise  considerably  above  the  snow-covered  range,  but 
their  elevation  has  not  been  determined.  PVom  thb.  elevated 
range,  the  mountain-region  spreads  soutli-we>t  alxmt  80  miles, 
and  is  formed  of  several  ranges  jiarallel  to  the  {ninctpal  range, 
but  at  unequal  distances  from  one  anotlier,  so  tliat  the  >alU  ys 
which  are  enclosed  by  them  arc  of  difierent  widtlis.  Though 
the  ranges  themselves  are  not  covered  with  snow  in  all  their 
extent,  they  contain  several  summits  which  rise  far  aU/Ve  the 
snow-liiie.  These  ranges  are  not  continuous,  but  several  breaks 
of  considerable  extent  occur  between  them.  Tlie  valleys 
which  lie  between  tlic  ranges  are  jjrob.ibly  between  5900  and 
7000  feet  above  tlie  sea.  The  best  known  is  the  valley  of 
Cashmire,  which  is  nearly  enclosed  l»y  snow-covered  moun- 
tains, on  tlie  north-east  by  the  Tibet  Panjabi  range,  and  cn 
the  south-west  hy  the  Peer  Panjalil  ^Mountains. 

Twelve  mountain-passes  connect  the  valley  of  Cashmire 
with  the  adjacent  countries,  among  which  the  four  following 
are  the  most  frequented  I,  the  Kandriball  Pass  over  the 
T'ihct  Panjabi  range  (near  34°  20'  N.  lat.)  to  Leh  or  Ladak, 
on  tile  table-land  of  Tibet ; 2,  the  .Sagam  P.iw,  from  Islam- 
abad in  Cashmire  to  Kishtewar  and  Jummu  on  the  Chiiiab; 
3,  the  Barramulla  Pass,  traversing  the  Peer  Panjabi  range  by 
Canhoni  to  Prunch  ; and  4,  the  Barramulla  Pass,  running 
along  the  course  of  the  river  Jhilum  to  Mozufierabad  and 
Attock.  The  passes  w’hich  traverse  the  Paralasa  Mountains 
are  little  known,  except  the  Para  Laha  Pass,  which  travcrsci 
the  mountains  between  32°  and  33°  N.  lat,  and  leads  from 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Ciiiuab  to  I.eli. 

M e know  very  little  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  range, 
except  that  at  its  western  extremity,  where  Die  ofisets  of  the 
Gosseie  Mountains  approach  the  Indus  south  of  Attock,  ex- 
tensive layers  of  rock-salt  occur,  which  are  worked  to  a great 
extent.  As  to  tlie  other  natural  riches  of  tliis  portion  of  the 
Himalaya,  Cashmire  may  jjcrhaps  be  considered  as  otTering 
the  most  favourable  specimen.  Tlie  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
range  is  now  subject  to  i^Xaliarnja  Uunjit  Sing,  the  raja  of 
Lahore. 

M e jiass  to  the  central  part  of  the  Himalaya,  or  that  w hich 
extends  hehveeu  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  and  Bootaii  (from  77° 
to  8S°  E.  long.).  Here  the  mountain  region  is  about  lOU  miles 
across,  ami  is  not  conijKiscd  of  ^larallcl  ranges,  but  enormous 
mouiituin-mnsses  protrude  from  the  princijial  range  nearly  to 
the  middle  of  the  moutitain-region.  These  masses,  wliich  arc 
of  great  extent  and  elevation,  contain  between  them  only  a few 
transverse  nniTow  valleys,  which,  wlien  compared  with  the 
height  and  extent  of  the  surrounding  niouiitains,  may  appro- 
priately lie  called  ravines.  Such  protruding  masses  are  the 
Mnral-ka-kamla  Moiinlains  hetwren  the  valley  of  the  .Sutlej 
am!  the  upjicr  hranchesof  the  Jumna,  which  exhibit  numerous 
peaks  rising  to  between  18,000  and  20,000  feet  al>ove  the  sea;  the 
Mamijri  Mountains,  with  their  extensive  snow-field,  between 
llio  Sujiin,  a tributary  of  tlie  Jumna,  and  Ihe  last  mentioned 
river;  the  ITicIm-ka-Dumla  Moimlaiiis  between  tlie  Jumna 
and  the  Bh.aglitralee,  llie  priiiciiwil  branch  of  the  Ganges.  Far- 
ther ea<^t  lie  the  monntnin-ninsses  of  .Tamili  ami  of  Ihe  Panch- 
Kedar,  which  willi  their  extensive  snow-fields  and  numerous 
peaks,  several  of  which  rise  to  more  than  20,000  feel,  fill  up 
the  country  hctwicii  ibcitwopiiiicipul  brunches  of  the  Ganges— 
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the  niiaj'ljimtce  and  the  Alakaiianda.  Hehvpcn  the  liu'vt-men- 
tianed  river  and  the  iipj’^r  Iminclies  of  tlie  Kali  and  (»o«jra,  the 
most  snutheni  elevated  nuiss  is  called  the  Tri  Siila  Mountains. 
It  is  over*ti>piied  hy  several  peaks  rising  to  more  than  20,000 
and  21.000  feet,  and  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north  is  tlie  great 
mass  of  the  Jawahir,  which  in  its  most  elevated  summit  ri.«5es  to 
21,238  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  other  peaks  not  much  in- 
ferior in  elevation.  To  the  east  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Gogra  River  Res  an  extensive  mountain-region,  called  Malle- 
bum,  of  which  we  hardly  know  anything  else  than  that  it  is 
covered  with  very  high  mountains  and  partly  with  snow.  It 
extends  to  the  Dhawalaghiri  range,  the  higliest  mountain-mass 
ill  tlie  whole  region,  which  occupies  tlie  sjiace  between  2S°  30' 
and  29**  N.  lat.,  and  83®  and  81®  K.  long.,  and  is  traversed  hv 
the  Gandaki  Ganga  or  Gun-duck.  Its  highest  summit,  called 
Ghosa  Cotee,  attains  an  elevation  of  28,000  feet  above  tlie  sea, 
and  is  the  highest  known  land  on  the  surface  of  tlie  globe. 
Contiguous  to  the  Dhawhalaghiri  Mountains  on  the  east  is  the 
great  mass  of  the  Dhayabung  Mountains,  whose  liighest  pin- 
nacle rises  to  21,560  feet.  These  extensive  masses  fill  up  the 
space  between  the  Gandaki  Ganga  and  the  Bori  Gadaki,  and 
terminate  north-west  of  Khatmandu  on  tlie  hanks  of  that  river. 
The  space  between  the  Bori  Gandaki  and  the  Arun,an  alllueiit 
of  the  Coosy,  is  mainly  occupied  hy  tlie  Salpoo  range,  which 
contains  two  summits  exceeding  2-1,000  feet  in  height,  and 
many  others  nearly  as  high.  The  elevation  and  extent  of  the 
mountains  between  the  Aruii  river  and  the  boundary  of  Buotan 
are  imjrerfectly  known. 

The  enormous  mountain 'mosses  are  separated  from  one 
another  hy  long  but  very  narrow  valleys,  wliich  descend  towards 
the  south  and  south-west  with  rather  steep  slopes,  especially  in 
their  higher  parts.  During  the  summer  these  upper  valleys  are 
covered  with  a vigorous  vegetation,  and  are  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  lower  valleys  as  pasture-ground;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  they  are  buried  ia  snow,  and  uniiiha- 
hited.  Through  these  valleys  lie  the  few  roads  hy  which  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges  communicates  with  the  countries  on  the 
table-land  of  Tibet.  The  most  northern  of  these  roads  follows 
the  valley  of  Sutlej.  At  Puari,  where  tlie  great  mountain- 
masses  of  the  ^loral-ka-kamla  Mountains  begin,  the  road  is 
6160  feet  above  the  sea-level;  and  at  Shipkee,  wliere  it  issues 
on  the  table-land  10,181  feet.  North  of  tlie  Aloral-ka-kanda 
Mountains  tlie  principal  range  of  the  Himalaya  hears  the  name 
of  the  Kailas  range,  and  the  Cliarung  Ghaut  leads  over  it  from 
the  valley  of  the  Buspa  to  that  of  tlie  Todang  Ghad  ; this  pass 
attains  the  height  of  17,100  feet  aliove  the  sea.  Out  of  the 
valley  of  the  Bhagliiratee,  or  rather  from  that  of  its  upper 
brandies,  tlie  Jahnercc  river,  tlie  Gaiigtang  Ghaut  leads  from 
Nilung  to  Chaprung,  which  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  upper 
Sutlej.  It  attains  only  the  height  of  10,150  feet,  and  is  prac- 
ticable for  linrses.  The  Manah  Ghaut  leads  from  the  \’islmu 
Ganga,  one  of  tlie  upper  branches  of  the  Alakaiianda,  to  Chap- 
rung,  ami  rises  to  18,080  feet.  The  road  from  the  valley  of  the 
Douli,  an  afOuent  of  the  Alakaiianda,  leads  to  Dumpo,  on  the 
banks  of  the  upper  Sutlej  over  the  Necailce  Ghaut,  whicli  rises 
to  10,020  feet.  The  Oola  Dhoora  Ghaut  (30®  35'  N.  lat.)  rises 
to  17,790  feet,  and  contains  the  road  which  connects  the  valley 
of  tlie  Gori,  on  aflluciit  of  the  Kali,  with  Dumpo.  Tliis  seems 
to  l>e  tlie  most  frequented  of  all  the  roads  traversing  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  os  far  ns  they  arc  within  the  British  dominions. 
Tilt*  Neo  Dhoora  Ghaut,  whose  elevation  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, is  traversed  by  the  road  which  leads  from  the  valley  of 
the  Douli,  an  aOluent  of  tlie  Gogra,  to  tlie  siicrcd  lakes  of  Ulia- 
wan  Hrad  and  Manas  Sarowar:  it  is  only  frequented  hy  Hindu 
pilgrims.  TheTuklakot  Ghaut,  wliich  attains  an  elevation  of 
17,000  feet,  is  traversed  hy  the  road  which  connects  the  upper 
valley  of  tlie  Kali,  an  aHluent  of  the  Gogra,  with  Taklakot,  a 
place  built  10,700  feet  aliove  the  sea,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Gogra,  and  on  the  table-land  of  Tibet.  From  Taklakot  the 
road  runs  through  another  mountain-pass  to  tlie  sacred  lakes. 
W e have  only  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  passes  hy 
which  a communication  is  maintained  between  Nepaul  and 


Tibet.  From  the  Alpine  province  of  D.Iallebiim  a long  pass 
leads  along  the  Gandaki  Ganga  over  Masfang,  where  it  attains 
its  summit-level,  to  the  plains  extending  along  the  river  San- 
poo.  'I'he  road  hy  which  tho  Cliinese  army  in  1792  invaded 
Nepaul,  begins  on  the  side  ofTihetat  Kheru,  attains  its  highest 
level  at  Siapi,  and  thence  descends  to  Dhayabung,  Noyakote, 
and  Kliatmandu.  It  seems  to  otter  greater  advantages  than 
the  other  roads.  Another  road  leads  from  Kliatmandu  along 
the  Bhootya  Coosy  to  Cuti,  and  thence  over  the  Langur  Pass 
to  Tangri,  on  the  table-land.  Farther  east  a roatl  leads  tv) 
Tibet  along  the  river  Coosy  and  its  aflluciit  the  Arun,  begin- 
ning at  Vijayapoor  ?md  passing  through  Seksura  and  Mani- 
gumhah  to  the  table-land.  The  most  eastern  of  these  passes  is 
the  Pliakali  Gliaut,  which  leads  fromSikim  north-east  to  Taiig- 
chim,  and  thence  over  the  mountains  to  Tibet;  a part  of  tins 
road  runs  through  the  territories  of  tiie  raja  of  Bootan.  Nearly 
all  these  passes  are  too  steep  and  liigh  for  any  beasts  of  burden, 
except  sheep,  whicli  in  the  Himalaya  mountains  are  used  for 
the  transport  of  merchandise. 

The  high  mountain-masses  advance  so  far  from  the  prin- 
cipal range  into  tlie  interior  of  the  mountain-region,  as  to 
occupy  more  than  one-third  of  it,  when  they  descend  with  a 
rapid  declivity.  The  otlier  two-tliinis  of  it  |are  of  a very 
dillerent  cliaracter.  Tlie  general  elevation  of  this  lower  por- 
tion may  be  between  1000  and  5000  feet  above  tlie  sea. 
Almorah,  a capital  of  Kumaon,  on  the  river  Kosila,  and 
only  15  miles  in  a straight  line  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
mountain-region,  is  5185  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Only  tlie 
valleys,  which  are  drained  by  the  Bhagliiratee  and  Alakan- 
amla,  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Ganges,  sink  con- 
siilerably  below  this  level;  Tiri,  on  the  Bhagliiratee,  being 
2272  feet,  and  Sirceimggur,  on  the  Alakananda,  1800  feet 
above  tlie  sea.  Tliough  the  surface  of  this  portion  of  the 
mountain-region  is  extremely  uneven,  and  consists  of  con- 
tinual elevations  and  slopes,  with  narrow  spots  of  level  ground 
between  them,  the  suminiU  which  rise  above  it  are  not  nume- 
rous; they  are  also  considerably  below  the  snow-line,  as  they 
generally  do  not  rise  above  SUOO  or  9000  feet.  They  are 
either  isolated,  or  united  by  lower  ridges,  above  which  they 
rise  1000  feet  and  more.  But  these  ridges  do  not  run  parallel 
to  the  mountain-region,  except  towards  its  lower  border.  Tliis 
description  however  docs  not  apply  to  the  tract  between  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutlej  river,  which  is 
much  more  mountainuus.  Here  the  mountain-ranges  are 
liiglier,  more  continuous,  and  occupy  a greater  space,  and 
several  of  the  summits  attain  the  snow-line.  The  Cbur-Pcak 
(30®  50'  N.  lat,,  and  77®  30'  E.  long.),  which  is  hardly  20 
miles  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  mountain-region,  is  12,100 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  difliculty  which  the  great  unevenness 
of  this  tract  presents  to  an  easy  communication  between  the 
inhabited  places,  explains  the  circumstance  of  tliere  being  in  it 
a great  number  of  sovereigns  whose  dominion  frequently  c.x- 
tenUs  only  over  a few  villages.  The  remainder  of  this  lower 
jiortioii  of  the  Himalaya  range  contains  more  cultivable  land 
than  is  generally  found  in  mountain-regions,  and  is  also  pretty 
well  inhabited,  though  the  villages  are  mostly  very  small. 

1'he  mineral  wealth  of  tliat  portion  which  belongs  to  the 
British,  or  is  under  ihclr  protection,  is  unknown ; but  Nepaul 
contains,  according  to  Sir  Francis  Hamilton,  rich  mines  ot 
copper,  iron,  lead,  and  siilpliur.  Corundum  is  very  common. 
In  such  a mountainous  country  the  climate  must  of  course 
vary  extremely.  We  shall  coidine  ourselves  on  this  point  to 
observing  that  the  snow-line  rises  much  higher  on  tlie  north- 
eastern than  on  the  south-western  declivity  : on  tlie  former  it 
occurs  at  about  10,000  feet,  and  on  the  latter  at  12,500  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  It  follows  that  the  vegetation  also  must 
be  dittereiit  at  the  same  elevation  on  the  two  sides. 

The  portion  of  the  Himalaya  between  the  Sutlej  and  Bootan 
is  'partly  immediately  subject  to  the  British,  or  under  their 
protection,  and  partly  subject  to  the  independent  raja  of  Ne- 
paul. The  British  dominions  comprehend  the  cuuiilriea  be- 
tween the  Sutlej  and  the  Kali  Gogra.  About  one-half  of  (lie 
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country  lietwooii  the  Suth*j  and  Kali  GoRT-a  is  governed  by 
rajas  under  Rritish  j)rotectioi»,  and  the  otlier  half  constitutes 
the  Rritish  province  of  Kunmon.  Tlic  mountainous  country 
along  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  river  is  occupied  by  32  petty 
rajas,  among  whom  tlie  raja  of  Indur,  who  resides  at  Uamgur, 
and  the  raja  of  Kuhlur,  who  resides  at  Jiulospur,  on  the  Sutlej, 
are  the  most  powerful.  But  the  territories  of  these  rajas  do  not 
extend  to  the  table-land  of  Tibet.  The  higher  mountain- 
region  is  })ossessed  by  the  raja  of  Bissahir,  whose  territories 
extend  along  botli  aides  of  the  Sutlej  river  and  beyond  the 
Kailiis  Mountains,  over  a mountainous  tract  which  ought  to  be 
considered  ns  a part  of  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  and  approach 
the  town  of  Shipkee  on  the  Sutlej.  lie  resides  in  Hampur  on 
the  Sutlej.  The  raja  of  Sirmur  governs  the  countries  situated 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  lower  region  west  of  the  Jumna  river. 
His  residence  is  at  Nahun,  a town  built  not  far  from  the  edge 
of  tl»e  mountains  towards  the  plain  extending  between  the 
Ganges  and  Indus.  The  territories  of  these  princes  occupy 
about  half  of  the  countries  which  are  under  Britisb  protection; 
the  other  half  belongs  to  the  raja  of  Gurwal,  whose  tendtories 
stretch  over  the  whole  breadth  of  tlie  Himalaya  range,  compre- 
hending all  tlie  countries  drained  by  the  Bhaghirattee,  and  by 
the  upper  course  of  the  Jumna  and  Supin.  He  resides  in  the 
town  of  Tiri,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhaghirattee : but  the  most 
important  place  is  Dhera,  a large  town  not  far  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  mountain-region,  in  a low  and  warm  valley. 
North  of  this  place,  on  the  mountains  of  Massura-ke-kanta,  an 
establishment  has  been  made  for  Europeans  who  have  lost  their 
health  in  the  sultry  climate  of  the  plains  on  the  Ganges,  at 
Lundur,  7000  feet  above  tlie  sea-level  (30®  26'  30"  N.  lat.,  and 
78°  4'  E.  long.).  The  British  province  of  Kumaon  is  annexed 
to  the  presidency  of  Allahabad ; its  capital  is  Almorah.  The 
countries  within  the  Himalaya  range,  extending  from  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Kali  Gogra  to  tlie  boundary  of  Bootau, 
are  subject  to  the  independent  raja  of  Nepaul,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a very  small  portion  contiguous  to  Bootan,  which  is 
possessed  by  the  raja  of  Sikim,  an  ally  of  the  British,  who 
resides  in  the  town  of  Sikim.  Witliin  his  territory  also  a sana- 
tory is  established  for  the  presidency  of  Calcutta,  at  Dargiling, 
near  the  Teesta  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges.  Its  mean  tem- 
perature is  about  36®  lower  than  that  of  Calcutta. 

The  eastern  portion  of  tlie  Himalaya  range,  extending  from 
the  western  boundary  of  Bootan  to  the  very  sources  of  the 
Brahmapootra  river,  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  We  are  only 
acquainted  with  it  as  far  as  it  is  contiguous  to  the  road  which 
leads^from  tlie  ^plain  of  the  Ganges  through  Tassisudon,  the 
capital  of  Bootan,  to  the  table-land  of  Tibet.  Farther  east  the 
range  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  When  seen  from 
tlie  ^valley  of  Asam  it  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  the  snow- 
line west  of  92°  E.  long. ; but  probably  the  lower  ranges 
which  are  visible  cover  much  liigher  mountains  which  lie 
north  of  them.  Between  92°  and  98°  E.  long,  however,  exten- 
sive ranges  are  visible,  which  rise  above  the  snow-line,  and 
tlicy  appear  to  attain  a very  great  elevation  near  the  sources  of 
the  Brahmapootra. 

The  word  Himalaya  is  u Sanscrit  word,  compounded  of 
/lima,  **  cold,  or  frost,  or  snow,”  and  «/ay«,  abode.”  (‘  Wil- 
son’s Sanscrit  Diet.’)  The  resemblance  of  the  first  part  of  the 
compound  to  the  name  of  Ha'nius  (Balkan),  to  the  Greek 
cheima  and  tiie  Latin  hietnn,  is  obvious.  The  Greek 

and  Uoinan  [geographers  were  acquainted  witli  tliis  enormous 
mountain-range  under  the  general  name  of  Imaus  or  Kmodus 
thougli  their  limited  geographical  knowledge  does  not  allow 
us  to  assume  that  Ilieir  term  Imaus  comprehended  so  much  as 
the  word  Himalaya,  it  was  known  to  Pliny  that  the  word 

Imaus  signified,  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  snowy**  fvi. 
c.  17).  ^ '' 

Tlic  vegetation  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  is  jiarticularly 
interesting,  whetlier  wc  consider  it  in  a sjiecial  or  in  a general 
IKiiiit  of  view. 

These  mountains  have  their  south-west  or  Indian  base 
clothed  with  a dense  and  almost  imjxnietrablc  jungle,  which 


separates  them  from  the  plsiiis  of  India.  Tlits  l>elt  diminisltes 
in  breailth  as  we  procee<l  norlliwanU,  'until  it  altogetlier  dis- 
appears to  the  iiortli  of  the  Jumna,  where,  in  the  country  of 
tlie  Siklis,  [cultivation  is  carried  on  close  to  llie  foot  of  the 
mountains.  From  the  proximity  of  water  to  tlie  surface  of  the 
soil,  this  tract  of  country  is  usually  called  tlie  Tarai,  or  Wet- 
land  ; but  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers,  Kbsdir- 
lands.  ’J'be  moisture  is  maintainwl  by  the  want  of  free  eva- 
poration from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  is  increased  bv  the 
great  quantities  of  watery  fluid  transpired  by  the  multitudi- 
nous leaves  of  this  dense  forest ; iu  dispersion  Ijeing  pres  ented 
by  the  want  of  free  ventilation.  With  this  uniformity  of 
moisture  we  have  also  greater  equability  of  temperature 
in  the  open  plains ; for  as  less  solar  heat  is  ab^beil  during 
the  day,  so  is  radiation  less  free  during  the  night  under  this  um- 
brageous covering,  as  is  tlie  case  in  the  open  plains  in  cloudy 
weatlicr.  Accordingly  we  have  the  cliaiacleristics  of  tropic^ 
climate,  and  with  it  tropical  or  Indian  vegetation,  which  there- 
fore extends  much  fartlicr  north  along  this  tropic-girt  liase, 
emphatically  called  by  Bishop  Heber  tlie  belt  of  deatli,  tt.ati 
iu  the  open  plains,  wliere  great  heats  alternate  with  great 
cold.  In  the  south-east  parts,  as  in  Silliet,  Chittagong,  an<i 
Lower  Asam,  the  forests  are  composed  of  gigantic  trees,  with 
extensive  climbers  reaching  to  their  tops,  epiptbytes  covering 
their  branches,  and  tall  grass  concealing  their  trunks,  as  well 
03  the  elephants,  which  are  found  tliere  of  the  finest  description* 
The  frees  are  composed  of  Artocarpeje,  Terebinthaceae,  Eu- 
phorbiaceae,  arboreous  Leguminosse  and  Malvaceae,  Combre- 
taces,  Ebenacea?,  Aurantiaceae,  Ciochonacese,  Guttiferx.  Ac. 
Ficus  elastica,  the  Caoutcbouc-tree  of  SUhet,  occurs  in  great 
abundance  and  of  gigantic  size,  as  well  as  the  Tbeetsee,  or 
Vaniisli-tree,  of  the  Burmese  (Melanorrhaxuisitata  of  Dr. 
Wallich).  Hiptage  madablota,  Bauhinia  corymhosa,  and 
llobiiiia  macrophylla,  form  the  climbers,  witli  sjiecies  of 
Catliartocarpus,  Erytbvina,  Butea,  Bombax,  Hibiscus,  and 
Cocblospermum  Gossypium,  witli  large  and  showy  flowers. 
Here  splendid  tree-ferns  are  found,  and  numerous  scitamineous 
plants,  with  the  plantain  and  pepiiers.  Great  uniformity  ex- 
tends along  the  whole  of  this  tract,  as  many  of  the  species  of 
southern  parts  are  found  in  the  northern  as  far  as  30*,  as  the 
Dipterocarpeai,  Sliorea  robusta,  Ebenaceae,  Diospyros  glutini- 
fera,  Lauraceae,  Cinnamomum  albiflorum,  Piperace®,  Piper 
longum ; a dwarfish  Pbeenix,  P.  bumilis,  and  a trailing  Cala- 
mus, represent  the  Palms. 

In  the  tract  of  forest  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  are 
found  many  species  which  occur  also  beyond  the  limits  of 
Indio,  as  Cassia  elato,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jrrawady,  in  the 
Birman  empire, 'Marlea  begonifolia  in  Java,  and  Dceringia 
celosioides  in  New  Holland,  la  the  most  northern  parts 
Nerium  odorum,  or  Oleander,  is  found  along  the  Iiatiks  of 
rivulets,  as  it  is  on  tliose  of  watercourses  in  tiie  north  of 
Africa. 

In  tliis  tropic-like  forest  tlie  elephant  reaches  his  most 
nortliern  distribution  on  the  banks  of  (he  Jumna,  wliere  a Pa- 
radoxurus  is  common  : tlic  rbinocoros  docs  not  extend  beyond 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Many  tropical  birds  travel 
even  fartlicr  iiortli  in  llie  rainy  season.  A huge  Python  is  found 
ill  the  lower  hills,  as  well  ns  a Monitor  of  large  size.  Most  of 
flic  insects  also  are  those  of  liot  and  moist  climates:  Pajilio 
Parakekte,  found  by  Dr.  Horsfield  in  Java,  is  also  common  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  iu  30°  N.  lat, 

Tlic  ilccreaso  of  tcnijierature  being  gradual  as  we  ascend 
mountains,  so  is  the  disajipcarancc  of  tropical  forms  in  the 
Himalayas;  and  wc  continue  for  some  time  to  meet  with  ])lants 
like  Nyclaiithes  arlior  Iristis,  wliich  are  common  in  the  plains 
of  India.  But  Indian  trees  and  [sltnibs  soon  disappear.  On 
reaching  the  region  of  Uiiododcndron  arboreum  and  Qiicrcus 
lanaa,  at  about  5000  feet,  scarcely  any  but  European  forms 
arc  visible.  But  os  a few  species  of  tropic.il  genera  travel  info 
Murtlieni  latitudes,  so  we  find  some  such  among  tlie  Ktiro|iean- 
like  vegetation  met  with  at  6000  and  7000  feet  of  elevation, 
ill  30'^  N.  lat,,  ai  a few  laurels  and  some  Aconthacca},  witli 
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species  of  Lomntims,  even  on  an  oak.  But  annuals  which  re- 
quire only  a few  months  to  grow  and  ripen  their  seed  indicate 
tlie  temperature  of  the  season,  and  not  that  of  the  year.  Thus 
many  tropical  plants  may  be  cultivated  in  the  summer  of 
Kuropean  countries,  and  Eurojiean  plants  and  cultivation 
may  be  seen  in  tlie  plains  of  India  from  November  to  March, 
or  in  what  is  the  winter,  as  of  more  northern  latitudes.  In  the 
same  way  we  may  see  annuals  characteristic  of  Indian  or  tro- 
pical vegetation  at  a much  higher  elevation  in  the  Himalayas 
ill  the  summer  montlis  than  appears  compatible  with  the  pre- 
valence of  snow  and  great  cold  in  winter.  This  anomaly  pre- 
sents itself  at  much  greater  elevations  tiian  would  be  expected, 
or  indeed  possible,  were  it  not  that  the  whole  of  the  soutlieni 
face  of  the  Himalayas  is  under  the  influence  of  the  tropical 
rains,  during  which  they  are  inundated  like  the  plains,  and  at 
the  same  time  enveloped  in  clouds.  The  air,  os  it  rises  from 
the  heated  plains  loaded  with  moisture,  deposits  it  on  reacldng 
the  point  of  saturation  in  these  mountains.  Hence  continual 
moisture  is  preserved,  and  also  equable  temperature;  for  the 
cloudy  covering  prevents  much  alworptioii  of  lieat  during  day, 
os  it  does  radiation  during  night.  The  cooling  besides  of  a 
ridge  or  a peak  has  but  small  influence  on  the  mass  of  the  at- 
mosphere by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Hence  we  observe  but 
little  change  in  the  thermometer  from  night  to  morning,  or  from 
day  to  day,  or  week  to  week,  and  the  temperature  does  not 
vary  10®  of  Fahr.  for  three  months,  or  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  end  of  September.  During  this  season,  therefore,  we  see 
many  plants  in  luxuriant  growth  which  could  not  exist  here 
for  even  a single  day  if  either  the  moisture  was  less  or  the  cold 
greater,  os  Balsams,  Begonias,  some  Melastomaccse,  numerous 
Cyrtondracese,  tropical  Orchideaj,  and  Scitamineae.  Tlie 
branches  of  the  trees  become  covered  with  mosses  ami  ferns,  os 
well  os  epi])hytes,  such  os  Dendrobium  alpestre  and  Coelogyne 
precox  : even  Tlialictrum  radiafum  and  Arum  vivi[)arum  are 
found  on  trees  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A small  bamboo 
even  may  be  seen  at  9000  and  10,000  feet,  os  well  os  Ruscoea 
alpina  at  tlie  former  height,  both  having  their  roots  protected 
by  the  earth  and  the  covering  of  snow  during  winter. 

It  is  ill  those  months  that  rice  is  cultivated  in  tliese  moun- 
tains, as  well  as  other  tropical  grains,  together  with  a species  of 
arum,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  chiefly  ve- 
getable diet  of  the  htll-])eople. 

The  climate  however  of  these  mountains  at  about  7000  and 
8000  feet  of  elevation  being  temperate,  with  greater  uniformity 
however,  and  a less  range  of  the  thermometer,  or  from  about 
25°  to  60'’,  8up])orts  a European-like  vegetation.  Instead  however 
of  all  the  8|)ccies  l>eing  Indian,  though  of  European  form,  many 
species  are  identical  with  those  found  in  the  plains  of  European 
countries.  Of  such  there  are  several  instances  in  the  families  of 
Cruciferous  and  Labiate  plants,  also  among  tlie  Compositse  and 
Leguminosae.  We  may  mention  os  instances,  Ranunculus  ar- 
veiisis,  common  thyme,  maijoram,and  some  ofthe  mints ; shep- 
herd's purse,  Prunella  vulgaris,  and  the  widely  diflused  Samo- 
lus  valeratidi,  though  nowhere  met  with  in  the  plains  of  India. 
Tliis  identity  of  species  is  not  confmed  to  herbaceous  plants,  as 
we  liave  the  yew  and  the  walnut,  with  the  ivy  and  Rubus  fruti- 
C03U5.  The  apricot  and  the  pomegranate  may  be  supposed  to 
liave  been  introduced,  but  tlie  latter  is  undoubtedly  wild. 
Pyrus  baccata  is  a small  Siberian  tree,  found  also  in  these 
mountains.  Several  of  tlic  Caucasian  genera  are  also  met 
with;  and  there  is  a great  similarity  between  the  vegetation  of 
the  Hindu  Coosh  and  that  of  the  Himalayas  in  genera,  and 
probably  also  in  species. 

It  is  curious  to  tind  among  the  above  many  which  have 
hitlicrto  been  thought  the  peculiar  genera  of  China  and  Japan, 
^ Stauntoiiio,  Abelia,  Deutzia,  Eurya,  and  Camellia.  Tea 
lUelf  lias  now  been  found  in  Upper  Asain,  but  proliably  es- 
caped from  cultivated  places  ; even  some  of  the  same  species 
occur  111  the  Himalayas  and  tliese  countries;  as  Cleyera  och- 
nacea,  Hovenia  dulcis,  Kadsura  and  Lonicera  Japonico,  Hout- 
tuyina  cordata,  Opliiopogim  spicatus,  Pardanthus  cliiiiensis, 
and  many  others.  Hence  inferences  were  drawn  that  many 


parts  of  these  mountains  were  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
tea,  long  before  it  was  known  that  it  already  was  so  in  Asam. 
It  is  still  more  interesting  to  find  here  some  North  American 
genera  and  species  ; as  Triosteum,  Osmorrhiza,  and  Phryma; 
and  even  identical  species,  as  O.  brevistylis  and  P.  leptostaebya, 
with  Desmodium  nudiflorum,  and  a species  of  Panax  closely 
allied  to  tlie  Chinese  P.  Ginseng  and  x\merican  P.  quinqnc- 
folium,  which  Dr.  Wallich  has  named  P.  pseudo-Giiiseng. 

The  vegetation  of  the  upper  belt  consists  of  oaks,  pines, 
and  firs  of  various  kinds,  yews,  birches,  sycamores,  pop- 
lars, with  viburnums,  roses,  &c.  Here  the  climate  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  polar  regions  in  the  same  season, 
as  the  peaks  are  covered  with  snow  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  which  only  melts  when  the  siin  has  great  power, 
and  the  light  is  bright  in  the  rarified  atmosjihere  of  these 
elevated  regions.  Junipers,  dwarf-willows,  and  Rhododen- 
drons, with  Andromeda  fastigiata,  closely  allied  to  the 
Siberian  A.  tetragnna,  reach  the  highest  limits.  Along  with 
the  showy  Primulas  may  be  seen  plants  which  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  Arctic  regions,  as  Ranunculus  polyjietxdus 
to  the  Siberian  R.  glaclalis  of  Fischer  ; a species  of  saxifrage, 
S.  stenophylla,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  S.  stoliiiifera, 
brought  from  Melville  Island.  This  similarity  in  form  to 
the  plants  of  very  distant  regions  is  not  however  confined 
to  genera  containing  numerous  species,  but  is  observable  in 
otliers  where  two  or  three  only  constitute  the  genus,  and  of 
which  one  is  found  in  these  mountains;  os  of  Sieversia  which 
occurs  also  in  Melville  Island  and  Kamtchatka,  and  Dali- 
barda  in  North  America  and  tlie  Straits  of  Magalhaens, 
where  many  of  the  same  genera  are  found  as  on  these  lofty 
peaks.  The  genera  Oxyria,  Gymnandra,  Wulfenia,  Dictam- 
nus,  Coriaria,  and  Stapliylea,  aflbrd  other  instances,  though 
some  are  found  at  a lower  elevation.  Ourisia  is  found  in 
these  mountains  os  well  as  in  Yan  Diemen's  Land  and  tlie 
Straits  of  Magalhaens. 

The  snowy  passes  exhibit  many  of  the  phenomena  cha- 
racterising these  lofty  peaks.  The  resemblance  in  form,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  Hima- 
layan fox  can  scarcely  be  dtstinguished  from  the  European 
species.  Many  birds  are  identical  in  species  with  those  found 
in  Europe : the  woodcock  may  be  adduced  as  an  instance. 
Many  insects  also  do  not  difl'er  from  those  found  in  Europe. 
At  still  greater  elevations  the  Alpine  hare,  or  Lagomys,  is 
found,  which  hardly  dlflers  from  the  Siberian  Pika.  A jay 
(Garrula  bispecularis)  is  of  an  American  form,  as  is  the  genus 
Paussus  among  insects,  which,  until  brought  from  the  Hima- 
layas by  Mr.  Downes,  was  thought  to  be  confined  entirely  to 
North  America. 

In  crossing  the  snowy  mountains  by  the  passes,  which  are 
flanked  by  snowy  peaks  usually  3000  or  4000  feet  more 
elevated,  and  which  prevent  the  passage  across  of  the  air 
loaded  with  moisture,  we  have  a very  difl'erent  set  of  pheno- 
mena presented.  The  district  of  Kunawur  may  be  considered 
a portion  of  Tartary,  or  Tibet,  instead  of  India,  though  some 
Indian  forms  still  show  themselves  in  the  bed  of  the  Sutlej,  in 
Lower  Kunawur.  The  climate  is  extremely  dry,  and  evapo- 
ration very  rapid.  Very  little  rain  falls  at  any  time.  The 
country  is  covered  with  snow  from  the  end  of  October  until 
April,  but  the  layer  is  never  very  thick,  from  the  great  dryness 
of  the  climate.  Tlie  cold  is  intense  during  winter,  but  the 
thermometer  in  July  and  August  ranges  from  55®  to  58®  in  the 
morning,  and  rises  even  as  high  as  80“  or  even  85°  during  tiie 
day,  in  villages  elevated  10,000  feet.  When  the  snow  is 
melted,  these  elevated  tracts,  surrounded  ami  confined  by 
towering  mountains,  absorb  heat  as  readily  during  the  presence 
ofthe  sun,  as  they  radiate  it  freely  during  his  absence;  and 
becoming,  like  the  surface  of  the  cartli  at  ordinary  levels,  the 
source  whence  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  is  diffused  to 
surrounding  objects,  tlicy  cause  the  line  of  jierpelual  congela- 
tion (and  consequently  of  vegetation)  to  rise  higher  and  higher 
in  proportion  to  their  own  elevation.  Peaks  and  pinnacles,  on 
(he  contrary,  projected  into  the  air  like  promontories  into  the 
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onenii,  ])r.rlulco  ratljcr  of  iho  oquaMHty  of  llie  irie.lla  info  u'Iih'Ii 
tljoy  inf  nulls  *1**^>>  inipre.M  on  lIuMii,  liki*  ])lainn  luiil  talilc- 
lamls,  tlieir  own  rxirenies  of  lu'ut  anil  cold."  (Iloylo, 
lllnst.,  ]),  MO.)' 

Kunawur  is  everywhere  infersected  hy  elevaleil  rid{;es  wiiicli 
are  crossed  hy  passes  varying  in  elevation  from  12,000  to 
18,000  feet;  on  some  of  those  to  the  eastward,  even  on  the 
latter  heiglit,  little  snow  is  seen  in  summer,  and  that  only  in 
streaks.  Vegetation  extends  to  10,000  or  even  17,000  feet. 
Junipers  are  found  at  1 1,500  feet,  Rhododendron  lepidotiun 
below  them,  but  above  the  birch,  which  is  found  at  14,000 
feet.  Pines  do  not  extend  beyond  12,300  feet.  The  liighest 
cultivation  was  seen  hy  Dr,  Gemrd  near  Dabling,  at  ^13,600 
feet,  consisting  of  barley,  huchwheat,  and  turnips. 

The  Tartar  province  of  Hungavung  lies  north  of  Kiinawur, 
but  separated  by  a lofty  range  which  is  crossed  by  a pass  at 
an  elevation  of  14,800  feet,  coinciding  here  with  the  limit  of 
snow.  I'he  mountains  have  rounded  outlines  with  gentle  de- 
clivities. The  country  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  ])resenfs 
everywhere  a picture  of  arid  barrenness.  The  villages  are  at 
elevations  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  Naho  is  at  the  latter 
height,  on' the  western  face  of  lofty  mountains,' yet  there  are 
produced  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  bnckwbeat,  and 
turnips  700  feet  higher,  rising  by  steps  on  terraces,  enclosed  by 
hedges  of  gooseberry,  barbary,  and  juniper.  Caiagaua  Ge- 
rardiana  and  versicolo  extend  to  13,000  feet,  and  are  the  plants 
called  Tartarian  Furze  by  travellers.  Dr.  Gerard  also  found 
this  at  a village  at  a height  of  1 1,700  feet,  where  the  barome- 
ter gave  14,900  feet,  as  the  elevation  of  the  highest  lield  of 
cultivation. 

The  fruit  trees  of  the  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains consist  of  species  of  Pyrus  and  Persica,  with  the  apricot, 
of  which  the  fruit  is  dried,  and  the  grape-vine,  from  which 
wine  is  manufactured.  Tlie  families  and  genera  of  plants 
which  prevail  here  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  occuniiig  in 
the  Altai  Mountains,  as  described  by  Ledebour  in  his  ‘ Flora 
Altaica,’  also  in  the  south  of  Siberia  and  on  the  Caucasus,  as 
among  them  we  not  only  find  such  genera  as  are  common  to 
these  countries  and  other  parts  of  tiie  world,  but  several  which 
are  remarkable  and  peculiar,  as  well  genera  as  species.  Among 
the  latter  we  find  Lithospemum  amplexicaule,  Cuminum 
Cymimim,  and  Hyoscyamus  niger  (the  last  found  both  in 
Caucasus  and  in  Europe)  ; Biebersteinia  odora,  in  Persia  and 
on  the  Altai  range;  Crambe  cordifulia  and  Tanschcria  deser- 
torum  of  the  Caucasian  Flora,  the  latter  also  found  on  the 
deserts  of  the  Klrghis  and  the  banks  of  the  Irtisch.  Many 
others  might  he  enumerated,  hut  the  above  are  sufiicient  as 
examples,  and  it  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to  attempt  a 
complete  view  of  so  extensive  a subject.  Notwithstanding  the 
apparent  barrenness  of  much  of  the  country  on  the  northern 
face  of  the  Himalaya,  nowhere  are  the  flocks  of  cattle  more 
conspicuous  for  number  and  variety.  The  cold  and  dry 
atmosphere  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  shawl-goat.  The 
sheep  and  goat  are  both  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  dog 
is  of  large  size,  and,  like  the  others,  furnished  with  line  wool 
under  the  upper  siiaggy  hair.  The  Blmral  (Asiatic  Argali), 
the  Vak  (Bos  grunniens),  the  wild  horse,  the  Viickur,  or  wild 
ass,  and  the  Dziggtai,  or  Equus  Hemiomis  of  Pallas,  are  all 
found  here,  and  obtain  nourishing  food  fnim  the  grasses  of 
Euroiwan  genera,  and  the  leguminous  Astragali  and  Cam- 
ganas.  Among  birds,  Gypaetus  baihatus  and  the  chough,  or 
red-legged  crow,  are  common,  with  three  species  of  pheasants, 
and  the  Clmkor,  which  is  most  frequently  seen  on  tlic  most 
Imrreii  hills.  (Hr.  Hoyle's  ‘ Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and 
other  branches  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hunulayan  Moun- 
tains.') 

J he  Highland  of  Eastern  Asia  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
terraces,  tlirougli  which  the  great  river-system  descends  to  tJie 
low  lands  hordcriiig  on  the  ocean. 

On  the  mountain-ranges  which  Iwund  the  table-lands  on 
the  north  four  great  rivers  take  tlieir  rise;  the  Irtish  from  tiie 
lake  of  Zuiziuig  joins  the  Oby  and  Tobol;  ilie  Veneiei  unites 


with  tin-  Angara,  which  iiniei  from  tl»e  lake  of  Baikal,  ami 
with  the  two  Tuiigiuka*;  the  I>*na,  with  its  greiil  tributary 
the  Witini ; and  the  fourth  is  the  Amur.  Ti»ey  Min  resjjti-- 
tively  2500,  2000,  and  1900  miles,  measured  along  Lite 

course  of  the  rivers.  The  Irtish,  with  its  tributaries,  drains 
upwards  of  1,300,000  sipiare  miles,  tlie  Veuesei  al>out  1,000.000, 
the  I>ena  nearly  800,000,  and  tlie  Amur  alxjut  850,tiOO, — all 
taken  together,  a surface  much  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Europe,  and  the  greatest  part  of  which  Ixdongs  to  Siberia.  They 
abound  in  fish,  and  iiave  plenty  of  water,  so  that  two-thirds  of 
their  courses  are  navigable;  but  the  lower  pait  is  for  more 
than  six  months  of  tlie  year  covered  with  ice.  Tins  causes  in 
spring-time  an  excessive  swelling  of  the  waters  in  upjier 
hraiiclies  and  trilmtiries,  by  which  their  banks  are  torn  utT, 
and  great  masses  of  rocks  and  earth  carried  down,  and  strewed 
over  the  flat  country  along  the  lower  course  of  fl»e  river.  Tl;e 
navigation  on  the  principal  water-courses  from  soutii  to  north 
is,  for  this  reason,  very  inconsiderable ; but  it  is  much  mure 
important  in  their  tributaries  nimiing  east  and  west,  by  means 
of  which  a water-commimicatiun  is  esfahlidied  tlirough  tire 
greatest  part  of  the  countries  between  the  Ural  MounUius  and 
Okliotzk. 

From  the  mountain-region,  bordering  on  the  higlilarid  of 
eastern  Asia,  two  extensive  terraces  descend  gradually  towards 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides  a great  numlier  of  smallcT  ont*f. 
The  latter  are  watered  hy  smaller  rivers,  bat  tlie  two  former 
give  rise  to  the  two  great  river-systems  of  the  Hi>ang-Ho  and 
Kiaiig  (Kincha-Kiang,  Ta-kiang,  or  Vantse-kiang),  of  which 
the  former  runs  upwards  of  *2000,  and  the  latter  more  than 
2900,  if  their  great  bends  are  taken  into  account.  Each  of 
tliem  carries  off  the  waters  of  a surface  of  above  700, QCO  square 
miles.  The  Cliinese  call  them  the  sons  of  the  ocean,  a name 
probaldy  derived  from  the  tides  ascending  them  upwards  of 
400  miles,  by  which  they  are  changed  into  seas  of  fresh  water, 
and  rendered  navigable  to  a great  distance  from  the  sea.  This 
great  advantage  of  the  Chinese  rivers,  arises  from  their  geo- 
graphical position  with  res]>ect  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  which 
the  tides  rise  to  the  greatest  lieight.  The  sources  of  these  two 
rivers  are  not  very  distant  from  one  another  on  the  table-lands, 
but  ill  their  middle  course  they  are  widely  se;tarated  to  the 
north  and  south  hy  the  ranges  which  form  tlie  borders  of  the 
highland  ; in  the  lowlands  of  China,  however,  tliey  converge 
again,  and  their  embouchures  are  only  about  a hundred  miles 
distant  from  one  another;  but  before  they  fall  into  the  sea, 
they  are  connected  by  numerous  canals.  The  tract  between 
these  rivers  may  therefore  be  considered  as  one  immense  dr//a, 
and  the  rivers  tliemselves  as  a double  river-system,  formed  on 
the  most  colossal  scale,  between  which  is  situated  the  best 
cultivated  country  on  the  globe,  central  China,  which  to  these 
rivers  is  indebted  for  its  system  of  canals,  and  its  civilization. 

The  rivers  of  soutlieni  Asia  form  tlirec  distinct  groujis,  of 
w'hich  those  of  India  east  of  the  Ganges  are  little  known  : 
only  their  mouths  and  the  lower  parts  of  iJicir  course  have 
been  explored.  These  rivers,  of  which  six  or  seven  run  a con- 
siderable distance,  taken  together,  contain  probably  a greater 
volume  of  water  than  all  iJie  rivers  of  llie  northern  half  of 
Africa.  Tlieir  course  lies  from  north  to  south,  or  S.S.K.,  and 
the  valleys  drained  hy  them  extend  in  a jurallel  direction 
between  the  mountain  ranges,  which  arc  as  uniform  as  the 
valleys,  and  widen  towards  the  Sunda  ArcJu|>elago,  in  (he 
shape  of  a fan.  The  rivers  of  Camboja,  Siam,  and  I'cgu, 
which  are  the  hugest,  carry  off  a great  volume  of  water,  and 
arc  navigable  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  sea;  hut  they 
have  not  yet  been  explonnl,  except  tlie  river  of  Pegu  or  the 
liawaddy,  which,  in  the  late  war  witli  the  Burmese,  was  navi- 
gated by  armed  vessels,  and  ascended  hy  the  steam-boat  Diana, 
up  to  the  town  of  Ava,  I4fi  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  said 
to  be  navigable  for  boats  throe  hundred  miles  higher,  to 
B hamo.  Its  upper  course  was  visited  in  1827  hy  Wilcox 
and  Burlton,  who,  setting  out  from  Sadiya  in  Asam,  traversed 
the  J^niglmn  mountains,  and  liad  a view  of  tiie  river  in  27^  39' 
N.  lat.  only  about  fifty  miles  from  iu  sources,  which  lie  in 
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tlie  snow-covered  moiinfuins  fartlier  norlli.  At  lliis  place  tlie 
Irnwaddy  is  about  eighty  yards  wide.  On  tlie  maps  of 
D'.Viiville  this  river  seems  to  he  identical  with  the  Ztmgbotsn, 
or  the  great  river  of  Tibet,  which  Hows  to  the  south  of  H’Lassa ; 
and  some  ix-tss.Tgcs,  quoted  by  Klaproth  from  Chinese  authors, 
contirm  the  conjecture  of  the  French  geographer.  If  this  is 
true,  the  Irawatldy  has  a course  of  nearly  2000  miles,  and  its 
sources  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  those  of  the  Ganges.  But 
the  information  collected  by  Crawford  in  Ava,  and  by  Wilcox 
in  .•\sani,  is  not  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis. 

The  rivers  of  India,  within  the  Ganges,  run  in  a direction 
quite  dilVerent  from  that  of  the  rivers  beyond  the  Ganges, 
which  are  j)arallel  to  one  another.  The  Ganges  and  the  Indus 
take  a diverging  course,  and  enter  dilVerent  jiarls  of  the  sea; 
but  their  tributaries,  especially  the  Jumna  and  the  .Sutledge, 
approach  one  another,  and  facilitate  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  nations  which  inhabit  the  hanks  of  the  princip.il 
streams.  The  advatitages  which  result  from  these  rivers  Hew- 
ing into  dilVerent  gulfs  arc  still  greater.  The  Gulf  of  Bengal 
brings  the  iidiabitants  of  the  peninsula  into  communication 
with  the  nations  of  Malay  origin  and  with  the  Chinese,  whilst 
the  Gulf  of  .Malaltar  opens  to  them  the  coasts  of  Persia  and 
Arabia.  It  is  princiixilly  through  this  direction  of  its  rivers 
that  India  within  the  Ganges  has  enjoyed  such  opporlunities 
of  civilization  over  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

The  river-system  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  extends 
about  lilOO  miles  in  length,  and  drains  a surface  of  nearly- 
tioO,OQO  square  miles.  The  Ganges  rises  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  in  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  globe,  covered 
with  extensive  masses  of  snow,  from  which  abundance  of  water 
continually  descenils,  and  is  carried  olV  by  a dozen  great 
rivers,  many  of  which  exceed  the  Ilhine  in  volume  and  in 
length  of  course.  T hese  rivers  enter  the  Delta  of  Bengal, 
which  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Nile,  and  presents  a most 
extensive  and  intricate  system  of  rivers  and  canals,  for  irriga- 
tion as  well  as  for  navigation.  By-  its  junction  with  the 
Brahmapootra,  which  descends  through  the  valley  of  Asain, 
the  river-system  of  the  Ganges  becomes  double,  and  not  unlike 
that  of  the  great  Chinese  rivers.  The  Ganges  and  the  Bralimti- 
poolra  descend  from  regions  diH'erent  in  natural  advantages,  of 
which  only  that  adjacent  to  the  Ganges  has  attained  a high 
degree  of  civilization. 

The  river-system  of  the  Indus  has  the  highest  historical 
interest,  partly  from  containing  the  Penj-ab,  the  country  of  the 
five  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains,  partly 
from  the  Cabul,  the  only  important  river  which  joins  it  on  the 
west,  and  partly  from  its  geograjiliical  position.  Flowing 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  with  a general 
course  from  north  to  smith,  it  forms  the  true  boundary  between 
Tsastern  and  \\  estern  .Asia.  India,  that  country  which  more 
than  any  other  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  philosopher, 
the  cupidity  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  speculations  of  the 
merchant,  is  accessible  from  the  west  only  by  two  roads,  one 
of  which,  leading  along  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  river,  passes 
through  -Attock  on  the  Indus  to  the  Penj-ab ; the  other,  which 
has  been  less  used,  leads  from  Herat  through  Candahar  to 
Shickarjioor  near  tlie  Indus.  T'he  track  which  leads  from  the 
table  land  of  Iran  through  Cabul  to  the  narrow  terrace  on 
which  Peshawer  is  built,  and  thence  to  Attock,  is  the  high- 
road, along  which  the  people  of  Asia  fur  many  generations 
descended  in  their  passage  to  India,  but  which  never  was 
ascended  by  the  natives  of  that  country.  The  sources  of  the 
Indus  have  only  been  recently  discovered  (1812),  as  well  as 
those  of  its  great  tributary  tlie  Satadru  (Sutledge) ; both  of 
tliem  rise  on  tlie  high  table-land  of  Tibet,  the  Indus  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Kailasa  Mountains,  and  the  Satadru  in  the  sacred 
lake  of  Manassarovara.  These  rivers  therefore  do  not  origin- 
ate, like  tlie  Ganges,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  but  on  its  northern  descent  and  the  high  table-land 
ibelf;  a fact  which  till  lately  was  not  known.  From  this 
circumstance  it  follows  that  these  rivers  traverse  the  ranges  in 
all  its  breadth,  and  pass  through  immense  clefts  in  the 


mounlain-mass,  before  they-  arrive  at  Ihe  low  plains  of  Hin- 
dustan. Below  the  Punjnud  (or  Pancha-nada,  i.  c.  the  livc- 
luld  river),  which  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  Penj-ab,  the 
Indus,  like  the  Nile,  is  not  enriched  by-  any-  considerable  tri- 
butary-; and  its  delta,  which  was  once  so  famous  for  its  civil- 
ization, is  at  present  in  a neglected  state,  and  has  partially 
been  changed  into  an  uncultivated  desert.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Indus  amounts  to  upwards  of  1500  miles,  and  it  drains 
a surface  of  more  than  400,000  square  miles. 

Such  are  the  ten  or  twelve  extensive  terraces  of  Eastern  Asia, 
which,  diilering  In  their  tornis  and  geographical  position,  and 
traversed  by-  large  river-systems,  display  a great  diversity-  of 
natural  ))rnducliims,  and  have  given  a dillerent  tiini  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  among  the  nations  which  inhabit  them. 
Ihey  are  partly  divided  from  one  another  ,aiul  partly-  sur- 
rounded by  the  hmlnnds.  But  these  latter  arc  not  Hat  level 
countries.  Mountain-ridges  and  table-lands  often  rise  in  tlie 
middle  of  them,  though  they  do  not  attain  such  a height  as 
those  ol  Central  Asia.  Such  a table-land  is  found  in  southern 
China,  where  it  constitutes  the  mountain-region  of  ATin-nan, 
Su-chuaii,  and  Kuang-si ; in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  where 
it  occupies  laios;  and  on  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges, 
where  the  table-land  ol  Deccan  is  the  most  remarkable,  and 
at  the  same  lime  Ihe  best  known,  of  these  subordinate  high- 
lands. 

This  plateau  of  Deccan  occupies  with  its  elevated  plains, 
which,  on  an  average,  rise  from  .TOGO  to  1000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  greatest  part  of  the  triangular  peninsula 
between  the  Araliiaii  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  monn- 
laln-range,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ghauts,  forms  the  west- 
ern etlge  ol  the  table-land,  and  descends  rajhdly  to  the  narrow, 
rocky,  and  picturesque  coast  of  Malabar,  which  Is  charac- 
terized by  its  numerous  harbours.  On  the  northern  side, 
wheie  the  A indhya  Mountains  stand,  it  sinks  In  steep  terraces 
extending  through  the  provinces  of  Jlalwa  and  Bimdelkund, 
till  it  terminates  in  the  Hat  jilain  of  iiortheni  Hindustan. 
Towards  the  east  its  descent  is  formed  by  gentle  slopes  and 
terraces,  as  the  course  of  all  the  rivers  shows,  which  run  oH’ 
from  the  high  plains  to  the  Hat  and  broad,  but  sultry  and 
arid,  coast  ot  Coromandel,  which,  though  surrounded  by 
shoals  and  without  harbours,  has  become  the  favourite  place 
of  Eurojiean  colonies.  This  table-land  of  Deccan  is  much 
favoured  by  nature.  Its  insulated  position  is  quite  independ- 
ent of  Ihe  highland  of  Central  Asia;  it  is  placed  between 
two  seas  and  in  the  conflict  of  the  nronsoons,  and  cooled  by 
sea-breezes.  Moreover,  its  surface  being  formed  by  a scries 
of  terraces,  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  it  enjoys  all  Ihe  ad- 
vantages of  tropical  countries,  without  partaking  of  their  disad- 
vantages. On  the  sultry  coast  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is 
displayed  in  the  cocoa-palm,  the  mango-tree,  the  cinnamon- 
laurel,  and  the  pine-apple ; it  thence  passes  through  forests  of 
teak-trees  to  the  rice-lields  on  the  table-land  of  Mysore ; and 
still  higher  on  the  cool  summits  of  the  mountains  there  are 
the  Iruit-trees  and  grain-fields  of  Euro])e,  flax-iilanlations,  and 
rich  meadows.  Among  the  three  peninsulas  with  which  Asia 
terminates  on  the  south,  and  which  remind  us  of  the  three 
peninsulas  of  Europe — Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain — on  which 
civilization  made  such  rapid  jirogress,  the  peninsula  of  Deccan 
has  certainly  contributed  most  to  Ihe  social  improvement  of 
mankind.  The  same  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  adjacent 
island  of  Ceylon,  which  resemhlcs  the  Deccan  in  the  form  of 
its  surface,  and  may  be  considered  os  an  appendage  of  it. 

The  Highland  of  Western  zAsia,  though  much  smaller  In 
extent,  forms  the  second  principal  feature  in  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  this  continent.  It  is  not  only  nearer  Europe,  but 
likewise  much  more  akin  to  it  in  its  natural  structure,  and 
for  both  reasons  more  closely  connected  with  it  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.  The  form  of  its  surface,  less  colossal  and  ex- 
tensive in  its  parU,  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Europe;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  climate  and  people. 

The  Highland  of  Western  Asia,  which  is  named  the  high 
table-land  ol  Iran,  in  opposition  to  the  deep  plains  which  are 
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luljiicont  to  it  on  tlic  nortli-cMl,  cnllcd  Tiirnn,  1ms  tlip  finiirc  of  I 
a rcctnnguliir  oblong,  I'xtcmling  from  flic  Upper  Indus  tlirougli 
ftll  Western  Asia,  to  the  shores  of  the  Cirecian  Archijwlago.  Its 
centre  is  occupied  hy  l^crsia;  over  its  western  parts  extends 
the  dominion  of  tiic  Turks,  and  its  eastern  division  contains 
Afghanistan,  It  is  materially  distinguished  from  the  High» 
laml  of  Rastern  Asia  hy  the  surface  being  more  generally  cul- 
tivable, and  oxhil)iting  extensive  tracts  wbfeh  actually  are 
cultivated,  or  were  so  formerly.  The  latter  circumstance  is 
abundantly  jiroved  tiy  tlie  ruins  of  large  towns  which  exist 
even  in  those  districts  which  at  present  are  without  cultivation ; 
as  on  the  north-east  in  Khorasan,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ilac- 
tria,  towards  the  south  in  Karmania  and  Persis,  and  even  in  the 
western  districts,  as  in  Kurdistan,  which  formed  a part  of  ancient 
Media.  This  observation,  how'ever,  is  not  applicable  to  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  Highlatjd,  comprehending  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Gedrosia  and  Arachosia,  which  at  present  forms  a 
part  of  Belnchistan,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  the 
table-land  ofKelat,  which  rises,  according  to  one  estimate,  to 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  eastern  and  extremely 
rapid  descent  towards  the  valley  of  the  river  Indus,  which  is 
formed  hj’’  steep  rocks  and  feeds  no  rivers,  is  witliout  cultiva- 
tion, and  even  without  roads,  except  one,  and  only  inhabited 
hy  savage  tribes  of  Afghan  origin,  who  have  no  historical 
records.  The  road  alluded  to  is  that  from  Candahar,  through 
Pislieen,  Quetta,  and  Baugh,  to  Shickarpoor,  (‘  Conolly  s 
Overland  Journey  to  India.*) 

The  iiortliem  edge  of  the  Highland,  which  extends  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  plains  of 
Bucharia,  contains  tlie  Bactrian,  Parthian,  Ilyrcanian,  and 
Caspian  mountain-passes,  which  are  narrow  defiles,  offering  a 
passage  for  the  armies  of  conquerors  which  descend  from  Iran 
to  Turan.  Tins  country  has,  for  many  centuries,  been  the 
abode  of  warlike  mountain  tribes,  whose  chiefs,  by  holding 
possession  of  the  mountain-passes  on  tlie  north,  have  extended 
their  dominion  over  the  extensive  plains  of  the  table-land. 
This  was  the  policy  of  Nadir  Shall  and  of  Fet'li  Ali  Sliah, 
who,  sensible  of  this  peculiar  circumstance,  fixed  their  resi- 
dence at  Teheran,  a town  built  near  one  of  the  passes,  on  the 
high  table-land.  The  caravans,  which  travel  eastward  to  India 
and  Bucharia,  and  westward  by  Tauris  (Tabrecz)  to  Armenia 
and  Asia  Minor,  are  obliged  to  pass  along  the  southern  side  of 
this  mountainous  boundary-girdle,  and  near  the  openings  of 
the  passes.  Along  the  great  road,  which  is  invariably  fixed  to 
this  tract  by  the  nature  of  the  surface  on  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  tahle-hiud,  tlicrc  rose  numerous  great  emporiums. 
Here  we  find  the  towns  of  Cabul,  Candahar,  Herat,  hleshcd, 
Nishapoor,  Teheran,  Rai  (the  ancient  Khagffi),  Casbin,  and 
Tauris. 

I'he  southern  border  of  (he  table-land  of  Iran  is  still  more 
distinctly  marked  hy  nature.  It  is  separated  from  tlie  low 
and  narrow  coast  and  the  wide  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris 
and  Kuphrates,  liy  a broad  mountain-tract,  which,  beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  extends  to  the  place  where  the 
rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  breaking  through  the  rocky  masses  of 
the  high  table-land,  enter  the  low  plains.  This  mountain- 
tract  consists  of  from  three  to  seven  parallel  ridges,  sejiarated 
hy  as  many  narrow  longitudinal  valleys,  which  sometimes 
extend  many  days'  journey  in  length.  The  ridges  are  com- 
posed of  limestone,  and  rise  like  terraces  from  the  low  coast. 
Beyond  them  extend  the  wide  table-lands.  I'liore  are  few 
mountain-passes  through  this  natural  entrenchment  of  Persia, 
a country  which  may  l>c  considered  os  a fortress  erected  by 
nature  for  the  defence  of  tlie  nations  which  inhabit  it.  Among 
these  narrow  mountain-passes,  which  lead  from  the  sultry  low 
coast  called  the  (iurmsir  (warm  region)  through  (ho  groat 
staircase  of  mountain  terraces  to  the  cool  tnhlc-land  in  the 
interior  called  Sirlmd,  three  roads  liove  acquired  some  cele- 
brity in  history,  which  we  shall  notice  more  particularly  under 
the  names  of  the  /u/*/rni,  Middle^  and  fVestei'n  J\Iouniam-road. 

Tlie  Knstern  mountain-road  begins  at  (lie  harbour  of  Ben- 
der Abassi  or  Gamhroon,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 


Persia,  and  leads  northward  to  Kerman,  the  ancient  Karmania, 
situated  on  the  cool  fable-land,  in  a spot  which  abounds  in 
springs,  and  isem'ered  with  friiil-trees,  thougli  surrounded  by 
desert  plains,  in  which  it  lies  like  an  oasU  in  the  midst  of  the 
Libyan  Sahara.  From  Gamhroon  a road  also  leads  ]>ast  I..ar 
to  Sliiraz.  (‘  Herl>ert's  Travels,’  p.  121,  &c.) 

The  Middle  moimtain-road  begins  at  tlie  town  of  Abou- 
slielir  or  Bushirc,  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  leads 
first  over  a lower  ridge  to  Kazrun,  near  Slialipoor,  the  residence 
of  tiie  Sassanidae  (of  king  Sapor  L,  a. D.  210),  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  first  valley ; from  tliis  iwint  it  passes  over  a rocky 
mountain  to  Shiraz,  once  the  residence  of  tlie  Arabian  caliphs, 
which  is  built  in  a w'ider  and  richer  valley ; and  then  through 
winding  mountain-roads  and  narrow  ravines  to  the  valley  wbicli 
contains  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  From  these  ruins  the  roa/1, 
continuing  in  a northern  direction,  again  traverses  some  narrow 
passes  through  high  rocks,  which  are  full  of  monuments  of  the 
early  ages  of  Persia,  till  it  issues  out  of  the  mountain-region, 
and  enters  the  extensive  table -land  on  which  Ispahan,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Sufi  dynasty,  is  built.  Tlie  residence-towns  of 
these  different  dynasties  have  been  built  on  the  fields  of  liattle 
where  signal  victories  were  obtained,  and  are  placed  at  the 
openings  of  the  most  difficult  mountain-posses.  Tlie  Arabs 
were  obliged  to  pass  tlirough  this  difficult  road  on  tlieir  way  to 
Persepolis,  and  this  has  likewise  been  the  route  of  modem  tra- 
vellers who  have  entered  the  inland  provinces  of  Persia  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Macedonians,  under  Alexander,  and 
after  tliem  Timur,  made  their  way  from  the  banks  of  the 
Karoon  to  Persepolis  up  tlie  valley  of  the  Jerald  and  hy  the 
pass  of  Kalat-i-Sefid. 

The  Western  mountain-road,  which  lies  to  the  norlli-wert  of 
the  former,  may  be  called  the  Median,  in  opposition  to  the 
Persian,  whicli  passes  through  Persepolis.  Beginning  at  or 
near  the  modern  Bagdad,  it  passes  through  (lie  iledi»  Pylae  of 
the  mountain-range  called  Zagros,  runs  hy  Kerraaiishaw, 
Besittoon,  and  the  remains  of  the  temple  at  Kungavnr,  and 
terminates  at  Hamadati,  the  ancient  Kcbatana  in  Media.  This 
road,  like  the  preceding,  contains  many  historical  momimenls, 
and  it  crosses  the  upj>er  course  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through 
tlie  low  lands  of  Susiana. 

Thus  a scries  of  towns,  the  scats  of  ancient  kings,  and  now 
the  sites  of  historical  monuments,  beginning  with  Kerman,  and 
comprehending  Persepolis,  Parsagadae  (or  Parsagarda),  Ispa- 
han, and  Hamadan,  and  terminating  at  Tauris,  lies  along  the 
internal  slope  of  the  mountain-ridges  which  border  the  table- 
lanil  of  Iran  on  the  south,  analogous  to  that  series  which  we 
have  observed  along  the  northern  girdle  of  the  mountain-range. 
These  (owns  mark  the  boundary  which  separates  the  region  of 
llie  natural  fastnesses,  of  the  mountain-passes,  of  (he  battle- 
fields, of  the  ixistures,  and  of  the  country  adapted  to  the  chase, 
which  is  formed  hy  the  mountain  terraces,  from  the  interior 
table-land,  which  is  more  level  and  uniform  in  its  aspect.  The 
table-land  itself  is  traversed  hy  some  riJges  of  hills,  winch 
extend  in  a general  direction  cast  and  west,  and  attain  only  a 
moderate  height  above  the  ]»lain ; it  is  also  furrowed  hy  a 
few  depressions,  which  arc  covered  with  green  nicadows,  or 
scanty  jiastures  or  step|>es,  and  in  a few  places  with  sandy 
deserts,  ora  soil  imjiregnateil  with  salt. 

Fr.iscr,  on  his  route  through  Persia  from  Almshehr  to  Te- 
heran, determined  (he  elevation  of  many  j>oints  above  tlie  level 
of  the  sea,  and  his  statements  give  a very  instructive  view  (»f 
the  continually  cluanging  surface  of  Iran.  Abushehr  is  built 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea  in  the  sultry  Gurmsir,  and  has  a cli- 
mate favourable  to  the  growth  of  palms.  Kazrun,  on  the  first 
mountain  terrace,  is  2772  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tlie 
highest  point  of  the  \viss  called  Hesht-i-Arjun,  alwve  .Shim*, 
rises  to  7200  feet,  Tlie  town  of  Shiraz  itself,  which  is  built 
on  the  second  mountain  terrace,  is  42S4  feet  above  the  sea ; its 
climate  is  favourable  to  the  vine : hut  the  jialm  does  n.H 
8uccee<l.  The  highest  point  of  (he  pxss  over  tlie  third  monn- 
(ain-ridge  above  Per8C|>oli8  rises  to  060C  feet,  Ispahan,  lying 
in  the  jilain  wliicli  forms  the  third  terrace,  is  4140  feet  above 
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the  sea.  From  this  level  the  moiintaln»passcs  lying  farther 
north  near  Kohrood  rise  nearly  2000  feet  higher.  Towards 
KtHun  we  find  the  greatest  depression  in  the  table-land  : here 
the  surface  sinks  to  20 IG  feet.  It  rises  again  in  the  plain  on 
which  Teheran  is  built,  which  has  an  elevation  of  37S6  feet. 
Tlie  mountain-iiass  which  leads  to  the  Caspian  Sea  past  Kishlac 
rises  to  1.'572  feet;  and  the  entrance  of  the  Hyrcanian  pass  at 
Sharood  to  3 11 1.  The  Demawend,  the  highest  mountain-peak 
in  this  country,  attains  an  elevation  of  about  1 1,700  feet;  but 
most  of  the  adjacent  summits  do  not  rise  above  7000.  (‘  Lon- 

don Cieog.  Journal,’  viii.  p.  112.)  Tlie  nortbem  slope  of  this 
range  towards  the  Caspian  Sea  is  extremely  steep. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  surface  of  Persia  is  the 
absence  of  any  considerable  river,  though  this  counfrj*  occupies 
a space  at  least  equal  to  that  of  all  Germany.  This  does  not 
arise  from  a want  of  spring  water,  which  is  found  at  no  great 
ilepth  under  the  surface  almost  everywhere,  and  renders  tliis 
country  cultivable  in  most  districts;  hut  it  is 'owing  to  the 
want  of  extensive  valleys  traversed  by  running  waters.  This 
want  has  deprived  it  of  an  extensive  river-system,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  most  powerful  ’means  provided  by  nature  for  a 
continual  progress  in  civilization.  To  this  circmnstance  it 
must  1)6  attributed  that  the  nations  of  Iran  never  got  entirely 
rid  of  the  character  peculiar  to  a pastoral  life,  though  from 
time  to  time  they  have  exhibited  a considerable  degree  of 
mental  culture. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Iran,  between  the  innermost 
comers  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  about 
the  fiftieth  meridian,  the  table-land  narrows  to  nearly  half  its 
former  extent,  hut  it  increases  in  elevation.  To  the  east  of 
this  line  extensive  plains  form  the  prevalent  characteristic,  hut 
to  (he  west  mountain-masses  rise  higher  and  higher.  Here 
begins  the  alpine  region  of  Persia  with  Kurdistan,  here  are  the 
lakes  of  Urmia  and  Van,  and  the  sources  of  tlie  rivers  Zah, 
Tigris,  Aras,  and  Kuphrates.  The  table-land  is  replaced  by  | 
mountains,  which  rise  to  an  enormous  height,  and  by  elevated  » 
valleys  between  them.  Such  is  Azerbijan,  the  fire-region,  the  i 
native  country  of  Zoroaster.  On  the  nortli-west  both  the 
mountain-ranges  and  the  table-lands  are  again  united  in  the 
compact  mountain-region  and  high  table-laud  of  Armenia,  of 
which  Azerbijan  forms  only  a lower  terrace.  The  countries 
of  Asia  which  extend  west  of  Armenia  resemble  in  their 
■tructurc  Kurope  rather  than  Eastern  Asia.  Tlie  surface  no 
longer  presents  such  compact  masses,  which  rise  to  a consider- 
able elevation,  and  extend  over  a great  space;  it  offers  to  the 
view  more  separated  and  distinct  masses,  whicli  form  as  it 
were  individual  limbs.  We  may  distinguish  four  diflerent 
divisions  of  this  kind. 

The  first  is  the  elevated  and  mountainous  table-land  of 
Armenia,  which  extends  in  the  form  of  a triangle  between  the 
angles  of  three  seas,  the  Caspian.  Black  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta.  The  plain  on  which  the  town  of  Erzerum  is 
built  is  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Ararat,  which  overtop  the  plains, 
attain  the  height  of  17.2G0  English  feet. 

The  second  great  division  is  formed  by  the  Caucasus,  which 
1.S  united  to  Armenia  by  ridges  of  moderate  height,  in  part 
covering  tlie  Caucasian  isthmus.  This  high  mountain-region 
w characterized  by  its  isolated  position  and  its  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  table-lands  of  Asia,  as  well  as  by  its 
double  descent  to  the  north  and  south,  which  renders  it  much 
more  like  the  mountain-regions  of  Europe  than  those  of  Upper 
Asia.  It  may  he  compared  with  the  alpine  region  of  Switzer- 
land, and  is  disfingnished  like  that  country  by  its  natural  pro- 
ductions and  the  cliaractcr  of  its  inhabitants,  though  the  rivers 
which  rise  in  its  mountains  (Knr,  Phas,  Kuban,  Terek)  can- 
not be  compared  with  those  of  Europe  in  length  or  in  im- 
portance. 

The  third  separate  mass,  which  lies  on  the  western  border  of 
tie  Highland  of  Asia,  is  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia,  which,  on 
t ree  sides,  is  surrounded  by  seas,  and  on  the  east  is  joined  to 
1 ersia  by  the  mountAin-gystem  of  the  Taurus.  Tlie  interior 


is  occupied  by  a table-land,  wliicli,  on  an  average,  perhaps 
rises  to  the  heiglit  of  about  2000  feet  above  tiie  sea,  and  de- 
scends witli  steep  slopes  towards  the  north  and  the  south. 
Towards  the  west  the  descent  is  gentle,  being  formed  by  long 
fertile  valleys  traversed  by  abundant  streams  till  it  terminates 
on  the  sliores  of  the  ^gean  Sea  in  a coast  full  of  promontories 
and  indentations,  marking  the  termination  of  the  ranges  whicli 
run  from  east  to  west  in  tliis  peninsula.  This  peninsula  is 
placed  like  a bridge  for  the  passage  of  nations  between  Asia 
and  Europe;  it  may  he  compared  with  the  Pyrenean  penin- 
sula in  many  respects. 

The  fourth  region,  which  is  connected  with  the  Highland 
of  Western  Asia,  is  formed  by  the  Syrian  mountains,  which 
running  towards  tlie  south  contain  Mount  Libanus,  and 
thence  continue  to  the  elevated  cone'  of  Mount  Sinai,  an 
isolated  mountain-mass,  which  is  a rare  occAirrenco  in  Asia. 

Western  Asia,  though  indented  by  gulfs  and  arms  of  the 
sea,  which  make  peninsulas  and  head-lands,  is  not  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  extensive  river-systems,  which  only  occur 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Asia.  Like  Europe,  it  jiresents  forms 
of  loss  dimensions  and  more  adapted  to  the  dominion  of  man. 
Only  one  extensive  river-system  exists  in  this  country,  and 
this  consists  of  two  large  rivers;  a feature  which  is  peculiarly 
charactei'istic  of  Asia.  Tliis  is  the  river-systcm  of  the  Eu- 
plirales  and  Tigris ; the  north  branch  of  (he  Euphrates  comes 
from  near  Erzerum,  and  the  east  branch  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  where  tlie  country  rises 
to  a complete  mountain-system,  witli  diverging  ridges  and 
intervening  elevated  valleys.  'I'he  Tigris  rises  on  the  south 
side  of  the  high  range,  along  the  north  aide  of  wliich  (he  eastern 
branch  of  tlie  Euphrates  flows.  I’he  Euplirates  has  a winding 
course  of  near  IfiOO  miles,  measuring  along  its  wliole  line. 
When  these  rivers  have  passed  througli  the  3 aimis,  the  Eupli- 
rates  north  of  Uumkala,  and  the  Tigris  above  Mosul,  they  begin 
to  converge  and  to  surround  Mesopotamia,  till  tliey  approach 
ill  tlie  ancient  Babylonia.  3’heir  waters  traverse  tlie  same  delta, 
and  enter  the  Persian  Gulf  by  one  channel. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Nile  civilisation  descended  along  its 
hanks  from  one  royal  i-esidence  to  another,  from  Meroe  to 
3 hebes,  and  thence  to  Mempliis  and  Sais.  But  in  the  valleys 
of  the  double  rivers  of  Asia  we  meet  with  double  royal  resi- 
dences, double  civilisation,  ami  double  political  systems,  as 
Babylon  and  Ninive  respectively  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris; 
Delhi  and  H Lassa,  with  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  on  the 
river-system  of  tlie  Ganges ; and  on  the  double  river-systems 
of  China,  the  southern  and  tlie  northern  empire,  Ma-cbiri  and 
Khatai.  In  the  progress  of  time,  when  civilisation  descended 
these  streams,  and  met  at  their  conflux,  or  where  they  ap- 
proach near  one  another,  the  diflerent  degrees  of  perfection 
which  it  had  attained,  and  the  dilVerent  turn  it  had  taken, 
must  have  produced,  as  the  nations  came  in  contact  with  one 
another,  a beneficial  efiect.  3‘he  same  obseryation  applies  to 
tlie  fourth  great  system  of  double  rivers,  the  Sir  and  Gihon, 
on  the  banks  of  which,  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  tlie  same  fact  is 
repeated  in  the  royal  residences  of  Samarkand  ami  Bokhara. 

The  peninsula  of  Arabia  projects  from  the  highland  of 
Western  Asia,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent member.  It  is  divided  from  the  mountain-system  of 
the  Taurus  by  the  lowland  of  Syria,  which  extends  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the  south  of  this  lowland 
the  country  again  rises,  and  assumes  quite  a different  cha- 
racter. Tills  constitutes  the  highland  of  Arabia,  which,  in  the 
form  of  a trapezium,  contains  the  table-land  of  Nejd,  (he 
native  country  of  the  Walihaliites,  a cold  country,  connected 
on  tlie  south  with  the  elevated  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  which 
descends  in  terraces  towards  two  seas.  Its  descent  towards 
the  west  is  steep,  and  funned  by  parallel  mountain-ridges,  with 
well-sheltered  valleys  between  them,  in  which  the  towns  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  are  situated.  This  part  of  the  country 
is  better  known  than  the  steep  descent  towards  tlic  south  be- 
tween Aden  ami  Hadramaut,  and  thence  to  Muscat.  The 
eastern  declivity,  whicli  appears  to  descend  with  a gentle  slope 
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towards  the  Gulf  oC  IVrsiu,  niul  surrounds  the  islands  of 
Rahrotn,  noted  for  llieir  pearl-hunks,  is  no  belter  known.  1 he 
cold  Nt^d  is  tlie  native  country  of  the  Arahliin  horse  and  the 
Arabian  camel.  On  the  terraces  bordering  it  on  llie  west  the 
mild  climate  allows  planlations  of  colVee,  and  the  low  and 
narrow  const,  with  its  sultry  air,  produces,  like  tlie  Gurinsir  of 
Persia,  tlie  date-palm,  which  will  not  grow  either  on  the  table- 
land of  Nejd  or  on  tliat  of  Iran. 

Arabia  exhibits  cbamcterislics  entirely  dinerent  from  those 
which  murk  the  other  jiavts  of  Asia.  As  already  indicated  hy 
its  geographical  position,  it  forms  a point  of  contact  between 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  participates  in  the  distinguishing  qua- 
lities of  both.  The  Chinese,  confined  to  their  own  territory 
hy  the  nature  of  the  country  which  surrounds  lliem,  and 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  tlie  world  hy  seas  and  moun- 
tains, feel  no  inducement  to  abandon  their  native  land  ; 
they  never  concerned  themselves  about  other  nations,  and 
they  excluded  foreigners  from  their  counhy.  The  Hindu, 
placed  in  a country  in  which  all  the  advantages  with  which 
Asia  is  gifted  hy  nature  are  concentrated,  early  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  civilisation  ; but  he  has  never  passed  the  bound- 
ary of  his  native  land,  and,  with  equal  indiflerence,  has 
received  all  foreigners  who  have  entered  the  country  as  con- 
querors, merchants,  colonists,  ov  missionaries.  The  Arabs,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  whose  native  country  spreads  out  between  two 
great  divisions  of  the  globe,  have  assimilated  themselves  to 
both,  and  at  one  time  extended  their  dominion  to  the  most 
western  point  of  Africa  as  well  as  to  that  of  Asia.  The 
greater  number  of  Arabs  are  dispersed  without  the  peninsula, 
which  is  the  native  country  of  their  nation,  but  W'hich  pre- 
pared them  for  the  endurance  of  every  climate.  Its  sultry 
coasts  resemble  the  arid  deserts  of  Libya;  the  moderate  cli- 
mate of  the  terraces  approaches  that  of  Deccan,  Iran,  and 
Catalonia  ; and  the  cold  Ncjd  diflers  little  in  its  physical  cha- 
racter from  the  liighland  of  Central  Asia,  on  which  we  find  the 
Arabs  dispersed  to  a great  distance  from  their  native  country. 

W’e  now  pass  to  the  third  great  division  which  the  surface 
of  Asia  exhibits,  the  Lowlands,  which  are  situated  without 
the  highland  regions  and  the  valleys  formed  in  the  extensive 
terraces  around  them.  These  latter,  according  to  a rough 
estimate,  may  occupy  a surface  of  about  4,300,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  one*fiflh  of  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  and 
consequently  tliere  remain  about  G, 000, 000  square  miles  for 
the  surface  of  the  lowlands.  These  lowlands  lie  around  ihe 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  interior,  and  occupy  countries  of 
great  extent  along  the  sea,  so  that  Ihe  lower  course  of  the 
great  river-systems  traverses  these  plains  with  many  windings 
and  with  very  little  fall.  In  these  plains  the  great  empires, 
by  which  the  history  of  tliis  division  of  the  globe  is  so  distin- 
guished, have  attained  their  greatest  power,  and  continued  for 
the  longest  period.  I’he  extensive  low  plains  are  six  in  num- 
ber; they  are  different  in  their  natural  character,  and  in  no 
way  connected  with  one  another. 

I’he  first  is  tlie  great  Chinese  Lowland  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Asia,  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  beginning  at  Peking  and 
extending  along  the  Yellow  Sea  or  Whang-Hay,  southward 
past  Nanking  to  the  province  of  Klang-si.  Lying  south  of 
the  lOlh  parallel,  and  extending  neaily  to  the  tropic,  it  enjoys 
a temperate  climate,  and  exhibits  the  most  advanced  stale  of 
agriculture,  tiie  most  extensive  system  of  canals,  the  most 
active  internal  navigation,  and  is  the  richest  and  most  populous 
granary  in  the  whole  world. 

The  second  is  the  Indo-Chinese  Lowland,  which,  lying  hc- 
Iwcen  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  that  of  Siam,  extends  from  the 
loth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  (he  tropic,  and  comprehends 
the  kingdoms  of  Camhoja  and  Siam  ; its  northern  boundary, 
liowever,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  It  unites  the  advantage  of 
being  situated  south  of  tlie  tropic  with  that  of  being  plentifully 
provided  with  water,  and  it  is  therefore  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  tlie  culture  of  rice.  A iwirt  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  stagnant  water  and  lakes. 

The  third  is  the  Lowland  of  Hindustan,  or  Bind,  which 


comprehends  the  norUiem  |)art  of  India,  uimI  extends  in  the 
form  of  a triangle  l>etween  lire  Gulf  of  liengal  and  lliat  of 
Giizerat.  It  is  l>ouiided  hy  the  two  river-systems  of  the 
Ganges  ami  Indus,  and  overtopped  by  three  fable* lands, 
those  of  Tibet,  of  Iran,  and  of  tlie  Deccan-  Ueing  situated 
out  of  the  torrid  aume,  but  near  the  trojiic,  it  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  of  a tropical  climate,  without  its  disadvantages. 
None  of  the  lowlands  equal  it  in  the  richness  aiid  variety  of 
the  country  which  surrounds  it-  It  is  as  po^xilous  as  the 
lowland  of  China,  which  it  far  exceeds  in  the  imm1>er  of 
ditlerent  nations  inhabiting  it,  and  tliat  of  nival  residences 
(Delhi,  Agra,  Henares,  Calcutta,  I-aliore,  Multan,  Ajmcer, 
&c.),  nearly  all  of  wliich  are  placed  near  its  centre.  In  the 
western  half  of  this  region,  a narrow  tract  of  land  Is  covc-red 
with  moveable  sand,  not  unlike  the  .Saliara. 

The  fourth  Lowland  is  tliat  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  wliich  on 
its  eastern  extremity  is  bounded  by  tlie  innermoit  comer  of 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  on  the  west  by  Uie  mountains  of  Syria,  on 
the  south  by  the  table-land  of  Nejd,  and  on  tlie  north  and 
north-east  !>y  that  of  Iran.  Only  its  northern  half  is  watered 
by  the  river-system  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Vhile  its 
southern  half  presents  an  arid  and  desert  asjjcct. 

The  first  two  lowlands  may  be  called  Mariiime,  and  the 
second  two  Continental.  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese 
Lowlands  are,  for  the  most  |iart,  surrounded  by  seas,  exposed 
to  the  continual  action  of  high  tides,  and  frequeiitly  drenched 
by  the  moisture  brought  by  tlie  winds  from  the  east  and 
south-east.  The  lowland  of  Hindustan,  and  that  of  Syria  and 
Arabia,  on  the  contrary,  border  only  on  narrow  bays,  and  on 
the  south  and  on  the  north  are  overtopped  by  high  table-lands 
which  have  always  a dry  atmosiihere.  Hence  it  follows  tliat 
in  the  last-mentioned  lowlands  drj  ness  of  tlie  air  pre^-ails,  as 
moisture  in  the  former,  and  that  they  must  be  distinguished 
by  all  the  consequent  variations  of  vegetation  and  animal  life. 
In  Cliina  and  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  the  inhabitants 
approach  in  their  manners  and  customs  the  inhabitants  (»f 
islands ; but  in  India  and  Rabylonia  they  are  like  the  inha- 
bitants of  inland  countries.  The  southern  half  of  the  lowland 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  indeed,  resembles  the  African  Saliara, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  Arabian  Desert.  Though  situated 
without  the  tropic  it  displays  a tropical  nature ; and,  divcst£*J 
of  the  peculiarities  by  which  Asia  is  distinguished,  it  jiartakcs 
more  tlian  any  other  country  of  the  features  which  characterise 
Africa,  its  arid  climate  and  its  natural  productions. 

The  filth  is  the  Northern  or  Siberian  Lowland,  which  occu- 
pies more  than  half  the  area  of  all  the  lowlands  of  Asia  taken 
together,  and  extends  along  the  Polar  Sea  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Though  traversed  by  ex- 
tensive river-systems,  it  derives  little  advantage  from  this 
circumstance,  os  it  contains  only  in  the  southcni  third  of  its 
surface  (between  30°  and  60°  N.  lat.)  habitable  and  cultivable 
land  ; this  part  has  been  colonised  by  European  settlements, 
tlic  most  niunerous  in  Asia,  Tlie  northern  and  most  extensive 
district,  lying  either  within  the  pol.ir  circle  or  near  it,  is  lie- 
yond  the  boundary  of  the  hahilahle  world,  ami  belongs 
rather  to  the  jwlar  region  than  to  that  division  of  tlie  glot>e 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  East.  The  lowland  of 
Siberia,  owing  to  its  slight  elevation  above  Ihe  sea,  luas  a great 
infiucncc  on  the  physical  character  and  climate  of  the  whole 
continent  of  Asia. 

The  sixth  lowland  is  that  of  Riicharia,  which  is  only'  watered 
hy  the  Caspian  and  the  Lake  of  Aral.  Its  gn*atcst  extent  is  in 
(lie  dircctionof  the  system  ofthc  double  rivers  which  traverse  it, 
llcginning  at  the  innennost  angle,  formed  by  the  western  edge 
of  tlic  table-land  of  Tibet  and  the  northern  edge  of  that  of 
Iron,  this  lowland  extends  to  Ihe  north-west,  over  Ihe  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  both  lianks  of  Uic  ^’olga,  up  to  tlie  river  Don 
and  the  boundary  of  Kuroi>e,  Iwtwcen  (he  mountain-ranges 
of  the  Ural  and  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  it  mav  be  considered 
as  lui  intennedialc  form  which  connects  Central  Asia  with 
EurojK*.  Its  extensive  plains,  which  ore  scantily  watered,  are 
a kind  of  mean  between  sandy  deserts  and  agricultural  soil, 
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and  (heir  surface  is  mainly  formed  of  gravel.  They  are  what 
are  commonly  called  plains  covered  with  grass,  and 

witliout  wood,  ill  which  are  scattered  a few  tracts  of  cultivable 
ground.  Such  a country  is  the  natural  abode  of  nomadic 
tribes.  Deprived  of  all  natural  riches,  except  in  a few  places 
wliere  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  artificial  irrigation  and 
immense  labour,  and  ratlier  characterised  by  a total  want  of 
natural  capabilities,  this  lowland  is  very  remarkable  in  an 
historical  point  of  view.  Being  placed  in  the  centre  of  very 
extensile  countries,  and  surrounded  by  diflerent  nations,  it  lias 
been  involved  in  all  the  great  historical  events  : it  was  here 
that  the  conquerors,  such  as  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  who  pro- 
ceeded from  the  west,  and  those  of  China  who  came  from 
the  east,  tlie  Bactrians,  Gliaznavides,  and  Great  Mongols,  who 
ailvanced  from  the  south,  and  the  Uussians  from  the  north, 
fouml  a stop  to  their  progress. 

The  natural  poverty  of  this  country,  and  the  comparative 
riclincss  of  those  surrounding  it,  together  with  the  want  of 
fixed  abodes,  and  the  various  political  changes  of  the  neigli- 
buuring  countries,  have  frequently  induced  the  inhabitants  to 
pass  its  natural  boundaries.  The  inhabitants  of  this  lowland 
have  been,  through  all  centuries,  nations  of  change  and  migra- 
tion, who,  since  the  times  of  the  Scythians,  Goths,  Alans, 
I'zes,  Comanes,  Petsheniges,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  till  nearly 
our  own  times,  have  inundated  Europe  from  time  to  time,  and 
changed  its  face  by  destroying,  impairing,  or  retarding  civil- 
isation. Tlieir  own  country,  meanwhile,  was  not  exempt  from 
great  changes,  both  as  respects  the  nations  which  inhabited  as 
well  as  the  dynasties  which  governed  it ; and  at  present  it  ex- 
ercises a great  innuence  on  political  events  by  its  geograpiiical 
position  and  tlie  obstacles  which  it  opposes  to  tlie  progress  of 
the  three  great  empires  of  Asia— -the  Chinese  on  the  east,  the 
Russians  on  the  north,  and  the  Britisli  on  the  south. 

In  thus  bringing  the  whole  surface  of  Asia  into  one  view, 
we  find  it  composed  of  Six  Lowlands,  diflerent  in  their  na- 
ture, and  independent  of  one  anotlier  j they  spread  below  and 
around  Two  Highlands  occupying  an  immense  space,  which 
themselves  are  surrounded  by  seven  or  eight  less  extensive 
and  entirely  separate  mountain  or  table-land  regions  j that  of 
southern  China,  the  Peninsula  witliout  the  Ganges,  Deccan, 
Arabia,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  Isthmus  of  the  Caucasus, — 
all  of  which  exhibit  peculiar  features,  by  which  (he  countries 
surrounding  them  are  characterised,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  great  Highlands  characterise  the  whole  continent.  If  we 
add  to  (heir  number  ten  or  twelve  intermediate  formations, 
constituting  the  terrace-regions,  we  have  nearly  a score  and  a 
half  of  great  natural  divisions  on  the  surface  of  Asia,  every 
one  of  wliich  has  a distinct  character. 

Miiicra/i,  Precious  Siones. — Rock-crysfal  in  the  greatest 
variety,  amethysts  in  the  Altai,  Himalaya,  and  Ural  moun- 
tains; camelians,  agates,  in  western  India,  and  in  the  Gobi 
tlcsert ; casholongs  and  onyxes,  in  Mongolia ; yu,  or  oriental 
jatle,  in  Turkistan;  difTerent  kinds  of  jasper,  in  the  Altai 
niuuiitalns;  pearl-stone  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Okhotzk ; beryl,  in  the  mountains  near  the  I.ake  of  Baikal ; 
Ia|)is  lazuli,  in  the  same  mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  Hindu 
Coosh,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus ; topazes,  in  the  Ural 
Jnoiintaius;  circony,  chrysoberyl,  sapphires,  on  the  island  of 
Ceylon ; rubies,  in  C-eylon  and  in  Badakshan ; turquoises, 
in  Khorasan;  diamonds,  in  Deccan,  Borneo,  and  tlie  Ural 
niouiitains. 

f olcamc  products  are  met  with  on  the  Suncla  Islands,  in 
Japan,  and  Kamfchalka,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tauris,  find 
many  parts  of  the  highland  of  Armenia,  and  in  western  Ana- 
tolia. 

Steatite,  asbestos,  and  coalin,  or  the  finest  porcelain-clay, 
are  found  in  China  and  Japan;  talc  in  Siberia;  coals  in 
nortlieni  Clnna,  and  diilereiit  parts  of  Hindustan;  rock- 
salt  in  the  Ural  mountains,  northern  China,  the  Penj-ab, 
Ajmeer,  \ emen,  Anatolia;  salt  in  the  salt-seas  of  the  steppes, 
am  sometimes  on  tlie  surface  of  the  ground;  sal-ommoniac 
m the  volcanic  stepi  es  of  Central  Asia,  not  far  from  the  river 


Hi;  nitre  in  Illndusfan;  borax,  or  tinqual,  in  Tibet;  petro- 
leum, near  Baku,  on  the  sliores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the 
KupJirates  at  Hit,  and  other  places,  and  at  Kerkook  east  of 
the  1 igris ; asphaltum  on  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine.  Hot 
springs  are  very  abundant  in  tlie  snow-covered  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  especially  along  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  the  north-west  part  of  Anatolia. 

JMetuls.  Gold  in  Japan,  Tibet,  Vuii-nan,  Cochin  China, 
Tonkin,  Siam,  Malacca,  Borneo,  Asam,  Ava,  and  in  tlie  Ural 
mountains;  many  rivers  bringdown  gold  in  their  sands  ; silver 
in  China,  Da-uria,  Japan,  Armenia,  Anatolia,  and  the  Ural 
mountains;  tin  in  Malacca,  Anam,  the  Sumla  Islands,  and 
the  empire  of  the  Birmans;  mercury  in  Cliina,  Japan,  and 
Tibet ; copper  in  (he  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  Japan,  China, 
Nepaul,  Azerbijan,  Armenia,  and  Mount  Taurus ; malachite  in 
China  and  Siberia;  iron  from  the  Ural  mountains,  through 
Central  Asia  as  far  as  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  as  well 
as  in  Japan  and  Persia;  lead  in  Da-uria,  China,  Siam,  Japan, 

I Georgia,  and  Armenia. 

Extensive  layers  of  fossil  shell- fish  are  found  on  the  highest 
table-lands  of  Tibet,  from  10,000  to  18,000  feet  above  tlie 
sea,  and  the  strata  ot  (he  tertiary  formation  in  Siberia  are  full 
ol  animal  remains,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

V . The  Man  of  Asia. — As  Asia  is  the  most  extensive  of  the 
great  divisions  ot  the  globe,  it  is  likewise  far  superior  to  tlie 
rest,  if  we  consider  (be  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their  variety, 
and  historical  fame.  Upwartls  of  400  millions  are  dispersed 
over  the  surface  ; consequently,  twice  as  many  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,  and  more  than  eight  times  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  America,  whicli  continent  in  its  area  approaches 
nearer  to  Asia  than  any  other. 

Many  questions  may  be  raised  respecting  the  population  of 
Asia.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  or  not  that  continent  was  ever 
more  populous  than  at  present?  How  many  of  its  inhabitants 
were  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  the  Mongols?  How  far  has 
its  population  decreased,  owing  to  the  despotism  exercised  by 
the  Turks  in  tlie  western  countries?  How  many  nations  have 
already  become  entirely  extinct,  or  exist  in  very  small  num- 
bei's,  as  the  Philistines,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Pursees,  the  Lydians,  the  Bactrians,  the  Medes,  tlie  Sogdiani? 
More  than  forty  nations  were  destroyed  in  tlie  middle  age  by 
the  Mongol  wars,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  annalists 
of  that  time ; and  some  liave  become  nearly  extinct  in  our 
times,  as  tlie  Dorns  in  the  Himalaya  range,  the  Miao-tse  in 
southern  China,  the  Tata  in  northern  China,  the  tribes  of  the 
Tunguses,  eastern  Turks,  and  Samoiedes  in  the  mountains  of 
Sayansk,  and  others  in  Mount  Caucasus.  These  questions 
cannot  be  answered  witli  any  degree  of  probability. 

But  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  number  of  foreigners  who 
have  settled  in  Asia  is  extremely  small,  compared  with  the 
numbers  who  have  left  it  to  inhabit  other  divisions  of  the  globe. 
We  may  estimate  the  number  of  Europeans  in  India  at  a 
hundred  thousand ; those  settled  in  Siberia,  the  descendants  of 
the  Cossacks  included,  at  two  millions,  which  probably  exceeds 
the  truth;  and  the  Greeks  of  European  origin,  inhabiting  Ana- 
tolia, at  one  million  and  a half,  or  even  two,  thougli  these 
Greeks  have  long  ago  been  changed  into  Asiatics.  Few  set- 
tlers have  gone  to  Asia  from  Africa  and  America,  and  still 
fewer  from  Australia.  The  Egyptians  never  settled  in  Asia, 
but  the  Arabs  settled  in  Egypt.  Negro  slaves  arc  dispersed 
over  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hindustan,  but  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber. Abyssiiiians  indeed,  from  time  to  time,  entered  Asia  in 
crowds ; they  came,  however,  not  as  a nation,  but  us  mercenary 
soldiers  in  (he  service  of  Arab  emirs  or  of  Indian  rajas;  and 
their  descendants,  like  those  of  the  Portuguese,  have  entirely 
merged  in  the  native  population.  America  has  not  much  in- 
creased the  population  of  Asia:  even  the  Tchuktclics,  on  (he 
most  nortli-easteni  peninsula  of  Asia,  who  belong  to  the 
family  of  the  Esquimaux,  as  the  aflinity  of  their  language 
induces  us  to  sujjposc,  are  perhaps  aborigines  of  Asia. 

'1  liiis  we  find  Asia,  like  all  other  large  divisions  of  the  globe 
at  the  present  day,  inhabited  by  aborigines  and  foreigners,  the 
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two  Lm.ut  divisions  of  ma.ikiml  in  nn  hUtorical  point  of  view. 
Asia  has  been  the  principal  country  from  whicli  emigration 
has  snread,  so  far  lus  the  l.istory  of  man  is  known  : it  lias  been 
the  parent  of  nations  wlio  have  lea  its  bosom,  to  form,  in  other 
coiiniries,  a new  character  of  social  life. 

We  may  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  according  to  the 
physical  division  of  tlirec  jirincipal  races,  the  while  (or  Can- 
casian),  the  yellow  (or  Mongolian),  and  the  black  (or  Ktliio- 
pian),  and  tlirec  intermediate  races,  namely,  the  dark  brown 
(or  Slalay),  the  negro-like  (or  Papuas,  also  called  Austral 
negroes),  and  the  copper-coloured  (or  American).  They  can- 
not always  be  e.yactly  distinguisbed  by  the  form  ol  the  skull, 
the  hair,  or  the  complexion  of  their  skin.  1 he  three  prin- 
cipal races  border  on  one  anotlier  in  tbe  elevated  valleys  of 
Central  Asia,  where  the  skulls  of  the  Cashmerians  show  their 
Caucasian  origin  ; whilst  those  of  the  Bhots,  or  inhabitants  of 
Bootan  and  Tibet,  are  Moiigolic,  and  between  them  the  skull 
of  tlie  negroes  is  found,  if  it  be  true,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Traill,  that  tbe  nearly  extinct  slave-tribe  of  the  Doras, 
in  the  valleys  of  Kamaoon,  belongs  to  the  dark-coloured  and 
woolly-haired  race  of  the  negroes.  But  perliaps  these  Doms 
are  only  the  most  northern  representatives  of  the  Austral 
negroes,  which  are  dispersed  through  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges  and  the  Suiida  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Australia  as  far  as  New  Guinea,  and  which,  since 
they  have  become  known,  have  been  constantly  called  Papuas. 
By  Cuvier  they  are  enumerated  among  those  tribes  which  have 
separated  from  the  true  negroes.  The  Malay  race  in  their 
neighbourhood  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca.  All  the  races  enumerated  are  found  in  Asia, 
except  the  copper-coloured  races  of  America ; the  Caucasian 
prevails  from  the  centre  of  the  continent  towards  the  west  and 
north-west,  and  the  Mongolian  likewise  from  the  centre  to- 
wards the  east  and  north-east. 

AVe  shall  not  pursue  further  that  division  of  tlie  nations  of 
Asia  wiiich  is  derived  from  the  history  and  tlie  genealogy  of  the 
diflereiit  tribes,  nor  that  which  depends  on  their  physical  cha- 
racter, but  rather  follow  that  which  results  from  tlie  spoken 
languages.  But  we  must  also  observe  that  these  three  points 
do  not  always  exactly  coincide,  and  that  many  difficulties  are 
still  to  be  solved  by  further  investigation.  Still  we  think  that 
the  division  which  rests  on  the  internal  structure  of  the  lan- 
guages is,  as  far  as  tlie  investigation  of  this  matter  has  been 
carried,  the  most  certain  and  safest,  and  that  the  nearer  or 
remoter  kindred  which  exists  between  dill'erent  nations  may  in 
some  measure  be  indicated  by  it.  Adopting,  therelore,  the  di- 
vision of  nations  according  to  their  languages,  the  following 
groups  may  be  enumerated  in  Asia. 

The  first  in  the  order  of  historical  importance  is  the  Semitic 
nations.  These  are  the 'Syrians  and  the  Chaldaxins,  or  the 
ancient  Aramaians  ; the  Phoenicians — though  the  iiumher  of 
the  pure  and  unmixed  families  belonging  to  this  people  may 
be  verv  small — probably  still  exist  in  their  ancient  countiy, 
especially  near  the  Idbanus;  the  Jews,  who  from  Palestine 
have  been  dispersed  over  all  Asia  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar and  the  northern  jirovinces  of  China ; the  Arabs,  who  ore 
the  most  numerous  of  this  race  and  less  mixed  with  other 
nations,  arc  dispersed  through  all  AVestern  Asia  as  far  iis  the 
nioiiths  of  the  Indus  and  the  sources  of  the  Oxus. 

It  has  been  recently  demonstrated  that  tbe  languages  spoken 
by  the  aborigines  of  tbe  countries  on  the  Ganges  and  Indus, 
and  even  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  those  of 
Persia,  and  farther  to  the  north-west  the  nations  of  Kiiropc,  as 
the  Slaves,  and  those  of  German  origin  in  the  west  and  cciitie 
of  Europe,  disjday  a great  affinity  in  the  giamniatical  struc- 
ture as  well  as  in  the  roots  of  numeroiis  words.  To  this  group 
belong  the  iiihabitaiits  of  India,  who  speak  the  numerous  dia- 
lects or  languages  derived  from  or  connected  with  the  .Sanscrit. 
This  remark  up]ilies  also  to  the  nations  of  Iran,  ns  the  Persians, 
perlia[»  the  Beluches,  Gipsies,  and  even  the  Hucharians,  &c., 
though  many  of  them  have  been  mixed  with  other  nations  of 
Turkish,  Moiigolic,  or  Arabic  origin.  Besides  these  wc  must 


enumerate  the  Osse-tes  (or  Iron,  the  ilesceiidants  of  the  Alans; 
ill  Mount  Caucasus,  and  some  nations  of  Slavish  origin  inha- 
biting Asia,  as  well  as  the  greater  jiart  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Enrojie. 

The  Arniciiiaiis  either  Ijeloiig  to  this  group,  or  constitute  a 
separate  one.  lint  the  researches  on  the  grammatical  structure 
of  llieir  language  have  not  yet  Ijeen  carri»-il  far  enough  to  de- 
termine this  ]Mjiiit  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  From  tlie 
mountainous  table-land  which  is  their  native  country  tliey 
have  been  disiicrscd  through  tlie  central  and  southern  countries 
of  Asia  as  far  as  China,  and  may  in  th'u  resjiect  be  corojiareJ 
with  the  Arabs.  The  Arabs  indeed  are  also  met  with  in 
Africa,  but  the  Armenians  are  found  in  Eurojre  even  as  far  as 
the  middle  course  of  the  Danube,  but  everywhere  only  as 
jiacific  settlers. 

The  Georgians  form  a separate  group,  irihalritiug  the  Cau- 
casian isthmus,  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  tbe  river  Kur; 
besides  the  proper  Georgians  in  Imereth',  tliree  branches  belong 
to  it,  the  Mingrelians,  Suanes,  and  tbe  Lazes ; tlie  last  occupy 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  nations  which  inhabit  the  Caucasus  as  aborigines  aie 
divided  into  three  principal  tribes,  the  eastern  Caucasians  or 
I.esghieiis,  the  middle  Caucasians  or  Mitsdjekhes,  also  called 
Chekhes,  and  the  western  Caucasians  or  tbe  Cbercassiaui  and 
Abassis,  who  arc  again  divided  into  dificreiit  smaller  uibes,  as 
is  usual  among  mountaineers. 

The  Turkish  nations  form  one  of  tlie  most  extensive  groups. 
The  greater  number  of  them  occupy  Central  Asia,  begimiing 
on  the  east  with  the  table-land  of  the  Gobi  of  Hami,  and  tbe 
countries  about  the  lake  of  Ixip,  and  extending  to  tbe  west 
through  Turkistaii,  where  they  are  called  eastern  Turks. 
Farther  to  the  west,  m the  low  laud  about  the  lake  of  Aral, 
they  receive  the  name  of  Turkomans ; and  still  farther  in  -Asia 
Minor,  and  in  Uie  Ottoman  empire  of  Euroiie,  tliey  are  named 
Turks  or  Osmaulis.  These  nations  may  be  considered  as  the 
principal  stock  of  this  great  division,  but  iis  branches  extend 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  lictwcen  other  nations  of  Moii- 
golic or  Persian  origin ; and  although  the  physical  structure 
of  their  body  may  sometimes  display  remarkable  diflercnces, 
these  nations,  from  Pekin  to  Constantinople,  speak  dialecU 
(called  by  us  the  Turk-Tartarian  dialecU)  which  arc  under- 
stood by  all  of  them.  The  Turkmans  or  Truclimenes,  a ]ias- 
toral  nation,  divided  into  innumerable  tribes,  form  the  princijial 
stock  of  the  iuhabitanU  of  northern  Persia,  on  tbe  west  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  Shirwaii,  Asia  Minor,  Khiva,  and  Bucharia, 
where  a tribe  of  the  Eastern  Turks,  who  are  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  centre  of  the  table-land  of  easicni  Asia  (in 
Khotan,  A'arkand,  Turfiui,  Kashghar),  under  the  name  of  the 
Uzbeks,  have  olitaiiied  the  dominion  of  Turkistan  and  Bu- 
charia.  The  Kirgliises  were  formerly,  under  the  name  of 
eastern  Kerkis  (Kazak  or  Hakas),  tlie  neighbours  of  the  Mon- 
gols, and  iiihaliitcd  the  upper  course  of  the  A eiicsei  and  the 
Altai  mountains,  but  they  have  been  obliged  to  emigrate  to- 
wards the  west,  where  they  occupy  at  present  as  iiastoral  trilics 
the  steppes,  which  have  received  from  them  the  name  of  the 
Sttpi>cs  of  the  gnat,  middle,  and  Uttle  Kirghit  inbee.  The 
Bashkires  arc  settled  in  tlie  southern  branches  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  Besides  these,  many  other  nations  and  tribes, 
which  arc  commonly  called  Turkish  Tartarian,  or  Tartarian 
Silierian,  or  only  Tartarian  tribes,  sjieak  Turkisli  dialects,  though 
some  of  them  have  been  mixed  with  Moiigolic  tribes.  Among 
tlicsc  may  be  enumerated  the  Nogai  on  tlie  banks  of  tbe  KuIkui 
and  Kuma  near  Jlouiit  Caucasus,  who  jiartly  occupy  also  the 
Crimea  in  Euroiic ; the  Kumuks  in  the  same  country ; the 
Karakaliiaks  near  the  lake  of  Aral;  many  tiibes  commonly 
cidlcd  Tartars  settlctl  in  Silicria,  lictwceii  Tobolsk  and  A ene- 
seisk ; the  Biirabinzcs  who  wander  about  on  the  8te]i]ic  of  Uiuaba, 
and  tlie  Kusnes  on  tlie  river  Tom;  the  Katshinzes,  Bellyres, 
and  Biruses  in  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  and  the  banks  of  tbe 
Upper  A'eiiesei ; the  Telutcs,  about  the  lake  of  Teletzkoi ; and 
lastly  the  A akutes,  who  form  the  extreme  link  of  the  1'urkisl 
nations  towards  the  north-east,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  thi 
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middle  course  of  the  river  Leua  about  Yakutsk,  and  even  ex- 
tend to  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

'fhe  nations  of  Samoiedic  origin  occupy  two  dillVrent  coun- 
tries distant  from  one  another.  The  southern  division  inhabits 
the  banks  of  the  Up|)cr  Yenesei  and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk, 
where  the  remnants  of  the  formerly  very  numerous  Samoiedic 
nations  have  remained  in  that  country,  of  which  tliey  were  the 
aborigines;  tliey  are  divided  into  four  tribes,  the  Uriunkhai 
(or  Soyot  of  the  Chinese),  the  Motores,  the  Koibales,  and  tlie 
Karakashes.  The  northern  division  is  settled  along  the  Polar 
Sea  to  the  north  of  the  Lower  Tunguska,  and  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yenesei  to  that  of  the  Oby,  and  farther 
west  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Ural  mountainSj  and  even  in 
Europe  us  far  as  the  White  Sea;  so  that  these  tribes,  wliicli 
properly  are  culled  Samoiedes,  are  separated  from  the  otlier 
above-named  branches  of  their  family  by  Turkish  tribes  and 
the  Yeiiesians,  who  inhabit  the  country  between  tliem. 

I'he  Yeucsiaus  are  a small  isolated  tribe,  whose  abode  is 
confiued  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Yenesei  in  its  middle  course 
between  Ahakansk  and  Tnrukhansk,  and  who  formerly,  like 
their  neighbours  tlie  Samoiedes,  inhabited  the  mountains  of 
Suyansk  and  of  the  Altai  range. 

The  nations  of  Finnic  origin  belong  less  to  Asia  than  to 
Euro|)C,  where  they  are  dispersed  from  the  western  ileclivity  of 
the  Ural  mountains  through  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Volga,  as 
far  as  Lapland.  Two  tribes  of  this  origin  are  found  in  Asia, 
tlie  Vogules  and  the  Ostiakes  of  the  Ohy  river,  who  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Eastern  Finns ; they 
occupy  the  country  extending  from  the  Ural  mountains  east- 
ward to  the  middle  course  of  the  Oby,  so  lliat  the>^e]»arate 
the. northern  Samoiedes  from  tlie  Turkish  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  western  districts  of  Siberia  farther  to  the  soutli. 


The  Mongol  stock  of  nations  branches  out  into  three  great 
divisions — llie  proper  Mongols,  the  Buriates,  and  tlie  Olbth  or 
Calmucks.  The  proper  Mongols  are  settled  on  tlie  southern 
side  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  os  tribes  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  there  they  are  called 
Tsakhar,  wliiUt  other  tribes,  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Khalka,  occupy  the  iiortlieni  side  of  the  Gobi.  Other  tribes 
farther  to  the  south-west,  towards  Tangut  and  Tibet,  are  known 
uiidi  r the  general  name  of  Sbaiaigol  or  Khor  among  tlie  in- 
habitants of  Tibet,  also  Sokbo,  i,  e.  pastoral  tribes.  The 
greater  part  of  them  tlepend  on  the  court  of  lacking,  and  are 
distributed  under  diOerent  banners:  a small  number  however 
are  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kussiaiis,  in  the  countries  sur- 
rounding the  lake  of  Baikal,  which  likewise  is  inhabited  by 
the  second  great  branch  ol  the  Mongol  nations,  the  Buriates, 
who  seem  to  have  kept  possession  of  their  original  native  coun- 
try. The  third  great  bi-unch  of  this  extensive  stock,  the  Oloth, 
who  are  dispersed  over  all  the  countries  between  the  lake  of 
KUuklm-Nor  and  tlie  banks  of  the  Volga,  are  again  divided 
into  four  branches,  and  are  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Calmucks  (Kalmakh),  which  was  given  to  them  by  the  Rus- 
sians. The  most  extensive  of  these  branches  consisted  of  the 
Zungarcs,  who  were  partly  destroyed  (1757)  in  their  war  with 
the  Chinese,  and  their  original  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Hi  and  of  the  lake  of  Balkusli,  on  the  soutli-west  of  the 
Altai  mountains,  was  afterwartls  occupied  by  another  branch  of 
the  Oloth,  the  Turgut,  whose  ^Inhes  had  till  then  been  settled 
on  tlie  bunks  of  the  Volga  to  tlie  iiortli  of  Aslraklmn.  But 
some  of  their  tribes  remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and 
othere  are  disjiersed  Uirough  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  the  lake  of 
Kliukliu-Nor.  The  tliird  principal  branch  of  the  Olbth,  the 
Khoshod,  likewise  inhabits  the  countries  surrounding  the  lake 
of  Khukliu-Nor  or  the  Blue  L.ake.  'J'he  fourth  great  branch 
ol  these  Mongols,  the  Turbet,  are  settled  still  farther  to  tlie 
east,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Hoang-Ho. 

liie  lunguoses  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  families  of 
nations  in  the  north-eastern  countries  of  Asia,  uccu)iying  all 
tiiat  part  which  lies  to  tlie  east  of  the  northern  Samoiedes  on 
the  Polar  Sea,  of  the  Yenesiaiis,  of  the  Uriunklmi  on  tlie  upper 
course  of  the  \ eiiesei  river  and  on  the  mountains  of  Sayaiisk, 


and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Mongolic  tribes.  From  the  ujiper 
course  of  both  Tuuguskas,  they  extend  to  the  Polar  Sea  and 
the  river  Oleiiek,  and  thence  over  the  middle  course  of  the 
river  Ijcna,  and  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Baikal  over  the  river  Witiin  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Okliotsk,  where  they  are  called  Lamules,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
shore.  Towards  the  south-east  they  occupy  the  countries  lying 
Ok  the  middle  course  of  the  Amur  or  Saglialien  Oola  and  the 
banks  ol  the  Sungari  Oola  to  the  boundary  of  the  peninsula  of 
Corea.  But  neillicr  at  the  moutli  of  the  Amur,  nor  farther  to 
the  suutii,  do  the  Tungooses  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
the  latter  being  inhaliiled  by  the  Aino,  a tribe  not  belonging 
to  ibis  stock,  flie  branches  ol  the  Tungooses  are  very  numer- 
ous, but  in  modern  times  none  of  them  has  rendered  itself  con- 
spicuous except  the  tribe  called  Mantclioo,  which  coii(|uored 
China  in  the  middle  uf  the  seveuteentli  century,  and  still 
governs  (hat  country,  llicse  Mantclioo  TCiugooses  are  dis- 
persed over  all  liie  provinces  of  Uie  Chinese  empire,  where 
they  constitute  the  military  nobility. 

llie  nortli-eastera  part  of  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lena 
river  to  tlie  sea  between  Asia  and  America  is  occupied  by  three 
nations,  who  speak  quite  dilferent  languages,  though  they  live 
near  one  another  in  a country  of  coinjiaratively  no  great  extent. 
These  nations  are  the  Yookaghires,  on  botli  banks  of  the  lu- 
dighirka  ; tlie  Koriakes,  from  the  Kowyma  river  to  the  Anadyr 
river,  and  round  the  Gulf  of  Peushiusk  ; and  llie  Tchuklches, 
who  inhabit  the  most  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  Be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Esquimaux  tribes  in  North  America 
sucli  an  ailiiiify  exists,  as  to  language,  that  they  have  obtained 
the  name  of  Polar  Americans.  The  Kamlchadales  also  form 
a sejiarate  group  of  nations,  and  speak  a peculiar  language. 

The  tribes  which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Ku- 
riles, or  Aino,  live  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  river  and  on  tlie 
coast  which  extends  to  the  south  as  far  as  Corea;  tliey  inhabit 
likewise  the  islands  along  this  coast  and  extending  southwaid 
to  Yesso  on  the  north  of  Japan,  and  northward  under  tlie  name 
of  Kuriles  to  the  southern  cape  of  Kamlcliatka.  Though  these 
lishing  tribes  are  dispersed  over  a very  extensive  coast,  they 
have  a common  language. 

The  Japanese  speak  a language  peculiar  to  themselves;  and 
though  their  civilization  exhibits  a striking  similarity  to  that 
of  tlie  Cbinese,  it  seems  to  have  risen  entirely  from  the  national 
character  of  the  Japanese.  Both  their  language  and  their  civil- 
ization are  conlined  to  their  islands,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
islands  of  Liew-kiew,  whose  inhabitants  belong  to  tlie  same 
stuck,  but  their  language  is  said  to  be  diil'ereiit. 

Tlie  Coreans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  con- 
stitute likewise  a separate  natiiUi,  which  many  centuries  ago 
inhabited  the  mountain-range  that  forms  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  peninsula,  and  then  were  called  Silinpi ; at  present 
they  are  conlined  to  the  peninsula  itself  by  their  neighbours, 
the  Mantclioo,  who  occupy  the  couniry  farther  north. 

The  Chinese  constitute  tlie  most  numerous  and  most  civilized 
nation  of  Eastern  Asia,  forming  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
population  of  China  itsell’,  and  possessing  a very  rich  literature. 
They  are  also  dispersed  over  the  other  countries  subject  to  the 
court  of  Peking,  and  even  beyond  these  boniidaiies,  where,  how- 
ever, they  have  only  settled  in  more  modern  times.  They  have 
likewise  formed  many  settlements  on  tlie  island  of  Formosa,  as 
well  os  on  the  iSuiida  islands,  in  Siam,  Malacca,  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  Tibetans,  or  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  who  call  themselves 
Bhot  or  Bhota,  constitute  a very  numerous  group  of  tribes,  which 
are  far  dispersed  over  tlie  Uibledands  of  Eusteru  Asia,  to  the  north 
of  the  Himalaya  niounlains,  but  they  are  very  little  known. 

The  nations  which  occupy  the  peninsula  without  the  Giuigcs, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Anam,  that  is  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin 
Cliina,  those  of  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Ava,  or  the  Birmans,  are  still 
very  imperfectly  known  ; their  languages,  history,  and  peculiar 
manners  and  cliaracter  have  only  of  lato  years  become  an  ob- 
ject of  inquiry.  The  Malays  arc  belter  known;  tliey  perhaps 
once  occupied  tlie  moiintain-regiou  of  tlie  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca, but  at  present  they  are  only  settled  on  the  Sunda  is- 
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laiidf?,  ami  in  the  soutlicrn  extremity  of  that  irrniiifliila.  They 
speak  a distinct  and  cultivated  idiom,  which  is  far  tlifl’used, 
on  the  west  as  far  as  ^lada^ascar,  and  on  the  east  over  the 
ishmds  of  Siiiida  and  the  Philippines,  and  even  to  (lie  most 
cjisterii  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Tlicse  are  the  principal  groups  of  nations  inhabiting  Asia; 
hut  in  the  inland  countries  of  that  continent  there  still  exist 
some  feeble  remains  of  ancient  nations  wdneh  have  not  yet  been 
subjected  to  a close  investigation.  Such  are  the  Miao-tse  in 
southern  China,  the  Goamls  in  Deccan,  the  Lolos  and  Carayn 
on  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  Siapush  in  the  Hindu- 
Coosh  mountains,  and  some  others. 

VII.  Political  divisions. — At  present  there  are  only  six  em- 
pires of  great  power  and  importance,  which  govern  or  con- 
trol the  whole  continent.  The  others,  of  less  extent  and  im- 
])ortance,  are  either  dependent  on  these  six,  or  at  least  sub- 
ordinate, and  rendered  of  less  political  weight,  from  being  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  the  six.  The  east  of  Asia  is  oc- 
cupied l)y  the  Chinese  empire,  the  north  by  Russia,  and  the 
south  by  the  British  dominions;  the  other  states  lying  between 
them,  as  the  empire  of  the  Birmans,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Siam  and  Cochin  China,  are  only  of  the  second  or  third  rank. 
The  west  of  Asia  comprehends  Persia,  which  is  now  divided 
into  two  states,  Afghanistan  (eastern  Persia),  and  Persia  Pro- 
per (western  Persia),  Turkey,  and  Arabia. 

Asia,  according  to  an  approximate  estimate,  contains  from 
nineteen  to  nineteen  and  a half  millions  of*  sc[uarc  miles,  in- 
cluding the  islands,  which  occupy  nearly  one  million  and  a 
half  of  square  miles,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  surface  of 
Europe.  If  w'c  further  subtract  the  extensive  lakes,  as  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  lakes  of  Aral,  Baikal,  and  Balkash,  which 
together  occupy  a surAice  of  upwards  of  200,000  miles,  we 
find  that  the  whole  surface  of  continental  Asia  is  reduced  to 
about  seventeen  millions  and  a half,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  inhabited  by  from  450  to  500  millions  of  souls.  Europe, 
which,  according  to  a rough  estimate,  contains  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  square  miles,  is  inhabited  by  about  ISO  mil- 
lions of  souls ; therefore,  though  Europe  contains  otdy  about 
one-sixth  of  the  surface  of  Asia,  its  population  is  equal  to  more 
than  one-third  of  that  of  the  latter  continent.  But  political 
importance  depends  on  wealth  and  population,  and  not  on  tlie 
extent  of  countries.  Jvarge  tracts,  which  are  ])0ssessed  by  the 
two  greatest  empires  of  Asia,  are  very  tliinly  inhabited,  whilst 
other  portions  of  that  continent  have  an  excessively  dense 
population. 

The  Russian  ejnpin  extends  through  two  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  globe,  from  the  Atlantic  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  contains  about  7,400,000  square  miles,  with  a population 
of  about  55  millions;  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  surface, 
namely,  5,^00,000  square  miles,  and  only  onc-liftli  of  its  po- 
pulation, namely  11  millions,  belong  to  Asia.  In  this  account 
are  included  tlie  ancient  Tarlariati  kingdoms  of  Kasan  and 
Astrakhan,  which  by  some  geographers  are  assigned  to  Ruro])e, 
and  tljc  wandering  tribes  of  the  Kirghises,  winch  arc  estimated 
at  300,000,  and  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus,  at  about 
half  a million.  Besides  the  two  great  Tartarian  kingdoms  of 
Kasan  (the  ancient  Bulgar),  and  Astrakhan  (the  ancient  Kapl- 
shak),  the  Bussian  empire  in  Asia  contains  Siberia,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  whicli  is  not  exactly  fixed ; the  Caucasian  jiro* 
vinces,  three  in  number,  which  lie  on  botii  sides  of  Mount 
Caucastis  and  constitute  a military  govenimcni ; the  .slcp))es  of 
the  Kirghiscfi,  a protected  country;  ami  tlie  Siberian  islands 
and  peninsuhLs  in  the  Polar  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ns  fur 
as  the  north-western  shores  of  North  America.  U p to  the  year 
1S22  Siberia  was  only  under  military  governors  : but  at  that 
time  it  was  placed  under  a civil  govcnimctd,  ami  divided  into 
two  great  provinces  or  general  governments,  namely.  Western 
Siberia,  which  comjn-chciids  the  governments  of  Tobolsk,  Omsk, 
and  Tomsk ; anti  Eastern  Siberia,  to  which  belong  the  govern- 
ments of  Irkufzk,  ^ cncseisk,  and  Vakutzk,  with  the  two  mari- 
time govommenis  of  Okhotsk  and  Kamtcliatka.  Since  this 
change  took  place,  the  settlement  uf  Kuru|)cuu  colonics  through 


Nurlherii  Asia,  to  tlic  east  of  tlie  Ural  mountains,  has  consi- 
demhly  increased. 

The  Chintsc  empire  comprehends  more  tlian  oi»e-fourth  of 
the  surface  of  Asia,  or  upwards  of  five  millions  of  s(|^uare 
miles,  with  a population  amounting  at  least  to  235  millions; 
but  if  we  may  rely  on  the  population  list  published  by  the 
court  of  lacking  in  the  great  iinjierial  geography,  tiie  w hole 
population  of  the  empire  in  1813  amounted  to  3fil.703,ll0 
individuals.  Its  extent  is  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe 
by  nearly  two  millions  of  square  miles,  and  its  population 
is  nearly  double  that  of  Europe,  if  we  follow  the  statement 
of  the  Chinese  government,  or  is  equal  to  it  and  tlie  whole 
papulation  uf  the  Russian  empire  in  addition,  if  we  follow'  the 
more  moderate  sup]M>sition.  The  subjects  of  the  Russian  em- 
peror in  Asia  do  not  exceed  1-  lOth  of  the  w hole  population  of 
that  continent,  but  tliose  who  ol>ey  the  Emj>eror  of  China  may 
be  considered  as  constituting  one-half  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
Though,  therefore,  both  these  empires  are  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
tent, the  amount  of  their  jwpulation  is  widely  dilTereijt,  and 
die  Russian  empire  occupies  a very  subordinate  |x>Iitical  re- 
lation. China  occupies  the  first  place  among  the  political  bo- 
dies of  Asia,  and  in  this  position  it  has  maintained  itself  for 
two  thousand  years,  whilst  the  power  of  Russia  does  not  vet 
reckon  two  hundred.  But  every  part  of  the  immense  surface 
of  tlie  Chinese  empire  is  not  of  equal  im{X)rtaDce*  lii  the 
Russian  empire  the  Ural  mountmns  are  the  natural  boundary 
of  its  body,  whose  head  is  placed  in  Europe,  but  whose  limbs 
extend  through  tlie  whole  north  of  Asia  as  far  as  Kamtcbatka, 
and  are  a mere  appendage.  Nearly  the  same  circumstances 
exist  in  China.  The  head  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  at  a short 
distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
table-lands  of  the  Gobi  and  of  Tibet,  in  tlie  rich  and  fertile 
and  densely-populated  lowlands  of  China,  or  in  that  |jart  which 
is  properly  called  China  (Chiu).  But  all  the  other  provinces 
to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall  and  to  the  west  of  the  western 
extremity  must  be  considered  as  a mere  appendage  to  the  em- 
pire. By  some  event  this  union  miglit  be  dissolved,  and  the 
exterior  limbs  separated,  which  has  actually  taken  place  more 
than  once  oii  the  change  of  the  reigning  dynasties;  but  such 
events  have  not  injured  the  proper  body  of  the  empire,  w hich 
has  rather  attained  a greater  concentration  of  its  inU*rual  forces 
by  this  separation.  These  external  provinces  or  intermediate 
countries  are  only  of  imjjortaiice  to  the  goveniment  by  imped- 
ing foreigners  (i.  c.  Ixirbarians,  called  fan)  from  entering  into 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
and  as  a barrier  against  the  more  western  empires  and  nations 
(Si-yu,  Si-fan).  As  provinces  of  inferior  ]>o1itical  importance, 
but  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  intercourse  with  the 
neighbouring  luitions,  we  must  consider  all  the  countries  ex- 
tending over  tlie  Chinese  table-lands,  the  boundaries  of  whicli 
are  nearly  coincident  with  those  of  the  highlands  of  Kasteni 
Asia.  The  Chinese  empire  ncconlingly  comjirchcnds  five 
great  divisions  of  countries,  liesiiles  some  of  less  extent ; and 
with  respect  to  tlioir  jHilitical  relation  towanls  the  government, 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  com- 
prehends China  Pnqicr  alone,  the  jiomianenl  seat  of  govcin- 
nient  and  the  residence  uf  the  stivcreigiis,  either  in  the  southern 
capital  (Nan-king),  or  in  the  northeni  (Pe-king).  as  at  present. 
I'hc  second  class  is  compi>se<l  of  three  great  kingdoms,  snhject 
to  the  court  of  Peking, — Mantcliooria  on  (he  north-cast,  the 
native  country  of  the  piesent  dynasty,  which  is  of  Tungoose 
origin  ; Mongolia  on  the  north  ntid  north-west,  or  the  native 
country  of  all  Mongol  trilics;  and  Hami.  Tiirfan,  Khotan, 
Yarkeiid,  Kashghar,  and  Chinese  Turkistan,  which  arc  pro- 
jK’rly  the  native  cmintries  of  the  eastern  Turkish  Tartarian 
tribes.  The  thirtl  class  is  composed  of  the  protected  countries, 
which  have  only  in  jwrt  received  Chinese  institutions,  such  as 
Tibet,  Bootan,  Umlcs,  Ladakh,  and  oUier  small  countries  on 
the  (ahle-lnnds  towanls  the  south  and  west ; and  on  the  cost 
(he  ]H'iiinsu1a  of  Corea  and  the  island  of  Formosa,  as  well  os 
the  Lievv-kievv  i.dniids. 

The  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies  are,  for  tlic  most 
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part,  in  India,  or  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  a country 
which  is  little  less  than  half  the  surface  of  Kurope,  and  has  a 
l»oi»ulation  inferior  to  that  of  Europe  hy  only  about  50  mil- 
lions, so  that,  though  only  halt  as  large  as  Kurope,  India  has 
nearly  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants.  If  the  wliole  popula- 
tion of  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia  were  uniformly  and  equally 
distributed  over  the  country,  every  square  mile  would  be  in- 
habited  only  by  two  individuals:  the  same  calculation,  ap- 
])li(’d  to  the  whole  Cliinesc  emj)ire,  would  assign  to  every  square 
mile  somewliat  more  than  forty-six  persons;  but  in  India, 
more  than  double  that  number.  This  circumstance  is  of  great 
moment  ill  the  political  balance  in  favour  of  the  British  do- 
minion, especially  as  their  possessions  comprehend  those  parts 
of  the  {leninsula  which  are  the  most  densely  peopled,  and  in 
which  agriculture  and  civilization  have  made  most  progress; 
whilst  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese  extends  over  many  coun- 
tries, inhabited  by  wandering  nomadic  tribes,  still  sunk  in 
l>arbarism.  If  we  consider  only  the  immediate  possessions  of 
the  British  in  India,  excluding  even  the  island  of  Ceylon,  we 
lind  that  they  have  a population  of  from  seventy  to  eighty 
millions  on  a surface  little  exceeding  650,000  square  miles  ; 
but  their  political  importance  can  only  be  duly  estimated  if 
we  consider  how  this  population  is  concentrated,  and  liow 
easily  accessible  these  countries  are  by  sea  and  the  great  na- 
vigable rivers.  To  this  we  may  adil,  the  security  which  the 
I)eninsula  derives  from  being  in  the  hands  of  a nation  possess- 
ing tlie  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world.  But  the  British 
innueiice  is  not  limited  to  the  immediate  possession  of  the 
three  presidencies  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  it  ex- 
tends over  a great  number  of  dependent  and  protected  so- 
vereigns, who  possess  a territory  as  large  as  that  of  tlie  East 
India  Company,  and,  taken  together,  probably  not  less  than 
forty  millions  of  subjects.  The  whole  number  of  such  rajas 
and  iiawaubs  excceils  forty,  and  some  of  them  possess  countries 
of  considerable  extent,  as  the  monarchs  of  Oude,  of  Nagpoor, 
IMysore,  Satarah,  Travancore,  and  the  Nizam  of  Golcomla.  To 
these  we  must  u<Ul  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  of  tlie  greatest 
im|H>rtaiice  as  a convenient  station  for  (he  navy,  'i'he  countries 
which  are  still  entirely  independent  of  British  intlncncc  are  situ- 
ated oil  the  extreme  boundary  of  India,  as  the  government  of 
the  Sikhs,  and  the  alpine  state  of  Nepaiil,  both  on  the  northern 
limits  of  the  British  possessions.  The  territories  of  Runjeet 
Singh  extend  from  the  Sutledge  to  the  Indus,  and  from  Cash- 
mere  to  Mooltan,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  countries  of  the 
Poiij-ah;  under  him  tlie  Sikh  nation  changed  from  a republic 
to  an  absolute  monarchy.  One  sovereign  only  at  present  exists 
within  tlie  Ixiundary  of  these  territories  who  may  still  lay  claim 
to  independence,  the  Maharaja  Sindiah,  a Mahratta  priiicu* 
whose  possessions,  surrounded  liy  the  British  dominions,  extend 
to  the  north  of  the  table-land  of  Deccan.  But  all  these  inde- 
pendent states  are  subordinate  as  to  power  and  innucnce ; tliey 
comprehend  less  tliaii  200,000  square  miles  of  surface,  with  a 
population  short  of  ten  millions.  By  the  peace  concluded  at 
the  termination  of  the  Burmese  war  (1 S2G),  the  possessions  of 
the  Company  have  been  increased,  by  the  acquisition  of  Ara- 
caii,  with  upweards  of  20,000  square  miles,  and  a population  of 
about  200,000  souls,  and  of  the  more  southern  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Ve,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  with  a surface  of  more  than 
30,000  square  miles,  but  a very  scanty  population,  not  ex- 
ceeding 35,000  persons.  The  possession  of  the  latter  country 
is  important,  hy  securing  to  the  British  nation  the  doniiiiiun 
over  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the  Straits  of  the  .Sunda  islands. 

The  Porhfguese,  whose  settlements  were  formerly  so  numer- 
ous on  the  coasts  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  have 
preserved  Goa,  with  a few  adjacent  places,  Daman,  and  a small 
jwrtion  of  the  peninsula  of  (iuzerat,  with  the  fortress  of  Diu,  a 
place  important  for  the  construction  of  vessels.  These  posses- 
sions. together  with  the  islatid  of  Macao,  in  the  hay  of  Canton 
in  China,  and  some  small  districts  of  the  island  of  Timor,  arc 
supposed  to  contain  about  30,000  square  miles,  ami  half  a mil- 
lion of  inhabitants. 

The  French  setUemeuts  in  Asia  arc  couOned  to  India,  and 


comprehend  the  government  of  Pondicherry,  with  the  towns  of 
Pondicherry  and  Curical,  on  tlie  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  a 
few  other  places,  among  which  Chandernagor,  in  Bengal,  and 
Mahe,  on  (he  coast  of  ^lalabar,  are  tlie  most  important.  The 
whole  area  possessed  hy  the  French  does  not  exceed  450  square 
miles,  with  a population  of  200,000  individuals. 

The  Danish  colonies  consist  only  of  the  town  of  Tranquebar, 
and  its  territory,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  a place  remark- 
able for  a missionary  establishment.  The  Danes  have  also  a 
small  settlement  atSerampore,  on  the  Ganges. 

The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  were  formerly  dispersed  over 
the  coasts  of  both  peninsulas  of  India,  as  well  as  over  the  adja- 
cent islands  ; but  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  tliem  by  de- 
grees; and  since  1821  they  have  been  limited  to  the  islands. 
'Iheir  power  begins  on  the  west  with  Sumatra,  and  extends 
over  Java,  as  far  as  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands.  These 
possessions  comprehend  a surface  of  about  86,000  square  miles, 
and  a population  of  perhaps  five  millions.  They  are  divided 
into  seven  governments:  Batavia,  with  the  seat  of  the  general 
governor,  and  Sumatra,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Ternate,  Macassar, 
and  Timor. 

1 hese  are  the  great  empires  and  the  colonics  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  among  wliich  the  north,  cast,  south,  and  centre 
ol  Asia  is  divided ; Imt  besides  tliese,  (liere  still  exist  some 
sovereignties,  whicli,  though  not  powerful  enough  to  influence 
materially  the  jiolitical  aflairs  of  that  continent,  possess  con- 
siderable importance  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Such 
are  the  emjiire  of  Ava  or  Birma,  with  a surface  of  perhaps 
more  than  250,000  square  miles,  and  a population  of  fourteen 
millions  ; the  kingdom  of  Asam,  with  about  a million  of 
inlmbitants,  whose  raja,  however,  is  dependent  on  the  British  ; 
and  in  its  neighbourhood,  a few  small  slates  in  the  mountains, 
as  that  of  the  Garrows,  Munipore,  Cashar,  &c. ; farther,  the 
kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Anam,  which  latter  compreliends  the 
ancient  sovereignties  of  Camboja,  Cochin  China,  and  Tonkin  ; 
some  petty  but  indejicndent  princes  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
on  which  the  British  only  possess  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Singapore,  with  its  umiexed  territory,  and  about  30,000  iniia- 
bitants ; and  a great  number  of  petty  sovereignties  on  the 
Sunda  islands.  There  is  also  Japan,  which  consists  of  many 
islands,  comprehending  an  area  of  more  than  200,000  square 
miles,  with  a population  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions. 

3 he  political  relations  of  Western  Asia  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  tiie  eastern  countries.  The  influence  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  that  of  the  Russians  is  here  only  subordinate;  and 
the  empire  of  China  lias  no  weight  at  all.  In  the  lowlands, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gilion  and  Sir  Darya,  political  power  is 
subject  to  continual  changes  and  divisions,  which  put  a limit 
to  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  empire,  though 
it  projects  like  a wedge  between  Siberia  on  the  north  and  India 
on  the  south.  This  territory  of  the  nomadic  tribes  is  probably  the 
country  of  tlie  Massagetai  of  the  ancients,  the  Khorasmia  and 
Mawar-al-Nuhar  of  the  Arabs,  the  Zagafai  of  the  Mongols  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  contains  at  present  tlie  states  of  Bokhara, 
or  Usbekistaii,  and  Khiwa,  each  of  whicli  may  comprehend 
about  100,000  square  miles;  and  besides  these,  many  petty 
sovereignties  in  the  mountain  regions,  as  Khokmi,  Badukshan, 
Turkistan,  Tashkend,  &c.  All  these  countries  may  be  con- 
sidered as  placed  without  the  political  relations  of  eastern  ns 
well  as  of  Western  Asia,  and  cannot  he  emimernted  among  the 
civilized  kingdoms,  which  have  aUained  a fixed  and  deter- 
minate form  of  government. 

The  nations  whose  power  prevails  in  Western  Asia  arc  the 
Persians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks.  I’ersia,  wliich  occupies 
the  centre,  would  doubtless  exercise  a decisive  influence,  if  it 
still  formed  one  entire  and  undivided  empire  ; but  for  more 
than  half  a century  tliis  country  has  been  divided  into  two 
sovereignties,  Eastern  Persia,  or  Afghanistan,  and  Western 
Persia,  or  Persia  IVoper,  nearly  equal  in  extent,  and  each 
comprehending  upwards  of  500,000  square  miles.  But  their 
population  is  still  more  unequal : Western  Persia  contains 
about  nine  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  Afghanistan  probably 
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does  uol  excceil  seven.  Eotii  Persia  Proirer  ami  AfKhunUtaii 
preserve  the  inijwrtaiice  which  is  secured  to  them  hy  their  gco- 
grajjhical  situation,  as  being  the  countries  through  which  tlie 
commercial  intercourse  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia  is  j 
carried  on,  which  influence  is  still  considerably  increased  hy  ' 
their  being  placed  between  tlie  dominions  of  the  Russians  on 
the  north,  of  the  Turks  on  the  west,  and  the  British  in  India 
on  the  south. 

Arabistan,  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  is  of  very  little  weight 
in  the  political  aflairs  of  Asia,  and  has  always  been  so  since  the 
destruction  of  the  caliphat.  Its  inliabitants  are  for  tlic  most 
j)orl  divided  into  wandering  tribes,  who  are  generally  inde-  | 
pendent  of  one  another,  and  therefore  cannot  act  in  union  and  | 
with  eflcct.  Some  of  them  are  subject  to  the  Turkish  empire, 
but  tlie  Arabs  and  Turks  consider  one  another  as  personal  ene- 
mies, and  have  frequent  feuds.  Though  this  country  is  very 
thinly  peopled,  its  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  millions,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  considerable  sove- 
reignties and  a great  number  of  smaller  political  bodies,  which 
however  are  often  more  or  less  dependent  either  on  an  Arabian 
prince  or  a foreigner.  The  religious  political  government  of 
tlie  Wahhabites,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  the  Nejd,  seemed 
indeed  entirely  destroyed  in  1815,  but  it  again  raises  its  head, 
and  begins  to  exist  as  a separate  political  body,  though  it  is  in 
some  measure  subject  to  the  active  pasha  of  Egypt.  There 
are  also  the  Imam  of  Yemen  on  the  southern  shores,  and  that 
of  Muscat  on  the  south-eastern  comer,  who,  no  less  than  the 
SherilVof  Mecca,  and  a great  number  of  petty  Beduin  princes, 
are  always  engaged  in  secret  or  open  war  against  the  Turks, 
who  claim  tliem  as  their  subjects.  At  the  present  moment  it 
may  be  said  that  the  power  of  the  Turkish  sultan  over  Arabia 
is  only  nominal. 

The  Turkish  empire  constitutes  the  last  of  the  three  great 
slates  of  Western  Asia;  but  the  decline  of  its  power  in  Europe, 
especially  of  late  years,  has  had  a corresponding  eflect  on  its 
political  relations  in  Asia ; and  it  can  no  lunger  be  said  that 
ibis  empire  extends  over  countidcs  lying  in  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  ancient  world. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  surface  of  the  Turkish  empire  was 
estimated  at  900,000  square  miles;  but  since  that  time  its  pos- 
sessions in  Africa,  which  formed  nearly  a third  of  the  whole, 
have  been  lost;  and  Greece  has  been  separated  from  its  terri- 
tory in  Europe.  The  other  provinces,  divided  into  pashalics, 
are  not  in  any  intimate  connexion  with  one  another,  nor  even 
with  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  a great  number  of  the  iidia- 
bitants  of  tlie  pashalic  of  Erzerum,  wliicb  protects  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  empire  against  Russia,  have  been  transplanted 
to  other  countries.  Many  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  the 
])rovinccs  lying  on  the  boundary,  as  the  Turkmans,  the  Kurds, 
tlie  Caucasians,  are  still  more  difiicult  to  keep  in  subjection 
than  the  pashas  themselves. 

Botany  of. — Witli  reference  to  the  character  of  its 
vegetation,  Asia  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  seven  re- 
gions, namely,  1.  tlie  Siberian ; 2.  the  Tartarian  ; H.  the  Cash- 
incrian;  4.  the  Syrian;  6.  the  Himalayan;  G.  the  Indian;  and 
7.  the  Malayan  or  Equinoctial.  There  are  certaiidy  no  very 
precise  limits  between  these,  but  nevertheless  they  may  betaken 
as  representing  so  many  well-marked  features  of  the  Asiatic 
Flora,  and  as  expressing  the  most  important  diflerences  of  cli- 
mate whicli  this  division  of  the  world  exhibits. 

I.  4 he  Hibcrian  region  comprehends  all  the  northirm  ]xirts  of 
Asia  lying  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Tartary,  including 
Kaintcitntka  on  the  cast  and  the  whole  range  of  tlie  Caucasian 
and  Ural  Mutinlains  on  the  west,  llius  funning  a broad  belt 
passing  over  the  whole  continent,  and  limited  on  the  south  by 
the  50th  jiarallel  of  latitude.  In  its  general  features  this  re- 
gion is  essentially  Eurojican  on  tin*  west,  and  similar  to  tlie 
west  coast  of  Amciica  on  the  cjrst.  Its  northern  portion  expe- 
riences in  many  places  extremely  rigorous  winters  and  short 
summers,  and  the  earth  is  perpetually  frozen  below  the  vege- 
talilc  mould  tliat  overlies  the  surface.  In  the  ncighbourho 
of  Veneseisk  (his  is  jiarticulurly  remarkable,  In  that  i>arl  of 


Asia  the  cohl  is  so  incredibly  inl**nse,  ibal,  accordiug  to 
Gmeliii,  72*'  Ijelow  zero  of  Kolireiiheit  is  not  very  unusual, 
and  it  has  lanfii  known  as  low  as  RZCT"  Ijelow  zero. 

Ill  a country  wliere  tliis  degree  of  cold  exists,  vegetation  must 
of  necessity  l>e  of  the  most  stunte*!  description;  accordingly  we 
I reoil  of  whole  di»tricts  covered  with  nothing  but  morasses  of 
I coarse  rushes  mixed  with  diminutive  birches  and  arbutus, 

I small  willows,  and  an  arctic  bramble  or  two;  cabbages  wiU 
I not  exist,  and  cum  is  almost  unknown  in  a growing  stale.  In 
j somcwliat, milder  districts  tlie  country  is  clothed  with  imnieiibe 
forests  of  birches,  lurches,  and  pines,  among  which  the  Cemlrra 
pine  is  a noble  object,  frequently  attainuig  the  height  of  120 
feet ; to  tlicse  are  added  Tartarian  maples,  iialsams,  |x>plars,  and 
wild  clierries,  along  with  many  species  of  Caragatia,  which  if 
a genus  characteristic  of  Siberia.  Great  numbers  of  geutians, 
especially  G.  ulyUla,  with  its  blue  and  white  blossoms,  large 
patches  of  the  yellow  Hhododendron  chrytanthum,  and  the  rich 
purple  RhodoiUmh'on  da-urivitniy  with  quantities  of  dwarf 
almonds  and  a great  variety  of  other  pretty  flowers,  fill  llie 
meadows  and  open  i>arts  of  the  country.  Lilies  of  diflerent 
kinds  are  met  with  in  ulmndance  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Siberian  region,  and  their  bulbs  are  used  in  Kamtchatka  for 
food  : in  many  places  are  also  found  rhubarbs,  especially  that 
sort  called  Rheum  vndulatumy  but  not  the  officinal  species,  the 
station  of  which  is  proliably  in  the  Tartarian  region.  Among 
the  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  this  portion  of  the 
Asiatic  Flora  and  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  America  may  l>e 
mentioned  the  abundance  of  cinquefoils  (I^otentilla)  found  in 
both,  one  of  which,  Potentilla  ipectinata,  appears  to  be  cuminon 
to  both  countries ; Pedicularis  resupinata,  a very  remarkable 
species,  is  also  met  with  in  both.  Com  is  cultivated  success- 
fully only  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Siberian  region.  The 
south-west  parts  possess  remarkable  fertility.  On  the  north  of 
Kolybau,  bai*ley  gives  a return  of  twelve  and  oats  of  twenty 
fold.  Wheat  is,  however,  raised  with  difficulty,  and  in  its 
room  the  inhabitants  sow  difl'erent  kinds  of  buck-wheat  ( Poly- 
gonum\  from  wliich  a bad  kind  of  bread  is  prepared,  as  in 
China  and  some  parts  of  Lombardy. 

II.  The  Turktric  region,  as  it  is  next  to  the  Siberian,  so  it 
resembles  it  in  most  respects ; and  it  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  it  ought  to  be  botanically  distinguisbeil,  especially  as 
very  little  is  known  of  the  exact  nature  of  any  part  of  its  Flora, 
except  that  of  Kunawur.  It  may,  however,  be  characierize<l 
as  being  essentially  Siberian  in  its  genera,  but  distinct  in  the 
majority  of  its  species ; and  so  modified  by  the  extreme  cold 
and  dryness  of  the  climate,  in  consequence  of  the  great  eleva- 
tion of  the  country,  that  most  of  the  Siberian  species,  which 
are  formed  to  breathe  a more  humid  air,  can  scarcely  exist  in 
it.  Cut  oil*  from  the  plains  of  India  by  the  loOy  pinnacles  of 
the  Himalayan  range,  it  has  no  gradual  communication  with 
a tropical  Flora  in  any  of  its  provinces,  but  retains  to  its  most 
southern  limits  its  own  peculiar  asiwct.  Of  the  few  species 
which  botanists  have  seen  from  the  most  southern  ixirt  of  (his 
region,  scarcely  any  arc  met  with  in  Silieria.  AVhat  is  culled 
by  travellers  Tartaric  Furze,  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Royle  to  consist  of  prickly  species  of  Genista^  Jstragnhn.  and 
Caragana ; and  the  gooseberries,  and  currants,  and  willows, 
and  rhubarb,  arc  all  of  kinds  unknown  to  the  north  of  Asia, 
starved  and  stunted  by  the  miserable  climate. 

The  passes  to  (lie  norlhcni  face  of  the  range  of  stuix*ndoii8 
mountains  which  divide  the  Himalayan  region  from  that  on  the 
west,  are  described  by  Bunics  as  almost  destitute  of  vegetation; 
but  the  asafoptida  plants  grow  there  in  great  luxuriance,  and 
form  (he  principal  pasture  of  the  flocks  which  browse  on  tbeni. 

In  some  places  of  this  Trans-Hinialnyan  region  (he  aridity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great,  tliat  things  neither  rot  nor  de- 
compose, but  fall  to  dust  ill  course  of  time  : the  surface  of  the 
I soil  is  parched  up  and  actually  baked  white  by  the  scorching 
I influence  of  the  sun’s  rays.  On  the  elevated  talfle-land  of  Tar- 
: Inry  the  mountains  are  from  18,00U  to  19,000  feet  above  the 
I sea,  without  forests  or  even  a busli,  dollied  M ith  a witlierctl 
, and  russet  vegetation,  and  bare  of  snow.  (Boyle.)  In  other 
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places,  however,  many  trees  are  met  with,  aniouj;  which  me 
Tartaric  species  of  ash,  hazel,  cypress,  oaks,  poplars,  birches, 
pavias,  &e.  Tl>e  Nooza  pine  {Pimts  Gerardiaita),  the  seeds  of 
which  are  eatable,  like  those  of  the  stone  pine  in  Europe  ; the 
Indian  cedar  (^AbUs  Dfodara)^  Abies  If'ebbuwny  and  a few 
other  trees,  with  a northern  aspect,  straggle  on  the  mountains 
from  the  Indian  side,  and  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  some 
parts  of  this  otherwise  desolate  region.  Some  places  in  tlie 
lowlands,  such  as  Balk,  where  the  climate  is  less  arid,  produce 
fruit  of  great  excellence,  and  resemble  the  Flora  of  the  Cash* 
merian  region.  In  Kunawur,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  turnips, 
were  seen  by  the  ^Messrs.  Gerard  at  13,000  feet;  and  a little 
lower  the  ground  W'os  covered  with  thyme,  sage,  and  many  other 
aromatic  plants.  At  17,000  feet  Tartarian  furze  still  grows. 

III.  In  the  northern  districts  of  Persia,  and  in  those  pro- 
vinces which  stand  between  the  Indian  territory  and  that  king- 
dom, nature  still  refuses  to  assume  (he  tropical  features  which 
characteiize  Asia  south  of  the  Himalaya  and  east  of  the  Indus. 
In  many  respects  the  vegetation  of  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  Cashmerian  region,  is  so  like  that  of  Europe,  that,  accord- 
ing to  a French  traveller  in  Cashmere,  one  would  fancy  one- 
self on  a mountain  in  Auvergne,  rather  than  in  an  Asiatic  pro- 
vince bordering  upon  India.  Sharp  winters  and  fine  warm  sum- 
mers nourish  races  of  trees  and  flowers  fai-  more  luxuriant  and 
delicate  than  can  appear  in  the  long -protracted  cold,  and  short 
summers  of  Siberia,  or  the  dry  and  inclement  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary. It  is  here  tliat  plants  which  delight  in  bright  light  and 
high  summer  heat,  with  a moist  atmosphere,  in  their  growing 
season,  but  winch  require  a long  and  steady  rest  in  winter,  are 
met  with  in  ]>erfectioii.  Uice,  oranges,  and  olives,  pome- 
granates, almonds,  and  fig-trees,  remiml  the  traveller  of  Italy, 
while  graj)es,  mulberries,  and  the  ordinary  European  fruit- 
trees  cast  a northern  os|>ect  over  the  scenery.  All  things  that 
require  much  heat  and  light  to  arrive  at  |)€ifection,  such  as  the 
fragrant  principle  of  tobacco,  the  narcotic  juice  of  Uie  opium- 
])oppy,  and  tlie  tears  of  the  manna-ash,  me  produced  in  the 
Cashmerian  region  in  the  greatest  excellence.  In  some  places 
the  appearmice  of  a few  herbs  of  tropical  forms  indicates  an 
approach  to  the  vegetation  of  India ; such  as  Uie  salep  plant, 
which  belongs  to  a genus  otherwise  confined  , to  the  tropical 
;>orts  of  Asia ; cotton ; and  here  and  there  the  sugar-cane ; but 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  great  features  of  a more  southern  vegetal 
tion.  in  Cashmere  flourish  many  of  the  fruits  now  cultivated 
in  Euro{>e;  ajjricots,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  pears, 
and  graj>e8,  all  in  the  greatest  profusion,  supply  the  markets. 
The  walnut,  which  here  is  wild,  is  cultivated  extensively  for 
tlie  sake  of  the  oil  which  is  pressed  from  its  seeds,  and  used 
both  in  cookery,  for  burning,  and  instead  of  linseed-uil  for 
;)diuters‘  work.  Tlie  vine  scales  the  summit  of  the  poplar, 
and  is  never  restrained  by  pruning,  though,  compared  with  it, 
those  of  Europe,  either  on  the  trellis  or  the  wall,  sink  into  in- 
significance.*' in  the  forests  are  found  oriental  planes  and 
horse-chestnut  trees  (Pavias)  truly  wild;  in  the  fields  grow 
most  of  our  European  kinds  of  corn  along  with  rice  ; and  in 
the  garileiis  the  ordinary  culinary  vegetables  of  Europe.  The 
Singhura  nut  (trapa)  forms  an  object  of  general  cultivation 
ill  the  lakes  which  surround  the  city  of  Cashmere;  one  lake 
alone  is  staled  by  Moorcroft  to  produce  from  CG,000  to  128,000 
ass-loads  of  this  nut,  and  about  30,000  people  are  almost 
wholly  supiKjrted  by  it  for  five  moiitbsout  of  twelve.  Nothing 
perhaps  is  more  remarkable  iu  Cashmere  than  its  floating  gar- 
dens, formed  from  the  entangled  stems  of  water-lilies  covered 
• willi  earth,  and  planted  with  melons  atid  cucumbers,  which, 
thus  treated,  arrive  at  the  highest  state  of  iierfecliou,  aiul  are 
produced  in  great  numbers. 

The  prangos,  a kind  of  umbelliferous  plant,  is  collected  in 
some  parts  for  the  sake  of  tlic  leaves,  which,  when  dried, 
furnish  a fodder  much  esteemed  for  sheep ; and  finally,  the 
salTron  crocus,  which  arrives  at  a great  size,  is  extensively 
cultivated,  and  is  a source  of  considerable  revenue. 

1\  . Dovetailing,  as  it  were,  with  what  we  have  called  the 
Cashmerian  region,  ^Kissing  even  tlirough  southern  Persia  into 


northern  India,  and  finding  its  eastern  limits  in  the  Great  In- 
dian Desert,  of  which  Delia  may  be  considered  as  tlie  extreme 
point,  is  a botanical  region  to  which  the  name  of  -Syrian  may 
he  conveniently  given,  from  its  commencing  with  Syria  on  the 
west.  It  also  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  and  the  north  of  Arabia.  It  might  also  be  called  a 
Southern  Tartarian  region,  for  its  peculiar  ajijicarance  is  caused 
by  aridity  and  heat,  as  that  of  the  real  Tartarian  region  is 
caused  by  aridity  and  cold.  At  its  western  extremity  the  Sy- 
rian region  resembles  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  south  of 
Europe  in  many  of  its  plants ; on  the  cast  it  is  occupied  by 
species  having  u certain  degree  of  relation  to  the  others,  but 
more  Indian  in  their  character ; for  instance,  it  appears  from 
Dr.  Royle  s list,  that  near  Delhi  such  plants  os  species  of  fla- 
cuurtia,  elytraria,  cocculus,  and  lepidaguthis,  which  consist 
principally  of  Indian  species,  are  intermixed  with  fagonias, 
grewias,  capers,  camers-thom  (Alhagi)^  eeruas,  and  scrubby 
heliotroiKJS,  which  are  truly  Syrian.  Desolation  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a large  part  of  this  region,  which  is  destitute  of 
water,  and  scorched  by  a fervid  sun.  The  trees  aie  few  and 
thorny,  and  scantily  clothed  with  foliage;  the  very  lierbs  are 
spiny  irom  want  of  power  to  develope  the  soft  green  paren- 
chyma of  the  leaf  between  their  rigid  veins  ; and  they  are 
shaggy  with  lung  hairs,  whicii  nature  gives  them  as  a feeble 
means  of  sucking  up  the  scanty  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  among  this  barren  region  oases  are  found  shaded  with  date 
trees  and  mountains  rich  with  verdure,  they  only  form  a sad 
contrast  with  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  beyond  them.  Sinde 
may  be  considered  tlie  must  south-eastern  point  of  the  Syrian 
region;  here  the  vegetation  of  uncultivated  tracts  is  described 
as  of  a miserable  character.  Great  quantities  of  a sort  of 
tamarisk,  intermixed  with  thorny  acacias,  a deformed  euphor- 
bia, the  flowers  of  which  oie  still  more  uninviting  than  its 
bloated  leafless  stems,  iieem  trees  (/we/ia),  and  peepuls  (Fivus 
religiosa)y  constitute  the  principal  features  of  the  scenery. 

V.  The  vegetation  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  is  included 
under  the  general  description  of  that  mountain  range,  p.  171. 

^ I.  In  the  Indian  region  should  bo  compreliended  all  those 
countries  which,  like  Hindustan,  are  capable  of  bearing  cuflee, 
indigo,  sugar-canes,  palms,  and  other  ordinary  products  of  a 
tropical  district,  without  excessive  humidity  existing  at  all 
periods  of  the  year.  In  this  view  it  would  include  Arabia 
Felix,  Birma,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and  the  continental  lands 
connected  with  these  countries.  What  is  called  jungle  is  met 
with  in  most  parts  of  this  region.  In  tlie  words  of  Dr.  Royle, 

tracts  of  this  kind  are  low,  and  being  inundated  during  the 
rainy  season,  as  well  as  by  the  liill-stieams  frequently  over- 
flowing their  bunks,  are  generally  in  a moist  state,  and  have 
hence  been  called  the  Turrai  or  moist  land.  The  powerful 
rays  of  a nearly  vertical  sun  heating  upon  this,  and  a dense 
mass  of  vegetation  where  there  is  little  circulation  of  air,  pro- 
duce a heated  and  moist  atmosphere  higlily  favourable  to  the 
production  of  tropical  jilaiits.  From  the  soutlieni  and  eastern 
parts  of  this  tract,  or  the  confines  of  Silhet  and  Chittagong, 
Drs.  Roxburgh  and  Waliich  obtained  their  splendid  speci- 
mens of  tree-ferns.^’ 

la  these  damp  and  swampy  forests  eternal  pestilence  reigns  ; 
so  that  the  native  wood-cutters  are  often  unable  to  remain  in 
them  more  than  a few  days  at  a time,  fevers  and  bowel  com- 
plaints universally  attacking  them  after  a short  exposure  to 
their  baneful  influence.  It  is  here,  however,  tliat  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  valuable  of  the  vegetable  productions  of 
continental  India  arc  to  be  met  with  : it  is  here  that  are  found 
the  supan  trees,  so  important  for  their  extreme  hardness,  teak, 
and  many  of  tlic  finest  of  the  Indian  timber  trees  ; and  amidst 
the  vapours  arising  from  the  beds  of  the  inounlain-torrenU 
which  often  tear  a way  for  themselves  through  the  forests, 
abound  numerous  species  of  ferns,  together  with  those  singular 
plants  culled  by  botanists  Ordiideous  epiphytes^  which  cling  by 
their  aerial  roots  to  the  branches  of  trees,  and  astonish  the 
traveller  by  their  brilliant  colours  and  grotesque  forms. 

In  the  cleared  ground,  where  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  rays 
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of  the  sun  nml  the  carlli  is  tlried  by  a free  ventilation,  ])alms 
and  cveri^reen  trees  of  remarkal)lc  kinds  are  met  with.  hlan> 
goes  are  planted  round  llie  villages,  Palmyra  trees  {BorussuM 
Jiuhelliformis)  arc  in  many  places  extremely  common;  cocoa- 
nuts  and  Gomufo  palms  (^.4reuga  snccharifera)  arc  of  frequent 
occurrence;  a coarse  gi-ass  overruns  the  plains,  except  in  the 
cultivated  spots,  which  arc  occupied  by  rice,  sesamum,  cotton, 
hemp,  sugar-canes,  yams,  indigo,  maize,  the  betel  and  other 
jicppcrs.  In  place  of  epiphytal  orchidew^  the  branches  of  trees 
are  occupied  with  parasitical  loranthi,  w'hich,  absorbing  their 
food  from  the  inside  of  the  trees  that  bear  them,  are  able  to  set 
at  defiance  the  dry  atmosphere  with  which  at  one  season  of  the 
year  they  are  surrounded.  In  some  places,  as  on  the  coiist  of 
Martaban,  tobacco  arrives  at  such  excellence  as  to  rival  that 
of  Shiraz.  Tlie  Flora  of  this  country  is,  however,  so  vast,  that  no 
general  description  can  give  an  idea  of  its  richness  and  variety. 

Among  tlje  most  remarkable  features  in  the  Flora  of  India  is 
the  Banyan  tree  (^Ficus  htdica),  the  branches  of  whicli  emit 
roots  which  descend  to  the  earth,  where  they  fix  themselves, 
and  become  in  lime  large  trunks.  When  a banyan  tree 
becomes  old,  and  acquires  a great  number  of  such  trunks,  one 
individual  will  have  the  appearance  of  a grove.  Many  cases 
are  cited  of  trees  of  this  sort  arriving  at  a prodigious  size  ; the 
following,  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  as 
growing  in  the  territory  of  IMysore,  will  give  a good  notion  of 
the  surprising  magnitude  they  sometimes  attain.  “ The  centre 
tree  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  its  branches  cover 
an  area  of  seventy-six  yards  in  one  direction  and  eighty-eight 
in  the  other,  while  the  drops  now  dependent  from,  or  rather 
supporting,  its  gigantic  branches,  amount  in  number  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  of  which  some  are  of  enormous  size. 
The  place  exhibits  on  all  sides  vast  branches  broken  oil’,  which 
have  been  evidently  once  connected  with  thirty  trees,  now  dis- 
united from  the  centre  stock ; but  the  original  connexion  can 
still  be  suflBciently  traced  to  render  unnecessary  the  testimony 
of  the  villagers,  who  state  that  they  and  their  fathers  have  been 
iu  the  habit  of  disuniting  these  trees  by  separating  the  inter- 
mediate parts  for  the  construction  of  solid  cart-wheels,  for 
which,  from  their  size,  they  are  well  suited.  On  measuring 
the  transverse  diameters  of  the  whole,  area,  they  are  found  to 
contain  more  than  100  yards  each  way — this  single  tree  thus 
affording  a circle  of  foliage  and  shade  e.xceeding  300  English 
yards  in  circumference.” 

Ceylon  may  be  referred  to  the  Indian  region,  notwithstand- 
ing its  insular  position.  It  produces  cinnamon  forests,  nut- 
megs,  and  coffee;  satinwood  and  ebony  trees  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  jungle  about  Trincomalee;  while  the  forests 
of  the  island  abound  generally  in  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber. 
A kind  called  Wallaporte  is  spoken  of  by  l\Ir.  Brooke  as 
girtliing  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  feet. 

^ II.  Tlie  seventh  and  last  region  of  the  Asiatic  Flora  is 
that  which  we  would  call  the  Equinoctial  or  Malayan,  Spread 
over  islands  lying  under  the  line — their  centres  usually  occu- 
pied by  mountains,  and  their  coasts  washed  by  the  waters  of  a 
vast  ocean — the  features  of  this  Flora  are*  essentially  different 
from  those  of  the  continent  of  India.  The  atmospliere  is  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  humidity,  acted  upon  by  a vertical  sun; 
the  land  is  little  cleared,  and  allows  but  slender  opportunity 
for  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry  it.  Many  of  the  islands  are  little 
better  than  a moss  of  jungle,  or  at  nil  events  these  dense  and 
pestilential  woods  occupy  a considerable  ])or(ioii  of  the  surface. 
Many  of  the  islands  arc  intrenched  willi  rank  after  rank  of  tlie 
living  ])alisadoes  of  the  mangrove,  rooting  into  the  mud,  and 
surrounding  the  taller  stems  of  tlie  Nipa  jialm,  Barringtonias, 
and  thickets  of  sword-lenved  vaquois  trees.  These  woods  are 
so  dense  that  the  sun  never  penetrates  tlioni ; so  entangled  with 
climbers,  coarse  grosses,  bamboos,  and  canc-palnis,  that  no 
Imman  being  can  iKjnelratc  them  without  a company  of  iiionccrs ; 
and  so  damp  that  the  parasites  actually  struggle  w*itb  (he  leaves 
of  the  trees  on  wliicli  they  grow  for  mastery  over  the  branches  ; 
Fpice-trccs,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon,  camphor-trees  {Diptero- 
carpm\  and  tree-ferns,  here  find  their  home;  and  in llie depths 


of  their  recesses  are  sometimes  nourished  tlie  fungus-like  form 
of  the  huge  Haniesia  flower.  On  tlie  mountains  are  many 
species  of  oak,  dammar  pines,  rhodo<lendrons,  and  magnolias; 
and  at  the  summits  arc  found  crovrsfoot,  valerians,  bilberries, 
berberries,  brambles,  honeysuckles,  gentians,  and  other  well- 
known  European  forms. 

The  cleared  ground  of  tliesc  countries  it  occupied  w itii  a 
great  variety  of  fruit  trees  common  to  llie  rest  of  India,  along 
with  the  mangosteeri,  durian,  and  rambutaii,  many-liea<led 
pines,  jacks,  and  sliaddocks,  which  attain  their  highest  fier- 
fectiou  here  only, 

Miay  Zoology  of. — Considered  in  relation  to  its  extent,  the 
continent  of  Asia  ami  its  islands  contain  a greater  numlx^r 
and  variety  of  animals  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  glo!>e. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  number  and  variety  of  iu  zoological 
productions  tliat  Asia  claims  our  |)articular  attention.  Tbeir 
intrinsic  value  in  the  economy  of  bumaii  society,  the  pro- 
minent part  which  they  played  in  the  early  civilization  of 
mankind,  and  the  universal  im|>oitaiice  which  still  att«iches 
to  the  cultivation  of  domestic  animals  among  the  most  civilised 
and  refined,  as  well  as  among  purely  iiastoral  nations,  make 
the  consideration  of  Asiatic  zoology  an  object  of  interest  not 
less  to  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the  general  inquirer, 
than  to  the  zoologist.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  the 
domestic  animals  which  liave  enabled  man  to  till  the  earth,  to 
extend  his  power,  and  to  transport  his  commodities  to  distant 
regions,  and  which  furnish  him  with  food  and  raiment,  are  of 
Asiatic  origin  : the  camel,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  dog, 
are  all  of  eastern  derivation ; and  it  is  there  alone  that  we 
must  look  for  the  original  tjqies  of  these  useful  animals.  Na- 
turalists have  wasted  much  time  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  wild  sources  from  which  some  of  our  most  common  and 
useful  domestic  animals  were  derived  ; if  they  bad  looked  for 
the  origin  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat  iu  tliose 
regions  in  which  these  valuable  ser\'ants  were  first  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  man,  their  researches  would  probablv 
have  been  attended  with  greater  success;  for  it  is  but  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  wild  species,  if  they  still  exist  in  a state 
of  nature,  are  to  be  found  iu  the  districts  where  they  were  first 
reclaimed. 

The  numbers,  and  relative  distribution  of  Asiatic  mammals 
^re  expressed  in  the  following  table : — 


ORDERS. 

AVhole 
No.  of 
known 
species. 

Whole 
No.  of 
Asiatic 
species. 

No.  of 
species 
p«uliar 
to  Asia. 

No.  of 
species 
common  to 
Asia  and 
other 

Continents. 

I.  Quailrnmana  ..... 

IS6 

45 

39 

6 

11.  Cheiroptera 

VJ2 

46 

41 

5 

III.  ('arnivora 

320 

112 

60 

52 

IV.  Marsupialia 

f*T 

6 

.3 

3 

V.  Kodenlia 

295 

HI 

36 

VI.  KderitnU 

23 

2 

2 

VII.  Pnchvdcrmata. . . . 

.30 

n 

8 

3 

Vlll.  Rununantia. . • . . . 

l:i7 

64 

46 

IH 

IX.  Cetacea 

76 

25 

14 

11 

Total 

1546 

422 

28S 

134 

Thus  it  will  be  obser\cd,  that  of  1316  known  qimdnijxnls, 
422,  or  very  nearly  onc-thinl  of  the  w hole  iiuml>er,  inhabit  some 
part  of  Asia  or  its  de|}cndent  islands;  but  of  these  it  will  be 
further  remarked,  that  28S  only,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  are  iHjculiar  to  that  continent,  tlie  remaining  131  ex- 
tending into  the  nciglihouring  continents  of  Europe  and  Amc-  • 
rica.  Indeed  it  may  be  generally  observed,  that  the  zoological 
productions  of  the  northern  parts  of  these  three  continents  re- 
8ix*cfivcly,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  arc  at  least  cxtremclv 
similar,  even  in  (heir  most  minute  features.  Northern  Asia,  in 
|Mirticular,  from  its  relative  ]x>sitio!i,  as  situated  between  and 
connecting  tlie  other  two,  partakes  equally  of  the  product  ions 
of  both  ; and  it  is  probably  to  Uiis  circumstance,  more  than 
any  other,  that  we  ought  to  attribute  llie  com|>arativeIy  small 
muiiber  of  its  entire  mammal  inliabilaiils  which  are  peculiar  to 
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this  continent,  when  compared  witli  those  peculiar  to  Africa  or 
America.  Africa,  for  instance,  contains  300  quadrupeds ; yet 
out  of  these  50  only  are  found  beyond  the  bouiularies  of  that 
continent ; America,  again,  out  of  no  fewer  than  537  species, 
lias  only  57  common  to  other  regions  ; whilst,  as  already  ob- 
served, Asia,  out  of  122  species,  has  no  fewer  than  134  equally 
common  to  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  It  will  be  likewise 
observed,  from  the  foregoing  table,  th.at  the  Edentata  and 
Marsupial  ia 'are  the  two  orders  of  mammals  in  which  Asia  is  most 
deficient,  and  that  it  is  most  rich  in  the  number  of  its  Uumi- 
nantia,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  known  species. 
1 his  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  already  observed 
regarding  the  zoological  productions  of  America,  nor  is  the 
circumstance  without  importance  to  those  who  study  the  pro- 
gress of  society  in  these  two  continents. 

The  elephant,  though  never  bred  in  a tame  state,  ought  to 
be  considered  at  the  head  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Asia. 
The  inhabitants  of  India  appear  to  have  known  and  practised, 
when  Alexander’s  army  entered  the  country,  the  very  same 
modes  of  capturing  and  training  the  elephant  which  are  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day.  Their  ancient  writings  mention 
this  animal  as  a domestic  servant,  and  he  is  constantly  repre- 
sented in  the  same  character  upon  their  public  monuments. 
Alexander  the  Great,  during  his  expedition  into  the  north-west 
parts  of  India,  found  the  armies  of  the  native  princes  attended 
by  their  war  elephants,  just  as  the  European  invaders  of  the 
same  country  have  done  in  later  times;  and  from  that  period 
the  elephant  appears  to  have  been  constantly  employed  by  the 
successors  of  Alexamler  in  Western  Asia,  and  also  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  Pyrrhus,  the  king  ol  Epirus,  who  fought  against 
the  Romans  in  Italy.  Immense  troops  of  wild  elephants  are 
still  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  in  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  and  in  Ceylon.  Those  which  are  employed  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  which  rarely  exceed  seven 
feet  and  a half  average  height,  are  obtained  in  the  ujiper  pro- 
vinces, princijially  from  the  vicinity  of  the  great  said  forest, 
which  skirts  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Himalayan  chain  for  some 
hundred  miles. 

Tile  common  domestic  animals  of  Asia  present  more  varie- 
ties of  siiecies,  and  attain  to  greater  individual  perfection  of 
form,  than  those  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  horse, 
the  ass,  the  camel,  and  probably  most  other  species,  are  ori- 
ginally natives  of  the  central  plains  of  this  extensive  continent, 
and,  though  no  longer  found  in  a state  of  nature,  are  still  pro- 
verbial for  their  symmetry  and  spirit.  In  .Arabia,  particularly, 
the  horse  is,  of  all  other  animals,  the  object  of  most  especial 
care  and  value.  No  Arab,  however  poor  in  other  respects,  is 
without  this  noble  animal,  which  is  at  once  his  friend  and  com- 
panion, the  sharer  of  his  riches  or  poverty,  and  the  partner  of 
all  his  toils.  Subsisting  on  the  same  food  as  his  master,  which, 
during  their  long  expeditions  in  the  deserts,  is  often  limited  to 
a scanty  supply  of  dried  dates,  temperate  and  enduring  to  a 
degree  scarcely  excccdeil  even  by  the  camel  or  dromedary, 
lodged  in  the  same  hut,  and  caressed  with  the  fondness  of  a 
child,  the  Arabian  horse  is  never  subjected  to  the  ])erformance 
of  any  mean  drudgery  or  servile  labour,  and  the  record  of  his 
jiedigrce  and  kindred  is  preserved  with  the  greatest  care.  This 
mode  of  treatment  has  a corresponding  ell'ect  on  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  animal.  In  no  other  jrart  of  the  world  does 
the  horse  display  so  much  gentleness,  intelligence,  and  spirit 
as  in  Arabia ; the  pupil  and  constant  associate  of  man,  he 
almost  seems  to  have  caught  a spark  of  human  reason,  readily 
comprehends  and  executes  the  orders  of  his  master,  and  returns 
with  delight  and  evident  gratitude  the  attentions  bestowed  upon 
him.  The  nomadic  and  pastoral  nations,  which  have  from 
time  immemorial  occupied  the  central  plains  of  Asia,  are  uni- 
versally an  equestrian  people ; they  may  be  almost  said  to  live 
on  horseback ; and  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
carry  on  the  predatory  expeditions  for  which  they  have  been 
in  all  ages  remarkable,  or  to  traverse  the  steppes  of  Asia,  with- 
out the  aid  of  this  noble  animal.  Nor  do  these  people  employ 
the  horse  as  a beast  of  burthen  alone ; his  llesli  supplies  tlicm 


with  their  favourite  food,  and  the  milk  of  the  mare  is  the 
greatest  dainty  of  a Tartar  feast.  Wild  horses  are  said  to  exist 
in  the  interior  of  Tartary,  where  the  inhabitants  hunt  them  for 
the  sake  of  their  Hesh  ; but  the  account  in  this  instance,  as  in 
the  similar  report  of  the  existence  of  wild  asses  in  the  same  lo- 
calities, cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  as  travellers  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  zoological  distinctions  frequently  give 
the  names  of  familiar  animals  to  others  which  resemble  them 
in  form  and  appearance,  without  attending  very  closely  to  their 
specific  dill'erence.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  both  the  wild  horse  and  wild  ass  of  eastern  tra- 
vellers are  to  be  referred  to  the  Dziggetai,  a species  of  interme- 
diate size  and  form,  which  inhabits  the  same  regions,  and  has 
always  retained  its  original  freedom. 

The  asses,  like  the  horses,  of  Asia  are  of  larger  proportions 
and  more  generous  spirit  than  those  which  have  been  trans- 
ported to  other  countries.  That  Central  Asia  was  originally 
the  habitat  of  both  these  animals  there  can  he  no  doubt,  not 
only  because  we  find  them  there  domesticated  at  the  earliest 
periods  of  which  we  have  any  record,  but  likewise  because  the 
Asiatics  are,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  always  have  been,  eques- 
trian nations,  whilst,  in  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Africa, 
the  species  was  probably  introduced  from  Asia,  though  at  what 
period  is  uncertain.  The  horse,  indeed,  was  early  known  and 
used  in  Egypt,  as  we  know  from  the  monuments  and  from 
written  history.  But  the  negroes  of  Interior  Africa,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  whole  soutliern  part  of  the  continent, 
are  to  this  day  destitute  of  either  the  horse  or  the  ass.  Nothing 
can  present  a greater  contrast  than  the  comparison  of  the  de- 
graded and  degenerate  ass  of  Europe  with  the  same  animal 
lived  in  his  native  country.  Instead  of  the  dejected  air,  shaggy 
coat,  pinched  dimensions,  and  miserable  half-starved  appear- 
ance which  he  presents  in  these  countries,  the  ass  of  Persia, 
Syria,  and  the  Levant  .approaches  nearer  to  ihe  larger  size  of 
the  horse,  and  partakes  much  of  his  beautiful  symmetry  of 
form,  noble  cariiage,  and  unrivalled  speed. 

It  aj>pe.ars  probable  that  the  camel  and  dromedary  are  like- 
wise of  Asiatic  origin.  The  wide  extent  of  the  Arabian  con- 
quests during  Ihe  middle  ages  introduceil  the  latter  species  into 
most  p.arts  of  Northern  and  Central  Africti,  where  it  has  been  ever 
since  established,  and  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  crossing  the 
sandy  deserts  which  separate  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  north 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  camel,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dromedary  by  having  two  humps  on  the 
back  instead  of  one,  appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  more 
limited  and  oonfined  in  its  geographical  distribution  than  the 
latter  species.  The  camel  is  found  chielly,  if  not  solely,  among 
the  wandering  Tartars,  from  the  coniines  of  Siberia  to  the 
northern  ridges  of  the  great  Himalayan  chtiiii ; whilst  the  dro- 
medary spreads  not  only  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Persia,  but  extended  into  India,  and  probably  even  into 
China.  These  animals  are  mentioned  among  the  earliest  lists 
of  the  Hocks  and  herds  of  the  patriarchs  ; and  it  is  not  a little 
singular  tliat  here,  as  in  the  case  of  most  otlier  domestic  ani- 
mals, not  the  slightest  trace  seems  to  remain  of  the  original 
wild  stock  from  which  the  species  was  first  reclaimed.  Pro- 
fessor Pallas,  it  is  true,  reports  the  existence  of  wild  camels  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Aral,  but  he  never  met  with  them 
in  his  travels,  though  he  frequently  heard  of  them ; and  Baron 
Cuvier  conjectures,  with  much  seeming  iirobability,  that  the 
rejiorts  refer  to  some  of  the  wild  animals  to  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  regions,  from  religious  motives,  restore  their 
liberty  at  the  celebration  of  particular  festivals. 

Of  the  ox  kind,  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  species  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  domesticated  in  dill'erent  parts 
of  Asia.  The  common  Indian  ox  (Bos  Indicus),  though  usually 
confounded  with  the  common  ox  of  VVesteni  Europe,  is  in  reality 
a very  distinct  species;  differing  not  only  by  his  longer  legs, 
and  the  large  lump  which  marks  his  shoulders,  like  that  of  a 
dromedary,  but  likewise  by  his  voice,  and  even  by  some  details 
of  internal  conformation.  This  animal,  from  his  superior 
height  and  more  slender  proportions,  perhaps  the  most  symme- 
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triciil  ami  graceful  of  all  llie  ilin'crenf  species  of  tlie  ox  geims, 
has  been  from  the  earliest  ages  hehl  in  the  greatest  veneration 
hy  the  natives  of  India;  ami  there  is  a strong  resemhlatiec 
hetween  the  worship  ot  Apis  among  the  ancient  Egypt latis,  and 
that  which  the  followers  of  Bmhma  paid  to  the  Indian  ox,  as 
an  incarnation  of  their  favourite  deity  Vishnu.  Dot  the  whole 
race  of  Indian  cattle  arc  not  equally  regarded  ns  objects  of 
religious  veneration : these  attentions  seem  to  he  exclusively 
bestowed  upon  a particular  breed ; and  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  maintain  the  purity  of  this  sacred  race,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  pedigrees  of  its  individual  members.  The  common 
Indian  cattle,  however,  are  not  regarded  with  the  same  reli- 
gious sentiments.  They  are  the  usual  beasts  of  draught  and 
burthen  in  the  country ; and,  from  their  great  speed,  are  fre- 
quently used  for  the  saddle,  even  by  the  Europeans  settled  in 
the  upper  provinces.  The  intercourse  which  India  always 
seems  to  have  maintained  with  other  commercial  nations  of 
antiquity  was  the  means  of  introducing  this  beautiful  and  use- 
ful animal  into  more  distant  regions ; and  we.  now  find  the 
Brahmin  hull  extending  over  a great  part  of  Persia  and  Syria, 
and  mixed  with  the  common  flat-backed  species  of  the  West,  in 
Madagascar,  Abyssinia,  and  generally  along  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Africa. 

The  Yak  (Bos  gnmiiiens)  is  another  species  of  ox  which  has 
been  long  domesticated  in  Central  Asia.  It  has  always  formed 
the  common  cattle  of  the  Tartars,  and  is  well  described  by 
Aslian  under  the  name  of  Poephagus.  It  is  this  animal  which 
ftiniishes  the  tails  of  long  silky  white  hair,  of  which  the  Turks 
make  their  military  standards,  and  which  are  em]jloyed  all 
over  the  East,  under  the  name  of  chowries,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  away  the  files  and  creating  a refre.shing  current  of  air 
about  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  India  and  China.  These 
favourite  instruments  of  luxury  are  frequently  set  in  silver  or 
gold  handles;  and  as  they  are  an  indispensable  appendage  to 
the  stale  of  a great  man,  they  form  one  of  the  regular  articles 
of  import  between  Tibet  and  India,  and  are  frequently  sold  for 
enormous  prices.  The  use  of  these  chowries  is  of  very  great 
antiquity  tliroughout  all  eastern  countries. 

The  BulValo  (Bos  bubniiis')  is  a third  species  of  ox,  long  do- 
mesticated in  tile  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  India 
and  China  appear  to  be  the  original  climate  of  this  powerful 
animal : it  is  still  found  wild  in  all  the  great  forests  of  both 
these  countries,  and  is  probably  the  only  domestic  quadruped 
of  which  zoologists  have  clearly  ascertained  the  original  source. 
The  wild  bufialo,  called  ami  hy  the  Indians,  is  said  to  be  only 
inferior  to  the  elephant  in  size ; and  from  his  ferocity  and  ma- 
lignant disposition  is  much  dreaded  by  those  who  reside  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  haunts.  Combats  between  the  ami  and  the 
tiger  were  formerly  a favourite  sport  of  the  native  princes  of 
India;  but  it  is  said  by  eye-witnesses  that  the  tiger  was  in  no 
instance  a match  for  bis  powerful  antagonist.  Large  herds  of 
the  domestic  bufialo  are  kept  throughout  every  part  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India;  and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  their 
docility  and  attachment  to  thegullahs  or  herdsmen  who  attend 
them,  and  of  the  courage  with  which  they  defend  their  keepers 
from  tlic  formidable  attacks  of  the  tigers  and  panthers  which 
inhaliit  the  forests  where  they  are  usually  pastured.  The  buf- 
falo in  India  is  not  habitually  used  as  a beast  of  draught  or 
burthen,  but  supplies  the  jdace  of  the  common  ox,  in  furnish- 
ing the  inhabitants  with  milk  and  butler;  whilst  the  ox  of  the 
country,  which  is  seldom  applied  to  these  latter  purposes, 
assumes  the  ])lae,e  of  the  horse,  and  is  used  for  the  saddle,  the 
plough  and  the  hackery,  or  carriage.  Though  long  domesti- 
cated in  India  and  Chinn,  the  introduction  of  the  bufialo  into 
the  West,  or  even  into  Persia,  is  comjiaralively  a recent  occur- 
rence, and  dales  only  from  the  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Aristotle,' indeed,  seems  to  allude  to  the  ImiTalo  under  the 
name  of  the  Wild  Ox  of  Arnchosia  (‘Hist,  of  Animals,'  book 
ii.  I);  and  the  followers  of  Alexander  must  Iiave  liccomc  ac- 
quainted with  the  animal  during  that  conqueror's  expedition  in 
the  Penj-nh.  Hut  it  was  only  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixth  century  th.at  It  was  first  seen  in  Western  Eunqie,  having 


been  inlrodiired  into  Italy  almut  the  year  .590;  nor  has  the 
sjieeies  ever  extended  either  in  this  continent  or  in  Africa,  in 
which  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Egypt. 

The  fourth  and  last  known  species  of  domestic  ox  which 
the  Asiatic  nations  jiosscss,  is  the  Gayal  (Bos  Gartrus').  Tliis 
anim.al  is  common  among  the  Burmese,  and  in  all  the  tnoiin- 
lainniis  districts  on  the  north-east  Ixtundaries  of  British  India  : 
it  is  also  found  wihl,  under  the  name  of  Gaur,  in  many  parts 
of  India,  principally  among  the  hills,  and  is  as  much  dreaileil 
by  the  Sheecarries,  or  native  huntsmen,  as  the  arni  or  tiger. 
The  gay.il  is  a very  large  animal,  with  a heavy  carcaise  and 
short  legs,  which  arc  commonly  white  from  the  knee  down- 
wards, whilst  the  hotly  is  of  a uniform  dark-brown  colour  : tlie 
os  frontis  forms  a singular  excrescence  or  ridge  which  easily 
distingtiishes  the  gayal  from  all  other  species  of  the  ox  kind ; 
and  the  hnnis  are  round,  and  twisted  into  a kintl  of  irregular 
spiral,  with  the  points  turned  inwards  and  Itackwards. 

Of  sheep  and  goats,  many  ililTercnt  varieties  are  found  in 
Asia.  The  broad-tailed  sheep  of  Arabia  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herotlotus  (iii,  1 1-l)  and  .Aris- 
totle : this  variety  has  now  spread  throughout  all  the  steppes 
of  the  continent,  as  well  as  through  Egypt  and  .Northern  .Africa, 
where  the  fat  of  the  tail  frequently  amotints  to  ten  pounds' 
weight.  The  tail  is  tlie  best  part  of  the  animal,  for  the  flesh 
is  dry  and  insipid;  and  instead  of  wool,  the  botly  is  covered 
with  a short  coarse  hair,  unfit  for  manufacturing  purposes.  On 
the  higher  table-lands  of  the  continent,  however,  other  species 
of  sheep  are  found  with  a longer  and  finer  fleece ; but  in  no 
instance  does  the  wool  of  the  Asiatic  sheep  approach  in  soilness 
and  beauty  of  texture  to  that  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Cashmere, 
from  the  fleece  of  which  the  Indians  manufacture  tliose  rich 
and  valuable  shawls  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  in  Europe 
as  well  as  throughout  tlie  East,  Tlie  shawl-goat  is  a small 
variety  of  very  ordinary  appearance;  it  is  found  pinci- 
pally  in  Bootan,  Tibet,  and  generally  along  the  northern  face 
of  the  Himalaya,  but,  does  not  thrive  when  brought  across 
the  mountains,  not  even  in  the  u)tper  regions  of  Nepaul.  where 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  find  a congenial 
climate  : its  wool  forms  a valuable  article  of  commerce  between 
Tibet  and  the  lower  plains  of  India.  The  .Angora  goat  is  an 
inferior  variety  of  the  shawl-goat,  with  drooping  ears  and  long 
wool  of  tolerably  fine  texture,  but  not  adapted  to  the  same 
purposes  as  the  richer  wool  of  the  Tibet  animal.  The  common 
variety  of  goat  in  Asia  is  a tall  long-legged  animal,  with  very 
short  hair,  large  drooping  cars,  and  sm.all  spiral  horns.  Its 
llesh  is  in  many  parts  preferrcii  to  mutton ; and  the  animal 
is  valued  in  all  places  for  the  richness  and  abundance  of  its 
milk. 

The  Hog,  though  found  wild  in  most  p.arts  of  .Asia,  is  a 
domestic  only  among  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  esteem  its 
flesh  in  proportion  to  the  detestation  with  which  it  is  regarded 
hy  the  followers  of  Mohammetl  and  Budtlhr.  In  India,  herds 
of  semi-domestic  hogs  are  frequently  found  about  the  native 
villages;  but  as  the  religion  of  Brahma  prohibits  the  deslnic- 
tion  of  animal  life,  ,and  consequently  the  use  of  flesh  as  an 
article  of  fooil,  they  arc  turned  to  no  account  hy  the  iuhahitants; 
hy  whom,  however,  they  are  not  regarded  with  the  horror  and 
detestation  which  alt.achcs  to  them  among  the  followers  of  the 
Arabian  prophet.  The  Indiiins  abstain  from-the  u.se  of  pork 
for  tbc  same  re.asoti  tliat  they  abstain  from  eating  any  other 
kind  of  flesh  ; not  from  any  ]KCuliar  antipathy  which  they 
be.ir  to  the  animal  itself.  The  hog  is  reganled  by  tbe  Chinese 
ns  the  greatest  luxury  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  the  dog  and 
the  hog  were  the  only  domestic  animals  which  their  first  dis- 
coverers foiiiul  among  the  I’olynesian  islanders.  It  appears 
jirohable,  however,  that  the  animal  called  a hog  in  the  voyages 
of  early  navigators,  and  which  w.as  foiinil  spread  overall  the 
various  nrchiitelagos  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  in  reality  a dif- 
ferent species  from  our  common  Euroitean  hog,  though  closely 
allied  to  it  in  form  and  api>e.arniice. 

The  Dog  of  .Asia,  as  it,  every  other  great  division  of  the 
worhl,  is  subject  to  on  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties. 
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Trooiw  of  lliia  animal,  called  in  India  |iahria  dogs,  inliahit 
every  village,  and  wiHiout  acknowledging  any  particular 
master,  know  'and  obey  the  inhabitants,  warn  them  of  the 
approach  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  and  perform  the  common 
offices  of  public  scavengers.  legacies  are  frequently  left  for 
their  support  by  the  pious  Hindoos  ; and  hospitals  are  built  for 
the  reception  and  care  of  the  aged  and  wounded.  But  besides 
these  public  troopfi,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  property 
of  the  state,  there  are  various  varieties  of  sporting  and  other 
dogs,  kept  by  private  individuals  in  ditVerent  parts  of  Asia  ; 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  large  mastilVof  Tibet,  and  the 
greyhound  of  Persia.  The  flesh  of  the  dog  is  a common  ar- 
ticle of  food  in  China,  as  it  formerly  was  in  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean ; and  it  is  said  to  be  a most  amusing  sight  to  tlie 
few  Kuropeans  who  have  obtained  access  to  the  large  cities  in 
the  interior  of  the  empire,  to  witness  the  anfipatliy  with  which 
these  sagacious  animals  pursue  their  enemies  the  butcliers, 
when  Uiey  appear  in  tlie  public  streets.  • 

The  Cat  has  always  been  a favourite  domestic  among  the 
Asiatics ; and  the  Moliammedans,  in  particular,  who  consider 
the  dog  as  unclean,  lavish  all  their  attention  and  caresses 
upon  this  far  less  gentle  and  sagacious  animal.  In  the  central 
plains  and  table-lands  of  Asia,  in  Khorasnn,  Cashmere,  and 
Hootan,  as  well  as  in  Angora  and  otlier  districts  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  fur  of  the  cat  assumes  a long  silky  texture,  of  great  beauty 
and  fineness;  and  individuals  of  the  esteemed  colours  are  fre- 
quently sold  for  extravagant  prices.  Tliis  is  tlie  breed  which 
is  often  brought  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  Persian  cats ; 
they  are  much  more  gentle  in  disposition  than  our  common 
domestic  cat,  but  are  less  useful,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
dog  as  a pet  or  companion. 

Of  the  wild  Mammals  peculiar  to  Asia,  we  have  already 
oliseired  that  there  are,  comp.aratively  speaking,  a greater 
variety  than  in  any  otlier  portion  of  the  glolic.  Tlie  true  apes 
{pithecus)  arc,  with  a single  exception,  that  of  the  Chimpanzee 
(P.  troglodytes)  of  Africa  peculiar  to  this  continent;  as  are 
likewise  the  Semnopitheci,  an  extensive  tribe  wlucli  differs 
from  them  only  by  the  possession  of  a very  long  slender  tail. 
Among  these  latter,  the  Kahau  (S.  nasvius),  a large  species 
inhabiting  China  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  nearly  attains  to 
the  dimensions  of  man,  and  is  remarkable  for  a large  promi- 
nent nose,  which  assimilates  it  in  general  appearance  more 
nearly  to  the  human  s|wcics  than  any  other  of  the  monkey 
trilie.  The  Macaques  (wir/cnn/s)  are  likewise  a purely  Asiatic 
genus  of  quadrumaua,  and  appear  to  siipjily  on  this  continent 
the  situation  which  fiie  baboons  fill  in  Africa,  limy  swarm 
in  all  the  woods  of  India  and  China,  and  are  remarkable  only 
for  their  malevolent  dispositions  and  their  disgusting  manners. 
Of  the  Lemur  tribe,  two  genera,  nycticehus  ami  tarsitts,  inhabit 
Asia,  all  the  rest  of  this  numerous  family  are  either  found  in 
the  large  island  of  Madagascar,  or  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  neighbouring  continent  of  Africa. 

Among  the  Cheiroptera,  or  Bat  kind,  the  pteropi,  or  large 
frugivorous  species,  are  almost  exclusively  Asiatic;  as  are 
likewise  the  yaleopitheci^  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called  by 
travellers,  flying  foxes.  Both  these  genera  inhabit  the  woods 
and  forests  of  the  iiitertropical  parts  of  Asia,  principally  those 
of  the  great  Indian  Isles;  unlike  the  generality  of  winged 
quadrupeds,  they  are  of  diurnal  habits,  live  entirely  upon 
leaves  ami  fruits,  and  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  more 
common  species ^of  nocturnal  and  insectivorous  cheiroptera 
swarm  in  every  part  of  Asia;  the  most  remarkable  among  (Iiem 
is  a species  (cheiromeUs)  with  an  opposable  thumb  on  the  hind 
feet,  which  inhabits  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

Among  the  Carnivorous  animals  of  Asia  are  tliree  or  four 
different  species  of  Bears;  one  of  these  (f/rsi/sSj/n'ocMs),  lately 
discovered  on  Mount  Lebanon,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
sacred  writers;  the  others  inhabit  the  Himalaya  and  other  more 
eastern  mountains,  except  one  species  ([/. /uinVi/i/s),  which  is 
found  in  the  jungles  on  the  plains  of  India.  Besides  these,  the 
common  brown  hear  of  Europe  and  the  white  or  Polar  hear 
abound  in  Siberia,  Kamtchatka,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 


Frozen  Ocean.  Tlie  Bali-Saur  (orctonyx)  is  the  badger  of 
India;  and  among  the  smaller  Carnivora,  the  Gymnur®, 
Mydai,  Ailuri,  Arctites,  and  Paradoxuri,  are  peculiar  to  the 
continent  of  Asia  ami  the  large  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
and  Java.  Among  (he  fur  animals,  Northern  Asia  produces 
the  sable,  the  ermine,  and  various  other  species  of  muslela  ; 
the  sea-ofter,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  has  been  hitherto  found 
only  in  the  northern  Pacific,  along  tlie  coasts  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, from  the  parallel  of  Japan  northward,  as  far  as  naviga- 
tors have  yet  been  able  to  penetrate.  Tlie  tiger,  tlie  most  sa- 
vage and  formidable  of  all  the  carnivorous  animals,  exists 
only  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  isles ; the  Rimau-dahan 
{Feiis  macrocelis),  a large  species  hut  lately  described,  inha- 
bits Siam  and  Sumatra ; and  the  leopard  and  panther  are 
common  among  the  forests  of  India..  The  lion  also  has  lately 
heen  found  in  tlie  province  of  Guzerat ; but,  unlike  the  Afri- 
can variety,  he  is  without  a mane,  and  appears  to  he  altoge- 
ther a much  less  formidable  animal.  The  striped  hyaina  is 
common  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent ; and  various 
species  of  wild  dogs  and  foxes  are  everywhere  abundant. 

The  Marsupial  animals  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
Australia;  a few  species,  nevertheless,  extend  throughout  the 
long  chain  of  islands  which  nearly  unite  this  continent  with 
Asia.  Of  these,  one  is  a kangaroo  {Macropus  Uruynii)^  the 
first  of  the  genua  ever  discovered,  having  heen  figured  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  Le  Bruyn;  the  otlier  five  mar- 
supials enumerated  in  the  table  belong  to  the  genus  Plialaii- 
gista,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Australian  phalangers  by 
having  the  tail  partially  or  entirely  naked  and  scaly. 

Of  the  numerous  Rodentia  which  inhabit  every  part  of  Asia, 
very  few  indeed  are  deserving  of  attention,  either  in  a com- 
mercial or  economical  point  of  view.  Three  or  four  species  of 
hares  {lepus)^  and  an  equal  number  of  lagomice,  or  hare-rats, 
are  the  only  Asiatic  animals  of  this  tribe  which  Europeans  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  fit  for  human  food ; the- rest  consist 
principally  of  squirrels  (many  of  which  are  of  large  size  and 
prettily  variegated  witli  stripes  and  sliades  of  diiferent  co- 
lours), rats,  jerboas,  hamsters,  marmots,  flying  squirrels,  and 
two  or  three  different  species  of  porcupines,  'fhe  jerboas  {diptts), 
of  which  ten  or  twelve  species  are  found  in  tlie  deserts  of  llie 
inferior,  burrow  in  the  sand,  at  the  root  of  some  plant  or 
shrub,  and  arc  almost  the  only  animals  which  enliven  the  long 
and  dreary  wastes  whicli  tiie  traveller  frequently  encounters  in 
Asia,  hopping  along  on  the  hind  legs  like  a bird,  and  crossing 
his  path  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  The  flying  squirrels 
{pteromys)  inhabit  the  forests  of  the  whole  continent  from  Si- 
beria to  Java,  ainl  are  remarkable  for  an  expansion  of  the 
skin  along  the  sides,  which  enables  them  to  leap  to  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  in  passing  from  tree  to  tree : it 
acts  like  a parachute,  to  prevent  too  rapid  a descent,  though  it 
is  incapable  of  being  moved  like  the  wings  of  birds,  and  con- 
sequently of  exercising  the  proper  function  of  flying. 

Tlie  Edentata  of  Asia  are  confined  to  two  species,  both  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Manis,  or  Pangolins,  frequently  called 
scaly  ant-eaters  by  travellers.  These  singular  animals  in  fact 
resemble  the  real  ant-eaters  of  the  American  continent  in  every 
thing  but  their  external  covering,  which,  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary hair  of  quadrupeds,  consists  of  a succession  of  parallel 
rows  of  large  imbricated  scales,  that  lap  over  one  another  like 
tlie  tiles  of  a house,  and  are  capable  of  being  elevated  or  de- 
pressed at  tlie  will  of  the  animal.  One  of  (he  Asiatic  species 
is  clearly  imUcalcd  by  A51ian  (xvi.  C)  under  the  name  of 
Phattage. 

Among  the  Pachydermata  of  Asia,  the  elephant  has  been 
already  noticed.  Three  diflerent  siiccies  of  rlunoceros  are 
known  to  inhabit  the  continent  of  India  and  the  great 
islands  contiguous  to  the  Malayan  peninsula.  The  conti- 
nental species  {R.  Imlicus),  and  tlmt  wliich  inliahifs  the 
island  ol  Java  (/f.  Javameus),  have  hut  one  horn;  tlio  Su- 
matran rhinoceros  {R,  Sumatrensis)  resembles  tlie  Afri- 
can species  by  haviiig  two  of  these  excrescences,  for  they 
cannot  he  properly  called  horns.  Of  the  genus  AV/imj, 
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the  common  liorsc  and  ass  Imvc  Wn  alrea<ly  numlioned, 
ns  ill  nil  probabilily  oviginally  indigenous  lo  (lie  centra! 
plains  of  Asia.  One  other  species,  the  Dziggelai  (JC.  he- 
miomn\  still  retains  its  native  freedom  in  f!>e  same  localities. 
It  is  a beautiful  animal,  in  point  of  size  intermediate  between 
the  other  two,  with  much  of  the  symmetrical  figure  and  grace- 
ful carriage  of  the  horse,  and  of  the  same  dun  colour  as  the 
ass,  markcil  along  the  back  witli  a broad  conec-coloured  stripe, 
but  without  the  cross  on  the  shoulder  which  distinguishes  that 
animal.  The  l')ziggetai,  jirobably  also  tlie  Koulan  of  the 
modern  Persians,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Xenophon  by  the  name  of  the 
wild  ass.  Aristotle  (vi.  3fi),  in  addition  to  the  wild  ass, 
mentions  an  animal  called  the  Syrian  mule,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a mule.  The  latter  author  mentions  that,  during 
the  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  the  younger  Cyrus, 
these  animals  were  observed  on  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
where  the  ostrich  also  lived  ; and  though  these  gigantic  birds 
no  longer  inhabit  the  Asiatic  deserts,  the  same  phenomenon  is 
daily  observed  in  South  Africa,  where  the  ostrich  and  the 
quagga  are  invariably  found  to  associate  together.  Of  the 
hog  genus  (S//A-),  two  species  at  least  are  found  in  Asia : one 
of  them,  the  common  wild  boar  of  Europe  (S.  scrofa)^  appears 
to  extend  over  every  part  of  the  Old  World ; the  other,  the 
Sus  bahyrussa  of  naturalists,  is  peculiar  to  the  great  Indian 
Isles,  and  is  remarkable  for  (he  singular  manner  in  which  the 
tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  pierce  through  the  lip  on  each  side,  and 
curl  round  and  over  the  eyes  like  a pair  of  circular  horns. 
The  only  other  pachydermatous  animal  of  Asia  which  deserves 
particular  notice  is  the  Malayan  tapir  ( T. //a/iw/s),  a species 
the  existence  of  which  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  its  congeners  are  confined  to  the  forests  of 
South  America. 

Of  the  Ruminating  animals  of  Asia,  the  camel,  the  drome- 
dary, and  the  four  species  of  the  ox  kind  which  have  been 
domesticated  by  the  natives,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  other  respects,  the  principal  feature  in  this  department  of 
Asiatic  zoology  is  the  great  abundance  of  the  deer  tribe,  and 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  antelopes.  Out  of  thirty-seven 
known  species  of  deer  (CVm/s),  twentj'--five  are  found  in  Asia, 
and  of  these  twenty  are  peculiar  to  it;  whilst  not  more  than 
a dozen,  out  of  nearly  sixty  antelopes,  are  found  upon  the  same 
continent.  But  tliere  is  one  small  genus  of  Asiatic  ruminants 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed, — llie  musks,  so 
called  from  the  Tibet  species,  which  produces  the  perfume  so 
well  known  by  this  name.  Tlie  Tibet  musk  {Moschus  moscifei'us) 
is  about  the  size  of  a small  goat ; both  sexes  are  without  horns, 
but  the  musk  is  produced  by  tlie  male  only,  and  is  contained 
in  a bag  which  grows  upon  the  prepuce.  This  perfume  has 
always  been  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  East,  and, 
when  genuine  and  pure,  is  said  to  he  sometimes  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold ; but  its  great  value  holds  out  strong  temptations 
to  adulterate  it  with  foreign  substances,  and  the  hunters  arc 
accustomed  to  mix  the  blood  of  tlie  animal  with  it  in  order 
to  increase  tlie  quantity,  so  that  it  can  seldom  be  procured 
williout  adulteration.  The  Tibet  musk  inhabits  the  highest 
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jiarts  of  the  Himalayan  and  Tibetian  moiinlains,  seldom  de- 
scending Itelow  the  snow-line,  and  leaping  among  the  rocks 
and  precipices  with  the  security  of  tlie  chamois  or  tlie  il>ex. 
Four  or  five  smaller  sjiecies  of  the  genus  Mosclius,  proliably 
the  smallest  of  all  hoofed  animals,  l>eing  seldom  larger  than 
a good-sized  hare,  inhabit  (be  forests  of  lower  India  and  the 
islands. 

The  Cetacea  of  Asia  arc*  princi]>ally  found  along  the  nortbeni 
co.asU,  and  are  the  same  species  which  frwjuciit  the  Frozen 
Ocean  generally.  Various  sj>ecics  of  dolpliins  (iJclpfufius) 
inhabit  the  tropical  seas,  and  the  dugong  {^Hniicort)  is  found 
among  tlic  great  Indian  islands  ; but  in  no  oUier  rc*s|>ecU  does 
this  part  of  Asiatic  zoology  demand  |>articu)ar  notice. 

The  principal  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in  the  birds  of 
India,  is  the  great  abundance  and  varied  and  brilliant  colours 
of  the  Gallinaceous  tribes  which  inhabit  this  jiart  of  the  world. 

Indeed  the  most  valuable  of  our  domestic  fowls,  the  common 
cock  and  hen,  as  well  as  our  domestic  quadrupeds,  originally 
came  from  this  continent,  and  are  still  found  wild  in  the 
woods  of  India ; as  are  likewise  the  jieacock,  the  pheasant,  and 
many  .kindred  species.  The  Himalayan  Mountains,  in  jiar- 
ticular,  produce  three  or  four  diflereiit  species  of  the  Tmgo- 
phans,  or  homed  pheasants,  and  the  Impayan  pheasaid,*  re- 
markable for  the  brilliant  metallic  lustre  of  its  plumage.  Tlie 
gold  and  silver  pheasants  (^Phatianns  piefus  et  nycthantrut),  so 
common  in  the  aviaries  of  Europe,  are  indigenous  in  China,  as 
are  likewise  tlie  collared  pheasant  (/Vi.  torquaha),  ^id  a new 
species  (P/i.  Reevesii)  lately  discovered,  remarkable  for  tlie 
great  length  of  the  tail  feathers,  which  sometimes  exceed  four 
feet;  the  fire-pheasant  (^Ph.  iynitut)  and  argus-pheasant  (/^A. 
argua')  inhabitant  the  mountains  of  Sumatra  and  Romeo. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  ostrich,  though  for- 
merly abundant  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  is  no  longer 
found  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  unless  we  take  the  testimony  of 
Herbert  (p.  132),  who  says  that  lie  saw  ostriches  in  the  plains 
between  Lar  and  Shiraz  (a.d.  IG27).  The  cassowary  (Co- 
suarius\  a bird  which  nearly  approaches  the  ostrich  both  in 
size  and  internal  structure,  inhabits  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  In  other  respects  the  ornithology  of  Asia  is  by- 
no  means  peculiar ; at  least  the  generic  forms  are  not  so  re- 
markable as  those  of  either  Africa  or  America.  AU  the  com- 
mon European  species  are  found  even  in  the  most  distant  jiarts 
of  the  continent,  apparently  so  identical,  that  sj>ecimens  from 
the  two  localities  cannot  be  distinguished  even  by  the  difier- 
ence  of  a feather.  The  common  house-sparrow,  for  instance, 
*is  found  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  is  as  aimndant 
about  the  villages  of  Upper  Nejiaul  as  in  any  jiart  of  England. 

The  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects  of  Asia  are  likewise  too 
nearly  assimilated  to  those  of  other  continents  to  require  a de- 
tailed enumeration  of  their  dilTerent  forms  and  genera.  Like 
birds,  these  dilferent  classes  of  animals  possess  jwweis  of  loco- 
motion which  are  denied  to  mammals  ; and  it  is  consequently* 
lo  the  latter  class  alone  that  we  can  look  for  anything  very 
peculiar  in  the  zoology  of  a continent  like  Asia  or  Amcric.a. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  been  more  paiticubir  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  quadrujXHls  than  of  any  other  class. 


(From  the  “ Penny  Cychpttdiaj'  with  some  few  alterations.') 


T HE  HORS  E. 

By  william  YOUATT. 


The  native  country  of  the  horse  is  unknown.  From  very 
remote  periods  he  hiw  been  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
Old  World,  but  his  appearance  on  the  continents  and  the 
islands  of  the  New  World,  whether  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Oceaii,  is  of  comi>aratively  recent  date.  Everywhere  he  is 
recognised  as  the  most  useful  of  the  servants  of  man,  and  he 
yields  in  intelligence  to  the  dog  alone.  In  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  world  beseems  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  war 
or  of  pleasure,  while  the  ox  was  our  agricultural  servant ; but 
his  beauty,  and  strength,  and  tiactability,  have  now  connected 
him,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  almost  all  the  purposes  of  life. 
If  he  difiers  in  ditl'erent  countries  in  form  and  in  size,  it  is 
from  the  influence  of  climate  and  cultivation ; but  otherwise, 
from  the  war-horse,  as  he  is  depicted  in  the  sculptures  of 
ancient  temples,  to  the  stately  charger  of  Holstein  and  of  Spain, 
or  from  the  fleet  and  beautitul  Arabian  to  the  diminutive 
Shetlander,  there  is  an  evident  similarity  of  form  and  cha- 
racter which  clearly  stamps  his  common  origin. 

Our  sheep  and  cattle,  and  other  domesticated  animals,  are 
also  usetul  and  valuable  to  us,  and  shame  on  him  who  can 
neglect  or  abuse  them  I but  in  the  horse — not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  the  dog,  but  still  to  a great  extent — it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  have  not  a friend  as  well  as  a servant.  If  well 
treated,  he  Ijecomes  sincerely  and  ardently  attached  to  us  : the 
utmost  of  his  strength  and  speed  is  at  our  call,  and  he  is  never 
happier  than  when  employed  in  our  service.  He  enters  into 
many  of  our  enjoyments  with  as  great  delight  as  we  ourselves 
can  possibly  feel.  See  him  following  the  hounds.  There  never 
wiis  a biped  who  entered  more  thoroughly  into  the  joys  of  the 
cliase  than  does  the  horse.  There  is  no  sportingman  who  has  not 
again  and  again  witnessed  the  proud  bearing  of  tlie  racer  when 
he  has  beaten  his  opponent,  and  the  disappointment  marked  in 
his  countenance  and  his  gait  when  he  has  not  been  successful. 

There  is  not  a surer  test  of  nobleness  of  character  than  sin- 
cerity and  permanence  of  friendship.  It  is  occasionally  seen 
to  a great  degree  between  horses  that  inliabit  the  same  stable, 
or  have  been  accustomed  to  draw  together.  The  coachman 
well  knows  that  he  gets  over  his  stage  in  less  time,  and  with  a 
great  deal  more  pleasure,  when  old  yoke-feUows  ore  pulling 
together,  than  when  strange  horses  are  paired.  In  some  the 
friendship  is  so  intense  that  they  will  neither  feed  nor  live  when 
separated  from  each  other.  Two  Hanoverian  horses  had  long 
served  together  during  the  Peninsular  War.  Tliey  liad  drawn 
the  same  gun,  and  had  been  inseparable  companions  in  many 
liattles.  One  of  them  was  at  last  killed ; and  after  the  engage- 
ment was  over,  the  survivor  was  picketed,  as  usual,  and  his 
food  brought  to  him.  He  refused  to  eat,  and  was  constantly 
looking  about  in  search  of  his  companion,  sometimes  neighing 
as  if  b)  call  him.  He  was  surrounded  by  other  horses,  but  he 
did  not  notice  them,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  not  having 
tasted  food  from  the  time  when  his  former  associate  was  killed. 

llie  horse  is  naturally  and  of  choice  an  herbivorous  animal. 
His  thin  ^.d  muscular  lips,  his  firm  and  compressed  mouth, 
ana  lus  sharp  incisor  teeth,  are  admirably  adajited  to  seize  and 
0 crop  e graas;  and  although  we  know  nothing  of  him  in 
his  natural  state,  yet  when  he  has  escajied  from  the  bondage  of 
man,  and  follows  h.s  own  propensities,  the  grass  is  his  chosen 
n.  t"  U '■“'veycr,  he  is  destined  to 

arder  kind— the  various  species  of  com ; therefore,  while  man 
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and  the  carnivorous  animals  can  only  champ  and  crush  their 
food,  a provision  is  given  to  the  horse,  in  the  structure  of  some 
of  the  bones  of  the  face,  by  means  of  which  he  can  comminute 
and  grind  down  his  food  as  perfectly  as  in  the  best-contrived 
mill. 

The  teeth  of  the  horse  require  some  lengthened  consideration, 
not  only  from  their  admirable  adaptation  to  this  jiurpose,  but 
as  indicating,  by  the  various  changes  which  they  undergo,  and 
almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  error,  the  age  of  the  animal. 
He  may,  when  young  in  years,  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  decre- 
liiiude  of  age  by  tlie  barbarous  usage  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  his  most  zealous  protectors;  (he  cavity  above  the  eye 
may  be  deepened,  the  under  lip  may  fall,  the  limbs  may  be 
bowed,  and  the  feet  may  be  battered  and  distorted — but  it  is 
not  easy  to  alter  the  character  of  the  teeth. 

The  colt  is  generally  dropped  with  the  first  and  second  molar 
aiid  grinding  teeth  having  forced  their  way  througli  the  gum. 
When  he  is  about  seven  or  eight  days  old,  the  two  central  front 
or  incisor  teeth,  above  and  below,  appear.  At  the  expiration  of 
five  or  six  weeks  the  two  next  incisors  may  be  seen.  At  three 
montlis  they  will  have  overtaken  the  central  ones,  and  both 
pairs  will  have  nearly  attained  their  natural  level.  A third 
grinder  will  then  have  appeared ; and  a little  before  or  after 
the  eighth  month  the  third  nipper,  above  and  below  and  on 
each  side,  will  have  protruded.  The  colt  will  now  have  his 
full  complement  of  front  or  cutting  teeth. 

These  teeth  are  beautifully  adapted  to  their  purpose.  They 
have  in  front  an  elevated  cutting  edge  of  considerable  sharp- 
ness. It  is  formed  of  enamel,  a polished  substance  which 
covers  the  tooth,  and  is  almost  too  hard  to  be  acted  upon  by  a 
file.  This  elevated  edge  is  bent  somewhat  inwards  and  over 
the  tooth,  so  that  there  is  a depression  behind  it  which  gra- 
dually becomes  stained  by  the  food  and  constitutes  what  is 
called  “ the  mark”  in  the  mouth  of  the  colt  or  horse. 

Tins  elevated  edge  of  enamel,  hard  as  it  is,  is  gradually 
worn  down  in  the  act  of  nipping  and  cutting  the  grass  ; and  as 
it  wears  away  the  hollow  behind  becomes  diminished,  and  is 
at  length  totally  obliterated.  By  the  degree  in  which  this 
mark  is  effaced,  the  horseman,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
first,  but  the  permanent  teeth,  judges  of  the  age  of  the  animal. 
This  obliteration  begins  to  be  manifest  at  a very  early  age. 
At  six  months  it  is  sufficiently  evident  in  the  four  central  nip- 
pers. At  a year  and  a half  the  mark  will  be  very  faint  in  the 
central  nippers,  diminished  in  the  other  two,  and  the  surface  of 
all  of  them  will  be  flattened. 

At  twelve  months  a fourth  grinder  protrudes,  and  a fifth  at 
the  expiration  of  two  years. 

These  arc  all  temporary  teeth.  They  were  only  designed  to 
last  during  au  early  period  of  the  life  of  the  animal;  and 
when  his  jaws  become  considerably  expanded,  they  give  way  to 
another  set,  larger,  firmer,  and  that  will  probably  last  during 
life.  The  permanent  teeth  had  been  long  growing  in  the 
socket  beneatli  the  temporary  ones,  and  had  been  pressing  upon 
their  roots,  and  that  pressure  had  caused  an  absorption  of  these 
roots,  until  at  length  they  lost  all  hold  and  were  displaced. 

When  the  animal  is  about  lliree  years  old,  the  central  pair 
of  nippers,  above  and  below,  are  thus  removed,  and  two  fresh 
teeth,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  first  by  their  increased 
size,  make  tlieir  appearance,  so  that  a three-year-old  colt  is 
easily  recognised  by  tliese  two  new  and  enlarged  central  nippers. 

o 
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V thrccvear-oUl  colt  boa  I.U  form  an.l  cucrgiea  much  more 
developed  than  a two-year-old  one  and  i.  cona.derably  nwe 

valuable;  therefore  some  dishonest  breeders  endeavour  to  paM 

him  upon  the  unwary  ns  being  a year  older  tlian  he  reall)  is, 
and  they  accomplish  this  in  an  iiigemous  but  cruel  manner  by 
Hunching  or  drawing  out  tliese  teeth.  Tliis  cannot  however  ^ 
cffcctea  until  a portion  of  the  second  year  is  past,  when  the 
Hcrmaiient  teeth  below  are  beginning  to  press  upon  tlie  roots  of 
tlieir  predecessors,  and  tlien  the  breeder  cxtracU  the  central 
milk-teeth.  Those  below,  liaving  no  longer  anything  to  resist 
their  progress,  grow  for  more  rapidly  than  they  otherwise  would 
do,  and  tlie  scoundrel  gains  four  or  live  months  in  the  apparent 
age  of  his  colt. 

Can  this  trickery  he  detected?  Not  always,  except  by  him 
who  is  well  accustomed  to  horses.  The  comparatively  slow 
wasting  of  the  other  nippers,  the  difference  of  the  development 
of  these  nijipers  in  the  upper  and  under  jaw— for  tlie  breeder 
usually  confines  his  roguery  to  the  lower  jaw,  the  upper  one 
being  comparatively  seldom  examined-these  circumstances, 
together  with  a deficiency  of  general  development  in  the  colt 
will  sufficiently  enable  the  purchaser  to  detect  tlie  attempted 

The  honest  mouth  of  a three-year- old  horse  should  be  thus 
formed the  central  teeth  are  palpably  larger  than  the  others, 
and  have  the  mark  on  their  upper  surface  evident  and  well 
defined.  They  will  however  be  lower  than  the  other  teeth. 
The  mark  in  the  next  pair  of  nippers  will  be  nearly  worn  away, 
and  that  in  the  corner  nippers  will  have  begun  to  wear. 

At  three  years  and  a half  the  second  nippers  will  be  pushed 
from  their  sockets,  and  their  place  gradually  supplied  by  a new 
pair  ; and  at  four  and  a half  the  comer  nippers  will  be  under- 
going the  same  process.  Thus  at  four  years  old  the  central 
nippers  will  be  fully  grown ; the  next  pair  will  be  up,  but  will 
not  have  attained  their  full  height;  and  the  comer  nippers  wdl 
be  small,  with  their  mark  nearly  eflaced.  At  live  years  old 
the  mark  will  begin  to  be  effaced  from  the  central  teeth,  the 
next  pair  will  be  fully  grown  and  the  blackness  of  the  mark  a 
little  taken  off,  and  the  corner  pair  will  be  protruding  or  partly 
grown. 

At  this  period,  or  between  the  fourth  and  fiftli  year,  another 
change  will  take  place  in  the  mouth  of  the  horse  ; the  tushes 
will  have  begun  to  appear.  There  will  be  two  of  them  in  each 
jaw,  between  the  nippers  and  the  grinders,  considerably  nearer 
to  the  former  than  the  latter,  and  particularly  so  in  the  lower 
jaw.  The  use  of  these  tushes  in  the  domesticated  state  of  tlie 
horse  is  not  evident;  but  they  were  probably  designed  as  wea- 
pons of  ofl’ence  in  the  wild  state  of  the  animals.  Attempts  are 
too  frequently  made  to  hasten  tlie  appearance  of  the  second  and 
the  corner  teeth,  in  the  same  manner  as  described  with  regard 
to  the  first,  and  the  gum  is  often  deeply  lanced  in  order  to 
hasten  the  appearance  of  tlie  tush. 

At  six  years  old  the  mark  on  the  central  nippers  will  be 
diminished,  if  not  obliterated.  A depression  and  a mark  of 
rather  brown  hue  may  remain,  but  the  deep  blackened  hole  in 
the  centre  will  no  longer  be  found.  The  other  incisors  will 
also  be  somewhat  worn,  and  the  tusli  fully  developed. 

At  seven  the  mark  on  the  next  pair  of  incisors  will  have 
nearly  disaiipeared,  and  the  tush  will  be  rounded  at  tlie  point 
and  the  edges. 

At  eight  the  mark  will  he  gone  from  all  the  incisor  teeth, 
and  the  tush  will  be  evidently  rounder  and  blunter. 

At  this  ijcriod  another  piece  of  trickery  is  occasionally  prac- 
tised. The  hreeder  liad,  until  the  animal  was  live  yeara  old, 
been  endeavouring  to  give  him  an  older  appearance  than  his 
years  entitled  him  to,  because,  in  proportion  as  be  approached 
the  period  when  his  powers  were  most  perfectly  developed,  his 
value  incrcaseil ; hut  now  he  endeavours  to  conceal  the  ravages 
of  age.  The  horse  is  cast,  and  witli  a sharp-pointed  steel  in- 
strument a little  hole  is  dug  on  the  surface  of  the  corner  incisor, 
to  whicli  a red-hot  iron  is  allerwurds  applied.  An  indelible 
black  mark  is  thus  left  on  the  tooth.  Sfimctimes  the  roguery 
is  carried  further;  the  next  tooth  is  slightly  touched  with  the 


engraver  ami  tbc  cauU-ry  ; but  liere  ibe  dl»Uoiie$t  dealer  gt-nc- 
rally  overreaebe  bim«.-lf,  fur  tbe  form  and  general  apja-^nce 
of  a «ix-year-old  bor«  can  rarely  be  given  U>  one  who  ba« 
pasKd  bi«  eighth  year.  Tbe  eighth  year  liaving  ia»ed,  it  if 
didicult  to  decide  on  the  exact  age  of  tbe  horse.  The  incisors 
of  tbc  upper  jaw  arc  tlieii  tbe  liest  guides.  At  nine  years  Uie 
mark  will  be  woni  away  from  tbe  central  teetlij  at  eleven, 
from  tbe  next  pair ; and  at  twelve,  from  tbe  comer  ouei.  'I'be 
tush  likewise  becomes  shorter  and  blunter. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  render  a decision  as  to 
tlie  age  of  tbe  horse  very  difficult  after  tlie  marks  are  effaced 
from  the  lower  incisors,  and  even  Iiefore  tliat  period.  Horses 
always  kept  in  the  stable  have  the  mark  much  sooner  worn  out 
than  tliose  tliat  are  at  grass;  and  it  is  imiwjiible  to  form  any 
certain  calculation  as  to  crib-biters. 

Of  the  age  to  which  tbe  horse  would  naturally  arrive  it  is 
' also  impossible  to  say  anything  satisfactory.  Slany  liave  ex- 
ceeded thirty,  and  some  even  forty  years;  but,  from  ill  usage 
and  over-exertion,  tbe  majority  come  to  their  end  before  they 
have  seen  nine  or  ten  years. 

The  Proper  Conformation  of  the  lloru.—K  very  general 
account  only  can  be  given  of  this,  for  it  varie._^nt.ally  with 
tbe  breed  and  destination  of  tlie  animal.  There  a.m  some 
poiiita  however  which  are  valuable  in  horses  of  every  dewnip- 
tion.  Tbe  head  should  not  be  disproportionally  large,  and 
should  be  well  set  on,  i.  e.  Uie  lower  jaw-bones  should  he  suffi- 
ciently far  apart  to  enable  the  head  to  form  that  ^gle  with 
the  neck  which  gives  to  it  free  motion  and  a gra«f“l  cai^, 
and  prevents  its  bearing  too  heavy  on  tlie  band.  Tbe  eye  should 
be  large  and  a little  prominent,  and  tbe  eydid  fine  and  tinu. 
The  ear  should  be  small  and  erect,  and  quick  in  roohon.  1 be 
lop-ear  indicates  duliiess  or  stubbornness;  ^d  when  it  is 
habitually  laid  too  far  back  upon  the  neck,  ffiere  u very  fre- 
quently a disposition  to  mischief.  The  no^l  m every 
should  be  somewhat  ex-ixmded : it  can  hardly  be  too  much  so 
ill  the  racer,  the  hunter,  the  roadster,  and  the  coach-horse,  for 
the  horse  breathes  only  through  the  nostril,  and  would  be 
gerously  distressed  when  much  sliced  is  required  of  him,  ift be 
nostril  could  not  dilate  to  admit  and  to  return  the  air.  The 
ucck  should  be  long  rather  than  short,  which  enables  tbe 
animal  to  gnuc  with  more  case,  and  to  throw  his  weight  more 
forward,  whetlier  be  is  in  harness  or  galloping  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.  It  should  be  muscular  at  the  base,  and  g^'“l  J' 
become  fine  as  it  approaches  tbc  bead.  The  witben  should  lie 
somewhat  high  in  ever)’  horse,  except  iierliaiw  that  of  bravy 
draught,  and  it  does  not  barm  him,  for  there  is  a l.ir^r  surface 
for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  tbe  hack,  and  they  act  at 
greater  mechanical  adv.-uitage.  A slanting  direction  of  tbe 
shoulder  gives  also  much  mechanical  .advantage,  as  well  as  aii 
easy  and  pleasant  action,  and  a greater  degree  of  safety.  It 
must  not  however  exist  in  any  considerable  degree  in  the  b.  rsc 
of  draught,  and  larticulnrly  of  be.avy  draught.  ’The  c.,est 
must  be  capacious,  for  it  contains  the  heart  ai^l  the  lungs,  the 
organs  on  which  the  and  endurance  of  the  horse  deiwnd. 

Caiiacity  of  chest  is  iiidisiicnsable  in  every  horse,  but  tbe  form 
of  the  chest  admits  of  variation.  In  the  waggon-horse  the  cir- 
cular chest  mav  be  admitted,  becn.se  he  seldom  goes  at  any 
great  speed,  and  them  is  comparatively  little  variation  ...  the 
quantity  of  air  required;  but,  in  other  horses,  the  van.itum  is 
otlcn  fearful.  The  quantity  of  air  cxiiendeil  in  tbc  gallop  is 
many  times  that  rcq.iire.1  in  slow  work.  Here  we  must  have 
dentil  of  chest,  not  only  as  giving  more  room  for  tbc  insertion 
of  Uie  muscles  on  the  actio.,  of  which  the  expausnm  of  it 
deiieiids.  but  a conformation  of  the  chest  which  admits  of  that 
expansion.  That  which  is  somewhat  straight  limy  be  c.Tsily 
bent  into  a circle  when  grc.-iler  cajiacity  is  required ; that 
which  is  already  circiil.ir  admits  of  no  expansion.  Oor  limits 
permit  113  to  add  only  a few  words  more,  and  llioy  contain 
iilmost  all  tliat  is  necessary  to  be  added  on  tlie  conformatinn 
of  tbe  horse.  The  loins  should  be  broad,  the  qnaiters  long,  the 
thighs  mnscnlar,  and  the  hocks  well  bent  and  well  under  the 
horse.  ' 
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General  Management  of  Horses. — There  is  not  a more  im- 
portant or  more  neglected  subject  than  the  management  of  the 
colt  from  the  earliest  period,  and  the  training  and  fitting  him 
for  the  duties  tliathe  has  lo  perform.  The  mare  is  usually  at  heat 
at  some  periotl  in  the  spring  varying  from  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary to  the  latter  end  of  May.  The  age  of  the  foal  is  reckoned 
from  January ; therefore  it  is  a matter  of  some  consequence, 
especially  among  sporting  men,  that  the  mare  should  he  covered 
as  early  ill  thes|iring  as  possible,  for  two  or  three  months’ difler- 
cnce  in  the  age  of  the  colt  will  materially  infiuencehis  strength 
and  speed.  There  is,  however,  a stranger  difterence  in  tlic  length 
of  the  period  ot  pregnancy  in  the  mare  than  in  any  other  tlomes- 
ticated  animal.  1 he  cause  of  this  or  the  circumstances  that 
influence  it  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
writer  of  this  sketch  had  the  care  of  two  mares  that  were  im- 
pregnated within  two  days  of  each  otlier.  One  of  them  foaled  a 
fortnight  within  the  eleven  months;  the  other  did  not  drop  her 
fool  until  four  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  the  eleventh 
month.  There  was  no  ])ossibility  of  a second  impregnation. 

I'he  mare  needs  not  to  be  taken  from  moderate  work  because 
she  is  pregnant.  Kxercise  will  be  of  advantage  to  lier  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  may  bn  continued  almost  to  the  period  of 
her  expected  parturition.  Slie  should,  however,  be  carefully 
watched  that  her  labour  pains  may  not  come  upon  her  un- 
awares. Slic  should  also,  when  half  of  the  period  of  pregnancy 
is  jKist,  have  a little  addition  made  to  her  food.  Any  possible 
symptoms  of  alwrtioii  should  also  he  watched,  for  these  will 
now,  if  ever,  occur.  They  will  probably  be  attributable  to 
being  overworked  or  not  worked  at  all,  or  to  being  overfed  or 
half-starved.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  mare  which 
has  once  aborted  is  subject  to  a repetition  of  this  accident,  and 
that  all  the  mares  in  the  pasture  are  subject  to  the  same  mis- 
hap, from  a strange  species  of  sympathy. 

There  is  scarcely  a more  common  or  more  fatal  error  than 
the  carelessness  of  the  breeder  witli  respect  to  the  character  and 
value  of  the  mare  from  which  he  breeds.  Some  persons,  and 
perhaps  they  are  not  far  from  the  truth,  assert  that  the  value  of 
tlie  foal  depends  a great  deal  more  upon  tlie  dam  than  upon  the 
sire.  We  may  perha{>s  hesitate  to  subscribe  altogether  to  this 
opinion,  but  she  has  her  full  share  in  the  choiacter  and  value  of 
the  colt.  If  she  has  been  hardly  worked,  or  is  blemished  or 
unsound,  the  foal  will  sufl’er : and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  is  not  a vice  or  an  unsouudness  which  does  not  fre- 
quently descend  to  the  ofl’spring. 

The  foal,  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped,  should  be  turned  with  its 
dam  into  a sheltered  and  good  pasture,  in  which  there  is  a 
hovel  for  occasional  retreat  from  the  wind  and  the  rain.  Some 
hay  or  corn,  or  both,  should  be  alloNved,  if  it  is  early  in  the 
season,  or  the  grass  has  scarcely  begun  to  shoot.  Tliere  is 
nothing  so  detrimental  to  the  colt  as  insulRcient  food.  It 
should  be  regarded  as  a fundamental  principle  in  breeding, 
that,  if  the  growth  of  the  colt  is  checked  by  starvation,  beauty 
ami  energy  and  stoutness  will  rarely  be  displayed  in  after-years. 

In  five  or  six  months,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  foal  or 
the  convenience  of  the  farmer,  tlie  weaning  may  take  place. 
The  colt  should  be  removed  from  his  former  haunts  to  some 
distant  rick- yard,  or  confined  to  a stable,  until  he  becomes  a 
' little  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  his  dam. 

Too  great  a distinction,  however,  is  often  made  between  the 
I colts,  according  to  the  labour  for  which  they  are  destined.  The 
f one  that  is  dcsignetl  for  somewhat  superior  service  has  a hovel 
i in  which  he  may  shelter  himself,  v/hile  the  other  is  probably  ex- 
;posed  to  the  biting  blast,  with  no  food  but  what  he  can  gather 
: from  the  frozen  ground,  except  perhaps  a morsel  uf  liay  and  straw, 
sand  that  not  of  the  best  quality,  when  the  herbage  is  buried  in 
«lhe  snow.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  this  system  of  starva- 
Ition:  the  fanner  may  depend  upon  it,  that  if,  from  false 
■economy,  the  colt  is  half  starved  and  his  growth  arrested,  his 
■value  will  be  materially  injured  as  long  os  he  lives.  The 
lauthor  of  the  work  on  ‘Tlie  Extent  and  Obligation  of  Humanity 
Ito  Brutes’  thus  describes  this  neglected  creature  : — “ The  foal 
Ithat  has  been  left  to  stnigglc  on  os  he  cun  becomes  poor  and 


dispirited.  He  is  shrinking  under  the  hedge,  cold  and  shiver- 
ing, with  his  head  hanging  down,  and  the  rheum  distilling 
from  his  eyes.  If  he  is  made  to  move,  he  listlessly  drags  his 
limbs  along,  evidently  weak,  and  generally  in  pain.  He  is  a 
sad  specimen  of  poverty,  misery,  and  cruelty.” 

In  the  ensuing  spring  the  may  commence  j a pro- 

cess on  which  will  materially  depend  the  temper  and  value  of 
tlie  horse  and  the  pleasure  of  the  rider.  The  foal  should  be 
handled  and  haltered,  and  led  about  by  the  servant  who  has 
the  chief  cure  of  him,  and  whose  conduct  towards  him  should 
always  behind.  “The  principle,”  says  (he  author  of  ‘The 
Horse,’  “on  which  the  after-usefulness  of  the  animal  is  founded, 
is  early  attachment  to  and  confidence  in  man,  and  obedience, 
resulting  principally  from  these.” 

A iiorse  is  well  broken  when  he  has  been  taught  implicit 
and  cheerful  obedience  to  his  rider  or  driver,  and  dexterity  in 
the  performance  of  his  work.  A dogged,  sullen,  spiritless  sub- 
mission  may  be  enforced  by  tlie  cruel  and  brutal  usage  to 
which  the  breaker  so  frequently  has  recourse;  hut  that  prompt 
and  eager  response  to  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  rider’s 
will — tliat  manifest  aim  to  anticipate  every  wish,  which  gives  to 
the  horse  so  much  of  his  value,  must  be  built  on  liabitual  con- 
fidence and  attachment.  Tlie  education  of  the  horse  should  be 
that  of  the  child.  Pleasure  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
associated  with  the  early  lessons;  while  firmness,  or,  if  need 
be,  coercion,  must  establish  the  habit  of  obedience. 

It  is  surprising  how  soon,  under  a system  of  kind  manage- 
ment, (he  animal  who  bus  been  accustomed  to  go  where  he 
pleased,  and  to  do  as  he  thought  fit,  may  be  taught  to  yield  up 
his  will  to  another,  and  to  obey  with  alacrity  his  master  s bid- 
ding. If  tliere  is  a kind-hearted  and  faithful  servant  about  the 
farm  who  will  undertake  this  task,  the  farmer  may  be  thank- 
ful; for,  without  this,  he  is  often  compelled  to  resign  his  colt  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  village-lireaker — a man  who  seldom 
has  any  conception  of  obtaining  his  object  by  the  moral  influ- 
ence which  kindness  would  give  him  over  the  youngster,  but 
who  has  too  frequent  recourse  to  violence,  and  that  of  the  most 
outrageous  kind,  until  the  colt  becomes  a dull,  dispirited,  use- 
ful, but  despised  and  ill-treated  slave  through  life,  or,  cherish- 
ing a deep  feeling  of  wrong  and  a spirit  of  revenge,  becomes 
determinedly  vicious  and  dangerous. 

Having  weathered  the  first  winter,  the  education  of  the  farm- 
er’s horse  may  be  pursued  to  a still  greater  extent.  He  may 
be  bitted.  How  much  depends  upon  the  application  of  this 
little  coercive  instrument,  tlie  bit ! The  first  bit  should 
always  he  a small  one.  It  may  be  contrived  so  as  not  to  hurt 
the  moutli  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  colt  may  be  permitted 
to  champ  and  to  play  with  it,  an  hour  or  two  at  a time,  for  a 
few  successive  days.  Then  portions  of  the  harness  may  be  put 
upon  him;  and,  by  and  by,  the  winkers;  and,  a little  after 
that,  he  may  go  as  centre  horse  in  a team  of  three.  If  he  has 
been  kindly  and  well  managed,  it  is  a great  cbance  if  he  does 
not  go  quietly  enough,  and,  in  a day  or  two,  begin  to  pull  with 
the  rest.  Not  many  days  need  to  pass  before  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  manceuvres  of  the  cart,  the  backing,  is  tried,  and  it 
will  succeed  oftener  than  they  who  see  the  horrible  cruelties  that 
are  inflicted  on  tlie  moutli  of  the  liorse  would  think  to  be  possi- 
ble. The  author  of  this  sketch  is  not  advocating  the  humouring 
and  spoiling  of  the  horse,  hut  he  is  sliowing  how  many  lessons 
may  be  inculcated  by  patience  and  kindness  which  brute  force 
would  fail  to  accomplish. 

The  breaking  being  accomplished,  tlie  management  of  the 
horse  will  vary  according  to  his  breed  and  destination;  but  the 
good  usage  of  our  domesticated  slaves  should  be  regarded  as  a 
principle  (hat  ought  never  to  be  violated.  The  agricultural 
horse  is  seldom  overworked,  and  on  large  farms  is  generally 
well  fed ; perhaps,  in  many  cases,  too  much  above  his  work. 
This  however  is  an  error  on  the  right  side. 

There  are  many  acts  of  cruelty  committed  in  the  farmer’s 
stable,  resulting  more  from  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness 
than  absolute  brutality.  In  almost  every  stable  there  is  some 
horse  more  powerful  or  greedy  than  his  neighbours,  who  robs 
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them  of  the  greater,  imrt  of  tl.eir  share  of  the  food.  Tlie  victims 
are  usuallv  cither  old  or  young  liorses  witii  im]ierfect  moutlis. 
7he  famir  s stable  should  he  oftener  divided  into  sepamte 
stalls  than  it  usually  is.  The  simple  hails  aflord  a very  in- 
sufficient security  against  the  thefts  of  a greedy  neighbour 
Tlie  farmer  would  certainly  reap  the  advantage  of  this  altered 
plan  in  the  increased  health  of  some  of  hi.  team,  and  their 

increased  capability  of  labour. 

Connected  with  this  is  another  circumstance,  with  regard  to 
which  the  farmer  should  he  always  on  tlie  alert—the  stupi 
and  cruel  dislike  which  the  carter  frequently  entertains  towards 
some  particular  horse  in  his  team.  This  is  a crime 
never  be  forgiven  : nor  should  the  secret  admmistation  of 
certain  favourite  and  powerful,  and,  too  frequently,  injurious, 
drugs.  Tliis  practice  is  often  carried  to  an  extent  that  is  simrcely 
credible.  The  person  who  practises  this  imposition,  whatever 
be  his  motives-often  connected  with  the  wished-for  good 
appearance  of  his  team-should  be  immediately 
and  it  should  be  a golden  rule,  that  no  drug  should  be  kept 
or  used  in  the  stable  without  the  master’s  knowledge  and  per- 


™ OnTmore  simple  but  invaluable  appendage  to  the  stable  is 
th,  nos.-bag.  In  order  that  the  lungs  of  the  horse  may  have 
their  full  play,  and  especially  that  the  speed  of  the  horse  may 
not  be  impeded,  an  exceedingly  small  stomach  was  given  to 
him.  It  is,  consequently,  soon  emptied  of  food,  a.nd  hunger,  and 
languor,  and  indisposition  and  inability  to  work  speedily  suc- 
ceed. At  length  food  is  set  before  him ; he  falls  ravenously 
upon  it : he  swallows  it  faster  than  his  contracted  stomach  cm 
digest  it ; the  stomach  becomes  overloaded ; he  cannot,  frm"  t e 
peculiar  construction  of  tliat  organ,  get  rid  of  the  load  by  vomit- 
ing, and  the  stomach  or  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  become 
ruptured,  and  the  animal  dies.  The  farmer  attributes  this  to 
an  unknoivnor  accidental  cause,  and  dreams  not  that  it  is, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  be  traced  to  voracious  feeding 
after  hard  work  and  long  fasting.  The  nose-bag  is  » simp  e 
but  a kind  contrivance,  and  an  effectual  preventive.  No  cart- 
horse on  a journey  of  more  than  four  or  five  hours  should  be 
suffered  to  leave  the  farmer's  yard  without  it. 

A veiT  slight  inspection  of  the  animal  will  always  enaWe 
the  owner  to  determine  whether  he  is,  too  well  fed  or  not  suffi- 
ciently fed.  The  size  of  the  horse,  and  the  nature  of  the  work, 
and  the  season  of  the  year,  will  make  considerable  difference  in 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  food.  The  folloiyng  accounts 
will  sufficiently  elucidate  the  general  custom  Mr.  Harper, 
of  Bank  Hall,  Lancashire,  ploughs  seven  acres  per  week,  the  year 
througli,  on  strong  land  with  a team  of  three  horses,  aiffi  allows 
to  each  weekly  two  bu.sheU  of  oats,  with  hay,  during  the  winter 
six  montlis,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  one  bushel 
of  oats  per  week.  Mr.  Ellman,  of  Glynde,  in  Sussex  allows 
hvo  bushels  of  oats,  witli  pease-haulm  or  straw,  with  but  very 
little  liay,  during  the  winter  months.  He  gives  one  bushel  of 
oats,  with  green  food,  during  the  summer.’"*  Tliere  is  very 
little  difl'erence  in  tlie  management  of  tliese  two  pitlemeii, 
and  that  prol.ahly  arising  from  circumstances  jxiculiar  to  tlieir 
resiiective  farms.  The  grand  principles  of  feeding,  witli  re- 
ference to  agricultural  liorses,  are  to  keep  tlie  animal  rather 
above  his  work,  to  give  him  good  and  wholesome  food,  and,  by 
the  use  of  the  nose-bag  or  other  means,  never  to  et  him  work 
longer  than  the  time  already  mentioned  without  being  baited. 

'fhe  horse  of  quick  work,  the  stage-coach  horse  and  file 
poster,  should  be  allowed  as  much  as  he  will  eat,  care  being 
taken  that  no  more  is  put  into  the  manger  than  he  will  reailily 

disjioscof.  The  quantity  actually  eaten  w ill  depend  on  the 

degree  of  work  and  the  natural  appetite  of  the  horse,  lut  it 
may  be  averaged  at  about  GO  ])oumls  of  chaff,  17^  pouiii  s o 
tieaiis,  and  77  iMund.  of  oats  per  week.  When  the  work  is 
unusually  liard  the  quantity  of  oats  may  be  dimiuiahed,  that 
of  lieaiis  increased,  and  a portion  of  liarlcy  added. 

The  farmer's  horse,  ridden  occasionally  to  market,  but  more 
employed  for  draught,  sliould  not  lie  the  slow,  bulky  animal 
■ • Agricultursl  Survey  of  Susses,  pp.  378  end  311. 


of  former  limes,  but  a sliglit  degree  taller  tliaii  tlie  ^-horse, 
with  hi.  shoulder  thicker  and  leu  slanting,  stout  mid  cornet, 
and  having  a little,  and  but  a little,  of  the  blood-horse  in  him. 

A good  judge  of  the  horse  lias  said,  and  it  sums  up  the  c la- 
racter  of  the  animal,  tliat  “ 1«  should  have  weight  enough  to 
throw  into  tlie  collar,  and  sufficient  activity  to  go  ovei  the 
ground.”  Tlie  farmer’s  horse  may  not  lie  often  overfed,  but 
he  is  seldom  overworked,  and,  excejit  in  the  hay  and  com 
harvest,  his  employment  is  easy  and  near  to  hU  stalde ; but 
when  his  jKiwcrs  l«gin  to  be  imjiaired— when  the  pleasure  or  the 
profit  of  the  master  is  interfered  with— when,  from  accident 
occurring  in  his  master’s  service,  and  even  attributable  to  the 
master,  he  becomes  weakened  or  lame,- what  is  then  his  des. 
tiny  ? He  is  sold  to  the  first  purchaser,— he  goes  to  a place  of 
far  harder  work  and  less  comfort,— and  he  lias  to  wear  out  e 
rest  of  his  life,  his  food  curtailed  and  hU  work  croelly  in- 
creased. 'This  is  one  of  the  greatest  blot,  on  the  character  of 

Koru  is  a most  valuable  animal,  and  difficult  to 
be  met  with  in  perfection.  The  degree  of  breeihng  which  he 
possesses  should  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  degree  of  exertion  required  from  him.  -nie  level 
country  will  require  speed  and  breeding:  where 
is  irregular,  more  strengtli  will  be  needed.  If  the  road^or« 
or  hackney  is  half-bred,  it  will,  generally  speaking,  be  aU 
that  will  do  him  good.  Jlore  would  give  too  gr^t  slen- 
derness to  his  form,  and  destroy  the  beauty  of 
His  height  should  be  atout  15  hands  and  an  inch,  with  Ins 
form  compact,  and  every  joint  well  knit. 

The  head  of  the  hackney  should  be  rather  small,  and  the 
neck  inclining  to  be  thin  towards  the  head. 
then  be  well  set  on,  and  it  will  form  that  angle  with  the  neck 
which  will  give  a light  and  pleasant  mouth.  Tl«  should^ 
compared  with  fiiose  of  the  race-horse,  and  evm  of  Ue  hunter 
should  have  a little  more  substance  or  thickn^  and  they 
should  slope  backwards  at  a considerable  angle  from  me 
point  of  the  shoulder  to  the  withers,  at  whi^  point  t^ 
should  be  an  evident  degree  of  thinness  and  elevation.  Tlie 
arms  should  be  compact  and  muscular,  exhibiting  «>n*‘d«- 
able  bulk  in  proportion  to  tbe  height  of  horse, 
bones  beneath  the  knee  should  be  deep  and  flat— M mu  A m 
immediately  under  the  knee  as  they  are  al»ve  the  fetlocU 
The  fore  legs  should  be  perfectly  ; ^ 

his  knees  bent,  although  but  to  a slight  de^, ^ 
many  a trifling  cause,  and  especially  if  he  is  considerab  y 
overweighted,  be  liable  to  fall.  The  form  and 
feet  are^of  the  greatest  consequence.  In  a few  words,  they 
should  be  of  a size  evidently  corresponding  w|fii  the  general 
bulk  of  the  animal.  They  should 

showing  a tendency  to  contraction,  nor  too  flat-either  the 
creqLnce  of  disease,  or  ex, losing  the  so  e to  occas.omil 
bruiLs  The  foot  should  be  o,wn  at  the  heels,  and  free  from 
corns  and  fiinisl.es.  The  pasterns  should  be  so  ui.iled  to  the 
leg  at  the  fetlock  that  the  feet  may  neither  tun, 
outwaids.  Of  these  two  evils  the  turning  of  the  f«t  inw.-ud 
r toe  worst.  The  ,iasten.  should  lie  short,  with  suflicn.t 
obllqiiitv  to  give  pleasant  action,  but  not  enough  to  rende, 
the  hor«  incliiablc  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  or  hani 

"’^I'c  hackney  is  most  v,aluable  for  the  ,ilea«um,ess  of  liii 
1-  =.f..tv  irood  temiicr,  and  endurance.  If  he  is  oqua 

ZTor  U)  mileVan  hour,  the  owner  should  be  satisfinl  Ho^ 
that  have  extraordinary  flccUiess  on  the  road  arc  not  alwaj 
, le.-uant  to  ride,  and  it  is  their  t.H.  usual  fate  to  1*  disable. 

ind  comixiralively  worthUws  when  the  slower  home  is  in  hv 


The  carlv  history  of  the  hackney  ,ierha,w  differs  a l.ttl 
from  that  of  the  farmer’s  horse ; he  is  better  taken  care  c 
during  the  first  winter,  he  has  a hovel  in  which  he  may  dieltt 
himself,  and  he  has  an  allowance  of  hay,  and  perho,is  of  con 
The  winter  ,iasses  away,  and  he  has  sufl’ered  little,  aiid  .lurtp 
tlie  early  part  of  the  siiring  he  gels  his  iww  coab  niid  is  luU  i 
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spirits  and  vigour.  In  the  second  year  comes  the  Drcutcing 
in,  and,  wiUi  occasional  exceptions,  he  suffers  not  so  much 
from  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  the  breakers.  The  excep- 
tions to  this,  although  tliey  may  be  comparatively  few  and 
far  between,  should  not  be  suffered  for  one  moment  to  exist. 
The  iiackney  is  destined  for  the  immediate  service  of  tlie 
master,  and  much  of  his  after  character  and  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  him  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  breaking 
is  |)erformed.  There  is,  as  in  the  inferior  horse,  one  thing 
absolutely  indispensable— the  colt,  previously  almost  as  free 
as  the  air,  must  be  taught  to  yield  up  his  will  to  another, 
and  to  obey  with  alacrity  his  master’s  bidding.  Generally 
speaking  this  is  easily  accomplished.  It  demands  only  a 
certain  degree  of  lirraness,  mingled  with  kindness,  and  this  task 
is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  readily  accomplished.  If  the 
animal  is,  at  the  first,  somewhat  disposed  to  resist,  mingled 
firmness  and  kindness  will  rarely  fail  to  obtain  a victory. 

The  faults  which  will  oftenest  require  correction  in  the 
backney  are  fear  and  restiveness. 

Gentle  treatment  will  rarely  or  never  fail  to  overcome 
fear.  The  disinclination  of  the  colt  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  object  should  be  quietly  but  firmly  resisted,  and 
then,  by  succeeding  in  persuading  him  tliat  there  is  no 
ground  of  alarm,  an  unpleasant  and  dangerous  habit  is  broken 
at  once.  The  pretended  fear  which  the  colt  will  occasionally 
exhibit  is  a species  of  aflectation  that  may  be  as  readily, 
and  must  be  very  determinedly,  resisted.  The  quadruped  has 
occasionally  as  much  affectation  os  the  human  being,  and  it 
IS  fortunate  for  him,  os  well  as  his  owner,  when  this  is  put 
down  with  all  possible  promptness. 

Restiveness  is  defined,  by  the  author  of  a recent  work  on 
‘Humanity  to  Brutes,’  to  be  “a  compound  of  mischievousness 
and  stubbornness,  tlie  will  of  the  horse  being  directly  opposed 
to  that  of  the  rider,”  “Kow,”  says  this  writer,  “the  most 
xealous  advocate  for  the  humane  treatment  of  animals  will 
readily  admit  that  the  man  must  be  master  and  tlie  quadru- 
ped must  obey.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  means  of 
enforcing  obedience.  Correction  may  occasionally  be  neces- 
sary,  but  the  grand  secret  is  to  foil  the  horse  with  his  own 
weapons.  If  severity  is  resorted  to,  it  should  not  be  until 
all  other  means  have  failed.  There  should  be  no  trial  of 
ftrength  I>etween  the  biped  and  tlie  quadruped,  for  that 
will  probably  again  and  again  terminate  in  a ;drawn  battle 
which  will  be  renewed  on  the  first  opportunity.  Tlie  horse 
may  fret  and  exhaust  himself,  but  the  rider  must  be  quiet. 
If  he  will  stand  still,  he  should  do  so  until  he  is  tired,  or  he 
should  be  made  to  walk  backwards.  If  he  endeavours 
to  turn  round,  he  should  be^  made  to  accomplish  a whole 
instead  of  a half  circle,  so  that  he  shall  be  precisely  where  he 
was  before.  Nineteen  horses  out  of  twenty  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced of  the  inutility  of  a struggle  like  this,  and  after  having 
rejieated  the  experiment  two  or  three  times,  with  precisely  the 
same  result,  will  submit,  and  become  useful  and  attaclied 
servants.  If,  however,  he  continues  a brute,  he  must  be  got 
rid  of,  or  projier  coercion  must  be  applied.” 

The  Hunter  used  chiefly  to  difl’er  from  the  road-liorse  in 
standing  an  inch  or  two  higher,  and  possessing  more  blood. 
He  was  at  least  three-quarters  bre<i,  with  small  head  and  thin 
I neck,  and  therefore  light  in  tlie  hand;  the  crest  firm  and 
Marched,  the  jaws  wide,  and  consequently  the  head  well  set  on 
sand  the  mouth  light  and  jfleasjint.  The  forehand  was  higher 
^than  that  of  the  racer,  and  although  the  shoulder  was  some- 
rwhat  tliicker,  the  saddle  was  iu  its  proper  place.  Tlie  barrel 
rwas  rounder  tlian  that  of  the  race-horse,  that  there  might  be 
mnore  r^m  for  the  lungs  to  play  when  the  pace  was  becoming 
[•distressing;  die  leg  was  shorter  and  deeper;  the  pastern 
iwhorter,  yet  retaining  considerable  obliquity;  and  the  foot 
wound;  the  body  short  and  compact,  the  loins  broad,  the 
[•quarters  long,  the  thighs  muscular,  and  the  hocks  well  bent 
«^d  well  under  the  horse.  This  was  the  hunter  of  former 
^y»,  (that  would  carr>*  hi.  master  to  tlie  covert  side,  and 
Hkeep  his  place  in  the  field  during  a run  of  two  or  even  four 


hours,  and  find  his  way  home  again  unhurt  and  not  over- 
tired. 

It  is  now,  however,  tlie  fashion  to  breed  tlic  hunter  chiefly 
for  speed.  He  is  seldom  required  to  keep  up  with  the  hounds 
more  than  three-quarters  of  an  liour,  and  often  less ; he  there- 
fore is  a very  dilVerent  kind  of  horse  from  what  he  was.  He 
IS  the  race-horse  somewhat  more  stoutly  bred.  Tliis  makes 
considerable  difference  in  the  arrangements  of  the  stud  and  of 
the  field.  Tlie  hunter  of  tlie  present  day  is  comparatively 
seldom  ridden  to  cover,  but  a second  horae  is  provided,  in- 
trusted to  some  groom  wlio  knows  the  country,  and  brings  him 
to  the  spot  where  he  is  most  likely  to  meet  his  master.  The 
chase  is  then  generally  prolonged  without  distress  to  either 
horse. 

The  spare  horse,  however,  is  not  always  forthcoming  when 
wanted,  for  the  chase  may  have  taken  a contrary  direction  to 
that  which  was  expected.  Then  comes  a duty  of  which  tlie 
horse  will  not  remind  the  rider  until  his  strength  is  rapidly 
wasting,  although  the  attentive  and  humane  sportsman  can 
scarcely  overlook  it.  The  pace  begins  to  droop— the  flank 
heaves  convulsively — there  is  a peculiar  convulsive  action 
of  the  diaphragm.  These  will  be  sufficient  indications  of  dis- 
tress, and  no  horse  should  be  urged  on  after  he  has  unequivo- 
cally exhibited  them.  It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  for  which  no  excuse  can  be  urged.  The  loss  of  a 
little  blood,  or  the  administration  of  some  cordial  medicine, 
and  slow  leading  to  the  nearest  stable,  are  the  best  restoratives 
at  the  moment  of  distress ; although  the  cordial  would  be 
absolutely  destructive  a few  hours  afterwards,  when  inflamma- 
tion has  commenced. 

here  is  one  abuse  of  hunting  that  has  lately  crept  in, 
chiefly  advantageous  to  horse-dealers,  and  established  for  their 
peculiar  purposes,  but  which  is  an  outrage  to  humanity — the 
steeple-chaie,  Hiat  these  noble  animals  should  be  urged  at 
tiieir  utmost  speed  over  all  sorts  of  ground,  and  with  every 
dangerous  obstacle  in  their  way,  is  a practice  unsanctioned  by 
any  good  and  legitimate  object,  and  which  should  be  put  down 
by  the  expression  of  universal  detestation. 

During  the  sporting  season  the  hunter  is  well  fed,  and  with 
that  kind  of  food  which  contains  a great  proportion  of  nutri- 
ment in  little  compass.  A small  quantity  of  hay,  rarely  more 
than  eight  or  ten  pounds  per  day,  is  allowed,  and  less  than 
tliat  on  the  day  before  work.  The  quantity  of  com  may  vary 
from  14  to  IG  lbs.  daily.  There  is  aprejudice  inmost  hunting 
stables,  and  probably  well  founded,  against  chaff,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  the  beans  and  oats  are  bruised.  A bran-mash  is 
given  after  a day  of  more  tlian  usual  fatigue,  and  is  serviceable 
at  other  times  when  there  has  not  been  more  than  ordinary 
work,  provided  that  at  least  two  days  are  suffered  to  elapse 
before  the  horse  is  again  taken  into  the  field. 

The  hunting  season  having  passed,  the  horse  used  to  be 
turned  into  the  field  as  soon  as  the  grass  had  begun  fairly  to 
sprout,  and  there,  with  his  feed  or  two  feeds  of  com  daily,  and 
his  hovel,  into  which  he  might  retreat  from  the  sun  or  the 
storm,  he  remained  until  the  middle  of  June,  or  the  flies  began 
to  be  troublesome.  It  was  delightful  to  see  how  much  he 
enjoyed  this  short  period  of  liberty ; and  well  had  he  earned 
it.  Of  late  years  however  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  con- 
fine him  to  his  box,  whence  he  stirs  not  except  for  an  hour's 
walking  exercise  on  the  road,  until  he  is  taken  into  training 
for  the  next  winter's  business. 

Nothing  can  be  so  erroneous  or  cruel  as  this.  There  are  few 
horses  that  have  not  materially  sufl’ered  in  their  legs  and  feet 
before  tlie  close  of  tlie  hunting  season.  There  cannot  be  any- 
thing so  refreshing  to  their  feet  as  the  damp  coolness  of  the 
herbage  which  they  tread  at  llmt  period,  and  there  is  no  physic 
which  so  safely  and  cirectually  as  tlie  spring  grass  carries  off 
every  humour  that  may  be  lurking  in  tlieir  frame. 

he  training  of  the  hunter  for  his  work  is  a simple  affair. 

It  is,  by  means  of  exercise  and  of  physic,  by  getting  rid  of  all 
superfluous  fat  and  flesh,  without  debilitating  him.  The 
piiysic  is  useful;  it  is  indispensable;  but  the  chief  thing  is 
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Rradually  to  nccuslom  him  to  the  exertion  of  every  ])Ower  llmt 
lie  possesses,  without  too  much  hurrying  his  hreatliing  or  over- 

straining  him.  . , • i 

The  training  of  tlic  rncc-horse  is  of  a similar  character  with 
that  of  tlie  hunter,  but  it  is  far  more  severe,  fur  liis  strength, 
his  speed,  and  his  endurance  must  be  tested  to  tlie  utmost. 
The  Imntcr  has  to  cairy  his  rider  gallantly  .and  well  through 
jierhaps  a long  burst,  and  if  he  tires,  and  the  sportsman  has 
the  good  sense  and  humanity  to  cease  to  urge  him  on,  the 
greatest  evil  is  some  temponary  sulTering  to  him,  and  disap- 
pointment to  his  master;  but  if  the  race-horse  breaks  down,  or 
if  his  capabilities  have  not  been  accurately  calculated,  the 
most  serious  loss  may  be  sustained.  Thence  arises  the  neces- 
sity of  straining  and  of  testing  every  power  in  the  preparation  of 
the  turf-horse  ; and  thence  too  it  happens,  from  the  strange 
and  impolitic  sacrifice  of  the  endurance  of  the  modern  racer 
to  speed  during  short  distances,  that  so  many  young  horses 
break  down  and  become  perfectly  useless  in  their  training . 
this,  however,  rei^uires  further  elucidation. 

There  has  been  considerable  dispute  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  British  Race-Horse.  The  earliest  record  of  the 
BrUish  horse  in  its  living  state  is  given  by  Julius  Caesar  in  his 
history  of  the  invasion  of  Britain.  The  army  of  the  natives 
was  accompanied  by  numerous  war-chariots  drawu  by  horses. 
But  geological  inquiries  have  proved  that  the  fossil  remains  of 
this  animal  are  occasionally  found  in  caverns,  and  under  masses 
of  rock,  where  they  had  rested  for  ages  prior  to  this  event. 

The  British  horses  were  very  numerous  as  well  as  effective 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  island  hy  the  Romans 
under  Julius  Caisar.  When  Cassibellaunus  had  dismissed 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  he  retained  four  thousand  war- 
chariots,  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  enemy.  (Cresar,  De 
Bell.  Gall.  v.  18.) 

During  the  occupation  of  this  island  by  the  Romans,  the 
British  horse  was  crossed  to  a considerable  extent  by  the 
Romans,  and  yet,  very  strangely,  no  opinion  is  given  by  any 
historian  as  to  the  effect  of  this.  After  the  death  of  Alfred, 
and  under  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  several  running  horses 
were  imported  from  Germany.  One  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
some  effect  was  produced  on  the  native  breed ; yet  no  historian 
records  either  the  improvement  or  deterioration. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  is  an  account  of  the  earliest  im- 
portation of  the  Arab  horse.  It  was  presented  by  Alexander  I., 
King  of  Scotland,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrews,  with  many 
valuable  accoutrements,  and  a considerable  estate.  History 
however  is  silent  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  this  animal  was 
devoted,  and  what  ultimately  became  of  him. 

About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  Smithfield  was  re- 
cognised as  the  principal  horse-market  and  race-course.  Fitz- 
Stephen,  who  lived  at  that  period,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  contests  between  the  hackney  and  charging  steeds  : — 
“ A shout  is  raised,  and  the  common  horses  are  ordered  to 
withdraw  out  of  the  way,  while  the  jockeys  prepare  themselves 
for  the  contest.  The  horses  on  their  part  are  not  without  emu- 
lation— they  tremble  and  are  impatient  and  constantly  in 
motion.  At  length,  the  signal  once  given,  they  start,  devour 
the  course,  and  Iiurry  along  with  unremitting  swiftness.  The 
jockeys,  inspired  with  the  thought  of  applause  and  the  hope 
of  victory,  clap  spurs  to  their  willing  horses,  brandish  their 
whiiis,  and  cheer  them  on  with  their  cries.”  While  this 
description  reminds  us  of  the  races  of  the  present  day,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  these  were  contests  between  the  English 
horses,  and  before  the  Eastern  blood  was  tried. 

The  Crusades  soon  followed,  and  afforded  admirable  oppor- 
tunities for  improving  the  British  breed  ; but  a sjiirit  of  sujier- 
stition  and  fanaticism  occu|iied  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  and 
common  sense  and  sterling  usefulness  were  utterly  forgotten, 

Edward  III.  was  a zealous  patron  of  the  course,  anil  with 
great  judgment  began  to  cross  our  heavy  breed  with  horses  of 
a lighter  structure  and  greater  speed.  He  jmrebased  a con- 
siderable number  of  .Sjranish  horses.  He  evidently  succeeded 
to  a considerable  extent,  for  tlie  English  horse  then  began  to  be 


valuerl  in  other  countries,  and  its  exportation  was  prohibited 
under  considerable  jienalties. 

Richard  II.  and  the  Henries  pursued  tire  same  course,  except 
that  they  were  still  stricter  in  their  prohibitions,  and  more 
eager  to  gain  by  tlicir  sjieculations  than  to  extend  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed.  I'liat  im)»rovemeiit  indeed,  much  as  it 
was  valued,  had  scarcely  extended  Ijeyond  those  crosses  from 
which  little  good  could  liave  been  exjiected,  and  liad  more 
reference  to  tlie  heavy  carriage-s  and  bad  roads  and  consequent 
slow  travelling  which  tlieii  prevailed  than  to  the  noble  changes 
in  the  horse,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  which  were  destined  to 
be  effected  in  the  course  of  a few  centuries. 

More  regular  races  than  had  hitherto  taken  place  were  now 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  earliest  of 
these  exhibitions  were  at  Chester  and  .Stamford.  There  was, 
however,  no  recognised  breed  of  running  horses,  but  all  sorU 
mingled  together,  and  none  were  excluded.  It  was  not  until 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  respective  courses  were  established. 

The  course  owes  much  to  this  king,  for  it  was  he  who 
first  ventured  on  that  grand  improvement  in  breeding,  the  intro- 
duction of  horses  from  distant  countries.  He  purchased  an 
Arabian  horse  from  a merchant  named  Markham,  for  which  he 
gave  the  enormous  price,  at  tliat  time,  of  500/.  This  horse 
when  trained  was  deficient  in  speed.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  then  managed  tlie  sporting  concerns  of  the  king,  took  a 
dislike  to  him  on  this  account,  and  no  one  had  ^sufficient 
courage  to  demand  that  his  breed  should  be  put  to  the  test, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  a century  the  Arabian  breed  was 
regarded  with  almost  perfect  contempt. 

A south-eastern  horse — ^the  beautiful  HITE  Tvkk  was 
introduced  in  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Helmsley  Turk,  the  Morocco  barb,  and  a variety  of 
horses  of  similar  descent;  and  thus  a beauty  of  form,  and  a 
degree  of  speed  and  stoutness,  to  which  an  approach  had 
scarcely  been  obsen’ed  in  the  original  breeds,  were  obtained.  It 
was  left,  however,  for  Mr.  Darley  to  bring  tlie  race-horse  to 
his  utmost  state  of  perfection.  He  had  always  tliought  that 
the  Arabian  purchased  from  Markham  had  not  been  fairly 
treated,  and  he  commissioned  his  brother  to  procure  another 
Arabian  of  promise,  and  to  send  him  to  England.  He  met 
with  one  that  was  bred  in  tlie  desert,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aleppo. 

The  beauty  of  his  form  was  immediately  recognised,  for  it 
embraced  every  point  that  could  be  desired  in  a race-horse. 
From  him  descended,  with  few  exceptions,  every  celebrated 
horse  from  that  period  to  the  present.  His  immediate  offspring 
was  the  Devonshire  or  Flying  Childers,  bought  of  Mr.  Childers 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  fleetest  horse  of  his  time. 
He  ran  over  the  round  course  at  Newmarket — three  miles  six 
furlongs  and  ninety-three  yards — in  six  minutes  and  forty 
seconds ; and  the  Beacon  course — four  miles  one  furlong  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  yards  in  seven  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds. 

The  Bleeding  or  Bartlett's  Childers,  another  son  of  the 
Darley  Arabian,  was  never  trained  for  the  turf,  but  his  form 
sufficiently  si>oke  for  itself.  A great  many  of  the  first  horses 
of  their  day  owned  him  ,os  their  sire,  and  the  two  Childers 
were  soon  acknowledged  as  the  only  genuine  source  of  the 
turf-horse.  At  the  head  of  them  stands  the  unrivalled 
Ecliiwe,  of  whose  siwed  no  correct  estimate  was  ever  formed  ; 
for,  allbough  be  contended  with  some  of  the  best  of  his  day, 
he  never  met  with  an  opponent  sufficiently  fleet  to  put  his 
powers  fairly  to  the  test.  He  was,  therefore,  soon  withdrawn 
from  the  turf  for  want  of  a competitor,  and  he  became  the 
sire  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  331  winners,  who  brought| 
to  their  owners  more  than  160,000/.,  exclusive  of  plates  mid 
cups.  King  Herod,  a descendant  of  Flying  Childers,  was  the 
siic  of  no  less  than  107  w inners,  who  gained  for  their  proprietor! 
ujiwards  of  200,000/. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  turf-horse  has  considerably 
degenerated  since  this  iicriod.  This  is  not  true.  The  breed  ij 
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more  numerous,  ami  su])criorUy  is  not  easily  obtauicil  among 
80  many  cuni])etitors.  Jl' anything  could  produce  degeneracy, 
it  would  be  the  alisurd  and  cruel  habit  of  bringing  the  colt 
to  the  starting-post  too  soon.  Childers  and  Eclipse  did  not 
nm  until  tiiey  were  five  years  old,  but  too  many  horses  that 
probably  wouKl  have  shown  equal  excellence  with  those  in 
former  times  are  foundered  and  destroyed  before  that  period. 

Tlie  history  of  the  racing  colt  in  tlie  present  day  has  in  it  much 
that  is  interesting,  and  n’great  deal  that  is  in  the  higlicsl  degree 
disgraceful  to  tlie  turf.  The  first  six  months  of  the  racer  are 
usually  spent  happily  enough.  He  is  with  his  dam,  well 
slieltered,  well  fed,  and  every  want  anticipated,  in  order  that 
his  frame  and  his  powers  may  be  fully  developed  in  the  least 
possible  time : but  then  conies  llie  spirit  of  curiosity  and  of 
speculation.  The  owner  is  anxious  to  know  whether  liis  yearly 
stock  will  be  worth  the  expense  of  keejiing,  and  they  aie 
haltered  at  three  months  old ; the  mouth  is  begun  to  be  formed, 
and  before  autumn  has  closed  in  they  are  under  the  care  of  the 
training-groom. 

Thu  system  of  management  is  much  improved.  The  train- 
liig'gvoom  possesses  more  real  knowledge  of  his  business,  and 
there  is  for  more  humanity  exercised  than  there  used  to  be.  In 
a very  great  proportion  of  the  training  stables  the  full  exertion 
of  the  jiower  and  speed  of  the  colt  is  ol'tencr  obtained  by  kind 
usage  than  by  brutal  cruelty. 

By  and  by  comes  the  day  of  real  contest.  The  course 
is  a short  one,  Jt  is  little  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile,  but 
their  ficctness  and  their  strength  are  put  fully  to  the  test.  Tliis 
is  occasionally  repeated,  in  order  that  the  trainer  or  tlie  owner 
may  be  put  in  full  posscssiou  of  the  powers  and  promise  of  the 
animal.  At  two  years  old  the  course  is  lengthened  to  three- 
quarters  of  a mile,  and  the  speed  is  again  fully  tested. 

There  does  not,  at  the  first  glance,  appear  much  cruelty  in 
this;  hut  the  system  will  not  bear  examination.  It  must  be 
essentially  wrong  to  call  thus  severely  on  the  power  of  any 
animal  before  the  period  at  which  its  strength  is  developed. 
Tlic  horse  so  abused  can  comparatively  seldom  attain  the  state 
of  perfection  for  which  he  was  designed.  He  may  exhibit 
strength  and  speed,  extraordinary  for  his  age,  but  he  is  rarely 
able  to  sustain  the  reputation  tliat  he  acquires.  His  bones 
never  acquire  their  proper  strength ; the  muscles  never  attain 
their  full  power ; and  at  no  remote  period,  either  he  deceives 
his  backers  and  is  publicly  disgraced,  or  it  is  seen  that  he 
is  getting  old,  although  not  arrived  at  the  pride  of  youth,  and 
lie  is  withdrawn  from  the  course.  This  is  a disgraceful  state 
of  things.  The  capabilities  and  powers  of  a noble  and  useful 
animal  are  prematurely  exhausted,  and  many  a year  of  valuable 
and  pleasing  existence  lost.  And  what  becomes  of  these 
victims  of  folly  and  cruelty  ? They  are  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
may  be,  and,  generally  speaking,  doomed  to  a life  of  torture, 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  keep,  and  to  make  room  for 
other  stock.  There  is  something  cold-blooded  and  disgraceful 
in  all  this.  A friend  of  the  author,  well  known  on  the  turf,  says 
that  “ this  early  training  is  a decided  outrage  on  nature.  It 
is  one  of  the  iniquitous  parts  of  the  system  of  turf-gambling 
which  probably  will  not  cease  so  long  as  jjecuniary  interest  is 
the  predominant  feature  of  this  transaction.” 

Were  another  year  granted, — were  the  general  date  of  the 
apjiearance  of  the  young  horse  on  the  course  three  years  instead 
of  two, — the  spirit  of  sheer  gambling  would  be  somewhat  cur- 
tailed ; many  a good  horse  would  be  saved  from  the  sad  fate  of 
those  that  are  cast,  and  the  owner  would  rarely  he  out  of  pocket. 

On  a fair  view  of  the  turf,  however,  tlierc  is  considerably 
less  cruelty  exercised  than  there  was  thirty  years  ago.  l‘he 
training  for  and  the  running  of  the  four-mile  courses  were 
accompanied  by  a great  deal  of  barbarity.  The  number  of 
those  who  die  in  the  training,  or  in  the  running,  is  materially 
dimiiiibhed.  There  arc  numerous  accounts  of  the  horse  drop- 
ping and  dying  in  contesting  the  four-mile  course,  and  some- 
times there  were  more  outrageous  heats  than  these.  The  starting- 
post  ol  the  six-mile  course  once  stood  near  Six-mile  Bottom  at 
Newmarket.  The  horses  are  not  so  much  pmiiflhed  in  their 


running  as  tliey  used  to  be.  No  jockey  of  the  present  day 
would  dure  to  disgrace  liiinself  by  the  atrocities  tliat  were 
formerly  committed.  It  is  now  understood  that,  when  a horse 
is  exerting  the  utmost  extent  of  his  stride,  and  is  straining 
every  muscle  and  every  limb  from  a natural  principle  of 
emulation,  the  working  of  the  hit,  or  the  moderate  application 
of  the  whip  or  spur,  may  keep  him  up  to  the  mark  ; but  when 
he  has  wound  up  each  corporal  agent  to  the  terrible  feat,”  thq 
inllictioiiof  sudden  torture  will  necessarily  disturb  the  harmony 
of  action,  and  throw  the  animal  quite  abroad.  Many  a race 
has  been  lost  by  the  infliction  of  wanton  cruelty.  A bad- 
tempered  horse  immediately  shuts  up.  He  is  sure  to  abate  or 
lessen  his  exertion  if  he  is  severely  punished  when  doing  his 
best.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  for  having 
set  the  example  of  humanity  in  this  respect.  No  spurs  were 
worn  when  some  of  liis  horses,  of  rather  awkward  temper,  were 
ridden.  The  owner  or  the  jockey  will,  however,  be  the  best 
jinlgc  of  the  proper  manner  of  riding  in  particular  cases. 

7'he  Ceiva/ri/  //orw.— The  character  of  this  horse  differs 
materially,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service  required  and 
the  caprice  of  the  commanding  ofiicer.  Tlie  horses  of  the 
household  troops  are  probably  not  so  large  and  so  heavy  as 
formerly  ; but  they  are  still  from  half  to  three-fourths  bred,  and 
there  are  no  foreign  troops  that  can  resist  their  charge.  At  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  they  were  highly  instrumental  in  deciding 
the  fate  of  the  day.  The  heavy  cavalry  are  generally  more 
tliaii  half-bred  : the  ligliter  have  still  more  blood.  In  training 
the  cavalry,  as  well  os  the  race-horse,  a great  deal  more  is  to 
be  done  by  kindness  ; the  system  of  management  is  now  mate- 
rially altered,  and  many  cruel  contrivances  of  former  days  are  no 
more  to  be  heard  of.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the 
horse  is  now  taught  its  duty,  the  delight  with  which  he  seems 
to  practise  every  manoeuvre,  and  tlie  affection  that  he  cherishes 
for  his  own  master,  and  also  the  trooper  for  him.  Their  affec- 
tion for  their  companions  is  also  very  strong. 

The  Coach  Horse. — The  better  kind  are  the  Cleveland  bays^ 
mostly  bred  in  tbe  country  between  Northumberland  and 
Lincoln,  and  particularly  about  Cleveland  and  tlie  Vale  of 
Pickering.  The  Cleveland  mares,  at  least  those  that  have 
been  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  have  materially  improved 
wltliiu  the  last  30  or  40  years.  They  are  taller,  with  better 
withers,  yet  sufficient  roundness  of  the  barrel,  and  flatter  and 
deeper  legs.  These  mares  are  crossed  by  a three-part  bred  horse, 
or  sometimes  by  a thorough-bred  one,  that  has  sufficient  sub- 
stance and  height,  arched  crest  and  high  action.  The  foal  is 
either  the  tall  coach-horse — the  true  Cleveland  bay ; or  he  is 
the  four-in-hand,  or  curricle-horse,  or  sometimes  the  hunter,  and 
of  the  best  description,  or  the  better  kind  of  saddle-horse.  If 
the  sire  was  only  half-bred,  we  have  the  post-chaise  or  coach- 
horse,  the  hackney,  and  tbe  horse  of  common  work. 

Dealers  at  the  proper  season  attend  the  fairs  in  this  district, 
and  every  part  of  the  kingdom  is  thence  supplied  with  horses 
for  show,  and,  to  a great  degree,  for  usefulness.  Even  the 
royal  stables  tlience  obtain  tlieir  cliiefest  ornaments. 

The  Old  Cleveland  horse  is  almost,  or  quite,  extinct,  and  his 
place  supplied  in  the  manner  just  described.  So  is  the  old 
Suffolk  Punchy  the  product  chiefly  of  Suffolk  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  districts.  He  usually  varied  from  15  to  16  hands 
in  height,  and  was  of  a sorrel  colour.  He  was  large-headed, 
low-shouldercd,  broad  and  low  on  the  withers,  deep,  and  yet 
round-chested  ; long  in  the  back,  large  and  strong  in  liie  quar- 
ters, round  in  the  legs,  and  strong  in  the  pasterns.  He  would 
throw  his  whole  weight  into  the  collar,  and  had  sufficient  hardi- 
hood and  strength  to  stand  a long  day's  work.  The  pure  breed 
is,  however,  passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a cross  be- 
tween the  half  or  threc-parts-bred  Yorkshire  witli  the  old  Suf- 
folk. Hu  is  taller  than  the  former  horse,  somewhat  higher  and 
firmer  about  the  shoulders,  with  sufiicient  quickness  of  action 
and  honesty  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  at  a dead  pull, 
whilst  the  lowness  of  the  witliers  enables  him  to  throw  immense 
weight  into  die  collar. 
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Another  and  cxcccdinply  vahiahle  hrml  is  the  //rriry 
Drauqht  Ilorsr,  found  usually  in  llic  line  of  country  from  Lin- 
colnshire to  Smnbrdshirc,  and  lately  improved  hy  a cross  with 
the  Flanders  breed.  Tliesc  arc  often  purchased  by  the  Uerksliire 
and  Surrey  farmers  at  two  years  old,  worked  moderately  until 
they  are  four— earning  their  keep  during  the  whole  of  the  time, 
and  tlien  sent  to  the  I-ondon  market  at  a considerable  protit. 

A dray-horse  should  have  a broad  breast,  thick  and  up- 
right shoulders,  a low  forehand,  a deep  and  round  frame,  the 
loins  broad  and  high,  the  forearms  and  thighs  tliick,  tlie  legs 
short,  the  hoofs  round,  the  heels  broad,  and  the  sole  not  too  flat. 
The  largest  of  these  horses  are  used  as  dray-horses,  the  next  as 
waggon-horses,  and  a smaller  variety,  with  more  blood,  is 
employed  by  the  undertaker,  while  the  greater  part  of  our  re- 
giments of  cavalry  are  supplied  by  them.  The  larger  ones — 
the  dray-horses  of  the  metropolitan  and  other  brewers — are 
adapted  more  for  parade  and  show,  more  to  gratify  the  am- 
bition which  one  brewer  has  to  outvie  his  brethren,  than  for 
any  peculiar  utility.  They  are  certainly  noble-looking  ani- 
mals; but  they  eat  their  full  share  of  provender,  and,  in  hard 
and  continued  work,  they  would  be  completely  beaten  by  an 
equal  number  of  hardy  muscular  horses  more  than  an  inch 
lower.  The  introduction  of  the  Flemish  breed  has  materially 
improved  this  horse,  where  the  roads  are  not  too  heavy ; and, 
for  road-work  generally,  as  in  the  coal-waggons  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  heavier  loads  of  die  wharf,  the  midland  black, 
with  all  his  unwieldy  bulk,  must  be  left  untouched. 

Until  the  establishment  of  the  railroads,  the  stage-coach 
horse  stood  high  in  point  of  utility  and  value.  In  conducting 
a racing  establishment,  it  would  soon  be  perceived  what  colts 
would  tram  on,  and  what  would  ultimately  break  down;  and, 
except  there  was  much  neglect  in  the  management  of  the  esta- 
blishment, the  unsound  and  weak-legged  ones  were  sold,  and 
a considerable  proportion  of  them  found  their  way  to  the  fast 
coaches.  They  had  the  requisite  speed,  and  strength  enough 
to  last  for  a considerable  time.  A great  improvement  also, 
either  from  fashion  or  good  feeling,  took  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  stage-coach  liorse.  He  was  no  longer  half-starved, 
as  well  as  over-driven,  but  sufficiently  fed,  and  nothing  exacted 
from  him  but  his  own  proper  daily  labour,  while  he  was  always 
fully  equal  to,  or  above,  his  work.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  (hat  he  required  little  urging  forward  by  the  torture  of  the 
whip ; ami  there  was  a marked  change  in  point  of  humanity  in 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  driver.  Every  one  accus- 
tomed to  travel  in  the  public  carriages  will  cheerfully  and  thank- 
fully acknowledge  the  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in 
this  respect. 

The  length  of  the  stages  was  materially  diminished ; and 
the  proprietors  having  one  liorsc  in  four  always  at  rest,  each  of 
them  had  the  advantage  of  one  rest-day  in  four.  Nimrod,  a 
com])etcnt  judge  in  these  matters,  has  asserted,  in  his  amusing 
work  on  ‘ The  Chase,  the  Turf,  and  the  Uoad,’  that  “ no  animal 
toiling  solely  for  tlie  profit  of  man  leads  so  easy  and  comfortable 
a life  as  the  stage-coach  horse.  He  is  sumptuously  fed  and 
kindly  treated;  he  has  23  hours  in  the  21  of  rest.  He  is,  ex- 
c<;pt  from  his  own  fault,  almost  a stranger  to  (he  Itisli ; we  rarely 
see  him  with  a broken  skin,  but  we  do  often  see  him  kicking 
up  his  heels  when  taken  from  his  work,  after  having  performed 
bis  stage  of  10  miles  witliin  the  lionr." 

This  plcfising  picture,  however,  too  frequently  bad  its  shades. 
The  system  of  over-training  ujid  over-feeding  to  which  the  liorse 
was  subject  licfore  he  came  on  (be  road  wjis  undermining  his 
constilutiou ; every  disease  in  him  took  an  inflammatory  clia- 
racter;  his  legswerc  peculiarly  liable  to  accident, and  strains  and 
other  evils  frequently  occurred,  which  require<l  a peculiarly 
severe  mode  of  treatment,  and  the  horse  wfw  unavoidably  made 
to  surter  dreadfully.  Perhaps  (be  evil  was  never  perfectly  re- 
medied. The  animal  was  nc\cr  comjicteiit  to  undertake  his 
former  work,  but  be  was  attached  to  (lie  heavier  coaches,  or 
transplanted  to  those  concenw  of  atrocious  cruelty,  the  night- 
coaches.  Tlien  commenced  tliat  loss  of  character,  and  diminu- 
tion of  usefulness,  and  increase  of  misery,  which  were  the  fate 


of  thousands  of  horses  every  year.  Tliis  is  a picture  of  the  stage- 
coach horse  on  the  good  roads,  and  under  the  l>est  management. 
The  reader  shall  nut  Ije  disgusted  with  an  account  of  (he  cruel- 
ties that  took  place  in  the  by-roads,  and  under  the  management 
of  inferior  men. 

Railroads  have  now  l)een  introduced  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  quickness  and  less  ez{jensiveueis  of  the  jouniey 
have,  in  many  jiarti  of  the  country,  comparatively  destroyed 
the  ljusiness  of  the  }>ostmaster.  The  horses  jiassed  into  oilier 
hatids,  and  sunk  to  more  degrading  and  painful  lalxiurs ; but 
of  late  their  sky  is  again  somewhat  brightening.  Tlie  exporta- 
tion of  liorses  of  tliis  class  to  the  Continent  has  increased  to  a 
degree  that  ne\'cr  could  have  been  anticipated.  Tiiese  horses 
are  destined  for  the  cavalr)'  ser\’ice  of  different  countries.  Tliey 
arc  such  as  could  not  lie  procured  on  the  Ointinent;  and  the 
work  that  will  lie  exacted  from  them  will  not,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  ever  develop  tlieir  latent  im|jerfectioiis. 

Of  the  sad  cruelties  practised  on  the  hackney-coach  horses, 
on  the  day  and  night  cab-borscs,  and  on  those  that  l>elong  to 
the  costermonger  and  inferior  tradesman,  nothing  is  here  re- 
corded; hut  if  the  dog,  a beast  of  draught  in  so  many  other 
countries,  is,  we  scarcely  know  why,  no  longer  to  be  employed 
in  this  occupation,  there  ought  to  be  some  strong  enactments  to 
])rotect  those  poor,  old,  debilitated,  half-starved  animals  on 
whom  the  whole  labour  will  fall. 

There  is  only  space  for  a few  remarks  on  some  of  the  smaller 
breeds  of  horses. 

The  Galloway  derives  its  name  from  the  district  in  which  it  is 
bred,  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  There  are  records  of  it  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Dr.  Anderson  thus  describes  one  of 
them  : — “ I possessed  one  of  these  horses  when  a boy.  In  point 
of  elegance  of  shape  it  was  a perfect  picture,  and  was  perfectly 
gentle  and  manageable.  It  moved  almost  with  a wish,  and 
never  tired.  I rode  this  little  creature  for  25  years,  and  twice 
in  that  time  I rode  him  150  miles  without  stopping,  except  to 
bait,  and  that  not  for  above  an  hour  at  a time.  It  came  in  at 
the  last  stage  with  as  much  ease  and  alacrity  as  it  travelled  at 
first.”  The  Galloway  was  about  14  hands  high,  of  a bright 
bay  or  brown,  with  black  legs,  small  head  and  neck,  and  pe- 
culiarly deep  and  clean  legs.  Its  qualities  were  speed,  stout- 
ness, and  surefootedness.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  performed 
the  extraordinary  feat  of  1000  miles  in  1000  hours. 

The  true  Galloway  is  now  seldom  met  with.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  increase  the  sire  of  tlie  ani- 
mal, and  to  retain  all  its  peculiar  good  qualities  as  a pony.  The 
small  horses  that  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Galloways  are 
mostly  from  Wales  or  the  New  Forest,  and  still  retain  many  of 
the  good  qualities  belonging  to  Merlin  and  to  Old  Marsh.  The 
Welsh  pony  is  often  a l)cautiful  animal,  and  can  scarcely  Ije 
tired.  The  New  Forester  evinces  the  soiirce  wlicnce  he  sprung, 
by  liis  spirit,  speed,  and  endurance. 

The  Kxmoor  ponies  are  far  from  lieing  so  handsome  as  the 
Welsh,  but  they  arc  hardy  and  useful.  The  Dartmoor  ponies 
are  still  more  deficient  in  l>eauty  of  form,  but  well  suited  to  the 
country  in  which  they  are  hnnl. 

The  Highland  )KU>y  jwirtakcs  of  all  the  hardihood  of  the 
others,  but  is  slower  and  somewhat  unpleas«int  in  his  paces. 
The  Shetlander  is  the  miwt  beautiful  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  islands,  alliiough  of  a very  diminutive  sixe,  varjdng 
from  to  9^-  hands  in  height.  He  is  described  as  baring  a small 
bead,  a good-lemj>ercd  countenance,  and  a short  neck  l>ecoming 
gradually  fine  upwards.  The  shoulders  are  low  and  thick,  tlie 
hack  short,  the  quarters  ex|iandpd  and  powerful,  the  legs  flat 
and  fine,  an<l  the  foot  retains  its  natural  form  even  in  old  age. 

In  some  of  the  richer  districts  of  Ireland  many  horses  of  con- 
sidcrahlc  value  are  rearcil.  They  arc  mostly,  however,  inferior 
in  apiiearancc  to  the  English  horses.  The  head  is  too  large,  the 
logs  too  long,  the  hips  too  ragged,  but  with  great  power  in  the 
quarters.  There  is  much  depth  of  leg,  and  the  animal  is  hardy, 
courageous,  and  unrivalleil  ns  a leaper. 

Of  the  general  anatomical  structure  of  the  horse  tlicre  is  not 
room  in  tliis  short  essay  to  give  any  satisfactory  nccmint,  but 
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there  is  one  part  of  liim  whicli  must  not  be  passed  over  without 
especial  notice,  namely,  his  foot.  This  is  a truly  admirable  piece 
of  mechanism,  and  deserves  to  be  well  understood.  It  simply 
consists  of  a horny  case  or  covering  for  the  jirotcction  of  the 
sensitive  parts  within,  and  extends  from  the  termination  of 
the  hair  to  tlie  ground.  It  is  deepest  in  front,  where  it  is  called 
the  toe^  lower  at  the  sides  or  quarters.,  and  of  least  extent  be- 
liiud  at  the  heel.  It  is  placed  in  a sloping  or  slanting  position, 
forming  an  angle,  which,  in  the  healthy  foot,  is  about  45  de- 
grees. Any  deviation  from  this  is  considered  a defect.  If 
it  is  more  oblique  than  this,  it  indicates  a flatness  of  the  sole, 
or  even  a protrusion  of  it  downwards,  constituting  a pumiced 
or  convex  foot — a very  great  evil,  os  it  exposes  the  sole  to 
bruises  or  undue  pressure.  If  the  crust  or  box  is  too  upright, 
it  indicates  a tendency  to  contraction,  thrush,  and  inflammation, 
an  upright  pastern,  and  jolting  unpleasant  pace.  These  arc 
serious  deviations  from  a natural  state  of  the  foot,  and  should 
be  immediately  recognized  by  the  observer.  The  crust  is 
thickest  in  front,  and  becomes  gradually  tliiimer  towards  the 
quarters  and  heels.  This  thinness  is  greatest  on  the  inner 
quarter,  or  inner  portion  of  the  crust,  and  more  weight  is  thrown 
upon  it  than  upon  the  outer  quarter.  This  may  seem  at  flrst 
view  to  be  rather  singular,  but  it  is  a wise  provision  of  Nature, 
in  order  that  the  elasticity  of  that  part  may  be  brought  more 
into  play,  and  dangerous  concussion  lessened  or  avoided.  The 
nails  are  often  driven  too  close  on  the  inner  quarter,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  are  corns,  contraction,  and  sand-crack. 

The  foot  often  varies  greatly  in  magnitude  in  proportion 
to  the  general  bulk  of  the  horse.  This  is  a considerable 
evil.  A large  foot  not  unfrequently  becomes  objectionable 
from  its  striking  the  opposite  leg;  on  the  other  hand,  the  large 
foot  will  not  sink  so  readily  into  soft  ground,  ami  consequently 
not  demand  so  great  an  effort  of  strength  to  extricate  it.  In 
general,  broad  or  flat-footed  horses  possess  the  greatest  strength ; 
small  and  narrow-footed  ones  have  superior  speed.  Both, 
within  certain  limits,  possess  their  respective  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Large  bulky  hoofs  are  weaker  than  others,  in 
consequence  of  being  composed  of  a thin,  soft,  j)orous  horn. 
Small  feet  generally  possess  a close-woven  horn,  but  are  deficient 
in  circularity  of  figure,  with  great  depth  of  substance,  and  of 
a more  durable  nature. 

On  account  of  the  su]>erior  weight  which  it  bears,  the  inner 
lieel  wears  away  more  quickly  than  the  outer  one.  It  will 
often  be  scarcely  necessary  to  remove  any  born  from  the  inner 
heel,  for  lhat  is  already  eflected  by  llie  wear  of  the  foot.  The 
smith  frequently  forgets  this,  and  pares  away  all  round  with 
his  butteris  or  his  knife,  and  thus,  leaving  the  inner  quarter 
lower  than  the  outer,  throws  an  uneven  bearing  upon  it,  and 
produces  corns,  sand-cracks,  and  splints,  and  vaiious  other 
evils.  The  depth  of  the  horn  in  the  front  of  the  toe,  measuring 
from  the  termination  of  the  skin,  is  on  an  average  about  three 
inches  or  three  inches  and  a half,  and  its  thickne.ss  varies  from 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch;  but  near  tlie  tup,  and 
at  the  inside,  it  is  found  to  be  scooped  or  hollowed  out,  and 
contains  or  covers  a thickened  prolongation,  falsely  called  the 
coronary  ligament,  for  it  has  no  ligamentous  substance  belong- 
ing to  it.  It  is  a collection  of  blood-vessels  bound  together 
by  a fibrous  texture,  and  its  office  is  to  supply  any  loss  of  sub- 
stance in  the  hoof  that  may  be  occasioned  by  accident  or  disease, 
and  also  to  secrete  the  substance  of  the  wall  or  crust  of  the  feet. 

The  crust  or  hoof  is  composed  of  fibres  running  perpen- 
dicular from  the  coronet  to  the  ground  in  front,  and  at  the 
(quarters,  taking  an  oblique  direction  forwards.  This  construc- 
tion enables  the  foot  to  expand  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  and  tliis  expansion  permits  the  gradual  descent  of 
the  bones  of  the  foot,  and  obviates  much  concussion.  It  is  in 
order  that  this  exjMmsion  may  readily  take  place,  that  the  crust, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  is  thinnest  at  the  quarters  and 
towards  the  heels. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cnist  are  numerous  narrow,  thin  plates 
or  processes,  arranged  in  the  nicest  order,  and  with  almost 
mathematical  precision.  They  extend  parallel  to  each  other 


lu  a perpendicular  direction  from  immediately  beneath  the 
coronary  ligament  to  the  junction  of  the  wall  with  the  sole, 
and  are  so  thickly  set  that  every  part  of  the  crust  is  occupied  by 
them.  They  are  likewise  continued  over  the  surface  of  the 
bars,  of  which  mention  will  presently  be  made.  They  are 
about  500  ill  number,  broadest  at  their  base,  and  terminating 
in  the  most  delicate  expansion  of  horn.  They  coiTCSpond  with 
similar  leaves  projecting  from  the  coffin-bone,  or  internal  bone 
of  the  lioof,  and  thus  present  a most  extraordinary  superficies 
for  the  attachment  of  the  coffin-bone.  The  laminsB  from  the 
coffin-bone  and  those  from  the  hoof  form  a complete  union, 
which,  for  strength  and  elasticity  combined,  may  vie  with  any 
piece  of  animal  mechanism  that  is  known.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  the  united  superficies,  in  a foot  of  tolerable  size, 
will  yield  a surface  of  attachment  equal  to  212  square  inches, 
or  nearly  one  square  foot  and  a half.  This  is  a contrivance  to 
prevent  concussion  which  may  well  excite  our  admiration. 

Uhe  Bars  are  firocesses  of  the  wall  of  the  foot,  inflected 
obliquely  across  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  along  and  outside  of 
the  frog.  The  slightest  consideration  will  show  that  their 
office  is  boUi  to  admit  of  and  to  limit  to  its  proper  extent  the 
expansion  of  the  foot.  When  the  weight  of  the  animal  is 
thrown  on  tlie  laminro,  these  arches  will  shorten  and  widen  in 
order  to  admit  of  the  expansion  of  tlie  quarters,  and,  when  that 
expansive  power  ceases  to  act,  the  bar  will  return  to  its  usual 
curve,  and  the  fool  will  regain  its  usual  form.  It  is  strange 
that,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  farriers  should  maintain 
tlieir  combination  to  get  rid  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  con- 
trivance of  nature.  Although  every  foot  from  which  the  bars 
are  removed  becomes  more  or  less  contracted  at  the  quarters,  old 
prejudices  prevent  them  from  tracing  the  connexion  of  cause  and 
eflect.  The  owner  of  the  horse  should  lay  it  down  as  a prin- 
ciple, from  wliich  his  farrier  should  never  be  permitted  to  de- 
viate, that  the  bars  of  tlie  foot  shall  never  be  cut  away. 

The  Sole  is  the  arched  plate  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  hoof,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  foot.  Thousands 
of  horses  are  ruined  by  tlie  mass  of  horn  which  is  suflbred  to 
accumulate  on  it,  and,  occasionally,  the  sole  is  materiallyfin- 
jured  and  wounded  by  it.  The  natural  thickness  of  the  sole  is 
about  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  but  that  which  forms  a union  with 
the  bars  is  nearly  double  the  thickness  of  the  other  parts.  In 
its  natural  state  it  is  to  a certain  degree  hollow,  and  thus  it  has 
tlie  capacity  of  descending  with  the  weight  of  the  horse.  A flat 
sole  cannot  descend  lower.  This  also  is  a circumstance  that 
the  smith  should  be  compelled  to  attend  to. 

The  Frog  is  the  prominent  triangular  body  occupying  tbe 
chasm  between  the  bars.  It  extends  forwards  towards  the 
toe  about  two- thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  toe  and  the 
heel.  It  is  of  a cuneiform  figure,  not  a little  resembling  a 
plough-share.  It  consists  of  two  rounded  or  projecting  sur- 
faces, with  a fissure  or  cleft  between  them,  but  uniting  about 
half  way  down  tlie  foot,  and  forming  a wedge  with  the  sharp 
point  forwards,  in  order  to  give  security  to  the  tread  of  the 
horse.  It  assists  also  in  a material  degree  in  the  expansion 
of  tlie  foot.  Thus  the  diminution  of  the  substance  of  the  frog, 
and  its  elevation  above  ground,  must  be  injurious.  Tlie  rough 
and  detached  parts  may  be  removed,  but  the  substance  of 
the  frog  should  always  be  left  just  above  or  within  the  level  of 
the  shoe. 

Our  account  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  different 
breeds  of  horses  has  prepared  us  for  a short  history  of  their 
general  management. 

The  watering  of  tlie  horse  is  a very  important  but  dis- 
regarded portion  of  bis  general  management.  The  kind  of 
water  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  The  diflerence  be- 
tween what  is  termed  hard  and  soft  water  is  a circumstance  of 
general  observalion.  The  former  contains  certain  saline  prin- 
ciples which  dccomposo  some  bodies,  as  appeal's  in  the  curdling 
of  soap ; and  prevent  the  decomposition  of  others,  as  in  the  mak- 
ing of  ten,  the  boiling  of  vegetables,  and  llie  process  of  brewing. 
Jtis  natural  to  suppose  that  these  diflerent  kinds  of  water  would 
produce  somewhat  diflerent  cflects  on  the  animal  frame,  and 
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such  is  ttic  fact.  ' Hanl  water,  frcslily  drawn  from  Iho  well, 
will  frequently  rongluMi  the  coat  of  the  horse  unaccustomed  to 
it,  or  cause  griping  pains,  or  materially  lessen  the  animal’s 
power  of  exertion.  The  racing  and  the  hunting  groom  arc  per- 
fectly aware  of  this;  and  so  is  the  horse,  for  he  will  refuse  tljc 
purest  water  from  the  well,  if  he  can  obtain  access  to  the  run- 
ning stream,  or  even  the  turbid  pool.  Where  there  is  the  j)owcr 
of  choice,  the  softer  water  sliould  undoubtedly  be  preferred. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  is  of  far  more  consequence 
than  its  hardness.  It  will  rarely  harm  if  taken  from  the  pond 
or  the  running  stream,  but  its  coldness  when  recently  drawn 
from  tliewell  lias  often  been  injurious;  it  has  produced  colic, 
spasm,  and  even  death.  It  should  therefore  be  exposed  for 
some  hours,  either  in  the  stable  or  in  some  tank. 

There  is  often  considerable  jirejudice  against  the  horse  being 
fairly  supplied  with  water.  It  is  supposed  to  chill  him,  to 
injure  his  wind,  or  to  incapacitate  him  for  hard  work.  It  cer- 
tainly would  do  so  if,  immediately  after  drinking  his  fill,  he 
were  galloped  hard,  but  not  if  he  were  suflered  to  quench  his 
thirst  more  frequently  when  at  rest  in  the  stable.  The  horse 
that  lias  free  access  to  water  will  not  drink  so  much  in  the 
course  of  a day  as  another  who,  in  order  to  cool  his  parched 
mouth,  swallows  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  knows  not  when  to  stop. 

On  a journey  a horse  may  with  perfect  safety  be  far 
more  liberally  supplied  with  water  than  he  generally  is.  An 
hour  before  his  work  commences  be  should  be  permitted  to 
drink  a couple  of  quarts.  A greater  quantity  might  proba- 
bly be  objected  to.  He  will  perform  his  task  far  more  plea- 
santly and  effectively  tlian  witli  a parched  mouth  and  torment- 
ing thirst.  The  prejudice  both  of  the  liunting  and  the  training 
groom  on  tliis  point  is  cruel  as  well  as  injurious.  The  task  or 
the  journey  being  accomplished,  and  the  horse  having  breatlied 
a few  minutes,  another  quart,  or  even  two,  will  be  delightfully 
refreshing  to  him,  and  will  never  do  him  harm.  His  corn  may 
then  be  offered  to  him,  which  he  will  readily  take;  and  before 
he  has  eaten  the  whole  of  it  two  or  three  more  quarts  of  water 
may  be  given. 

Tov^ards  the  close  of  the  day  the  speed  of  the  traveller  should 
somewhat  abate,  and  the  horse  should  arrive  at  his  resting- 
place  as  dry  and  as  cool  as  circumstances  will  permit.  If  he 
is  hot  he  must  be  walked  about  awliile,  or  the  perspiration  will 
return  in  the  stable.  If  he  is  wet  he  must  be  carefully  rubbed 
dry.  The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better ; and  after  he  is  clotlied, 
watered,  fed,  and  bedded,  he  should  as  soon  as  possible  he  left 
to  his  repose.  Professor  Stewart,  of  Glasgow,  lias  lately  pub- 
lished a very  useful  work  on  the  ‘Stable  Economy,  or  General 
Management  of  Horses.’  We  abridge  bis  account  of /the 
kinds  of  work,  and  the  preparation  for  them.’ 

Travelling. — The  horse  should  undergo  some  degree  of  train- 
ing as  to  the  pace,  the  distance,  and  tlie  burden.  When  there 
has  been  no  preparation,  the  stages  must  at  first  be  sliort,  and 
the  pace  gentle.  For  a journey  of  300  miles  the  horse  may 
travel  from  20  to  25  miles  a-day,  resting  on  the  Sunday,  and 
doing  the  work  in  two  stages,  at  the  pace  of  six  miles  an  liour. 
Tins  requires  a seasoned  horse,  and  the  number  of  working 
hours  per  day  is  about  four. 

Hunting  requires  speed  and  stoutness.  I'be  pace  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 12  miles  an  hour,  and  Ibo  run  is  short,  soon  over,  or  in- 
terrupted ; yet  soft  sinking  ground,  liills,  and  lca|)s  make  tins 
jwcu  severe  even  on  the  best  horses.  The  time  for  ])reparation 
varies  from  (wo  to  four  months.  On  llie  day  before  work  (be 
liorsc  should  have  exercise  enougli  to  empty  the  bowels.  If  he 
is  a good  feeder  he  should  have  no  hay  within  eight  hours  of 
starting,  nor  water  witliin  four  hours,  nor  corn  within  tlircc 
hours;  but  if  he  has  five  or  six  miles  to  go  to  cover,  these  re- 
strictions are  less  necessary.  The  working*  days  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  his  condition  and  the  hardness  of  the  nnining.  Ho 
may  he  able  (o  go  out  every  second  day,  and  sometimes  not 
more  than  once  in  six  or  seven.  Mis  spirits  and  appetite,  and 
the  slate  of  his  legs,  will  decide  this.  Even  on  the  blank  days 
some  exercise  sliould  be  taken,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  bowels 
and  create  an  aj*petitc. 


Coavhing. — Tlie  horses  are  l.K?st  prejjare<i  for  their  work  by 
good  feeding  and  gradual  increase  of  speed  and  distance.  The 
ordinary  length  of  a stage  is  eight  miles  ; so  tliat  a horse  is  re- 
quired for  every  mile,  or  a coach  running  between  two  places 
10  miles  distant  employs  40  liorses  to  take  it  away  and  liring 
it  back.  The  pace  l>eiiig  calculated  at  from  nine  to  ele^'eii  miles 
an  hour,  no  horse  works  quite  an  hour  in  tiie  day,  and  some  not 
more  than  threc«quarters  of  an  hour,  cxcejH  tliat,  occasionally, 
an  able  horse  may  jierform  a double  journey  in  order  to  reliev  e 
a sick  com|iaiiio[i. 

Cart-horses  usually  work  from  eight  to  ten  hours, 
six  days  in  the  week.  The  pace  varies  from  two  miles  to  tliree 
and  a half  per  hour,  and  the  weight  which  he  pulls  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 21  cwt.,  besides  tiie  cart,  which  probaldy  is  eight  or  ten 
more.  All  beyond  this  in  weight  or  in  time  of  work  is  cruel. 

Ploughing. — The  average  work  is  about  eight  hours  in  the 
day.  The  severity  of  it  depends  on  the  pace,  die  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  breadtli  of  the  furrow-slice.  Tlie  pace  is  from  a 
mile  and  a half  to  t^vo  miles  per  hour ; the  furrow  varies  from 
eight  inches  to  eleven,  and  the  distance  travelled  is  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  miles.  Tlie  horse  and  the  man  can  well  support  this 
as  long  as  the  ploughing  season  continues. 

Diseases  of  Horses. — It  may  Ije  readily  supposed  that  the 
animal  doomed  to  the  manner  of  living  which  every  variety  of 
the  horse  experiences  will  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  numerous 
forms  of  suffering.  Every  natural  evil  will  be  aggravated, 
and  many  new  and  formidable  sources  of  pain  and  death  will 
be  superadded. 

Interest  and  humanity  require  that  we  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  causes  and  remedy  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  horse.  Only  a slight  sketch  of  them  can  be  given 
here,  but  sufficient  perhaps  to  enable  the  owner  to  recognise 
their  existence,  to  avoid  their  causes,  and  to  induce  him,  with- 
out dangerous  delay,  to  apply  to  the  proper  quarter  for  their 
removal  or  alleviation. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  horse  are  connected  with  the 
circulatory  system.  From  the  state  of  habitual  excitement  in 
which  the  animal  is  kept,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  execute  his 
task,  the  heart  and  the  blood-vessels  will  oRen  act  too  im- 
petuously. The  vital  fluid  will  be  hurried  along  too  rapidly, 
either  through  the  frame  generally  or  some  particular  part  of 
it,  and  there  will  be  coyigestion^  accumulation  of  blood  in  that 
'part,  or  inJlammatioHy  either  local  or  general,  disturbing  tlie 
functions  of  some  organ  or  of  the  whole  frame. 

Congestion. — Take  a young  horse  on  his  first  entrance  into 
tlie  stables;  feed  him  somewhat  highly,  and  what  is  the  con- 
sequence? He  has  swellings  of  the  legs,  or  inflammation  of 
the  joints,  or  perhaps  of  the  lungs.  Take  a horse  that  has  lived 
somewhat  above  his  'work,  and  gallop  him  to  the  top  of  his 
speed:  his  nervous  system  becomes  highly  excited — the  heart 
beats  witli  fearful  rapidity — the  blood  is  pumped  into  the 
lungs  faster  tlian  they  can  discharge  it — the  )mlmonary  vessels 
become  gorged,  fatigued,  and  utterly  jxiweilcss — the  blood, 
arrested  in  its  course,  bccomesyiscid,  and  death  sjjccdily  ensues. 
AVe  have  but  one  chance  of  saving  our  patient — tlie  instan- 
taneous and  copious  abstraction  of  blood  ; and  only  one  means 
of  preventing  (be  recurrence  of  this  dangerous  state,  namely, 
not  suffering  too  great  an  accumulation  of  the  sanguineous 
fluid  by  over-feeding,  and  by  regular  and  systematic  exercise, 
which  will  inure  the  circulatory  vessels  to  prompt  ami  efficient 
action  when  they  arcsiuhleiily  called  upon  to  exert  themselves. 
The  cause  and  tlie  remedy  arc  sufficiently  plain. 

Again,  the  brain  has  functions  of  the  most  imjxirtant  nature 
to  discharge,  and  more  blood  flows  througli  it  than  through 
any  other  portion  of  the  frame  of  equal  bulk.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  organ  from  being  ojipresscil  by  a too  great  determination 
of  blood  to  it,  the  vessels,  althougli  numerous,  are  small,  and 
pursue  a very  circuilousand  winding  course.  If  a horse  highly 
fed,  and  full  of  blood,  is  suddenly  and  sharply  exercised,  the 
course  of  the  blood  is  accclcratetl  in  every  direction,  and  to 
the  brain  among  other  j>arts.  The  vessels  that  ramify  on  its 
surface  or  {icuctratc  its  substance  are  completely  distended  and 
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gorged  witl»  it.  Perhaps  they  are  ruptured,  and  the  eflused 
blood  presses  upon  the  brain ; it  presses  upon  the  origins  ot*  the 
nerves  on  which  sensation  and  motion  depend,  and  the  ani- 
mal suddenly  drops  powerless,  A promj>t  and  copious  ab- 
straction of  blood,  or,  in  other  words,  a diinitmtion  of  this  pres- 
sure, can  alone  save  the  patient.  Here  is  the  nature,  the  cause, 
and  the  treatment  of  apopUxij, 

Sometimes  this  disease  assumes  a dilVerent  form.  The  horse 
has  not  been  performing  more  than  his  ordinary  work,  or  per- 
haps he  may  not  have  been  out  of  the  stable.  He  is  found  with 
his  head  drooping  and  his  vision  impaired.  He  is  staggering 
about.  He  fulls,  and  lies  half  unconscious,  or  he  struggles 
violently  and  dangerously.  There  is  the  same  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  head,  the  same  pressure  on  the  nervous  origins,  but 
produced  by  a different  cause.  He  has  been  accustomed  ha- 
bitually to  overload  his  stomach,  or  he  was,  on  the  previous 
day,  kept  too  long  from  his  food,  and  then  he  fell  ravenously 
upon  it,  and  ate  until  his  stomach  was  completely  distended 
and  unable  to  propel  forward  its  accumulated  contents.  Thus 
distended,  its  blood-vessels  are  compressed,  and  the  circulation 
through  them  is  impeded  or  altogether  suspended.  The  blood 
is  still  forced  on  by  the  heart,  and  driven  in  accumulated 
quantity  to  other  organs,  and  to  the  brain  among  tlie  rest;  and 
tliere  congestion  fakes  place,  as  just  described,  and  the  animal 
becomes  sleepy,  unconscious,  and,  if  he  is  not  speedily  relieved, 
he  dies.  This  too  is  apoplexy  ; the  horseman  calls  it  itomach 
ttaggerx.  Its  cause  is  improper  feeding.  The  division  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  the  introduction  of  the  7tose-bagy  have 
much  diminished  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  The  re- 
medies are  plain, — bleeding,  physicking,  and  the  removal  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  a pump  contrived  for  that 
purjiose. 

Congestions  of  other  kinds  occasionally  present  themselves. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  blood  to  loiter  in  the  com- 
plicated vessels  of  the  livery  until  the  covering  of  that  viscus 
has  burst,  and  an  accumulation  of  coagulated  black  blood  has 
presented  itself.  Tliis  congestion  constitutes  the  swelled  legs  to 
which  so  many  horses  are  subject  when  tliey  stand  too  long 
idle  in  the  stable,  and  it  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  accu- 
mulations of  serous  fluid  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
particularly  in  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  and  the  brain. 

Injlammation  is  opposed  to  congestiony  as  consisting  in  an 
active  state  of  the  capillary  ai'terial  vessels  ; the  blood  rushes 
through  them  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  in  health,  from 
the  excited  state  of  the  nervous  system  by  which  they  are 
supplied. 

Inflammation  is  either  local  or  diffused*  It  is  confined  to 
one  organ,  or  to  a particular  portion  of  that  organ;  or  it  in- 
volves many  neighbouring  ones,  or  it  is  spread  over  the  whole 
frame.  In  the  latter  case  it  assumes  the  name  of  fever*  Fever 
is  general  or  constitutional  inflammation,  and  is  said  to  be 
sympathetic  or  symptomatic  when  it  can  be  traced  to  some  local 
affection  or  cause,  and  idiopathic  when  we  cannot  so  trace  it. 
'riic  truth  probably  is,  that  every  fever  has  its  local  cause,  but 
we  have  not  a suflicient  knowledge  of  tlic  animal  economy  to 
discover  that  cause. 

Inflammation  may  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  mem- 
branes which  it  attacks. 

The  mucous  membranes  line  all  the  cavities  that  communi- 
cate with  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  There  is  frequent 
inflammation  of  tlie  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Blaiiiy  or  G/os- 
santhraxy  is  a vesicular  enlargement  which  runs  along  the  side 
of  the  longue.  Its  cause  is  unknown.  It  should  he  lanced 
freely  and  deeply,  and  some  aperient  medicine  administered. 
Jinrbsy  or  papsy  are  smaller  enlargements,  found  more  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bridle  of  the  tongue.  They  should  never 
be  touched  with  any  instrument:  a little  cooling  medicine 
will  generally  remove  them.  Lampas  is  inflammation  of  the 
palate,  or  enlargement  of  the  bars  of  the  palate.  The  roof  of 
the  mouth  may  be  slighted  lanced,  ora  little  aperient  medicine 
administered:  but  the  sensibility  of  the  mouth  should  never 
be  destroyetl  by  the  application  of  the  heated  iron.  Canker 


ami  wounds  in  the  mouth  from  various  causes,  will  be  best  re- 
medied by  diluted  tincture  of  myrrli,  or  a weak  solution  of 
alum. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  gullet  may  generally  be  removed  by 
means  of  the  probang  used  in  the  hoove  of  cattle ; or  the  oeso- 
phagus may  be  opened,  and  the  obstructing  body  taken  out. 

It  is  on  the  mucous  membranes  that  poisons  principally 
exert  tlielr  influence.  The  %jew  is  the  most  i'requent  vegetable 
poison.  The  horse  may  be  saved  by  timely  recourse  to  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  water  injected  into  the  stomach,  after  the 
poison  lias  been  as  much  as  possible  removed  by  means  of  the 
stomach-pump.  For  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate  there  is 
rarely  any  antidote. 

Spasmodic  colic  is  too  frequently  produced  by  exposure  to 
cold,  or  the  drinking  of  cold  water,  or  the  use  of  too  much 
green  meat.  The  horse  should  be  walked  about,  strong 
friction  used  over  the  belly,  and  spirit  of  turpentine  given 
in  doses  of  two  ounces,  with  an  ounce  each  of  laudanum 
and  spirit  of  nitrous  ajther,  iu  warm  water  or  ale.  If  the 
spasm  is  not  soon  relieved  the  animal  should  be  bled,  an  aloetic 
ball  administered,  and  injections  of  warm  water  with  a so- 
lution of  aloes  thrown  up.  This  spasmodic  action  of  the  bow- 
els, when  long  continued,  is  liable  to  produce  introsusception, 
or  entanglementy  of  them,  and  the  case  is  then  hopeless. 

Superpurgation  often  follows  the  administration  of  a too  strong 
or  improper  dose  of  physic.  Tlie  torture  which  it  produces  will 
be  evident  by  the  agonised  expression  of  the  countenance,  and 
the  frequent  looking  at  the  flanks.  Plenty  of  tlnn  starch  or 
arrowroot  should  be  given  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  injection ; 
and,  twelve  hours  having  passed  without  relief  being  ex- 
perienced, chalk,  catechu,  and  opium  should  be  added  to  the 
gruel. 

fVot'ins  in  the  intestines  are  not  often  productive  of  much 
mischief,  except  they  exist  in  very  great  quantities.  Small 
doses  of  emetic  tartar  with  a little  ginger  may  be  given  to 
the  horse  half  an  hour  before  his  first  meal,  in  order  to  expel 
the  round  white  worm ; and  injections  of  linseed-oil  or  aloes  will 
usually  remove  the  ascarides,  or  needle-worms. 

The  respiratory  passages  are  all  lined  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Catarrhy  or  cotdy  inflammation  of  the  upper  air  pas- 
sages, should  never  be  long  neglected.  A few  mashes  or  a 
little  medicine  will  usually  remove  it.  If  it  is  neglected,  and, 
occasionally,  in  defiance  of  all  treatment,  it  will  degenerate 
into  other  diseases.  The  larynx  may  become  the  principal 
seat  of  inflammation.  Laryngitis  will  be  shown  by  extreme 
difficulty  of  breathing,  accompanied  by  a sti*ange  roaring  noise, 
and  an  evident  enlai-gement  and  great  tenderness  of  the  larynx 
when  felt  externally.  The  windpipe  must  be  opened  in  such 
case,  and  the  best  advice  will  be  necessary.  Sometimes  the 
subdivisions  of  the  trachea,  before  or  when  it  first  enters  the 
lungs,  will  be  the  part  affected,  and  we  have  brofichitis.  Tliis 
is  characterized  by  a quick  and  hard  breathing,  and  a peculiar 
wheezing  sound,  with  the  coughing  up  of  mucus.  Here  too 
decisive  measures  must  be  adopted,  and  a skilful  practitioner 
employed.  His  assistai¥:e  is  equally  necessary  in  distejnjiery 
infiuenzay  and  epidemic  catarrhy  names  indicating  varieties  of 
the  same  disease,  and  llie  proiluct  of  atmospheric  influence; 
differing  to  a certain  degree  in  every  season,  but  in  all  cha- 
racterized by  intense  inflainniation  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and 
rapid  and  utter  prostration  of  strength,  and  in  all  demanding  tlie 
abatement  of  tliat  inflammation,  and  yet  little  expenditure  of 
vital  power. 

Cough  may  degenerate  into  injlammation  of  the  lungs ; or 
this  fearful  malady  may  be  developed  without  a single  premo- 
nitory symptom,  and  prove  fatal  in  twenty-four  or  even  in 
twelve  hours.  It  is  mostly  characterized  by  tleiilhly  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  expansion  of  the  nostril,  redness  of  its  lining 
membrane,  singularly  anxious  countenance,  constant  gazing  at 
the  flank,  and  an  unwillingness  to  move.  A successful  treat- 
ment of  sucli  a case  can  be  founded  only  on  the  most  prompt 
and  fearless  and  decisive  measures.  The  lancet  should  be  freely 
used.  Counter-irritants  should  follow  us  soon  as  the  violence  o* 
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the  diflcoso  is  in  the  slightest-  degree  abated ; sedatives  must 
succeed  to  them,  and  fortunate  \vill  he  be  who  often  saves  liis 
patient  after  all  the  decisive  symptoms  of  pneumonia  are  once 
developed. 

Among  the  consequences  of  these  severe  affections  of  the 
lungs  are  ch'onic  coughs  not  always  much  diminishing  the 
usefulness  of  the  liorse,  but  strangely  aggravated  at  times  by 
any  fresh  accession  of  catarrh,  and  too  often  degenerating  into 
thick  wind,  which  always  materially  interferes  witli  the  s|)eed  of 
the  horse,  and  in  a great  proportion  of  cases  terminates  in  broken 
wind.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  either  of  these  diseases  admits  of 
cure.  That  obstruction  in  some  part  of  tlic  respiratory  canal, 
which  varies  in  almost  every  horse,  and  produces  the  peculiar 
sound  termed  roaring^  is  also  rarely  removed. 

Glanders,  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  diseases  to  which 
tlie  horse  is  exposed,  is  the  consequence  of  breathing  the  atmo- 
sphere of  foul  and  vitiated  stables.  It  is  the  winding  up  of  almost 
every  other  disease,  and  in  every  stage  it  is  most  contagious. 
Its  most  prominent  symptoms  are  a small  but  constant  dis- 
charge of  sticky  matter  from  the  nose ; an  enlargement  and 
induration  of  the  glands  beneath  and  within  the  lower  jaw,  on 
one  or  both  sides,  and,  before  the  termination  of  the  disease, 
chancrous  inflammation  of  the  nostril  on  the  same  side  with  the 
enlarged  gland.  Its  contagiousness  should  never  be  forgotten, 
for,  if  a glandered  horse  is  once  introduced  into  a stable,  almost 
every  inhabitant  of  that  stable  will  sooner  or  later  become  in- 
fected and  die. 

The  urinary  and  genital  organs  are  also  lined  by  mucous 
membranes.  The  horse  is  subject  to  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
ntgs  from  eating  musty  oats  or  mowburnt  hay,  or  from  expo- 
sure to  cold,  and  injuries  of  the  loins.  Bleeding,  physic,  and 
counter-irritants  over  the  region  of  the  loins  should  be  had 
recourse  to.  Diabetes,  or  profuse  staling,  is  difficult  to  treat. 
The  inflammation  that  may  exist  should  first  be  subdued  j and 
then  opium,  catechu,  and  the  uva  ursi  administered.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  will  be  best  alleviated  by  mucilaginous 
drinks  of  almost  any  kind.  Inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  evinced  by  the  frequent  and  painful  discharge  of  small 
quantities  of  urine,  will  yield  only  to  the  abstraction  of  blood 
and  the  exhibition  of  opium.  A catheter  may  be  easily  passed 
inb)  the  bladder  of  the  mare,  and  the  urine  evacuated,  but  it 
will  require  a skilful  veterinary  surgeon  to  eflect  this  in  the 
horse.  A stone  in  the  bladder  is  readily  detected  by  the  prac- 
titioner, and  may  be  extracted  witli  comparative  ease.  The 
sheath  of  tlie  penis  is  often  diseased  from  the  presence  of  cor- 
rosive mucous  matter.  This  may  easily  be  removed  with  wann 
soap  and  water. 

To  the  mucous  membranes  belong  the  conjunctival  tunic  of 
the  eye,  and  the  diseases  of  the  eye  generally  may  be  here  con- 
sidered. A scabby  itchiness  on  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid  may  be 
cured  by  a diluted  nitrated  ointment  of  mercury.  fVorts 
should  be  cut  ofl’  with  the  scissors,  and  the  roots  touched  with 
lunar  caustic.  Inflammation  of  the  haw  should  be  abated  by 
the  employment  of  cooling  lotions,  but  that  useful  defence  of 
the  eye  should  never,  if  possible,  be  removed.  Common 
ophthalmia  will  yield  as  readily  to  cooling  applications  as  in- 
flammation of  the  same  organ  in  any  other  animal ; but  there  is 
another  species  of  inflammation,  commencing  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first,  and  for  a while  apparently  yielding  to  treatment, 
but  which  changes  from  eye  to  eye,  and  returns  again  and 
again,  until  blindness  is  produced  in  one  or  botli  organs  of 
vision.  The  most  frequent  cause  is  hereditary  predisposition. 
The  reader  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that  tlie  qualities  of 
the  sire,  good  or  Imd,  descend,  and  scarcely  changed,  to  his 
offspring.  How  moonddindness  was  first  produced  no  one 
knows;  but  its  continuance  in  our  stables  is  to  be  traced  to 
this  cause  principally,  or  almost  alone,  audit  pursues  its  course 
until  cataract  is  protluccd,  for  which  there  is  no  renicdy.  Gntta 
Serena  (palsy  of  the  optic  nerve)  is  sometimes  observed,  and 
many  have  l>een  deceived,  for  the  eye  retains  its  j)crfcct  trans- 
parency. Here  also  medical  treatment  is  of  no  avail. 

The  scroTis  membranes  juc  of  great  importance.  The  braitt 


and  spinal  marrow,  with  the  origins  of  the  nerves,  arc  sur- 
rounded by  them;  so  are  the  heart,  the  Jungs,  tlie  iutestinal 
canal,  and  Uic  organs  whose  office  it  is  to  prejiare  tlie  genera- 
tive fluid. 

Inflammation  of  the  Drain, — Mail  staggers  fall  under  this 
division.  It  is  inflammation  of  die  meninges,  or  envelopes  of 
the  hraiii,  produced  by  over-exertion,  or  by  any  of  tlie  causes 
of  general  fever,  and  it  is  cliaracterised  by  tlie  wildest  delirium. 
Nutliing  but  the  most  jjrofuse  blood-letting,  active  purgation, 
and  blistering  the  bead,  will  afTurd  the  slightest  hope  of  success. 
Tetanus,  or  Locked  Jaw,  is  a constant  spasm  of  all  tlie  voluntary 
muscles,  and  particularly  those  of  tlie  neck,  the  spine,  and  the 
head,  arising  from  the  injury  of  some  nerrous  fllrril — that  in- 
jury spreading  to  the  origin  of  tlie  nerve— the  brain  becoming 
aflected,  and  universal  and  unbroken  spasmodic  action  being 
the  result.  Bleeding,  physicking,  blistering  the  course  of  the 
spine,  and  the  administration  of  opium  in  enonnoui  dotes,  will 
alone  give  any  chance  of  cure.  Epilepsy  is  not  a frequent  dis- 
ease in  the  horse,  but  it  seldom  admits  of  cure.  It  is  also  very 
apt  to  return  at  the  most  distant  and  uncertain  intervals.  Pal^ 
is  the  suspension  of  nervous  power.  It  is  usually  confined  to 
the  hinder  limbs,  and  sometimes  to  one  limb  only.  Bleeding, 
physicking,  antimonial  medicines,  and  blistering  of  tbe  spine, 
are  most  likely  to  produce  a cure,  but  they  too  often  utterly  fail 
of  success.  Rabies,  or  madness,  is  evidently  a disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  and,  once  being  developed,  is  altogether  without 
remedy.  The  utter  destruction  of  the  bitten  part  with  tbe  lunar 
caustic,  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  woimd,  will  however,  in 
a great  majority  of  cases,  prevent  that  development 

Pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  serous  covering  of  the  lungs 
and  the  lining  of  the  cavity  of  tlie  chest,  is  generally  connected 
with  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs ; but  it  occa- 
sionally exists  independent  of  any  state  of  those  organs.  The 
pulse  is  in  this  case  hard  and  full,  instead  of  being  oppressed ; 
tlie  extremities  are  not  so  intensely  cold  as  in  pneumonia; 
the  membrane  of  the  nose  is  little  reddened,  and  the  sides  are 
tender.  It  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  accurately  between  the 
two,  because  in  pleurisy  more  active  purgation  may  be  pursued, 
and  tlie  effect  of  counter-irritants  will  be  greater,  from  their 
proximity  to  the  seat  of  disease.  Copious  bleedings  and  seda- 
tives here  also  should  be  bad  recourse  to.  It  is  in  connexion 
with  pleurisy  that  a serous  fluid  is  effused  in  tbe  chest,  tbe 
existence  and  the  extent  of  which  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
practised  ear,  and  which  in  many  cases  may  be  safely  evacu- 
ated. 

The  heart  is  surrounded  by  a serous  membrane,  the  pericar- 
dium, that  secretes  a fluid,  the  interposition  of  which  prevents 
any  injurious  friction  or  concussion  in  tlie  constant  action  of 
this  organ.  If  this  fluid  increases  to  a great  degree,  it  consti- 
tutes dropsifof  the  heart,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  im- 
peded or  destroyed.  In  an  early  stage  it  is  difficult  to  detect, 
and  in  every  stage  difficult  to  cure. 

The  heart  itself  is  often  diseose<l  ; it  sympatliises  with  the 
inflammatory  affection  of  every  organ,  and  therefore  is  it- 
self occasionally  inflamed.  Carditis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
heart,  is  characterised  by  the  strength  of  its  pulsations,  the  tre- 
mor of  wliich  can  be  seen,  and  die  sound  can  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  several  yards.  Sjicedy  and  copious  blood-letting 
will  afibrd  tlic  only  hojic  of  cure  in  such  a case. 

The  outer  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  composed  of 
a serous  membrane,  the  jioritoncum,  which  adds  strengtli  and 
firmness  to  their  textures,  attaches  and  supjxirts  and  confines 
them  ill  their  rcsjiectivc  places,  and  secretes  a fluid  that  pre- 
vents all  injurious  friction  lielwecn  them.  This  coat  is  exceed- 
ingly subject  to  inflammation,  which  is  somewhat  gradual  in 
its  approach.  I'he  pulse  is  quickened,  but  small ; the  legs 
cold ; the  belly  tender ; there  is  constant  jiain,  and  every  motion 
increases  it : tlicrc  is  also  rapid  and  great  prostration  of  strengtli. 
These  symptoms  will  sufficiently  characterise  prrttonenl in/lam- 
matiun.  Bleeding,  a|»erlciit  injections,  and  extensive  counter- 
irritation  will  aflbrd  the  only  hojie  of  cure. 

The  time  for  castration  varies  according  to  the  breed  and 
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destiny  of  the  horse.  On  the  farmer’s  colt  it  may  be  effected 
when  the  animal  is  not  more  than  four  or  dvc  mouths  old,  and 
it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  n fatal  case  tlicn  occurs.  For 
otlier  horses,  much  depends  on  their  growth,  and  particularly 
on  the  development  of  their  fore  quarters.  Little  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  the  old  mode  of  castrating,  except  the 
opening  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  divbion  of  the  cord  by  the 
knife,  instead  of  the  heated  iron. 

SynoviaJ  or  Joint  membrafies  are  interposed  between  the 
divisions  of  the  bones,  and  frequently  between  the  tendons,  in 
order  to  secrete  a certain  fluid  that  shall  facilitate  motion  and 
obviate  friction.  Occasionally  the  membrane  is  lacerated,  and 
the  sjmovia  escapes.  This  is  termed  opened  jointt  and  violent 
inflammation  rapidly  ensues.  The  duty  of  the  practitioner  is 
to  close  this  opening  as  quickly  as  possible.  Nothing  is  so 
effectual  here  as  the  application  of  the  cautery.  A great 
deal  of  inflammation  and  engorgement  are  produced  around 
the  opening,  partially,  if  not  altogether,  closing  it  j or  at  least 
enabling  the  coagulated  synovia  to  occupy  and  obliterate  it. 
Perhaps,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  result,  the  whole  of  the 
joint  should  be  blistered.  After  this  a bandage  should  be 
firmly  applied,  and  kept  on  as  long  as  it  is  wanted.  If  there  is 
any  secondary  eruption  of  tlie  synovia,  the  cautery  must  again 
be  Iiad  recourse  to. 

The  Navicular  Disease  is  a bruise,  or  inflammation,  or  per- 
haps destruction,  of  tlie  cartilage  of  the  navicular  bone,  where 
the  flexor  tendon  of  the  foot  passes  over  it  in  order  to  reach  the 
coflin-bone.  The  veterinary  surgeon  can  alone  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence and  proper  treatment  of  this  disease.  Spavin  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  inner  side  of  the  hock.  The  splint-bones  support 
the  inferior  layer  of  those  of  the  hock,  and  as  they  sustain 
a very  unequal  degree  of  concussion  and  weight,  the  cartilagi- 
nous substance  which  unites  ^lem  to  the  shank-bone  takes  on 
inflammation.  It  becomes  bony  instead  of  cartilaginous,  and  the 
disposition  to  this  change  being  set  up  in  the  part,  bony  matter 
continues  to  be  deposited,  until  a very  considerable  enlargement 
takes  place,  known  by  the  name  of  spavin,  and  there  is  consi- 
derable lameness  in  the  hock-joint.  The  bony  tumour  is 
blistered,  and  probably  fired,  but  there  is  no  diminution  of  the 
lameness  until  the  parts  have  adapted  themselves,  after  a con- 
siderable process  of  time,  to  the  altered  duty  required  of  them, 
and  then  the  lameness  materially  diminishes,  and  the  horse 
becomes,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  useful.  Curb  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  back  of  the  hock,  three  or  four  inches  be- 
low its  point.  It  is  a strain  of  the  ligament  which  there  binds 
the  tendons  down  in  their  place.  The  patient  should  be  sub- 
jected to  almost  absolute  rest  \ a blister  should  be  applied  over 
the  back  of  the  tumour,  and,  occasionally,  firing  will  be  re- 
quisite to  complete  the  cure.  Near  the  fetlock,  and  where  the 
tendons  are  exposed  to  injury  from  pressure  or  friction,  little 
bags  or  sacs  are  placed,  from  which  a lubricating  mucous  fluid 
constantly  escapes.  In  the  violent  tasks  which  the  horse  occa- 
sionally has  to  perform  these  become  bruised  and  inflamed, 
and  enlarged  and  hardened,  and  are  termed  windgalls.  They 
blemish  the  horse,  but  are  no  cause  of  lameness  after  the  in- 
flammation has  subsided,  unless  they  become  very  much 
enlarged.  The  cautery  will  then  be  the  best  cure.  Immedi- 
ately above  the  hock  enlargements  of  a similar  nature  are 
sometimes  found,  and,  as  they  project  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, they  are  termed  thorough-pins.  Tliey  arc  seldom  a 
cause  of  lameness,  but  they  indicate  great  and  perhaps  injurious 
exertion  of  the  joint.  On  the  inside  of  the  hock  a tumour  of 
this  kind,  but  of  a more  serious  nature,  is  found.  It  is  one  of 
these  enlarged  mucous  bags,  but  very  deeply  seated  and  the 
subcutaneous  vein  of  the  hock  passing  over  it.  The  course  of  the 
blood  through  the  vein  is  thus  in  some  measure  arrested,  and  a 
portion  of  the  vessel  becomes  distended.  This  is  a serious  evil, 
since,  from  the  deep-seatedness  of  the  mucous  bag,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  act  effectually  upon  it.  It  is  termed  bog  or 
blood  spavin. 

The  cellular  tissue  which  fills  the  interstices  of  the  various 
organs,  or  enters  into  their  texture,  is  the  seat  of  many  discuses. 


From  the  badness  of  the  hai'ness,  or  the  brutality  of  the  attend- 
ant, the  poll  of  the  horse  becomes  contused.  Inflammation  is 
setup,  considerable  swelling  ensues.  An  ulcerative  process  soon 
commences,  and  chasms  and  sinuses  of  the  most  frightful  extent 
begin  to  be  formed.  The  withers  also  are  occasionally  bruised, 
and  the  same  process  takes  place  there,  and  sinuses  penetrate 
deep  beneath  the  shoulder,  and  the  bones  of  tlie  withers  are 
frequently  exposed.  These  abscesses  are  termed  poll  evil  and 
Jistulous  withers,  and  in  the  treatment  of  them  the  horse  is  often 
tortured  to  a dreadful  extent.  A better  mode  of  management 
has  however  been  introduced  ; setons  are  passed  through  the 
most  dependent  parts ; no  collection  of  sanious  fluid  is  per- 
mitted to  exist,  and  milder  stimulants  are  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ulcer. 

An  abscess  of  a peculiar  character  is  found  between  the 
branches  of  tlie  lower  jaw  in  young  horses.  It  is  preceded  by 
some  degree  of  fever.  It  is  usually  slow  in  its  progress,  but  at 
length  it  attains  a considerable  size,  including  the  whole  of  the 
cellular  tissue  in  that  neighbourhood.  There  is  one  uniform 
mass  of  tumefaction.  This  is  strangles.  It  seems  to  be  an 
eflort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  something  that  oppresses  the 
constitution,  and  the  treatment  of  it  is  now  simple  and  effectual. 
It  is  encouraged  by  fomentations  and  blisters.  It  is  punc- 
tured as  soon  as  the  fluctuation  of  a fluid  within  it  can  be 
fairly  detected — the  pus  speedily  escapes,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter. 

Farcy, — hile  the  arterial  capillaries  are  engaged  in 
building  up  the  frame,  the  absorbents  are  employed  in  re- 
moving that  which  is  not  only  useless,  but  would  be  poison- 
ous and  destructive.  I'licy  take  up  the  matter  of  glan- 
ders and  of  every  ulcerating  surface,  and  they  are  occa- 
sionally irritated,  inflamed,  and  ulcerated  from  tlie  acrimo- 
nious nature  of  the  poison  which  they  carry.  The  absorbents 
are  funiished  with  numerous  valves.  The  fluid  is  for  a while 
arrested  by  them,  and  there  the  inflammation  is  greatest,  and 
ulceration  takes  place.  This  is  the  history  of  the  farcy  cords 
and  buds.  Farcy  is  a highly  contagious  disease,  whether  or 
not  it  be  connected  with  glanders.  It,  however,  occasionally 
admits  of  cure  from  the  application  of  the  cautery  to  the  buds, 
and  the  administration  of  tlie  corrosive  sublimate  or  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  iritenially. 

The  skin  of  the  horse  is  subject  to  various  diseases.  Large 
pimples  or  lumps  suddenly  appear  on  it,  and,  after  re- 
maining a few  days,  the  cuticle  peels  off,  and  a circular 
scaly  spot  is  left.  This  is  called  surfeit.  The  cause  is  ob- 
scure, but  principally  referrible  to  indigestion.  A slight 
bleeding  will  always  be  serviceable.  Physic  rarely  does 
good,  but  alteratives  composed  of  nitre,  black  antimony, 
and  sulphur  will  be  very  beneficial.  Mange  is  a disease  of 
a diflerent  character.  It  is  the  curse  of  the  stable  into 
which  it  enters,  for  it  will  almost  certainly  affect  every 
horse.  Thorough  dressings  with  Barbadoes  tar  and  linseed- 
oil,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  three  of  tlie 
latter,  will  be  [the  most  eflectual  external  application,  while 
alteratives  and  physic  should  be  given  internally.  Hide^ 
hound  is  a very  appropriate  term  for  the  peculiar  sticking  of 
the  hide  to  the  ribs  when  a horse  is  out  of  condition.  The 
subcutaneous  adipose  matter  is  all  absorbed.  The  alterative 
above  recommended  will  be  very  useful  here. 

The  legs,  and  the  hind  ones  more  than  the  fore  ones,  are  sub- 
ject to  frequent  and  great  and  obstinate  swellings,  attended  by 
great  pain  and  considerable  fever.  It  is  acute  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  substance  of  the  legs.  Physic  and  diuretics, 
and  tonics  if  there  is  the  slightest  appearance  of  debility,  are 
the  proper  means  of  cure.  Friction  and  bandages  will  also  be 
useful  occasionally.  There  Is  no  disease  in  which  the  farrier 
and  the  groom  do  greater  mischief  than  in  this. 

Grease  is  an  undue  secretion  of  the  fluid  which  was  de- 
signed to  lubricate  the  skin  of  the  heels,  and  that  secretion 
is  also  altered  in  quality.  The  hind  legs  begin  to  swell — 
a fluid  exudes  from  the  heels — the  hairs  ofl  the  heels  become 
erect  like  so  many  bristles,  and  the  skin  of  Uie  heel  is  hot  and 
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greasy.  Soon  afterwanls  cracks  appear  across  tlic  lieel : they 
discharge  a tluck  ami  ofiensive  mat(er,  and  llieii  deepen. 
They  spread  up  the  leg,  and  so  does  tlie  tumefaction  of  the 
part.  In  process  of  time  the  skin,  inflamed  and  ulcerated, 
undergoes  an  alteration  of  structure;  prominences  or  granu- 
lations appear  on  it,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a collection 
of  grapes,  or  the  skin  of  a piiie-a])ple.  They  increase,  and  a 
foetid  discharge  appears  from  the  crevices  between  them. 

The  cause  is  generally  neglect  of  the  horse.  He  is  suffered 
to  stand  in  the  stable  with  his  heels  cold  and  wet,  which 
necessarily  disposes  them  to  inflammation  and  disease. 

In  the  first  stage  of  grease,  bran  or  turnip  or  carrot  poul- 
tices will  be  serviceable,  with  moderate  physic.  I hen  astrin- 
gents must  be  employed,  and  the  best  aie  alum  or  sulpliate  of 
copper  in  powder,  mixed  with  several  times  the  quantity  of 
Bole  Armenian,  and  sprinkled  on  the  sores.  These  should  be 
alternated  every  three  or  four  days.  The  grapy  heels  arc  a 
disgrace  to  the  stable  in  which  they  are  found,  and  admit  not 
of  radical  cure. 

Spiints  are  bony  enlargements,  generally  on  the  inside  of  the 
leg,  arising  from  undue  pressure  on  the  inner  splint-bone, 
and  this  eitlier  caused  by  the  natural  conformation  of  die  leg 
or  violent  blows  on  it.  These  excrescences  will  often  gradually 
disappear,  or  will  yield  to  a simple  operation,  or  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  hydriodate  of  potash  or  blister  ointments. 
SprawSf  if  neglected,  occasionally  become  very  serious  evils. 
Rest,  warm  fomentations,  poultices,  or,  in  bad  cases,  blister- 
ing, are  the  usual  remedies.  JVmdguUs^  if  they  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  or  accompanied  by  much  inflammation  or  lame- 
ness, will  find  in  a blister  the  most  effectual  remedy.  Sprains 
of  the  fetlock  demand  prompt  and  severe  blistering.  Nothing 
short  of  this  will  produce  a permanent  cure.  Sprains  of  the 
pastern  andcoffvn-joints  demand  still  more  prompt  and  decisive 
treatment.  If  neglected  or  inefficiently  managed,  the  neigh- 
bouring ligaments  will  be  involved,  more  extensive  inflammation 
will  be  set  up,  and  bony  matter,  under  the  name  of  ring‘bonej 
will  spread  over  the  pasterns  and  cartilages  of  the  foot.  Firing 
alone  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  efficient  here. 

Inflammation  of  the  foot,  or  acute  founder. — In  speaking  of 
the  structure  of  the  foot,  tlie  laminae,  or  fleshy  plates  on  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  coffin-bone,  were  described.  From  over- 
exertion,  or  undue  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  or  sudden  change 
from  cold  to  heat,  inflammation  of  these  lamina}  is  apt  to  occur, 
and  a dreadfully  painful  disease  it  is.  It  is  easily  detected 
by  the  heat  of  the  feet,  and  the  torture  which  is  produced 
by  the  slightest  touch  of  the  hammer.  The  shoe  must  be  re- 
moved, the  sole  well  pared  out,  plentiful  bleeding  from  the  toe 
had  recourse  to,  the  foot  well  poulticed,  and  cooling  medicines 
resorted  to.  The  bleeding  should  be  repeated  if  manifest 
benefit  is  not  procured,  and  cloths  dipped  in  dissolved  nitre, 
which  are  colder  than  the  common  poultice,  should  be  sub- 
stituted, After  lids  a poultice  around  the  foot  and  pastern 
should  succeed.  Little  food  sliould  be  given,  and  that  must 
consist  of  green  meat  or  mashes. 

I^umir.ed  Feet. — This  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  inflamed 
feet.  The  sole  of  the  foot  becomes  flattened,  or  even  convex, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  weight  above.  There  is  no  cure  here, 
and  the  only  palliation  of  the  evil  is  obtained  from  the  appli- 
cation of  a slioe  so  beveled  ofl’  from  the  crust  that  it  shall  not 
press  upon  or  touch  the  sole.  This,  however,  is  only  a tem- 
porary palliation,  for  tlie  sole  will  continue  to  project,  and  the 
horse  will  be  useless. 

Contracted  Feet. — By  this  is  meant  an  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  foot,  and  a gradual  narrowing  os  the  heels  are  ap- 
proached ; and,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  tliis,  a dimi- 
mitiun  of  the  width  of  the  foot  and  a concavity  of  the  sole.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  whole  of  tlie  foot,  including  the  coffin-bone, 
becomes  narrowed,  and  consequently  elongated.  I'liis  change 
of  form  is  accompanied  by  coiisidcrahlc  pain ; the  action  of 
the  horse  is  altered;  there  is  a shortened  tread,  and  a hesitating 
way  of  putting  the  foot  to  the  ground. 

Tlie  frog  and  heel  would  expand  when  the  wciglit  of  the 


horse  descends  and  is  thrown  upon  Ujcm,  but  the  milling  of  the 
shoe  at  the  heels  prevents  it.  Thence  the  j)ain  and  lameness, 
Mr.  'I'urner  of  Regent-street  obviates  this  by  a very  simple  me- 
thod. Hi*  puts  four  or  five  nails  in  the  shoe  on  the  outside,  and 
only  two  on  tlie  inside.  Tliere  is  tlien  sufficient  room  for  die 
natural  expansion  to  take  ]dace,  and  the  foot  and  action  of  the 
horse  arc  little  or  not  at  all  changed.  Tliis  is  an  admiralde 
contrivance,  and  recourse  should  always  l>e  had  to  it. 

The  Navicular  Joint  Diteau. — There  are  many  horses  with 
open  and  well-formed  feet  that  are  lame.  In  every  motion  of 
the  foot  there  is  a great  deal  of  action  between  the  navicular 
bone  and  the  flexor  tendon  which  passes  over  it  in  order  to 
be  inserted  into  the  navicular  Ixme.  From  concussion  or 
violent  motion,  the  membrane  or  the  cartilage  which  cot'crs 
the  navicular  bone  is  bruised  or  abraded,  the  horse  becomes 
lame,  and  often  continues  so  for  life,  lids  disease  admits  of 
remedy  to  a very  considerable  extent : no  one,  however,  but  a 
skilful  veterinary  surgeon  is  capable  of  successfully  undertak- 
ing it. 

Sund‘cruck  is  a division  of  the  cnist  of  the  hoof  from  tlie 
upper  part  of  it  downward.  It  bespeaks  brittleness  of  the  foot, 
and  often  arises  from  a single  false  step.  If  the  crack  has  not 
penetrated  througli  the  horn,  it  must  nevertheless  be  pared 
fairly  out,  and  generally  a coating  of  pitch  should  be  bound 
round  the  foot.  If  the  crack  has  reached  the  quick,  that  must 
be  done  which  ought  to  be  done  in  every  case — a skilful  sur- 
geon should  be  consulted,  otherwise  false  quarter  may  eusue. 

False  Quarter  is  a division  of  the  ligament  by  which  the 
crust  is  secreted.  It  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  sand-crack,  and 
exceedingly  dilficult  of  cure. 

Tread  or  Ovejreach  is  a clumsy  habit  of  setting  one  foot  upon 
or  bruising  the  other.  It  should  immediately  and  carefully 
be  attended  to,  or  a had  case  of  quittor  may  ensue. 

Quiltor  is  tlie  formation  of  little  pipes  between  the  crust  and 
the  hoof,  by  means  of  which  the  purulent  m.otter  secreted  from 
some  wound  beneath  the  crust  makes  its  cscajie.  The  healing 
of  this,  and  of  every  species  of  prick  or  ustund  in  the  sole  or 
ci-ust,  is  often  exceedingly  difficult. 

Corns  are  said  to  exist  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot 
between  the  external  crust  and  the  bars  is  unnaturally  con- 
tracted and  becomes  inflamed.  Corns  are  the  consequence  of 
continued  and  unnatural  pressure.  The  thorough  cure  of 
corns  will  put  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator  to  the  trial. 

Tltnish  is  the  consequence  of  unnatural  pressure  on  the  frog. 
It  is  the  cause  and  the  etfect  of  contraction,  whether  it  is 
found  in  the  heels  of  the  fore  feet  or  the  hinder  ones.  It  is  not 
difficult  of  cure  when  taken  in  time,  but  when  neglected  it 
often  becomes  a very  serious  matter. 

Canker  is  the  consequence  of  thrush,  or  indeed  of  almost 
every  disease  of  tlie  foot.  It  is  attended  by  a greater  or  less 
separation  of  horn,  which  sometimes  leaves  (he  whole  of  the 
sole  bare.  This  also,  like  the  diseases  of  the  foot  generally, 
is  difiicuU  of  cure. 

Few  things  arc  mom  neglected,  and  yet  of  greater  import- 
ance to  tlie  comfort  and  durability  of  the  horse,  Uiaii  a proj)cr 
system  of  Shoeing.  It  is  necessary  (hat  the  foot  should  l»c 
defended  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  roads,  but  tliat  very 
defence  too  often  entails  on  the  {mimal  a degree  of  injury  and 
suficring  scarcely  credible.  The  shoe  is  lixed  to  tlic  foot, 
and  often  interferes  with  and  limits  the  Wutifnl  exiiansi- 
bility  of  that  organ,  and  thus  causes  much  unnecessary  con- 
cussion and  mischief. 

Tlie  shoe  of  a healthy  foot  should  ofier  n perfectly  flat  sur- 
face to  the  ground.  The  hearing  or  weight  of  the  horse  will 
then  be  diflused  over  the  surface  of  the  shoe,  and  there  will 
he  no  injurious  accumulation  of  it  on  diflerent  points.  Too 
often,  however,  there  is  a convexity  towards  the  inner  edge, 
whicii  causes  an  inequality  of  bearing,  and  breaks  and  de- 
stroys the  crust.  Round  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoe,  and 
extended  over  Iwo-lhirds  of  it  on  the  lower  surface,  a groove 
is  sunk,  tiirnugh  which  juiss  tlic  nails  for  the  fastening  of  the 
shoe.  At  first  they  somewhat  project,  but  they  oic  soon  worn 
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down  to  the  level  of  the  shoe,  which  in  the  healthy  foot  should 
not  vary  from  tlie  heel  to  the  toe. 

The  width  of  the  shoe  will  depend  on  that  of  the  foot.  The 
general  rule  is  that  it  sliould  protect  the  sole  from  injury,  and 
be  ns  wide  at  the  heel  as  the  frog  will  permit. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  shoe  should  be  differently  formed. 
It  should  be  flat  along  the  upper  end,  outer  supporting  the 
crust,  or,  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  the  liorse,  and  widest  at 
the  heel,  so  as  to  meet  and  withstand  the  shock  of  tlie  bars  and 
the  crust.  The  inner  portion  of  the  shoe  should  be  beveled  ofl*, 
in  order  that,  in  the  descent  of  the  sole,  that  part  of  the  foot 
may  not  be  bruised.  The  owner  of  the  horse  should  occa- 
sioiially  be  present  when  the  shoes  are  removed,  and  he  will  be 
too  often  suqjrised  to  see  how  far  the  smith,  almost  wilfully, 
deviates  from  the  right  constmetion  of  this  apparently  simple 
apparatus.  The  beveled  shoe  is  a little  more  troublesome  to 
make  ajid  to  apply  than  that  which  is  often  used  by  the 
village  smith,  but  it  will  be  tlie  ow!ier  s fault  if  his  directions 
are  not  implicitly  obeyed. 

Even  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  shoeing  the 
eye  of  the  master  or  the  trustworthy  groom  will  be  requisite. 
The  shoe  is  often  tom  from  the  foot  in  a most  violent  and 
cruel  way.  Scarcely  half  the  clenches  are  raised  when  the 
smith  seizes  the  shoe  with  his  pincers,  and  forcibly  wrenches 
it  off.  The  shrinking  of  the  horse  will  tell  how  much  he 
suffers,  and  the  fragments  of  the  crust  will  also  afford  sufH- 
cient  proofs  of  the  mischief  tliat  has  been  done,  especially 
when  it  is  recollected  that  every  nall-hole  is  enlarged  by  this 
brutal  force,  and  tlie  future  safety  of  the  shoe  to  a greater  or 
less  degree  weakened,  and  pieces  of  the  nail  are  sometimes 
left  in  the  substance  of  the  crust,  which  become  the  cause  of 
future  disease. 

In  the  paring  out  of  the  foot,  also,  there  is  frequently  great 
mischief  done.  The  formidable  hiittera  is  still  often  found  in 
the  smithy  of  the  country  farrier,  although  it  is  banished  from 
the  practice  of  every  respectable  operator.  A worse  evil,  how* 
ever,  remains.  By  the  butteris  much  of  the  sole  was  inju- 
riously removed,  and  the  foot  was  occasionally  weakened,  but 
the  drawiug’knifis  frequently  left  a portion  of  sole  suflicient  to 
destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  foot,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  contraction,  corns,  and  permanent  lameness.  One  object 
then  of  the  looker-on  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  the 
foot.  On  the  descent  of  the  crust,  when  the  foot  is  placed  on 
tlie  ground,  depends  tlie  ela.sticity  and  healthy  state  of  the 
foot,  ami  that  may  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  the  yield- 
ing of  the  sole,  although  to  a very  slight  degree,  when  it  is 
strongly  prcs.<5cd  upon  with  the  thumb.  The  sole  being  paved 
out,  the  cnist  on  cacli  side  may  he  lowered,  but  never  reduced 
to  a level  with  the  sole,  otherwise  this  portion  will  be  exposed 
to  continual  injury. 

The  heeU  often  suffer  considerably  from  tlie  carelessness  or 
ignorance  of  the  smith.  The  weight  of  the  horse  is  not  thrown 
equably  on  them,  but  considerably  more  on  the  inner  than  the 
outer  quarter.  The  consequence  of  tliis  is  that  the  inner  heel 
is  worn  down  more  than  the  outer,  and  the  fouiulation  is  laid 
for  tenderness  and  ulceration.  The  smith  is  too  often  inattentive 
to  this,  and  pares  away  an  equal  quantity  of  horn  from  the 
inner  and  outer  heel,  leaving  tlie  former  weaker  and  lower, 
and  less  able  to  support  the  weight  thrown  upon  it. 

Mention  lias  already  been  made  of  tlic  use  of  the  bars  in 
admitting  and  yet  limiting  to  its  proper  extent  the  expansion 
of  the  foot.  The  smith  in  llic  majority  of  country  forges,  and 
in  too  many  oi  those  lliat  disgrace  the  metropolis,  seems  to 
have  waged  interminable  war  with  tlicse  portions  of  the  foot, 
ami  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  pare  them  down, 
or  perfectly  destroy  ihem,  forgetting,  or  never  having  learned, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  bars  necessarily  leads  to  contraction 
by  removing  the  chief  impediment  to  it. 

The  horn  between  the  crust  and  the  bar  sliould  be  well 
pared  out.  Every  one  accustomed  to  horses  must  have  ob- 
served the  great  relief  that  is  given  to  the  horse  with  corns  wlieri 
tills  angle  is  pared  out,  and  yet,  from  some  fatality,  the  smith 


rarely  leaves  it  where  nature  placed  it,  but  cuts  away  every 
portion  of  it. 

The  true  function  of  the  frog  is  easily  understood.  It  gives 
security  to  the  tread,  and  contributes  to  the  expansion  of  the 
heels;  but  the  smith,  although  these  coses  come  before  him 
eveiy  day,  seems  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the  course  wliicb  be 
should  pursue,  and  either  leaves  the  frog  almost  untouched, 
ami  then  it  becomes  bruised  and  injured,  or  be  pares  it  away 
so  that  it  cannot  come  into  contact  with  the  ground,  and  con- 
sequently is  not  enabled  to  do  its  duty. 

The  owner  of  the  horse  will  therefore  find  it  his  interest 
occasionally  to  visit  the  forge,  and,  guided  by  the  simple 
principles  which  have  been  stated,  he  will  seldom  err  in  his 
opinion  of  what  is  going  forward  there.  He  should  impress 
two  principles  deeply  on  his  mind,  that  a great  deal  more 
depends  on  the  paring  out  of  the  foot  than  in  the  construction 
of  the  shoe : that  few  shoes,  except  they  press  upon  the  sole,  or 
are  made  shamefully  bad,  will  lame  tlie  horse,  but  that  be 
may  be  very  cosily  lamed  by  an  ignorant  or  improper  paring 
out  of  the  foot. 

Where  the  owner  of  tlie  horse  has  suflicient  influence  with 
the  smith,  he  will  Hnd  it  .'advisable  always  to  have  a few  sets 
of  shoes  ready  made.  Much  time  will  be  saved,  in  cose  of 
accident,  and  there  will  not  he,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the 
cutting  and  paring  and  injuring  of  the  foot,  in  order  to  make 
it  fit  the  shoe.  More  injury  than  would  be  readily  believed  is 
done  to  the  foot  by  contriving  to  get  on  it  too  small  a shoe. 

dips  are  often  necessary,  in  order  more  securely  to  fasten 
the  shoe.  They  are  little  portions  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
shoe  hammered  out,  and  turned  up  on  the  crust,  and  fitted  in 
a little  depression  made  in  the  crust.  They  prevent  the  shoe 
from  being  loosened  or  torn  off,  both  in  rapid  action  and  heavy 
draught,  and  are  therefore  used  on  all  heavy,  and  on  many 
light  horses.  Tliey  are  sometimes  placed  oii  the  side  of  the 
shoe,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarters,  and  on  all  horses 
that  are  accustomed  to  paw  violently  with  their  feet.  Neces- 
sity alone,  however,  will  justify  their  use. 

The  calkin  is  a prolongation  and  turning  down  of  the  slioe 
at  the  heel,  enabling  tlie  animal  to  dig  his  toe  more  firmly  into 
the  ground,  and  with  more  advantage  throw  his  weight  into 
the  collar;  but  it  is  an  abominable  ami  most  injudicious  prac- 
tice to  place  the  calkin  on  one  side  alone,  as  is  too  often  done : 
an  unequal  direction  and  distribution  of  the  weight  and 
bearing  of  the  foot  is  often  given,  which  is  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  mischief.  Few  are  the  cases  which  will  justify  the 
use  of  calkins  on  tlie  fore  feet,  or  even  on  the  liind  feet,  except 
they  are  of  equal  height  on  each  foot,  and  few  things  are  more 
injurious  to  the  foot  of  the  horse  than  wearing  the  same  shoe 
more  than  three  weeks  or  a month,  let  the  work  be  heavy  or 
light.  The  shoe  should  never  be  heavier  than  the  work  absolutely 
requires.  This  is  acknowledged  in  the  shoe  of  the  hunter  and 
the  racer,  and  will  tell  in  every  horse  after  a hard  day’s  work. 

The  bar-shoe  is  indispensable  in  every  large  stable.  It  is  a 
very  simple  contrivance,  being  iiotliing  more  than  the  continu- 
ation of  the  common  shoe  over  the  heels.  The  bearing  of  the 
shoe  may  thus  be  taken  off  from  every  weak  and  tender  part  of 
the  foot,  and  be  either  thrown  on  some  other  point  wliicb  is 
belter  able  to  bear  the  pressure,  or  diffused  over  the  foot.  It  is 
indispensable  in  cases  of  bad  corns,  which  are  llms  protected 
from  injury*;  in  sand-crack,  the  pressure  may  be  removed  from 
cither  or  both  sides  of  tlic  fissure  ; pumiced  feet  may  be  raised 
by  this  shoe  above  the  possibility  of  injury ; and  in  thrush 
and  in  canker  not  only  is  the  weight  thrown  oft'  tlic  diseased 
part,  but  any  kind  of  dressing  may  be  easily  retained  on  the 
sore.  It  is  a shoe,  however,  that  cannot  be  safely  used  for  any 
considerable  time,  or,  at  least,  it  requires  occasional  or  even 
frequent  change,  on  account  of  its  being  gradually  pressed 
down  on  the  sore  part  beneath.  Bar-shoes  are  not  [safe  for 
use  when  much  speed  is  required,  ami  they  arc  dangerous 
when  frost  is  on  the  ground. 

The  tip  is  a very  dift'erent  kind  of  shoe.  Urcaches  but  half 
round  the  crust.  It  is  used  when  the  horse  is  at  gross ; and, 
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the  quarten  of  thii  shoe  iK^ing  imfettercil,  llie  coiilructeil  foot 
is  sometimes  enabled  to  regain  its  natural  oj)cn  state.  It  has 
been  tried  for  road'Workj  but,  as  inighL  naturally  l>e  ex- 
jiected,  it  utterly  failed  wlien  often  or  long  used. 

The  Uathn'  *hoi  is  |)riuci|)aUy  or  only  useful  when  the  foot 
has  Iwen  injured  or  inllameil.  It,  to  a considerable  degree, 
breaks  thesliock,  which  would  otherwise  be  painfully  felt  wlien 
the  foot  is  put  on  the  ground.  It  consists  of  a piece  of  leather 
or  felt,  about  an  inch  in  width,  whsch  is  placed  between  the 
crust  and  tlie  shoe,  and  this  very  materially  obviates  concus- 
sion. It  must  not,  however,  be  long  worn,  for  the  nails  cai»- 
not  always  be  driven  securely,  or  there  will  be  h)0  much  play 
upon  them,  or  they  will  become  loosened,  and  the  holes  which 
they  accurately  filled  at  first  will  be  enlarged,  and  the  crust 
will  be  broken  away. 


Tlie  wde  is  sometimes  entirely  covered  with  leather,  Tl»is 
fiiniislnfs  a teiniKirary  defeiuu*  for  the  foot,  l>nt  there  is  much 
insecurity  of  fisleniug — the  tr,w  or  other  dressing  inirMluced 
between  the  sole  luid  tlo*  leather,  is  not  always  c*f]Uiibly  disfri- 
bute<I,  and  frequently  the  stopping  proiluccs  a m «ly  spongy 
horn,  or  gravel  ami  dirt  will  groilu;dl)  accumulate  tMwe*  n tl.e 
leather  and  the  honi,  and  the  foot  will  l/e  c .n  dderably  injured. 

One  other  shoe,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Rercival,  l^e 

mentioned, — ihfthorfe-iaudal.  ItcomlsU  ofa  kirriph  ajij 'iratiis 
sulliciently  light  to  be  carriHi  in  tb^  ^xeket,  and  on 

the  loss  of  a shoe,  can  l>c  ap]died  to  tlie  fimt  in  ih'-  s;  j-m  of  a 
minute,  and  so  securely  attached  to  it  that  the  ^rl-n  n>  iv 
continue  the  chose  to  the  end  of  the  longest  rnn,  'I  I. e 
sandal  has  been  rejieatedly  worn  more  thui  100  mih*5.  It 
may  be  procured  from  any  rejjiectabh  l.ar3.» « n.  da  r. 


fl,  ‘Welsh  Pony;  b,  Shetland  Pony;  c,  (’art  Horkr;  r/,  flnnlcr;  r,  lUcer. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  AND  THE  FUNDING 

SYSTEM. 


EvEBv  iiulividual  member  of  tlie  British  community  is  affected, 
filler  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  operations  of  the  National 
Debt.  It  IS  therefore  desirable  that  every  one  should  be  enabled 
to  form  a clear  conception  regarding  it. 

Nutur«  of  the  National  Debt, 

It  is^  not  easy  to  account  for  tlie  erroneous  ideas  commonly 
entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  this  debt  by  many  persons,  who 
consider  it  as  a deposit  or  treasure,  and  a sign  of  national 
wealth.  Many  among  those  whose  means  of  political  know- 
ledge have  been  circumscribed  imagine  tliat,  when  they  pur- 
chase a certain  amount  of  stock,  they  are  adding  their  mite  to 
a huge  store  of  already  accumulated  wealth;  and  wlien,  to 
use  a common  expression,  tliey  have  “put  their  money  into  the 
Bank,  they  arc  far  from  conceiving  that  they  have  in  fact 
only  been  substituting  themselves  for  others  as  national  credi- 
tors, and  must  depend  for  the  punctual  payment  of  their  divi- 
dends,  not  upon  any  fund  or  treasure  that  exists,  but  upon  the 
ability  of  the  whole  nation  to  pay  them  their  dividends  out  of 
the  productive  labour  of  the  whole  nation,  including  them- 
selves. 

The  term  “Funds,”  it  is  true,  is  not  a happy  one  for  the 
thing  which  it  is  in  tliis  case  employed  to  designate.  MTiat 
should  we  think  of  an  individual  in  common  life  calling  his 
debts  his  funds  ? Perhaps,  after  a little  reHectioii,  such  a per- 
son will  admit  that  the  wspith  can  hardly  be  wealth  belonging 
to  the  state,  which  really  seems  to  be  the  party  that  owes  the 
money;  for  no  man  has  imagination  enough  to  continue  long 
to  believe  seriously  that  cither  individual  or  community  can 
be  the  richer  for  being  very  much  in  debt.  Still,  the  notion 
that  the  funds  are  wealth  has  not  yet  been  driven  altogether  out 
of  bis  head.  If  they  are  not  wealth  to  the  state,  he  will  tell 
you,  they  are  wealth  to  the  creditors  of  the  state— to  the  fund- 
holders, as  they  are  called ; and  these  being  nearly  all  part  of 
the  cornmunity,  is  not  the  community  really  richer  because  of 
this  their  wealth  ? 

This  is  much  the  same  as  the  reasoning  of  the  Irishman 
whom  the  thought  suddenly  struck  of  reducing  the  labour  of 
two  jicrsons  performing  a journey  together  on  foot  to  half  tlie 
usual  amount  by  mounting  the  one  upon  the  other’s  back. 

“ To  be  sure  it  won’t  relieve  both  of  us  at  tlie  same  time,” 
said  he  to  his  friend,  “ but  one  at  least  may  give  his  legs  'a 
holiday,  if  the  other  must  keep  tramping;  and  we  can  take  the 
ride  by  turns.”  The  misfortune  is  that,  in  these  cases,  the 
holiday  to  the  legs  of  the  one  partner  in  the  project  is  anything 
but  a holiday  to  the  back  of  the  otlier.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  nothing  is  gained.  As 
for  the  wealth  of  the  fundholders,  it  consists  entirely  in  a right 
which  belongs  to  them  of  sharing,  to  a certain  extent,  in  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  wealth  and  labour  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  including  themselves.  It  resembles  the  case  of 
any  other  debtor  and  bis  creditor.  The  right  of  the  latter  (so 
long  as  his  interest  is  duly  paid,  and  bis  principal  is  considered 
to  be  safe)  is,  no  doubt,  so  much  wealth  to  him;  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely an  equal  subtraction  of  wealtli  from  the  former.  The 
two  together  are  not  richer  on  account  of  tlie  peculiar  relation 
jii  \v  lie  1 they  stand  to  each  other.  Tiiere  is  not  more  wealth 
between  them  l>ecause  there  is  a debt  between  them.  So  the 
nation,  as  a whole,  is  not  richer  for  owing  to  a portion  of  its 
members  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  not- 
withstanding that  the  said  members  are,  no  doubt,  tlie  richer 


for  having  this  claim  upon  the  nation.  To  the  exact  extent 
hat  they  are  richer,  the  rest  of  the  community,  including 
hemselves  are  poorer.  Their  incomes  are  simply  an  incum- 
brance or  burden  upon  the  incomes  of  the  whole  community, 
as  appears  by  the  fact  that  a sum  of  not  much  less  than  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling  is  every  year  raised  from  the 
na  ion  for  no  other  purpose  except  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the 
debt  which  the  nation  owes. 

Well,  tlien,  our  objector  will  perhaps  still  say,  the  money, 
at  any  rate,  is  neither  thrown  away,  nor  does  it  pass  out  of  our 
own  hands.  At  most  there  is  merely  a transference  of  a por- 
tion oi  the  national  income  from  one  part  of  the  community  to 
another.  Not  a farthing  is  lost:  if  some  are  made  poorer, 
others  are  made  just  as  much  richer  than  tliev  otherwise  woulil 
be,  by  what  lakes  place.  Where,  then,  lies  the  evil  of  the 
national  debt  when  the  whole  case  is  taken  into  view  ? 

The  whole  case  is  not  taken  into  view  in  this  reasoning. 
The  evil  of  the  national  debt  does  not  lie  in  its  having  pro- 
duced a state  of  things  in  which  the  whole  community  is 
largely  indebted  to  a part  of  the  community,  and  is  bound 
every  year  to  pay  to  that  part  a share  of  its  earnings  or  its  in- 
come. For  anything  that  appears,  this  may  be  in  itself  a per- 
fectly unobjectionable  or  a very  expedient  state  of  things.  It 
IS  what  must  exist  to  a large  extent  in  every  country  abound- 
ing in  capital;  and  among  ourselves,  out  of  the  range  of  the 
national  debt  altogether,  it  is  the  express  purpose  of  many  of 
our  commercial  arrangements  to  bring  about  and  to  extend 
such  a state  of  things;  nor  could  many  of  our  most  important 
commercial  speculations  be  carried  on  without  it.  Whenever 
any  man  in  business  has  the  use  of  any  portion  of  capital 
which  does  not  belong  to  himself,  and  for  which  he  pays 
inter^t,  he  is  contributing  to  uphold  tliis  state  of  things,  and 
availing  himself  of  its  advantages.  And  it  is,  no  doubt,  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  for  all  parties 
that  he  should  do  so.  Much  capital  would  otherwise  remain 
altogether  unemployed  and  useless,  both  to  its  possessors  and 
to  the  community;  aiid  not  only  much  capital,  but  much  also 
of  the  best  ability,  ingenuity,  and  capacity  for  active  and 
efficient  industry,  Uiat  exists  in  the  nation.  All  commercial 
associations,  such  as  banking  companies,  insurance  companies, 
canal  and  railroad  companies,  and  others  that  either  trade  or 
cairy  on  any  particular  undertaking  with  money  subscribed  or 
deposited  in  their  bands  by  individuals,  are  instances  of  the 
operation  of  the  sor.^e  system.  In  all  these  cases  the  owners  of 
capital  lend  it  to  others,  who  in  turn  pay  tliem  interest  for  the 
use  of  it;  and  tlie  arrangement  is  manifestly  both  a convenient 
one  for  the  two  parties  more  immediately  concerned,  and  also 
of  great  public  advantage.  How  large  an  amount  altogether 
may  thus  be  paid  iu  this  country  every  year  in  the  form  of 
interest  upon  loans,  dividends  upon  sliares,  profits  upon  invest- 
ments, annuities,  anil  other  returns  for  ca])ital  lent  or  sub- 
scribed, or,  in  other  words,  what  portion  of  the  annual  earnings 
of  those  members  of  the  community  actively  engaged  in  busi- 
ness is  regularly  transferred  under  the  effect  of  such  arrange- 
tneiiU  to  those  not  so  engaged,  there  are  no  means  of  ascerlaiii- 
iiig ; but  undoubtedly  it  must  be  very  great. 

In  the  mere  state  of  things,  therefore,  we  repeat,  which  occa- 
sions such  a transfer  of  the  proceeds  of  industry  from  one  part 
of  the  community  to  another,  there  is  not  necessarily  any  evil. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  the  most  advantageous  and  healthy 
state  of  things  that  can  exist.  The  evil  of  the  national  debt 
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lies  in  another  cotwiilorntion  altogether.  It  lies  in  that  pecu- 
liarity whicli,  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  f.imlmg 
system,  ami  distinguishes  it  from  all  ordinary  borrowiiig-ZAn/ 

the  money  hormt'td  hits  bent  all  spent,  and  is  gone } tliat  is,  it 

lias  not  been  used  as  money  borrowed  by  individuals  or  asso- 
ciations of  individuals  is  used— that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
iitable  employment  to  the  .borrowers,  A company  Msociated 
for  carrying  on  some  commercial  speculation  pays  dividends  to 
its  sharchohlcrs ; but  the  capital  subscribed  is  actually  in  ex- 
istence ; its  productive  powers  are  in  constant  operation  for  the 
supply  of  the  demands  which  the  company  has  to  meet.  ere 
it  otherwise,  the  concern  could  not  go  on.  But,  of  the  immense 
amount  of  money  borrowed  by  the  nation,  and  for  wbicli  it  has 
to  |wy  interest  to  the  lenders,  it  retains  not  one  farthing.  It  is 
paying  all  this  interest  out  of  other  ca]ii1al  altogether — out  of 
capital  which  it  would  have  had  as  well  if  there  had  ^been  no 
national  debt,  and  which,  in  that  case,  it  would  have  had  free 
and  unincumbered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  national  debt 
liad  never  been  created,  the  creditors  of  the  state  would  have 
also  had  all  the  capital  which  they  have  lent  to  Government  in 
their  own  hands,  and  it  would  of  course  have  been  productive 
to  them  invested  in  some  other  way. 

The  case  would  be  a very  diflerent  one  if  the  money  boiTOwed 
by  the  nation  had  really  been  turned  into  a fuiul,  as  the  Ian 
guage  commonly  used  would  imply.  Then,  no  doubt,  the 
interest  might  have  been  paid  without  the  nation  being  thereby 
subjected  to  any  real  burden.  But  the  money  has  always  been 
spent  as  hist  as  it  has  been  received,  and  frequently  even  before 
it  has  been  actually  collected.  Whatever  other  useful  or  neces- 
sary ends  it  may  have  accomplished,  it  has  no  more  gone  to 
form  anything  like  a fund,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
than  if  it  had  been  cast  into  the  sea. 

There  are,  certainly,  other  considerations  to  be  looked  to 
besides  those  to  which  we  liave  been  adverting,  before  we  are 
in  a condition  for  finally  pronouncing  upon  the  whole  question 
of  the  operation  and  efiects,  direct  and  indirect,  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  national  wealth,  of  the  existence  of  the  national 
debt.  There  are,  for  instance,  to  be  taken  into  account  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  employment  given  and  the  stimulus 
applied  to  the  national  industry,  even  by  an  expenditure  on 
the  iiart  of  the  Government  which  was  in  no  degree  regulated 
by  any  views  of  commercial  profit.  There  is  also  to  he  deter- 
mined the  very  difficult  question  of  the  whole  efiects  upon 
prices,  and  upon  the  operations  of  trade  and  commerce  gene- 
rally, produced  by  the  vast  amount  of  Government  securities 
constantly  circulating  in  the  money-market,  and  performing,  at 
least  to  a certain  extent,  the  functions  of  a common  medium  of 
exchange.  These,  however,  are  inquiries  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  in  the  prosecution  of  our  present  design,  wdiich  is  merely 
to  explain  what  the  funds  really  are,  and  to  clear  away  certain 
misconceptions  or  confused  notions  respecting  their  nature  which 
the  name  thej'  are  usually  called  by  has  a tendency  to  generate, 
and  which  are  perhaps  more  widely  prevalent  than  many  persons 
would  suppose. 

Certain  persons  often  speak  very  confidently  of  the  advantage 
which  would  result  to  the  nation  by  wiping  out,  or  “applying 
a sponge,”  as  it  is  significantly  termed,  to  the  national  debt. 
But  such  persons  speak  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  ignorance, 
and  have  clearly  not  considered  the  question.  Others  make 
the  more  moderate  and  qualified  assertion  that  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  would  he  gainers,  and  that  the  losers  would 
be  coin])arativcly  few.  But  those  who  contend  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  would  he  benefited  by  the  unsatisfied 
extinction  of  the  national  debt,  and  would  urge  its  extinction 
on  this  ground,  as  being  precisely  tlic  same  ground  on  which 
many  enactments  are  made,  ouglit  to  show  that  llie  loss  occa- 
f>ioncd  by  such  extinction  will  be  confincil  to  tlic  immediate 
losers,  to  tlic  comparatively  small  lunnher  of  public  creditors. 
But  it  is  easy  to  sliow  tliat  the  loss  would  not  he  confined  to  the 
immediate  losers;  and  this  being  ihe  case,  it  is  impossiiile  to 
l>rove  tliat  such  extinction  will  really  benefit  a great  majority, 
it  might  happen  that  it  would  iu  iu  results  benefit  only  a small 
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...inority  of  the  actual  Kciieration,  or  cren  noltody  at  all ; and 
the  alleKalioii  of  this  i>o««ilile  rcult  it  a sufficient  answer  to  the 
assutniitioii  made  by  tlic  advocates  of  unsatisfied  extinction, 
that  tlie  loss  iiicurreil  would  Ije  conftiied  to  the  immediate  losers, 
and  that  tlicrc  would  Ije  a real  gain  to  tlie  great  majority  of  the 
nation.  Such  'an  unsatisfied  extinclion  would  iu  effect  be  a 
dissolution  of  iniiumcrahle  contracts,  on  tiie  faitliful  performance 
of  which  deiionds  tlic  happiness  of  many  tliousands  who  are  not 
public  creditors.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  tliat  the 
nation  would  not  afterwards  find  it  easy  to  Ixirrow  money  from 
individuals  on  any  reasonable  terms  for  any  purjiose,  however 
generally  useful,  or  any  public  uecewity,  however  urgent. 


HUtory  of  the  National  Dd/t. 

The  national  debt  of  this  country  dates  from  tlie  Revolution 
of  1688,  although  what  we  now  understand  by  tlie  funding 
system  did  not  take  its  commencement  till  a considerable  time 
after  that  event.  All  onr  old  kings  had  been  in  the  l*abit  of 
occasionally  borrowing  money  at  moments  of  exigency,  lint 
never  with  any  view  of  creating  a permanent  national  debt. 
They  borrowed,  as  private  individuals  still  do,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  repaying  the  money  within  a limited  time,  or  ax  soon 
as  they  should  be  able  to  do  so,  and  imder  an  engagement  to 
that  effect.  The  loan  indeed  was  commonly  sought  and  obtained 
in  express  anticipation  of  certain  revenues,  which,  as  soon  as 
they  should  have  become  due,  and  been  collected,  were  to  be 
applied  to  its  discharge.  King  William  111.  likew’ise  at  first 
proceeded  in  the  same  manner.  Sums  of  money  were,  from 
time  to  time,  borrowed  by  the  crown  in  anticipation  of  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  which  had  been  voted  by  parliament;  and 
several  partial  repayments  of  the  sums  thus  borrowed  were 
made.  The  transaction  took  place,  as  heretofore,  under  the 
sole  authority  of  the  crown.  But  even  the  first  loans  that  were 
obtained  for  the  national  sendee  under  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment were  of  the  same  description.  In  the  speech  with  which 
he  opened  liis  second  parliament,  in  March  1690,  King  Wil- 
liam said — “ I have  so  great  a confidence  in  you,  that,  if  no 
quicker  or  more  convenient  way  can  be  found  for  the  raising  of 
ready  money  (wdtliout  which  the  service  [of  the  war  in  Ireland] 
cannot  be  performed),  I shall  be  very  well  content  for  the  pre- 
sent to  have  it  made  such  a fund  of  credit  as  may  be  useful  to 
yourselves,  as  well  as  to  me,  in  this  conjuncture ; not  having 
the  apprehension  but  that  you  will  provide  for  the  taking  off 
all  such  anticipations  as  it  shall  happen  to  fall  under.  In 
conformity  with  this  recommendation,  the  parliament  very  soon 
after  passed  two  acts,  by  which  they  provided  for  the  r-aising  of 
two  sums  of  250,000/.  and  500,000/.  by  loan;  hut  it  was  also 
enacted  that  tlie  money  should  be  repaid  within  three  years, 
and  certain  branches  of  revenue  were  expressly  set  apart  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  .it  this  time,  the 
term  funds  was  applied  in  its  projicr  sense,  not  to  the  money 
borrowed,  but  to  tlie  revenues  thus  appropriated  or  mortgaged 
for  its  repayment. 

o In  these  acts,"  says  a J.icobite  writer  (Salmon,  in  his 
‘Chronological  Historian'),  “there  were  clauses  empowering 
the  king  to  anticijiate  and  liorrow  money  on  his  revenues,  as  lie 
liad  desired  iu  liis  siieecli,  wiiich  was  tlie  first  beginning  of  tlie 
funds,  so  destructive  to  tlie  nation.  Tlic  advice  of  liis  jire- 
tended  friends  was — Borroic  vhnt  yoiican;  themoreyou  bormir, 
the  more  friends  you  make;  interest  is  a stronger  lie  than  prin- 
ciple. Accordingly,  tlie  ministry  gave  wliatcvcr  interest  and 
premiums  were  demanded  for  tlie  loan  of  money  ; and  naval 
stores  and  provisions  were  taken  up  at  30,  -10,  .and  sometimes 
50  jicr  cent.  Tlic  moneyed  men,  and  tliosc  tliat  could  liear 
slock,  doubled  and  trcliled  their  fortunes  in  a very  sliorl  time." 

Allliongli  tlie  acts  in  question,  liowevcr,  no  doniit,  led  to  tlic 
adoption  of  tlie  funding  system,  they  cannot  correctly  lie  s.aid 
to  liavc  begun  th.at  system.  Tlioy  did  not  jimvidc  for  tlie 
funding  of  any  debt,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  expression. 
Nor  can  even  the  snhseqiieni  act  jiassed  in  16‘J3,  for  Ihe  esl.a- 
hlishmciit  of  the  Rank  of  Knghuid,  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  the  Hank  should  inqkc  an  advance  to  Governnicnl  of 


1,200,000/.,  at  an  inlerost  of  eight  per  cent.,  witl.out  the  power 
of  ever  deniamliiig  the  money  back,  unless  the  charter  should 
be  withdrawn,  be  properly  regarded  ns  the  commencement  of 
the  iiresent  mode  of  borrowing.  The  money  thus  obtained  by 
the  state  was  the  price  which  it  received  for  the  grant  of  certain 
privileges  ; and  although  the  slate  retained  the  power  of  revok- 
ing the  privileges  so  granted  after  a certain  time,  on  reiiaying 
the  money,  it  could  hardly  on  that  account  be  considered  as 
constiluling  a debt.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
sum  of  two  millions  obtained,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest, 
^^69^  of  a charter  to  it 

The  war  with  France,  which  broke  out  in  1689,  and  did  not 
tenninate  till  1697,  made  it  necessary,  in  the  course  of  this 
reign,  to  raise  considerable  supplies  beyond  the  amount  which 
was  ouiK  jjossible  to  raise  by  taxes;  and  various  e.\pedients 
were  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  recourse  was  had 
to  lotteries ; sometimes  annuities  for  lives,  or  for  terms  of  years, 
ivere  granted ; sometimes  both  plans  were  combined.  At  last 
also  money  began  to  be  borrowed  simply  on  the  credit  of  cer- 
tain taxes  which  were  imposed  or  set  apart  for  the  payment  of 
1 le  interest  and  the  eventual  liquidation  of  the  debt,  and  which 
It  was  enacted  should  continue  until  it  should  be  wholly  dis- 
charged. Even  in  this  c,ise,  therefore,  the  principle  of  pro- 
vii  ing  or  the  repayment  of  the  money  borrowed  may  be  said 
to  liave  been  kept  in  view. 

The  burden,  however,  which  was  thus  entailed  upon  the 
mconie  ol  the  Government  soon  became  very  considerable. 
Ihe  taxes  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  loans  frequently  failed  in  proving  sufficient  for  that 
purpose ; hence  the  necessity  of  new  loans  to  meet  the  deH- 
ciency.  Then  the  rale  of  interest  at  which-owing,  in  part, 
no  doubt,  1 1 the  yet  uncoiilinned  stability  of  the  new  order  of 
tlimgs--the  Government  was  able  to  borrow  money  during  the 
whole  of  this  reign,  was  extremely  high,  never  having  been  so 
low  as  5 per  cent,  till  the  year  1699,  till  which  date  it  was 
D,  7,  and  even  8 per  cent.  The  rale  of  annuities  of  course 
WM  exorbitant  in  a corresponding  degree.  But  in  addition  to 
a this,  owing  to  the  high  premiums  with  which  it  was  neces- 
Mrj  to  tempt  lenders,  the  money  actually  received  by  the 
Government  was  very  much  under  the  nominal  amount  of  the 

11  “f  amount  all  that  found  ite  way  into 

he  Exchequer  was  only  ,31,034,.518/.  At  the  close  of  the 
igii  (in  1 102)  the  actual  debt  of  the  nation  was  16,394  702/ 
hearing  an  interest  of  1,310,942/.;  but  of  this  by  mu’ch  the 
largest  portion  was  in  the  course  of  repayment  by  terminable 
annuities,  and  its  extinction  was  Uierefore  provided  for  within 
a ceruiin  time. 

The  new  war  with  France  and  Spain,  which  broke  out  im- 
mediately  aller  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  and  lasted  till 
7 3,--within  about  a year  of  the  close  of  her  reign,-agai.i 
led  to  the  raising  of  money  by  loans  more  constantly  and  oi,  a 
larger  scale  than  ever.  During  the  whole  of  this  reign  the 
national  finances  were  in  a state  of  the  greatest  confusion.  For 
some  time  money  was  principally  obtained  by  annuities  for  a 
ong  term  of  years,  and  for  one,  two,  or  three  lives,  which  were 
granted  by  the  Government  on  the  most  disadvantageous 
terms,  ^ttenes  were  also  occasionally  had  recourse  to  for  the 
rai.sing  of  money. 

Jn  nil  the  deficiencies  of  the  Government  for  which  no 
provision  had  been  made  amounted  to  the  sum  of  nine  mil. 

n'r-  it ‘ r ” Company  was  establisheil, 

nominally  for  prosecuting  a trade  with  the  South  Seas  and  with 

aidirg  th;  “■«  P“n>ose  of 

aiding  the  Government  in  its  financial  difficulties.  This  com- 

ffiTa’ke  9,000,000/.,  obtained  permission 

— '‘f"  ■” 

4i  f ^ ^ cent,,  with  an  allowance  from 

ffie  Government  of  8000/.  per  annum  for  the  charge  " m nag  - 
ment.  Pour  year,  afierwards  the  nominal  capital  ^ fie 
company  was  increased  to  ten  miUions  by  writing  up  cert£ 
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arrears  of  interest  os  stock  In  the  names  of  the  existing  proprie- 
tors, who  received  tlie  same  in  lieu  of  their  dividends  then 
d'ld  by  tlie  creation  of  a small  additional  amount  of 
stock,  which  was  made  transferable  for  the  use  of  the  public 
under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury, 

Even  ill  this  arrangement,  however,  while  various  taxes  were 
expressly  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends,  and  were 
declared  perpetual  for  that  purpose,  a power  of  redeeming  tlie 
company  s capital  was  reserved  by  tlie  Government ; and  it  w.as 
provided  tliat,  if  any  surplus  should  accrue  from  the  produce 
of  the  appropriated  taxes,  it  should  go  to  Ihe  liquidation  of  the 
debt  Still,  ns  the  stockholders  retained  no  right  of  demand- 
mg  their  money  back  from  tlie  Government  in  any  circum- 
stances, and  as  the  amount  is  too  large  to  be  considered,  like 
the  waller  sums  subscribed  by  the  East  India  Company  and 
tlie  Bunk,  as  a mere  payment  for  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
company,  this  transaction  may  he  regarded  as  the  first  adoption 
of  the  lutidiiig  system,  or  ef  tliat  system  by  wliich  the  Govern- 
ment borrows  money,  not  on  any  engagement  to  repay  the  sum 
boiTowed,  but  by  only  engaging  to  pay  a certain  interest  upon 
the  debt  until  it  shall  he  discharged ; in  other  words,  by  grant- 
ing the  lender  an  interminahleannuity,— that  is,  an  annuity  of 
mdefiiiite  but  terminable  duration. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (in  1711)  (he 
national  debt  had  risen  to  the  sum  of  52,145,303/.,  hearing  an 
annual  interest  of  3,351,358/.  Of  this  sum  the  unfunded 
debts  amounted  to  about  5,000,000/.,  and  the  debts  contracted 
on  temporary  annuities  to  about  26,000,000/.  The  interest 
upon  the  remaining  21,000,000/.,  constituting  what  miglit  he 
called  the  permanent  debt,  as  not  being  in  a course  of  extinc- 
tion, was  1,288,600/. 

The  House  of  Commons  having  declared  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  reducing,  by  degrees,  the  heavy  burden  that 
pr^ed  upon  the  country,  some  diminution  of  the  debt  was 
etlected,  so  that,  in  1717,  it  was  reduced  williin  48^  millions, 
the  annuM  charge  in  respect  of  which'amounted  to  3,117,296/.  • 
but  the  ;iegal  rale  of  interest  being  about  this  time  reduceil 
from  6 to  5 per  cent.,  some  partial  relief  was  obtained  in  that 
manner.  A very  large  proportion  of  the  public  debt  at  tliis 
time  consisted,  however,  of  annuities,  granted  principally  for 
99  years,  and  no  reduction  of  charge  could  be  etlected  upon 
this  branch.  The  money-rate  obtained  by  the  public  for 
tliese  annuities  varied,  of  course,  with  tlie  tide  of  political  and 
commircial  events;  in  some  cases  only  15  years’  purchase 
was  paid,  and  in  no  instance  did  the  price  exceed  16  years' 
purchase.  ■W  hen  the  grant  was  made  upon  lives,  the  terms 
were  still  more  disadvantageous.  On  annuities  for  single  lives 
only  9 years’  purchase  was  obtained;  if  the  grant  was  extended 
to  two  lives,  the  price  was  11  years'  purchase ; and  when  diree 
lives  were  nominated,  tlie  annuity  was  obtained  for  so  low  a 
rate  as  12  yeais  purchase.  Unfavourable  to  the  public  as 
tliese  terms  of  raising  money  may  be  considered,  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  compelled,  prior  to  tiie  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  to  accept  oll'ers  still  more  disadvantageous  : 
in  the  year  1692  annuities  were  granted  upon  single  lives  at 
tlie  rate  of  14  per  cent.,  being  little  more  than  seven  years’ 
purchase.  Improvident  as  this  bargain  may  appear  to  us, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  its  having  been  tlie  best  which 
was  obtainable  in  the  existing  commercial  and  political  stale 
of  the  nation,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  even  that  tlie  subscrip- 
tion could  be  filled.  Tliese  annuities  for  lives  were  afterwards 
converted  into  others  of  96  years,  upon  the  terms  of  tlie  aniiui- 
tanls  paying  into  the  Exchequer  a further  sum,  equivalent  to 
no  more  than  four  and  a half  years'  purchase  of  the  annuily. 

iijxliequer  Bills. 

In  1717,  the  first  funding  of  Exchequer  bills  was  effected  by 
the  conversion  of  their  amount  into  perpetual  5 per  cent, 
annuities : two  millions,  tlien  held  by  tlie  Bank  of  England, 
were  converted  in  this  manner  by  a private  arrangement  with 
Ibe  directors. 

liie  raising  of  money  ]»y  loans,  therefore,  is  not  the  only 

i'  2 
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or'igimlly  iwiif'l  f"r  " piitpme.  liP*'®  fregupiilly  liem 

fumloa  « convcHcl  into  a portion  of  tl.o  pcrmm.ent  ael.t.  Of 
course  tliis  is  aone  by  an  arrangement  with  lioWers  of  tlie  lulls. 
Zin.'lw  latter, -art  of  the  last  war  Excl.oqner  b.lls  were 
usnallv  fni-aea  to  a consulerable  amount  every  ye'^; 

Kxebequer  bills  were  first  issuea  in  tbc  reign  of  \\  iHnam  . 
These  are  bills  issuea  by  the  Treasury  anO  bearing  interest,  which 
fexcent  when  fiiiiaea)  are  always  rccallea,  ami  their  place,  if  ne 
Lssarv,  snppliea  by  a new  issue,  after  short  perioas.  They  were 
iirst  resortea  to  auriiig  the  scarcity  of  a circulating  mcanim 
occasioiiea  by  the  calling-in  of  all  the  silver  money,  ,.repara- 
,01-y  to  the  great  recoinage  in  1696.  “ It  was  on  this  occa- 

sion,” says  Ai-aerson,  in  his  ‘ History  of  Commerce,  that  >Ir. 
Montague  firet  set  on  foot  a new  circulating  paper  crchit,  ly 
issuing  bills  from  the  Exchequer;  at  the  same  time  contracting 
(as  has  ever  since  been  aone)  for  their  being  circulatea  for 
reaav  money  on  aemai-a.  AiM  as  many  of  those  first  Ex- 
chequer bills  were  for  suras  as  low  as  51.  ai-a  lOf.,  they  were 
of  very  gooa  use  at  this  time,  when  there  was  so  great  a scarcity 
of  silver  money  auring  this  recoinage,  as  they  were  taken  at 
the  Exchequer  for  all  payments  of  the  revenue;  ai-a  as,  when 
re-issuea,  they  were  then  allowea  7/.  12s.  per  cent,  interest, 
they  soon  rose  from  a small  aiscount  to  be  better  than  par. 

The  portion  of  the  debt  for  which  Exchequer  bills  are  issued 
is  called  the  floating  or  uiifunaed  debt.  This  portion  of  the 
debt  has  in  modern  times  occasionally  risen  to  a great  height ; 
in  1R15,  when  it  was  at  the  highest,  it  amounted  to  between 

67,060,000/.  and  68,000,000/. 

Exchequer  bills  are  at  present  issued  under  the  authority  ol 
Parliament  for  sums  varying  from  100/.  to  1000/.,  and  bear 
interest  Although  their  amount  has  varied  greatly  at  dillerent 
times,  the  convenience  which  tliey  afford  to  individuals  and 
their  advantage  to  the  public  have  been  such  as  to  ca^e  their 
constant  issue.  Their  convenience  to  individuals  arises  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  passing  from  hand  to  hand  without 
the  necessity  of  making  a formal  transfer,  of  their  bearing 
interest,  and  of  their  not  being  subject  to  such  violent  lluctua- 
tions  as  sometimes  occur  in  the  prices  of  tlie  funded  debt. 
This  comparative  steadiness  in  value  is  caused  by  the  option 
iieriodically  given  to  the  holders  to  be  paid  their  amount  at 
par,  or  to  exchange  them  for  new  bills  to  which  the  same 
advantage  is  extended;  besides  this,  when  a certain  limited 
period  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  their  first  issue,  they  may 
be  i>aid  to  the  government  at  par  in  discharge  of  duties  and 
taxes.  The  amount  of  premium  that  may  have  been  paid  at 
the  time  of  jmrehase  is  consequently  all  that  the  holder  of  an 
Exchequer  bill  risks  in  return  for  the  interest  which  accrues 
during  the  time  that  it  remains  in  his  possession.  The  advan- 
tage to  the  public  consists  in  tlie  lower  r.ate  of  interest  which 
they  carry  compared  with  the  permanent  or  funded  debt  of 
the  nation,  to  which,  however,  they  must  in  this  respect  bear 
some  certain  proportion.  When  the  price  of  tlie  public  funds 
is  high,  the  interest  upon  Exclicquer  bills  will  be  low ; and  if, 
through  any  public  or  commercial  derangement,  the  funds 
should  fall  in  price  so  as  to  afford  a much  more  profitahle 
inveslment  than  Exchequer  bills,  tlie  rate  of  interest  upon  these 
must  be  raised  in  order  to  prevent  their  payment  into  the 
Exchequer  in  discharge  of  duties : a thing  wliich  would  em- 
barrass the  fiiiaiicial  operations  of  government.  When  first 
issued  ill  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  interest  borne  by  Ex- 
cheipier  bills  was  5d.  per  100/.  per  diem,  being  at  the  nite  of 
7/.  T2«.  Id.  ]ier  cent.  ]ier  annum.  In  the  same  reign  the 
interest  was  afterwards  lowered  to  ‘Id.  per  100/.  per  diem,  or 
6/.  Is.  8d.  per  cent,  per  aiiiiiim ; and  in  the  following  reign 
the  rale  was  still  further  reduced  to  2</.  per  diem,  or  3/.  Os.  lOd. 
)ier  cent.  Iier  aiiniim.  During  the  greater  jiart  of  the  war  from 
1703  to  1811,  the  rate  of  interest  upon  these  secitritics  was 
fixed  at  34d.  per  cent,  per  diem,  or  5/.  6s.  .')J</.  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Since  the  last-racntioncd  year  the  rate  has  been  pro- 
gressively reduced  to  Z^d.,  2d.,  and  IJr/.  per  100/.  iier  diem. 
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at  which  latter  rate  they  were  in  the  market  at  the  lime  of  the 
derangement  of  the  ciinency  which  was  exiierienctd  in  the 
beginning  of  18.37.  ETider  these  circumstarices,  it  was  con- 
sidered important  as  far  as  possible  to  relieve  tlie  Barik  of 
England,  by  which  establishment  a very  large  proportion  of 
these  securities  were  then  held,  and  to  place  it  in  the  most 
favourable  ixisilion  for  aflordiiig  lelief  to  the  commercial 
classes ; and  accordingly  the  rate  of  interest  upon  Exchequer 
bills  was  raiK-d  to  2^d.  per  cent,  pet  diem  : at  present  (Sep- 
tember, 1811)  the  interest  is  2id.  per  cent,  i-er  diem. 

Ill  periods  of  commercial  pressure,  arising  from  causes  which 
are  believed  to  lie  temporary,  it  has  sometimes  lieen  considered 
advisable  by  Parliament  to  make  advances  to  merchanU  upon 
the  security  of  gootls;  these  advances  liave  been  made  by  tlie 
issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  which  have  been  cancelled  when  the 
exigency  that  called  fur  them  has  passed  away.  A more  per- 
manent occasion  for  their  issue,  apart  from  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  government,  has  been  the  desire  of  aiding  individuals  M 
private  associations  in  the  prosecution  of  works  of  public 
utility,  such  as  canaU,  roads,  &c.  In  these  cases  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  to  the  borrowers  is  somewhat  greater  tli^  that 
borne  by  the  bills,  and  the  difference  has  been  applied  to 
defray  the  expense  of  management  on  the  jxirt  of  the  public- 
The  amount  of  Exchequer  bills  “ outstanding  and  uniiro- 


vided  for* 
as  follows 

at  the  cud  of  cacli  of  die  last 

Years. 

£. 

Years. 

1815  . 

. 41,441,900 

1828 

1816  . 

. 44,650,300 

1829 

1817  . 

. 56,729,400 

1830 

1818  . 

. 43,655,400 

1831 

1819  . 

. 36,900,200 

1832 

1820  . 

. 30,965,900 

1833 

1821  . 

. 31,566,550 

1834 

1822  . 

. 36,281,150 

1835 

1823  . 

. 34,741,750 

1836 

1824  . 

. 32,398,450 

1837 

1825  . 

. 27,994,200 

1838 

1826  . 

. 21,565,850 

1839 

1827  . 

. 27,546,850 

1840 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history  of  th 

£. 

. 27,657,000 
. 25,490,550 
. 27,271,650 
. 27,133,350 
. 27,278,000 
. 27,906,900 
. 28,521,550 
. 28,976,600 
. 26,976,000 
. 21,044,550 
. 24,026,050 
. 19,965,030 
. 27,639,155 


year  1720  is  memorable  in  the  animals  of  British  finance,  for 
the  passing  of  the  South  Sea  Act,  by  which  it  w as  attempted 
to  reduce  all  the  public  debts  under  one  head  of  account,  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  interest.  For  this  end,  the  company  was 
authorized  to  take  in,  either  by  subscription  or  purchase,  both 
the  redeemable  and  irredeemable  debts  of  the  nation,  and  to 
enlarge  their  capital  to  the  extent  of  their  purchases,  being  em- 
powered, under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  raiM  the  money 
required,  either  by  calls  upon  the  existing  proprietors,  or  by 
receiving  subscriptions  for  new  stock,  by  the  granting  of  annui- 
ties, or  by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  debentures.  In  Uic  accom- 
plishment of  this  scheme  the  projectors  only  partially  succeeded, 
while  the  disgraceful  frauds  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
company  at  that  time  were  inarkeil,  led  to  a ,>arliamenlary 
investigation  which  caused  the  disgrace  of  some  of  the  Minis- 
ters, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  being  expelled  the 
House,  and  committed  toThe  Tower  for  Ins  share  in  the  plot. 
The  subscriptions  received  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  under 
the  Act  of  1720,  amouiitcil  to  upwanls  of  2fi  million#,  the 
interest  upon  which,  as  well  as  that  «, ion  the  ongiiia  capital 
of  the  coinixuiy,  was,  by  the  tenns  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  be  prospectively  retluced,  iii  1-27,  to  4 ]ier  cent 

Throughout  a gmat  jiart  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  (17 1 4-- 
1727)  the  country  was  involved  in  continental  wars,  and  addi- 
tional loans  to  a considerable  amount  were  accordingly  re- 
sorted to.  In  1717,  as  already  staled,  2,000,000/.  of  Exchequer 
bills  were  funded,  or  made  i-art  of  the  jicrmaiicnt  debt.  As 
many  tcm]iorary  annuities,  however,  fell  in,  the  total  amount 
of  the  debt  was  not  increased  during  this  reign.  Some  relief 
was  also  obtained  by  the  rale  of  interest  having  fallen,  and  the 
new  loans  being  consequently  eflected  by  the  govenimeiit  on 
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more  ailvanlageoiis  terms.  At  the  etui  of  tlio  reign  flic  total 
amount  of  the  debt  was  52,092,238/.,  bearing  an  interest  of 
2,217,551/.  Of  this  sum  the  funded  debt  exceeded  46,000,000/., 
on  which  the  interest  was  about  1,900,000/.  The  temporary 
annuities  now  amounted  only  to  between  2,000,000/.  and 
3,000,000/.,  bearing  an  interest  of  about  180,000/. 

In  1736  the  public  debt  of  England  amounted  to  about  50 
millions,  but  the  annual  charge  had  been  reduced  below  two 
millions.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  m 1748,  tlie 
national  debt  exceeded  78  millions,  but  in  the  following  vear 
the  public  obtained  some  relief  from  the  burden  through  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest.  -Little  else  was  done  in  the 
way  of  alleviation  at  this  time,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Seven  ears  War,  in  1756,  the  debt  still  amounted  to  75 
millions.  A public  writer  of  some  repute,  Mr.  S.  Hannay, 
says,  at  that  date,  It  has  been  a generally  received  notion 
among  political  arithmeticians,  tliat  we  may  increase  our  debt 
to  190,000,000/.,  but  they  acknowledge  that  it  must  then 
cease  by  the  debtor  becoming  bankrupt.”  Those  who  in 
more  recent  times  have  witnessed  the  addition  year  after  year 
to  the  debt  of  sums  equal  to  more  than  the  ditlerence  between 
its  then  amount  and  its  declared  limit,  may  smile  at  this  {pre- 
diction, and  learn  to  put  little  faith  in  opinions  which  are  not 
based  upon  previous  experience. 

When  the  Seven  Years"  War  was  ended  by  the  ])eace  of 
Paris,  in  1763,  the  debt  reached  139  millions,  and  the  annual 
charge  was  4,600,000/.  During  the  twelve  following  years,  a 
{leriod  of  profound  peace,  only  10,400,000/.  of  the  debt  was 
discharged.  The  war  of  the  American  Independence  raised 
the  debt  from  129  to  268  millions,  and  the  annual  charge  in 
respect  of  the  same  to  9,512,232/.  So  little  was  done  in  the 
way  of  liquidation  during  the  following  ten  years,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  the  French  Uevolution  the  debt  still 
amounted  to  260,000,000/.,  and  its  annual  charge  to  9, 437,862/. 
The  outlay  occasioned  by  the  prosecution  of  that  war  Wcis  great 
beyond  all  precedent.  Between  1793  and  the  peace  of  Amiens 
the  addition  made  to  the  capital  of  the  debt  amounted  to  360 
millions,  and  the  annual  burden  was  increased  from  0,137,862/. 
to  19,945,624/.  Between  the  recommencement  of  the  war  in 
1803  and  its  termination  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815, 
there  were  added  420  millions  to  the  capital  of  the  debt,  which 
then  amounted,  including  the  unfunded  debt,  to  885  millions, 
and  the  annual  charge  upon  the  public  exceeded  32  millions 
of  money.  This  enormous  rate  of  progression  appears  to  have 
excited  far  less  alarm  than  was  expressed  at  the  comj)aratively 
trifling  additions  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  funding  system, 
a consequence  which  probably  must  be  in  great  part  attributed 
to  the  establishment  of  the  sinking-fund,  and  to  tiie  hope  wliich 
it  held  out  of  cancelling  at  no  very  distant  period  each  amount 
of  debt  successively  increased. 

The  following  summary,  taken  from  Mr.  M‘Culloch*s  'Dic- 
tionary of  Commerce"  (second  edition,  p.  585),  shows,  in  an 
intelligible  form,  the  state  of  the  debt  at  several  distinct 
periods : — 


Principal. 

Pebt  at  the  accession  of  George  II.  in  1727  . 52,092,238 

Debt  contracted  from  the  accession  of  George 
II.  till  the  Peace  of  Parts  in  17C3,  three 
years  after  the  accession  of  George  HI.  . 86,773,192 

Interest. 

X. 

2,217,551 

2,634,500 

Debt  in  1763  ......  138,865,430 

Paid  during  peace 10,281,795 

4,852,051 

380,460 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 

war  in  1775  128,583,635 

Debt  contracted  during  the  American  war  . 121,267,993 

4,471,571 

4,980,201 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war 

249,851,628 

t'aid  during  peace  from  1784  to  1793  . . 10,501,380 

9,451,772 

243,277 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 

war  m 1793  239  360  1 18 

Debt  contracted  during  the  French  war  , G08/J32|329 

9,208,495 

24,645,971 

Dr.  Hamilton,  in  hU  work  on  the  ‘ National  Debt,"  by 
dividing  the  years  from  the  Uevolution  to  1813  into  {)criods  of 
peace  and  war,  showed  that  in  sixty-thrcc  years  of  war  tlie 


debt  contracted  amounted  to  638,129,577/.,  and  that  in  a 
{jeriod  of  nearly  equal  length,  com|)rising  sixty-one  years  of 
peace,  the  amount  of  debt  paid  otl‘  was  only  39,594,305/. 

7he  Sivkhig-  Fund, 

The  first  sinking-fund  was  that  established  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  (but  suggested  by  Earl  Stanhope)  in  1716.  At  this 
time  the  taxes,  the  {)rodnce  of  which  had  been  assigned  to  pav 
tlie  interest  on  tlie  several  portions  into  which  the  debt  w'as 
divided,  and  which  had  also  been  made  per{)ctual  for  that 
purpose,  yielded  a somewhat  larger  revenue  than  was  absorbed 
by  the  dividends;  and  the  scheme  in  question  was,  tliat  the 
surplus  thus  accruing  should  be  formed  into  a fund  for  the 
dischai-ge  of  the  debt.  Yarious  sums,  otlierwise  obtained, 
were  afterwards  added  to  tliis  fund.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
taxes,  which  had  at  first  yielded  a surplus,  very  soon  ceased  to 
do  so;  but  the  sinking-fund  was  still  kept  up  by  new  loans 
being  contracted  to  supply  its  annual  demands.  Tiiis  system 
commenced  in  1718.  la  1733,  again,  the  sum  of  half  a 
million  was  taken  from  the  sinking-fnml  towards  the  national 
expenses  of  the  year;  and  the  same  violation  of  the  principle 
of  the  scheme  being  afterwards  annually  repeated,  the  fund 
eventually  almost  ceased  to  produce  any  efl’ect  in  the  reduction 
of  the  debt.  It  appears  tliat,  in  fifty-six  years — namely,  from 
its  institution  till  1772 — it  iiad  only,  after  deducting  flie 
amount  of  the  new  loans  that  had  been  made  for  its  support, 
yielded  something  above  11,000,0004.  in  all  for  that  purpose. 

The  next  sinking-fund  was  that  established  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1786.  It  was  to  he  supported  by  1,000,000/.  taken  annually 
from  the  national  revenue — the  various  branches  of  whi(’.h  were 
at  the  same  time  united,  under  the  name  of  the  consolidated 
fund.  The  sums  thus  obtained  were  vested  in  the  hamls  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Redemption  of  the  National  Debt,  to  he 
ap{)lied  by  them,  as  they  should  judge  ex{)edient,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  at  the  market  jirices.  The  ho{)es  of  tins  scheme 
rested  in  a great  degree  u{jon  the  siijqiosed  elKcucy  of  the 
princi{)le  of  ^compound  interest,  to  which  attention  liad  some 
years  before  been  strongly  called  by  Dr.  Price.  Into  any 
detail  of  the  various  modifications  which  the  plan  of  the  sink- 
ing-fund subsequently  underwent,  it  is  impossible  for  us  here 
to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that,  after  having  had  its  form 
repeatedly  changed,  and  having  been  supported  for  many 
years,  as  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  been,  by  loans 
annually  raised  expressly  to  supply  the  sums  necessary  for 
keeping  it  up,  it  was  finally  abolished,  in  1829,  by  the  Act 
10  Geo.  11.  c.  27,  which  enacted  that  the  sums  tlienceforth 
annually  ajqjlicahle  to  the  reduction  of  tlie  national  debt 
should  consist  simply  of  the  actual  surplus  revenue  beyond 
the  expenditure. 

It  is  obvious  that  tlie  {)rinci{de  declared  in  this  enactment 
is  really  the  only  one  on  which  a sinking-fund  can  he  rationally 
established.  A person  in  debt  (and  the  case  is  {irecisely  the 
same  with  a nation)  will  manifestly  never  make  any  {progress 
in  relieving  himself  from  his  incumbrances,  if,  as  fast  as  he 
pays  his  creditors  with  the  one  hand,  he  borrows  with  the 
other.  Even  if  he  could  always  borrow  on  tlie  same  terms  on 
which  he  makes  his  payments,  he  would  only  be  putting  him- 
self to  a great  deal  of  trouble  fur  no  pur{)ose.  In  the  case  of 
the  national  debt,  the  ap{iaratus  of  commissioners,  and  other 
public  functionaries,  by  which  the  redemption  of  the  debt  was 
carried  on,  was,  of  course,  maintained  at  a very  considerable 
annual  cost.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  whole  expense. 
From  the  manner  in  which  loans  are  negotiated  (as  afterwaids 
explained),  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  nation  can  seldom 
borrow  money  except  at  some  advance  upon  llie  market  price 
of  stocks  at  the  time.  It  is  true  that  the  efTcct  of  a new  loan 
being  announced  is  usually,  for  the  moment,  to  depress  the 
price  of  stocks;  and,  on  that  account,  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
vantages accorded  to  the  subscribers  is  not  to  he  set  down  as  a 
loss  to  the  nation : but  still  there  is  in  general  a sacrifice  to 
some  extent.  Hence  the  im{n*ovideiice  of  such  a (ransactiou 
whenever  it  is  needlessly  resorted  to. 
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Dr.  Price  was  so  cnammivcd  of  liis  projocl  of  ii  sinking-fund 
nccumuliiling  at  coinriound  inU-rest,  as  lo  recommend  tliat  it 
onglit  to  be,  in  all  circumstances,  kept  in  operation,  even  if 
new  loans  were  necessary  for  that  purpose,  llul,  in  Inilli, 
this  notion  of  any  wonder  being  to  be  worked,  or  any  benelit 
to  be  obtained,  even  in  the  most  favourable  case,  by  allowing 
tbe  funds  appropriated  for  tbe  extinction  of  tlie  delit  to  accumu- 
late at  compound  interest,  instead  of  applying  them  at  once, 
wlicnever  they  become  available,  is  a mere  delusion — as  a very 
few  figures  will  at  once  make  clear.  Let  us  suppose  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  indebted  to  tbe  amount  of  100/.,  and  to  have 
an  income  exceeding  his]  expenditure  by  the  annual  sum  of 
lo/.  There  are  tliree  ways  in  which  he  may  apply  this  surjdus 
to  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  First,  he  may,  every  year,  pay 
the  interest  regularly,  and  also  devote  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  15/.  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal.  The  result  of 
this  will  be,  that  (supposing  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  5 per 
cent.)  at  the  end  of  the 

1st  year  his  debts  will  be  reduced  to  . .£90  0 0 

2nd  „ „ 79  10  0 

3rd  „ „ 6S  9 6 

4lh  „ „ 50  17  lli(, 

5tb  „ „ _ 41  14  lOa 

Or,  secondly,  he  may,  every  year,  pay  the  interest  only,  and 
allow  the  remainder  of  tlie  surplus  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest.  But  is  anything  gained  by  this  arrangement?  The 
amount  of  the  debt,  of  course,  now  remains  unatlected  j and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  sinking-fund,  by  which  it  is  to  be 
eventually  discharged,  arising  from  a yearly  payment  of  10/., 
and  the  accumulations  of  interest  upon  preceding  deposits, 
will  increase  as  follows  : — 


1st  year 

it  will  be  . 

, £10 

0 

0 

2nd 

)} 

20 

10 

0 

3rd 

)» 

31 

10 

0 

4th 

}J 

43 

2 

OA 

5th 

J) 

55 

5 

nu 

Now  these  sums,  if  severally  subtracted  from  100/.,  the  con- 
stant amount  of  the  debt,  would  leave  precisely  the  same 
series  of  balances  exhibited  in  the  former  table ; that  is  to  say, 
at  whatever  time  the  accumulations  might  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt,  they  would  just  reduce  it  as  much  as  it 
would  have  been  reduced  by  the  first  mode  of  o^terating  upon 
it,  and  not  a fraction  of  a farthing  more.  For  example,  the 
sum  of  31/.  10s.  fit/.,  which  has  accumulated  by  the  end  of  the 
tlnrd  year,  being  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  would 
bring  it  down  to  exactly  fiS/.  9s.  fit/. ; and  the  sum  of 
55/.  5s.  1 J8§t/.,  which  has  accumulated  \)y  the  end  of  the  fifth  year, 
being  so  applied,  would  bring  it  down  to  41/.  11s.  lOjjJjt/.  In 
each  case  the  reduction  is  the  very  same,  as  appears  by  the  first 
table,  which  would  have  been  effected  by  the  simple  and  more 
direct  process  of  applying  the  whole  surplus  regularly  every 
year  to  tlie  extinction  of  tlie  debt,  without  any  attempt  being 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  principle  of  compound  interest 
at  all. 

But,  thirdly,  and  lastly,  this  vaunted  principle  may  be 
applied  to  a still  greater  extent,  by  the  entire  annual  surplus 
being  allowed  to  accumulate,  witliout  any  deduction  being 
made  from  it,  even  to  ]iay  the  interest  of  the  debt.  In  that 
case,  of  course,  the  amount  of  the  debt  will  be  every  year 
increased  by  the  interest  upon  its  original  amount,  and  also  by 
tbe  interest  upon  the  additions  thus  made  to  it ; that  is  to  say, 
it  will  accumulate  at  compound  interest  ns  well  as  the  sinking- 
fund.  Let  us  sec  what  will  be  tbe  race  between  Uie  two.  It 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  statement : — 


Debt. 

Sinking  Fund. 

£.  s. 

£.  s.  </. 

At  the  end  of  the  1st  year. 

105  0 0 

15  0 0 

yy 

2nd  „ 

110  5 0 

30  15  0 

3rd  „ 

115  15  3 

47  5 9 

)> 

•nil  „ 

121  11  0j’„ 

01  13  OjOj 

5th  „ 

127  12  r,m 

82  17  m 

Here,  again. 

the  balance  obtained  at  tlie  cud  of  any  one  of  tl 
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years  in  the  scries,  by  subtracting  from  tl:c  debt  tlie  amoun 
of  the  fund  that  has  accumulated  for  its  discharge,  will  be 
found  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  Ix-fore.  At  tlie  end  of  the 
fifth  year,  for  instance,  if  the  sinking-fund  were  to  lie  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  the  127/.  l'2s.  fiji^’^-  w’ould,  by 
the  sum  of  fi2/.  I7s.  3^4.  Ix'iiig  jiaid  off,  lie  reduced  just  to 
•14/.  11s.  10.j‘55j'7.,  as  it  would  egnally  liave  lieen,  altbougli  tbe 
principle  of  compound  interest  liad  never  liecn  brought  into 
operation  in  the  case. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  the  calculation  further ; but  to 
whatever  extent  it  might  be  carried  out,  the  result  would  be 
found  to  be  the  same.  In  no  length  of  time,  would  a fund, 
accumulating  by  compound  interest,  get  aliead  by  the  smallest 
degree  in  the  redemption  of  the  debt. 

Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  wild  notions  tliat  have  so  generally 
taken  hold  of  people's  imaginations  upon  tliis  subject,  the  ques- 
tion would  neither  require  nor  liear  even  the  examination  we 
have  bestowed  upon  it  It  is  decided  by  a single  considera- 
tion. The  wonders  of  compound  interest  have  been  paraded 
as  if  the  principle  were  one,  of  the  operation  of  which  no  ex- 
perience had  ever  been  had  till  it  was  proposed  to  make  it 
available  in  the  project  of  the  sinking-fund.  But,  in  truth, 
its  operation  is  tlie  most  common  of  all  incidents  in  money 
transactions,  and  has  been  so  ever  since  the  lending  and  borrow- 
ing of  money  on  interest  has  been  practised  among  men.  Com- 
pound interest  means  nothing  more  than  the  augmentation  of 
a debt  by  the  addition  to  its  sum  of  the  annual  interest  due 
upon  it,  and  by  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt  so  aug- 
mented. The  English  nation  had  known  enough  of  this  pro- 
cess long  before  tlie  date  cither  of  Sir.  Pitt's  sinking-fund  or  of 
Dr.  Price's  pamphlets.  SVhenever  the  national  debt  had  been 
increased  by  the  borrowing,  within  the  year,  of  a sum  of  money 
equal  to  the  annual  interest  paid  upon  its  previous  amount, 
the  principle  of  compound  interest  had  been  called  into  action 
upon  the  whole  debt;  and,  whenever  a smaller  sum  than  this 
had  been  borrowed,  the  same  principle  had  been  allowed  to 
come  into  partial  operation.  So  also  in  reducing  the  debt, 
any  sum  of  money  that  may  be  directly  applied  to  that  purpose 
cuts  away  a portion  of  tlie  debt  equivalent  to  itself  in  amount, 
and  which,  unless  so  discharged,  would  have  eitlicr  continued 
to  increase  at  compound  interest,  or  could  have  only  been  kept 
stationary  by  the  annual  application  to  it  of  tlic  whole  interest 
of  the  sum  by  the  outlay  of  which  it  has  been  discharged. 
That  sum,  therefore,  if  reserved  in  the  hands  of  tlie  State, 
never  could  have  increased  by  a single  farthing.  In  being 
used  at  once  to  discharge  its  own  amount  of  the  debt,  it  is  laid 
out  with  the  full  eflect  witli  which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate 
at  compound  interest,  it  could  possibly  have  acted.  It  docs 
not  provide  a constantly  augmenting  fund  to  meet  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  debt,  but  it  does  the  same  thing, — it  pre-vents 
(what  could  in  no  otlicr  way  be  prevented)  the  augmentation 
of  its  corresponding  portion  of  the  debt  .at  tlie  same  rate  with 
itself.  It  swecjis  away  at  once  as  much  of  the  present  debt  as 
it  ever  could  extinguish  were  its  accumulation  as  a shikiiig- 
fund,  at  compound  interest,  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  witliout 
interruption  for  twenty  centuries. 

Ill  short,  as  Dr.  Hamilton  h.as  laid  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple, ” the  excess  of  revenue  above  exjienditure  is  tbe  only 
real  siiikiug-fund  by  which  public  debt  can  be  discliarged. 
The  increase  of  the  revenue,  and  the  diminution  of  expense, 
arc  the  only  means  by  which  this  sinking-fund  can  be  enlarged, 
and  its  ojicrationa  rendered  more  eCfeclu.-il ; and  all  schemes 
for  discharging  the  national  debt,  by  sinking-funds  ojieraUng 
by  comiKiuiid  interest,  or  in  any  otlier  manner,  unless  so  far  as 
they  arc  founded  ujion  this  principle,  arc  illusory.” 

It  is  never  to  lie  forgotten,  however,  in  considering  this  sub- 
ject, tliat  it  is  always  the  duty  of  the  State  to  m.ake  every 
efl'ort  in  its  power  for  the  discharge  of  the  princi]ial  of  its 
debts,  ns  well  ns  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest.  It 
ought,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  to  devote  a jiart  of  its 
income  to  the  one  piiriiosc  as  well  as  to  the  otlier;  and  it  ought 
to  find  an  income  sufficient  to  answer  both  purposes,  by  cither 
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a (limimition  of  ils  expenditure  upon  other  objects,  or  an  in* 
crease  of  taxation,  if  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  methods 
is  at  all  practicable.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  original 
scheme  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  sinking-fund  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
of  providing  for  the  repayment  of  every  loan  that  was  raised  by 
setting  ajMU-t  annually  for  tliat  end  a certain  amount  of  actual 
surplus  revenue,  its  design  was  deserving  of  all  commendation. 
Nay,  further,  it  apjiears  impossible  to  deny  that  injustice  was 
done  to  the  holders  of  all  the  stock  that  had  been  borrowed  on 
condition  of  the  means  for  its  redemption  being  thus  provided, 
when  the  scheme  was  depai*ted  from,  and  such  provision  no 
longer  made. 

Now  that  the  absurdity  is  acknowledged  of  borrowing  in 
order  to  pay  ofl  debt,  which  absurdity  would  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  always  have  been  apparent,  it  is  diflicult  to  account 
fur  the  blindness  widi  which  the  wliole  nation  clung  to  this  so- 
called  fund  as  the  certain  means  of  extinguishing  the  debt, 
which  in  efl'ect  it  contributed  to  augment,  through  the  less 
advantageous  terms  upon  which  tlie  money  was  borrowed  than 
tliose  upon  which  an  equivalent  amount  of  debt  was  aflerwards 
redeemed.  The  difference  between  the  average  rates  at  which 
money  was  borrowed  and  at  which  purchases  were  made  by  the 
Commissioners  who  managed  the  sinking-fund  between  1793 
and  1814  was  such,  that  through  the  operations  of  the  fund, 
uj)on  which  such  confident  Iiope  of  relief  was  placed,  the  coun- 
try owed  upwards  of  11  millions  more  at  the  end  of  the  war 
than  it  would  have  owed  but  for  those  operations.  At  the 
period  just  mentioned  the  annual  income  of  tlie  sinking-fund 
amounted  to  13,400,000/.,  arising  from  dividends  on  stock 
purchased  by  the  commissioners  with  funds  borrowed  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  for  the  purpose.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, during  a time  of  peace  to  raise  by  means  of  taxes  so  large 
an  amount,  in  addition  to  the  actual  current  expenditure  of  the 
country  and  the  interest  upon  the  unredeemed  portion  of  the 
debt.  During  the  war,  when  the  deficiency  of  income  was 
covered  by  yearly  loans,  the  fallacy  was  not  quite  so  apparent 
as  it  now  soon  became,  for  a few  years  after  the  peace  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  public  income  was  borrowed  from  the  Sinking- 
fund  Commissioners  by  Parliament,  a course  which  served  to 
render  tlie  absurdity  only  tlie  more  apparent,  and  in  1821  the 
l»Ian  of  keeping  up  a large  nominal  sinking-fund  in  the  absence 
of  actual  suqdas  income  was  abandoned;  and,  as  already 
slated,  the  Act  10  Geo.  1\’.  c.  27,  which  came  into  operation 
0th  July,  1829,  enacted  that  thenceforth  the  sum  annually 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  tlie  national  debt  shall  consist 
of  the  actual  suqdus  revenue  beyond  the  national  expenditure. 

Reduction  of  Interest  on  the  Debt, 

There  is  another  operation  of  tlie  Govenimeiit  by  which  tlie 
burden  of  the  national  debt  has  frequently  been  materially 
diminished — namely,  tlie  reduction  of  the  interest  of  certain 
portions  of  it.  This  reduction  the  State  is  enabled  to  efl’ect  by 
the  power  which  it  usually  retains  in  negotiating  a loan  of  pay- 
ing off  its  creditors  at  any  time  it  may  find  convenient.  The 
operation  may  be  resorted  to  whenever  tlie  actual  rate  of  interest 
in  the  country  falls  in  any  considerable  degree  below  the  no- 
minal rate  of  any  particular  species  of  stock.  This  state  of 
things  is  indicated  by  the  stock  in  question  being  above  jiar,  or 
at  a premium,  in  the  money-market ; that  is  to  say,  by  a hun- 
dred pounds  of  it  selling  for  more  than  that  sum  of  money.  In 
such  circumstances  Government  may  safely  ofi’er  to  tlie  holders 
oi  the  stock  the  repayment  of  their  money,  unless  they  will 
accept  a diminished  rate  of  interest.  Thus,  suppose  the  com- 
mon rate  of  interest  in  the  country  to  be  4 per  cent,,  the  real 
value  of  loo/,  in  a 5 per  cent,  stock  will  be  125/.,  tliat  being 
the  sum  required  to  yield  five  pounds  annually  in  any  other 
investment.  The  price  of  the  stock,  therefore,  will  rise  towards 
this  point  in  the  market,  although  it  may  very  probably  be 
prevented  from  quite  reaching  it,  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
very  reduction  of  interest  to  whicli  the  stock  is  in  danger  of 
being  subjected.  Let  us  suppose  tliat  the  price  actually  rises 
to  no/.  In  tliat  case  tlie  possessor  of  1000/.  in  stock  has 


actually  1100/.  worth  of  property  in  the  funds.  Still,  if  tlio 
Goveniment  should  determine  to  pay  ofl'  tlie  stock,  he  will  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  more  tlian  1000/.  for  his  share.  Now,  as 
he  has  not  sold  out  when  he  might  have  done  so  any  day  for 
lIOO/.,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  prefer  accepting  the 
1000/.  thus  ofl'ered  by  Goveniment,  if  he  shall  have  the  option 
of  remaining  a creditor  of  the  State  on  terms  which,  although 
less  advantageous  than  those  he  has  hitlierto  had  the  benefit  of, 
shall  yet  afl'ord  him  a better  return  for  his  capital  than  he  could 
obtain  for  it  by  laying  it  out  at  interest  in  any  other  form.  His 
capital  is  now  only  1000/.;  and  for  that,  according  to  our  sup- 
position, he  could  obtain  from  any  other  ordinary  inveslineiit 
only  40/.  per  annum.  If  the  Government,  therefore,  should 
ofler  him  4 per  cent,  interest,  he  would  make  as  much  of  his 
money  by  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the  liands  of  the  State,  as 
lie  would  do  by  carrying  it  elsewhere.  But  the  Government 
might  probably  ofl’er  him  4^  per  cent.,  which  would  produce 
45/.  per  ammm  instead  of  40/.,  which  he  would  make  of  it 
otherwise.  In  that  case  he  would  have  little  or  no  inducement 
to  transfer  it.  If,  however,  he  should  insist  upon  having  his 
money,  the  State  would  be  a gainer  by  paying  him  ofl’  rather 
than  continuing  to  allow  him  the  high  rate  of  interest  of 
which  he  had  been  heretolore  in  the  receipt,  even  although  it 
should  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a new  loan  for  that  purpose  ; 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  current  rate  of 
interest,  the  new  loan  could  be  obtained  on  terms  which  would 
entail  a less  burden  upon  the  public  than  the  present  dividends 
occasion. 

In  all  tlie  instances,  accordingly,  in  which  llie  operation  we 
are  here  considering  has  been  carried  into  efl'ect,  the  number  of 
holders  of  stock  who  have  dissented  from  the  Government  pro- 
iwsals,  and  preferred  being  paid  in  money,  has  been  very  small. 
The  ofl’er  of  tlie  Government,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has 
not  always  been  in  the  simple  form  of  a proposal  to  convert 
the  stock  bearing  a high  rate  of  interest  into  the  same  quantity 
of  stock  bearing  a lower  rate.  It  has  sometimes  been  attempted 
to  reduce  the  capital  as  well  as  tlie  annual  amount  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt,  by  giving  the  holders  of  the  stock  to  be 
operated  upon  the  option  of  continuing  to  receive  the  same  rale 
of  interest  as  before,  but  of  having  a certain  portion  of  (heir 
stock  extinguished.  Even  a higher  than  the  former  rale  of 
interest  has  sometimes  been  offered,  on  condition  that  a larger 
should  be  exchanged  for  a smaller  quantity  of  stock.  For  in- 
stance, when  in  May,  1830,  it  was  determined  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  a certain  amount  of  stock  which  bore  an  interest  of 

4 per  cent.,  the  option  was  given  to  the  holders  of  receiving  for 
every  100/.  of  the  4 per  cent,  stock,  either  100/.  of  3^  percent, 
stock,  or  70/.  of  a new  stock  to  be  created  with  an  interest  of 

5 ]ier  cent.  The  interest  on  100/.  at  3^  per  cent,  is  the  same 
as  the  interest  on  70/.  at  5 per  cent. ; and,  therefore,  the  stock- 
holder would  have  been,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  annual  bcijefit 
derived  from  his  capital,  just  as  well  ofl*  with  the  one  invest- 
ment as  with  the  other,  while  the  nation,  by  his  acceptance  of 
the  5 per  cent  stock,  would  have  gained  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  capital  of  tlie  debt  lessened  at  the  same  time  that  its 
annual  burden  was  lightened.  The  danger,  however,  of  accept- 
ing the  5 per  cent,  stock  would  liave  been,  that  this  stock  might 
Iiave  been  paid  ofl’  in  the  course  of  a short  time;  in  which  case 
the  holders  would  have  received  1004  in  the  per  cents.,  not 
for  every  70/.  of  stock  which  they  possessed,  but  only  for  e\  ery 
100/. ; an  amount  for  which  they  would  have  exchanged  about 
1 134  of  their  former  stock.  To  obviate  this  objection,  there- 
fore, the  proposal  was  accompanied  by  an  engagement  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Government  that  tlie  new  5 per  cent,  stock  sliould 
not  be  subject  to  a reduction  of  interest  for  forty- five  years. 
Still,  even  this  security  was  not  suflicient  to  induce  many  per- 
sons to  preler  the  new  stock : the  investments  in  it  did  not 
amount  to  quite  lialf  a million. 

On  other  occasions  tlie  operation  of  reducing  the  interest  on 
a particular  description  of  stock  has  been  so  managed  as  to  be 
attended  with  an  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  tiie  debt. 
Thus,  in  1822,  the  holders  of  about  140,009,0004  of  5 uer 
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cent,  stock  wore  convcrtnl  into  holders  of  1 per  cent,  stock,  by 
being  nllowed  105/.  of  the  biller  for  every  100/.  they  bad  jins- 
sessed  of  the  former.  The  eOect  of  Ibis  nrrnngemenl.  was  to 
diminisb  the  annual  charge  on  the  debt  by  1,222,000/.,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  debt  by  the  sum  of 
about  7,000,000/. 

An  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  the  debt,  however,  even 
although  luiattemlcd  by  any  augmentation  of  the  annual 
charge,  is  very  far  from  being  a matter  of  no  importance. 
Ttie  practice,  as  already  obsen'cd,  that  lias  been  for  a long 
period  pursued  by  the  Government  of  this  country  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  loans  and  the  general  management  of  the  debt, 
has  been  to  prefer  paying  a low  rate  of  interest  upon  a larger 
capital  to  paying  an  equivalent  amount  of  interest  at  a higher 
rate  upon  the  money  which  it  has  actually  borrowed.  If  this 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  had  been  only  carried  a little 
further,  and  the  plan  had  been  followed  universally,  it  would 
have  entirely  prevented  any  diminution  being  elfected  in  the 
burden  of  the  debt  by  the  process  we  have  just  been  explain- 
ing, down  to  the  present  hour.  If  no  stock  of  a higher  denomi- 
nation, for  instance,  than  3 per  cent,  stock  liad  ever  been 
created,  the  large  savings  that  have  from  lime  to  time  been 
oblained  by  the  reduction  of  (be  interest  would  have  been 
reudoied  altogether  impracticable.  It  is  only  upon  stock  of 
the  higher  denominations  that  the  interest  has  been,  or  in  the 
naliire  of  things  can  be,  reduced.  Thus  if  the  money  be 
funded  in  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  5 per  cent,  the  annual 
charge  may  be  reduced  as  soon  as  the  common  rate  of  interest 
in  the  coimlry  shall  fall  below  5 per  cent.  IJut  if  it  be  funded 
in  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  only  3,  or  2,  or  1 per  cent,  no 
such  rediiction  will  be  practicable  until  the  common  rate  of  inte- 
j est  ill  (lie  country  shall  have  fallen  below  3,  or  2,  or  1 per  cent. 

Jl,  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  Government  never 
leally  can  borrow  money  in  a stock  bearing  a high  rate  of 
interest  so  cheaply  as  in  a stock  bearing  a lower  rate  of  inte- 
rest, for  (he  obvious  reason  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  lender 
has  to  count,  among  his  advantages,  his  much  greater  security 
from  being  paid  otV  at  the  nominal  value  of  his  stock.  Thus, 
we  have  just  seen  that,  on  the  conversion  of  the  Four  per  Cent, 
Annuities,  in  1S30,  very  few  of  (he  holders  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept,  of  5 per  cent,  stock  in  preference  to  as  much 

per  cent,  stock  as  would  have  yielded  only  the  same  animal 
return,  notwithstanding  even  the  guarantee  from  the  Govern- 
ment with  which  the  otTer  was  accompanied.  Tliere  can  be 
no  doubt,  (lierefore,  that  much  of  the  money  borrowed  by  the 
nation  has  been  obtained  on  easier  terms  than  it  otherwise 
■would  have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  particular  mode  of 
funding  that  has  been  adopted;  and  this  gain  is  to  be  set 
against  the  disadvantages  attending  the  practice,  as  just  ex- 
])lalncd. 

Another  Government  operation  in  the  management  of  the 
debt  is  the  consolidation,  which  has  at  ditrerent  times  been 
effected,  of  several  stocks  into  one.  When  the  stocks  thus 
united  liave  borne  different  rates  of  interest,  they  have,  of 
course,  been  reduced  to  a uniform  rate,  by  an  alteration, 
where  necessary,  of  the  amount  of  the  capital,  corresponding  to 
the  alteration  made  in  tlie  rate  of  interest.  The  most  remark- 
able attempt  in  (he  history  of  English  finance  is  that  which 
was  made  in  1720,  when,  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  whole 
of  the  public  debts  then  existing  under  one  head  of  account, 
the  South  Sea  Comjiany,  as  already  stated,  was  autlioiized  to 
buy  them  all  up.  This  scheme,  however,  was  only  partially 
successful.  In  1751  the  present  fund  called  the  Three  per 
Cents.  Consolidated  Annuities  was  formed  by  the  union  of 
various  funds  which  had  till  then  Iwcn  kept  separate  ; hut  in 
this  ca.se  no  new  arrungement  was  made  as  to  the  interest,  all 
the  several  portions  of  the  consolidated  stock  having  previously 
bonie  interest  at  3 jier  cent. 

Tlic  experience  of  the  last  twenfy-nve  years  has  proved  (I.at 
the  most  important  relief  from  the  pressure  of  debt  to  Iw  ol>- 
tained,  even  during  a profound  and  long-continued  iwaco,  will 
probably  be  derived  from  Uie  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest. 


The  amount  of  the  National  Debt  unredeemed  on  ibe  5th 
of  January,  1810,  was  slated  to  l>e  as  follows  in  the  Fourth 
UcjKirt  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Public  Income  and  Kx)>eiiditure.  The  second  column,  showing 
the  amount  for  tlie  year  ended  5th  of  January,  1S39,  is  taken 
from  the  Annual  Finance  Accounts  : — 


mb. 

1836. 

Ji. 

£. 

3 per  cent,  stock  .... 

5S0,»K,0H  1 

>>,360,095 

3i  „ .... 

10,740  013 

249,922,.»06 

4 „ .... 

5 ,,  .... 

lih/jV),40Z  ! 

1,449,134 

Perpctnal  annuities  . 

Terminable  annuities,  1 ,804,612/.,  equal 
to  an  estimated  capital  of  . . 

S1C,311,939  1 

701,347,099 

30,080,347  ‘ 

Cft,149,997* 

Unfunded  debt 

28,794,038 

Total  of  unredeemed  debt 

1 .j3,il9,<-.<7 

Tlie  annual  charge  upon  which  was : — 
Interest  upon  perpetual  annuities  . 

Terminable  annuities  . . • 

2**, 27 ‘•,919 

1 2<,]35,iM) 

1, **04,612 

4.2<'2,1T3 

interest  on  unfunded  debt  • 

Charge  formanagement  paid  Bank  of  Kng 

1 ,998,937 

■ 720,926 

land  ...... 

2^4,673 

' 15®, 150 

Total  annual  charge 

32,407,141 

29,3CC,431 

Some  little  progress  has  been  made  since  1816  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  debt  by  the  emjdoyment  for  that  jiurpose  of  actual  sur- 
plus revenue.  An  addition  has  on  the  other  liatid  been  made 
to  the  public  burdens  by  means  of  the  grant  of  20,000,006/. 
voted  by  Parliament  for  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves 
in  the  British  colonics  who  were  emancipated  by  the  Act  of 
1833,  and  which  has  created  an  annual  charge  of  631,006/. 
interest,  and  101,875/.  in  Long  Annuities.  (See  Tables  in  the 
last  page. 

The  diminution  ’ of  the  annual  burden  in  tlie  course  of 
twenty-tliree  years,  from  1816  to  1839,  was  3,150,710/.,  at 
which  rate  the  total  extinction  of  the  debt  would  not  be  ef- 
fected until  the  year  2053.  I'he  slow  progress  made  in  this 
direction  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  load  was  accumulated,  the  entire  diminution  effected 
during  tiventy-three  years  of  jieace  being  scarcely  equal  to  the 
additions  made  during  some  of  the  single  years  of  the  war. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  compating  the  above  statements  for  1815 
and  1830,  that  the  tenninable  annuities  have  increased  from 
1,894,612/.  to  4,292,173/.  By  the  Act  48  George  III.  and 
several  subsequent  Acts,  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction 
of  the  National  Debt  were  emjxnvered  to  grant  annuities,  eitlicr 
for  lives  or  for  certain  terms  of  years,  tlie  jiaymciil  for  such 
annuities  being  made  in  equivalent  portions  of  j>ermaiient 
annuities  which  were  therefore  to  be  given  up  and  cancelled. 
By  this  course,  which  it  will  be  seen  bos  been  acted  upon  to 
some  extent  since  tlie  peace,  some  future  relief  will  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  a jiresent  sacrifice.  This  plan,  provided  it 
be  not  carried  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  the  onward  progress  of 
the  coiuitry,  through  an  overload  of  taxation,  appears  to  be 
dictated  by  sound  prudence.  A part  of  (he  terminable 
annuities  (nearly  one-half  their  present  amount)  will  expire 
in  I860,  and  aAcr  that  time  }x>rtions  will  rapidly  fall  in;  so 
that  without  looking  to  any*  redemption  of  debt  from  surplus 
income,  or  to  any  further  reductions  in  (he  rate  of  interest,  llic 
next  twenty-three  years  will  be  productive  of  nearly  as  much 
relief  as  lias  been  obtained  since  1816.  “ If(says  Lord  Conglc- 
ton,  'Financial  Reform,*  p.  294)  all  the  loans  which  have  been 
raised  since  tiic  begitming  of  the  war  of  1739  had  been  bt>r- 
rowed  in  annuities  for  ninety-nine  years,  their  extinction  would 
already  have  commenccil.'*  In  sevcnty-Uiice  years  from  (be 
present  time  (1841)  nearly  the  whole  of  the  debt  incurred  up  to 
1815  would  be  jmid  olT.  The  objection  against  borrowing  in 
tenninable  annuities  instead  of  in  ])orpctual  annuities  is  that 
(be  former  plan  is  acconijianicil  by  a higher  rate  of  annual 
charge  ; but  tlie  diflcrcncc  docs  not  nj)j)ear  to  be  so  great  as  to 
counterbalance  the  nilvantngcs  of  a (crminable  debt.  On  this 
point  we  quote  Dr.  Price's  work  on  ‘ Annuilies,'  vol.  i.  p.  273, 
wlicre  he  remarks: — “It  is  obvious  (hat  accumulating  debt  so 
rapidly,  and  mortgaging  postciity  for  elcniity,  in  order  to  jmy 

• Tlio  terminable  annuitios  being  4,292,173/.  was  equal  to  a capital 
of  tliii  amount. 
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the  interest  of  it,  must,  in  the  end,  prove  destiuctive.  Rather 
tlian  go  on  in  tliis  way,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  no  money 
should  be  borrowed,  except  in  annuities  which  are  to  terminate 
witliin  a given  period.  Were  tliis  practised,  there  would  be  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  national  debt  could  not  be  increased, 
and  time  would  do  that  necessarily  for  the  public,  which,  if 
trusted  to  the  conductors  of  its  affairs,  would  never  be  done.  I 
am  sensible,  indeed,  that  the  present  burdens  of  tlie  State  would, 
in  this  case,  be  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  present 
interest  which  would  be  necessary  to  be  given  for  money;  but 
I do  not  consider  this  os  an  objection  of  any  weight : for  let  an 
annuity  be  for  one  hundred  years,  such  an  annuity  is,  to  the 
present  views  oi  man,  nearly  the  same  with  an  annuity  for  ever; 
and  it  is  also  nearly  the  same  in  calculation  : its  value  at 
4 per  cent,  being  twenty-four  and  a half  years’  purchase,  and 
therefore  only  half  a year's  purchase  less  than  the  value  of  a 
perpetual  annuity.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  public  able  to 
borrow  money  at  4 per  cent,  on  annuities  for  ever,  it  ought  not 
to  give  above  Is.  Id.  per  cent,  more  for  money  borrowed  for 
100  years.  But  should  it  be  obliged  to  give  a greater,  or 
J ])er  cent,  more,  the  additional  burden  derived  from  lienee 
would  not  be  such  as  could  be  very  sensibly  felt,  and  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  necessary  annihilation  of  the  public 
debt  by  time  would  abundantly  overbalance  them." 

The  tables  upon  which  the  Government  contracts  were  fur  a 
long  time  made  in  respect  of  these  annuities  on  lives,  were 
formed  upon  erroneous  calculations.  An  examination  into  the 
subject  was  made  in  the  year  1829,  by  the  mathematician 
employed  as  the  Government  actuary,  when  this  gentleman 
immediately  perceived  that  under  the  rates  then  granted,  and 
iijKm  the  amount  of  annuities  called  for  by  tlie  public,  a loss 
was  sustained  little  short  of  100,000/.  per  annum.  The  Annuity 
Acts  then  in  force  were,  in  consequence,  forthwith  repealed, 
and  were  replaced  by  another  Act,  10  George  IV.  c.  24, 
wherein  the  errors  of  the  former  scales  were  corrected,  and  the 
system  was  enlarged  by  empowering  the  commissioners  to 
grant,  not  only  life  annuities,  but  also  annuities  to  continue 
for  certain  limited  terms  of  years,  such  respective  annuities  to 
commence  either  immediately  or  at  a future  period.  Tables 
of  rates,  containing  every  information  that  can  be  required 
ujx)u  the  subject,  are  delivered,  free  of  charge,  from  the 
National  Debt  Office,  in  the  Old  Jewry. 

If  the  conversion  of  per])ctual  into  terminable  annuities 
is  justly  characterised  os  prudent,  what  must  be  said  of  the 
sclieme  of  a directly  opposite  tendency  which  was  brought  for- 
ward and  partially  carried  into  effect  by  the  Government  in 
1822?  hen  the  measure  for  commuting  the  half*  pay  and 
petisions  usually  denominated  the  ‘‘deadweight"  was  adopted 
in  that  year,  the  annual  charge  to  which  those  obligations 
amounted  was  about  five  millions.  From  year  to  year  the 
public  would  have  been  relieved  from  a part  of  ibis  burden 
tiftough  the  falling  in  of  lives,  until,  according  to  the  most 
accurate  computation,  the  whole  would  have  ceased  in  forty- 
five  years.  The  measure  above  alluded  to  was  an  attempt  to 
commute  these  diminishing  payments  into  an  unvarying 
annuity  of  forty-five  years  certain ; and  the  calculation  which 
was  made  assumed  that  by  tlie  sale  of  such  a fixed  annuity 
of  2,800,000/.,  funds  might  be  procured  enough  to  meet  the 
diminishing  demands  of  the  claimants.  Only  a part  of  this 
annuity  was  sold.  The  Bank  of  Erigland  purchased  an 
annuity,  payable  balf-yoarly  until  1867,  for  585,7404,  and 
paid  for  the  same  between  1823  and  1828,  in  nearly  equal 
quarterly  instalments,  tlie  sum  of  13,098,419/.  For  tlic  sake 
of  obtaining  a partial  relief  during  those  six  years,  to  the 
amount  of  nine  millions  and  a half,  we  have  thus  had  fixed  upon 
the  country  for  thirty-nine  subsequent  years  an  annual  ]>ay- 
ment  of  585,740/.  It  is  not  possible  to  allow  that  both  these 
courses,  so  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  could  liave  been 
wise.  \V  ithout  inquiring  further  into  the  matter,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  plan  of  taking  a larger  burden  upon  ourselves, 
that  we  may  relieve  those  who  come  after  us,  has  at  least  the 
reconimeudatioii  of  being  the  most  generous ; aud  considering 


that  our  successors  will  have  had  no  hand  in  the  contracting 
of  the  debts,  the  burden  of  which  they  will  have  to  bear,  it 
might  also  be  said  that  such  a course  is  the  most  just. 

Some  saving  has  been  effected  since  1816  in  the  charges  of 
management.  This  saving  was  part  of  the  bargain  made  by 
the  Government  with  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  renewal  of 
its  charter  in  1833,  and  maybe  considered  as  apart  of  the 
price  paid  by  that  establishment  for  the  prolongation  of  certain 
of  its  privileges  then  on  the  point  of  expiring.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  national  debt  is  partly  conducted  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  partly  at  the  South  Sea  House,  which  last  esta- 
blishment is  now  kept  up  solely  for  that  purpose.  For  ibis 
service  the  Bank  of  England,  from  1808  to  1833,  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  340/.  a million  on  600,000,000/.  of  the  debt,  aud  of 
3004  a million  on  the  remainder ; but  by  tlie  charter,  granted 
in  1833,  it  was  enacted  that  120,0004  per  annum  should  in 
future  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  tliese  allowances. 
The  entire  cost  of  managing  tlie  national  debt  for  the  year 
1833  was  271,3524  14#.  10^4,  and  for  1810  it  amounted  to 
158,363/.  l^revious  to  1786  the  expense  of  management  was 
at  the  rate  of  5624  10#.  per  million,  reckoning  40,0004  of  ter- 
minable annuities,  equal  to  a million  of  capital.  In  the  above 
year  the  rate  was  reduced  to  4504  per  million,  at  which  it  con- 
tinued until  1808. 

The  functions  intrusted  to  the  Bank  of  England  with  refer- 
ence to  tlie  national  debt  do  not  extend  to  the  transaction  of 
any  matter  connected  with  its  reduction.  Such  business  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  a body  of  commissioners,  who  act 
ex  officio  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  This 
board  is  composed  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the 
lord  chief-baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  accountant- 
general  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Uie  governor  and 
deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  greater  jiart 
of  these  commissioners  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  the  details  of  which  are  attemled  to  by 
permanent  officers,  viz.  a secretary  and  comptroller-general, 
and  an  actuary,  with  an  adequate  establishment  of  assistants 
and  clerks  : the  ultimate  control  is  exercised  by  the  cliancelior 
of  the  exchequer  for  the  time  being,  assisted  by  the  governor 
and  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Without  entering  further  than  we  have  done  into  the  history 
of  the  progress  and  accumulation  of  the  national  debt,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  various  operations 
and  other  particulars  connected  with  it,  which  are  frequently 
mentioned  or  referred  to. 

Mode  of  Contracting  Loans, 

We  shall  state,  in  the  first  place,  the  manner  in  which 
money  is  borrowed  by  the  Government.  All  loans,  as  it  lias 
been  already  observed,  are  now  effected  under  the  authority 
of  Parliament — that  is  to  say,  an  Act  of  Parliament  sanctioning 
the  transaction  must  be  passed,  whenever  any  money  is  bor- 
rowed. In  practice,  however,  it  is  usual  for  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  to  arrange  tlie  terms  of  the  loan  with  the  con- 
tractors, in  the  manner  to  be  afterwards  stated,  before  the  Act 
of  Parliament  has  been  obtained,  the  negotiation  being  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  ratification  of  the  Legislature, 

Loans,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  state  in  our  historical 
deduction,  have,  in  the  different  stages  of  the  funding  system, 
been  effected  in  various  forms.  Originally  money  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  State  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  still 
usually  borrowed  by  private  parties — that  is  to  say,  the  lender 
was  understood  to  retain  tlie  power  of  demanding  back  his 
money  when  he  chose.  The  money  remained  his  properly, 
the  State  only  purchasing  the  use  of  it  by  the  jinyincnt  of  an 
annual  interest.  Eventually,  however,  loans  came  to  be 
usually  made  upon  the  condition  that  tlie  State  sliould  never 
be  callcil  upon  to  rejiay  the  money.  The  most  remarkable,  if 
not  the  only  exception,  in  recent  times,  is  the  Loyalty  Loan 
(as  it  was  called)  of  18,000,000/.,  contracted  in  1796,  which 
it  was  agreed  should  bo  repaid,  if  the  subscribers  chose  to 
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(Icnmiul  their  money,  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  which  tlie  country  was  then  'engaged.  Tlie  money 
came  accordingly  to  Iw  ])ayablc  two  years  after  the  Peace  of 
Amiens;  hut  most  of  the  subscribers  agreed  to  accept,  in 
exchange,  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  capital  in  otlier  Govern- 
ment funds,  and  money  was  raised  by  a new  loan,  on  the 
usual  ]>rinciple,  to  pay  oil'  the  few  who  held  out. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  use  of  money  is  thru 
obtained  for  an  indefinite  time,  simply  on  the  condition  that 
an  annual  interest  shall  be  paid  for  it,  the  transaction  can 
hardly  be  properly  called  borrowing  or  contracting  a loan ; it 
more  nearly  resembles  the  taking  a farm  on  a perjretual  lease, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  landed 
property,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  a perpetual  quit-rent 
to  tlie  seller ; and  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
money  is  hired  or  rented,  tlian  that  it  is  borrowed.  The 
position  in  which  the  State  is  placed  by  the  arrangement  even 
possesses  an  important  advantage,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
lessee  or  purchaser  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  in  the  power 
which  is  retained  by  it  of  at  any  time  throwing  up  the  bargain, 
or  returning  the  property,  and  thus  getting  rid  for  ever  after  of 
the  annual  rent  or  payment.  In  regard  to  a very  few  loans, 
this  power  has  been  in  a slight  degree  limited ; but  in  so  far 
as  the  great  mass  of  the  debt  is  concerned,  it  has  been  reserved 
entire  and  without  restriction. 

It  may  now,  therefore,  be  stated  generally,  that  all  money 
raised  in  the  way  of  what  is  called  loan  by  the  State  is  in  fact 
obtained  in  perpetuity,  or  for  any  period,  however  long,  during 
which  the  State  may  choose  to  retain  it.  The  subscriber  to  the 
loan  does  not  really  lend  his  money,  but  gives  it  away  alto- 
gether in  exchange  for  a certain  equivalent.  If  that  equiva- 
lent be  a certain  rate  of  annual  interest  so  long  as  the  money 
shall  be  retained,  he  in  fact  purchases  a perpetual  annuity 
(subject  to  the  bargain  being  reversed,  or  tbe  contract  broken 
olTat  any  time  it  may  suit  the  convenieuce  of  the  other  party 
to  return  him  liis  money) ; and  this  is  the  species  of  equivalent 
which  the  State  lias  agreed  to  give  for  by  far  tlie  greater  part 
of  tlie  money  which  it  has  borrowed.  But  it  has  frequently 
also  ofl'ered  other  conditions.  Instead  of  perpetual  annuities, 
tenninable  annuities  of  ditferent  descriptions  have  been  some- 
times granted — that  is  to  say,  tlie  subscriber  to  the  loan  has 
agreed  to  give  his  money  on  the  State  engaging  in  return  to 
pay  him  an  annuity  cither  for  a specified  term  of  years,  or  for 
his  life,  or  for  a term  deiiending  upon  some  other  similar  con- 
tingency. Formerly  such  annuities  used  sometimes  to  be 
granted  upon  schemes  called  Tonitnes  ,*  by  which  the  sub- 
scribers were  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their  ages,  or 
were  allowed  to  appoint  nominees  who  were  so  divided,  and  a 
liroportionate  annuity  being  assigned  to  each  class,  those  who 
lived  longest  had  the  benefit  of  their  survivorship,  by  the 
whole  annuity  being  still  divided  among  the  diminished 
number.  “ Tontines,”  observes  Dr.  Hamilton  (‘  Inquiry  con- 
ceniiiig  the  National  Debt'),  “seem  adapted  to  the  passions  of 
human  nature,  from  the  hope  every  man  entertains  of  longevity, 
and  the  desire  of  ease  and  afiluence  in  old  age ; and  they  arc 
lieneticial  to  the  public,  as  allbrdiiig  a discharge  of  the  debt, 
although  a distant  one,  without  any  payment.  They  have 
lieen  extensively  adopted  in  some  foreign  countries,  but  seldom 
ill  Britain."  All  the  annuities  for  lixed  terms  (called  Long 
Anuiiitles)  now  existing,  terminate  in  ISfiO. 

In  former  times  it  was  likewise  customary  to  grant  the  sub- 
scribers to  loans  tickets  iii  the  State  lottery,  ns  an  advantage 
ill  addition  to  their  tem]iorary  or  perpetual  annuities.  Somc- 
tiiiies  the  prizes  which  these  tickets  might  bring  were  to  be 
converted  into  stock,  sometimes  they  were  to  lie  paid  in  money. 
Of  course  this  species  of  premium  can  never  be  again  re- 
sorted to. 

Another  inducement  to  subscribers,  however,  has  lieen 
largely  ajiplied  in  modern  times— that  of  assigning  to  the 
creditor  a much  greater  nominal  amount  of  stock  than  the 
money  actually  received  from  him.  Thus,  to  lake  the  ex- 
ample cited  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  (‘  Dictionary  of  Commerce,’ 
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secoml  cilitioii,  p.  685),  ***Suppote  Govenimeut  were  aiixio«» 
to  borrow,  lliat  tlicy  preferred  t^rrowiii^  in  a 3 |x*r  c<;nt.  stuck, 
and  that  tlicy  could  not  i»egotiate  a loan  for  \em  tliau  4^  per 
cent* : they  effected  tlieir  object  by  giving  tl*e  lender,  in  return 
for  every  100/.  advajiced,  160/.  3 per  cent,  stock  ; that  U, 
tlicy  bound  the  country  to  pay  him  or  hit  auigneef  4/.  10». 
a*ycar  in  all  time  to  come,  or  otlierwise  to  extinguish  the  dclH 
by  a payment  of  150/.’’  This  practice  was  little  known  till 
towards  the  close  of  tlie  American  war ; but  since  alxiut  the 
year  1780  it  lias  been  carried  to  a great  extent.  Dr.  Hamilton 
obser\'es  that  if  tbe  funded  debt,  contracted  from  the  con«- 
mencement  of  the  American  war  to  the  year  1812,  were  paid 
off  at  par  (that  is,  at  iU  nominal  amotint),  the  nation  would 
pay  about  135,000,000/.  more  tlian  it  ever  reccive<l.  The 
eflect  upon  the  whole  debt  has  been  to  increase  its  amount  to 
not  much  less  than  two-fifths  beyond  the  sum  actually  ad- 
vanced by  the  lenders.  In  other  words,  while  tbe  debt  is 
nominally  about  750,000,000/.,  tlie  amount  really  Ixirrowed 
has  been  only  about  535,000,000/, 

Lord  Congleton  remarks  (‘  Financial  Reform,’  p.  293, 
4th  edition),  that  “ a great  many  millions  have  been  wasted 
in  the  following  ways : — First,  by  the  sinking  fund  of  Mr.  Pitt; 
2ndly,  by  raising  loans  in  nominal  capital;  3rdly,  by  tlie 
Dead  Weight  Loan;  4thly,  by  bad  bargains  fnr  funding  Ex- 
chequer bills ; and  Sthly,  by  the  life  annuity  scheme.  No 
country  (he  adds)  has  ever  jiaid  more  deeply  for  the  ignorance 
of  its  legislators  in  those  things  which  are  taught  by  the  science 
of  political  economy ; for  it  is  to  pure  ignorance,  and  not  to 
any  improper  motives,  that  this  immense  loss  of  public  jiroperry 
is  to  be  attributed.*' 

For  a considerable  time  no  competition  in  bidtling  for 
loans  took  place.  Certain  terms  were  merely  proposed,  at 
which  persons  were  invited  to  subscribe  their  money.  Ibese 
terms  were  in  general  liberal  enough  to  ensure  a reatly  sul>- 
scription,  and  indeed  to  make  it  !>e  considered  a favour  by 
capitalists  to  obtain  a share  of  the  loan  ; and  if  on  any  occa- 
sion tlie  terms  first  ]iroposcd  were  found  not  to  be  sufficiently 
tempting,  a new  scheme  was  announced  olTering  greater  ad- 
vantages to  lenders.  This  metliod  of  proceeding,  however, 
manifestly  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  well 
as  opening  a door  to  many  abuses,  has  been  long  abandoned. 
Now,  when  a new  loan  is  to  be  made,  it  is  always  thrown 
open  to  competition.  We  cannot  give  a shorter  or  plainer 
account  of  the  course  usually  followed  than  is  conveyed  in 
the  following  ]>assage  from  Dr.  Hamilton's  excellent  work  : — 
“ Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fixes  upon  the  funds  in 
which  the  loan  is  to  be  made.  These  are  often  of  diflemii 
kinds,  and  not  unfrequently  a long  annuity  forms  part  of  tbe 
emolument.  He  then  gives  public  intimation  that  he  is  ready 
on  a certain  day  to  receive  offers,  and  assign  the  loan  u>  those 
who  are  willing  to  accept  of  the  lowest  terms.  If  a long 
annuity  bo  a part  of  tlie  proposed  emolument,  the  other  funds 
to  be  assigned  to  the  lenders  arc  fixed  at  a rate  somewhat 
lower  than  tlie  estimated  value  for  each  100/.  borrowed,  aud 
the  bidding  is  on  the  long  annuity,  the  loan  being  granted  to 
those  who  will  accept  of  the  least  annuity  in  addition  to  the 
capital  oflered.  If  the  loan  be  in  different  funds,  but  wiihout 
an  ammity,  the  capitals  in  all  the  funds  except  one  arc  pre- 
viously fixed  ; and  tlie  bidding  is  on  that  fund,  the  loan  l>eing 
granted  to  those  who  will  accept  of  the  lowest  capital.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  generally  attended  at  the  time 
ap])oiiited  by  several  of  the  princi|vil  bankers  in  Iximlon,  who 
deliver  their  olVers,  having  previously  made  up  a list  of  persons 
who  are  willing  to  share  with  them,  to  a certain  extent,  in 
case  their  offer  l>e  accepted  ; and  the  loan  is  nssigneil  to  the 
ofiexcr  who  proposes  the  lowest  terms.*’  Of  course  the  terms 
u|>on  which  a new  loan  is  contmctiMl  for,  must  always  lie  such 
as  to  afford  the  iiartics  who  advance  the  money  a greater 
amount  of  stock  iqion  the  whole  than  they  could  obtain  by 
making  purchases  with  the  same  capital  in  (he  money  market, 
for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  them  to  incur 
the  greater  risk,  res|)oii8ibility,  and  trouble  of  contracting  for 
the  loan. 
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Jnveiting  ^lotwj  in  the  Funds, 

t Tiic  rundholdel',  or  the  national  creditor,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  is  dltlerently  placed  from  an  ordinary  creditor  in  this 
rt*8i)ect — that  he  has  given  up  the  right  of  ever  demanding  the 
reimymeiit  of  his  money  from  his  debtor.  In  fact,  he  has,  pro- 
perly speaking,  not  lent  his  money,  but  invested  it — he  has 
purchased  with  it  a perpetual  (in  some  cases,  indeed,  only  a 
terminable)  annuity,  which  annuity,  moreover,  is  subject  to 
the  peculiar  condition  that  it  may  be  redeemed  on  certain 
terms  specified  at  the  time  of  granting  it,  whenever  tlie  party  it 
has  been  originally  jmrehased  from  shall  think  fit 

The  person,  liowever,  who  has  thus  advanced  his  money  to 
the  State  may  sell  to  another  person  what  he  has  purchased  from 
the  State — namely,  his  j)erpetual  or  terminable  annuity ; and 
this  he  might  do  at  any  time,  even  were  there  no  particular  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  State  to  facilitate  such  trairsactions. 
The  State,  however,  will,  it  is  obvious,  aid  its  own  operations  in 
raising  money  in  the  way  of  loan,  by  providing  some  simple, 
easy,  and  unespensive  method  of  recording  and  legalizing 
transfers  of  stock.  The  annuity  is  made  more  valuable,  or  in 
other  words,  will  obtain  a larger  sum  for  the  State,  by  its  being 
made  thus  readily  negotiable.  Accordingly,  the  arrangements 
established  for  the  general  management  of  the  national  debt 
comprehend  both  tiie  regular  payment  of  the  dividends,  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  apparatus  by  which  sales  and  purchases 
of  stock  may  be  always  ellected  with  tlie  utmost  possible  expe- 
dition and  security. 

Investments  in  public  securities  arc  made  with  various  ob- 
jects, and  the  choice  of  the  particular  fund  into  which  pur- 
chases are  ellected  must,  in  some  respects,  bear  reference  to  the 
ulterior  views  of  purchasers. 

it  would,  at  first  sight,  aj)pear  a very  simple  question,  how 
best  and  most  profitably  to  employ  capital  in  this  manner. 
Something  more,  however,  is  required  than  merely  to  know 
from  which  stock  the  greatest  revenue  may  be  derived  in  return 
for  tire  money  invested.  The  very  circumstance,  that  higher 
inducements  of  this  kind  are  continually  ollered  for  the  pur- 
cliase  of  some  descriptions  of  stock  than  others,  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  some  good  reason  for  the  preference, 
since  men  are  usually  too  clearsighted  in  matters  of  pecuniaiy 
interest  to  be  carried  away  by  blind  partialities,  or  to  sacrifice 
any  portion  of  income  without  obtaining  some  equivalent.  It 
is  diilicult,  indeed,  to  account  satisfactorily  in  every  case  for 
the  preference  shown  by  the  public  for  one  description  of  stock 
over  another,  particularly  where  the  security  and  every  other 
relative  circumstance  are  identical,  and  where  the  only  difler- 
ence  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  name  under  which  the  stock  is 
registered  in  the  public  books — if  we  except,  indeed,  the  unim- 
portant circumstance  tliat  the  dividends  are  payable  at  diflcrent 
periods  of  the  year.  This  is  the  case  with  the  three  per  cent, 
stocks,  known  under  the  names  of  Consols  and  Reduced,  the 
former  of  which  almost  invariably  bears  a somewhat  higher 
price  in  the  market  than  tlie  latter.  This  diflerence,  however, 
is  but  trilling  when  compared  with  that  which  always  attends 
the  excliangeable  value  of  funds  bearing  a higher  rate  of  interest 
as  compared  with  the  prices  of  three  per  cent,  stock.  The 
reason  for  this  is  more  apparent,  depending  upon  the  liability 
which  always  exists,  not  indeed  for  the  absolute  redemption  of 
the  debt  as  regards  tlie  nation,  but  for  its  discharge  at  par  by 
means  of  the  creation  of  other  stock  bearing  a lower  rate  of 
interest.  In  the  financial  operations  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, such  a conversion  has  frequently  occurred;  and  when 
the  value  of  money  is  diminished  by  its  superabundance,  the 
temptation  to  the  minister  to  provide  in  this  manner  for  lessen- 
ing the  annual  burdens  of  the  country  is  one  which  he  will 
not,  and  should  not,  withstand. 

Such  an  operation  can  only  happen  when  the  market  rate  of 
interest  is  low,  and  when  the  condition  of  the  country  is  pros- 
perous; circumstances  which  fall  so  far  within  the  knowledge 
and  judgment  of  most  persons,  that  the  probability,  or  other- 
wise, of  a redemption  of  stock  may  be  judged  of  with  tolerable 


certainty,  for  some  lime  at  least,  before  its  aclual  occurrence. 
AVlien  investments  of  money  are  made  for  temporary  purposes, 
stocks  bearing  tlie  higher  rate  of  interest  may  generally  be 
chosen  without  much  risk  of  loss  from  such  a source.  'I'lie 
same  liability  of  being  discharged,  which  admits  of  the  jmr- 
chase  being  made  at  a comparatively  low  rate,  will  indeed 
equally  exist,  and  afiect  tlie  price,  whenever  it  may  be  required 
to  sell ; but  in  the  mean  time,  a considerable  advantage  in 
point  of  income  will  have  been  secured. 

In  u time  of  war,  and  when  the  exigencies  of  the  country  call 
for  additions  to  the  public  debt,  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  any 
partial  redemption  or  conversion  of  tlie  funds;  but  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  most  material  saving  which  is  brought  about 
by  the  return  of  peace,  in  the  fixed  burdens  of  the  country, 
consists  ill  a reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  This  redaction, 
however,  is  necessarily  the  most  remote  with  regard  to  sucli 
funds  as  bear  the  lowest  rate ; and  if  even  it  should  occur,  the 
opportunity  is  obviously  greater  of  repairing  or  mitigating  the 
evil  by  a transference  of  the  capital  to  some  other  description  of 
security  which,  although  sufficiently  stable,  has  not  been  in- 
flueziced  in  an  equal  degree  by  tlie  tide  of  national  improve- 
ment. These,  doubtless,  are  the  considerations  which  have 
always  weighed  in  the  public  mind,  and  which  have  produced 
the  marked  variation  which  has  existed  in  the  prices  of  the 
diflereut.  national  securities.  So  extensively  has  the  Englisli 
Government  already  profited  by  the  fall  in  the  market  rate  of 
interest,  to  reduce  the  national  burdens,  tliat  no  great  latitude 
remains  at  present  fur  choice  os  regards  investments  in  public 
securities. 

Account  of  the  different  Funds. 

We  shall  now  give  a list  of  the  dilferent  funds,  or  descrq»- 
tioiis  of  stock,  at  present  existing,  with  the  amount  of  each  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1841  : — 

1.  South  Sea  divided  into  the  Company’s  Stock,  or 

trading  capital,  amounting  to  3,662,784/. ; Old  Soutli  Sea 
Annuities,  3,497,870/. ; New  South  Sea  Annuities,  2,460,830/. ; 
and  South  Sea  Annuities  of  1751,  523,100/.  Tliese  difl’erent 
descriptions  of  stock  have  all  been  created  out  of  the  capital  of 
the  famous  South  Sea  Company,  by  successive  Parliamentary 
arrangements,  whicli  it  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose 
to  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  interest  paid  by  the 
State  upon  the  whole  amount  of  this  stock  is  now  3 per  cent., 
altliough  the  dividend  received  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
3,662,784/.  of  Company’s  trading  stock  is  per  cent.  The 
additional  half  per  cent,  is  obtained  from  certain  tines  to  which 
the  Company  arc  entitled  from  ships  trading  within  the  bounds 
of  their  charter,  and  from  the  allowances  made  by  Government 
for  the  management  of  this  portion  of  the  public  debt. 

2.  Debt  due  to  the  Bankof  England,  amounting  to  1 1,686,800/, 
This  is  money  which  has  been  advanced  at  diflerent  times  by 
the  Bank  to  the  public ; the  Bank  receives  interest  on  it  at  the 
rate  of  3 per  cent. 

3.  Bank  Annuities,  created  in  1726,  amounting  to  82-),25I  . 
This  stock  was  originally  1,000,000/.,  which  was  raised  in 
1726,  by  lottery,  to  pay  oil*  arrears  that  had  accumulated  on 
the  Civil  List,  and  for  which  Exchequer  bills  bad  been  previ- 
ously issued : it  bears  interest  at  3 per  cent. 

4.  Consolidated  Annuitiesy  commonly  called  Three  per  Cent. 
Consols,  This  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  public  funds,  its 
amount  in  January  1841  having  been  362,542,977/.  It  wiis 
originally  formed  by  the  union  of  several  funds  wliich  had 
before  been  kept  separate,  in  the  year  1751.  At  this  its  com- 
mencement it  amounted  only  to  a little  above  9,000,000.. 
The  interest  paid  upon  this  stock,  us  its  name  imports,  is  also 
3 |)cr  cent. 

5.  Three  per  Cent,  Reduced  Annuities,  amounting  to 
125,861,030/.  This  stock  consists  of  various  sums  whiclz  have 
been  originally  borrowed  at  a higher  rate  of  interest,  but  on 
which  the  interest  has  been  afterwards  reduced  at  difierent 
times  to  3 per  cent.,  which  it  now  is.  The  first  of  these  reduc- 
tions as  made  by  an  act  of  Furliamcut  jzassed  iu  1749,  and  tlic 
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several  funds  so  reduced  were  consoUdaled  into  one  capital 
in  1757,  at  which  time  tiiey  amounted  altogether  only  to 
17,571,571/. 

These  arc  all  the  funds  (exclusive  of  the  Irish  stock,  to  be 
afterwards  noticed)  which  at  present  bear  an  interest  of  only 
3 per  cent.,  the  lowest  that  is  paid  upon  any  portion  of  the 
public  debt.  Their  total  amount  on  the  5th  of  January,  1841, 
was  510,388,914/. 

6.  Annuities  at  3Jpe/*  Cent,y  1818,  amounting  to  10,159,721/. 
This  stock  was  formed  in  1818,  partly  by  the  funding  of  a 
quantity  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  partly  by  the  conversion  of 
certain  3 per  cent,  consolidated  and  3 per  cent,  reduced  annui- 
ties ; the  holders  purchasing  the  additional  half  per  cent,  by  a 
money  subscription,  which  was  paid  over  in  aid  of  the  sinking 
fund.  To  this  extent,  in  point  of  fact,  the  transaction  amounted 
to  the  raising  of  a new  loan. 

7.  Reduced  3^  per  Cent.  Annuities,  amounting  to  06,259,849/. 
This  stock  was  formed  in  1824,  by  the  conversion  of  a former 
stock  called  the  Old  Four  per  Cents. 

8.  New  3^  per  Cent.  Annuities,  amounting  to  145,225,865/. 
This  stock  was  formed  in  1830  out  of  tlie  former  stock  called 
the  New  Four  per  Cents. 

These  three  are  the  only  British  funds  at  present  bearing  an 
interest  of  3^  per  cent. 

9.  New  5 per  Cent.  Annuities,  amounting  to  428,076/. 
This  stock  was  formed  in  1830,  by  the  same  arrangement  out 
of  which  the  New  3J  per  Cent.  Annuities  then  arose. 

The  following  are  the  descriptions  of  Irish  Stock  at  present 
existing,  with  the  amount  of  each  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1811 

1.  Bearing  interest  at  3 per  cent. : — The  Irish  Consolidated  3 
per  Cent.  Amiuities,  amounting  to  3, 272, 607/. ; and  the  Irish 
2 per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuities,  amounting  to  115,197/. 

2.  Bearing  interest  at  3^  per  cent. : — The  3^  per  Cent. 
Debentin'es  and  Stock,  amounting  to  14,567,562/.;  the  Re- 
duced 3^  per  Cent.  Annuities,  amounting  to  926,633/. ; and 
the  New  3^  per  Cent.  Annuities,  amounting  to  12,390,R23A 

3.  The  only  4 per  Cent.  Irish  stock  is  The  4 per  Cent.  Debt 
due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  1,615,384/. 

4.  Bearing  interest  at  5 per  cent. : — the  New  5 per  Cent. 
Annuities,  amounting  to  5,672/. ; and  the  5 per  Cent.  Debt  due 
to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  1,015,384/. 

The  total  amount  of  the  Irish  debt  on  the  5tli  of  January, 
1841,  was  33,909,266/. 

Besides  these  several  stocks,  tliere  are  the  diflerent  descrip- 
tions of  terminable  annuities,  all  of  which  arc  also  matter  of 
]]urchase  and  sale  in  the  money  market.  These,  with  the 
charges  upon  each  for  the  year  1841,  are — 1 

1.  The  Long  Annuities,  occasioning  an  aminal  charge  of 
1,291,140/.  These  have  been  granted,  at  dilTerent  times, 
chiefly  as  premiums  or  ^douceurs  to  the  subscribers  to  loans, 
and  all  expire  on  (he  5lh  of  January,  I860. 

2.  The  Annuities  per  4 Geo.  IN.  ch.  22,  commonly  called 
The  Dead  Weight  Annuity.  This  is  an  annuity  of  585,710/. 
paid  every  year  by  tiie  public  to  the  Bank  of  Enghind,  and  to 
be  so  paid  till  the  year  1867,  in  consideration  of  advances  to 
the  amount  of  13,089,119/.  made  by  that  establishment  be- 
tween the  years  1823  and  1828,  both  inclusive,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pensions  to  naval  and  military  olliccrs  which  hud 
become  due  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1811.  By  this  arrange- 
ment a portion  of  the  burden  of  these  pensions — which,  in 
1814,  amounted  to  nearly  5,000,000/.  per  annum — is,  as  already 
explained,^  sjjread  out  over  a considerably  longer  period  than 
that  to  which  it  would  otlicrwise  naturally  liavc  been  confined, 
and  its  pressure  ujwn  tlie  more  limited  s|nicc  lightened  accord- 
ingly. 

3.  Life  Annxtities  per  18  Geo.  Ilf  ch.  1 12,  10  Geo.  r/i.  21, 
and  3 l\  ill.  II .,  ch.  1 1,  occasioning  a charge  of  857,856/.  These 
are  annuities  upon  tlie  lives  of  individuals,  which  the  Coni- 
missioners  for  the  redemption  of  tlie  National  Debt  were 
originally  empowered  to  grant  by  mi  Act  passed  in  1808,  in 
exchange  for  so  much  stock  in  interminable  annuities  as  was 


calculated  to  l>e  of  er]uiyalcnl  value,  according  to  a scale 
varying  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  stocks.  In  1829, 
however,  Mr.  Fiulaison,  tlie  Goveniment  actuary,  discovered 
tliat  the  tables  which  had  l>een  all  along  used  in  tiiese  calcula- 
tions [were  so  erroneous,  at  the  jireseiit  imjiroved  value  of 
human  life,  ns  actually  to  lie  occasioning  an  annual  lues  to 
the  public  of  not  much  under  lOOjOfHJ/.  On  this  the  Act^of 
1808,  and  otlter  Acts  which  had  been  sulnequently  passed  on 
the  same  principle,  were  immediately  repealed,  and  tJie  Act 
upon  which  the  annuities  are  now  granted  suUtituted  for 
them. 

4.  Annuities  for  terms  of  years,  under  the  aUnv  Arts,  of 
which  the  present  charge  is  1,311,927/.  Tliese  aiinuhies  are 
granted  for  various  terms  of  ten  years  and  upwanls. 

5.  There  are  certain  Tontines,  and  other  Life  AiiTiulties 
granted  by  various  Acts,  of  which  those  forming  part  of  tlic 
English  debt  occasioned,  in  January,  1841,  a charge  of  19,969/., 
and  those  forming  part  of  the  Irish  debt  a charge  of  31,230/. 

To  this  list  we  may  add  the  two  following  descriptions  of 
stock,  as,  although  not  forming  portions  of  the  public  debt, 
being  yet  funds  or  capitals  which  are  constantly  operated  uj#ou 
by  the  sale  and  purchase  of  shares  in  tlie  transactions  of  tiie 
money  market : — 

1.  Bank  Stock,  being  the  trading  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  that  upon  which  interest  is  paid  to  the  ]/roprietors, 
amounting  formerly  to  14,553,000/.,  but  since  the  last  renewal 
of  the  charter,  in  1833,  to  only  10,914,250/.  The  interest  paid 
upon  tliis  capital  to  the  shareholders  was  for  some  time — 
namely,  from  1807  to  1823 — as  high  as  10  per  cent.,  and  it 
is  still  8 per  cent.  Extra  distributions  of  profits  bare  also  been 
occasionally  made. 

2.  East  India  Stock,  or  the  capital  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company,  amounting  to  6,000,000/.  Ever  since  1793 
the  interest  upon  this  stock  has  been  10^  per  cent. 

Besides  these  English  funds,  shares  in  many  descriptions  of 
foreign  stocks, 'which  have  been  created  by  loans  raised  in  this 
country,  are  constantly  for  sale  in  the  money-market,  as  arc 
also  shares  in  railway,  canal,  mining,  and  numerous  other 
similar  speculations.  But  to  these  it  does  not  belong  to  our 
present  purpose  more  particularly  to  advert. 

The  several  establishments  at  which  the  diflTerent  parts  of 
the  national  debt  are  managed  are  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
South  Sea  House,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  National  Debt 
Oflice  in  the  Old  Jewry.  At  the  Bank  of  Ireland  are  paid  all 
tlie  dividends  on  Irish  stock;  and  at  the  National  Debt  Office 
are  paid  the  life  annuities  granted  under  10th  Geo.  H*.,  and 
also  the  English  and  Irish  Tontines  and  other  life  annuities 
granted  under  various  Acts;  the  dividends  on  flic  diflerent 
descriptions  of  South  Sea  Stock  at  the  South  Sea  House;  and 
those  on  all  the  remaining  descriptions  of  public  stock  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  dividends  on  India  stock  are  paid  at 
the  India  House. 

Tlie  dividends  on  all  descriptions  of  stock  are  paid  half- 
yearly,  either  on  the  5lh  of  January  and  the  5th  of  Juh*,  or  on 
the  5th  of  April  and  the  10th  of  October. 

For  each  description  of  stock  also  arc  appointed  certain  days 
of  the  week,  on  which  only  transfers  may  lie  recorded  in  the 
books  kept  at  the  ditTercnt  establishments  where  the  dividends 
arc  ]iaid. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Stocks  managed  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  South  Sea  House,  and  the  India  House,  with 
the  transfer  days  for  each ; and  also  the  days  on  which  the  di- 
vidends are  used  ; — 


Name  of  Stock, 
.t  per  Coni,  t'onsob  .. 
New  3j  per  Cents.  . . . 

New  5 per  Ontii 

ItAuk  .Vnmiities, 

lUnk  Stock 

3 per  Cents.  Heduccd. 
3|  per  Cents.  1818.... 


JIANK  OF  KKOl.AXn. 


Dividends  FajAldc.  Transfer  Dav*. 


Mb  Jan.  and  Mb  July 


•1 

1 


..  Mb  .\pril  and  lOtb  (>ct.. 

{ 


r«e*.  M'cd.  'Hi. 
l*’rid, 

T«c*8.  Wed.  T7i. 
Krid. 

Tnc*.  Wed.  Fri. 
Tiie».  Tliurw. 
Tiic*.  Tb.  Frfd. 
'i'noR.  M ed.  Til. 
Frid. 

Tuefc.  Th.  JTid. 
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BANK  OF  ENOLAND— COntfWUfrf. 

Name  of  Stock.  Dividends  I'ayable.  Transfer  Days. 

per  Centj.  Reduced 5lh  April  and  10th  Oct. 

4 per  Cent.  > i Mon. 

Long  Annuities. . »...»».»•  » » Mon.  m ed. Sat. 

SOUTH  SKA  HOUSE. 

South  Sea  Company’s  Stock  &th  Jan.  and  5th  July  .*  Mon.Wed.Pri. 
New  South  Sea  Annuities  . ,,  Tues.  Th.  Sat. 

South  Sea  .\nnuities,  1751  . »,  Tues.  Tlmrs.^ 

Old  South  Sea  Annuities...  6th  April  and  10th  Oct..  Mon.  Wed.  Fri. 

EAST  INDIA  HOUSE. 

India  Stock 6th  Jan.  and  5th  July. . . Tues.  Th.  Sat. 

Generally  speaking,  the  price  of  a certain  nominal  amount 
of  stock  in  any  particular  fund  will  bear  to  its  price  in  any 
(»ther  fund  the  same  relation  which  subsists  between  the  rates 
of  interest  in  tlie  two  funds.  For  example,  if  100/.  in  a 3 per 
cent,  stock  cost  90/.,  the  same  amount  will  cost  105/.  in  a 3^ 
per  cent,  stock,  and  120/.  in  a 4 per  cent,  stock;  for  each 
of  these  investments  will  yield  the  same  interest — namely, 
3/.  Gj.  8</.  per  cent.  The  price  of  any  one  description  of  stock, 
therefore,  may  be  usually  taken  as  a pretty  sufficient  indication 
of  the  prices  of  the  rest. 

Fluctuation  of  Prices  of  the  Funds, 

There  are  peculiar  circumstances  which  sometimes  elevate  or 
depress  the  market  prices  of  certain  kinds  of  stock  beyond  the 
degree  to  which  they  ought  to  be  allected  merely  by  the  un- 
equal rates  of  interest.  Thus,  a stock,  the  interest  of  which  is 
likely  to  be  reduced,  eitlier  immediately,  or  sooner  than  the 
same  operation  will  probably  be  attempted  on  any  other  stock, 
will  not  generally  bear  the  same  price  in  the  market  Svith 
another  stock  as  to  which  such  an  apprehension  is  not  enter- 
tained. Hence,  stock  of  a high  denomination  may  usually 
be  bought  cheaper  than  that  of  which  the  nominal  interest  is 
lower.  Again,  stock  in  which,  either  from  its  small  amount, 
or  some  other  cause,  there  is  comparatively  but  little  specula- 
tion, will  not  in  general  sell  at  so  high  a price  as  that  in  which 
more  frequent  fluctuations  ofler  a greater  lure  to  the  gamb- 
ling projjensit)’.  Thus  the  stock  called  the  Three  per  Cent. 
Bank  Annuities  of  1726,  the  entire  amount  of  which  is  con- 
siderably under  1,000,000/.,  has  usually  been  at  least  I per 
cent,  lower  in  price  than  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols.  In 
otlier  cases,  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  lo  assign  any 
cause,  beyond  the  mere  caprice  of  the  public  mind,  for  the 
preference  given  to  one  species  of  stock  over  another. 

As  for  the  causes  which  aflect  the  price  of  stocks  generally, 
the  leading  and  most  permanently  influential  must,  of  course, 
always  be  the  current  rate  of  interest,  which  again  is  deter- 
mined by  the  common  rate  of  profits;  if,  indeed,  we  should 
not  rather  say,  that  the  rate  of  profit,  wherever  it  arises  from 
the  employment  of  capital,  is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  inter- 
est, and  that  upon  the  projwrtion  between  the  supply  of  ca- 
pital and  the  demand  for  it,  the  action  of  the  great  principle 
of  supply  and  demand  tlms  regulating  the  price  of  money  as 
it  regulates  all  other  prices.  In  ordinary  times,  the  public 
funds,  from  the  certainty  and  regularity  in  the  payment  of  the 
diviilends,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  transfers  may  he 
made,  offer  as  advantageous  an  investment  as  any  other  which 
isoiien  to  capitalists;  and  the  price  of  stocks,  accordingly, 
will  commonly  be  so  high  as  not  to  afford  tlie  purchaser  more 
tlian  the  current  rate  of  interest  for  money  lent  upon  good  se- 
curity. Tlie  chances  of  fluctuation,  however,  will,  in  general, 
prevent  tlie  price  from  rising  much  beyond  this  point.  On  the 
otiicr  hand,  it  will  he  apt  to  he  depressed  to  a lower  level,  not 
only  by  any  actual  derangement  in  the  public  finances,  but 
also  by  whatever  may  he  supposed  to  have  ever  so  indirect  or 
remote  a tendency  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  State  to  fufil  its 
]>ecuniary  engagements.  Whenever  a new  loan  is  raised,  in- 
asmuch os  the  burden  of  the  debt  is  thereby  increased,  the 
price  of  stock  is  generally  lowered  for  the  moment.  Again,  it 
is  usually  lower  in  time  of  war  than  in  time  of  peace;  and 
during  an  unfortunate  than  during  a successful  war.  It  is 
often  allected  by  the  apparent  stability  of  the  administration 
os  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  the  party  contests  in  Parlia- 
ment. Sometimes  tlic  price  of  tlie  funds  has  been  brought 


down  by  the  imposition  of  a tax,  sometimes  by  tlie  repeal  of 
one.  In  the  former  cose,  the  delicate  and  apprehensive  pulse 
of  the  money-market  may  he  supposed  to  have  been  acted 
upon,  commonly,  either  by  a dread  of  .the  public  impatience 
under  a new  burden,  or  by  the  view  taken  of  the  measure  as 
an  indication  of  increased  financial  difficulties  on  the  part  of 
the  State ; in  tlie  latter,  by  a feeling  of  the  security  of  the 
fundholder  being  in  some  degree  diminished,  in  consequence 
of  the  extinction  of  one  of  tlie  usual  sources  from  which  the 


dividends,  together  with  the  otlier  expenses  of  the  Government, 
have  been  paid.  But  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  arrange, 
under  any  number  of  general  heads,  all  “ the  skyey  influences"’ 
that  are  capable  of  elevating  or  depressing  this  most  sensitive 
barometer,  tlie  nature  of  which  is  to  be  agitated  by  every 
breeze  of  popular  exhilaration  or  nervous  despondency,  by 
every  fit  of  suspicion  or  confidence,  by  every  hope  and  fear, 
almost  by  every  passion,  imagination,  and  caprice  of  the  hu- 
man breast.  It  may  he  observed,  however,  that  in  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  funds,  a fall  of  prices  by  what  we  may  call  a 
start  or  a leap  lias  been  a much  more  frequent  phenomenon 
than  an  equally  sudden  rise  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
depression  wliich  is  at  once  produced  by  a panic  is  generally 


recovered  from  only  by  degrees. 

Mr.  McCulloch  (‘  Dictionary  of  Commerce,’  2nd  edit., 
p.  589)  has  given  the  following  summary  of  the  history  of 
tlie  fluctuations  of  the  stock  forming  the  principal  part  of  the 
public  debt: — “From  1730  till  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the 
Three  per  Cents,  were  never  under  89,  and  were  once,  in 
June,  1737,  as  high  as  107.  During  tlie  rebellion  they  sunk 
to  76;  but  in  1749,  rose  again  to  100.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween (he  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  war,  they  averaged  from  80  to  90;  but  towards  the 
close  'of  the  war  they  sunk  to  51.  In  1792  they  were,  at  one 
time,  as  high  as  96.  In  1797  tlie  prospects  of  the  country, 
owing  to  the  successes  of  the  French,  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet, 
and  other  adverse  circumstances,  were  by  no  means  favourable  ; 
and,  ill  consequence,  the  price  of  Three  per  Cents,  sunk,  on 
the  20th  of  September,  on  the  intelligence  transpiring  of  an 
attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  French  Republic  having  failed, 
to  47|,  being  the  lowest  price  to  wliich  they  have  ever  fallen.’* 

Dr.  Hamilton  quotes  the  following  statement  as  that  which 
has  been  given  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  stocks 
since  1720  ; — 

Highest  Prices. 


Three  per  Cents. 
Four  per  Cents. 
Five  per  Cents. 
Bank  Stock 
South  Sea  Stock 
India  Stuck  • 


Three  per  Cent.  Consols 
Three  per  Cent.  Reduced 
Four  per  Cents.  • 

Five  per  Cent.  Navy  . 
Bank  Stock  . . . , 

South  Sea  Stock  . . 

India  Stuck  . • • 


June,  1739  • 

August,  1791 

. 107 

. 107^ 

August,  1791  • 

. 122± 

February,  1792  • 

. 219 

May,  1768  • 

. Ill 

December, 1768  • 

. 27Ci 

Prices. 

January,  1/98  « 

. 

June,  1797  . 

. 47 

January,  1798 

. 59i 

Jmmary,  1798  . 

, 09| 

January,  1782  . 

. 91 

February,  1782  . 

. G2 

January,  1784  . 

. 118i 

The  following  is  an  account  of  (lie  average  prices*  of  the 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols  in  the  months  of  February  and  Au- 
gust of  each  year  since  1820,  inclusive: — • 


1820. 

February 

. C8i 

1820. 

February 

. 77* 

August 

. 67J 

August 

. 79i 

1821. 

February 

. 73* 

1S27. 

February 

. 82* 

August 

. 70* 

August 

. 80* 

CO 

February 

. 78* 

1828. 

February 

. 83* 

August 

. 80| 

August 

. 87* 

1823. 

February 

. 73 

1829. 

February 

. 8GJ 

August 

. 82| 

August 

• 88* 

1824. 

February 

• 92* 

1830. 

February 

. 91* 

August 

• 93| 

August 

. 9U| 

1823. 

February 

. 934 

1831. 

February 

. 77} 

August 

• 87* 

August 

. 81* 

* The  prices  from  Fob.  1836  are  not  the  average 
but  fur  some  particular  day  in  the  last  week  of  eac 


prices  of  the  month, 
U month. 
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82J 

1837. 

Fcbnmry  • 

. 91  i 

837 

August  • 

. 913 

87| 

18.38. 

February 

. 92.) 

88j 

August 

. OIJ 

89J 

1839. 

February  . 

. 92j 

99 

August  , 

. 92.) 

9IJ 

1810. 

February  , 

• 111  1 

90 

August 

. 90.) 

1811. 

February 

• 

August  . 

. 89} 

1832,  Fubnmrj- 
August 

1 833,  Fol)runry 
August 

1 834 . Felmmry 
August 

1835.  Fobrimry 
August 

183C.  Feliruary 
August 

JMoiU  of  transacting  Business  in  the  Fund  Market, 

In  former  times  all  transactions  in  tbe  sale  and  purchase  of 
stock  used  to  take  place  in  'Change  Alley,  or  The  Alley,  as  it 
was  commonly  called.  Tin’s  was  tbe  centre  of  tbe  excite- 
ment and  bustle  of  tbe  famous  South  Sea  bubble  in  tbe  year 
1720,^  Afterwards  these  bargains  came  to  be  made  in  tbe 
room  in  tbe  Bank  of  England  buildings,  called  tbe  Rotunda ; 
and  some  business  is  still  done  here  by  a certain  description  of 
persons.  Bargains  in  stock  by  tbe  regular  brokers,  however, 
are  now  transacted  in  tbe  building  called  tbe  New  Stock  Ex- 
ebange,  at  (be  upper  end  of  Capel  Court,  wbicb  was  erected  by 
tbe  Committee  in  1804,  Brokers  and  jobbers,  who  are  not 
members  of  tbe  Stock  Exebange,  assemble  in  tbe  open  court 
in  front  of  tbe  building,  A jobber  is  a person  whose  business 
it  is  to  accommodate  buyers  and  sellers  with  the  exact  sums 
they  want.  The  jobbers  are,  in  general,  possessed  of  consider- 
able property  in  tbe  funds. 

Almost  all  transfers  of  stock  are  effected  through  tbe  agency 
of  brokers,  all  the  more  respectable  of  whom  are  members  of 
tbe  Stock  Exebange,  into  which  association  they  are  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  Tbe  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  tbe  governing  body  of  the  establishment,  and  consists  of 
2 1 members,  elected  by  ballot,  A broker  acting  for  another 
jrarty  must  be  authorised  to  do  so  by  a power  of  attorney 
granted  by  his  principal.  This  warrant,  which  is  on  a stamp 
that  costs  1/,  If,  6(4,,  may  be  so  drawn  as  to  empower  tbe 
broker  both  to  buy  and  sell  stock,  and  also  to  receive  tbe  di- 
vidends for  the  person  by  whom  be  is  commissioned.  IMany 
persons,  however,  who  would  not  venture  to  sell  or  purchase 
stock  except  through  the  medium  of  a broker,  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  at  the  Bank  for  their  dividends  themselves. 

In  the  money-market,  as  in  any  other  market,  there  are,  of 
course,  always  one  set  of  persons  inclined  to  buy,  and  another 
to  sell,  the  commodity  dealt  in,  whatever  may  be  its  price  at 
the  moment.  The  very  meaning  of  a market  price  is,  a rate 
at  which  there  are  both  buyers  and  sellers ; it  is  a point  up 
to  which  the  value  of  the  commodity  is  forced  by  the  demand 
for  it,  but  beyond  which  it  cannot  rise  without  the  sale  of  the 
commodity  being  put  a stop  to  altogether.  This  is  the  only 
price,  properly  so  called ; for  a price  at  which  there  are  no 
dealings  is  no  price  at  all,  for  any  practical  end,  and  it  matters 
not  what  may  be  its  nominal  amount— whether  it  be  any  par- 
ticular sum,  or  a hundred  or  a thousand  times  as  much.  At 
whatever  point,  then,  to  which  the  price  of  stock  is  brought  by 
tins  balance  between  the  supply  and  the  demand,  if  there  be 
any  business  done  in  the  article  at  all,  there  will  be  in  the 
market  both  parties  ready  to  buy,  and  other  parties  desirous 
to  S(;ll.  The  business  of  the  broker  consists  in  selecting  the 
particular  moment  at  which  it  is  most  advantageous  to  buy 
or  sell.  This,  of  course,  be  lias  to  do  by  exercising  his  judg- 
mciit  both  upon  the  probable  movement  of  tbe  price  of  the 
stocks,  and  uikhi  (he  particular  circumstances  and  exigencies 
of  the  case  in  which  he  acts. 

■VV  hen  a bargain  in  stock  has  been  arranged  between  two 
parties  111  the  market,  they  must  resort  to  the  B.ank  or  tbe 
.South  Sea  House  (according  to  the  fund)  for  (ho  ratification  of 
heir  agmement  and  tbe  actual  transference  of  (he  stock. 

lor  (hispiiniose,  „ quote  the  detail  of  tbe  forms  as  given 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  “the  seller  make,  out  a note  in  wrWng, 
winch  contains  the  n.ame  and  designation  of  the  seller  and 
pnrehnser  aiid  the  sum  and  d«cripti„„  botmns- 

ferred.  He  delivers  tins  to  tbe  projair  clerk,*  and  then  fill,  up 

• The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  pbeed  round  the  room,  and  tlio 


a receipt,  a jirinted  form  of  which,  with  blanks,  is  obtained  at 
the  ofiice.  '1  be  clerk,  in  tbe  mean  lime,  examines  tbe  seller's 
accounts;  and  if  be  find  bim  jiossessed  of  tbe  stock  projiosed 
to  be  sold,  be  makes  out  tlie  transfer.  I'bis  is  signed  in  tlie 
books  by  the  seller,  wlio  delivers  tbe  receipt  to  (be  clerk ; and 
upon  (be  purchaser's  signing  bis  acceptance  in  tbe  liook,  tbe 
clerk  signs  tbe  receipt  as  witness.  It  is  then  delivered  to  tbe 
purebaser  upon  payment  of  the  money,  and  thus  tbe  business  is 
completed." 

3 he  established  rate  of  brokerage  is  one-eighth  pier  cent,  (or 
2s.  6(4.  in  the  1004.)  upon  the  amount  of  stock  transferred. 
3 here  is  no  stamp-duty  or  tax  of  any  kind  u]>on  transfers  of 
Government  Stock ; but  Uic  transfer  of  Bank  .Stock  under  254. 
costs  9s.,  above  that  amount,  12s.;  of  .South  Sea  Stock  under 
1004.,  10s.,  above  it,  12s. ; and  of  India  .Stock,  of  any  amount, 
14.  12r.  •’ 

3'be  dividends,  it  is  to  be  oliserved,  are  not  actually  paid  till 
some  days  (usually  about  a week)  after  (bey  liave  liecome  due ; 
and  the  books  at  the  Transfer  Olhces  are  always  shut  for  about 
six  weeks  previous  to  the  days  of  payment,  during  which  period 
no  transfers  can  be  regularly  made.  Go^  Friday,  Christmas 
Day,  and  the  1st  of  May  and  1st  of  November  (or  the  Moudav 
following  either  of  these  two  last-mentioned  days,  if  it  should 
fall  on  a Sunday),  are  also  kept  as  holidays  at  the  South  Sea 
House  and  the  Transfer  OtEce  in  tlie  Bank.  Tbe  holidays  in 
these  establishments  formerly  amounted  to  forty-four  in  die 
year.  At  the  India  House  tlie  only  holidays  are  Good  Fridav 
and  Christmas  Day. 

In  every  sale  of  stock,  the  purcliaser,  at  whatever  time  (lie 
sale  may  be  made,  purchases,  along  with  the  stock,  the  divi- 
dends upon  it  for  tlie  current  half-year.  In  consequence  of 
this,  every  description  of  stock,  whatever  other  circumstances 
may  affect  its  actual  price  in  the  market,  rises  in  real  value 
every  day  from  term  to  term;  and,  if  the  action  of  all  other 
circumstances  were  to  be  excluded,  its^price  would,  in  point  of 
fact,  continue  so  to  ascend.  A person  purchasing  10U4.  3 per 
cent,  consols,  immediately  before  tbe  shutting  of  the  books  for 
the  dividends  in  July,  acquires  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
property  as  if  be  bad  made  a similar  purcliase  at  tbe  opening 
of  the  books  immediately  after  tlie  payment  of  the  dividends  in 
the  preceding  January;  but  as  he  has  saved  nearly  balf-a-ycar's 
interest  upon  his  money  by  so  deferring  bis  investment,  he  will 
be  willing,  of  course,  to  |iay  a correspondingly  higher  pritxi  for 
the  stock  at  the  one  date  than  he  would  have  paid  at  the  other. 
Supposing  the  interval  between  the  two  dates  to  be  four  m on tlis, 
and  the  current  rate  of  interest  to  be  3^  per  cent.,  Uie  Three 
per  Cent.  Consols,  when  that  stock  is  at  90,  should  be  worth 
about  1 per  cent,  more  at  the  shutting  tlian  at  the  opening  of 
the  books.  Table  A shows  tbe  proportion  of  lialf-yearlv  in- 
terest which  has  accrued  ujioti  the  various  public  funds  men- 
tioned tlierein,  on  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  each  month  during 
the  year. 

In  addition,  liowever,  to  tbe  actual  transfers  negotiated  in 
the  manner  we  have  just  ex]ilaiiied,  a vast  deal  of  business  is 
done  in  the  money-market,  both  when  tlie  books  are  open  and 
when  they  are  shut,  in  what  are  called  liargains/or  time.  In 
these  transactions  one  party  engages  to  sell  to  another  for  a 
certain  sum  a certain  amount  of  stock  on  a certain  future 
day,  the  calculation  of  (he  seller  being  that  by  the  day  in 
question  (he  market  )iricc  of  stock  will  be  lower,  tliat  of  tbe 
buyer  that  it  will  be  higher  than  the  jirice  agreed  ujion.  If 
tbe  bargain  thus  made  were  to  lie  .actually  carried  into  effect, 
the  seller,  in  case  of  the  price  turning  out  to  lie  below  that 
stipulated  for,  could  jntrcliasc  the  requisite  qu.antity  of  stock 
ill  tlie  open  market  for  a less  sum  than  be  would  have  to  re- 
ceive for  it,  and  would  therefore  be  a gainer  by  the  difference 
lietwcen  the  (wo  sums,  while  the  buyer  would  lie  a loser  by 
the  same  difi'crence : in  case  of  (he  price  rising  above  tha’t 
stiimlated  for,  exactly  (be  reverse  would  liapixm.  The  matter, 
however,  is  usually  scttlol  without  any  actual  delivery  of  tlie 


n.mr’  iJ  .I'i  u ‘""'wk  wlio  has  Iiii  station  un.lcr  the  initUI  of 
!dln«Th.gthcU^^  there  .ro...,wn  l.i„g  clerk,  who  join  h, 
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stock,  but  simply  by  tbc  losing  party  paying  the  difl’crcnce. 

“ These  bargains,”  says  Dr.  Hamilton,  “ are  usually  made  for 
certain  days  lixed  by  a committee  of  tbc  Stock  Exchange, 
called  settling  dags,  of  which  there  are  about  eight  in  the 
year, — viz.,  one  in  each  of  the  months  of  January,  February, 
April,  May,  July,  August,  October,  and  November;  and 
they  are  always  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday, 
being  the  days  on  which  tlie  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  make  purchases.  The  settling  days  in 
January  and  July  are  always  the  first  days  of  the  opening  of 
the  Bank  books  for  public  transfer;  and  these  days  are  notified 
at  tbc  Bank,  when  the  books  are  shut  to  prepare  for  the  divi- 
dend. The  price  at  which  stock  is  sold  to  be  transferred  on 
the  next  settling  day  is  called  the  price  on  account.  Some- 
times, instead  of  closing  the  account  on  the  settling  day,  the 
stock  is  carried  on  to  a future  day  on  such  terms  as  the  parties 
agree  on.  This  is  called  a continuation." 

1 hese  practices  arc  evidently  nothing  else  than  a sort  of  bet- 
ting, or  gambling  in  the  public  funds ; and  as  such,  they  have 
been  discountenanced  by  the  Legislature,  and  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  repress  them  by  means  of  prohibitions  and  penal- 
ties. As  these  attempts,  however,  have  wholly  failed  of  their 
design,  it  may  be  questioned  if  there  be  any  wisdom  in  per- 
sisting in  them.  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  any 
mischief  is  really  done  by  this  kind  of  speculation  in  the 
funds.  The  conseqircnce,  however,  of  the  denouncement  of 
such  transactions  by  the  law  is,  that  bargains  for  lime  cannot 
be  enforced  in  the  courts,  and  the  parties,  therefore,  are  only 
to  be  held  to  them  by  a sense  of  honour,  and  by  such  restraints 
in  the  way  of  exposure  and  degradation  as  a private  society 
like  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  may  apply  to  its 
members.  Parties  not  fulfilling  their  engagements  cease  to  be 
members  of  tlie  society,  and  are  incapable  of  being  re-admitted ; 
their  names  are  also  posted  up  for  a certain  time  in  the  Great 
Hoorn.  In  this  way  their  credit  on  'Change  is,  of  course, 
efi'ectually  destroyed.  Such  defaulters,  in  the  language  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  are  called  Lame  Ducks.  In  the  same  tech- 
nical dialect  the  seller,  in  a bargain  for  time,  is  termed  a.  Bear, 
and  the  buyer  a Bull — in  allusion,  it  is  commonly  said,  to  the 
nature  of  the  opposite  interests  of  the  two  parties — that  of  the 
seller  being  to  beat  down  prices,  as  the  bear  tramples  anything 
under  its  feet— that  of  the  buyer,  to  elevate  them,  as  the  bull  is 
accustomed  to  toss  the  object  of  its  attack  into  the  air. 

Instead  of  the  fundholders,  as  is  popularly  imagined,  being 
generally  persons  of  great  wealth,  it  appears  that  the  yearly 
dividends  of  about  a third  of  them  do  not  exceed  10/.  for  each 
person,  and  that  those  of  very  nearly  five-sixths  of  them  do  not 
yield  more  than  100/.  a-year  to  each.  But  further,  as  Mr. 
M‘Culloch  has  remarked,  “it  is  evident  from  this  account, 
tliat  the  number  of  persons  having  a direct  interest  in  the  funds 
is  much  greater  than  it  represents.  The  dividends  upon  the 
funded  property  belonging  to  the  Equitable  and  other  insurance 
companies,  tlie  different  banking  companies,  &c.,  are  paid  upon 
single  warrants,  as  if  they  were  due  to  so  many  private  indivi- 
duals ; whereas  they  are  really  paid  to  these  individuals  only 
because  they  act  as  factors  or  trustees  for  a vast  number  more. 
Ills  consequently  quite  absurd  to  pretend,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  that  any  interference  with  funded  property  would  affect 
only  280,000  individuals  out  of  a population  of  25,000,000. 
Any  attack  u])on  the  dividends  would  really  be  destructive, 
not  merely  of  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  dividend  warrants 
arc  issued,  but  of  all  who  depend  upon  tlicm;  it  would  destroy 
our  whole  system  of  insurance  and  banking,  and  overspread 
the  country  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Not  only,  therefore,  is 
every  proposal  for  an  invasion  of  the  property  of  the  fundholders 
bottomed  on  injustice  and  robbery,  but  it  would,  were  it  acted 
u|K)n,  be  little  less  ruinous  to  the  community  than  to  the  pecu- 
liar class  intended  to  be  plundered." 

The  number  of  individuals  directly  interested  in  the  public 
funds  as  proprietors  of  stock  is  very  considerable.  The  follow- 
ing statement  will  show  that  the  holders  of  stock  to  a compara- 
tively small  amount  hear  a large  projjortion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  itersoiu  having  money  invested  in  the  funds 


Not  exceeding 
i'5 

1833. 

87,170 

1833. 

85,069 

10 

41,618 

45,147 

00 

98,305 

98,946 

100 

25,011 

20,205 

200 

14,701 

14,810 

300 

4,495 

4,523 

500 

2,827 

2,7.59 

1,000 

1,367 

1,337 

2,000 

. 200 

384 

Exceeding 

£2,000 

* 
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dered a means  of  facilitating  the  accumulation  of  capital.  In 
France  the  means  of  purchasing  stock  in  the  funds  have  been 
considerably  extended  since  1819.  In  that  year  auxiliary 
Grands  Livrea  (called  Petits  Grands  Livres)  were  opened  in 
the  provinces,  and,  as  the  ‘ Foreign  Quarterly  Review’  /No. 
xiv.  p.  418)  remarks,  “ by  familiarising  the  people  with  the 
subject,  and  facilitating  the  means  of  drawing  out  their  money, 
added  greatly  to  the  demand  for  public  securities,  which  was 
still  further  increased  by  reducing,  in  1822,  the  minimum  of 
an  investment  from  fifty  livres  (about  21.)  to  ten,  and  giving 
various  facilities  for  transfer  and  receipt  of  dividends  in  these 
small  accounts.”  The  disposition  to  hoard  money  is  very 
strong  in  France,  and  it  was  therefore  politic  to  adopt  measures 
for  encouraging  its  circulation.  In  England  the  savings' banks 
oiler  nearly  the  same  facilities  as  the  Petits  Grands  Licres  in 
France ; and  the  rate  of  interest  being  fixed  andinde  pendent  of 
the  prices  of  stock,  a spirit  of  gambling  is  not  encouraged.  To 
the  numbers  in  the  above  table,  represented  as  being  directly 
interested  in  tlie  stability  of  the  funding  system,  there  ought  to 
be  added  the  depositors  in  savings’  bunks,  which  in  Novem- 
ber, 1839,  comprised  748,396  persons,  whose  investments 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  22,425,812/.;  of  which  19,246,221/. 
belonged  to  622,468  depositors  in  England,  exclusive  of  Wales. 


Tabi.e  a. 


No.  1. 

3 per  cent, 
stock : divi- 
deniU  payable 
&th  Jim.  and 
5th  July. 

No.  2. 

3 per  cent, 
stock : divi- 
dends payable 
5th  Apr.  and 
10th  Oct. 

No.  3. 

3^  per  cent, 
stuck : divi- 
dends ijaynble 
5th  Jan.  and 
5tli  July. 

No.  4. 

3i  per  cent, 
stock:  divi- 
dends payable 
5th  Apr.  and 
10th  Oct. 

.T. 

(/. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

r.  d. 

Jan. 

1 

29 

4 

14 

1 

34 

3 

10  5 

15 

1 

8 

10 

5 

1 

11 

19  2 

Feb. 

1 

4 

0 

19 

4 

5 

22  0 

15 

6 

9 

21 

9 

7 

17 

25  4 

Mar. 

1 

9 

1 

24 

1 

10 

0 

28  1 

15 

11 

5 

20 

5 

13 

4 

30  10 

Apr. 

1 

14 

3 

29 

4 

10 

8 

34  3 

15 

10 

7 

1 

7 

19 

3 

1 10 

May 

1 

19 

3 

4 

3 

22 

4 

4 10 

15 

21 

7 

0 

4 

25 

1 

7 5 

June 

1 

21 

4 

9 

1 

28 

5 

10  7 

15 

20 

8 

11 

4 

31 

1 

13  2 

July 

1 

29 

4 

13 

10 

34 

3 

10  2 

15 

1 

8 

10 

2 

I 

11 

18  9 

Aug. 

1 

4 

5 

18 

10 

5 

3 

21  11 

15 

0 

8 

21 

0 

7 

11 

24  7 

Sept. 

1 

9 

4 

23 

9 

11 

2 

27  9 

15 

11 

9 

20 

0 

13 

10 

30  4 

Oct. 

1 

14 

4 

28 

0 

10 

1 1 

33  2 

15 

10 

8 

0 

10 

19 

7 

1 0 

Nov. 

1 

19 

5 

3 

9 

22 

9 

-1  4 

15 

21 

8 

0 

1 

25 

0 

0 11 

Dec. 

1 

21 

4 

8 

3 

28 

4 

10  3 

3 3 

15 

20 

7 

11 

2 

31 

0 

13  1 

Column  1 applies  to  3 per  Cent,  Consols;— 3 per  Cent.  17110;— New 
South  Sen  Annuities. 

,,  2 applies  to  3 per  Cent.  Reduced,  and  Old  South  Sea  An- 

nuities. 

II  applies  to  New  3t  per  Cent.,  and  South  Sea  Stock. 

II  'I  applies  to  3^  per  Cent.  Consols. 

• The  number  for  this  year  cannot  be  given. 
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1. — Account  showing  the  Sl.ile  of  the  Pum.ic  Debt,  both  lu  to  Capital  and  Ciiaoge,  excluding  the  Loans  raised  for  tlie 

Emancipation  of  the  .Slave  Population  in  tlic  Colonies. 


Year. 

Unrcdeemctl 
Public  Funded  Debt. 

Annual  Interest. 

Annuities 
for  Lives,  and  for 
Terms  of  Years. 

Management 

Total  Annual  Charge 
of  Unredeemed 
Public  Funded  IJebt. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  1.  d. 

£.  ».  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

1827  . . 

777,-176,892  0 5J 

25, .500, 320  13  3J 

2,010,754  11  OJ 

278,788  7 6 

28,389,869  12  ii 

18.30  . . 

757,-180,990  17  6J 

21,102,200  0 4J 

3,297,375  11  IJ 

275,179  3 4 

27,074,754  14  10 

1834  . . 

743,075,299  10  9f 

23,003,502  12  9J 

4,028,777  3 OJ 

151,174  19  0} 

27,763,4.54  15  4J 

18-10  . . 

740,200,100  17  GJ 

23,052,933  14  SJ 

4,012,140  3 11 

151,-547  12 

27,810,627  11  2 

2. — Account  showing  the  .State  of  the  Public  Debt,  both  as  to  Capital  and  Charge,  supposing  the  Terminable  Annuil  ies 

be  converted  into  equivalent  Perpetual  Annuities. 


Year.’ 

Unredeemed 
Public  Funded  Debt, 
including 

the  Value  in  Capital  of  the 
Terminable  Annuities. 

Annual  Interest, 
including  the  Interest  of 
the  Value  in  Capital 
of  the 

Terminable  Annuities. 

Management. 

Total  Annual  Charge 
of  Unredeemed 
Public  Funded  Debt. 

1827  

1830  

1834  

1810,  including  Slave  Eman-1 
cipaiton  Loan  . . . / 

,,  excluding  said  Loan.  . 

£.  s.  d. 

822,778,347  13  2J 

811,278,253  0 8^ 
799,583,378  5 7| 

815,250,034  4 lOJ 
793,080,885  15 

£.  s.  d. 

27,085,877  12  2J 

25,984,893  19 
25,500,285  7 lOJ 

25,994,702  7 9J 
25,314,971  3 lOJ 

£.  >.  d. 

279,500  17  0| 

273,572  5 Of 
152,124  14  OJ 

150,132  12  5} 
119,003  9 Hi 

£.  s.  d. 

27,305,378  9 3J 
26,258,400  4 8J 
25,712,410  2 4| 

26,150,835  0 2} 
25,401,034  13  10 

3. — Abstract  showing  the  .State  of  the  Public  Debt,  Funded  and  Unfunded,  both  as  to  Capital  and  Ch.abge, — 1st,  Includ- 
ing the  Loans  raised  for  tlie  Emancipation  of  the  Slave  Population  in  the  Colonics ; 2nd,  Exciuduig  tlie  said  Loans. 


Year. 

Unredeemed 
Public  Debt, 
Funded 
and  Unfunded. 

Annual  Interest. 

Annuities 
for  Lives, 
and  for  Terms 
of  Years. 

Management. 

Total 

Annual  Charge  of  the 
Unredeemed 
Public  Debt, 
Funded 

and  Unfunded. 

1827  

£. 

805,023,712 

£. 

26,338,210 

£. 

2,010,754 

£. 

278,788 

£. 

29, •227, 752 

1830  

784,758,040 

21,724,020 

3,297,375 

275,179 

28,297,183 

1831 

773,201,900 

24,289,161 

4,028,777 

151,175 

28,469,113 

1840,  including  .Slave  Eman-l 
cipation  Loan  . . ./ 

788,042,775 

25,042,558 

4,114,021 

158,303 

29,314,942 

,,  excluding  said  Lo.^n . . 

768,171,151 

24,411,551 

4,012,146 

151,547 

28, .575, 215 

d. — Abstract  showing  the  State  of  the  Public  Debt,  Funded  and  Unfunded,  botli  as  to  Capital  and  Ch.abge,  snpiiosing 
tlie  Terminable  Annuities  be  converted  into  equivalent  Perpetual  Annuities. 


Year. 

Unredeemed  Public 
Debt,  Funded 
and  Unfunded, 

• including  the 
Value  in  Capital 
of  the  Terminable 
Annuities. 

Annual  Interest, 
including 
the  Interest 
of  the  Value 
in  Capital 
of  the  Terminable 
Annuities. 

Management. 

1 

ToUl 

Annual  Cltai^ 
of  t)ic 

Public  Debt, 
Fundcfl 
and  Unfunded. 

1827  

£. 

850,325,193 

£. 

27,92:1,700 

£. 

279,. 50 1 

£. 

28,-2o;i,2ni 

1830  . . . 

838,519,903 

20,607,323 

273,572 

20,880,895 

1831  . . 

829,109,078 

26,245,011 

1.52,125 

20,398,009 

1840,  Including  Slave  Kinan-1 
cipafion  Loun  . . . j 

837,521,084 

2G,7.53,:i20 

156,i:i3 

20,909,4.53 

,,  excluding  said  Loan.  . 

815,957,030 

20,073,589 

149,003 

20,223,253 

“ .I’“di«'nf"tnry  Ilelum  (No.  ass),  otilercil  lobe  pHnled  Jim.',  1841.  The  Life  AnnuiUes  per  48  Oco.  III.,  which  «l  the  5th  Jsmisrv, 
18^8,  were  clmr((eahle  on  llio,binKliig  Fund,  are,  iIirouRhout  this  Return,  incluileil  in  the  total  Annual  Cltargeofthc  Public  Fundctl  Ilebt.  "nie 
•um  of  585,740/.  only  (tho  AnnuUv  BoUl  to  tlio  Hank),  part  of  the  original  Annuity  of  2,800,000/.  created  for  Naval  and  Military  Pension*,  is 
also  included  in  llie  total  Annual  Charge  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt,  Uic  remainder  of  tho  said  Annuity  being  repealed  per  9 Geo.  IV.  c.  79. 
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There  is  perliaps  no  portion  of  the  earth  s surface,  of  the  same 
extent,  which  contains  so  great  a variety  of  those  mineral  sub- 
stances which  minister  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life, 
05  tlie  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  almost  inexhaustible  mines 
of  coal,  which  are  found  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the 
island,  have  unquestionably  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  our 
wealth,  and  of  our  influence  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
All  our  great  manufacturing  towns — Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Paisley — are  not  only  situated 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  coal,  but  never  would  have  ex- 
isted without  it.  If  we  had  possessed  no  coal,  we  should  have 
lost  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  which  we  derive  from  our 
metallic  ores,  for  tliey  could  neither  have  been  drawn  from  the 
deptlis  where  they  lie  concealed,  nor,  if  found  near  the  surface, 
could  they  have  been  profitably  refined.  Witliout  coal  the 
steam-engine  would  probably  have  remained  among  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  philosopher  : not  only  did  the  fuel  supply  the 
means  of  working  the  machine,  but  the  demand  for  artificial 
power,  in  order  to  raise  that  same  fuel  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  more  immediately  led  to  tlie  practical  application  of  the 
great  discovery  made  by  Watt  while  repairing  the  philosophi- 
cal instrument  of  Dr.  Black.  Before  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  the  power  required  to  move  machinery  was  con- 
fined tothe  impelling  force  of  running  water,  of  wind,  ofani- 
njal  and  human  strength, — all  too  weak,  unsteady,  irregular, 
and  costly  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  extensive  application. 
But  the  steam-engine  gave  a new  power  to  the  human  race, 
capable  of  being  applied  to  every  purpose,  and  in  every  situa- 
tion where  fuel  can  be  found.  Thus  manufactures  arose, 
and  from  the  cheapness  with  which  labour  could  be  com- 
manded, and  the  prodigious  increase  of  work  done  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  their  produce  was  so  reduced  in  price  as  to  bring 
luxuries  and  comforts  within  the  reach  of  thousands  who  never 
enjoyed  them  before.  New  tastes  thus  excited  and  increasing 
consumption  multiplied  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
their  demands  led  to  great  manufactures  of  machinery ; com- 
petition led  to  improvement  in  the  steam-engine  itself,  and  thus, 
by  tlie  reciprocal  action  of  improvement  and  demand,  our 
macliinery  and  manufactures  gradually  acquired  their  present 
high  degree  of  perfection.  With  the  improvement  of  the  steam- 
engine  came  the  application  of  it  to  navigation  and  to  wheel- 
carriages,  which  lias  already,  in  a few  years,  produced  such 
extraordinary  results. 

Next  to  coal,  iron  is  the  most  important  of  our  mineral  trea- 
sures*. and  it  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  ore  of 
that  metal  should  in  Great  Britain  be  placed  in  greatest  abun- 
dance, iiotonly  in  the  vicinity  of,  but  actually  associated  with, 
the  coal  necessary  to  separate  the  metal  from  the  impurities  of 
the  ore,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  use.  In  Sweden,  and  most 
other  countries  where  iron-mines  exist,  tlie  ore  is  refined  by 
means  of  wood  j but  no  space  on  the  surface  of  our  island  could 
have  been  spared  to  grow  limber  for  such  a purjiose ; and  thus, 
without  coal,  in  place  of  being,  as  we  are  now,  great  exjjnrters 
of  wrought  and  unwrought  iron  to  distant  nations,  we  must 
have  depended  on  other  countries  for  this  metal. 

Tliere  are  extensive  mines  of  lead  in  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire, 
Northumberland,  Lanarkshire,  Dumfriesshire,  and  several  other 
places  in  Great  Britain,  sufficient  not  only  for  Uie  internal  de- 
mand for  that  metal,  but  yielding  a considerable  amount  fur 
exportation.  Copper  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Corn- 
wall, and  the  same  county  has  been  celebrated  for  its  tin-mines 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

Coal,  iron,  lead,  cop|)er,  and  tin,  are  the  principal  minerals 
of  our  country,  which,  in  common  language,  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  the  produce  of  mines.  I'liere  is  no 
silver  or  gold,  with  the  exception  of  a little  ofUie  former  con- 


tained in  some  of  the  ores  of  lead,  and  which  is  separated  by  re- 
fining, when  in  sufficient  quantity  to  yield  a profit  beyond  the 
expense  of  the  process;  but  we  have  some  other  metals  highly 
useful  in  the  arts,  such  as  zinc,  antimony,  and  manganese. 

Besides  the  substances  above  mentioned,  we  have  many  other 
mineral  treasures  of  great  importance.  Of  these  the  most  va- 
luable perhaps  is  limestone,  from  its  use  in  agriculture,  and 
from  its  being  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  mortar  for  build- 
ing ; and  there  are  not  many  parts  of  the  island  far  distant  from 
a supply  of  this  material.  Building-stone  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  country ; and  although  we  must  go  to  Italy  for  the 
material  for  the  art  of  sculpture  to  be  employed  upon,  we  have 
freestones  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  of  ornamental  architec- 
ture, and  we  have  many  marbles  of  great  beauty.  If  stones  be 
far  off,  clay  is  never  wanting  to  supply  a substitute;  and  the 
most  distant  nations  have  their  daily  food  served  up  in  vessels, 
the  materials  of  which,  dug  from  our  clay-pits,  have  given 
occupation  to  thousands  of  our  industrious  population  in  our 
potteries  and  china  manufactures.  For  our  supply  of  salt,  that 
essential  part  of  the  daily  sustenance  of  almost  every  human 
beuig,  we  have  in  the  mines  and  salt  springs  of  Cheshire  and 
Worcestershire  almost  inexhaustible  stores  of  the  purest  quality, 
unmixed  with  those  earthy  and  other  ingredients  which  must 
be  separated  by  an  expensive  process,  before  a culinary  salt 
can  be  obtained  from  the  water  of  the  sea. 

Familiar  as  is  almost  every  one  of  the  mineral  substances 
we  have  named,  in  the  common  business  of  life,  there  are  many 
persons  who  have  a very  imperfect  idea  from  whence  they  are 
derived,  and  what  previous  processes  they  undergo  before  they 
can  be  made  applicable  to  use.  We  therefore  propose  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  our  mineral 
treasures,  with  the  mode  in  which  they  are  obtained  from  tlie 
mines,  and  witli  the  operations  they  are  subjected  to,  before 
they  can  be  brought  forward  as  marketable  commodities.  To 
do  this,  however,  in  an  intelligible  manner,  some  preliminary 
information  is  indispensable,  without  which  the  terms  we  must 
employ  would  not  be  understood.  This  iHroductory  matter 
will  embrace  a popular  sketch  of  tlie  leading  doctrines  in 
Geology,  that  department  of  science  whose  object  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  nature  and  properties  of  the  substances  of  which  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed;  the  laws  of  their  com- 
binations, as  constituting  the  elements  of  rocks  and  other 
stony  masses ; the  arrangement  of  these  different  masses,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other ; the  changes  which  they  appear 
to  have  undergone  at  various  successive  periods;  and,  finally, 
to  establish  a just  theory  of  the  construction  of  that  solid 
crust. 

The  term  Geology  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  meaning 
a discourse  (logos),  respecting  the  earth  (ge).  In  giving  an 
outline  of  this  science,  our  sole  purpose  is  to  render  our  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  principal  mineral  productions  that 
we  meet  with  in  common  life  more  intelligible.  M e mean  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  great  general  truths  which  have  been 
discovered,  without  entering  upon  any  detail  of  the  proofs  and 
reasonings  upon  wliicli  these  have  been  established. 

The  earth  is  a splierical  body,  somewhat  fiattened  at  tlie  poles, 
the  diameter  from  pole  to  pole  being  about  27  miles  less  than 
that  which  intersects  the  equator;  more  than  three-fiftlis  of  its 
surface  are  covered  by  the  ocean ; tlie  land  rises  from  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  sea  in  the  form  of  islands  and  of  great  continuous 
nnisses  called  continents,  without  any  regularity  of  outline, 
either  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  water,  or  in  vertical 
elevation, — its  surface  being  diversHied  by  plains,  valleys,  hills, 
and  mountains,  which  sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  26,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Numerous  soundings  in  difler- 
eiit  parts  of  the  world  have  shown  that  tlie  bottom  of  the  ocean 
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is  fis  (liversilicil  l>y  inequulitips  us  tlic  surfiice  of  tlie  laiiil : a 
great  jMirt  of  it  is  iinfiitlioniul>le  to  us,  mid  the  islands  ami  coiiti> 
iiciits  which  rise  ahove  its  surface  are  the  summits  of  niouiitains> 

Diflerent  climates  ])roduce  difl'erent  races  of  animals  ami 
diflerciit  families  of  plants;  hut  the  mineral  kingdom,  ns  far 
as  the  nature  of  stone  is  conccnieil,  is  independent  of  the  innu- 
ence  of  climate,  the  same  rocks  being  found  in  the  polar  and 
in  the  equatorial  regions.  From  all  the  observations  hitherto 
made,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  unexplored  coun- 
try contains  mineral  bodies  with  which  we  are  not  already  ac- 
quainted; and  although  we  cannot  say  of  what  rocks  an  un- 
examined  land  is  likely  to  be  composed,  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  any  extensive  series  of  rocks  should  be  found, 
constituting  a class  diflerent  from  any  which  have  been  already 
met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

When  we  dig  througli  the  vegetable  soil  we  usually  come 
to  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  or  to  a mixture  of  these  unconsolidated 
materials;  and,  in  some  countries,  we  shall  probably  find 
nothing  else]  at  the  greatest  depths  to  which  we  are  able  to  pe- 
netrate. Rut  in  most  places,  after  getting  through  the  clay 
and  gravel,  we  should  come  upon  a hard  stone,  lying  in  layers 
or  beds  parallel  to  each  other,  either  of  one  kind  or  of  diflerent 
kinds,  accordingto  the  depth;  and  which  would  vary  in  difler- 
ent countries,  and  in  different  places  in  the  same  country,  as 
well  in  its  constituent  parts  as  in  the  thickness,  alternation,  and 
position  of  its  beds  or  layers.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  ob- 
servation in  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  composed  of  a scries  of  such  layers,  distinguishable 
from  each  other  by  very  marked  characters.  The  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  not  very  numerous,  being  for  the 
most  part  the  hard  substance  called  quartz  by  mineralogists,  of 
which  gun-flints  may  be  cited  as  a familiar  example,  and  the 
well-known  substances,  clay  and  limestone  ; but  these  elements 
are  aggregated  or  mixed  up  together  in  so  many  proportions 
and  forms  as  to  produce  a considerable  variety  of  rocks.  Be- 
sides this  elementary  composition,  or  what  may  be  termed  their 
simple  structure,  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  rocks  that  are  so 
arranged  in  layers  contain  foreign  bodies,  such  as  fragments  of 
otlier  rocks,  shells,  bones  of  laiid  and  amphibious  animals  and 
of  fishes,  and  portions  of  trees  and  plants.  It  has  further  been 
found  that  these  diflerent  layers,  or  strata  as  tliey  are  called, 
lie  upon  each  other  in  a certain  determinate  order,  which  is 
nevei'y  in  any  degf^y  inverted.  Suppose  the  series  of  strata  to 
be  represented  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  X being  the  stra- 
tum nearest  the  surface,  and  Z the  lowest : A is  never  found 
helow  Z nor  under  any  otlier  of  the  inten'eniiig  letters ; nor  is 
Z ever  found  ahove  any  of  the  letters  that  sland  before  it  in  tlie 
alphaliet;  and  so  it  is  with  all  the  strata  represented  by  the 
other  letters.  This  will  be  rendered  more  clear  by  the  annexed 
diagram,  which  is  an  imaginary  section  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe,  representing  a series  of  diflerent  strata.  On  one  side 
there  is  a general  description  of  (he  nature  of  the  stone;  on  tlie 
other  the  name  of  some  particular  )ilace  where  that  stratum  is 
to  he  seen.  But  althongli  this  regularity  in  the  order  of  super- 
position exists,  all  the  diflerent  members  of  the  scries  do  not 
always  occur  together ; on  tlie  contrary,  there  is  no  insbiucc 
where  they  have  all  been  found  in  one  place.  It  possibly  may 
happen  that  where  C is  found  in  a horizontal  position,  by  going 
<lee])cr  all  the  rest  would  follow  in  succession,  but  this  we  can 
never  know,  as  the  ^thickness  would  be  greatly  licyond  our 
means  of  penetrating ; and  there  arc  reasons  wliich  render  1 be 
existence  of  such  an  uninterrupted  series  extremely  improbable. 
It  very  seldom  liappons  that  more  (ban  three  or  four  members 
of  the  series  can  be  seen  together  ; — we  say  of  the  series,  because 
each  member  is  composed  of  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
subordinate  layers.  This  order  (if  succession  lias  been  deter- 
mined by  the  combination  of  many  observations  made  in  dif- 
ferent countries  at  distant  points.  The  order  of  three  or  four 
members  was  ascertained  in  one  place;  the  np}>er  stratum  in 
that  place  was  found  to  tlic  lowest  member  of  a second  series 
ill  another  place,  and  the  lowest  stratum  at  the  first  station  was 
observed  to  be  the [upiiermost  ala  third  point;  and  in  like 


manner  the  order  of  siiperposition  was  discovered  throughout 
the  wliole  range.  The  strata  which  lie  next  each  other  in  the 
diagram  are  not  always  so  in  nature;  as  for  instance,  it  very 
often  liajipens  that  K lies  ujxm  H,  G Ijeing  altx>get)ier  alrtent ; 
and  C may  even  lie  seen  lying  on  H,  tlie  whole  of  the  inter' 
veiling  memliers  of  the  series  l^eing  wanting,  ^'ery  frequently 
one  of  the  lowest  meml>erf  of  tlie  series  ap{jears  at  the  surface. 
Kvery  one  knows  tliat  sometimes  clialk,  sometime*  slate,  lies 
immediately  l/cncath  the  vegetable  soil,  or  even  at  tlie  surface 
without  that  scanty  covering  ; but  if  a lower  member  of  tlie 
series  represented  iu  the  diagram  l>e  seen  at  the  surface,  how- 
ever deep  we  might  go,  we  should  never  find  any  one  of  those 
rocks  that  belong  to  the  higher  memliers  of  that  series.  The 
immense  practical  advantage  of  this  knowledge  of  the  deter- 
minate order  of  succession  will  be  seen  at  once ; for  if  O,  or 
any  of  the  lower  memliers  of  the  series,  were  found  to  occupy 
tlie  surface  of  tlie  country,  it  would  be  at  once  known  tliat  all 
search  for  coal  in  that  spot  would  be  fruitless. 

Geologists  liave  fixed  the  order  of  superposition  in  the  strata 
composing  tlie  crust  of  the  globe,  partly  by  the  mineral  com- 
position of  each  member  of  the  series,  partly  by  their  contain- 
ing fragments  of  other  rocks,  but  chiefly  from  the  remains  of 
animals  and  plants  that  are  imbedded  in  them.  It  was  o!>- 
served  that  tliere  was  a class  of  rocks  distinguished  by  a con- 
siderable degree  of  hardness,  by  closeness  of  texture,  by  their 
arrangement  in  slaty  beds,  and  by  possessing,  ,when  in  thick 
masses,  a glistening  structure  called  crystalLue  by  mineralo- 
gists, and  of  which  statuary  marble,  or  loaf  sugar,  mar  be 
quoted  as  familiar  examples ; when  associated  with  rocks  of 
another  sort,  also,  they  always  were  lowest. — These  are  marked 
R iu  the  diagram  No.  1.  Above  and  in  contact  with  them 
another  group  of  strata  was  observed,  which  had  a good  de&l 
of  resemblance  to  those  below  them  in  mineral  comjKJsition, 
but  contained  rounded  fragments  of  otlier  rocks,  and  when 
these  fragments  were  examined  they  were  found  to  be  identical 
with  the  rocks  composing  tlie  lower  strata.  Tliis  second  se- 
ries was  observed  to  be  covered  by  another  group  of  strata 
which  contained  shells  and  corals,  bodies  that  had  never  been 
seen  in  any  of  the  lower  strata.  Thus  it  was  clear  that  pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  this  third  group  there  had  existed 
rocks  to  supply  tlie  imbedded  fragments,  and  to  contain  tlie 
waters  of  the  ocean  in  which  the  animals  that  once  inhabited 
the  shells  must  have  lived.  Obsen'ing  the  strata  as  they  lay 
one  above  another  towards  the  surface,  it  was  found  that 
many  were  entirely  composed  of  the  fragments  of  pre-existing 
rocks  eitlier  in  the  form  of  pebbles  or  of  sand  cemented  toge- 
ther; that  there  was  a vast  increase  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  imbedded  shells,  the  latter  forming  very  often  entire 
beds  of  rock,  many  feet  in  thickness;  and  that  the  remains  of 
plants  began  to  ajipear.  In  this  manner  certain  great  divisions 
of  tlie  strata  were  established  by  very  clear  and  infallible  dis- 
tinctive characters.  But  about  35  years  ago,  ^Ir.  illiam 
Smith,  of  Cburchill,  in  Oxfordshire,  by  an  extensive  series  of 
observations  in  diflerent  [xirls  of  Kngland,  ascertained  that 
particular  strata  were  cbaractcrlzetl  by  the  presence  of  certain 
fossil  shells,  which  were  cither  confinctl  exclusively  to  them, 
or  in  predominating  quantity,  or  were  of  rare  occurrence  iu 
other  strata;  ami  he  was  thus  eimblctl  to  identify  two  rocks  at 
distant  points  as  belonging  to  one  stratum,  when  mere  mineral 
characters  would  either  have  left  him  in  uncertainty,  or  have 
entirely  failerl  in  deciding  the  question.  ’When  this  discover}* 
became  known  to  geologi.sts,  numerous  ohservat  ions  were  made 
in  other  countries,  which  completely  proved  that  (be  principle 
held  good  generally,  ami  tbrougbout  the  whole  series  of  strata, 
from  the  lowest  iu  wliich  organic  remains  are  found  to  those 
nearc.st  the  surface.  Under  the  direction  of  this  guide,  geolo- 
gists have  been  enabled  to  discover  lines  of  sejiaratiou  in  tlie 
great  tlivisions  which  bad  been  established  by  prior  obsen  n- 
lioiis,  jiointing  out  distinct  ejxichs  of  deposition,  ami  revealing 
a succession  of  changes  iu  the  organic  and  inorganic  crcalion, 
in  a determinalc  chronological  order.  This  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  glolxj  is  of  the 
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(Diahb.vm  No.  1.) — Ortlei-  of  Succession  of  the  difl'erant  Layers  of  Rocks  wliicli  compose  the  Crust  of  the  Earth. 


iVnUrff  of  the  different  hinds  of  Rocks  and  Soils. 


Vegetable  soil 


j Sand,  clay,  gravel,  with  bones  of  animals 
j of  same  species  as  now  exist 


C. 


D. 


Deep  beds  of  gravel,  large  loose  blocks, 
sand— all  containing  bones  of  animals 
belonging  to  species  now  extinct 


Sand,  clay,  pebbles,  beds  of  hard  white 
sandstone— many  sea  shells,  bones  of  ex- 
tinct species  of  animals 


£. 


F. 


r Alternations  of  limestones,  containing 
I tresh-water  shells,  clays  of  different  qua- 
\ lities,  and  limestones  containing  marine 
[ shells 


Thick  beds  of  clay,  willi  many  sea  shells ; 
beds  of  limestone — remains  of  extinct 
species  of  plants  and  fruits,  land  and 
amphibious  animals, 


j Chalk  with  Hints..., 
I Chalk  without  flints. 


n. 


a.  Chalk  marl 

b.  Green  sand 

c.  Thick  beds  of  clay 


d.  Yellow  sand,  with  beds  of  iron  ore 

r.  Argillaceous  sandstone 


I. 


/a.  Limestones  of  different  qualities. 

1 6.  Beds  of  clay 

J c.  Limestones  with  corals 

k d.  Beds  of  clay 


G 


Thick  beds  of  limestone  

Tliin  beds  of  limestone  and  slaty  clay  . . 


{Red  marly  sandstone,  often  containing 
beds  of  alabaster  or  plaster-stone,  and 
beds  of  rock  salt 


L»  I.«imeatonc  containing  much  magnesia  • • , • 


{Coal  Meapurks,  containing  various  seams 
of  coal-beds  of  ironstone,  clay,  sand- 
stone, and  freestones  of  various  qualities. 


N.  Coarse  sandstone  and  slaty  clay 


f Thick  beds  of  limestone,  and  slaty  clay 
' ^ and  sandstone,  in  many  alternations. . • . 


p,  i Dark  red  sandstone,  with  many  beds  of 
[ pebbles 


Q. 


Thick  beds  of  slate  and  sandstone,  some- 
times with  impressions  of  shells,  with 
thick  beds  of  llmestono* 


R. 


Slates  and  many  hard  rocks  lying  In  alter- 
natmg  which  no  trace  of  ani- 

mal remains  has  boon  found,  of  great 

rewhed”* 


Instances  where  they  are  found. 


MotUh  of  Thames  and  other  rivers. 


Surface  of  many  parts  of  Kngland,  and  especially 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts. 


Hampstead  Heath,  Bagshot  Heath,  coast  of  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk— stone  of  which  Windsor  Castle  is 
built. 


Isle  of  Wight. 


Many  places  round  London,  great  part  of  ICssex, 
and  north-east  of  Kent,  Isle  of  Sheppey. 


Woolwich,  Cliffs  at  Harwich,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Dover  Cliffs,  Brighton,  Hertfordshire. 

Flamborotigli  Head  in  Yorkshire. 

Many  parts  of  south  coast,  Kentish  rag. 

Many  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

The  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 
Neighbourhood  of  Hastings  and  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
Flat  pavement  of  London,  very  often. 

Portland  building-stone. 

Kimmeridge,  on  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 
Neighbourhood  of  Oxford. 

Kxtensively  in  Lincolnshire  fen  clay. 

Bath  building-stone. 

Whitby,  Gloucester,  Lyme  Regis. 

Great  part  of  East  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Staflbrd,  Warwick,  Worcester,  Cheshire^,  and 
neighbourhood  of  Carlisle. 


Sunderland,  Ferrybridge  in  Yorkshire,  Munslleld, 
Notts. 


Newcastle,  many  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Staflbrdshire,  Somersetshire,  vale  in  which  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  are  situated,  SouUi  Wales. 


Millstones  of  Newcastle  and  Derbyshire. 


Deposits  of  the  lead  ore  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  High  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  mountains  in  Yorkshire,  Mendip 
Hills,  Somerset. 


Great  part  of  Herefordshire,  and  south-east  part 
of  South  W'ales,  Bunks  of  tljo  W’ye,  south  of 
Scotland. 


Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Mountains,  great 
part  of  Wales,  north  of  Devon,  South  Devon, 
and  Cornwall,  great  part  of  south  of  Scotland. 


Chief  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
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highest  interest  aiul  importance,  not  only  us  a irmtler  of  spe- 
culative science,  but  ns  regards  the  practical  advantag<*s  in 
common  life  tliat  have  been  derived  from  it. 

An  examination  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  internal 
structure  of  tliis  series  of  superimposed  rocks  has  established 
this  further  principle — that  all  the  strata  must  have  been  de- 
posited on  pre-existing  ground  that  was  either  horizontal,  or 
nearly  so,  at  the  bottom  of  a fluid  holding  their  materials 
either  in  suspension  or  in  solution,  or  partly  both.  Now  as  we 
know  of  no  fluid  in  which  this  could  have  taken  place,  except 
water,  geologists  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief 
j)art  of  all  the  strata,  however  elevated  they  may  now  be  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  were  gradually  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  remainder  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  inland 
seas  or  lakes.  But  if  this  be  so,  what  mighty  revolutions 
must  have  taken  place  to  cause  rocks  formed  in  the  depths  of 
tire  ocean  to  occupy  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains ! 
By  what  known  agency  can  so  extraordinary  a change  of  posi- 
tion have  been  effected  ? That  the  fact  of  elevation  is  indis- 
putable, is  proved  by  the  shells  imbedded  in  stratihed  rocks 
at  the  greatest  elevations ; and  geologists,  who  have  endea- 
voured to  discover  by  what  cause  this  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  rock  and  the  sea  has  been  brought  about,  by  an 
attentive  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  products  of  the 
latter  and  certain  parts  of  the  earth’s  structure,  which  we  have 
yet  to  notice,  have  arrived  at  a very  probable  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Although  the  strata  were  originally  deposited  in  an  horizontal 
position,  and  are  often  found  so  in  the  greater  proportion  of 
cases,  especially  as  regards  the  inferior  members  of  the  series 
represented  in  diagram  No.  1,  they  are  not  uniformly  so,  but 
are  inclined  more  or  less  ; and  they  have  been  seen  not  only 
at  every  angle  of  inclination,  but  very  often  in  a vertical  posi- 
tion. When  a vertical  section  of  a mountain  is  exposed,  as 
is  often  tlie  case  in  valleys  or  the  deep  bed  of  a river,  such 
an  appearance  as  that  represented  in  diagram  No.  2 is  not 


uncommon ; and  if  the  stratum  a be  compt)sed  of  rounded 
blocks  of  stone  surrounded  by  fine  sand  or  clay,  and  if  the 
stratum  b contain  a layer  of  shells  lying  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  stratum,  and  if  they  be  unbroken  although  of  the  most 
delicate  texture,  it  is  manifest  tliat  these  strata  could  not  have 
been  deposited  in  their  present  vertical  position,  but  upon  a 
level  ground.  Sometimes  they  are  not  only  disturbed  from 
their  horizontal ity,  but  are  bent  and  contorted  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way,  as  if  they  had  been  acted  upon  by  some 
jmwerfiil  force  while  they  were  yet  in  a soft  ilexiblc  state,  as 
shown  ill  the  diagram  No.  3, — an  appearance  very  common  in 


the  slate  rocks  of  the  north  coast  of  Hevon. 

^\  c have  said  tliat  if  we  tlig  tlirnngh  the  siqicrnrial  cover- 
ing of  sand  and  clay  we  usually  come  iqxm  stone  disjHiscd  in 
layers;  but  there  arc  many  places  where  we  should  find  a rock 
without  any  such  arrangement,  and  which  would  continue  of 


the  same  uniform  texture,  and  without  any  parallel  rents  divid- 
ing it  into  l>eds,  however  deeply  we  might  penetrate  into  it. 
Such  unMtratiJird  rffcki^  althougli  of  limited  extent  in  j»ropor- 
tion  to  the  slratifted  rockt^  constitute  a considerable  portion  of 
the  crust  of  tlie  earth,  and  in  all  |ku18  of  it  they  generally  rise 
above  the  surface  in  huge  unsliapen  masses,  surrouiide<l  by 
the  stratified  rocks ; and  sometimes  they  occupy  districts  of 
great  extent  where  none  of  the  latter  rocks  can  Ije  seen,  in 
mineral  com)K)sition  they  are  essentially  difierent  from  the 
other  class ; never  consisting  of  limestone,  or  sandstone,  or  clay, 
and  never  containing  rounded  pebbles,  shells,  or  the  remains 
of  any  other  kind  of  organized  matter.  Tlieir  elementary  con- 
stituent parts  are  simple  mineral  suUtaiices,  which,  although 
sometimes  found  in  the  stratified  rocks,  are  always,  in  the 
rocks  we  now  speak  of,  in  different  combinations ; tlier  arc 
always  in  that  particular  state  called  crystalline ; and  when 
the  parts  are  large  enough  to  be  distinguished  they  are  seen  to 
interlace  each  otlier,  and  by  this  arrangement  they  form  a very 
hard,  tough  stone,  very  difficult  to  break  into  regular  squared 
forms  or  to  work  witli  the  chisel,  and  they  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving very  often  a high  polish.  The  substances  most  familiar 
to  us  in  common  life,  which  belong  to  this  class  of  rocks,  are 
granite,  whinstone,  and  basalt.  The  stones  in  the  carriage- 
ways, and  the  curb-stones  of  the  side-pavement,  in  the  streets 
of  London,  are  usually  granite ; 'Waterloo  Bridge  is  built  of 
it ; and  fine  specimens  of  different  varieties  may  be  seen  in  the 
new  buildings  in  Covent  Garden  market,  in  the  King's  Library 
at  the  British  Museum,  and  among  the  larger  Egj'ptian  an- 
tiquities at  the  latter  place.  Granite  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  Grampians  and  other  mountains  of  Scotland,  in 
Devonshire  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Dartmoor,  and  in 
several  parts  of  Cornwall.  There  are  various  kinds  of  tcAm- 
stone^  which  is  a term  chiefly  used  in  Scotland  aud  the  north 
of  England,  although  the  rock  is  met  with  in  "Wales  and  in 
the  centre  and  western  parts  of  England.  The  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  usually  produced  by  changes  in  the  proportions  aud 
sizes  of  the  same  ingredients.  It  is  usually  of  a dark-green 
colour,  approaching  to  black,  and  often  speckled  with  wliite. 
Some  of  the  paving-stones  of  the  carriage-w  ays  in  the  streets 
of  London  are  whinstone,  brought  from  tlie  ncigbbourliood  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  often  met  with  in  the  form  of  natural 
pillars,  not  round  but  angular,  having  sometimes  three,  some- 
times six,  and  even  eight  sides,  which  are  usually  called 
basaltic  columns : the  Giant’s  Causeway  in  Ireland,  and  Fin- 
gal’s  Cave  in  tlie  island  of  Stafta,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, are  beautiful  examples  of  that  peculiar  stincturc. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  in  what  manner  the  tw'o  classes  of 
rocks,  the  Stratiji<d  and  the  Unstratijic<l^  are  associated  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  two  must  have 
been  totally  diflerent.  The  strata,  by  tlicir  parallel  arrange- 
ment, the  ])ebbles  of  pre-existing  rocks,  and  remains  of  living 
bodies  which  they  contain,  dcmonstnite  that  tlicy  must  have 
been  fonned  under  water  by  dejiosition /Vom  the  surface  down- 
waids.  The  whole  cluu-actcrs  of  the  unstratified  rocks  prove 
that  they  must  have  come  to  tlie  surface  from  the  interior  of 
the  eartli,  afler  the  deposition  of  the  strata;  that  is,  they  have 
l>cen  ejected  among  the  strata  from  below  in  a melted  condi- 
tion. This  conclusion  is  derived  from  a careful  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  unstrafified  rocks  with  tl>c  jwoducts  of 
those  burning  mountains  that  have  thrown  out  streams  of  melted 
stone  or  lava,  both  in  }>ast  ages  and  in  our  own  time,  Tliere  is 
a great  similarity,  often  an  identity,  of  composition  lietwcen 
the  uiistratilied  rocks  and  lava,  and  the  clo«*st  ’analogy  in  the 
phenomena  c.xhibited  by  the  masses  of  both  kinds,  and  in  their 
relations  to  the  stratified  rocks  witJi  which  they  come  in 
contact. 

In  every  case  the  iinstratificd  rocks  lie  under  the  stratified. 
This  order  is  never  reversed,  except  in  cases  which  are  dceo]>- 
five  apiwiuancos,  and  where  they  have  been  protruded  between 
strata.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  this  fact  of  inferiority  of 
position  is  no  proof  of  ejection  from  l>elow,  far  loss  of  posteriority 
of  formation,  for  they  might  have  been  the  foundation  on  which 
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the  strata  are  deposited ; but  their  eruption  from  the  interior, 
and  tliat  it  look  place  alter  the  strata  were  formed,  are  proved 
by  other  evidence,  as  we  shall  presently  sliow. 

A section  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  where  ti»e  stratified  and 
uustratified  rocks  have  been  found  associated  together,  has  often 
exhibited  the  appearance  represented  by  the  diagram  No.  i. 

A and  B are  mountains  of  granite  or  of  whinstone,  withstrata 
of  limestone  lying  upon  it.  From  A branches  connected  with 
the  principal  mass  penetiate  into  the  superincumbent  strata, 
and  in  the  mountain  B the  granite  overlies  the  limestone  for  a 


considerable  way  near  the  top,  as  if  it  liad  flowed  over  at  that 
place,  and  lower  down  it  has  forced  its  way  between  two  strata. 
Now  os  the  penetrating  substance  must  necessarily  be  of  subse- 
quent formation  to  tliebody  that  it  penetrates,  the  granite  must 
have  been  formed  after  the  limestone,  although  the  latter  rests 
upon  if.  But  if  any  doubt  remained,  it  would  be  removed  by 
the  additional  fact,  that  the  granite  veins  in  the  mountain  A 
contain  angular  fragments  of  limestone,  identical  with  the  strata 
above,  and  the  fractured  ends  are  seen  to  lit  the  places  of  the 
continuous  stratum  from  which  they  have  been  broken  oil*. 


(A) 


[No.  4.] 


(R) 


The  ejection  of  the  unstratified  rocks  from  below  is  proved 
by  the  penetration  of  their  veins  into  the  superincumbent  strata 
in  an  upward  direction,  often  with  the  most  slender  ramifica- 
tions to  a great  distance,  and  by  the  portions  broken  from  the 
strata  and  enveloped  in  the  substance  of  the  vein.  That  they 
were  ejected  in  a melted  state  is  shown  by  the  close  resem- 
blance in  mineral  composition  of  the  unstratified  rocks  to  the 
])roducts  of  existing  volcanoes,  and  by  remarkable  changes 
often  observed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  strata  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  granite  and  whinstone.  Soft  chalk  is  converted 
into  a hard  crystalline  limestone  like  statuary  marble;  clay 
and  sandstone  are  changed  into  a substance  os  hard  and  com- 
pact as  flint,  and  coal  is  turned  into  coke ; all  of  them  changes 
which  are  analogous  to  what  takes  place  when  the  substances 
are  subjected  to  a strong  artificial  heat  under  great  pressure. 
In  tlie  case  tif  coal  it  is  very  remarkable ; for  when  a bed  of 
that  substance,  and  a stratum  of  clay  lying  next  it,  come  in 
contact  with  whinstone,  the  tar  of  the  coal  is  often  driven  into 
the  clay,  and  the  coal  loses  all  property  of  giving  flame, 
although,  at  a distance  from  the  whinstone,  it  is  of  a rich 
caking  quality. 

Alihmigh  we  have  not  any  accurate  means  of  determining 
the  relative  ages  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  there  are  very  deci- 
sive proofs  that  diflerent  memlwrs  of  tlie  same  class  have  been 
ejected  at  distinct  periods,  and  that  the  same  substances  have 
been  thrown  up  at  diflerent  times  far  distant  from  each  other. 
Granite,  in  veins,  has  never  been  seen  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
lower  strata;  but  whinstone  and  the  lavas  of  existing  volcanoes 
protrude  in  masses,  and  send  out  veins  through  all  the  strata  : 
veins  of  one  sort  of  granite  traverse  masses  of  another  kind,  and 
whinstone  and  basalt  veins  are  not  only  found  crossing  masses 
and  other  veins  of  similar  rocks,  but  even  of  granite. 

As  the  highly  elevated,  broken,  and  contorted  positions  of 
the  strata  are  only  explicable  on  the  8up])osition  of  a powerful 
force  acting  upon  them  from  below,  and  os  they  are  seen  so 
elevated  ^iid  contorted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  unstrati- 
fied rocks,  it  is  a very  probable  inference  that  the  mountain 
chains  and  otlier  iiieqiuilities  on  the  earth's  surface  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  horizontally  deposited  strata  having  been 
heaved  up  by  lire  eruption  of  these  rocks,  although  they  may 
not  always  appear,  hut  he  only  occasionally  protruded  to  the 
surface  through  the  renN  produced  by  the  eruplivc  force. 
The  phenomena  of  earthquakes  are  connected  witli  the  same 
intcnial  action,  and  tliese  liave  often  been  accompanied  by 
permanent  elevations  of  entire  portions  of  a c<iuiitry.  This 
tlieory  of  the  elevation  of  mountains  by  a force  aclirjg  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  supj>orted  by  numerous  events  which 
have  occurre<l  repeatedly  witliin  the  perioil  of  history  down  to 
our  own  time.  In  tlic  middle  of  a gulf  in  the  island  of  San- 
torino,  111  the  Grecian  Archijielago,  an  island  rose  from  the  sea 
144  years  before  the  Christian  sera;  in  M27  it  was  raised  in 


height  and  increased  in  dimensions;  in  1573  another  island 
arose  in  the  same  gulf,  and  in  1707  a third.  These  islands 
are  composed  of  hard  rock,  and  in  that  last  formed  there  are 
beds  of  limestone  and  of  other  rocks  containing  shells.  In  the 
year  1822  Chili  was  visited  by  a violent  eartliquake  which 
raised  the  whole  line  of  coast  for  the  distance  of  above  one 
hundred  miles  to  tlie  height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  its 
former  level.  Valparaiso  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the 
tract  thus  permanently  elevated.  A portion  of  Cutch,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  underwent  a similar  revolullon  in  the 
year  1819,  when  a district,  nearly  sixty  miles  in  length  by 
sixteen  in  breadth,  was  raised  by  an  earthquake  about  ten 
feet  above  its  original  level.  A volcanic  eruption  burst  out 
in  an  adjoining  part  of  India,  at  Bhooi,  at  the  exact  period 
when  the  shocks  of  this  earthquake  terminated.  These  cases 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  production  of  new  moun- 
tains, such  as  tliat  of  Jorullo  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1759, 
which  was  raised  to  the  height  of  1600  feet  above  the  table 
land  of  Malpais  by  eruptions  of  scoria?  and  the  outpouring  of 
lava.  The  appearance  of  a new  island  ofl'  the  coast  of  Sicily 
in  the  year  1831  is  another  phenomenon  of  the  latter  class. 
It  rose  from  a part  of  the  sea  which  was  known  by  soundings 
a few  years  before  to  have  been  GOO  feet  deep,  to  the  lieight  of 
107  feet  above  the  water,  and  formed  a circumference  of 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a mile.  It  was  composed  of  loose  cin- 
ders, and  the  part  that  rose  above  the  level  of  the  sea  was 
waslied  away  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  but  an  extensive 
shoal  remains. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  inlernal  movements  only 
took  place  after  the  whole  series  of  strata,  represented  iu  dia- 
gram No.  1,  had  been  deposited.  There  must  have  been  long 
intervals  between  the  termination  of  the  deposition  of  one 
member  of  the  series  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  the 
stratum  immediately  above  it ; and  internal  movements,  ac- 
companied with  disturbance  of  the  already  deposited  strata, 
after  they  had  come  to  consolidate  into  stone,  appear  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  whole  period  in  which  the  strata,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  uppermost  in  the  series,  were  deposited. 
This  is  proved  by  certain  appearances  exliibitcd  by  the  strata 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe  that  have  yet  been  examined.  The 
diagram  No.  5 represents  a cose  of  very  common  occurrence : 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  an  acknowledged  principle 
in  geology  that  all  stratified  rocks,  in  whatever  position  they 
are  now  found,  must  have  been  originally  deposited  hori- 
zontally. 

There  are  here  five  diflerent  series  of  strata,  c,  e. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  series  a must  have  been  tirst  dis- 
turbed ; that,  after  its  change  of  position,  the  series  b and  c 
were  deposited,  covering  the  ends  of  the  strata  of  tlie  series  «. 
But  c appears  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  two  forces  at  dis- 
tant points,  when  it  was  thrown  out  of  its  horizonlul  position, 
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for  the  strata  dip  in  opposite  directions,  forming  a basin-sliajted 
cavity,  in  which  the  series  d was  deposited.  In  like  manner, 
after  tlie  disturbance  of  c,  the  series  e wa.s  deposited,  covering 
the  ends  of  c ; hut  the  internal  force  which  raised  the  beds  t 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
where  they  are  now  seen,  appears  to  have  acted  in  such  a di- 
rection as  to  have  carried  up  the  whole  mass  without  disturb- 
ing the  original  horizontality  of  the  structure.  It  is  obvious 
that  all  the  interior  strata  must  have  partaken  of  this  last  dis- 
turbance. There  are,  besides,  numerous  proofs  that  there  liave 
been  not  only  frequent  elevations  of  the  strata,  but  also  de- 
pressions; that  the  same  strata  whicii  bad  been  at  one  time 
raised  above  tlie  surface  of  tlie  sea  had  again  sunk  down,  pre- 
serving an  inclined  position  ; that  tliey  bad  formed  the  ground 
upon  which  new  sediment  was  deposited,  and  had  again  been 
raised  up,  carrying  along  with  them  the  more  recently  formed 
strata. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  even  a brief  outline  of  the  doctrines 
of  geology  without  referring  to  the  classilication  of  animals. 
The  divisions  of  the  stratified  rocks  whicli  geologists  liave 
established  .are  founded  mainly  upon  their  distinctive  charac- 
ters as  indicated  by  the  remains  of  organized  bodies  contained 
in  the  difl’erent  strata. 

Animals  are  distributed  into  four  great  divisions, — Ferte- 
brated.  Molluscous,  Articulated,  and  Radiated.  The  first 
DIVISION  includes  all  those  animals  which  have  a backbone; 
and  bec.ause  the  smaller  bones  or  joints  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  called  by  anatomists  rertebra;  (from  a Latin  word  signify- 
ing to  turn),  the  individuals  tliat  belong  to  this  division  are 
called  Fcrtebrated  Animals,  This  division  is  subdivided  into 
four  chesses, — 1.  Mammalia,  comprehending  man,  land  quad- 
rupeds, and  the  whale  tribe;  that  is,  all  animals  which  give 
suck  to  their  young,  the  term  being  derived  from  mamma,  the 
Latin  name  for  irraj/.  2.  Birds,  o(  all  kinds.  3.  All  those 
animals  c.alled  Reptiles,  a term  derived  from  the  Latin  verb 
to  creep.  Frogs,  serpents,  lizards,  crocodiles,  alligators,  tortoises, 
and  turtles,  are  reptiles,  in  the  sense  of  tlie  word  as  used  by 
naturalists.  4.  Fishes,  of  all  kinds,  except  the  whale  tribe. 

The  SECOND  DIVISION  includes  tribes  of  animals  wliieh  liave 
no  bones,  and  because  tbeir  bodies  contain  no  hard  parts,  they 
are  called  Molluscous  Animals,  from  a Latin  word  signifving 
soft.  Rut,  with  a few  exceptions,  they  have  all  a hard  cover- 
ing, to  which  they  are  cither  attached,  or  in  which  they  can 
enclose  themselves,  and  be  preserved  from  injury.  There  aie 
six  classes  in  this  division,  founded  on  certain  peculiarities  of 
anatomical  structure;  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  sufli- 
cient  to  say  that  the  animals  belonging  to  this  division  may  be 
classified  according  to  din'ercnces  in  the  forms  of  their  shells, 
for  it  is  the  hard  |iarts  of  animals  which  furnish  the  records  of 
their  former  existence.  Moi.l.uscoi's  Annuals  are  divisible 
into,  I.  Uuiralces,  that  is,  animals  armed  with  a shell  or  valve 
lorming  the  continuous  piece,  such  ns  snails  and  whelks. 

2.  Biralces,  or  those  having  two  shells  united  by  a binge  such 
as  oysters,  cockles,  &c.  3.  Multivalvcs,  or  those  li.aving  more 

tliati  two  shells,  of  which  the  common  bnriiacic  is  an  example. 

The  TIIIHD  DIVISION  is  as-signed  to  what  are  called  Articu- 
lated Animals,  which  have  a jxiculiar  nnaloinical  structure, 
called  articulations,  from  articuhs,  the  Ijitiii  for  a 1,11k  Joint. 

It  is  subdivided  into  four  classes,— 1.  Annelides,  or  those  having 
a ringed  structure,  from  annulus,  the  Utin  for  ring : leeches 
and  eatlh-womis  ore  examples.  2.  Crustacea,  or  lliose  which 
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have  their  soft  liodies  and  limU  protected  by  a bard  coating  or 
crust,  which  in  common  language  we  also  call  shell,  such  as 
lobsters,  crabs,  and  prawns.  3.  Spiders,  which  form  a class 
by  themselves.  4.  Insects,  such  as  flies,  l^etles,  liea,  and 
butterflies. 

The  FOURTH  DIVISION  comprehends  a great  variety  of  animals 
which  are  like  an  assemblage  of  rays  diverging  from  a common 
point,  and  hence  are  called  Radiated  Animals,  radius  being  the 
Latin  for  rag.  It  contains  five  classes,  but  as  three  of  these 
are  animals  without  hard  parts,  we  may  pass  them  over ; of 
the  remaining  two,  the  one  contains  the  echini  or  sea  tuchins; 
the  other,  the  very  numerous  tribe  called  zoophytes,  from  two 
Greek  words  signifying  animal  and  plant,  because  the  animal 
is  fixed  to  the  ground  and  builds  its  strong  habitation  in  the 
form  of  a shrub,  nr  branch,  or  leafy  plant.  Corals  and  sponges 
belong  to  this  class,  and  among  all  the  different  animal  remains 
that  are  found  in  the  strata,  there  is  no  class  which  bean  anv 
proportion  to  this  last  in  point  either  of  frequency  of  occurrence 
or  in  quantity. 

The  great  divisions  of  animals,  so  far  as  the  remains  of 
species  found  in  the  strata  are  concerned,  or  as  it  is  termed  in 
a.  fossil  state,  are  briefly  these : — 

I.  Vertebrated  Animals  ; CfnssM— Mammalia,  Hirds,  Rep- 
tiles, Fishes. 

II.  Itlolluscous  Animals;  Classes — Univalve,  Rivalve,  Mul- 
tivalve Shells. 

HI.  Articulated  Animals ; Classes — Cnislacea,  Insects. 

I\'.  Radiated  Animals;  Classes — Echini,  Zoophytes. 

Each  class  is  farther  divisible  into  several  families ; each 
family  into  several  genera  ; each  genus  into  several  species, 
according  as  greater  or  minor  points  of  resemblance  and  dif- 
ference bring  individuals  near  to  each  other.  There  ate  certain 
other  great  distinctions.  Some  animals  eat  animal  food,  the 
Carnivorom  ; others  vegetable  food,  the  Graminivorous  ; some 
can  live  both  in  the  air  and  in  water,  the  Amphibious.  .A.mong 
fishes,  mollusca,  and  Crustacea,  some  live  in  the  sea,  some  in 
fresh  water,  some  in  botli ; and  of  those  which  inhabit  fresh 
water  some  are  peculiar  to  rivers,  others  to  lakes.  Tliere  ate 
also  land-shells,  such  as  the  common  garden-snail.  Certain 
species  are  peculiar  to  jiarlicular  regions  of  the  earth,  being 
adapted  to  the  different  temjierature  and  otlier  jxeuliarities  of 
different  countries. 

The  number  of  distinguishable  genera  .md  species  of  fossil 
plants  beius  a sm.all  proiKirtion  to  tliat  of  fossil  animal  rem-ains, 
and  the  notice  we  shall  be  called  uiion  to  lake  of  them  in  the 
present  brief  outline  of  geology  is  not  sueb  as  to  require  us  to 
enter  into  any  previous  explanation  of  the  great  divisions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Al’e  now  proceed  to  point  out  the 
great  divisions  into  which  the  various  stratified  rocks  liave  licen 
separated,  referring  to  diagram  No.  1. 

The  lowest  members  of  the  stratified  rocks  arc  distinguished 
by  file  jiredominance  of  hanl  slaty  rocks,  with  a crystalline  or 
compact  text  tire,  but  chiefly  by  this  circumst.uice,  that  they  do 
mil  conlain  any  fragments  of  pre-eristing  rocks,  or  the  remains 
oforganired  liodies.  On  this  aceftunt  they  have  lieen  ralletl 
the  I’liiMARV  STR.STA.  Tli.it  we  eannot  now  discover  animal 
remains  in  these  strata  is,  however,  no  proof  that  they  had  not 
lireviously  cxisteil ; for  we  meet  with  rocks  containing  organic 
remains  which  arc  so  altered  by  the  action  of  boat  in  tliosc  parts 
where  they  have  come  into  contact  with  a mass  of  granite  or 
whimtone,  that  all  traces  of  the  organic  remains  are  obliterated. 
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Tlie  primary  strata  may  liavi?  contained  tlic  remains  of  animals, 
but  being  nearest  to  tlie  action  of  volcanic  beat  the  shells  and 
corals  may  have  licen  melted  as  it  were  into  the  substance  of 
the  crystalline  rock.  The  alKcnce  of  the  fragments  of  pre-ex- 
isting rocks  is  a less  questionable  ground  of  distinction.  From 
whence  the  materials  composing  these  primary  strata  were  de- 
rived, is  a (Juestion  that  it  is  not  very  likely  any  geological 
researches  will  enable  us  to  solve  : that  they  were  in  a state  of 
minute  division,  were  suspended  in  and  gradually  deposited 
from  a fluid  in  a horizontal  arrangement,  mid  that  they  were 
subsequently  elevated,  broken,  and  contorted  by  some  powerlul 
force,  prior  to  the  deposition  of  tlie  strata  that  lie  over  them,  is 
beyond  all  doubt.  There  may  also  be  beds  ol  rock  of  great 
thickness,  in  which  neither  fragment  nor  organic  remain  has 
been  found  throughout  a great  extent  of  country,  which  never- 
theless may  not  be  primary  ; for  if  in  any  part  of  the  same  mass 
a single  pebble  or  a single  shell  should  be  discovered,  one  such 
occurrence  would  be  as  conclusive  as  a thousand,  that  a prior 
state  of  things  had  existed.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  until  the 
whole  of  an  extensive  district  of  such  rocks  is  caretully  ex- 
amined, we  can  never  be  sure  that  they  may  not  be  discovered 
to  be  of  secondary  origin  ; there  is  iiotliiiig  in  the  mineral 
structure  of  any  one  stratified  rock  that  entitles  us  absolutely  to 
say  that  other  rocks  mid  living  bodies  could  not  have  existed 
prior  to  its  formation.  But  as  there  are  large  tracts  of  country 
occupied  by  strata,  in  which  neither  fragments  of  iire-existing 
rocks  nor  organic  remains  have  yet  been  discovered,  geologists 
arc  justified  in  designating  them  the  primary  strata;  to  call 
them  primilire,  as  they  used  to  be,  and  indeed  still  are  called 
bv  some  geologists,  is  to  employ  a term  which  expresses  much 
more  than  we  are  entitled  to  assert. 

The  uiistratified  rock  most  usually  associated  with  the  pri- 
mary strata  is  granite,  of  difl’erent  varieties,  which  usually  lies 
under  them  in  great  masses,  and  bursting  through,  forms  lofty 
pinnacles,  as  in  the  Aljis,  and  sometimes  sends  forth  veins, 
which  penetrate  the  superincumbent  strata  in  all  directions. 

Immediately  above  the  primary  strata  there  commences  ano- 
ther series,  very  like  many  of  the  rocks  below  them  in  resiiect 
of  mineral  composition,  but  containing  the  remains  of  shells, 
and  some  pebbles,  and  interstratitied  with  thick  beds  ot  lime- 
stone, including  shells  and  corals.  These  rocks  also  are  pene- 
trated by  granite,  and,  in  common  with  the  primary  strata, 
form  the  great  deposit  of  the  metallic  ores.  For  want  of  a better 
term,  they  are  usually  called  the  transition  strata,  a name  given 
by  the  older  geologists,  because  they  were  supposed  to  form  astep 
or  transition  from  the  primitive  state  of  the  globe  to  that  con- 
dition when  it  began  to  be  inhabited  by  living  bodies ; in  strict- 
ness they  form  the  lowest  members  of  the  next  great  division 
of  tlie  strata,  which  is  distinguished  by  tlie  name  of  the 
Secondary  Rocks. 

The  secondary  rocks  comprehend  many  different  beds  of 
stone,  extending  from  the  primary  strata  to  the  chalk,  which  is 
the  most  recent  member  of  tlie  division.  There  are  certain 
principal  groups,  which  are  divisible  into  subordinate  beds,  all 
distinguishable  by  marked  peculiar  characters.  They  occur  in 
the  f6llowing  descending  order : — 

The  Chalk  Group. 

The  Oolite  Group. 

The  Red  Marl  Group, 
fllie  Coal  Group. 

Tlie  Mountain  Limestone  Group. 

The  Old  Red  Saiiilstone  Group. 

The  Graiiwacke  Group. 

We  shall  briefly  ilescrihc  the  leading  characters  of  each 
group  in  an  ascending  order,  beginning  with  the  Gramvacke^  a 
Ciermaii  local  name  for  the  principal  rock  among  the  lowest 
members  of  the  secondary  series.  This  group  occurs  exten- 
sively in  the  hilly  country  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  ii»  West- 
moreland, Wales,  and  Devonshire.  The  Ohl  Hed  Santlstone. 
Group  is  charactcrize<l  by  containing  a great  number  of  beds 
composed  of  water-worn  fragments,  and  Sandstone  layers  of  a 
fine  grain,  and  by  being  usually  ofadeepretl  colour.  It  con- 


tains very  few  organic  remains,  hut  terrestrial  plants  and  marine 
shells  are  sometimes  found  in  it.  It  is  the  principal  rock  in 
Herefordshire,  hut  is  not  of  very  great  extent  in  other  parts  of 
England;  it  is  estimated  to  he  in  England  about  1500  feet 
thick.  Above  the  old  red  sandstone  comes  the  JMotmtam  Lime- 
stone Group.  Tlie  limestone  is  usually  very  compact  or  crys- 
talline, yielding  in  many  places  excellent  marbles  for  chimney- 

pieces,  &c.  It  contains  a great  variety  of  organic  remaiiiSy 
consisting  of  corals  and  many  species  of  zoophytes  and  other 
radiated  animals,  some  species  of  Crustacea,  a few  remains  ol 
iish,  and  a great  variety  of  marine  shells.  It  forms  consider- 
able mountain  cliaiiis  in  the  nortli  of  England,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  Somersetshire,  ami  abounds  in  many  places  in  valuable 
ores  of  lead ; it  is  estimated  to  have  a thickness  of  900  feet. 
Above  this  limestone  comes  the  Coal  f?ro«p,  which  must  have 
been  produced  under  very  diiferent  'circumstances  from  the 
limestone  whicli  it  covers,  for  it  rarely  contains  any  marine 
remains,  but  a vast  profusion  of  jdants.  The  united  thick- 
ness of  the  Coal  Group  is,  probably,  not  less  than  1700  feet. 
Tlie  Red  Marl  Group  consists  of  a number  of  beds  of  a red 
marly  sandstone,  often  variegated  by  stripes  and  patches  oi 
grey,  blue,  and  white,  which  occupy  a great  extent  of  country 
in  England  ; there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  it  from 
Hartlepool,  in  tlie  county  of  Durham,  to  Exeter,  and  it  covers 
tiie  greater  t>art  of  Nottinghamshire,  Warwickshire,  StaiTord- 
shire,  Shropshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Cheshire.  In  the  two 
last  counties  it  contains  valuable  mines  of  common  salt,  and 
copious  brine-springs,  and  in  other  places  great  quantities  of 
alabaster  or  plaster- stone.  This  group  contains  considerable 
beds  of  limestone,  which  are  of  a peculiar  quality,  owing  to  tlie 
large  proportion  of  magnesia.  The  sandstones  of  the  group 
contain  very  few  organic  remains,  but  the  limestones  abound  in 
those  of  marine  animals,  among  which  are  the  bones  of  gigantic 
amphibious  reptiles  like  crocodiles.  Tlie  group  is  estimated 
at  2100  feet  of  thickness.  The  Oolite  Group  is’so  called  from 
the  prevalence  iu  it  of  a kind  of  limestone  composed  of  small 
round  grains,  like  the  eggs  in  the  roe  of  a fish,  whence  oolite, 
from  two  Greek  words  signifying  egg  and  stone.  It  contains 
about  twelve  alternations  of  subordinate  beds,  or  rather  systems 
of  beds,  consisting  of  limestones  of  diflerent  qualities  and  ol 
clays,  their  united  thickness  being  about  2600  feet,  of  which 
1100  are  formed  by  two  beds  of  clay  of  500  and  600  feet  each. 
The  whole  group  contains  avast  abundance  of  animal  remains, 
which  are  almost  exclusively  marine,  consisting  of  numerous 
genera  and  species  of  the  molluscous  animals,  Crustacea,  in- 
sects, echini,  zoophytes,  and  skeletons  of  several  species  of 
gigantic  reptiles  analogous  to  the  crocodile.  The  celebrated 
stones  of  Bath,  Ketton,  and  Portland,  and  most  of  tlie  best 
building-stones  of  the  middle  and  south  of  England,  are  found 
in  this  group,  which  covers  a great  part  of  tlie  country  that 
lies  between  a line  dra\ni  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees  to 
Watchet,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  an- 
other line  drawn  from  Lynn  in  Norfolk  to  Poole  in]  Dorset- 
shire. The  last  or  uppermost  of  the  secondary  rocks  is  the 
ChaUi  Group,  which  is  separated  from  tlie  Oolite  Group  by 
several  beds  of  sands,  clays,  and  sandstones,  and  including 
these,  has  been  estimated  to  be  1900  feet  thick.  It  covers  a 
great  extent  of  country,  forming  low  hills  and  downs  from 
Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshire  to  Weymouth,  in  a curvili- 
near sweep,  the  convexity  directed  to  the  S.E.,  and  m many 
places  E.S.E.,  and  S.  of  that  line.  The  whole  group  abounds 
in  organic  remains  of  the  same  as  those  found  in  the 

Oolite  Group. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  secondary  rocks  consist  of  an  exten- 
sive series  of  strata  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and  clays,  all  of 
which  contain  cither  rounded  fragments  of  i)re-existiug  rocks 
or  organic  remains,  or  both ; and  each  group,  and  all  tlie 
subordinate  memhers  of  the  groups,  are  distinguishable  by 
characters  of  great  constancy  and  certainty,  derived  from  tlie 
peculiar  nature  of  the  included  fossils.  They  must  all  liave 
been  deposited  in  a horizontal  position,  but  pmis  of  Ihom 
have  undergone  distiirhance,  being  often  thrown  into  a vertical 
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position,  and  broken,  twisted,  and  di8lurl)cd  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary manner.  Many  of  the  disturhunces  of  tlie  lower 
groiijjs  took  place  prior  to  the  deposilioii  of  tlie  nppcr;  for  the 
latter  are  found  lying  in  unconformahlc  stratiOcation  on  the 
ends  of  the  former,  ns  represented  in  diagram  No.  5.  They  ore 
traversed  by  veins  or  dykes,  as  they  are  often  tenned,  of  whin- 
stone  and  other  unstratitied  rocks,  and  there  is  usually  great 
disturbance  of  the  strata  where  these  dykes  occur.  Tlie  dykes 
are  often  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  rock  is  frequently  thrust 
in  huge  wedge-shaped  masses,  of  miles  in  superficial  dimen- 
sions and  some  hundred  feet  thick,  between  the  regular  strata. 
After  the  deposit  of  the  secondary  rocks  a remarkable  change 
took  place,  for  all  tlie  strata  that  lie  above  the  chalk  have  a 
totally  ditl’erent  character  from  tliat  rock  and  all  below  it. 
They  have  been  classed  in  one  great  division,  and  have  been 
designated  the  Tertiary  Rocics.  Thus  the  whole  series  of 
strata,  of  which  the  crust  of  the  glolie  is  composed,  is  divided 
into  the  Pj'imaryj  the  SecomUiry^  and  the  Tertiary,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  at  the  time  when  the  secondary  rocks  w'ere  deposited, 
a great  part  of  the  present  continent  of  Europe  must  have  been 
considerabl)'’  lower  than  the  present  level  of  the  sea ; that  when 
the  oldest  or  lowest  members  of  the  series  were  forming,  the 
summits  of  the  mountain  ridges  of  primary  rocks  rose  as  islands 
of  diBerent  magnitudes  from  the  bosom  of  the  tleep;  that  at 
several  successive  periods  these  islands  were  more  elevated,  and 
attained  consequently  a greater  superficial  extent,  the  newer 
formed  strata  occupying  the  lower  levels.  In  the  progress  of 
tliis  series  of  changes  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  when  tliere 
were  evidently  occasional  depressions  of  the  land  as  well  as 
elevations,  there  appear  to  have  been  formed  basin-shapetl  cavi- 
ties or  troughs,  not  entirely  cut  ofi’  from  communication  with 
the  sea,  and  vast  ajstuaries,  in  which  the  tertiary  strata  were 
deposited.  While  the  secondary  strata  stretch  continuously  for 
hundreds  of  leagues,  the  tertiary  are  found  only  in  detached 
insulated  spots  of  comparatively  limited  extent.  In  this  state 
of  the  earth's  surface  there  must  have  been  vast  inland  fresh- 
water lakes,  for  we  find  regularly  stratified  deposits  of  great 
thickness  full  of  organic  remains,  which  exclusively  belong  to 
animals  that  lived  in  fresh  water,  and  to  terrestrial  animals  and 
plants.  Like  the  secondary,  the  tertiary  rocks  consist  of  a 
great  variety  of  strata  of  limestones,  sandstones,  clays,  and 
sands,  which  liave  distinct  characters,  and  Iiave  been  united  in 
several  groups.  In  them  we  first  discover  the  remains  of  land 
quadnqieds  and  birds,  and  bones  of  mammalia  ai-e  most  abun- 
dant in  the  beds  nearest  to  the  surface.  Among  all  the  various 
remains  of  animals  and  plants  that  are  found  in  the  secondary 
rocks  from  the  chalk  downwards,  not  one  has  been  found  which 
is  identical  with  any  living  species.  Although  they  have  cha- 
racters agreeing  with  those  by  which  existing  animals  have 
been  grouped  together  in  the  greater  divisions  of  genera,  fami- 
lies, and  classes,  the  living  individuals  of  the  same  divisions 
have  forms  of  structure  distinct  from  any  found  in  a fossil 
state  in  the  secondary  rocks.  But  with  the  tertiary  strata  a 
new  order  of  things  commences,  for  in  the  lowest  of  these  a 
small  proportion,  about  three  and  a half  per  cent.,  of  tlie  fossil 
shells  cannot  be  distinguished  from  species  that  now  exist;  as 
wc  approach  the  higher  beds,  the  pro[jortion  always  increases, 
and  in  the  most  recent  stratum  it  amounts  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole.  It  is  not  more  tlian  twenty-one  years  since  (lie 
great  ilivision  of  the  tertiary  rocks  was  cstablialied  ; prior  to 
that  time  the  ]»eciiliar  cliaracters  which  separate  them  from  the 
secondary  strata  liud  been  entirely  overlooked.  The  discovery 
wiis  made  by  Cuvier  and  Ids  associate  M.  llrongniart,  who 
iouiid  that  the  city  of  Paris  was  built  in  a hollow  liasin  of  clialk 
that  Imd  subsequently  partially  tilled  by  vast  deposits  of 
clays,  limestones,  sands,  and  sandstones,  and  tlial  there  were 
alternations  ol  beds  containing  remains  of  fresh-wafer  and  ter- 
restrial animals  and  plants,  with  others  containing  only  the  rc- 
muius  of  ni.-irine  animals.  'Mic  puhlieation  of  the  work  of  the 
French  naturalisU  Ini  to  a similar  discovery  in  our  own  island, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  so  that  the  capitals  of  Trance 
and  England  are  both  built  upon  these  strata.  A scries  of  tertiary 


strata  was  disc4weml  by  Mr.  Welitter  in  tJie  Isle  of  Wight, 
having  strong  {>oinU  of  resemblance  witii  that  of  the  environs 
of  Paris  ; and  these,  witli  some  jxirtial  deposits  on  the  coasts  of 
Suffolk  and  Lancashire,  constitute  the  whole  of  tlxe  tertiary 
rocks  found  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  for  some  lime  iupj>osed 
that  these  newer  strata,  which  are  not  confined  to  the  neigli- 
boiirhood  of  Paris  and  J^^ndon,  extended  like  tlie  secondary 
rocks  over  great  tracts  of  country ; and  tliat  there  was  such  a 
degree  of  uniformity  in  their  cliaracters,  that  deposiU  widely 
distant  from  each  other  could  be  recognised  os  belonging  to 
the  same  period  in  the  chronological  order  of  succession  of  tbe 
strata.  I>ater  obser\'ations,  however,  have  shown  that  altliough 
possessing  a general  character  of  resemblance  they  liave  been 
so  much  modified  in  tlieir  formation  by  local  circumstances, 
that  no  two  tertiary  deposits,  even  of  the  same  a?ra,  are  alike. 
The  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  liave  led  geologists  to 
establish  distinct  subordinate  groups,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
secondary  rocks ; and  the  upper  stratum  of  the  Paris  liasin, 
which  was  at  one  time  considered  the  most  recent  of  stratified 
rocks,  has  been  found  to  be  inferior  in  tbe  order  of  succession 
to  many  others,  some  thousand  feet  thick.  Organic  remains 
are  tlie  great  characters  of  distinction,  and  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his 
‘Principles  of  Geology,*  has  proposed  a division  of  tlie  series 
founded  upon  the  proportion  of  shells  contained  in  tbe  stratum 
which  are  identical  with  living  species,  tliat  stratum  being  the 
most  modem  where  the  proportion  is  greatest. 

Having  now  completed  a sketch  of  the  difTerent  groups  of 
strata,  we  shall  exhibit  a real  section  of  a jiart  of  England, 
which  will  convey  more  intelligibly  than  any  verbal  descrip- 
tion, a correct  notion  of  the  maimer  In  which  the  strata  now 
present  themselves,  when  we  penetrate  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
or  view  them  in  those  precipices  on  the  sea-shore,  or  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  where  natural  sections  are  exposed. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  the  four  parts  belong  to  one  conti- 
nuous line,  which  has  been  broken  to  adapt  it  to  the  form  of  our 
page,  but  the  index  letters  show  where  they  unite : — A joins  to 
B,  C to  D,  and  E to  F.  It  is  taken  from  die  excellent  work  of 
Conybeare  and  Phillips  on  die  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales.  This  section  is  constructed  by  putting  together  an 
extensive  series  of  exact  obser\'ations  and  mcasuiements  at  de- 
tached points  along  the  line,  made,  however,  with  such  care, 
that  if  the  land  were  actually  cut  down,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  any  of  the  great  features  would  be  found  to  be  erroneous. 
Suppose  tlien  thataline  be  drawn  from  the  Land's  End  to  Bendley 
Hill,  on  the  cast  coast,  near  Harwich,  not  absolutely  straight, 
but  passing  over  all  the  great  features  of  tbe  country  tliat  lie 
between  the  two  points,  at  a short  distance  on  each  side  of  an 
imaginary  central  line;  and  that  a vertical  section  were  made, 
to  a depth  in  some  place,  os  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea  as 
we  have  pcnctnited  in  our  deepest  mines — the  precipice  thus 
exposed  would  present  such  an  arrangement  of  the  strata  as  is 
exhibited  in  the  diagram.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  state 
that  neither  the  horizontal  distances  nor  the  vertical  eleva- 
tions can  be  given  in  such  a diagram  in  their  true  propor- 
tions. To  do  so,  the  )»aj>er  must  have  been  many  yards  long, 
and  several  feet  in  hciglit.  The  order  of  jiositioii,  ami  the 
succession  of  tlie  strata  as  they  He  over  each  other,  are,  how- 
ever, truly  given.  The  horizontal  line  leprcsenls  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Fig.  is  that  portion  of  the  section  which  extends  from 
the  Uaiul’s  ICnd  to  the  western  slojic  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  north 
of  Tavistock, — crossing  Jlount's  B.iy  to  Marazion,  Ueihuth, 
Truro,  and  north  of  (iranqumml  and  lAistwithiel.  The  prin- 
cipal rock  is  ^n  imaryslalc,  o,  whicli  is  in  highly  inclined  strata, 
and  is  traversed  by  numerous  metallic  veins  and  great  dykes 
of  granite  mid  other  uiistmtificd  rocks:  h and  r,  the  granite, 
also  form  great  mountain  masses  that  rise  in  some  insbuiccs  to 
the  height  of  13U8  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  many  places  the 
great  masses  of  granite  send  up  shoots  in  numerous  and  fre- 
quently slender  ramifications  into  tlie  Ru}x.’rincuniheiit  slate. 

Fig.  B C contains  that  ]iartof  the  section  which  lies  lietwecn 
a |)uiiit  liume  miles  nuith  of  Tavistock,  and  the  summit  of  the 
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Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  passing  near  Tiverton,  Milver- 
ton, Nether  Stowey,  ami  Cliedclar.  On  the  left  or  western 
part  we  find  a continuation  of  the  slaty  rocks,  o,  traversed  by 
veihs  of  whinstone,  c,  and  then  we  come  upon  a moss  of  granite, 
b,  forming  the  mountain  group  of  Dartmoor  Forest.  Tliis  is 
fianked  on  the  east  by  the  same  slate  that  occurs  on  the  west, 
and  it  contains  veins  of  whinstone,  c,  and  subordinate  beds  of 
limestone,  d.  The  slate  continues  without  interruption  for 
many  miles,  as  far  east  as  the  Quantock  Hills,  near  Nether 
Stowey,  where  it  is  seen  for  the  last  time  on  this  line  of  section, 
being  succeeded  by  the  secondary  rocks.  A great  part  of  the 
slate  belongs  to  that  lowest  group  of  the  secondary  rocks  called 
transition,  in  which  the  rock  Grnuwacke  prevails,  from  which 
the  group  has  been  named.  On  each  side  of  the  Quantock 
Hills  are  deposits  of  rounded  pebbles  of  grauwacke  and  lime- 
stone cemented  together,  e e.  To  the  slate,  o,  succeeds  tlie 
old  red  sandstone  group,  J\  followed  by  the  mountain  lime- 
stone group,  g,  Tlie  strata  of  these  rocks,  soon  after  their  de- 
position, must  have  been  violently  acted  upon,  for  they  are 
thrown  up  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a trough  or  basin,  and 
in  this  trougli  there  are  found  the  red  marl  group,  i,  and  the 
lowest  member  of  the  oolite  group,  the  lias  limestone,*  1. 
Here  we  miss  a member  of  the  series  which  should  have  come 
l>etween  the  mountain  limestone  and  the  red  marl,  viz.  the 
coal  group.  This  is  a blank  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  but 
we  shall  find  it  in  its  right  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Men- 
dip Hills,  which  are  cut  through  on  the  right  of  the  figure,  and 
are  composed  of  old  red  sandstone  in  the  centre,  covered  on 
their  sides  by  mountain  limestone. 

Fig.  D E represents  that  part  of  the  section  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Mendip  Hills  and  Shotover  Hill  near  Oxford.  On 
the  west  we  see  the  old  red  sandstone  group  in  the  centre  of 
the  Mendip  ridge,  which  is  succeeded  by  a section  of  the  great 
coal-field  of  .SomcrscUhire.  Here,  as  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mendip  Hills,  the  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone 
groups  have  been  thrown  up  in  opposite  directions,  and  have 
formed  a trough.  As  the  coal  measures,  /i,  partake  of  tlie 
curvature,  the  disturbance  must  have  taken  place  subsequently 
to  their  deposition,  but  it  must  have  been  prior  to  tliat  of  the 
next  group,  for  the  red  marl  beds,  i,  are  deposited  in  uncon- 
furmable  stratification  upon  the  turned-up  ends  of  the  strata  of 
the  coal  group.  'Fhe  red  marl  group  is  covered  by  portions 
of  tlie  lowest  bed  of  the  oolite  group,  /r,  whicli  Indicates  some 
powerful  action  at  the  surface,  that  has  caused  the  removal  of 
the  connecting  portions  of  the  oolite  beds,  leaving  insulated 


masses  on  die  summits  of  high  hills.  This  last  occurrence  of 
a mass  of  a horizontal  stratum  capping  a lofty  hill  is  very  fre- 
quent ; and  the  phenomena  may  liave  been  caused  either  by 
the  action  of  water  which  has  washed  away  the  rock,  or  by  a 
portion  of  rock  being  carried  up  to  a great  elevation,  whicli 
had  been  part  of  a continuous  stratum  at  a lower  level.  This 
deposit  of  the  coal  grou])  is  succeeded  as  we  proceed  eastward 
by  the  red  marl  group,  resting  in  unconformable  stratification 
on  the  ends  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  two  intermediate  groups 
being  thus  wanting;  and  this  is  followed  for  many  miles  by 
successive  members  of  the  oolite  group,  /,  inclined  at  a low 
angle. 

Fig.  F,  Tlie  oolite  group  continues  from  Shotover  Hill  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  the 
sands,  clays,  and  marls,  which  form  the  inferior  members  of 
the  chalk  group,  m.  The  chalk,  containing  flints,  emerges 
near  Tring,  forming  the  lofty  hill  of  Ivinghoe,  which  is  901 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  continues  uninterruptedly 
to  Dunmow  in  Essex.  Here  the  secondary  rocks  terminate, 
and  the  chalk  is  covered  by  very  tliick  beds  of  clay,  w,  whicji 
form  the  lowest  members  of  the  tertiary  strata,  and  continuing 
on  to  the  sea,  appear  in  the  clifTs  of  the  coasts  of  Essex  and 
Suffolk. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  country  through  which  tlie  above 
section  lias  been  carried,  no  unstratified  rocks  rise  to  the  surface 
after  we  leave  the  district  of  Dartmoor  Forest.  Tliat  they  exist 
below  the  strata,  and  that  their  protrusion  towards  the  surface 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  the  scdimentai*y  de- 
posits exhibited  by  this  section,  is  at  least  extremely  probable, 
for  we  find  tliem  coming  to  the  surface  from  under  several  of 
these  strata  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

I’he  Diagram  No.  1 contains  examples  of  stratified  rocks 
from  our  own  territory,  andsliows  that  this  island  is  almost  an 
epitome  of  the  mineral  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 
There  are  some  rocks  of  great  extent  found  on  the  continent, 
which  have  not  yet  been  observed  in  Great  Britain,  but  they 
are  only  subonlinatc  members  of  one  of  the  groups  we  have 
mentioned.  With  the  exception  of  these,  of some  ofthe  superior 
members  of  the  tertiary  series,  and  of  the  products  of  active 
volcanoes,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  afford  an  ample  field  for 
studying  almost  everything  that  is  most  important  in  geology. 

Organic  Remains. 

The  word  Fossil^  which  means  anything  dug  out  of  tlie  earth, 
used  to  be  applied  to  all  miuerala ; but  modern  geologists  have 
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conveniently  restricted  its  application  to  organized  bodies  con- 
tained in  the  loose  or  solid  beds  com])osing  the  crust  of  the 
globe,  and  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  converted  into  stotie. 
FossiU  are  now  always  understood  to  be  petrified  remains  of 
animals  or  plants,  and  we  say  fossil  shells,  fossil  haiiesy  fossil 
trees,  &c.  ^Ve  are  enabled  to  make  out,  by  the  aid  of  those 
bodies,  that  a bed  of  limestone  on  the  const  of  Dorsetshire, 
another  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  a third  in  the  western  islands 
of  Scotland,  and  a fourth  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  although 
ditl'ering  perhaps  in  appearance,  as  far  ns  the  mere  limestotie  is 
concerned,  belong  to  the  same  age  or  period  of  formation  in  tlie 
chronological  order  of  the  strata.  (See  Diagram  No.  1.) 

Fossils  reveal  to  us  the  wonderful  fact,  that  God  has  created 
different  species'  of  animals  and  plants  at  successive  and  widely 
distant  intervals  of  time,  and  tliat  many  of  those  that  existed 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  our  globe  became  extinct  before  the 
creation  of  others ; that,  prior  to  man  being  called  into  exist- 
ence, innumerable  species  of  living  beings  had  covered  .the 
surface  of  the  earth  for  a series  of  ages  to  which  we  are  unable 
,^to  fix  any  limits.  We  further  learn,  that  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  those  creatures,  of  the  later  periods,  had  become  extinct, 
and  had  been  replaced  by  the  animals  which  now  exist,  before 
the  creation  of  our  first  parents.  When  that  great  event  took 
place,  the  crust  of  the  earth  had  already  undergone  numerous 
changes.  We  are  also  taught  by  the  study  of  fossils  that,  prior 
to  the  creation  of  man,  there  existed  a totally  difi’erent  con- 
dition of  our  planet,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  from  that  which  now  exists ; that  where  there 
are  now  vast  continents  there  must  have  been  deep  seas,  and 
that  extensive  tracts  of  land  must  have  occitpied  those  parts  of 
the  globe  which  are  now  covered  by  the  ocean.  In  many 
parts  of  the  interior  of  our  continents  there  must  have  been  vast 
lakes  of  fresh  water,  which  were  drained  by  subsequent  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  land  which  bounded  them,  and  were  re- 
])laced  by  wide  valleys,  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of 
man.  Thus,  in  the  very  heart  of  France,  in  a district  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Allier,  of  which  the  town  of  Vichy  may 
be  taken  as  the  centre,  vast  strata,  full  of  fresh-water  shells, 
prove  that  there  must  have  existed,  for  many  ages,  a lake 
nearly  a hundred  miles  long  and  twenty  miles  in  average 
breadth.  It  is  also  concluded  from  the  nature  of  organic  re- 
mains, that  changes  of  CLIMATE  have  taken  place;  and  that  a 
heat  equal  to  that  now  existing  [in  the  equatorial  regions 
must  have  formerly  prevailed  in  latitudes  far  north  of  our 
island. 

The  organized  bodies  which  are  found  in  a fossil  state  belong 
to  animals  and  plants  that  exist  on  the  land,  or  in  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  to  those  also  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  The 
last  are  by  far  tlic  most  numerous.  Of  marine  productions, 
shells  and  corals  constitute  the  chief  part,  for,  being  almost  wholly 
composed  of  mineral  substance,  they  are  not  liable  to  decay. 
In  all  cases  of  petrified  remains  of  animals  it  is  the  hard  parts 
only  that  we  find  ; the  wliole  of  tlie  flesh  and  softer  parts  have 
disappeared,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  instances  of 
fishes  and  amphibious  animals,  no  trace  of  the  external  form 
of  the  living  animal  can  be  discovered;  and  where  bones  are 
found,  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  entire  skeleton  is  met  with. 
There  are  fossil  remains  of 


Among 
bodies 
lielonging  to 
tlio  sSea. 


Among 
bodies 
belonging  to 
the  J-iond. 


Shells. 

Corals  and  sponges. 

Umliated  miiinals.  such  ns  Sbir  Fish. 
Uentiles,  resembling  Crocodiles. 

Fi.shes. 

Cetacea,  or  the  ^Vliale  tribe. 

Crustacea,  such  as  Lobsters  and  Crabs. 
M'laiits. 

'•^resh-water  shells,  found  in  lahesnnd  rivers. 
Land  shells,  such  as  the  (iardeii  tSnail. 

Qttadru|)cd8. 

Ueptiles. 

' Ilirds. 

Insects. 

Slenis  of  trees  and  wood. 

.'.Smaller  plants  and  leaves. 


'J'hese  several  l>odies  are  not  found  indiscriminately  through- 
out the  whole  series  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  (Dia- 
gram No.  1);  some  are  jtcculhir  to  the  lowert  beds,  some  to 
the  intenner] iatc,  and  some  to  tlje  su|)erlur.  Ilut  aU^  of  what- 
ever descrij»tion  they  may  l>e,  iriuch  occur  in  thr  $rcondary 
ilrutay  belong  to  species  now  wholly  extinct.  Ily  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  those  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  belong 
likewise  to  extinct  species.  It  is  only  in  the  uppermost  beds 
that  there  is  any  very  considerable  numl>er  of  individuals  which 
are  identical  witli  animals  now  iu  existence,  and  there  they 
preponderate  over  the  otlien. 

The  bones  of  man  ore  not  more  liable  to  decay  than  those  of 
other  animals ; hut  in  no  jiart  of  the  earth  to  wliich  the  re- 
searches of  geologists  have  extended,  has  tliere  lieen  found  a single 
fragment  of  bone,  belonging  to  the  human  s{>eciei,  incased  in 
stone,  or  in  any  of  those  accumulations  of  gravel  and  loose 
materials  which  form  the  upper  j)art  of  Uie  series  of  the  strata. 
Human  bones  have  been  occasionally  met  with  iu  stones 
formed  by  petrifying  processes  now  going  on,  and  in  caret,  as- 
sociated w'ith  the  bones  of  other  animals;  but  these  deposits 
l)ossess  cliaracters  which  prove  them  to  have  been  of  recent 
origin,  as  compared  with  even  the  most  modem  of  the  tertiaiy 
strata. 

The  geologist  may  be  considered  as  the  historian  of  the 
earth  previous  to  that  period  when  the  history  of  man  begins. 
Although  it  belongs  to  the  geologist  to  study  the  events  that 
have  occurred  within  his.  province  during  the  more  modem 
ages  of  the  world,  as  well  as  those  which  are  in  progrew  in  our 
own  day,  his  especial  object  is  to  unfold  the  history  of  those 
revolutions  by  which  tlie  crust  of  the  globe  acquired  its  pre- 
sent form  and  structure.  The  earth,  with  its  stores  of  organic 
remains,  which  now  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  may  be 
compared  to  a vast  collection  of  authentic  records,  which  will 
reveal  to  man,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  rightly  interpreting 
them,  an  unbroken  series  of  events,  commencing  from  a period 
indefinitely  remote,  and  which  in  all  proliability  succeeded 
each  other  after  intervals  of  vast  duration.  Tlie  mummies  of 
Egypt  do  not  more  certainly  record  the  existence  of  a civilized 
people  in  remote  ages  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  than  do  the 
shells  entombed  in  solid  stone  at  the  summit  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  attest  that  there  was  a time  when  the  rocks  of  those 
mountains  occupied  tlie  bottom  of  a sea,  whose  wafers  were 
peopled  by  numerous  species  of  animals,  of  which  there  does 
not  now  exist  one  single  descendant. 

Iu  the  lowest  beds  of  the  series  of  the  secondary  strata  tlie 
organic  remains  consist  chiefly  of  corals  and  sliells.  As  we 
ascend  in  tlie  series,  the  projxirtion  of  animals  of  more  compli- 
cated forms  increases,  and  the  bones  of  land  quadrupeds  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  more  recent  members  of  ilie 
tertiary  strata. 

The  animalcules  called  Infusot'ia  are  living  creatures  found 
in  stagnant  waters,  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye — a collection  of  many  thousand  individuals  occujiying  no 
greater  space  than  tlie  tenth  jwrt  of  an  inch.  For  a long  time 
after  they  were  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscojic,  they 
were  thought  to  l>e  little  more  than  specks  of  animal  mailer 
cmlowed  w ith  locomotive  powers,  but  the  ingenious  researches 
of  Ehrcnbcrg,  who  emjiloyed  a very  ptiwcrful  instrument,  have 
shown  (hat  these  animalcules  arc  provided  with  limbs  and 
organs,  and  with  a system  of  vessel.^  and  nerves;  c\’cn  figures 
of  their  teetli  accompany  his  curious  memoir,  llius,  the  lowest 
memher  in  the  sujiposed  graduated  scale  of  animal  stnicture, 
ill  place  of  being  a simple  body,  is  probably  a very  complir.ated 
jiieco  of  mechanism.  Hut  o.orals  and  shells,  though  of  most 
frequent  occurrence,  arc  not  llic  only  animal  remains  found  in 
(he  lower  strata,  for  recent  oh5er\*ation8  have  discovered  in  those 
rocks  (he  vcrlobnc  or  joints  of  the  backbone  of  fishes,  as  well  as 
other  parts  belonging  to  them,  .and  even  impressions  of  entire 
fish  have  been  met  w ith. 

Tlironghout  all  the  strata,  from  the  lowest  meinlier  of  (ho 
secondary  series  up  to  the  last  layer  lying  immediately  beiie.'ilh 
that  which,  in  geological  language,  is  termed  a formation  of 
the  i-ccenl  |)oriod,  we  find  in  northcni  latitudes  numerous  re 
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mains  of  animals  and  plants  belonging  to  genera  which  are  now 
only  known  to  exist  in  tropical  climates.  In  the  most  northern 
j>art  of  Asiatic  Sil>eria»  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  which 
flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  the  70th  degree  of  latitude, 
there  are  vast  accumulations  of  the  bones  of  an  extinct  species 
of  elephant,  and  in  such  a state  of  preservation  that  a great  part 
of  the  ivory  used  in  St.  Petersburg  is  brought  from  thence. 
Indeed  the  quantity  is  so  great  that  a Russian  naturalist  has 
stated  it  as  his  belief  tliat  the  number  of  elephants  now  living 
on  the  globe  must  be  greatly  inferior  to  those  which  occur  in 
a fossil  state  in  those  ports  of  Siberia*  The  entire  carcass  of 
one  of  those  animals  was  found  enclosed  in  a mass  of  ice,  and 
yet,  from  the  preservative  quality  of  the  ice,  the  flesh  was  in 
such  a state  that  when  it  was  disentombed  by  the  accidental 
breaking  up  of  the  mass,  it  was  devoured  by  tlie  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals.  As  to  plants,  specimens  of  rock  have 
been  brought  from  Melville  Island,  the  remote  nortliern  land 
discovered  in  our  late  polar  expeditions,  some  of  which  contain, 
embedded  in  the  stone,  portions  of  plants  belonging  to  an  order 
now  known  only  to  exist  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  equatorial 
regions. 

To  endeavour  to  account  for  this  apparent  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  northern  latitudes,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  the  physical  history  of  the  globe.  An  ingenious 
theory  has  been  lately  proposed  by  I\Ir.  Lyell,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  ‘Principles  of  Geology,*  which  assumes  no  con- 
dition of  the  globe  inconsistent  with  the  established  laws  of 
nature  of  which  we  have  had  experience.  His  theory  is,  that 
all  the  indications  of  the  former  prevalence  of  warmer  climates 
may  be  accounted  for  by  a diflerent  distribution  of  land  and 
water;  and  we  know  from  geological  appearances,  that  a very 
diflerent  proportion  of  superficial  land  and  water  must  formerly 
have  existed  in  the  northern  hemisphere  from  that  which  we 
now  find.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  state  tlie  grounds  of  this  theory 
in  an  abridged  form ; but  the  following  explanation  will  per- 
haps convey  an  intelligible  idea  of  it.  Wherever  there  is  a 
great  expanse  of  water,  like  tlie  sea,  there  is  always  a more 
uniform  temperature  in  the  adjoining  countries  tluoughout  the 
year.  On  the'eontrary,  extensive  tracts  of  land  are  liable  to 
considerable  vicissitudes;  and  hence  the  difference  of  an  insu* 
lar  and  continental  climate  in  the  same  paiallel  of  latitude. 
Moscow  and  Edinburgh  are  very  nearly  in  the  same  latitude, 
but  wliile  at  the  latter  place  there  is  neither  extreme  cold  nor 
excessive  heat,  at  Moscow  the  cold  in  winter  is  sometimes  so 
intense  as  to  freeze  quicksilver,  and  there  are  often  days  in 
summer  as  hot  as  at  Naples.  In  like  manner,  the  higher  you 
ascend,  the  air  becomes  colder ; and  thus  in  lofty  mountains, 
such  as  yEtiia,  the  sugar-cane  grows  at  the  foot,  and  the  lichen, 
or  moss  of  Iceland,  at  the  summit.  In  the  lofty  mountains  of 
South  America  there  arc  regions  of  eternal  snow  under  the 
equator.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  extensive  continents,  lofty 
mountains,  and  numerous  islands  to  have  existed  in  southern 
latitudes  where  there  is  now  a wide  expanse  of  sea,  and  an 
ocean  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  at  least  very  diflerent  climates  would 
exist  ill  the  northern  hemisphere  from  what  now  prevail. 

All  the  strata  most  abundant  in  animal  remains  are  either 
limestones  or  contain  a large  proportion  of  lime.  Many  thick 
lieds  of  clay  also  abound  in  them  ; but  in  that  case  limestone 
in  some  form  is  generally  associated  with  the  clay.  It  is  a 
proliable  inference,  tliat  animals  have  mainly  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  many  limestone  strata,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
see  them  now  at  work  forming  vast  limestone  rocks  in  the  coral 
reefs  of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  A reef  of  this  sort  extends  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the  east  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  between  that  country  and  New  Guinea  the  coral 
formations  have  been  found  to  extend,  with  very  short  intervals, 
through  a distance  of  seven  hundred  miles.  Of  all  the  forms 
of  organized  bodies  which  are  found  in  a fossil  state,  from  the 
lowest  stratum  in  which  they  occur  to  tliose  of  most  modem 
date,  shells  and  corals  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  proportion. 
All  tlic  strata  must  have  been  deposited  in  seas  or  lakes,  and  it 


is  therefore  natural  that  animals  living  in  water  should  be  most 
abundant : besides,  as  shells  and  corals  are  not  liable  to  decay, 
they  remain,  while  the  soft  boneless  animals  which  inhabit 
tliem  perish  entirely ; and  fish-bones,  being  more  perishable 
than  shells,  are  comparatively  rare. 

Shells  are  found  in  all  formations ; but  to  a person  who  has 
made  conchology  a special  study,  there  ore  many  striking  dif- 
ferences between  those  found  in  a fossil  state*and  such  as  now 
exist  in  our  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers;  and  yet  these  diffierences 
present  nothing  striking  to  a general  observer.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  which  is  very  ditferent  from  anything  now  living,  and 
of  common  occurrence  in  a fossil  state;  it  is  called  the  Am- 
monite, formerly  the  Cornu  Ammonis,  that  is,  tlie  horn  of 
Ammon,  from  its  resemblance  to  those  horns  which  are  affixed 
to  the  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  ancient  works  of  art. 


(Fig.  A.) 


Fig.  A is  a representation  of  the  exterior  of  one  of  the  numer- 
ous species  of  which  this  genus  is  composed.  These  shells  are 
found  of  all  sizes,  from  a few  lines  to  nearly  four  leet  in  dia- 
meter, and  above  three  hundred  diflerent  species  are  said  to 
have  been  observed.  When  tlie  shell  is  slit,  it  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance represented  by  the  fig.  B,  for  it  is  usually  filled  with 
stony  matter,  and  often  with  transparent  sparry  crystals.  • It 
consists  of  a series  of  small  chambers  or  cells,  arranged  in  a 
form  like  a coiled  snake,  the  diflerent  cells  liaving  apparently 
a communication  with  each  otlier  by  a small  tube  or  canal 
which  runs  near  the  outward  margin  of  the  coil.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  animal  first  inhabited  the  innermost  cell,  that 
as  it  grew  it  formed  larger  cells  for  itself,  keeping  up  the  com- 
munication with  the  fonner  one.  It  is  conceived,  too,  that  the 
animal  had  the  power  of  filling  or  emptying  these  cells,  so  as 
to  regulate  its  motion  in  tlie  water,  filling  them  when  it  wanted 
to  occupy  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  emptying  them  when  it 
wished  to  make  itself  lighter  in  order  to  rise  to  tlie  surface. 
The  living  shell  to  which  it  has  the  nearest  resemblance  is  the 
nautilus.  This  remarkable  fossil  is  found  in  all  the  stratified 
rocks  from  the  Mountain  Limestone  to  the  uppermost  of  the 
secondary  strata.  It  thus  continued  to  be  reproduced  through 
many  succeeding  ages,  long  after  other  genera,  its  first  contem- 
poraries, had  become  extinct ; but  it  also  ceased  to  exist,  at 
the  period  when  the  tertiary  strata  began  to  be  formed.  The 
shell  is  so  extremely  tliiii,  and  so  brittle,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
perfect  specimens,  unless  when  preserved  by  being  incased  in 
liard  stone. 

llierc  arc  some  genera  of  shells  in  the  lowest  strata  contain- 
ing animal  remains,  whicli  are  also  found  in  the  present  seas; 
but  there  is  not  a single  species  of  any  of  the  genera  of  shells 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  secoudanj  strata  that  is  identi- 
cal with  a living  species:  all  are  extinct.  In  tlie  oldest  of  the 
tertiary  beds  some  shells  are  found  identical  with  living  species; 
and  the  proportion  of  these  increases  tlie  more  recent  the  de- 
posit, until  at  lost  they  greatly  jiredominato  over  the  extinct 
species  in  the  more  recent  deposits.  It  is  tlius  evident  that  there 
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(Fig.  B.) 

has  been  an  extinction  of  some  genera  and  species,  and  a crea- 
tion of  others,  in  a constant  state  of  progression.  In  the  case  of 
fossil  shells,  as  well  as  other  organic  remains,  a great  proportion 
bear  a strong  analogy  to  such  as  are  now  only  known  to  in- 
habit tropical  seas. 

Figures  C and  D are  specimens  of  two  species  of  a crusta- 
ceous  marine  animal,  which  is  wholly  extinct.  It  has  not  been 
found  in  any  rock  above  the  Mountain  Limestone,  and  that 
rock  is  so  low  in  the  series  of  the  strata  that  the  earth  must  have 


(Fig.  C.)  (Fig.  D.) 

undergone  many  successive  revolutions,  each  separated  by  an 
interval  of  vast  duration,  since  the  time  when  these  animals 
were  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  There  are  several  species  of  the 
animal,  which  has  been  called  Trilobite,  from  the  body  being 
composed  of  three  longitudinal  divisions  or  lobes.  It  was  first 
brought  under  the  notice  of  naturalists  by  the  name  of  the 
Dudley  Fossil,  being  found  very  frequently  in  the  limestone 
near  that  town  ; but  it  is  also  found  in  otlier  parts  of  £ngland, 
iu  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  specimens  have  been  brought 
from  North  America.  It  is  met  witli  in  some  spots  in  immense 
quantities.  In  some  parts  of  W ales  the  slate  is  so  full  of  fragments 
of  the  animal  that  millions  must  have  swarmed  on  the  spot. 
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iiOTTfinsi 


Another  fossil  animal  whicli  is  very  peculiar  in  its  form  is 
that  represented  in  fig.  E,  called  tlie  Lily  Encrinite.  It  re- 
sembles that  flower  upon  its  stalk,  and  still  more  so  when  tlie 
several  parts  of  which  the  flower-like  extremity  is  composed 
are  separated  and  spread  out ; specimens  of  it  in  this  stale  arc 
not  unfrequently  met  witli.  The  anim.il  lived  in  tlie  base  of 
the  flower,  and  the  separable  parts  stretched  otit  like  arms  to 
seize  its  jirey.  It  was  fixed  to  tlie  gronnd  by  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  stalk.  That  stalk  is  not  a single  jiiece,  hut 
consists  of  a number  of  distinct  joints  like  those  of  the  back- 
bone, or  like  a necklace  of  beads,  on  which  account  the  fossil 
has  been  sometimes  called  /iV/criniVes.'lfoHi/i/bimis.or  Necklace- 
form  Encrinite.  The  stalk  is  perforated  through  its  whole 
length,  and  the  joints  when  separated  have  (igured  surface.., 
swell  iis  arc  represented  above  in  the  circular  liodies  «.  fc,  r,  d.r, 
the  Hguro  being  diflerent  at  dillerent  parts  of  the  stalk.  This 
fumihj  of  radiated  animals,  which  consists  of  many  extinct 
genera  and  species,  lias  not  wholly  disappeared  ; living  reiire- 
sentatives  of  it  are  still  found  in  llic  se.xs  of  llic  West  Indies, 
and  tlierc  is  a very  perfect  specimen  in  llie  Museum  of  tlie 
Geological  Society  ; l,„t  ,!.«  lily  oiirrinite,  tliat  hrancli  of  the 
(amtly,  is  not  only  wliolly  extinct,  hut  lias  been  so  ever  since 
tlie  |S‘iiod  wlien  llic  New  Bed  .Sandstone  was  deposited.  It 
apjiears  to  liave  had  coni|iaratively  a sliort  existence,  for  it  lias 
only  been  found  in  a limestone  wliicli  occurs  .associated  with 
tlie  New  Bed  .Satidslonc.  It  is  iiicl  with  aliundaiitly  in  that 


jiarlicnlifr  limestone  wliicli  occupies  a great  extent  of  cmiiilry 
in  Germany,  but  the  fossil  has  never  been  seen  in  England, 
and  that  kind  of  lime.stonc  is  not  found  in  our  island. 

The  remains  of  fislies  occur  in  almost  every  stratum,  from 
the  Old  Red  S.andstoiie  up  to  the  most  recent  depo.sits  of  fresli- 
water  lakes.  One  of  tlic  most  celchrateil  places  for  fossil  fish 
is  a hill  near  \ erona  ill  Italy,  called  Monte  Bolca;  immeiLse 
quantities  liave  been  found  tlicre  in  a very  perfect  st.ite  of 
preservation,  as  far  as  tiic  form  is  concerned,  hut,  as  in  most 
other  cases,  quite  flaltened  and  lliiii,  so  that  they  arc  like  a 
IKiiiiting  or  engraving  of  a fisli.  These  impressions  are  of  rare 
occurrence  in  compiuisoii  witli  tlie  quantity  of  se|i.aratc  lioiies 
lliat  are  found  in  most  strata  : teetli  of  liie  sliark  are  frequciillv 
met  with,  and  soniel  lines  of  a size  which  must  liave  tadoiiged 
to  individuals  of  giant  dimensions,  siicli  ns  are  not  now  seen  iu 
any  sens. 

Ill  tlie  extensive  series  of  sandstones,  iimeslones.  and  clavs 
of  llic  secondary  rocks,  from  tlie  coal-measures  up  to  and 
iiicliuliiig  the  cli.alk  (see  diagram  G to  M),  the  fossil  remniiii 
of  animals  consist  of  a vast  variety  of  sliells,  corals,  s)xinges, 

and  Ollier  marine  )iroduclions  of  a similar  description, of  a 

few  kinds  of  cnislacea,  a few  kinds  of  fisli,  some  gn-al  reptiles, 
and  a few  insects.  No  remains  of  lnnd-quadru|ieds,  or  of  tlie 
m.arinc  maiiimalin,  or  of  birds,  liave  yet  been  met  witli  in 
clialk,  or  any  stratum  under  tlie  clialk,  except  one  instanee  of 
tlie  jaw  of  a small  quadruped  found  liy  Dr.  Bnckland  in  .a 
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quarry  near  Oxford.  Among  the  numerous  animal  remains 
that  occur  in  the  secondary  strata,  there  is  not  a single  species 
which  has  not  been  for  many  ages  extinct,  and  even  whole 
genera  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  extinction  of  species  is  so  important  a fact  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  geological  history  of  the  earth,  that  we  will,  even 
at  the  risk  of  some  re))etition,  endeavour  by  a little  explanation 
to  make  clear  to  the  general  reader  what  is  meant  by  the  term. 
Each  particular  kind  or  gemm  of  animal  usually  consists  of 
several  individuals  which,  while  they  possess  a common  cha- 
racter or  class  of  characters,  have  particular  forms  which  dis- 
tinguish tliem  from  each  other,  and  such  individuals  constitute 
the  species  of  a genus.  The  characters  by  which  geologists 
distinguish  the  relative  ages  of  strata,  in  so  far  as  animal 
remains  are  concerned,  depend,  not  upoti  the  genus,  but  on 
the  species  ; for  while  species  have  become  extinct,  one  after 
the  other  in  succession,  theye/tera  to  which  they  belong  have 
continued  to  exist  from  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the 
oldest  of  the  secondary  strata  to  the  present  time.  For  ex- 
ample, the  genus  ostrea,  or  oyster,  is  found  in  the  limestones 
which  lie  beneath  the  coal-measures,  but  not  one  of  the  many 
species  of  oyster  which  are  met  with  in  almost  all  tlie  strata, 
from  that  limestone  up  to  the  chalk,  is  identical  with  any 
species  of  oyster  inhabiting  our  present  seas. 

Some  of  the  marine  reptiles  are  extraordinary  both  in  point 
of  form  and  size.  Of  these  monsters  of  the  ancient  seas,  nine 
different  genera  have  already  been  tound  entombed  in  the 
secondary  strata,  and  of  some  of  the  genera  there  are  several 
species.  They  have  been  called  saw'iuus  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  lizard  tribe,  saura  being  the  Greek  name  for  a 
lizard.  A common  green  lizard  is  a tolerably  good  miniature 
representation  of  the  general  form  of  these,  but  a crocodile  or 
alligator  gives  a still  better  idea  of  them.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  speaking  of  the  lossil  remains  ot  those 
animals,  we  mean  only  their  skeletons  or  bones.  It  very 
seldom  happens  tlnit  even  the  entire  skeleton  of  any  large 
animal  is  found,  particularly  in  the  strata  that  were  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  a sea,  and  for  this  reason  : the  bones  in  the 
living  body  are  kept  together  by  a cartilaginous  substance  or 
gristle,  which  after  death  putrefies,  and  then  the  several  mem- 
bers fall  asunder.  Very  often,  too,  we  find  only  detached 
bones ; and  this  also  may  be  accounted  for.  A\  hen  putrefac- 
tion commences  in  a dead  atumal,  a considerable  quantity  of 
gas  is  generated,  which  swells  up  the  body,  and,  if  that  be  in 
water,  makes  it  so  much  lighter  that  it  lloats.  In  process  of 
time  the  skin  bursts,  and  the  gradually  loosened  bones  are 
scattered  far  apart.  Such  detached  bones  are  frequently  all 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  the 
animal,  and  they  may  seem  only  scanty  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  Cuvier  has  shown  that  there  reigns  such  a harmony 
throughout  all  the  parts  of  which  the  skeleton  is  composed,  so 
nice  an  adaptation  of  tlic  forms  to  the  wante  and  habits  of  the 
animal,  and  such  a degree  of  mutual  subordinatioir  between 
one  part  and  another  in  portions  of  the  structure  apparently 


quite  unconnected,  that  we  are  enabled  by  the  inspection  of  a 
single  bone  to  say  with  certainty  that  it  must  have  belonged 
to  a particular  kind  of  animal,  and  could  not  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  skeleton  of  any  other.  Thus,  if  we  present  to  a 
skilful  comparative  anatomist  a small  bone  of  the  foot  of  a 
quadruped,  he  will  not  only  pronounce  with  certainty  as  to 
the  size  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged,  but  will  say  what 
sort  of  teeth  it  must  have  had, — whether  it  had  horns,  and 
whether  it  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  other  animals  or  on  vegetable 
substances.  If  many  detached  bones  belonging  to  the  same 
kind  of  animal  be  collected,  the  skill  of  the  comparative  ana- 
tomist enables  him  to  put  them  together  in  their  true  places, 
and  thus  a complete  skeleton  has  been  constructed  of  separate 
fossil  bones  which  had  belonged  to  several  individuals  of  the 
same  species.  The  discovery  in  one  of  our  stone-quarries  of 
a few  mutilated  fragments  of  bone  imbedded  in  the  solid 
rock,  reveals  to  us  the  kind  of  aiumals  that  must  have  inha- 
bited this  region  of  the  earth  at  the  remote  period  when  the 
rock  was  in  the  act  ol  being  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  tells  us  also  that  the  climate  was  not  that  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  but  of  the  tropics. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  fossil  saurians  which  are  found 
in  the  secondary  strata  are  those  which  have  been  called 
ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus,  megalosaurus,  and  iguanodon. 
The  first  of  these  is  so  called  from  the  characters  of  the  ani- 
mal partaking  at  the  same  time  of  the  nature  of  a fish  and  of 
the  lizard  tribe;  ichthgs  and  saura  being  two  Greek  words 
signifying/sA  and  lizard.  Its  head  resembles  that  of  a croco- 
dile, only  it  is  much  larger  and  sharper,  its  snout  ending  in  a 
point,  almost  as  acute  as  the  beak  of  a bird  : it  has  a most 
formidable  supply  of  sharp  conical  teeth,  Cl)  in  each  jar^.  Its 
head  was  of  an  enormous  size,  for  jaws  measuring  eight  feet  in 
length  have  been  found ; and  it  was  furnished  with  a pair  of 
eyes  of  still  more  extraordinary  proportion,  for  the  oval  hollows 
for  that  organ  in  a skull  belonging  to  a gentleman  at  Bristol 
measure  14^  inches  in  their  largest  diameter.  The  head  was 
about  a fourth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  and  was 
joined  to  the  body  by  a very  short  neck  : the  back-bone  was 
composed  of  joints  or  vertebrec  diflerent  from  those  of  land 
animals,  and  similar  to  those  of  fishes : it  had  four  paddles, 
like  those  of  a turtle,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  body,  and  by 
means  of  these  and  its  very  powerful  tail  it  must  have  darted 
very  swiftly  through  the  water.  It  was  a most  singular 
combination  of  forms,  for  it  had  the  snout  of  a dolphin,  the 
teeth  of  a crocodile,  the  head  and  breast-bone  of  a lizard, 
extremities  like  the  marine  mammalia,  and  vertebras  like  a 
fish.  We  can,  however,  form  no  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  animal  when  alive,  except  such  as  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
the  sight  of  the  skeleton.  The  following  representation  of  the 
complete  skeleton  of  the  ichthyosaurus,  as  restored  in  the  way 
we  have  alluded  to,  is  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  Conybeare,  to 
whom  we  aie  indebted  for  the  most  complete  account  of  tliese 
fossil  saurians. — (‘  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society, 
vol.  i.  Second  Series.) 


[Skeleton  of  Ichthyosaurus 

' Remains  of  the  ichthyosaurus  have  been  found  in  all  the 
secondary  strata,  between  the  red  sandstone  and  the  chalk 
(G  to  K, — diagram)  in  many  parts  of  England;  but  they  are 
most  frequently  met  witli  in  the  lias  limestone,  (I,  f,)  and  m 
greatest  abundance  at  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire.  1 hey  have 


Communis,  restored  by  Mr.  Conybeare.) 

also  been  found  in  several  places  on  the  continent,  especially  in 
Wiirtemberg. 

The  plesiosaurus  is  so  cnllerl  from  its  near  a]iproach  to  the 
lizard  tribe,  p/esio«  being  Greek  for  near.  It  has  a consider- 
able resemblance  in  the  body  to  the  ichthyosaurus,  but  the 
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licad  is  much  snmiler,  ami  is  altogelhcr  of  a difl'crcnt  struc- 
ture : its  most  rcmarkablo  character  is  the  great  leiigtii  of 
its  neck.  In  man,  all  quadrupeils  and  otlicr  mammalia,  there 
tire  seven  joints  or  vertebrip  in  the  neck.  Rc))tiles  have  from 
three  to  eight  joints,  and  birds  many  more ; but  the  plesiosau- 
rus had  11.  A plesiosaurus  was  found  in  1 823  at  Lyme  Hegis 
imbedded  in  the  shale,  or  slaty  clay,  which  lies  between  the  beds 


of  lias  limestone,  ami  tlie  skeleton  was  crushed  almost  flat  by 
the  vast  weight  of  stone  above  it. 

Mr,  Conylreare,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tlie  lirst 
description  and  name  of  (he  plesiosaurus,  lias  given  us  the 
following  rey  resentation  of  Uiis  extraordinary  long-necked 
reptile  in  a restored  state. 


[.Skeleton  of  the  Plesiosaurus  Dolichodeirus,  restored  by  Mr.  Ckniybearc.] 


Some  fragments  of  the  bones  of  a saurian  of  gigantic  size 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Buckland  a few  years  ago  in  the  quarry 
of  Stonesfield,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  who  examined  them,  they  must  have 
belonged  to  an  individual  of  the  lizard  tribe,  measuring  forty 
feet  in  length,  and  having  a bulk  equal  to  that  of  an  elephant 
seven  feet  high.  This  fossil  animal  was  distinguished  by  Dr, 
Buckland  with  the  name  of  Megalosaurus,  on  account  of  its 
great  size. 


The  other  great  fossil  saurian  we  have  mentioned  is  th' 
iguanodon  which  was  found  in  Sussex. 

Although  the  forms  of  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  im 
yiressed  upon  stones,  and  petrified  wood  and  vegetable  sub 
stances  found  in  a fossil  state,  had  long  ago  attracted  the  atteu 
tion  of  naturalists,  it  is  only  very  lately  that  the  subject  o 

Fossil  Botany*’  has  been  accurately  investigated.  M 
Adolphe  Brongniart  in  France,  and,  more  recently,  Professoi 
Lindley  in  this  country,  have  directed  their  special  attention  tc 
this  subject.  M.  Brongniart,  by  examination  of  the  works  ol 
earlier  writers,  by  an  inspection  of  specimens  in  the  museumt 
of  most  countries  in  Europe,  and  by  extensive  communications 
with  botanists  and  geologists,  has  arrived  at  some  very  im- 
portant general  results,  which  he  has  developed  in  a work  en- 
titled ‘Histoire  des  Veg^taux  Fossiles;’  and  in  that  and  in 
his  ‘ Prodrome  dune  Histoire  des  VGgitaux  Fossiles,’  has 
sketched  such  a system  of  classification  as  will  greatly  facili- 
tate tlie  future  prosecution  of  fossil  botany.  In  our  language 
a valuable  work  entitled  ‘ The  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain’ 
has  been  begun  by  Professor  Luidley  and  Mr.  William  Hutton 
of  Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 

TIic  plants,  of  which  fossil  remains  have  been  met  witli 
belong  to  every  one  of  the  six  great  classes  into  which  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  divided;  there  is  no  great  e/oss  of  vege- 
table  structure  which  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  deposiUon  of 
the  tertiary  strata.  The  classes  arc  founded  mainly  upon  tlie 
particular  provision  for  the  reproduction  of  the  plant:— 1. 
^Ignma;  are  those  plants  which  have  no  special  organs  of  fructi- 
licat'o",— all  the  sea-weed  tribe  belong  to  this  class.  2 
i^Uidnr  cry,,togamw,  or  those  with  a concealed  seed  apmratus 

moss  tritic.  3.  ! a„:ular  cn/plog„mw,  those  having  a con- 
coaled  seed  apparatiu  like  the  former,  but  with  veZl  of  a 
vuacular  structure  : thr>  . . ! -t  ui  a 

this  class.  All  the  plm ,U  of  117"'’  V 1 1 
I A A*  ^ dosses  are  flower- 

less.  4. 

wio,  /I.,™,  l,ui 

andal  grasses,  and  the  palm-tree,  belong  to  this  class.  6. 
D,<.o/yfcfo,,o«s/i/.a,,er<s/«;,i<r,  those  wiUiHowers  and  two  coty. 


ledons,  or  seed  lobes,  which  is  by  far  the  most  numenmi 
class,  the  greater  number  of  trees  and  plants  we  see  around  us 
in  this  country  belonging  to  it : the  common  bean  is  a good 
example  of  the  double  cotyledon.  Some  of  the  /armlta  or 
orda-s  of  each  class  are  met  with  in  the  fossil  state  : there  are 
different  genera  of  each  order,  some  corresponding  to  living 
genera,  others  that  arc  now  extinct ; and  in  most  of  the  geriera 
several  species  have  been  discovered,  but  almost  all  of  these 
are  now  extinct.  No  trace  of  grasses  of  any  sort  has  yet  been 
found  in  tlie  fossil  state,  but  when  one  considers  the  vast  num- 
ber of  extinct  land  animals,  belonging  to  the  graminivorous 
tribes,  of  which  the  bones  are  scattered  over  so  many  countries, 
it  IS  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  grasses  did  not  exist  in 
lormer  states  of  our  globe.  Vegetable  remains  are  generally 
most  abundant  in  the  older  strata.  The  plants  of  most  simple 
structure  are  met  with  only  in  the  superior  strata,  while  in  the 
older  strata,  such  as  the  coal  measures,  and  where  vegetable 
remains  are  most  in  abundance,  we  have  not  only  palms,  and 
other  plante  of  the  same  tribe,  the  most  highly  developed  that 
we  know  in  the  monocotylcdonous  class  of  the  existing  awa, 
but  other  plants  that  are  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  the 
same  strata,  called  sigillarise  and  stigmaria:,  belonging  in  all 
probability  to  the  dicotyledonous  or  most  highly  oiganized 
class  of  plants. 

Tiie  time  which  ela|>sed  from  the  commencement  of  the 
deposition  of  the  older  secondary  strata,  to  tliat  of  the  most 
recent  of  the  tertiary  beds,  apiiears  to  be  divisible  into  four 
great  botamco-gcological  periods,  of  unequal  duration,  during 
each  of  which  vegetation  exhibited  a common  character.  Each 
of  these  jieriods,  therefore,  is  characterizcil  by  peculiar  classes 
of  plants,  or  may  be  said  to  hare  a Flora  of  its  own ; and  each 
period  embraces  a certain  number  of  the  series  of  stratified 
rocks  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe.  During  the  con- 
Imuaiice  of  each  of  those  periods,  vegetation  seems  to  have 
undergone  only  gradual  and  limited  changes — to  have  been 
subject  to  no  changes  which  had  an  influence  upon  the  essential 
character  of  the  vegetation,  taken  as  a whole;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  llierc  is  lietweeii  one  jicriod  and  another  a marked 
division,  a sudden  ciiange  in  the  most  im|iortant  characters  of 
the  vegetation.  There  exists  no  species  common  to  two  suc- 
cessive jicriods;  all  is  different.  The  four  great  periods  are 
as  follows : — 

Prriod  includes  the  coal  measures  and  all  the 
strata  containing  org.uiic  remains  whicli  lie  below 
them.  (M.  to  Q.  Diagram.) 

Stcond  Prriod  comprehends  the  vast  dejmsits  of 
red  sandstone,  magnesian  limestone,  and  a sandstone 
lying  above  that  limestone  called  the  new  red  sand- 
itone.  (L.  and  part  of  K.) 

C.—The  Third  Period  commences  with  a kind  of  shelly 
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liiiiestoue,  that  forms  a memhcr  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  group  of  red  marly  sandstone  (K.),  and  includes 
all  tlie  superior  secondary  strahx  up  to  the  chalk.  (G. 
to  I.) 

U. — The  Fourth  Periwl  includes  all  the  strata  more  recent 
than  the  chalk.  (C.  to  F.) 

The  periods  are  separated  by  strata,  which,  if  not  entirely 
destitute  of  latul  plants,  contain  them  in  very  small  quantity. 

'I  hus  A.  is  separated  from  B.  by  a formation  of  coarse  sand- 
stone, (called  by  geologists  the  red  conglomerate,)  in  which 
]ilants  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  by  the  magnesian  limestone 
in  which  marine  plants  are  almost  exclusively  found : again, 

B.  wul  C.  are  separated  by  the  shelly  limestone  (muschelkalk 
of  geologists),  which  is  almost  destitute  of  vegetable  remains : 
and,  lastly,  C.  is  separated  from  D.  by  the  clialk,  in  which, 
with  rare  exceptions,  only  marine  plants  have  yet  been  found. 

First  Period. — The  lowest  strahi  in  which  animal  remains 
are  found  contain  also  those  of  plants.  The  plants  in  tlie  older 
sandstones  are  for  the  most  part  marine,  but  the  impressions 
are  usually  indistinct.  Black  carbonaceous  matter,  wltliout 
any  organic  form,  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  sometimes  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  of  ve- 
getable origin,  for  fossil  plants  are  very  commonly  found  in 
the  state  of  charcoal.  It  is  in  the  beds  of  coal,  and  in  the 
sandstones,  clays,  and  limestones  which  accompany  tliem,  that 
vegetable  remains  first  occur  in  profusion,  and  there  are  few 
phenomena  in  geology  more  remarkable  than  those  enormous 
accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  from  which  the  coal-beds 
have  been  derived.  The  most  distinguishing  feature  ol  the 
vegetation  of  tlie  period  is  the  great  numerical  preponderance 
of  the  third  class;  viz.  tlie  vascular  cryptogamai,  and  the  pro- 
digious size  which  the  plants  attain.  They  constitute  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  flora  of  the  period,  while  they  do  not  form 
the  proportion,  of  one-thirtieth  iu  the  vegetation  of  tlie  present 
time.  The  ferns  of  temperate  regions  are  low  plants  with 
stems  rising  scarcely  a few  inches  above  the  ground,  but  in  the 
equatorial  regions  there  are  what  are  called  tree-ferns,  which 
have  a stem  from  20  to  30  feet  high.  Now  the  diflereiit  kinds 
of  fossil  ferns  of  tliis  period  often  correspond  with  the  tree-ferns 
of  the  tropics,  as  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  their  stems  which 
are  occasionally  met  with.  The  plants  called  lycopodiums 
constitute  another  order  of  tliis  class,  and  are  of  a kind  inter- 
mediate between  tree-ferns  and  the  fir-tree  tribe.  Those  now 
existing  never  exceed  tlie  height  of  three  feet,  and  are  usually 
weak  prostrate  plants  having  the  habits  of  mosses;  but  the 
fossil  lycopodiums  attain  gigantic  sizes,  stems  having  been 
found  above  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  70  feet  long.  There 
is  in  this  jieriod  a much  smaller  proportion  of  the  fourth  and 
tiftli  classes,  in  comparison  with  what  occurs  in  existing  vege- 
tation, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fir-tribe  which  was  very 
common,  the  existence  of  the  dicotyledonous  class  is  little 
more  than  conjectured.  The  plants  which  constitute  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  tlie  flora  of  the  first  period  belong  to  genera 
which  exist,  of  such  dimensions,  only  in  tlie  warmest  countries 
of  the  globe;  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  climate  of 
the  north  of  Europe  and  America  must  have  been  at  least  as 
hot  as  that  of  the  equatorial  regions,  at  the  time  the  plants 
grew  which  are  now  buried  many  fathoms  underground  in  tlic 
coal-mines  of  those  countries,  it  being  here  assumed  that  the 
pliuits  had  not  been  drifted  from  southern  latitudes  into  those 
sitiiations. 

Second  PenW.— The  red  sandstones  which  were  deposited 
so  extensivelv  at  this  period  are  even  more  destitute  of  vegeta- 
ble than  they  are  of  animal  remains.  This  absence  of  organic 
remains  is  a very  remarkable  circumstance,  considering  the 
great  extent  occupied  by  these  deposits  in  all  countries,  and 
their  vast  thickness.  The  plants  hitherto  found  in  the  lowest 
strata,  of  the  period  have  been  almost  exclusively  marine,  the 
few  exceptions  being  vascular  cr)'ptogamni  resembling  those  ol 
the  first,  period.  In  the  superior  beds  a few  of  the  coniferas  or 
flr-tree  tribe  have  been  found,  and  some  that  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  monocotyledonous  class. 


Third  /^enW.—The  lowest  stratum  of  this  period  contains 
very  few  plants,  and  these  chiefly  marine;  hut  they  become 
more  abundant  in  die  sands,  sandstones,  clays,  and  limestones 
that  succeed  each  other  in  numerous  alternations  up  to  the 
chalk.  Many  belong,  however,  to  an  entirely  difterent  race  of 
plants  from  any  which  had  ]ireviously  existed.  There  are  no 
longer  die  gigantic  ferns  and  lycopodiums  of  the  first  period, 
— the  same  families  exist,  but  the  character  of  excessive  luxu- 
riance disappears,  and  species  analogous  to  plants— -now  na- 
tive.s  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland — become 
common.  The  whole  of  the  flora  of  die  period  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  and  nearly  in  equal 
proportions  : the  rarity  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  diat  is,  of 
monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants,  is  very  remark- 
able. Among  those  belonging  to  the  fourth  class,  viz.  the 
gymnospennous  phanerogamao,  there  is  an  extraordinary  pre- 
ponderance of  the  family  called  cycadea;,  a family  scarcely  so 
numerous  now  over  the  whole  globe  as  it  was  then  in  the  small 
part  of  Europe  where  its  fossil  remains  have  been  found;  it 
constitutes  now  not  above  a thousandth  part  of  existing  vege- 
tation, whereas  it  forms  one-half  of  what  remains  of  the  flora 
of  this  period.  The  clialk,  which  constitutes  the  upper  strata 
of  the  period,  has  not  supplied  as  yet  more  than  a few  marine 
plants,  and  scarcely  a trace  of  land  plants. 

Fourth  Period. — From  the  termination  of  the  deposit  of 
the  chalk  formation,  we  discover  iu  the  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  the  commencement  of  resemblances  to  species  which 
now  exist ; the  proportion  gradually  increases  in  the  newer 
strata,  until  at  last  the  flora  of  the  latest  tertiary  deposits  difiers 
very  little  in  character  from  that  of  the  present  time  in  the 
same  countries.  In  the  beds  immediately  above  the  chalk,  ferns 
and  cycadeas  again  appear,  but  in  greatly  diminished  propor- 
tions ; the  conifer®,  hut  very  different  from  those  of  the  older 
periods,  increase  in  quantity,  mixed  with  palm-trees  and  others 
of  the  monocotyledonous  class  of  tropical  regions,  associated 
with  dicotyledonous  trees,  such  as  tlie  elm,  willow,  poplar, 
chestnut,  aiid  sycamore.  VVe  again  meet  with  local  deposits 
of  decayed,  or  rather  altered,  vegetable  matter,  forming  liiick 
beds  of  a kind  of  coal,  which  is  used  in  many  countries,  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  for  fuel,— something  intermediate  be- 
tween coal  and  peat. 

The  following  table,  which  is  taken  from  tlie  Proclromus  of 
Brongniart,  gives  a general  view  of  tlie  character  of  the  vege- 
tation of  each  iierioJ,  and  a comparison  of  it  with  that  of  the 
present  time,  by  showing  the  number  of  fossil  species  belong- 
ing to  the  several  classes  hitherto  found  in  each  of  tlie  four 
periods,  and  at  the  same  time  the  total  number  of  living  spe- 
cies of  the  class,  as  now  known  to  exist.  This  last  enumera- 
tion is  merely  approximate,  and  the  number  of  living  species 
we  know  to  be  considerably  understated. 


Names  of  the  Classes. 

First 

Period. 

Second 

Period. 

Third 

Period. 

Fourlli 

Period. 

Living 

Species. 

4 

220 

16 

7 

8 
5 

5 

3 

si 

35 

3 

IS 

2 

7 

17 

25 

100 

7.000 
1,500 
1,700 

150 

8.000 
32,000 

2.  Cellular  Crypfogama’... 

3.  Vascular  Cryptogamui  . . 
<1.  Gymnospermous  Pha-  i 

nerogamo) J 

0.  Monocotyledonous  i 

Phanerogamiii  J 

6.  Dicotyledonous  Phanc- 1 
rogamai J 

240 

25 

72 

16-1 

60,350 

Thus  it  appears,  tliat  wliile  more  tliaii  50.000  living  species 
of  plants  have  been  described,  the  number  of  known  fossil  spe- 
cies did  not  much  exceed  500  at  the  time  M.  Brongniart  wrote, 
viz.  ill  1028.  Several  have  since  been  liiscovered,  but  tlie 
numlier  is  still  very  small ; and,  without  undervaluing  what 
lias  already  been  done,  we  may  truly  say  tliat  the  subject  is 
yet  ill  its  infancy,  not  only  as  regards  tlie  mere  numerical  ex- 
istence of  fossil  species,  but  as  to  tlie  general  laws  which  lutnre 
discoveries  of  new  species  must  unfold  to  us. 

Tlie  tertiary  strata  consist  of  a very  exieiisivo  series  of  do- 
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jxisits,  showing,  hy  tlioir  position  and  tlic  nnliirc  of  their 
organic  remains,  that  some  of  lliem  must  have  lieen  formed  at 
much  earlier  jjcriods  than  others  of  the  same  class,  and  that 
there  is  an  order  of  succession  in  lliese,  as  in  the  secondary 
strata,  which  is  never  reversed.  There  is,  moreover,  abundant 
evidence  lliat,  in  many  instances,  great  local  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  forms  of  the  external  crust  of  the  globe, 
between  the  deposit  of  one  series  of  the  tertiary  strata  and  that 
of  tiie  formation  whicli  lies  above  it.  There  is,  however, 
among  these  beds  a much  greater  resemblance  to  each  other,  in 
so  far  as  mineral  composition  is  concerned,  than  in  the  case  of 
tlie  secondary  strata; — they  consist  of  sand,  sandstones,  clays, 
and  limestones,  so  very  like  one  another,  and,  in  fact,  so  iden- 
tical in  mineral  structure,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  strata,  that  were  probably  deposited  at 
periods  many  thousand  years  distant  from  each  other,  by  the 
mere  mineral  characters,  but  which  we  are  enabled  to  do,  with 
the  utmost  precision,  by  the  different  species  of  fossil  shells 
which  they  severally  contain,  generally  in  great  abundance, 
and  with  tlieir  forms  for  the  most  part  well  preserved. 

Observations  have  already  been  made  in  different  countries 
with  so  great  a degree  of  accuracy,  and  upon  so  extensive  a 
scale,  as  to  enable  geologists  to  ascertain  that  there  have  been 
four  great  periods,  succeeding  each  other  in  chronological 
order,  during  which  the  tertiary  strata  were  deposited.  The 
grand  distinction  between  secondary  and  tertiary  formations  is 
founded  upon  the  existence  in  the  latter  of  animal  remains 
identical  with  living  species  ; and  the  extension  of  that  same 
principle  forms  the  ground  of  separation  behveen  tlie  succes- 
sive periods  of  the  tertiary  series.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  work 
(‘  Principles  ol  Geology,’  vol.  iii.J,  has  been  the  first  to  give  a 
full  systematic  view  ot  all  that  we  know  concerning  the  ter- 
tiary system ; and  he  has  proposed  expressive  and  convenient 
designations  for  the  four  great  periods  above  alluded  to,  call- 
ing them  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  Older  Pliocene,  and 
Newer  Pliocene  Periods.  The  termination  cene  is  taken 
from  a Greek  word  signifying  recent,  and  the  rest  of  the  term 
indicates  the  proportion  ol  recent  or  living  species  contained 
in  the  dejiosit.  Tims  the  first,  or  earliest  jieriod,  which  com- 
prehends the  deposits  immediately  after  the  chalk,  he  calls 
Eocene,  because  recent  species  just  then  begin  to  appear;  the 
second  period  he  calls  Miocene,  from  meion,  signifying  a 
minor  quantity ; the  third  period,  the  older  Pliocene,  from 
phion,  a major  quantity ; tlie  fourth  period.  Newer  Pliocene, 
from  the  increased  proportion  of  recent  species. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  certain  beds  above  the  chalk  the 
number  ol  fossil  shells,  wliicli  can  be  identified  with  living 
species,  does  not  exceed  one-thirtielh  part  of  all  the  shells  they 
contain,  and  these  beds  are  referred  to  the  Eocene  period- 
another  suite  of  deposits,  lying  above  the  Eocene,  have  been 
found  to  contain  about  one-fillll,  part  of  recent  species,  and 
these  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Miocene  iieriod; 
above  them  come  a more  modern  set,  having  from  a third  to 
more  than  a half  of  recent  species,  and  these  constitute  tlie 
beds  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period ; the  deposits  above  these 
last  contain  nine-tenths  of  recent  species,  and  they  are  referred 
to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  lixpressed  in  numbers,  the 
relative  proportions  stand  thus  : 

Eocene  period  conlainiiig  .1^,  per  cent,  of  fossil 

Miocene  period  „ 20  (shells 

Older  Pliocene  period  , 

Newer  I’lioccne  jieriod  , 

'i’.-'l'."  tertiary  division  was 

established  ; and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  from  iiasl 
experience,  that  the  examination  of  unexplored  tracks  of  those 
de,K,,.l,  will  bring  to  light  new  groups,  which,  by  their  posi- 
tion and  fossils,  may  be  proved  to  Iw  intermediate  in  point  of 
age  between  two  of  the  great  divisions  or  period,  above  men- 
tioned. Discoveries  sneh  a,  these  Mr.  Lyell  anticipates, 

1,1  which  case  we  might  have  lower,  medial,  and  superior 
lu^rne  deposits,  and  likewise  lower,  medial,  and  superior  Mio- 
ctm  deixisils.  'Jhe  observations  atready  made  have  pretty 


, identical 

SO  I with  existing  sjic- 
00  -^cies. 


well  established  that  all  living  species  are  not  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  antiquity ; that  some  have  piecedeil  otliers  upon  tlie 
surface  of  the  earth  by  an  interval  of  time  to  which  we  have 
no  means  of  assigning  any  limit. 

Another  grand  distinction  lietween  the  tertiary  and  secondary 
classes  is  the  frequent  occurrence  in  tlie  former  of  strata  which 
must  have  lieen  deposited  in  vast  lakes  of  fresh  water,  while 
we  have  no  instances  of  the  kind  in  the  latter.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  secondary  debits  containing  fossil  remains  of  animals 
which  must  have  lived  in  fresh  water,  but  in  Uiose  cases  there 
is  usually  a mixture  of  marine  shells,  sliowing  tliat  tlwse  de- 
posits must  have  taken  place  in  testuaries  wliere  great  rivers 
had  entered  the  sea.  In  the  tertiary  periods  we  meet  with  vast 
quantities  of  fossil  shells  lielonging  to  species  which  inhabit 
lakes  and  rivers,  many  species  of  lake  and  river  fishes  and 
reptiles,  of  land  animals,  and  of  plants.  These  sometimes 
occur  by  themselves  in  accumulations  of  successive  lavers-  at 
other  times  they  are  interstratified  with  Iieds  containing"  marine 
shells  only,  and  very  often  the  productions  of  fresh  water  and 
sea  water  are  mingled  together  in  tlie  same  lied— phenomena 
which  very  clearly  indicate  extraordinary  and  very  extensive 
local  changes  in  the  earth's  surface.  Some  fossil  shells  iden- 
tical with  living  species  are  common  to  all  the  four  periods, 
others  that  arc  common  to  all  the  periods  are  now  extinct. 
IVe  have  many  instances  of  fossil  shells  belonging  to  living 
species  mingled  with  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds.  Of  all 
organized  bodies,  shells  and  corals  have  had  the  longest  range 
of  existence,  for  there  are  living  geuera  of  both  which  may  be 
traced  back  from  the  tertiary  beds  to  those  strata  in  which"  the 
first  dawn  of  animal  life  is  discoverable. 

Eocene  Period.— One  of  the  most  extensive  formations  be- 
longing to  this  period  occurs  round  Paris,  which  is  situated  in 
a kind  of  trough  of  vast  dimensions,  formed  by  chalk  hills 
rising  around  it  on  every  side.  From  the  form  of  the  country, 
this  deposit  has  been  called  tbe  Paris  Basin.  London  also 
stands  in  a hollow  surrounded  by  cbalk  hills  and  filled  with 
similar  tertiary  deposits ; and  tliis  has  been  called  the  London 
Basin.  In  both,  but  particularly  in  tbe  Paris  Basin,  besides 
innumerable  marine  and  fresb-water  shells,  fossil  bones  of  ex- 
tinct quadrupeds  and  birds  have  been  found  in  great  quan- 
tities. It  was  the  almost  daily  disinterment  of  such  bones  in 
the  stone-quarries  around  Paris,  together  with  the  large  collec- 
tions of  tliem  in  the  museums  of  that  capital,  which  first  led 
Cuvier's  attention  to  the  subject.  His  splendid  volumes  on 
“ Fossil  Bones"  have  opened  to  geologists  lui  entirely  new  field 
of  observation,  and  established  some  of  the  most  important 
truths  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  tlie  physical  history  of  the 
earth. 

The  Paris  Basin  is  about  one  bundred  and  eighty  miles  in 
a direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  ninety  from  E.  to  W.  It 
is  composed  of  a series  of  beds,  tbe  general  arrangement  of 
whicb  is  as  follows : — 

A.  Above  the  chalk,  but  only  ]iarlially,  a dejiosit  of  jilastic 
or  potter  s clay  and  sand,  containing  fresh-water  shells, 
with  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  in  that  altereil 
slate  called  lignite,  which  is  intermediate  between  jieat 
and  coal. 

11.  Coarse  limestone,  often  very  sandy,  and  jxissing  into 
sandstone,  and  both  abounding  in  marine  and  fresh- 
water shells,  containing  jwrlioiis  of  jmlm-trees,  as  well 
as  others  of  the  dicotyledonous  class.  Thick  lieds  of 
gyjisum  or  Paris-jilasler  stone,  containing  land  and 
lluviatile  shells,  fragments  of  jialm-trecs,  and  a great 
numlicr  of  skeletons  and  detacheil  Ixincs  of  quadrujieds, 
binls,  fresh-ivaler  fish,  crocodiles,  tortoises,  and  other 
land  and  river  rejitilcs. 

C,  Thick  beds  of  sand  and  sandstone,  without  limestone 
containing  shells,  not  in  great  abundance,  and  exclu- 
xive/i/  mofi/te. 

1).  Calcareous  marls  iiilerslralilieil  with  lieds  of  flint  and 
flinty  nodules.  From  tbe  larger  masses  of  tliese  flinty  or 
siliceous  portions  they  make  the  celebrated  Paris  niill- 
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stones.  These  beds  contain  numerous  fresh-water  shells 
and  a few  jdanis. 

The  skeletons  are  found  in  the  gypsum  beds  of  the  series 
R ; they  are  usually  isolated,  and  entire  even  in  their  most 
minute  parts.  About  fifty  species  of  quadrupeds  have  been 
discovered,  four-fifths  of  which  belong  to  a division  of  that 
orxler  of  animals  called  Puchydermata,  or  the  thick-skinned, 
which  contains  at  present  only  four  living  species,  namely, 
three  tapirs,  an  animal  resembling  a pig,  and  the  daman  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  tribe  of  quadrupeds  inhabit 
low  plains  and  marshes,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes. 
There  have  been  found  also,  ii»  the  same  beds,  bones  of  extinct 
species  of  the  fox,  dormouse,  squirrel,  and  opossum,  and  about 
ten  species  of  birds. 

There  is  not  so  great  a variety  in  the  mineral  structure  of 
the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Loudon  Basin  os  in  that  of  Paris. 
Clay  is  the  most  prevalent,  and  it  sometimes  exceeds  seven 
hundred  feet  in  thickness:  above  it,  there  is  a deep  and  exten- 
sive deposit  of  sand.  No  remains  of  terrestrial  animals  have 
yet  been  found  in  either  of  those  beds,  but  skeletons  and  scat- 
tered bones  of  crocodiles  and  turtles  liave  been  occasionally 
met  with.  A series  of  tertiary  strata  belonging  to  the  Eocene 
period,  and  very  nearly  resembling  those  in  the  basins  of  Paris 
and  Loudon,  occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Very  perfect  re- 
mains of  tortoises  and  the  teeth  of  crocodiles  have  been  found 
in  some  of  the  beds;  and  in  a limestone  quarry  at  Binstead 
some  teeth  belonging  to  animals  similar  to  those  entombed  in 
the  gypsum  strata  of  Paris. 

Miocene  Period. — A series  of  deposits,  possessing  characters 
which  point  out  an  epoch  of  formation  distinct  from,  and  pro- 
bably long  subsequent  to,  that  of  the  strata  lying  immediately 
above  tlie  chalk,  have  been  found  in  Touraine,  the  valley  of 
the  Loire,  and  several  parts  of  the  South  of  France,  near*  Turin 
in  Piedmont,  around  Vienna,  in  Hungary,  and  in  Poland. 
These  contain  bones  of  extinct  species  of  the  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus,  horse,  stag,  pig,  and  of  two  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  extinct  genera,  called  by  Cuvier,  Palaeotberium 
and  Anthracotherium.  In  some  situations  the  bones  of  the 
latter  animal  have  been  found  in  deposits  of  the  coaly  matter 
called  lignite,  and  in  those  cases  theyaie  frequently  converted 
into  a substance  like  coal.  These  remains  of  terrestrial  quad- 
rupeds are  occasionally  found  with  corals  and  shells  growing 
upon  them,  so  that  they  must  have  been  transported  to  the  sea 
and  have  lain  there  for  some  time  before  they  were  enveloped 
ill  the  mud  and  sand  which  was  afterwards  consolidated  into 
stone  and  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are  also 
intermingled  with  marine  shells,  and  with  bones  of  the  laman- 
lin,  morse,  sea-calf,  and  dolphin.  In  the  volcanic  districts  of 
Auvergne,  in  the  centre  of  France,  vast  beds  of  gravel  and  loose 
soil,  containing  organic  remains  which  identify  them  with  tlie 
Miocene  period,  lie  between  layers  of  ashes  and  other  volcanic 
products  of  great  thickness.  The  bones  of  an  extinct  animal 
of  great  size,  called  the  mastodon,  have  been  found  in  that 
gravel ; together  with  those  of  extinct  species  of  elephant, 
^rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  ox,  deer,  boar,  otter,  beaver,  hare, 
and  water*  rat,  and  those  associated  with  bones  of  bears,  tigers, 
hyaenas,  and  wolves.  In  the  adjuiniiig  country  ofVelay,  bones 
belonging  to  the  same  animals  have  been  found  in  a layer  of 
volcanic  ashes,  which  lies  between  two  beds  of  solid  lava.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  not  far  from  Florence, 
there  is  a great  accumulation  of  tertiary  stmta  of  this  period, 
which  must  have  been  deposited  in  an  extensive  fresh-water 
lake.  They  contain  the  bones  of  most  of  the  land  animals 
above  mentioned  ; and  the  Italian  geologist,  Brocchi,  relates 
that  the  quantity  of  fossil  bones  is  so  great  that  the  peasants, 
before  they  found  out  that  they  were  valuable  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  used  to  make  palisades,  for  fencing  in  their  gardens, 
of  the  thigh-bones  and  legs  of  elephants,  dug  from  the  soil 
around  their  dwellings. 

Older  Piviccne  Period. — The  most  extensive  deposit  belong- 
ing to  this  period  occurs  in  the  northeni  part  of  Italy,  in  Tus- 
cany, and  as  far  south  os  Rome.  The  central  mountain  range 


of  the  Apennines  is  flanked  by  hills  of  marl,  yellow  sand,  and 
gravel,  generally  low,  but  sometimes  rising  to  the  heiglit  of 
2000  feet.  These  tertiary  beds  abound  in  marine  shells,  and 
in  the  remains  of  land  quadrupeds,  and  of  marine  mammalia, 
so  that  it  is  evident  the  bones  of  the  land  animals  were  trans- 
ported by  running  water  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea ; and  that 
they  lay  there  a long  time  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery, 
in  the  marl,  of  the  thigh-bone  of  an  elephant  with  oyster- 
shells  adliering  to  it. 

Newer  Pliocene  Perioil. — This  most  modern  of  the  groups  of 
the  tertiary  series  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Lyell,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  observations  in  Sicily,  where  he  discovered  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  limestone  and  marl  in  the  Val  di  Noto, 
which  rise  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  containing  shells,  which  prove  the  strata  to 
have  been  deposited  long  subsequently  to  the  sub-Apeniiine 
hills.  These  shells  are  in  a very  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
are,  for  the  most  part,  species  identical  with  those  now  living  in 
the  adjacent  sea.  He  mentions  other  deposits  of  the  same  age 
in  Italy  and  the  Morea.  To  this  period  belong  many  accu- 
mulations of  loose  gravel,  which  cover  vast  tracts  of  country 
in  most  parts  of  the  globe,  and  which  are  called  by  some  geo- 
logists diluvial  gravel  and  diluvium,  because  they  suppose 
them  to  have  been  produced  by  some  sudden  flood  passing 
over  the  earth. 

This  gravel  contains,  in  many  places,  immense  quantities  of 
the  bones  of  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds,  especially  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros ; for  remains  of  those  animals  have  been 
met  with  in  such  situations  in  almost  every  country  of  the 
world.  Indeed  the  quantity  of  elephants’  bones  is  something 
quite  extraordinary,  even  as  far  north  as  the  frozen  regions  of 
Siberia.  Eight  diflerent  species  of  the  mastodon  have  been 
discovered ; and  the  gigantic  bones  of  a still  more  extraordinary 
quadruped,  the  megatherium,  have  been  disinterred  from  the 
banks  of  a river  in  South  America.  The  greatest  accumula- 
tions of  tlie  bones  of  the  mastodon  are  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  of  North  America,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  River,  at  a place  called  Big  Bone  Lick,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  of  Kentucky ; and  they  have  likewise 
been  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  near  the 
Hudson  River.  The  animal  resembled  an  elephant,  but  one 
of  gigantic  size,  for  tusks  above  12  feet  in  length  have  been 
discovered.  Along  with  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  were  found 
those  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  ox,  and  stag.  The 
bony  structure  of  that  clumsy  monster,  the  megatherium,  proves 
it  to  have  been  nearly  allied  to  the  sloths  and  ant-eaters.  An 
almost  complete  skeleton  of  it  was  dug  up  about  45  years  ago, 
near  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  sent  by  the  viceroy  of  the  pro- 
vince to  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Madrid;  and  lately  several 
bones  were  discovered  in  the  same  district,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish.  The  animal  was  above  14  feet 
long,  including  the  tail,  and  8 feet  high  : its  claws  are  of 
enormous  size.  Remains  of  another  quadruped  of  the  same 
family,  about  the  size  of  an  ox,  and  which  has  been  called 
the  megalonyx,  have  been  found  in  diflerent  parts  of  North 
America. 

Caves  are  common  in  all  countries  where  limestone  hills 
exist;  and  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  the  retreats  of 
wild  beasts  and  other  animals.  The  floor  is  usually  covered 
with  a stony  incrustation  gradually  formed  by  iietrifying 
waters  running  in  the  bottom  oi  the  cave,  and  filtering 
through  its  sides.  On  breaking  through  the  crust,  or  stalag- 
mite, we  come  to  loose  earth,  of  variable  depth,  containing 
scattered  bones,  and  fragments  of  bones,  belonging  to  extinct 
species  of  quadrupeds  of  many  kinds,  and  such  as  could 
never  have  lived  together  in  one  den,  or  even  in  very  near 
neighbourhood.  Thus  iu  Kirkdale  Cave,  near  Malton,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  was  explored  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Buckland,  there  were  found  the  bones  of  bears, 
tigers,  byajnas,  wolves,  and  foxes,  mixed  up  in  one  common 
mass  with  those  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
horse,  ox,  deer,  hare,  rabbit,  rat,  mouse,  and  several  birds,  such 
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aa  pigeons,  lurks,  ducks,  ravens,  ami  snii>e8.  All  thew  were 
not  only  mingled  together,  but  many  of  tliem  had  evidently 
been  gnawed.  From  the  great  proportion  of  hyojnaa’  bones, 
and  the  intermixture  of  iU  peculiar  hard  earthy  dung,  it  is 
thought  that  tliosc  animals  must  have  inhabited  tire  cave  fur  a 
very  long  period,  and  that  the  bones  of  the  otlier  animals  are 
the  remains  of  living  prey,  or  dead  carcasses  dragged  by  tlrose 
ravenous  beasts  into  their  den.  Thus  it  appears  that  after  the 
land  had  assumed  its  present  form.  Great  Britain  swarmed 
with  wild  beasts  similar  to  those  whicli  now  roam  in  the  forests 
and  swamps  of  Africa. 

AVe  have  now  completed,  in  a brief  and  tlierefore  incom- 
plete sketch,  that  general  view  of  the  structure  of  tire  crust  of 
the  globe,  which  we  consider  to  be  a necessary  introduction  to 
the  accounts  of  the  natural  history  of  those  mineral  sub- 
stances which  enter  into  the  business  of  common  life. 

Coal. 

Among  the  many  mineral  treasures  which  the  United  King- 
dom contains,  coal  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable.  It  is 
the  cldef  source  of  our  wealth  and  power  as  the  foundation  of 
our  manufacturing  industry;  and  without  such  an  abundant 
supply  of  fuel,  our  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper  ores  must  have 
remained  in  their  native  beds. 

Coal  is  a compound  substance,  consisting  of  charcoal,  bitu- 
men or  mineral  pitch,  and  earthy  matter.  Its  various  quali- 
ties depend  on  the  proportion  in  which  these  ingredients  ai'e 
combined ; a large  quantity  of  bitumen  produces  the  fat  caking 
qualities  common  in  the  Newcastle  mines ; and,  when  it  is  in 
small  proportion,  that  dull  variety  which  burns  almost  without 
flame ; if  there  be  much  earth,  the  quantity  of  ashes  is  propor- 
tionably  increased.  The  specific  gravity  of  coal  compared 
with  that  of  water  is,  on  an  average,  as  1,250  to  1,000.  When 
we  say  that  coal  is  a combinatiou  of  charcoal  and  bitumen, 
we  employ  rather  the  terms  of  a popular  explanation  of  its 
composition  than  the  strict  language  of  chemical  analysis;  for 
it  consists  of  a greater  number  of  elementary  substances,  all  of 
which  are  gases,  with  the  exception  of  the  carbon.  Carbon, 
wliich  is  charcoal  in  a state  of  purity,  constitutes  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  all  coals,  amounting  to  from  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent ; it  is  a simple  elementary  body.  Bitumen,  the  other 
chief  ingi’edient,  is  a compound  substance,  for  it  yields  a large 
quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  inflammable  air;  and  oxygen 
gas,  that  which  constitutes  the  pure  part  of  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  sustains  life,  has  also  been  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  coal.  When  coal  is  strongly  heated  in  a doge  iron 
vessel,  the  hydrogen  gas  is  given  out  in  combination  witli  car- 
bon, forming  the  gas  used  for  lighting ; and  those  coals  which 
contain  the  most  bitumen  yield  the  largest  quantity  of  gas. 
The  flame  of  coal,  in  a common  Hre,  is  occasioned  by  a sort  of 
distillation  of  the  coal  which  is  slowly  going  on;  gas  is  given 
out  in  tlie  process,  and  is  set  fire  to.  We  often  see  the  New- 
castle coal,  in  our  grates,  swelling  up  like  a soap-bubble, 
whicii  is  occasioned  by  the  disengagement  of  gas  in  Uie  sof- 
tctied  bituminous  coal;  and  when  we  heiir  a rushing  sound  is- 
suing from  the  coals  accompanied  with  smoke,  if  we  bring  a 
bit  of  lighted  paper  to  the  smoke,  it  catches  fire  on  account  of 
the  large  admixture  of  gas.  The  gas  fi*om  coal  may  be  exhi- 
bited in  a very  simple  way,  by  putting  some  jiounded  coal  into 
the  bowl  of  a tobacco-pipe,  closing  it  u]>  well  with  clay,  and 
placing  it  in  a strong  cuminon  lire;  smoke  will  soon  issue  from 
the  pipe,  and,  if  a lighted  candle  be  applied,  it  will  catch  fire 
and  Continue  to  flame  for  some  time:  what  reinuins  in  the 
howl  is  cuke  or  charcoal. 

The  coals  used  in  this  country  for  fuel  may  he  divided  into 
three  diflerent  kinds  ; — I.  The  stoiic-cmd,  or  splcnt-coal,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  from  its  splintery  fracture,  has  the  least 
proportion  of  bilumcn,  and,  being  intermixed  with  much 
earthy  matter,  yields  a large  quantity  of  aslies.  There  is  no 
precise  name  for  this  kind  of  coal,  and  there  is  conseqiierilly 
much  confusion  in  descriptions  of  different  coal-mines;  what 
we  speak  of  now  is  the  iirevailing  quality  in  tire  Sluffoi-dshirc  | 


and  Scotch  coal-fields;  2.  The  caking-coal,  which  is  lire  pre- 
valent quality  in  the  Northumberlaiid  and  Durham  mines,— 
that  used  in  I^ndon;  and,  3.  A variety  called  cannel-coal  in 
England,  and  parrot-coal  in  Scotland,  w hich  has  a very  close 
compact  texture,  is  liard  and  splintery,  crackles  in  the  fire,  and 
bums  with  a very  bright  flame:  it  is  found  in  comj^atively 
small  quantities.  These  different  kinds  are  sometimes  all  met 
with  in  the  same  mine. 

Coals  are  found  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  associated 
with  beds  of  sandstone,  of  a hard  slaty  clay  called  sbale,  pre- 
senting great  differences  of  com{>ositioii,  colour,  aiid  hardness, 
and  occasionally  with  beds  of  linrestone.  These  associated 
beds,  or  strata  of  coal,  sandstones,  clays,  shales,  and  limestones, 
arc  usually  called  coal-measures  by  practical  miners,  and  a 
tract  of  country  containing  the  mines  is  a C0Ai.-n£U>.  l*bere 
is  no  determinate  order  in  which  these  strata  occur  in  different 
coal-fields,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  same  coal-field  they 
generally  preserve  a regular  succession.  Coal-fields  are  usually 
separated  from  each  otlier  by  extensive  tracts  of  country,  com- 
posed of  rocks  in  which  no  coal  exists,  and  they  vary  in  mag- 
nitude from  a few  acres  to  many  square  miles.  The  measures 
in  the  same  field  sometimes  consist  of  100  alteniatious  of  beds, 
all  of  very  different  degrees  of  thickness,  from  less  than  an  inch 
to  many  feet;  and  this  difference  applies  equally  to  the  beds 
or  seams  of  coal  and  to  tlie  rest,  but  the  proportiem  of  coal  to 
tlie  interstratifled  stones  is  always  mucli  inferior. 

The  rocks  which  are  comprehended  in  what,  as  a whole, 
may  be  called  the  coal  formation,  are,  beginning  with  the 
lowest — 

1.  The  old  red  sandstone  (P).  When  this  is  present  it 

forms  the  foundation  of  the  whole ; and  when  not  pre- 
sent, the  coal-measures  rest  on  the  older  strata  which 
lie  beneath  that  sandstone. 

2.  A limestone,  called  by  English  geologists  the  mountain 

limestone,  and  also  the  carboniferous  limestone.  (O.) 

«'!.  Beds  of  coarse  sandstone,  composed  of  sand  and  flinty 
pebbles,  sometimes  flne-graiiied,  but  more  generally 
very  coarse,  called  the  millstone  grit,  (N,)  grit  being 
a provincial  name  fur  sandstone,  and  niillstuiies  being 
got  from  some  })arU  of  it. 

4.  The  coal-measures.  (M.)  (Diagram,  p.  235.) 

In  the  nortli-eosteni,  midland,  and  southern  coal-flelds  of 
England  this  is  the  usual  order,  the  coal  being  all  above  the 
millstone  grit ; but  in  the  north-west  of  England  the  beds  of 
coal  ore  interstratitied  both  with  the  millstone  grit  and  with  the 
carboniferous  limestone. 

Thin  seams  of  coal  arc  occasionally  found  in  some  of  the 
superior  deposits  of  the  secondary  strata:  but  all  the  great  coal- 
measures  belong  to  the  lowest  part  of  tlie  secondary  series.  (Dia- 
gram, p.  235.)  Coal,  such  as  >ve  are  now  ilescribiug,  has  never 
been  found  in  or  below  the  old  red  sandstone.  P,  and  never  in 
or  above  the  magnesian  limestone,  L,  or  rather  a rod  sandstone 
which  lies  immediately  lieneath  that  limestone.  No  searclies 
for  coal,  therefore,  in  tire  great  scries  of  strata  uhich  lie  above 
tlie  coal-mcasurcs,  (Diagram,)  or  in  the  old  red  sandstone  and 
the  strala  beneatii,  can  ever  turn  to  good  account,  and  in  uinety- 
iiinc  cases  out  of  a hundred  would  be  fruitless.  ^ ast  sums  of 
money  have  been  dirowii  away  in  such  attempts : and  it  it  much 
to  bo  regretted  that  many  of  those  jiersons  who,  in  this  country, 
follow  the  profession  of  w hat  is  called  a mineral  surveyor  are 
extremely  deficient  in  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  right 
undcrsUuiding  of  ihcir  business.  Jlen  of  property  too  often 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into  mining  undertakings  of  vast 
ex|>ense  by  ignorant  pretenders ; and  are  often  subjected  to 
enormous  losses  which  an  application  to  a geologist  might 
have  saved  tliem  from. 

The  coal-ineasurcs  do  not  lie  horizontally  as  they  ore  repre- 
sented in  the  Diagram,  p.  235.  They  must  have  been  originally 
deposited,  in  most  coses,  on  a level  or  nearly  level  bottom  ; but 
with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  tire  coal-measures  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  line  into  highly-inclined  positions, 
and  ficquently  broken  up  and  thrown  about  in  the  most  extra- 
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ordinary  manner.  One  of  the  most  simple  cases  of  disturbance 
is  represented  by  the  following  diagram  : — 


This  is  an  ideal  section,  across  a coal-field, — that  is  to  say, 
if  we  made  a deep  perpendicular  cut  of  the  ground,  and  saw  a 


wall  exposed  like  a vertical  cliff ’on  the  seashore,  the  strata 
would  exhibit  the  appearance  here  represented,  in  many  cases. 
We  have,  on  the  west,  the  old  red  sandstone  P,  covered  by  the 
carboniferous  limestone  O,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  mill- 
stone grit  N ; then  come  the  coal-measures  M ; and,  proceed- 
ing eastward,  we  find  these  dipping  under  the  sandstone  and 
magnesian  limestone  L,  which  cover  them  in  what  is  called 
unconformable  stratification.  Tlie  coal-measures  must  have 
been  thrown  out  of  their  horizontal  position  ; and  the  ends  of 
the  strata  formed  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  the  materials  of 
the  sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone  were  deposited  upon 
them  in  horizontal  stratification.  It  is  not  very  often  the  case 
that  the  coal-measures  are  so  much  inclined  os  in  this  dia- 
gram ; they  more  usually  dip,  as  it  is  termed,  at  a less  angle  : 
but  it  is  a very  frequent  occurrence  to  find  them  forming  a 
great  trough  or  basin,  rising  all  round  from  a central  point, 
the  sides  of  the  basin  being  formed  by  the  inferior  sandstone 
or  limestone,  and  the  middle  being  filled  up  by  strata  superior 
to  the  coal-measures.  The  following  diagram  will  explain 
what  we  mean 


The  above  letters  correspond  with  the  section,  p.  235. 


I.  Upper  oolite,  or  Bath  stone. 

1 e.  Inferior  oolite,  a coarse  shelly  limestone. 

I f.  Thin  beds  of  limestone  (lias)  and  slaty  clay. 
K.  Red  marly  sandstone. 


M.  The  coal-measures— with  five  principal  seams  of  coal, 

N.  The  millstone  grit. 

O.  The  carboniferous  limestone. 

P.  The  old  red  sandstone. 


This  is  a true  representation  of  the  strata  in  a part  of  the 
Bristol  coal-field,  the  section  being  from  the  Mendip  Hills, 
above  Axbridge,  through  Dundry  Hill  to  Fog  Hill,  north-west 
of  Batb,  in  a direction  between  south-west  and  north-east,  and 
extending  about  20  miles.  We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say 
that,  if  a vertical  sectiou  were  made  along  the  whole  line,  the 
coal-measures  would  exhibit  the  regular  curves  here  shown; 
they  would,  doubtless,  appear  much  disturbed  and  interrupted  : 
the  diagram  gives  only  the  general  character  of  a country 
actually  surveyed.  Here  we  find  the  summit  of  the  Mendip 
Hills,  P,  composed  of  the  old  red  sandstone  rising  up  in  in- 
clined stratification,  and  flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone  O.  In  the  south  part  of  the  coal-field  the 
beds  dip  to  the  north;  but  in  the  northern  part  they  dip  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and,  proceeding  nortliwards,  the  millstone 
grit  N is  seen  rising  from  under  them,  and  from  beneath  that 
tlie  limestone  and  old  red  sandstone  again  ap]iear  in  succession. 
It  is  evident  tliat,  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  old  red 
sandstoHe  and  coal-measures,  they  were  upheaved  by  a force 
from  below,  acting  on  several  points  at  the  same  time,  which 
turned  up  the  strata  into  their  present  basin-shaped  form.  This 
section  exhibits  also  another  geological  phenomenon  of  frequent 
occurrence,  of  the  same  kind  as  is  seen  in  the  ideal  section, 
fig.  1 ; it  shows  that  the  disturbance  took  place  prior  to  the  de- 
position of  the  newer  secondary  strata  K,  1/,  I e,  for  these 
strata  lie  upon  the  tilted-up  cuds  of  the  coal-measures.  It  also 


atVutds  proofs  of  great  chiMiges  on  tlie  suifface  after  the  iorma" 
tion  of  tliese  newer  secondary  strata,  for  the  parts  now  detached 
were  no  doubt  once  continuous. 

The  coal-measures  exhibit  other  proofs  of  having  been  sub- 
jected to  great  disturbances. 


Fig.  3. 


In  fig.  3 the  strata,  in  jilace  of  continuing  uninterruptedly, 
are  suddenly  broken  oif  by  what  is  termed  a fault  or  dike 
D ; and,  on  passing  through  this  dike,  it  is  found  tliat  the 
same  beds  occupy  different  levels  ou  opposite  sides  of  it,  tlie 
corresponding  parts  being  thrown  out  of  tl»e  former  plane, 
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sometimes  only  a few  inches,  at  others  several  fathoms,  and 
even  as  much  as  500  feet,  so  that  the-same  seam  of  coal  which 
nil  one  side  of  the  dike  is  perliaps  not  more  than  20  feet  from 
the  surface,  may  be  sunk  to  the  depth  of  500  feet  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  the  portion  « 
which  was  dejiressed,  or  h which  was  upheaved.  Sometimes 
several  such  dikes  occur  within  a very  short  distiuice,  as  in  the 
following  diagram,  which  is  a section  of  the  coal-measures  in 
Jarrow  colliery,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  there  arc  five 
diflerent  dikes  D,  all  producing  changes  in  the  levels  of  the 
strata  on  each  side  of  them. 


Fig.  1. 


Tliese  dikes  are  clefts  or  fissures  which  often  extend  many 
miles;  they  penetrate  in  most  cases  to  an  unknown  depth,  and 
usually  in  a vertical  direction.  I’hey  are  sometimes  mere 
rents;  at  other  times,  and  this  is  the  more  common  case,  they 
are  filled  with  fragments  of  the  disrupted  strata  imbedded  in 
clay,  which  has  subsequently  filtered  into  them.  In  a part  of 
the  Newcastle  coal-field,  in  Montagu  colliery,  there  is  a dike 
which  is  22  yards  wide. 

The  coal-measures  are  also  disturbed  by  the  passage  of  vast 
veins  of  trap,  basalt,  or  wliinstone,  which  have  been  ejected 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  like  lava,  filling  up  vents  either 
previously  existing,  or  caused  by  the  same  force  which  tlirew 
the  melted  stone  to  the  surface.  They  are  also  called  dikes, 
with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  stone,  whin  dikes  by  miners, 
and  basaltic  dikes  by  geologists,  and  they  produce  the  same 
effect  of  changing  the  planes  of  stratification  on  each  side  of 
them.  They  are  very  common  in  the  coal-fields  of  Northum- 
berland, Staffordshire,  and  Scotland.] 

Dikes  occasion  vast  difficulties  in  mining,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  interrupting  the  regularity  of  the  seams  of  coal, 
but  because  they  very  often  are  conduits  for  water;  and  when 
pierced,  a flood  drowns  the  mine.  If  this' total  destruction  of 
the  mine  does  not  take  place,  they  cause  such  a constant  flow 
of  water  that  itcan  only  be  drawn  ofl’by  powerful  steam-engines 
at  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  faults  are  often  a source  of 
great  benefit,  for  when  filled  with  stifi'  clay  they  prevent  the 
access  of  water  from  the  other  side,  and  by  means  of  them  a 
valuable  seam  of  coal  may  be  thrown  up  within  reach  of  work- 
ing,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

If  wc  examine  a piece  of  the  fat  caking  quality  from  New- 
castle we  find  it  a compact,  shining,  stony  body;  but  there 
are  few  fragments  in  wliich  we  may  nut  discover  some  jmrts 
very  like  charcoal,  and  often  with  the  distinct  structure  of 
wood  or  other  vegetable  matter.  Such  appearances  arc  most 
frequently  observed  in  the  slaty  coal  of  Stafrordshlre  and  Scot- 
land. IJy  an  ingenious  application  of  the  microscope,  Mr. 
IVitham  has  exhibited  a delicate  cellular  structure  in  fossil 


woods,  which,  .witliout  such  aid,  presents  only  the  apj>carauce 
of  compact  stone ; and  he  has  detected  the  same  in  coal,  by 
subjecting  extremely  thin  slices  of  it  to  lliis  very  highly  magui- 
fyingpower.  His  researdies  have  Ijeen  followed  up  by  Mr. 
William  Hutton  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Hutton  states  that,  in  all 
the  varieties  of  coal  found  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field,  more  or 
less  of  the  fine,  distinct,  net-like  structure  of  the  original 
vegetable  texture  can  always  l>e  discovered.  Tlie  vegetable 
origin  of  coal  is  further  illustrated  by  the  vast  quantities  of 
fossil  plants  found  in  the  sandstones  and  shales  which  are  in- 
terstratified  with  tlie  l>eds  of  coal.  These  are  often  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  preservation,  for  the  most  delicate  leaves 
are  spread  out  on  the  stone  like  tlie  dried  plants  on  the  paper 
in  the  herbarium  of  a botanist. 

About  three  hundred  dififerent  species  of  plants  have  been 
discovered  in  the  coal-measures  of  tliis  and  of  other  countries, 
and  of  these  fully  two-thirds  have  a close  resemblance  to  ferrii. 
Among  the  rest,  one  of  the  kinds  most  frequently  found  belongs 
to  the  tribe  of  plants  called  the  cquuetacca,  of  which  the  we^ 
so  common  in'  our  ditches,  known  by  the  name  of  horse-tails,  is 
an  example ; but  the  stem  of  these  weeds  rarely  exceeds  the 
diameter  of  a goose-quill,  and  the  fossil  equiseta  are  some- 
times as  tliick  os  a man  s arm.  Other  fossil  coal-plants  re- 
semble large  reeds  and  canes ; and  bodies  which  appear  to  be 
fragments  of  the  branches  and  steins  of  palms  and  other  trees 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  No  remains  either  of  grasses  or  of 
mosses  have  yet  been  obsen  ed  in  the  coal-measures — plants 
wliich  are  not  very  often  absent  where  vegetation  is  abundant, 
especially  in  moist  situations;  and  the  character  of  the  whole 
fossil  flora  of  the  coal-fields  shows  that  the  plants  must  have 
grown  in  marshy  or  humid  ground.  These  terrestrial  plants 
are  never  mixed  with  any  of  those  which  grow  in  the  sea.  It 
is  a very  striking  fact,  too,  that  they  are  generally  of  such  a 
size  as  to  indicate  a degree  of  luxuriance  of  growth  that  is  now 
known  to  exist  only  in  tropical  regions.  “ It  would  hardly 
be  credited,”  says  Professor  Lindley,  in  his  * Fossil  Flora  of 
Great  Britain,’  “ by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  evidence 
upon  which  such  facts  repose,  tliat  in  the  most  dreary  and 
desolate  regions  of  the  present  day,  there  once  flourished  groves 
of  tropical  plants  of  coniferse,  like  the  Norfolk  island  and 
Araucarian  pines,  of  bananas,  tree  ferns,  huge  cacti,  and  palms ; 
that  the  marshes  were  filled  with  rush-like  plants  fiAeen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  and  the  coverts  with  fenis  like  the  under- 
growth of  a West  India  island.’* 

In  the  greater  proportion  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal- 
measures  there  is  little  appearance  of  woody  matter:  stems  of 
a foot  and  a half  in  diameter  have  been  found  with  the  external 
form  perfectly  preserved,  but  having  only  a coating  of  coaly 
matter  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  tlie  interior  part  consisting 
of  sandstone  or  clay,  with  now  and  tlien  some  more  coaly 
matter  in  the  centre,  indicating,  as  it  were,  the  pith.  But 
trunks  of  trees,  in  which  the  woody  texture  was  preserved 
nearly  throughout  the  whole  stem,  have  often  been  met  w ith : 
they  have  been  seen  in  the  coal-mines  of  M’cstiihalia  sixty  feet 
in  length  ; and  two  remarkable  instances  of  fossil  trees  in  llie 
coal-measures  have  occurred  in  Great  Britain,  which  have 
been  well  described  by  I\Ir.  Witham.  In  a bed  of  sandstone 
near  Gosforth,  about  five  miles  north  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
a stem  was  found  which  measured  seventy-two  feet  in  length, 
four  feet  in  width  at  its  lower  end,  from  which  it  tapered 
gradually,  and  was  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  top.  It  was  in 
n compressed  stale,  as  if  flattened  by  great  incumbent  pressure, 
80  that  the  above  dimensions  of  the  width  are  not  the  tnic 
diameter  of  the  stem.  The  woody  stnicture  was,  in  this 
instance,  only  in  part  preserved,  but  in  those  places  it  was 
converted  into  a siliceous  or  flinty  petrifaction,  containing 
cavities  lined  with  rock  crystal ; and  this  petrified  ]>ortion  was, 
in  one  place,  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter.  There  were  no 
roots  attached  to  it,  and  no  branches,  but  tlierc  were  large 
knots  and  other  places  where  branches  appear  to  have  been 
broken  olf.  The  other  instance  occurred  in  the  great  freestone 
quarries  of  Craiglcith,  near  Edinburgh,  from  which  the  greater 
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part  of  the  New  Town  of  that  city  has  been  built,  a sandstone 
belonging  to  the  coal-field  of  Mid-Lothian,  but  underlying,  it 
is  believed,  the  regular  coal-measures.  It  was  a stem  forty- 
seven  feet  long, — a large  branchless  trunk,  in  some  parts  very 
much  flattened,  the  greatest  diameter  being  five  feet,  the 
smallest  nineteen  inches.  It  was  imbedded  in  the  solid  stone, 
with  above  a hundred  feet  of  layers  of  rock  above  it,  and  lay 
across  the  strata,  thus  passing  through  several  beds. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  as  it  was 
laid  bare  in  the  quarry,  is  copied  from  Mr.  Witham's  Me- 
moir 


[Fossil  Tree  at  Craigleith  Quarry.] 


The  bark  was  converted  into  coal ; but,  in  the  interior,  the 
woo^y  texture  was  in  many  places  perfectly  preserved.  A 
large  portion  of  this  stem  is  in  the  Museum,  and  another  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  geologists  that  our  beds  of  coal 
have  been  produced  by  vast  quantities  of  plants  carried  down 
from  the  land  and  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
during  a long  succession  of  ages ; the  numerous  alternations, 
amounting  to  many  hundreds,  sometimes  of  sandstone,  shales, 
and  beds  of  cual,  proving  a long  duration  of  the  process  of 
deposition.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  indicates  not  only 
a tropical  but  also  an  insular  climate ; that  is,  the  plants  must 
have  grown  on  islands  in  a very  moist  atmosphere,  and  in  a 
heat  as  great  as  or  even  greater  than  that  of  the  West  Indies. 

This  mode  of  accounting  for  the  deposition  of  our  coal-beds 
is  greatly  in  conformity  with  what  is  now  going  forward  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth.  Every  river  must  carry  down  to  the 
sea  more  or  less  of  the  trees  and  other  plants  which  fall  into  it, 
or  are  swept  from  the  banks  by  the  force  or  undermining  action 
of  tiie  stream  ; and  the  accumulation  of  such  vegetable  matter 
at  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers  must  be  very  great.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mississippi,  for  instance,  vast  rafts,  composed  of 
trees  held  ti)gether  by  the  interlacing  of  smaller  plants,  which 
have  been  washed  from  the  banks  by  the  main  stream  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  are  floated  down  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
bearing  upon  them  a luxuriant  covering  of  plants.  In  many 
parts  of  the  sea  coast,  by  depressions  of  the  land,  great  forests 
growing  near  the  shore  have  been  sunk  below  tlic  level  of  the 
sea;  the  trees  have  been  thrown  down,  and  in  process  of  time 
covered  with  mud  and  sand.  Such  submarine  forests  now 
exist  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Parrot  in  Somersetshire  in  the  Bristol  Channel. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  frees  and  other  vegetable  bodies, 
although  carried  down  by  the  rivers  to  the  sea.  would  continue 
to  float,  until,  by  the  gradual  process  of  decoy,  they  would 
totally  disappear.  But  wood  swims  in  water  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  air  contained  in  its  cells ; and  it  sinks  as  soon 
as  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  it.  Very  long  soaking  in  water 
will  ex|>el  the  air,  but  this  will  take  place  more  speedily  when 
great  pressure  is  applied  at  the  same  time.  Captain  Scoresby, 
in  his  Account  of  his  Voyages  to  the  Whale  Fishery  in  the 
ArCrtic  Kegions,  states  that  a whale,  oq  being  harpooned,  ran 


out  all  the  line  In  the  bout,  and  as  the  end  of  the  rope  was 
made  fast,  the  boat  was  dragged  by  the  fish  under  water. 
When  the  wliale  returned  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  it  was 
killed;  but  it  began  to  sink  as  soon  as  it  was  dead,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  weight  of  the  boat,  which  was  still  attached  to 
it  by  the  line  of  the  first  harpoon  remaining  in  its  flesh.  The 
sunken  boat  was  raised  with  great  difficulty  ; for  so  heavy  was 
it,  that,  although  before  the  accident  it  would  have  been 
buoyant  when  full  of  water,  it  now  required  a boat  at  each 
end  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  When  they  got  it  into  the  ship, 
tlie  oaken  planks  were,  Captain  Scoresby  says,  “ as  completely 
soaked  in  every  pore,  as  if  they  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  since  the  flood.  ' A piece  of  light  firwood,  about  fifteen 
inches  square,  that  had  gone  down  with  the  boat,  when 
thrown  into  the  water  again  sank  like  a stone. 

The  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  coal  has  been 
proved,  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  M‘Culloch  on  peat-bogs, 
and  by  a series  of  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  Coal,  freed 
from  its  adventitious  earthy  matter,  which  is  merely  mechani- 
cally mixed  with  it,  is  resolvable  into  the  same  ultimate  ele- 
ments as  wood;  and  Dr.  M'Culloch  ascertained  tliat  the  action 
of  water  on  turf,  or  submerged  wood,  is  sufficient  to  convert 
them  into  substances  capable  of  yielding  bitumen  on  distilla- 
tion, and  black  and  brittle  like  those  varieties  of  coal  called, 
by  mineralogists,  lignite  and  jet;  and  he  is  further  of  opinion 
that  great  pressure  and  long-continued  action  may  have  pro- 
duced the  other  modifications.  The  coal  so  produced  difVers, 
however,  very  materially  in  appearance  and  properties  as  fuel 
from  the  coal  of  our  mines;  and  the  last  link  of  the  cliaiu 
between  a lump  of  Newcastle  coal  and  a growing  tree  has  yet 
to  be  found. 

Previously  to  the  researches  of  the  English  geologists,  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  very  vague  notions  prevailed  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  coal  was  spread  over  England.  But  since  the 
publication  of  the  geological  maps  of  Mr.  Greenough  and  Mr. 
Smith,  we  know  where  our  present  coal-fields  are  situated, 
where  there  is  a possibility  that  others  may  exist,  and  where 
the  mineral  structure  of  the  ground  is  of  such  a nature  as  to 
make  it  certain  that  searches  after  coal  in  such  situations  can 
only  end  in  disappointment.  The  atmexed  outline  map  gives 
a general  view  of  all  the  coal-fields  of  England  : and  it  will 
be  seen  that  fully  one  half  of  the  country  is  destitute  of  coal ; 
for  all  tliat  lies  east  and  south  of  the  double  line  Z Z,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees  in  Yorkshire  to  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorset- 
shire, is  composed  of  the  superior  secondary  strata : and  although 
some  of  these  do  sometimes  contain  thin  beds  of  coal  of  a par- 
ticular kind,  it  may  be  confidently  said,  that  the  kind  of  coal 
; which  we  usually  consume  will  never  be  found  in  those  upper 
secondary  strata ; and,  unless  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  inferior  kind  above  alluded  to  can  never  be  worked 
with  profit.  It  will  also  be  seen  how  comj)aratively  small  a 
space  the  coal-measures  occupy.  The  spaces  here  marked  with 
dark  lines  are  the  geological  boundaries  of  the  coal  formations, 
which,  as  we  have  already  explained  in  previous  sections,  con- 
sist of  many  different  kinds  of  stone  besides  coal;  workable 
coal  is  not  spread  over  the  whole  space  marked  by  the  darker 
shade ; but  there  is  a very  large  part  of  all  those  spaces  where 
not  a trace  of  coal  is  to  be  seen. 

The  map  also  exhibits  the  boundaries  of  the  country  which 
each  supplies  with  fuel.  We  are  indebted  for  Ibis  information 
to  the  evidence  given  by  Frederick  Page,  Esq.,  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Cual  Trade  in 
1830.  In  tlie  annexed  map,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  all 
the  space  included  witliin  tlie  line  which  surrounds  a coal 
deposit  is  supplied  from  that  source.  These  boundaries  are 
of  course  not  rigorously  correct,  but  they  are  sufliciently  so  to 
give  a tolerably  accurate  general  view  how  far  the  market  of 
each  coal-field  extends,  independent  of  foreign  export,  and  the 
supplies  to  Scotland  from  the  Nortlmmherland  district,  and  to 
Ireland  from  the  western  coal-fields.  The  extent  which  the 
consumption  of  a coal-field  reaches,  depends  upon  a variety  of 
circuni9tance8,  such  as  tlie  facility  of  transport  by  sea  or  by 
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The  dark  shadoof  the  tint  shows  the  extent  of  the  Coal-fields. 

The  lighter  shade  represents  the  districts  of  the  country  supplied  hy  them. 

The  lines  which  express  the  tints  nrc  in  both  cases  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  each  of  the  fwelre  districts  have  a different 
direction.  c.xcept  the  Newcastle  and  nurham,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  cleanress,  the  coal-fields  (I.)  have  been  left  black,  and  the 
places supplien  by  them  white.  Each  district  is  surrounded  by  a strong  blackoutline. 
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canals,  (he  quality  ofthe  coal, ami  its  price  at  the  pit's  mouth; 
this  last  must  l>e  in  a great  degree  regulated  by  the  expense  ot 
bringing  it  to  the  surface,  which  is  very  variable,  according  to 
situations. 

Thf*re  are  in  England  and  Wales  twelve  great  coal-nelcls,  oi 
which  those  marked  I.  II.  IV.  VI.  XII.  ore  the  most  im- 
portant. These  are, 

I.  The  Northumberland  and  Durham  Fields,  the  almost 

exclusive  feeders  of  London,  and  supplying  also  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  from  Berwick 
to  Plymouth,  and  as  far  inland  as  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford. Formerly  the  inland  markets  extended  further; 
but  the  extension  of  canals  has  brought  other  and  cheaper 
coals  into  competition.  There  is  also  a very  large 
foreign  export,  and  a considerable  quantity  is  sent  to 
Scotland. 

II.  The  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire  Fields. 

III.  The  Whitehaven  Fields. 

IV.  The  South  Ijancashire  Fields. 

This,  with  the  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire  Fields, 

are  the  foundation  of  our  great  national  superiority 
in  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  the  principal 
seats  of  wliich  are  upon  them. 

V.  The  North  Statrordshire,  or  Pottery  Fields. 

VI.  The  South  Slafl'onlshire,  or  Dudley  and  ’W^arwickshire 
Fields,— not  of  great  superficial  extent,  but  immensely 
productive,  and  containing  the  thickest  seam  of  coal  in 
the  island.  It  is  also  one  great  seat  of  our  iron  manu- 
factures. 

The  Shropsliire  Fields,  including  Colehrook  Dale, 
and  the  Plain  of  Shrewsbury. 

ATII.  Forest  of  Dean  Field. 

IX.  South  Gloucestershire,  or  Bristol  Fields. 

X.  Somersetshire  Field. 

XI.  North  Wales,  or  Flintshire  Fields. 

XII.  The  South  Wales  Fields,  comparatively  little  worked 
.as  yet,  but  the  most  extensive  of  all,  and  upon  wliich 
our  posterity  must  depend,  when  the  other  fields  are 
exhausted. 

Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  all  the  coal-fields,  and  all  the  great 
seats  of  our  manufactures,  lie  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  line 
Z Z,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  middle  and  superior  strata 
of  the  secondary  series ; for,  with  the  exception  of  some  de- 
tached points  in  Somersetshire  and  Glamorganshire  on  the 
Bristol  Channel,  neither  the  lias  limestone,  nor  any  of  the 
formations  superior  to  it  (I.  in  the  Diagram,  p.  235)  are  found 
westward  of  that  line.  The  new  red  sandstone  K,  which  is  im- 
mediately under  the  lias,  and  covers  so  \ast  a surface  in  the 
midland  and  northern  counties,  lies  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  line;  many  of  the  coal-fields  are  surrounded  by  it,  and  it 
is  possible  that  others  may  bediscovered  within  its  domain,  either 
where  it  is  partially  denuded,  or  where  it  is  so  thin  that  it  may 
be  sunk  through  without  great  expense.  All  searches  for  coal 
in  the  red  sandstone  itself  would,  according  to  every  pro- 
bability, end  in  disappointment. 

The  Newcastle  coal-field  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
those  at  present  worked  in  England.  The  area  covered  by  this 
coal-field  will  be  seen  by  the  map  at  the  top  of  the  next  column. 

The  length  of  the  coal-field,  from  the  Tees  to  the  Coquet,  is 
almost  fifty-five  miles ; its  greatest  breadth,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne  and  the  Western  Pits,  about  twenty-two  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east,  from  a short  distance  south  of  Shields 
very  nearly  to  its  southern  termination,  by  strata  of  magnesian 
limestone  under  which  the  coal-measures  have  been  found  to 
be  prolonged  in  many  places : along  the  northern  half  of  its 
eastern  limit,  the  coal-measures  are  exposed  in  the  cliffs  on  the 
sea-shore.  The  whole  of  the  western  side  is  hounded  by  the 
Millstone  Grit,  upon  which  the  coal-measures  repose.  (.See 
Diagram,  p.  235,  L,  M,  N.) 

The  entire  area  contained  within  those  limits  is  occupied  by 
beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  of  great  variety  of  composition 
and  thickness,  interstratified  with  seams  of  coal,  also  of  difi'erent 


A.  The  coal-deld.  tinted  with  horizontal  lines. 

B.B.  Mill-stone  grit,  tinted  with  lines  sloping  to  the  right. 

C.C.  Magnesian  limestone,  tinted  with  lines  sloping  to  the  left. 

1 Alnwick.  8 North  Shields.  11  Barnard  Castle. 

2 Morpe'th.  7 South  Shields.  12  Appleby. 

3 .Stannington.  8 Sunderland.  13  Darlington. 

S Newcastle.  9 Durham.  14  Stockton. 

8 Hexham.  10  Bisltop  Auckland.  15  Hartlepool. 

degrees  of  thickness.  The  valuable  seams  of  coal  are  in 
general  very  deep  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are 
got  at  by  a circular  opening  like  a well,  called  a shaft,  which 
is  sunk  perpendicularly  through  the  strata.  The  following 
enumeration  of  the  difi'erent  strata  thus  passed  through  in  order 
to  get  at  workable  seams  of  coal  in  Bigge’s  Main  Colliery,  to 
the  depth  of  1158  feet,  will  show  the  numerous  alternations  of 
which  the  coal-measures  consist  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field. 
The  section  is  one  of  several  given  by  Mr.  N.  J.  Winch,  a 
practical  mining  engineer,  in  his  * Observations  on  the  Geology 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham,’  published  in  the  4th  volume 
of  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.’ 

1 . From  the  surface  of  the  ground  they  sunk  through  ft.  in. 

clay  to  the  depth  of 

2.  Through  sandsloiie ^2  6 

3.  They  then  came  upon  the  first  seam  of  coal,  hut 

which  had  only  a thickness  of 8 

4.  From  this  seam  to  the  thick  bed  called  the  High 

Main  Coal  of  the  Tyne,  they  sunk  through  29 
difi'erent  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  varying  in 
thickness  from  40  inches  to  31  feet,  interstrati- 
fied with  8 seams  of  coal  from  5 to  18  inches 
thick,  amounting  together  to 418  2 

5.  The  High  Main  Coal  of  the  Tyne  had  here  a thick- 

ness of 

6.  From  this  seam  they  sunk  farther  through  52  beds 

of  sandstone  and  shale,  varying  from  5 inches  to 
34  feet  in  thickness,  interstratified  with  19  dit- 
fereiit  seams  of  coal  from  2 to  37  inches  thick, 
and  amounting  together  to 500 

7.  They  now  came  upon  the  scam  of  coal  called  the 

Low  Main  Coal  of  the  Tyne,  which  had  in  tliis 
pit  a thickness  of '- 

8.  And  they  sank  beneath  this  through  10  difi'erent 

beds  of  stone,  from  12  inches  to  12  feet  thick, 
and  two  seams  of  coal  of  4 and  12  inches,  mak- 
ing together 
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and  giving  a total  depth  of 

having  passed  through  125  difi'erent  strata,  including  32  seams 
of  coal,  19  of  which  have  been  worked. 
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The  coal-measures  lie  in  an  inclined  position,  and  at  dif- 
ferent angles  of  inclination  in  dillerenf  parts,  I lie  cotise- 
quence  of  tins  is.  same  scams  are  found  at  mucli 

greater  depths  from  the  surface  in  one  colliery  than  in  another. 
Kor  will  two  distant  parts  of  the  field  give  the  same  succession 
of  strata  in  a vertical  sectioTi,  either  as  regards  tlie  beds  of  stone, 
or  the  seams  of  coal,  in  point  of  quality  and  thickness:  the 
same  seam  of  coal  swells  out  in  one  place,  and  in  another 
thins  off  so  much  ns  not  to  be  worfli  working,  and  the  same 
thing  occurs  with  the  sandstone  and  sliale  ; a bed  of  stone  or 
seam  of  coal,  which  in  one  pit  is  scarcely  perceptible,  will  in- 
crease in  another  pit  to  several  feet.  Neither  are  these  coal 
strata  continuous  over  the  whole  area.  In  many  parts  of  the 
district,  a vertical  section  of  the  ground  would  at  one  time 
have  presented  an  appearance  similar  to  the  following ; — 


Fig.  5. 


but  a section  now  shows  that  the  surface  has  been  deeply 
indented,  and  great  portions  of  the  superior  strata  have  been 
carried  away,  so  that  it  exhibits  the  following  appearance. 


There  are  also  several  parts  of  the  district  where,  although 
the  other  beds  of  the  coal  formation  exist,  the  seams  of  coal 
are  either  altogetlier  wanting,  or  are  so  mixed  with  bands  or 
layers  of  stone,  or  are  so  thin,  that  they  would  not  pay  the 
expense  of  working  them.  It  also  frequently  happens  that,  by 
the  inclined  position  of  the  strata,  the  superior  bods  containing 
the  best  coal  terminate  at  the  surface,  or  crop  out^  as  the  miners 
call  it.  Thus,  in  Figure  5,  tlie  seam  of  coal  o,  which  would 
be  found  by  sinking  a pit  in  any  part  of  tlie  country  between 
tf  and /,  crops  out  at  /,  and  there  terminates : in  like  manner 
the  seam  h crops  out  at  g,  and  thus  in  the  country  lietween  g 
and  hy  instead  of  having  the  three  seams  of  coal,  h,  c,  they 
have  only  the  last  of  these.  If  they  go  deep  in  sinking  tiicir 
shaft  they  may  come  upon  the  seam  of  coal  </,  wliich  the  in- 
clination of  the  strata  may  have  brought  within  their  reach, 
but  which  was  unavailable  in  the  country  from  e \o  f on 
account  of  its  great  depth.  All  the  most  valuable  mines  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  coal-field  are  situated  between  tlio 
river  W'ear  and  the  magnesian  limestone  which  bounds  the 
coal-field  on  the  cast;  and  a large  jiroporlion  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Wear,  by  tliis  cropping  out  of  tlic  beds  is  occupied 
by  barren  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale,  containing,  occasionally 
only,  a few  small  and  unimportant  scams,  but  no  good  work- 
able beds  of  coal : and  there  is  an  eiiormotis  thickness  of 
barren  coal-measures  beiicatli  the  low  main  coal,  that  crop 
out  westward  between  Newcastle  and  the  mountain  called 
Cross  Fell.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  along  the  whole  west 
frontier  of  the  triangnlar  |)ortimi  of  the  coal-field  north  of  the 


Ty»ie,  one-half  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  strata  barren  of 
w'orkahlc  coal. 

No  l>ed  of  coal  is  uniformly  good  tlirougbout  any  great  ex- 
tent : the  high  main  coal  is  for  many  miles  so  deteriorated  in 
quality,  and  so  mixed  up  wiili  stone,  that  it  becomes  worthless 
in  many  places.  The  coal  seams  worked  in  tJiis  field  vary 
from  eighteen  inches  to  fourteen  feet  in  ihickriess;  but  in  the 
tiiick  seams  there  is  always  a considerable  portion  of  such  bad 
quality  os  not  to  be  saleside  at  a profit;  and  the  best  quality 
is  seldom  more  than  about  six  or  seven  feet  tliick.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  field  the  I>C8t  coals  are  those  in  tlie  superior 
part  of  tlie  series  of  strata  of  which  the  formation  is  composed. 
The  best  beds  are  those  called  by  the  miners  the  High  main 
and  the  Jxiw  main. 

The  mode  of  working  coal-mines  varies  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  country,  partly  on  account  of  the  situation  of  the  seams  of 
coal  in  the  ground,  and  partly  on  account  of  customs  peculiar 
to  tlie  spots.  That  which  we  are  about  to  describe  is  the 
method  usually  adopted  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field;  the  chief 
sources  of  information  on  the  subject  are  contained  in  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  in  1829  and  1830,  by  Mr.  Buddie  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  eminent  engineers  or  coal  viewers,  and  of  large  expe- 
rience in  the  north  of  England  collieries. 

No  instances  occur  in  this  country  of  beds  of  coal  lying  so 
near  the  surface  that  they  can  be  worked  in  open  day  like  a 
stone  quarry,  nor  are  they  often  met  with  in  the  side  of  a hill, 
so  that  the  mines  can  be  pushed  forward  in  a horirontal  direc- 
tion. W'lien,  therefore,  a coal-field  is  to  be  iron,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  that  is,  when  the  coab  are  to  be  taken  out,  the 
first  step  is  to  sink  a perpendicular  circular  shaft  like  a great 
well,  in  order  to  get  at  the  coal,  and  by  which  the  miners  or 
pitmen  descend,  and  the  coal  is  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
sum  required  for  winning  a field  of  coal,  that  is,  the  coal  under 
a certain  portion  of  land  marked  out  on  the  surface,  is  some- 
times so  considerable,  and  the  risk  of  failure  so  great,  that  very 
few  individuals  venture  upon  it  on  their  sole  account.  They 
are  usually  won  by  a company,  called  adventurers,  who  lake  a 
lease  from  the  proprietor.  On  the  river  Tyne  there  are  only 
five  proprietors,  out  of  the  41  collieries^  who  work  thrir  own 
mines,  and  on  the  river  Wear  there  are  only  three  out  of 
eighteen  collieries ; all  tlie  rest  are  in  the  hands  of  lessees  or 
adventurers.  The  capital  is  raised  by  shares,  often  of  small 
amount,  and  being  transferable  are  constantly  in  the  market. 
Collieries  vary  exceedingly  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired to  will  them,  the  difference  being  so  great  as  from 
10,000/.  to  150,000/.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  sinking  a shaft 
is  passing  through  quicksands  ; anotlier  is  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  water  which  are  met  witJi  in  certain  parts  of  the  strati- 
fication, generally  within  40  or  50  fathoms  from  the  surface, 
which  is  always  dammed  back  by  a tub.  Mr.  Buddie  men- 
tions a shaft  in  which  he  had  to  apply  40  fathoms,  that  is,  240 
feet  of  cast-iron  tubbing.  One  shaft  is  not  sufficient,  another 
being  required  for  drawing  up  the  water  and  for  ventilating 
the  mine. 

The  depth  of  (lie  mines  is  very  various ; in  one  place  near 
Jarrow,  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  on  its 
southern  bank,  the  High  main  coal  of  the  Tyne  is  found  w ithin 
42  feet  of  the  ground,  and  the  same  cool  lies  under  Jarrow 
I^kc  more  than  1200  feet  from  the  surface.  This  great  depth 
is  not  readied  by  one  perpendicular  shaft,  but  a shaft  anil 
steam-engine  underground,  with  descending  inclined  planes. 
A 'groat  improvement  was  made  by  this  erection  of  steam- 
engines  to  be  worked  in  the  pits  underground,  and  wbidi  first 
took  place  in  1804. 

The  pit  having  been  sunk  to  a sufficiently  tliick  seam  of 
coal,  the  jirocess  of  excavating  is  begun  by  cutting  out  the  coal 
laterally  in  galleries.  In  the  Newcastle  mines  large  masses  of 
the  coal,  named  pillars,  are  left  to  sujiport  the  roof,  at  short  inter- 
vals ; hut  in  Staffordshire  the  whole  of  the  coal  is  taken  away, 
and  tlie  roof  of  tlio  mine  is  suffered  to  fall  down,  care  being 
taken  to  support  it  so  far  os  not  to  endanger  the  safety  of  tlie 
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workmen.  One  set  of  workmen  is  employed  in  digging  out  the 
coal,  and  another  in  removing  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  from 
whence  it  is  drawn  up  by  machinery  to  the  surface.  The  work 
of  the  miners  is  very  laborious,  especially  where  the  seams  are 
so  thin  as  to  prevent  their  being  in  an  erect  posture. 

In  many  collieries,  after  the  whole  of  the  coal  has  been  got 
out  in  the  ordinary  way  of  working,  they  gradually  cut  away 
a part  of  the  pillars  of  coal  which  have  been  left  at  intervals 
for  the  support  of  the  roof,  substituting  props  of  timber; 
and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  pillar  may  be  taken  away 
without  the  roof  falling  in  so  as  to  impede  the  workmen  in 
other  parts  of  the  mine.  When  the  whole  of  the  coal  has  been 
excavated  and  the  roof  does  not  fall  down,  vast  empty  spaces 
or  wastes  are  left,  which  very  generally  after  a while  become 
filled  witlr  water,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  adjoining  col- 
lieries. 

The  chief  accidents  to  which  collieries  are  exposed,  besides 
that  of  the  roof  and  floor  coming  together  by  the  pressure  over 
the  places  where  the  coal  has  been  worked  out,  are  inundations 
of  water,  and  explosions  of  gas.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
flows  into  the  mines  is  sometimes  enoirnous,  and  the  expense  of 
drawing  it  off  by  pumps  worked  by  steam-engines  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  charges  of  a colliery.  Mr.  Buddie  states,  that  in  one 
with  which  he  is  connected,  they  draw  eighteen  times  tlie 
weight  of  water  which  they  do  of  coal.  It  very  often  happens 
that  a mine  is  drowned  by  an  accidental  opening  into  an  old 
working  filled  with  water. 

But  of  all  the  accidents  to  which  coal-mines  are  exposed, 
the  explosions  of  inflammable  gas  or  fire-damp  are  the  most 
frequent,  and  by  far  the  most  calamitous  in  their  consequences. 
All  coal,  even  the  charcoal-like  variety  called  anthracite,  ap- 
pears to  contain,  in  its  natural  state  while  underground,  a'con- 
siderable  quantity  of  free  uncombined  gas  which  it  parts  with 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  it  is  relieved  from  great  su- 
perincumbent pressure.  Tire  gas  is  evolved  from  the  coal  in 
great  quantity  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  mines ; and  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  explosions  on  board  of  shi[)s  laden 
witli  fresh-worked  coals.  Coals  lying  deep  give  out  more  gas 
than  those  near  the  surface,  because  tliere  are  openings  at  tlie 
surface  by  which  it  escapes ; but  in  the  deep  mines  it  cannot 
have  such  an  outlet,  and  therefore  it  accumulates  in  all  the 
fissures  of  the  stone  above  the  coal,  and  this  sort  of  natural  dis- 
tillation is  constantly  going  on.  The  fissures  of  the  roof  are 
in  some  places  very  great,  and  there  are  sometimes  miles  of 
communication  from  one  fissure  to  another ; they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  natural  gasometers,  and  having  no  outlet,  and  the 
process  of  distillation  constantly  going  on,  the  gas  becomes  ac- 
cumulated in  them  in  a very  highly  condensed  state,  the  de- 
gree of  condensation  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  sur- 
rounding rock,  and  the  quantity  poured  in.  In  the  course  of 
pursuing  the  workings  the  miners  sometimes  cut  across  one  of 
those  fissures,  or  approach  so  near  to  it,  that  the  intervening 
rock  becomes  too  weak  to  resist  the  elastic  force  of  the  com- 
pressed gas ; it  gives  way,  and  then,  in  either  case,  the  gas 
rushes  out  with  immense  force.  These  blowers,  as  they  arc 
called,  emit  sometimes  as  much  as  700  hogsheads  of  gas  in  a 
minute,  and  continue  in  a slate  of  activity  for  many  months 
together.  Sir  James  Lowther  found  a uniform  current  of  gas 
in  one  of  his  mines  for  two  years  and  nine  montlis. 

This  gas,  in  the  state  in  which  it  issues  from  the  coal,  burns 
with  a bright  flame,  like  ordinary  artificial  coal  gas;  but  when 
united  with  a certain  proportion  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  whole  volume  of  air,  upon  the  approach  of  a flame,  sud- 
denly catches  fire,  and  goes  off  like  gunpowder,  with  a tre- 
mendous explosion.  If  there  be  more  than  one  volume  or  bulk 
of  the  inflammable  gas  to  fourteen  of  atmospheric  air  the  mix- 
ture is  explosive,  and  must  not  be  approached  with  a naked 
flame.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  ventilate  the  mines  so  as  to 
free  them  from  this  foul  air,  by  large  fires  kept  constantly 
burning  at  the  mouth  of  the  ventilating  shaft,  aided  very  often 
by  air.pumps  worked  by  steam-engines  to  quicken  the  draft. 
One  mine  is  described  by  Mr.  Buddie  as  generating  so  much 


gas  as  to  require  a supply  of  18,000  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric 
air  in  a minute  to  keep  it  in  a safe  working  state.  Men  can 
continue  to  work  and  breathe  in  an  explosive  mixture  of  the  gas 
without  feeling  any  material  inconvenience ; and  formerly 
such  ])laces  were  approached  by  making  use  of  what  were 
called  Steel  Mills,  to  give  light.  This  machine  consists  of  a 
small  wheel  of  steel,  of  six  or  seven  inches  diameter,  moved  by  a 
little  toothed  wheel  with  great  velocity,  and  by  holding  a piece 
of  flint  to  the  steel,  a stream  of  sparks  is  given  out.  Although 
in  the  day  the  light  appe.ars  very  feeble,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
mines  it  is  strong  enough  to  enable  one  to  write  by  it ; but  the 
use  of  the  steel  mill  is  not  free  from  danger  of  explosion  in 
certain  mixtures  of  the  gas.  That  contrivance  has,  however, 
been  now  completely  set  aside  by  the  important  discovery  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  SAFETv-LsMr. 

Davy  instituted  a long  series  of  experiments  on  the  nature 
of  the  fire-damp,  and  on  the  proportions  with  which  it  must  he 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air  in  order  to  become  explosive.  He 
found  that,  in  respect  of  combustibility,  the  fire-damp  differs 
most  materially  from  the  other  common  inflammable  gases,  in- 
asmuch as  it  requires  a far  higher  temperature  before  it  can  be 
set  on  fire ; an  iron  rod,  at  the  highest  degree  of  red  heat,  and 
at  the  common  degree  of  white  heat,  did  not  inflame  explosive 
mixtures  of  the  fire-damp,  and  an 
explosion  only  took  place  when  a 
flame  was  applied.  He  further 
made  the  important  discovery,  that 
flame  will  not  pass  through  a tube 
with  a very  small  bore ; and,  guided 
by  this  principle,  he  was  ultimately 
led,  tlirough  a train  of  ingenious 
experiments,  to  the  construction  of 
an  instrument  which  has  saved  the 
lives  of  hundreds,  and  which  has 
rendered  a large  extent  of  property 
productive  that  the  proprietors  were 
unable  to  turn  to  any  profitable 
account.  The  accompanying  is  a 
representation  of  “ Tub  Davy,"  as 
the  safety-lamp  is  now  called  by 
the  miners. 

The  construction  of  it  is  very 
simple  : — A.  is  the  lamp  in  which 
oil  is  used ; and  there  is  a sm.all, 
bent  ' wire,  moved  by  passing 
smoothly  through  a hole  in  tlie 
bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  trim- 
ming the  wick.  B.  is  a cover  of 
fine  wire-gauze,  which  is  fastened 
upon  the  lamp,  and  generally  A 
locked  to  prevent  the  miners  taking 
it  off;  and  this  cover  is  strength- 
ened by  upright  wires,  twisted  at 
the  top  to  receive  a ring  for  carry- 
ing tlie  lamp.  Some  recent  im- 
provements have  been  lately  introduced  by  the  application  of 
reflectors,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  light.  \\  hen 
the  lamp  is  carried  into  a part  of  the  mine  which  is  highly 
charged  with  fire-damp,  the  flame  of  the  wick  begins  to  enlarge, 
and  the  air,  if  it  contain  so  much  of  the  inflammable  gas  as  to 
be  highly  explosive,  takes  fire  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  through 
the  gauze,  and  then  burning  within  the  lamp  extinguishes  the 
flame  of  the  wick  by  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the 
pure  air  of  the  atmosphere.  Whenever  this  appearance  is  ob- 
served the  miner  must  instantly  withdraw  ; for  although  the 
flaming  gas  within  the  lamp  cannot  pass  through  the  gauze  so 
as  to  set  fire  to  the  explosive  mixture  outside,  it  makes  the 
wire  gauze  so  hot  that  it  would  very  speedily  be  wasted,  and  a 
hole,  large  enough  to  let  the  flame  come  out,  would  be 
burned. 

The  annual  consumption  of  coals  in  Great  Britain  is  enor- 
mous ; but  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  with 
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anvthinj  npj)roaching:  io  Accuracy.  In  llie  evidence  l>efore 
the  Commitleca  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  1829  and  1830, 
we  have  some  calculations  by  Mr.  Ruddle  and  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Ruddle  says,  The  calculation  which  I have  made  of  the 
consumption  of  England  and  Wales  is  as  follows  : — manufac- 
tories 3.500,000  Tendon  chaldrons;  liousehold  consumption, 
5,500.000,  making  9,000,000  in  all  consumed  from  inland  col- 
lieries : the  quantity  sent  coastwise,  on  both  sides  of  the  island, 
15  3,000,000;  together  12,000,000  chaldrons.*’  As  a Ix)ndoii 
chaldron  is  nearly  27  cwt.,  tliat  quantity  is  equal  to  about 
16,200,000  tons  weight, 

Mr.  Taylor's  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  coal  in  Great 


Britain  is  given  in  the  following  form  : — 

The  annual  sale  of  coals  carried  coastwise,  from  Ton*. 

Durham  and  Northumberland,  is 3,300,000 

Home  consumption,  say  one-fifth 660,000 


Total 3,960,000 


Which  quantity  supplies  about  6,000,000  persons ; 
and,  supposing  the  whole  population  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  15.000,000,  this  must  be  trebled  11,880,000 
Consumed  by  iron-works,  say  600,000  tons  of  metal, 
to  produce  which  requires  at  least  four  times 
the  quantity  of  coal  in  making  even  pig-metal ; 
and  the  extraordinary  consumption  in  the  mines 


of  Cornwall,  &c 3,000,000 

Consumed  in  Great  Britain 14,880,000 

Exported  to  Ireland,  say 700,000 


Total  tons,  exclusive  of  foreign  exportation  ....  15,580,000 

The  export  of  coals  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  amounted, 
in  1828,  to  about  3,200,000  tons,  and  the  consumption  on  the 
spot  to  about  660,000  tons.  In  1838  the  quantity  exported 
by  sea  from  Newcastle  alone  was  3,004,953  tons. 

So  vast  a consumption  leads  to  the  inquiry,  “ what,  at  this 
rate  of  annual  excavation,  will  be  the  probable  duration  of  this 
coal-field?”  This  question  occupied  a great  deal  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
already  spoken  of,  and  there  was  a vejy  wide  difference  in  the 
answers  which  they  received.  Mr.  Taylor  being  asked  by  the 


Lords*  Committee  if  he  had  formed  any  calculation  of  the  ex- 
tent, produce,  and  duration  of  the  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land coal-fields,  gave  in  the  following  statement,  which  he 
said,  however,  was  only  to  be  considered  as  an  approxinoa- 
tion 

He  estimates  the  Durham  coal-field,  south  of  the  MUe*, 


Tyne,  to  embrace  an  area  of 594 

The  Northumberland  field  243 


837 

And  he  considers  that  of  this  there  had  been  excavated  105 

I^eaving,  in  1829 732 

Then  estimating  the  workable  coal  strata  at  an 
average  thickness  of  12  feet,  the  contents  of 


one  square  mile  will  be  12,390,000  tons,  Too*, 
and  of  732  square  miles 9,069,480,000 


And  deducting  one-third  part  for  loss  in  work- 
ing, and  from  disturbances  in  the  strata  . . 3,023,160,000 


There  remain. , .,6,046^320,000 
Dr.  Ruckland,  however,  considers  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Taylor  much  exaggerated.  Mr.  Sedgwick  is  also  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Taylor’s  estimate  is  too  great.  He  has  assumed  that 
there  is  a continuous  thickness  of  12  feet  of  workable  coal  over 
the  whole  area  of  732  square  miles ; but  all  experience,  both 
of  this  coal-field  and  of  every  other,  is  unfavourable  to  this 
assumption,  for  not  only  are  the  coal-seams  extremely  variable 
in  thickness,  but  they  are  equally  so  in  quality,  as  we  have 
already  shown.  Mr.  Rakewell,  in  his  “ Introduction  to  Geo- 
calculates  that  the  coal-field  now  under  consideration 
will  not  last  above  360  years.  All  these  calculations,  however, 
have  reference  only  to  the  best  qualities  of  coal,— to  those 
which  can  be  raised  at  an  expense  suflSciently  low  (o  enable 
them  to  be  sold  at  a remunerating  price  in  competition  with 
other  coals. 

It  appears  to  be  very  clearly  made  out  that  all  those  parts 
of  tlie  country  which  are  now  supplied  with  fuel  finm  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  mines  will  continue  to  enjov 
that  advantage  for  the  next  400  years ; and  there  is  still  a store 
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in  reserve  far  greater  than  there  was  in  the  wliole  of  the  North 
ofEnglanJ  field  before  a single  fire  was  lighted  by  its  pro- 
duce. This  extensive  repository  is  in  the  coal-field  of  South 
Wales. 

The  geographical  position  of  this  vast  deposit  of  the  coal- 
measures  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  Map.  It  lies  in  a great 
basin  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  (O,  Diagram.p.  2.15)  which 
rises  from  under  the  coal  strata  nearly  all  around  the  limit  of 
the  coal-field.  In  a part  of  Pembrokeshire  the  limestone  is 
wanting,  and  the  coal  strata  rest  upon  slate  (Q)  whicli  is  inferior 
to  the  limestone,  and,  near  Narbeth,  they  are  in  contact  with 
the  old  red  sandstone  (P)  which  lies  between  the  slate  and  the 
limestone.  In  a part  of  the  southern  boundary  in  Glamor- 
ganshire the  coal-measures  are  separated  from  the  limestone 
by  a detached  deposit  of  strata  of  posterior  formation  to  them, 
and  therefore  lying  upon  them,  viz.  uew  red  sandstone  (K), 
and  lias  limestone  (I.  /). 

The  coal-measures  within  this  limestone  basin  lie  in  a trough 
shape,  being  deepest  towards  the  middle,  and  rising  up  towards 
the  outer  limits,  the  ends  of  the  several  strata  cropping  out, 
that  is,  appearing  successively  at  the  surface.  They  do  not, 
however,  form  one  uniform  sweep  or  inverted  arch;  for  there 
has  been  a partial  upheaving  of  the  strata,  so  that  a section 
across  the  field  from  Bridgend,  due  north,  would  present  the 
following  appearance ; — 


There  are  thus  two  basins,  the  one  to  the  north,  the  other  to 
the  south  of  a high  ridge  a,  which  runs  from  Aberavon  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  Avon  by  Cefn  Eglwysillan,  two  or  three 
miles  north  of  Caerphilly,  a little  beyond  which  it  disappears. 

In  the  northern  basin,  which  is  by  far  the  more  extensive,  the 
strata  are  much  less  inclined  than  in  the  southern  basin;  for 
in  the  former  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  generally  under  10°,  while 
in  the  latter  it  is  often  45°  and  upwards.  The  whole  coal-field 
is  traversed  by  dikes  or  faults,  generally  in  a north  and  south 
direction,  which  throw  all  the  strata  from  300  to  600  feet  up 
or  down.  On  the  western  termination  of  the  basin,  in  St. 
Bride  s Bay,  the  strata  ate  both  vertical  and  twisted  in  every 
possible  direction. 

Mr.  Conybeare  m.akes  three  great  divisions  of  the  seams  in 
this  coal-field — the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  series ; and  he  as- 
signs to  them,  respectively,  the  average  thickness  of  35, 15,  and 
10  feet,  making  altogether  60  feet  of  workable  coal.  Martin, 
who  described  this  coal-field,  makes  them  amount  to  95  feet ; 
and  Mr.  Conybeare  thinks  that  Martin  does  not  overstate  the 
amount,  provided  all  the  seams  be  taken  into  the  account.  But 
Mr.  Conybeare’s  calculation  only  includes  the  workable  coals, 
and  he  considers  that  those  seams  cannot  be  worked  with  profit 
where  it  is  necessary  to  go  lower  than  1200  feet,  for  beyond 
this  the  expense  of  drainage.  &€.,  becomes  enormous.  Keep- 
ing the  same  considerations  in  view,  Mr.  Conybeare  makes 
the  following  estimate  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  coal- 
seams  : — 

For  the  Lower  Series,  525  square  miles,  at  .35  feet  thick. 

„ 100  „ 17 

Middle  Series,  360  ,,  16  „ 

Upper  Series,  61  „ 19  ,> 

This,  it  is  calculated,  after  deducting  one-half  for  loss  and 
for  what  lias  been  already  worked,  will  amount  to  about 
11,423,150,000  tons;  and  taking  the  annual  consumption  of 
all  England  at  15,000,U00  of  tons,  the  provision  of  good  coal 
in  the  South  Wales  Basin  is  sufficient  for  760  years.  Taking 
all  that  remains  in  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal- 
fields, and  all  the  other  coal-fields  of  England  together  at  three 


times  that  amount,  wo  have  a supply  of  good  coal,  which,  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption,  would  last  above  3000  years. 

The  coal-fields  of  Scotland,  although  very  productive,  are 
confined  to  a limited  space.  Nearly  all  the  valuable  mines 
are  in  the  Low  Country,  between  the  Highlands  on  the  north 
and  the  range  of  slate  mountains  which  run  in  a north-east 
and  south-west  direction  across  the  island  in  the  South  of  Scot- 
land. The  capital  is  very  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent 
qualities  of  coal  brought  from  a distance  of  only  a few  miles, 
and  delivered  in  Edinburgh  at  from  9s.  to  12s.  per  ton.  Glas- 
gow is  surrounded  with  collieries,  and  is  supplied  at  even  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  capital ; and  to  this  profusion  of  fuel  not 
only  Glasgow  but  Paisley,  and  the  neighbouring  great  manufac- 
turing towns,  owe,  in  a great  degree,  their  origin  and  prosperity. 
The  mines  in  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Clackmannan  also  pro- 
duce very  fine  qualities  of  coal. 

The  coal  formation  of  Scotland  is  found  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland.  The  collieries  of 
Ballycastle,  on  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  formerly  sent  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  tons  to  market  yearly,  but  they  are  now 
greatly  fallen  ofl‘.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
at  Coal  Island  and  Dungannon,  a coal-formation  occurs  asso- 
ciated with  that  variety  of  limestone  wliich  is  usually  found 
underlying  or  alternating  with  the  coal-measures  in  Scotland 
and  England. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  in  17  counties  of  Ireland.  The 
coal  district  of  the  province  of  Munster,  according  to  Mr. 
Richard  Griffith,  is  greater  in  extent  than  any  in  England.  It 
extends  over  a part  of  the  county  of  Clare,  over  a considerable 
portion  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  and  a large 
part  of  the  county  of  Cork.  But  none  of  the  coal-beds  of  this 
province,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
belong  to  the  same  geological  period  as  the  coal-fields  of 
England  and  Scotland : in  place  of  lying  above  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  (O,  Diagram,  p.  251),  they  lie  under 
it,  and  are  interstratified  with  the  old  slate  rocks  (A),  the 
lowest  in  the  whole  series  of  the  secondary  strata.  The 
quality  of  the  coal  too  is  quite  different  Irom  either  the  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch  coal,  being  that  variety  called  anthracite,  which 
burns  without  flame,  and  approaches  to  the  nature  of  charcoal. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  burning  the  limestone  of  the  adjoining 
districts ; and  the  most  considerable  collieries,  those  of  Dro- 
magh,  have  yielded  25,000  tons  per  annum,  at  from  10s.  to 
1.5s.  per  ton.  The  district  of  Clare  belongs  to  the  true  coal- 
measures  (M),  but  they  are  chiefly  the  shales,  sandstones,  and 
sandy  slates,  coal  being  of  very  rare  occurrence,  as  far  as  dis- 
coveries have  yet  been  made,  and  when  found  it  is  of  very  in- 
difl'erent  quality.  Mr.  Griffith  is  of  opinion  that  coal  of  a 
bituminous  quality  is  very  extensively  distributed  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Leitrim  and  Roscommon.  In  the  province  of 
Ulster,  besides  the  collieries  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Tyrone,  coal  has  been  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Fermanagh, 
Monaghan,  and  Cavan,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  pro- 
vince of  Leinster  contains  the  true  coal-measures,  lying  above 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  in 
Queen's  County,  and  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  fiom  whence 
it  stretches  some  way  into  the  county  of  Tipperary.  The 
great  deposits  are  around  Castlecomer  in  Kilkenny,  and  Kille- 
naule  in  Tipperary,  and  both  these  have  been  extensively 
worked;  but,  according  to  Mr.  'Weaver,  in  his  account  of  the 
Killenaule  district,  the  coal  of  that  field,  and  of  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  Leinster  coal-tract,  is  wholly  of  the  nature  of  an- 
thracite, and  of  a thin  stratified  structure. 

Coal  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
One  of  the  most  considerable  deposits  is  that  of  Belgium, 
where,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  the  coal-formation  extends 
from  Thon  near  Namur  to  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Lim- 
burg, along  the  Maas  for  33  miles,  and  with  a breadth  of 
about  8 miles.  Continuing  in  a north-east  direction  from 
Liege,  we  find  another  coal-field  between  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Diisseldorf,  the  principal  collieries  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Eacliweilcr.  The  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  ex- 
tensively worked.  Fartljer  on,  in  the  same  direction,  we  come 
upon  a very  extensive  coal-tield  in  the  valley  of  the  river  of 
Ruhr,  in  Westphalia.  It  is  above  35  miles  in  length,  and  17 
in  breadth,  and  the  measures  contain  above  ICO  diflerent  scams 
of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  seven  feet,  of 
which  about  80  ore  worked. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  many  other  ])arts  of  Germany,  par- 
ticularly in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Upper  Silesia;  and  in 
those  places  it  is  almost  invariably  surrounded  by  manufac- 
tories. It  has  been  found  in  more  than  30  departments  of 
trance.  Coal  is  also  abundant  in  tlie  British  Colonies  and 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Appalachian  system  of  mountains,  the  coal-formations 
are  found  as  far  south  as  Richmond,  in  "N'irginia.  The  most 
celebrated  mines  at  present  worked  are  near  Pittsburg,  in 
Pennsylvania,  on  tlic  east  side  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Iron, 

Next  to  coal,  iron  is  the  most  important  of  the  mine- 
rals of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  amount  of  coals 
raised  annually  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  cannot  be 
less  than  20,000,000  of  tons;  and  taking  Is.  a ton  as  the 
average  price  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  we  have  a total  value  of 
/, 000, 000/.  The  gross  quantity  of  iron  produced  by  the 
furnaces  of  Great  Britain  has  been  calculated  to  amount 
annually  to  about  700,000  tons;  and  the  value  of  pig~iro7i^  as 
it  is  technically  termed, — that  is,  iron  in  its  rudest  slate, 
before  any  other  labour  has  been  expended  upon  it  beyond 
what  was  necessary  to  extract  the  metal  from  the  ore, — at  a 
market  price  of  5/.  per  ton,  gives  a total  value  of  3,500,000/. 

7 he  term  metal  is  applied  to  those  mineral  substances  which 
exhibit,  when  freed  from  combination  with  foreign  ingredients, 
the  following  properties: — They  are  impenetrable  by  light, 
even  when  beaten  out  into  plates  'or  leaves  of  extreme  thin- 
ness, and  are  therefore  said  to  be  opaque ; they  have  that 
peculiar  shining  lustre  which  we  term  metallic;  they  are 
combustible,  but  at  \*arious  degrees  of  heat;  they  are  good 
conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  that  is,  heat  and  electricity 
pass  rapidly  through  them  ; and  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
heavy  when  compared  with  other  bodies,  and  are  thus  said  to 
have  a high  specific  gravity.  This  last  property,  however,  is 
not  universal,  for  some  are  so  light  as  to  swim  on  the  surface 
of  water ; but  all  the  metals  known  in  common  life  are  heavy 
bodies,  the  lightest  of  them  being  nearly  seven  times  as  heavy 
as  wafer,  bulk  for  bulk.  There  are  three  other  distinctive 
properties  of  metals,  which,  however,  are  not  common  to  all  of 
them,  and  vary  in  degree  : malleahiliig^  or  the  property  of  being 
capable  of  being  hammered  into  thin  plates  or  leaves;  ductility^ 
or  the  property  of  being  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  wire; 
and  tenacity,  or  the  property  of  supporting  a heavy  weight 
without  breaking.  Metals  are,  moreover,  fusibU,  that  is,  are 
capable  of  being  melted  by  lieat,  but  at  different  degrees  of 
temperature,  some  of  them  being  liquid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air, — such  as  mercury  or  quicksilver, — others 
requiring  the  strongest  heats  that  we  are  capable  of  exciting  in 
furnaces  before  they  will  soften. 

The  number  of  metals  hitherto  discovered  amounts  to  forty- 
two,  but  those  which  are  used  in  the  metallic  state  in  the 
business  of  common  life  are  eleven,  viz.,  gold,  silver,  mercury, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  platinum,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  antimony. 
S^cific  gravity  is  the  property  which  has  been  determined 
With  the  greatest  degree  of  precision.  An  equal  hulk  of  dis- 
tilled water,  at  the  temperature  of  60^  is  taken  as  the  standard 
of  comparison,  and  is  represented  by  unity,  or  1. 
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All  these  metals  arc  found  to  stand  in  entirely  different  orders, 
when  wc  arrange  them  according  to  their  respective  sjiecific 


gravities,  fusibility,  malleability,  ductility,  and  tenacity,  as 
appears  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  metal  po«se6sing 
the  property  in  the  highest  degree  stands  first  in  flie  column. 
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Wc  have  no  thermometer  to  measure  high  degree,  of  heat 
with  exactness.  Chemists  have  for  that  purpose  sometimes 
used  an  instrument  invented  by  the  ingenious  Wedgwood, 
who,  having  found  by  experiment  that  fine  clay  contracts 
equally  by  increase  of  heat,  contrived  an  instrument  which  he 
called  a Pyrometer  (from  pyr,  Greek  for  fire,— and  mrtron, 
measure);  but  from  the  difficulty  of  always  finding  clay  of 
the  same  quality,  the  principle  was  not  capable  of  being  gene- 
rally adopted  in  practice.  An  instrument  has  very  lately  been 
invented  by  Mr.  Daniel,  from  which  more  correct  measure- 
ments will  be  obtained. 

Mercury  remains  liquid  much  below  the  greatest  degree  of 
cold  known  in  our  climate  ; tin,  bismuth,  lead,  zinc,  and  anti- 
mony are  fusible  at  a red  heat ; iron  requires  a Very  high 
temperature,  and  platinum  one  far  more  intense,  before  they 
can  be  melted.  Mercury  is  only  solid  at  a cold  72“  below 
the  temperature  of  freezing  water.  Iron  has  so  great  a degree 
of  tenacity,  that  a wire  not  thicker  than  0-787  of  a line  will 
support  550  pounds  weight;  while  gold,  which  is  infinitely 
more  malleable  and  ductile,  if  drawn  into  a wire  of  the  same 
diameter,  will  not  support  more  than  150  pounds. 

No  process  with  which  we  are  acquainted  can  resolve  metals 
into  elements  still  more  simple.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
future  discoveries  will  show  tliat  they  are  compound  substances. 

With  the  exception  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  copper,  it 
is  rare  to  find  any  of  the  metals  in  a state  of  purity,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  iialii-e.  They  are  usually  found  in  combination  with 
oxygen,  sulphur,  or  acids ; and  occasionally  two  or  more 
metals  are  combined,  when  they  form  what  is  called  a native 
alloy.  When  united  with. oxygen,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the 
state  of  oxides  ; when  with  sulphur,  they  are  called  sulphsireU  ; 
and  when  with  an  acid,  (he  name  of  the  acid  is  brought  forward 
thus,  when  lead  is  found  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  said  to  be  in  tire  state  of  sulphate  of  lead.  But  in  all  these 
states  there  is  usually  a great  mixture  of  eartlis.  Slefals  so 
combined  with  foreign  ingredients  are  said  to  be  in  the  stale  of 
ore.  Ores  have  very  frequently  a bright  metallic  lustre, — arc 
often  found  in  beautiful  regularly  formed  crystals,  like  salts ; 
but  irr  most  cases  they  would  he  undistinguishable  by  a com- 
mon observer  from  an  ordinary  stone.  It  has  happened  that 
roads  have,  for  a lengtlr  of  time,  been  mct|ded  with  what  was 
thought  to  be  commoit  stone,  but  which  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  be  a nrclallic  ore  of  great  value. 

Alctnls  have  been  found  in  all  the  stratified  and  unstrati- 
fied  rocks ; but  they  arc  met  with  in  greatest  abuitdairce  in  tire 
inferior  strata,  and  occur  chiefly  in  what  are  called  mineral 
veins,  which  ore  cracks  in  the  continuity  of  the  rock,  filled  up 
and  branching  through  it. 

Tlie  metal  is  separated  from  the  other  mineral  sulrstanccs 
with  which  it  is  in  conihination,  by  a series  of  artificial  pro- 
cesses. This  art  of  obtaining  metals  in  a stale  of  purity,  tech- 
nically called  metallurgy  (from  the  Greek  metallum,  mine  and 
ergon,  work),  forms  a most  imiwrtaiit  department  of  chemical 
science. 

Iron  has  not  been  found  as  a native  mineral,  in  a pure  stale, 
excci)l  in  very  small  quantities.  Some  rare  s|)ecimcns  of  it  arc 
met  with  occasionally  in  the  cabinets  of  mineralogists.  But 
huge  masses  of  malleable  iron  have  been  found  in  diflerent 
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parti  of  the  e.irth,  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
partially  imbedded  in  it;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
those  which  were  found  in  Siberia  and  in  South  America. 
The  Siberian  mass  is  described  by  Professor  Pallas  in  his 
‘ Travels  in  diflerent  Por  ts  of  the  Russian  Empire,'  in  the  year 
1772.  It  was  discovered  in  1750  by  a peasant,  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  in  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  district  of 
Krasnojarsk  (lat.  50,  long.  92,  E.),  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Yenissei,  quite  detached  from  any  other  mineral  substance  at 
all  resembling  it.  It  weighed  42  poods,  which  is  equal  to 
1512  lbs.  The  South  American  mass  was  found  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Santiago  del  Estero,  800  miles  north-west  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  was  estimated  os  equal  to  13  tons,  or  29,120  lbs. 
All  these  masses  of  meteoric  iron,  as  tliey  are  called,  are  totally 
distinct  in  composition  from  any  ore  of  iron  found  in  the  earth  : 
they  have  all  a great  similarity  of  composition  one  to  another, 
and  contain  a proportion  of  nickel,  a metal  ol  great  rarity. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  belong  to  that  class 
of  bodies  called  meteoric  stones,  or  aerolites,  which,  from  time 
to  time,  fall  upon  the  earth.  A mass  of  iron  of  this  description 
was  actually  seen  to  fall  from  the  air  at  Agram,  in  Croatia,  in 
1751,  which  had  tlie  appearance  of  chains  welded  together. 
Further  particulars  relative  to  meteoric  iron  will  be  found  in 
an  article  in  the  ‘ Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  under  the  word  Aero- 
lites. 

The  ores  of  iron  are  numerous,  but  many  of  them  form  oidy 
objects  of  interest  to  the  mineralogist  There  are  about  eight 
difl'erent  kinds  of  tiiese  ores  which  occur  in  suflicient  quantities 
to  pay  for  the  expense  of  erecting  furnaces  to  work  them,  in 
order  to  extract  the  metal.  The  ore  from  which  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  iron  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  obtained,  is  that  kind  commonly  called  aigillaceous,  or 
clay-ironstone.  It  is  of  various  colours — grey,  brown,  and 
bluish-grey ; and  to  an  uninstructed  person  would  not  appear 
different  from  an  ordinary  stone,  except  on  account  of  its 
greater  weight.  The  iron  exists  In  clay-ironstone  in  combina- 
tion with  oxygen  gas,  in  that  proportion  which  chemists  desig- 
nate the  protojruU,  and  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  mixed  with 
small  quantities  of  earths,  carbonaceous  matter,  and  sometimes 
sulphur.  Dr.  Colquhoun  gives  the  results  of  an  analysis  of 
the  composition  of  nine  different  varieties,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  ironstones  vary  considerably  in  quality.  One 
hundred  graiiu  of  tlie  several  ores  were  found  to  contain  of 

Protoxide  of  iron  . . . from  35  to  53  per  cent. 

Carbonic  acid  gas 26  35  ,, 

.Silica  (the  pure  earth  of  flints).  . 1 20  „ 

Alumina  (the  pure  earth  of  clay)  . J ® » 

Lime 2 „ 

Magnesia 

besides  minute  quantities  of  carbon,  sulphur,  and  the  metal 
called  manganese.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  ores  varied  from 
2-80  to  3'50 ; distilled  water  of  the  same  bulk  being  POO. 

The  great  deposits  of  clay -ironstone  are  in  the  coal-measures; 
that  is,  in  the  strata  of  shale,  clays,  sandstones,  and  slates,  which 
alternate  with  the  layers  of  coal.  Clay -ironstone  occurs  fre- 
quently also  in  some  of  the  superior  strata,  between  the  chalk 
and  the  coal-measures,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  in 
the  tertiary  sedimentary  deposits  which  lie  above  the  chalk 
(Diagramj  p.  235).  The  ore  is  often  met  witli  in  thin  continu- 
ous strata,  but  it  seldom  happens,  when  found  in  tlie  coal- 
measures,  that  there  is  only  a single  stratum  of  it ; there  are 
usually  several  strata, — from  10  to  40  in  the  same  tract  of 
country, — tlie  thickness  of  them  varying  from  half  an  inch  to 
sixteen  inches;  and  they  generally  present,  at  the  same  time, 
differences  in  their  chemical  composition.  Clay-ironstone 
occurs  frequently  in  detached  nodules,  imbedded  in  the  strata 
of  clay  or  shale,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a bean  to  five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  half  these  dimensions  in  thickness,  having, 
for  the  most  part,  a flattened  form.  They  often  lie  together  in 
one  place,  at  regular  distances,  forming  an  almost  continuous 
bed;  but  more  usually  the  nodules  are  scattered  promiscuously 


through  the  clay,  with  their  longer  diameter  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  stratification  In  the  coal-measures.  In  weight  they  vary 
from  an  ounce  to  upwards  of  a ton.  The  size  of  the  nodules 
most  commonly  found  is  about  a foot  in  the  longest  diameter. 
They  frequently  contain  shells,  and  impressions  of  plants 
similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  shale  of  the  coal-measures. 
The  following  specimen  is  from  Derbyshire  : — 


A portion  of  a plant  which  Martin,  in  his  ‘Pelrifica  Derbienaia,’  con- 
siders to  be  allied  to  the  Fir  Tribe. 

All  the  appearances  which  clay-ironstone  exhibits,  whether 
in  layers  or  in  nodules,  show  that  it  is  not  an  igneous  produc- 
tion, but  that  it  was  deposited  by  water.  But  the  nodules  are 
in  no  degree  analogous  to  the  rounded  stones  found  in  many  of 
the  strata,  which  are  fragments  of  rock,  the  angles  of  which 
have  been  worn  off  by  their  being  rubbed  against  each  other  in 
running  water,  like  tlie  stones  in  the  bed  of  a river.  The  par- 
ticles of  the  clay-ironstone  must  have  been  suspended  in  the 
fluid  mass  of  mud  that  afterwards  hardened  into  clay  or  shale, 
and  must  have  separated  from  it,  and  collected  together  in  the 
spheroidal  nodules  by  some  internal  chemical  action  similar  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  masses  of  clay,  mixed  with  ground 
flints,  prepared  for  making  fine  pottery  and  china.  When 
these  are  idlowed  to  stand  unused  for  some  time,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  particles  of  the  powdered  flint  separate  from  the 
clay  into  detached,  hard,  stony  nodules. 

The  metal  is  contained  in  the  ironstone  in  combination  with 
oxygen  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  To  separate  it  from  these 
and  the  other  foreign  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  ore  constitutes  the  operation  called  smelting, 
which  consists  in  bringing  the  clay-ironstone  in  contact,  under 
a very  powerful  heat,  with  other  substances,  which  having  a 
stronger  attraction  for  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  than  iron  has, 
destroy  the  combination,  and  set  the  iron  free. 

The  ore  is  broken  into  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and  is  then  subjected  to  the  process  of  t oasting,  which  is  per- 
formed by  making  a long  oblong  pile  of  the  broken  ore,  with 
intervening  layers  of  small  coal,  forming  a heap  about  30  feet 
long,  15  feet  broad,  and  five  feet  high, — sloping  at  the  top  like 
the  ridge  of  a house.  There  is  a thick  layer  of  coal  at  the 
bottom,  which  is  kindled  when  the  pile  is  completed;  the 
whole  is  gradually  ignited,  and  then  left  to  burn  for  five  or 
six  days,  and  when  cool  the  ore  is  ready  for  the  smelting- 
furnace.  The  roasted  ore  has  changed  its  colour  Irom  grey  to 
red,  brown,  or  blackish-brown ; has  parted  with  its  carboitic 
acid  gas,  as  well  as  the  sulphur,  and  otlier  inflammable  sub- 
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stances  it  may  have  contained,  and  lias  lust  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  its  weight. 

The  furnace  is  usually  a square  pyramidal  tower  of  strong 
masonry,  or  brick-work,  from  40  to  60  feet  high,  similar  to  the 
annexed  ligure  : — 


When  first  kindled  the  fire  is  made  at  the  bottom  of  the 
interior  cavity,  which  is  gradually  filled  with  a mixture  of 
ore,  coke,  and  limestone,  in  the  proportions  of  four  of  coke, 
rather  more  than  three  of  ore,  and  one  of  limestone.  The 
heat  is  lurged  by  compressed  air  being  forced  through  tubes  in 
the  sides  into  tlie  cavity,  by  means  of  powerful  bellows  worked 
by  a steam-engine.  The  mixture  is  in  a highly  healed  state 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  funiace,  and  gradually  sinks  to  that 
part  where  the  heat,  urged  by  the  blast,  is  most  intense,  and 
then  it  becomes  in  a state  of  serai-fusion.  Here  the  more 
complete  decomposition  takes  place}  and  the  mass  being  now 
fluid  the  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  allowed  to  run 
out  from  time  to  time  by  opening  an  aperture  left  for  tlie  pur- 
pose. Ibis  is  cast“ii'ony  and  the  ore  yields  on  an  average  about 
30  per  cent,  of  it.  It  is  conducted  into  moulds,  made  with 
dry  sand,  on  the  ground  near  the  oriflee,  for  the  various  things 
made  of  cast-iron, — from  vast  beams,  wheels,  and  cylinders  of 
steam-engines,  to  the  smallest  articles  of  domestic  use  j or  it  is 
conducted  into  moulds  for  the  bars  of  pig-irouy — the  form  in 
which  cast-iron  is  sold  as  a raw  material.  The  term  “ pig- 
iron  * was  given  by  the  workmen.  The  metal  is  run  oil’  into 
a main  channel,  which  they  call  the  sowy  and  the  bars  at  right 
angles  to  it  they  liken  to  pigs  sucking  the  teats  of  the  sow. 
As  the  ore  sinks  down  a fresh  supply  is  poured  in  at  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  which  is  kept  constantly  going,  and  is  never 
allowed  to  cool  unless  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  or  when  it  is 
blown  out,  as  it  is  termed,  by  a stoppage  of  the  works. 

The  coal  is  not  used  as  it  comes  from  the  pit,  but  is  first 
brought  to  the  state  of  coke,  or  mineral  charcoal,  which  is 
done  by  a process  very  similar  to  that  employed  for  making 
charcoal  from  wood  ; — the  coal  being  brought  to  a retl  heat, 
in  heaps  so  covered  as  to  prevent  free  exposure  to  the  air,  ami 
thus  tlie  bitumen  is  driven  oil',  leaving  a cinder  behind  like 
that  which  remains  in  the  retorts  used  at  the  gas-works.  The 
coke  serves  not  only  as  a fuel  for  producing  the  heat,  but 
performs  other  important  functions,  for  it  attracts  the  oxygen 
Irora  the  ore,  and  enters  into  combiimtimi  with  the  iron  in  the 
state  of  pure  carbon. 

The  purpose  of  adding  the  limestone  is  to  facilitate  tjie 
melting  of  the  ore,  the  li,„e  acting  the  part  of  a/i/x,  as  it  is 
termed,  from  JluxuSy  a Latin  word  signifying  a flowing  or 
streaming,  llicrc  are  certain  mineral  substances  which, 
singly,  will  resist  the  action  of  the  mo^t  violent  heat,  but 
wlien  mixed  together  become  fusible  at  comiiarativcly  low 


temperatures.  Tlius  silica,  or  the  eartli  of  flints,  it  infusible 
in  u very  intense  heat,  but  on  tiie  addition  of  a portion  of  the 
mineral  alkali  soda,  it  melts  readily  at  a low  beat,  and  forms 
gloss.  The  limestone  acts  upon  the  eartlis  of  flint  and  clay, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ore,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  soda  acts  in  making  glass  from  sand,  and  thus  a fluid 
is  obtained } and  as  the  ]>articles  in  tlie  liquid  mixture  have 
free  motion,  the  heavier  ones,  that  is  the  iron,  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  lighter  earthy  matter  rises  to  the  top,  and 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  iron,  forming  what  is  called 
“slag.”  Any  one  passing  by  an  iron-work  roust  liave  noticed 
the  hea{)8  of  glassy-looking  matter  of  various  colours  thrown 
aside  as  rubbish,  which  is  often  used  for  mending  the  roads 
in  the  iieiglibourhood  : — this  is  tbe  slag. 

An  improvement  has  lately  been  introduced,  which  is  of 
immense  advantage  by  materially  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
smelting.  This  consists  in  sending  in  a blast  of  Ao/,  instead  of 
cold,  air.  When  a blast  of  cold  air  is  thrown  in,  a great  part 
of  tbe  heat  of  the  furnace  is  absorbed  by  the  cold  air,  and 
therefore  a large  amount  of  the  fuel  is  wasted.  Now  it  has 
been  found  by  experiment  that  tlie  coal  neceaiary  to  heat  the 
air  before  it  is  thrown  into  the  furnace  is  very  considerably  less 
than  that  which  is  required  to  aflTord  the  coke  necessary  to  heat 
it  after  it  is  thrown  in.  Some  successful  experiments  bare 
also  been  made  for  smelting  with  the  coal,  and  thus  saviiig  the 
waste  of  converting  it  into  coke. 

Cast-iron,  or  pig-iron,  or  crude-iron,  for  it  is  known  by  all 
these  names,  contains  usually  about  one  forty-third  part  of  its 
weight  of  carbon,  which  it  obtains  from  the  coke,  or  charcoal, 
ill  the  process  of  smelting.  The  quantity  of  carbon  depends 
a good  deal  upon  the  quality  of  the  fuel ; and  if  cast-iron  be 
exposed  in  a melted  state  for  a length  of  time  to  charcoal,  and 
free  access  of  oxygen  be  prevented,  the  iron  will  absorb  so 
much  carbon  os  to  be  converted  into  plumbic,  or  that  sub- 
stance commonly  called  hlack-lcud,  of  which  pencils  are  made, 
but  which  has  not  a particle  of  lead  in  iU  composition.  Cast- 
iron  is  neither  ductile  nor  malleable,  and  it  is  very  brittle, 
and  it  melts  with  such  facility  at  a red  heat  tliat  it  cannot  be 
welded,  whereas  pure  iron  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  of  the 
metals.  It  can  be  fused  to  such  a degree  of  liquidity  that  it 
may  be  poured  into  very  minute  cavities,  as  we  sec  by  those 
beautiful  ornaments,  of  tlie  most  delicate  forms,  manufactured 
at  Berlin,  and  at  Sain,  near  Neuwied,  on  the  Rhine. 

To  convert  cast-iron  into  malleable  or  bar-iron,  it  is  again 
melted  in  a furnace,  and  run  out  into  moulds,  when  the  im- 
purities, which  usually  consist  of  earthy  matter  and  oxidized 
iron,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  taken  off.  When  it  becomes 
solid  the  process  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  until  Uie  iron, 
when  stirred  in  the  furnace,  instead  of  being  liquid,  clots  toge- 
ther into  soft,  pasty  lumps.  In  tliis  state,  moderate-sized 
masses  are  taken  out  and  are  beaten,  under  an  enormous  ham- 
mer, moveil  by  steam-power,  called  the  “ forge-hammer,” 
into  cakes  about  an  inch  thick.  These  cakes  are  subjected  to 
a strong  heat  in  aiiotlicr  kind  of  furnace,  and,  wlieu  soAened, 
one  of  them  is  taken  out  and  beaten  into  a short  bar,  wliich  is 
then  welded  to  onotlier  of  the  cakes,  wiiich  is  beaten  out  in  the 
same  way,  and  thus  by  additions  the  bar  is  made  of  the  de- 
sired leiigtli.  Tlie  whole  bar  is  tlien  put  again  into  the  fur- 
nace, softened,  and  again  beaten  under  the  forge-hammer;  and, 
when  that  process  is  finished,  it  is  common  bar  or  malleable 
iron.  It  has  now  lust  all  the  cot  bon,  oxygen,  and  earthy  ingre- 
dients which  existed  in  the  cast-iron,  and  the  mure  com- 
plete (he  6C|>aration  from  these,  the  better  is  the  iron.  In  place 
of  being  brittle  and  easily  fusible,  it  has  become  possessed  of 
great  tenacity,  ductility,  and  malleability ; and  one  of  the 
chief  tests  of  iU  purity  is  its  power  of  resisting  a very  violent 
heat  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  fusion. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  smelted  with  coke  from  clay-iron- 
stone, although  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  is  for  many 
purposes  much  inferior  to  Uic  beat  qualities  from  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russia,  The  diflcrence  depends  partly,  perhaps, 
on  the  difleifiit  nature  of  the  licst  ores  in  these  countries,  but 
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chietly  on  account  of  wood-charcoal  being  used  in  all  the 
processes,  from  tlie  first  smelting  of  the  ore  to  its  conversion 
into  bar-iron.  It  is  said,  however,  that,  although  iron  made 
by  wood-charcoal  is  better  fi>r  malleable  iron  and  steel,  it  is 
nut  so  good  for  casting  as  that  made  with  coke. 

Previously  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
ore  was  entirely  smelted  with  wood.  In  that  part  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England  called  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  the  strata  contain  iron  ores  of  diflerent 
qualities  in  considerable  abundance;  and,  where  wood  was 
plentiful,  there  were  many  furnaces  in  that  district.  These 
were  of  course  abandoned  when  the  cheaper  method  of  smelt- 
ing with  pit-coal  was  discovered.  All  the  iron  made  in  France 
at  the  present  time  is  smelted  with  wood,  the  coiisumptiou  of 
which  has  been  so  great  os  materially  to  raise  the  price  of 
fuel  throughout  the  country. 

The  discovery  of  smelting  iron  with  pit-coal  was  made  by 
one  Dudley,  about  the  year  1619;  but  many  years  elapsed 
before  it  was  generally  adopted.  The  manufacture  of  iron  did 
not  rise  into  vciy  great  importance  until  after  tlie  discoveries 
of  Watt  iu  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  when  that 
power  w'as  applied  to  produce  the  blast  in  the  furnace;  for 
then  furnaces  could  be  erected  wherever  the  ore  and  the  coals 
were  found,  although  there  were  no  streams  of  water  to  impel 
the  machinery.  From  that  time  the  manufacture  has  been 
steadily  progressive,  and  more  iron  is  now  made  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  Tlie  produce 
of  all  the  furnaces  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  1,000,000 
tons. 

The  great  seats  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  are, 
— the  Staffordshire,  a few  miles  north  of  Birmingham,  around 
W'alsall,  Bilston,  and  Dudley; — the  South  W'^ales,  around 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  iu  Glamorganshire,  and  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  on  the  borders  of  W'ales; — and  the  Shropshire,  in  and 
around  Colebrook  Dale.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  many 
considerable  works  in  diflerent  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire. One  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  establishments 
is  that  of  the  Carron  AVorks,  near  Falkirk,  in  Stirlingshire; 
and  there  are  several  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  Clay- 
ironstone  is  found  associated  with  tlie  coal-measures  ot  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  coal-fields,  but  not  iu  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  it  worth  while  to  erect  any  great  works. 

In  that  part  of  North  Lancashire  called  Furness,  and  prin- 
cipally around  Ulverstone,  an  ore  of  iron  is  found,  which  is  a 
compound  of  about  65  per  cent,  of  iron,  30  of  oxygen,  and  a 
small  admixture  of  earthy  ingredients.  It  is  usually  of  a 
fibrous  structure,  and  of  a red  colour,  with  a semi-metallic 
lustre,  and  is  called  by  mineralogists  “ hsemutite,’*  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  “ blood.”  It  is  also  called  “ blood- 
stone,'’ which  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  arts ; it 
is  used  for  making  burnishing  tools,  and,  when  ground  to  a fine 
powder,  it  is  extensively  employed  as  a polishing  material  by 
most  workers  in  metal.  A considerable  part  of  the  ore  is  still 
smelted  with  wood-charcoal,  and  produces  a very  valuable 
quality  of  metal : a great  part  of  the  best  plate-iron  and  iron- 
wire  is  made  from  it. 

Magnetical  iron  ore  is  so  called  from  its  being  not  only  at- 
tractable by  the  magnet,  but  as  possessing  itself  polarity.  It  is 
composed  of  about  70  per  cent,  of  pure  iron  and  30  per  cent,  of 
oxygen ; but  the  ore  is  seldom  entirely  free  from  foreign  ingredi- 
enU.  The  best  Swedish  iron  is  made  from  this  ore,  and  the  most 
celebrated  mine  of  it  is  at  Dannemoro,  about  30  miles  north 
ofUpsala,  which  has  been  worked  for  more  tliaii  300  years. 
The  ore,  after  being  roasted,  is  put  into  a furnace,  with  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  charcoal ; but  the  addition  of  limestone  is 
seldom  necessary,  because  lime  exists  already  iu  the  ore.  Tlio 
cast-iron  obtained  by  this  process  is  as  white  as  silver,  com- 
pletely crystallized,  extremely  hard  and  brittle,  and  incapable 
of  being  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  in  that  state.  It  is  not 
liable  to  rust,  and,  indeed,  tins  is  a quality  which  Damiemora 
iron  possesses  both  in  the  state  of  cast  and  of  malleable  iron.  It 
is  much  less  liable  to  rust  than  any  other  kind  of  iron  whatever. 


This  cast-iron  is  reduced  'to  malleable  iron  by  heating  it  in  a 
bed  of  charcoal  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  hammering  it  out  into 
bars  while  hot." — (Dr.  Thomson.)  Another  great  mine  of 
magnetical  iron-ore  is  in  the  Mountain  Taberg,  in  Sweden, 
situated  a little  to  the  soutli  of  the  great  lake  AV  etter,  due  west 
from  Gothenburg.  The  uppermost  bed  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  370  feet  thick,  has  been  wrought  for  nearly  300  years. 
There  were,  in  1812,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  176  iron 
mines  in  different  parts  of  Sweden;  but  many  of  them  must 
be  very  insignificant,  as  the  total  produce  iu  that  year  was  only 
65,000  tons. 

There  are  a few  other  ores  of  iron  wliich  are  smelted  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  metal,  the  variations  chiefly  depending 
on  the  different  proportions  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  the 
earthy  ingredients  with  which  it  is  combined.  There  are  other 
ores  which  are  applied  to  diflerent  purposes  in  the  arts.  One 
of  the  most  common  of  these  is  that  which  is  called  “pyrites," 
which  is  a combination  of  the  iron  with  sulphur.  The  shining 
metallic  bodies  resembling  brass,  frequently  seen  in  common 
blue  roofing-slate,  are  iron-pyrites.  In  some  situations,  espe- 
cially when  found  in  the  coal-measures,  this  ore  is  very  liable 
to  decomposition  by  the  action  of  tlie  air  and  moisture.  In 
the  act  of  decomposition  heat  is  generated,  and  makes  it 
advance  more  rapidly.  This  decomposition  is  also  efl’ected 
designedly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  produce,  which  is 
the  salt  called  “ sulphate  of  iron,"  or  green  vitriol.  The  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  is  this : the  sulphur  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  of  tlie  water,  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
produced  (or  oil  of  vitriol,  as  the  old  chemiste  used  to  call  it, 
and  as  it  is  still  called  in  the  arts) ; and  the  acid  thus  formed 
combines  with  the  iron.  A\'hen  the  decomposition  is  effected, 
tlie  mixture  is  thrown  info  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphate 
of  iron ; and,  by  carefully  pouring  ofl'  the  clear  solution  and 
subsequent  evaporations,  the  green  cystallized  salt  is  obtained, 
Mr.  Aikin  states  that,  in  tlie  Vale  of  Conwy,  in  Caernarvon- 
shire, iron-pyrites  is  decomposed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  sulphur  from  it;  and  that  the  iron,  which  is  converted  by 
the  process  into  red  ochre,  is  sold  for  common  paint  and  other 
purposes.  The  pencils  said  to  be  reJrlead  are  made  from  a soft 
ore  of  iron  :-that  which  is  called  “ reddle,"  or  red  chalk,  is  a 
compound  of  oxide  of  iron  and  the  earth  of  clay ; but  neither 
contain  lead,  any  more  than  the  so-called  black-lead  does. 


Copper. 

After  iron,  copper  is  of  all  metallic  bodies  the  most  ^ne- 
rally  useful.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  products  of  the 
mines  of  the  United  Kingdom.  With  the  exception  of  the  rare 
metal  titanium,  it  is  the  only  metallic  substance  of  a red  co- 
lour. Its  specific  gravity  is  8-89.  It  can  only  be  melted  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  but  is  more  fusible  than  iron ; it  may 
be  beat  into  thin  leaves,  and,  next  to  iron,  possesses  the  greatest 
tenacity  of  all  the  metals,  for  a wire  one  eight-hundredth  par 
of  ail  inch  iu  tliickiicss  will  support  a weiglit  of  302  Ihs.  with- 
out breaking.  Its  hardness  is  greater  tlian  that  of  either  go 
or  silver ; it  is  the  most  sonorous  of  all  metals,  and  is  therefore 
used  for  making  many  wind  iiistrumenU  ">‘1 

pable  of  forming  alloys  with  otlier  nieta  s,  but  m that  combi- 

iiation  remarkalilc  changes  sometimes  take  place  Thus,  when 
alloyed  with  tin,  whicl.  is  also  a ductile  meta  , the  mixture 
(hell-metal)  is  quite  brittle ; on  the  otl.er  hand  when  united 
with  sine,  which  is  a Inittle  metal,  Uie  mixture  (brass)  is  nearly 
OS  ductile  as  the  pure  copper. 

Copper  is  found  in  a state  of  purity,  and  aUo  in  combina- 
tion witli  otlicr  mineral  substances,  constituting  a great  variety 
of  ores.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes  : in  the 
one,  the  copper  is  combined  with  sulpliur  and  otlier  metals  in 
various  proportions,  or  with  oxygen  ; in  the  otlier  class  it  is  m 
the  state  of  an  oxide  combined  with  acids  and  with  water. 
The  following  tables  sliow  the  great  variety  of  composition  in 
tlie  ores  of  this  metal.  The  figures  express  tlie  number  of 
grains  of  the  substance  at  tlie  head  of  the  column  w ic  are 
contained  in  a hundred  grains  of  tlie  ore. 
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Native  copper  is  of  common  occurrence,  but  seldom  in 
large  quantities  in  one  spot.  The  finest  specimens  are  brought 
from  the  mines  of  Siberia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  from  Hungary,  and  Saxony,  and  very  good  speci- 
mens are  occasionally  met  with  in  Cornwall.  It  is  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  Brazil,  and  also  in  Japan,  and  it  is 
obtained  rather  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Copper  Mine 
River,  and  in  other  parts  of  North  America. 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  copper  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  those  ores  in  which  the  metal  is  combined  with  sulphur 
and  iron,  and  the  yellow  copper  ore  is  the  most  abundant  of 
these.  The  other  combinations  of  the  metal  frequently  ac- 
company the  sulphurets,  but  are  rarely  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  smelted  by  tliemselves.  The  quantity  of  cop- 
per contained  in  the  sulphurets  is  very  variable,  on  account  of 
the  intermixture  of  stony  and  otlier  foreign  ingredients.  In 
some  mines  the  ore  does  not  contain  above  3 per  cent,  of  pure 
copper,  and  yet  it  pays  for  working.  The  poorer  kinds  of  ore 
are  chiefly  sulphurets  of  iron,  or  iron-pyrites,  containing  cop- 
per ; the  richer  kinds  are  sulphurets  of  copper,  or  copper- 
pyrites,  mixed  with  iron  and  arsenic  in  different  proportions. 

A considerable  quantity  of  copper  is  obtained  from  springs 
containing  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  in  solution, 
which  are  frequent  in  copper-mines,  or  in  hills  where  the  sul- 
phuret  occurs,  tlie  decomposition  of  the  ore  by  the  action  of  the 
air  and  of  water  changing  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid, 
which  enters  into  a new  combination  with  the  metal.  The 
copper  is  obtained  by  immersing  plates  of  old  iron  in  the 
fluid  : the  acid  having  a stronger  attraction  for  iron  than  for 
copper,  quits  the  latter  and  combines  witli  the  iron,  leaving 
the  metallic  copper  on  the  surface  of  the  iron  plates,  and  it  is 
then  scraped  off. 

The  great  deposits  of  this  metal  occur  in  the  older  rocks, 
both  in  the  sedimentary  strata  and  in  the  granites,  porphyries, 
and  traps  ; and  it  has  been  met  with  in  minute  quantity  in  the 
lava  of  existing  volcanoes.  Coinwall,  which  is  the  greatest 
copper  country  in  the  world,  is  composed  entirely  of  rocks  of 
the  primary  or  oldest  transition  classes,  chiefly  slate  associated 
with  granite  and  jiorphyry.  The  slate  is  called  killaa  in  the 
country,  the  granite  yrowan,  and  the  name  tlcan,  although 
more  particularly  given  to  porphyry,  is  applied  also  to  any 
other  rock  which  is  found  in  the  killas  or  granite  ; so  that  a 
Ime-gramcd  granite  is  often  called  elvan  if  it  traverse  the 
ordinary  granite  of  the  country. 

The  copper  ore  is  found  in  veins  composed  of  a mixture  of 
the  ore  with  quartz  or  floor  s,xir,  or  both,  which  occur  for  tlie 
most  part  m the  killas,  generally  a greenish  argillaceous  slate, 
and  vein,  which  have  been  worked  in  the  killas  have  been  often 
fol  owed  into  the  granite,  without  any  change  in  their  magni- 
tude, richness,  or  general  composition,  although  for  the  most 
part  a change  takes  place  in  tlie  quality  of  the  vein  when  it 


pasiics  from  one  rock  into  anotner.  If  wc  4uppo*e  a voffical 
•ection  to  be  made  of  a country  compoted  |jartly  of  granite,  and 
interiected  by  mineral  veini,  it  would  present  an  appearance 
similar  to  the  following  figure^ 


where  a is  the  unstratified  granite,  and  b the  strata  of  slate,  in 
which  the  continuity  is  broken  by  veins  filled  up  with  various 
minerals,  different  from  either  the  slate  or  the  granite.  It  is 
evident  that  the  substance  of  the  veins  is  of  posterior  formation 
to  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  contained.  It  frequently  happens 
that  one  series  of  veins  intersects  another  series,  where  one  vein 
has  evidently  been  formed  after  others,  because  it  intersects 
them. 

The  courses  of  mineral  veins  are  extremely  irr^nlar,  and 
hence  the  hazardous  nature  of  mining  adventures. 

Copper  ore  is  also  found  in  the  mountain  limestone,  as  im 
Staffordshire  (O,  diagram,  p.  235),  but  very  sparingly.  In  Eng- 
land none  of  the  superior  strata  contain  more  than  occasional 
traces  of  copper  ores,  but  in  Germany  there  are  beds  of  what  is^ 
there  termed  kupjerschiejer,  or  copper  slate,  which  occupy  tbe 
same  position  in  the  order  of  stratification  as  the  red  marl,  K, 
of  tlie  series  of  sedimentary  deposits  in  England,  and  from  that 
slate  a considerable  quantity  of  copper  is  obtained. 

The  county  of  Cornwall  alone  produces  more  of  this  metal 
than  all  the  other  mines  of  Europe  put  together ; but  copper- 
mines  were  wrought  in  Germany  and  Sweden  several  centuries 
before  those  of  Cornwall  were  opened.  There  are  no  remains 
whatever  of  tJie  operations  of  the  Romans  in  any  of  the  copper- 
mines  of  Coniwall.  The  copper^re  of  Coniwall  prior  to  the 
year  1700  was  principally,,  if  not  wholly,  derived  from  the 
tin-mines,  or  at  least  from  mines  which  were  originally  wrought 
for  tin.  Copper  was  largely  imported  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  it  was  not  until  about  tlie  year  1720 
that  this  country  supplied  itself  with  this  metal  from  its  own 
mines.  The  copper  money  of  Great  Britain  was  not  coined 
from  British  copper  until  the  year  1717.  It  was  not  till  the 
latter  end  of  tlie  seventeenth  century  (hat  mines  were  first  set  at 
work  in  Cornwall  purposely  for  copper.  At  the  revolution  of 
1G8S  the  crown  gave  up  all  claims  to  the  ores  of  what  were 
termed  the  igncAle  metals,  and  in  consequence  of  tliis  brighter 
prospect  of  realizing  profits,  large  capitals  became  invested  in 
milling  speculations  in  Cornwall  soon  after  that  period.  They 
have  been  carried  on  with  groat  enterprise  and  increasing  skill 
from  that  time,  esi>ecially  in  later  years,  during  which  vast 
improvements  have  taken  place,  especially  in  the  machinery 
cm[)loyed  for  raising  the  ore  and  carrying  off  the  water  from, 
great  dejitlis. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall  lie  between 
the  town  of  Truro  and  the  louid's  End.  The  most  important 
arc  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Redruth.  There  arc  three  systems 
of  veins,  or  lodes,  as  they  are  called  in  the  country  : the  oldest 
and  (he  most  numerous  run  in  a direction  from  east  lowest; 
the  next  series  run  from  south-east  to  north-west;  and  Uie 
third  scries,  which  are  only  known  to  be  of  a more  modem 
formation  because  they  cut  through  the  others,  have  also  an. 
cast  and  rvest  direction.  These  vciiw  for  the  most  |»art  incline 
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at  a coiisiilcrable  angle.  Tlie  caat  ami  west  veins  usually  dip 
to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  uhoul  70“ ; but  sometimes  at  so  low 
nil  angle  as  35°.  Scarcely  an  instance  has  occiirreil  of  a vein 
having  been  found  to  terminate  downwards,  or,  as  tlie  miner's 
phrase  is,  being  cut  out  in  depth.  MTien  tlie  working  of  a 
mine  is  given  up,  it  is  in  general  cither  on  account  of  its 
poverty  or  of  the  expense  of  sinking  to  a greater  depth  being 
more  than  the  produce  would  justify.  The  average  width  of 
these  metalliferous  veins  is  not  more  than  three  feet,  and  they 
are  considered  to  be  large  if  they  are  six  feet  wide.  Instances, 
however,  occur  of  veins  of  nine  and  twelve  feet ; and  in  one 
mine,  called  RelistiaiiMine,  there  were  parts  of  the  vein  which 
were  thirty  feet  wide.  The  veins  of  more  modern  formation 
are,  in  general,  wider  than  the  oldest  east  and  west  veins. 
Their  length  is  very  various  : the  cast  and  west  veins  have 
been  traced  for  seven  miles,  but  they  do  not  extend  in  general 
farther  than  from  one  to  two  miles.  Many  remarkable  pbeiio- 
meiia  occur  at  the  intersection  of  the  dill'erent  series  of  veins, 
such  os  the  older  vein  becoming  richer  on  each  side  of  the  in- 
tersecting vein,  and  sometimes  becoming  richer  on  one  side  and 
barren  on  the  other. 

There  are  at  present  about  eighty  copper-mines  worked  in 
Cornwall,  some  of  which  yield  no  mure  than  about  half  a ton 
of  pure  copper  annually,  while  others  yield  above  1900  tons. 
The  mine  of  Dolcoath  has  workings  at  1308  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  Consolidated  Mines  are  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive in  any  part  of  Europe.*  They  are  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Gwennap,  about  three  miles  east  oflledyuth,  along  the  brow 
of  a range  of  steep  hills,  and  occupy  an  area  of  about  800 
acres.  The  site  is  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  shaft  is  1310  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  1052  feet  from  the  surface,  being  the  deepest 
excavation  in  Great  Uritain.  The  principal  lodes  are  fiom 
2 to  8 feet  wide,  with  branches  from  them  varying  from 
12  to  IS  inches  in  width.  There  are  vertical  shafts,  or  pits, 
sunk  upon  the  different  lodes,  which  in  the  aggregate  exceed 
20  miles  of  perirendicular  excavation  over  the  whole  area;  and 
the  aggregate  extent  of  the  levels,  or  ways,  driven  in  all  direc- 
tions from  these  shafts,  is  about  47  miles.  “ The  enormous 
power  of  machinery,  employed  on  this  concern  for  drainage 
and  other  purposes,  greatly  exceeds  any  similar  combination  in 
the  whole  world,  and  forms  an  uii))aralleled  example  of  me- 
chanical skill  and  ingenuity  as  applied  to  mining  on  its  most 
extensive  scale.  This  machinery  consists  of  8 very  large 
steam-engines,  employed  in  pumping,  their  dimensions  vary- 
ing from  90  to  65-inch  cylinders a smaller  engine,  of  30- 
inch  cylinder,  used  for  the  same  purpose ; — 8 steam-engines, 
of  about  20-inch  cylinder,  employed  in  drawing  ore  and  vein 
stuff;— being  altogether  17  steam-engines,  of  which  4 are  the 
largest  ever  erected.  There  is  also  a water-wheel,  12  feet  in 
diameter,  employed  in  pumping;  another,  30  feet  in  diameter, 
for  driving  machinery  ; and  4 smaller  ones,  for  stamping  and 
other  purposes ; altogether  6 in  number.  Several  borse-whiras 
are  also  employed.  Calculating  the  force  constantly  exerted 
by  this  stuiwndous  accumulation  of  mechanical  power,  when 
working  at  a modenate  rate,  it  may  be  stated  as  equivalent  to 
the  work  of  from  900  to  1000  horses;  which,  however,  is  by 
no  me.ans  the  extent  of  its  i>ower.  Supposing  that  it  were  pos- 
sible to  employ  animal  power,  three  relays  of  horses  would  be 
required  in  the  21  hours,  besides  an  extra  stock  for  casualties, 
making  the  actual  number  of  horses  to  which  the  engine-power 
at  the  Consolidated  Mines  is  equivalent  at  least  that  of  3000 
horses.  It  should,  however,  be  taken  info  account  that  horses' 
IKjwer,  so  termed  by  engineers,  considerably  exceeds  the  strength 
of  an  ordinary  horse  (according  to  some  authorities  by  one- 
third);  and,  bearing  tliis  in  mind,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  engine-power  employed  in  these  mines  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  work  of  1000  horses;  and. 
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were  it  excrtcil  to  Its  full  extent,  to  tliat  of  from  7000  to  POOO 
liorses.  Tlie  amount  of  human  laliour  is  proportioned  to  tlie 
power  of  the  machinery ; the  immher  of  persons  usually  em- 
ployed being  about  2400,  independent  of  the  numerous  chiss 
who  derive  support  in  an  indirect  maimer  from  these  mines.” 
I'lie  ore  is  chiefly  that  variety  called  “ yellow  copper-ore and 
the  average  quantity  of  line  copper  annually  produced  was,  up 
to  1R31,  about  1300  tons,  or  about  one*ninth  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  this  metal  annually  furnished  by  Great  Britain.  Since 
then  the  quantity  has  considerably  increased. 

Several  of  the  Cornish  mines  are  worhed  under  the  sea;  as 
in  the  parisli  of  St.  Just,  where  the  entrance  to  them  is  almost 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  termination  of  the  land,  and 
the  workings  extend  from  the  vertical  shaft  far  under  the  beil 
of  the  ocean.  Botallock  mine  has  been  wrought  under  the  sea 
from  a very  remote  period. 

The  ore,  when  brought  to  the  surface,  is  separated  into  dif- 
ferent lieaps,  according  to  its  richness,  and  then  the  lumps  of 
pure  ore  are  broken  into  fragments,  about  the  size  of  a hazel- 
nut, and  that  which  is  mixed  with  other  subsbinces  is  broken 
still  smaller  and  thrown  into  sieves,  which  are  shaken  under 
the  surface  of  water,  whereby  the  lighter  impurities  are  washed 
away  and  the  heavier  ore  remains.  Tliis  operation  of  prepar- 
ing the  ore  for  the  furnace  is  however  moditied  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore. 

The  ore  so  prepared  is  sold  to  the  smelters.  Nearly  all  the 
copper-ores  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  purchased  at  present 
by  ten  ]>rivate  mercantile  establishments.  A list  is  published 
annually  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  of  the  produce  of  the  mines, 
and  of  the  amount  purchased  by  each  of  these  companies ; and 
in  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1834,  tlieir  xjurchases 
amounted  to  1,031,722/. 

The  ores  are  conveyed  from  Cornwall  to  Wales  to  be 
smelted,  on  account  of  the  abundant  supply  and  clieapncss  of 
coal  there;  the  vessels  which  take  the  ore  come  back  loaded 
with  coal  for  the  steam-engines  of  the  mines.  The  princij)al 
smelting-works  are  situated  on  tlie  coast  of  Glamorganshire, 
from  Swansea  to  Neath,  and  chiefly  near  tliese  towns. 

The  comjionent  jiarts  of  the  copper-ores,  when  brought  fo 
the  smelting  works,  are  copper,  iron,  and  sulplmr,  and  from 
CO  to  70  per  cent,  of  eartliy  matter;  besides  these,  there  are 
often  admixtures  of  tin  and  arsenic.  The  average  xiroduce 
in  pure  copper  may  be  stated  at  about  8 jier  cent.  Tlie 
processes  in  a coxiper-smelting  work  are  simjile,  consisting  of 
alternate  calcinations  and  fusions.  Two  kinds  of  furnaces  are 
used,  ofdiflerent  constructions,  the  one  for  calcining,  the  other 
for  melting.  Tlie  various  qualities  of  ore  received  from  the 
mines  arc  mixed  and  smelled  together,  for  it  is  found  that  ore 
of  one  quality  acts  as  a flux  for  that  of  another  quality.  The 
inoccsses  ai*e  conducted  in  the  following  order: — 

1.  The  ores  are  calcined. 

2.  The  calcined  ore  is  melted. 

3.  Tlie  metallic  mixture  from  jirocess  2 is  calcined. 

4.  The  calcined  coarse  metal  from  process  3 nielled. 

5.  The  purer  metal  from  process  4 calcined, 

fi.  The  metal  calcined  in  process  5 melted. 

7.  The  copper  from  process  0 roasted. 

8,  Coarse  or  blistered  copjicr  refined. 

In  the  calcining  inoccsses  the  volatile  matter,  viz.  the 
sulphur,  is  expelled,  and  the  iron  is  oxidized,  the  general 
lusibility  of  tlie  mass  being  thereby  increased.  In  the  melting 
processes  the  metallic  oxides  and  earthy  matters,  being  specific- 
ally lighter,  float  on  the  surface,  and  arc  skimmed  off  as 
slags. 

The  charge  of  the  calcining  furnace,  in  process  1,  is  from 
three  to  tlirce  and  u holt  tons  of  ore,  and  the  calcining  lasts 
twelve  hours,  the  mass  being  frequently  stirred  to  exiwsc  fresli 
surfaces.  In  the  2nd  process  the  melted  matter  is  let  out  at  a 
hole  oijened  in  the  side  of  the  furnace  into  an  adjoining  pit 
filled  with  water,  when  it  becomes  granulated,  that  is,  cools  in 
the  form  of  coarse  grains,  which  are  collected  in  a pan  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern.  Ju  this  slate  it  contains  about  one-third 
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pirt  of  copper,  the  rest  being  iron  ami  sulphur.  Ti»e  graimlated 
metal  is  subjected  to  calciimtioiis  and  fusions,  alternately,  as 
above  described,  until  it  comes  to  the  7lh  process,  or  roasting. 
The  ore  lias  now  been  advanced  so  far  towards  rerming  as  to 
contain  from  80  to  00  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  It  bos  been 
run  ofl'  from  process  0 iu  bars,  which  are  piled  up  in  another 
furnace,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  strongly  lieated  air,  the 
temperature  being  gradually  raised  to  the  melting  point,  and 
thus  the  expulsion  of  the  volatile  impurities  is  completed. 
This  operation  lasts  from  12  to  21  hours,  and  towards  the  end 
of  it  the  metal  is  fused,  and  runs  off  into  moulds  formed  in 
beds  of  sand.  These  bars,  when  cooled,  are  found  to  be  covered 
with  black  blisters,  and  this  is  what  is  called  blistered  copper, 
whicb  is  subjected  to  the  last  process,  or  tlie  relining.  In  this 
the  bars  are  put  into  the  refining  furnace,  and  gradually 
melted ; the  surface  of  the  metal  is  covered  with  charcoal ; and 
a pole,  commonly  of  birch-wood,  is  then  held  in  the  liquid 
metal,  which  causes  considerable  ebullition,  owing  to  the  evo- 
lution of  gaseous  matter  ; and  this  operation  of  poling  is  con- 
tinued until  the  refiner  ascertains,  by  various  trials,  that  the 
copper  is  in  the  proper  state  of  purity  and  malleability.  When 
lie  is  satisfied  of  this,  the  melted  copper  is  taken  out  in  iron 
ladles,  coated  with  clay,  and  poured  into  moulds,  forming 
cakes  twelve  inches  by  eighteen,  the  form  required  by  the 
manufacturer  for  ordinary  purposes.  When  the  copper  is  to 
be  used  for  making  brass,  the  metal  is  poured  from  the  ladle 
into  another  ladle  pierced  in  the  bottom  with  holes,  and  sup- 
ported over  a cistern  of  water,  when  the  copper  consolidates  in 
coarse  grains  like  shot.  At  many  smelting-liouses  there  are 
rolling-mills,  where  the  cakes  of  copper  are  manufactured  into 
sheets  and  sheathing  for  ships. 

There  are  copper-mines  in  other  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom besides  Cornwall ; but  their  aggregate  produce  is  less 
than  one-fifth  of  that  of  Cornwall  alone.  The  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  copper-mines  out  of  Cornwall  was  that 
called  the  “ Parys  Mine,”  near  Amlwch,  iu  the  northern  part 
of  the  island  of  Anglesea.  It  was  in  1768  tliat  the  vast  trea- 
sure was  discovered,  which  added  immense  wealth  to  the 
family  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and  raised  to  vast  opulence 
the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  lived  upon  a small  curacy  in  the  eastern  comer  of 
Anglesea,  but  was  part  proprietor  of  this  mountain.  “ The 
quantity  of  copper,”  says  Mr.  Hawkins,  “ which  this  single 
mine  poured  into  the  market  for  twelve  years  iu  succession, 
from  1773  to  1785,  made  such  an  impression  as  to  lower  the 
price  of  that  metal  throughout  Europe,  and  to  threaten  the 
ruin  of  all  the  poorer  mines  of  the  kingdom.”  About  the  year 
1785  the  annual  produce  of  the  mine  amounted  to  3000  tons 
of  copper,  and  in  that  year  the  aggregate  produce  of  all  the 
mines  of  Cornwall  was  not  more  than  4134  tons.  Ten  years 
afterwards,  however,  it  had  fallen  ofi’  more  than  a third  j and 
in  1817  it  did  not  yield  more  than  350  tons.  Shortly  after- 
wards, by  the  able  management  of  Mr.  A'ivian,  the  produce 
was  raised  to  more  than  600  tons  ; and  in  1826  was  as  much 
as  758.  It  has  since  again  declined;  for  in  1882  it  did  not 
yield  more  than  575  tons. 

Some  trifling  deposits  of  copper-ore  have  been  w'orked,  from 
time  to  time,  in  Caernarvonshire,  Lancashire,  "VVcstmorcland, 
Cumberland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  shire  of  Kiikcndhright. 
Copper  was  obtained  a few  years  since  in  Mainland,  one  of  the 
Shetland  Islands,  in  a bed  of  limestone. 

Copper  has  been  got  to  a small  amount  in  Ireland. 

Tlic  total  produce  of  pure  metal  from  all  the  copper-mines 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1833,  was  us  follows : — 

Ton#. 

In  Coniwall 11,185 

Swansea  Sales,  the  ore  being  brought  from  Ireland.)  . ire 

Wales,  &c.  . . . . 7 

Devonshire  307 

Anglesea  075 

Cumberland  and  filler  idaces,  smelled  in  Slallord-l  ,90 

shire  and  Lancashire  . , , , / 


The  copiST  ejtporied  from  (he  United  Kingdom  in  (he  year 
ending  January  5,  1831,  was  ratlier  more  tlian  7811  tons. 

CopjK'r  is  found  in  several  jiarts  of  the  Continent  of  hurope. 
The  oldest  coiiiwr-mine  known  was  tliat  of  Uaramelsljerg,  near 
fioblar,  in  .Saxony,  which  was  worked  in  the  tenth  century. 
'I'hcrc  are  several  copjier-mines  in  tlie  Harr  mountains,  and  in 
Bohemia;  but  the  supply  of  this  metal  iu  Germany  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  mines  at  Mansfeld  in  Thuringia.  The  ore  is 
found  in  a bituminous  marly  stone,  ithich  forms  a subordinate 
stratum,  that  is,  one  of  the  several  series  of  strata  w hich  consti- 
tute the  New  lied  .Sandstone  Formation  (K  in  the  diagram  j;  and 
it  is  called  by  the  German  miners  KupferuhUftr,  which  means 
copper-slate.  The  mines  are  still  worked,  but  the  produce  does 
not  exceed  430  tons  of  copper  annually.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  copjicr-mines  were  worked  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and  tliey  continue  to  yield  a considerable  quan- 
tity. There  are  copper-mines  in  France,  at  St.  Bel  and  Cheasy 
in  the  Lyonnois,  and  iu  a few  other  places ; but  tbe  whole  pro- 
duce of  pure  copper  in  France  in  tbe  year  1832  was  only  270 
tons. 

Swedish  copper  has  been  long  celebrated  : tbe  most  famous 
mine  is  tliat  of  Fahlun,  close  to  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
about  130  miles  north-west  of  Stockholm.  It  began  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  mine  of  Rammelslierg,  in  .Saxony,  in 
the  twelfth  century.  It  was  visited  by  Dr.  Clark  iu  1 <99, and 
by  Dr.  Thomson  in  1812,  both  of  whom  have  given  a minute 
description  of  it. , The  ore  fonns  veins  in  primary  mica  slate,  and 
is  a mixture  of  copper  pyrites  and  iron  pyrites,  but  is  extremely 
poor ; for,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it  does  not  yield  more 
than  li  per  cent,  of  pure  copper,  a quantity  so  small  as  one 
would  have  thought  would  not  have  repaid  the  expense  of 
working.  About  the  year  1661,  which  was  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity,  it  yielded  2500  tons  of  copper  annually ; 
but  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Clark’s  visit,  it  had  fallen  to  from  400 
to  500  tons.  The  mass  of  copper-ore  appears  to  have  been  in 
tlie  form  of  an  enormous  cone  with  its  ]ioint  or  apex  down- 
wards, and  the  excavation,  which  is  fiiniiel-shaped,  is  like  the 
crater  of  a volcano.  Tlie  sides  of  this  crater  being  variously 
coloured  by  exhalations  of  sulphureous  vapours  from  tlie  mine, 
and  by  (he  action  of  the  air  on  the  miuerals  composing  it,  to- 
gether with  the  volumes  of  smoke  issuing  from  it,  increase  the 
resemblance,  and,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Clark's  visit,  it  was  not 
unlike  the  Solfatara  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yeuvius.  The 
crater  was  principally  caused  by  an  accidental  falling  in  of  the 
ground.  The  base  of  the  conical  mass  of  ore  lying  nearest  the 
surface  was  first  worked  : the  galleries  for  extracting  the  ore 
were  necessarily  extensive,  and  the  props  for  the  support  of  the 
roofs  of  the  difl’ereiit  larger  excavations  or  chambers,  as  the 
miners  call  tlicm,  consisting  often  of  valuable  ore,  were  left  as 
slender  and  as  few  in  number  as  possible.  This,  however,  had 
been  pushed  loq  far,  for  they  proved  iiistiflicient  to  support  the 
superincuniheiit  weight,  and  in  the  year  1666  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  mine  fell  in,  leaving  an  open  crater-shaped 
cavity  210  feet  deep.  From  llic  bottom  of  this  cavity  various 
openings  lead  to  the  difrerent  galleries,  most  of  which  are  very 
lofty,  and  to  difl’orciit  places  of  further  descent,  of  which  some 
are  I’JOO  feet  from  the  surface.  The  smoke  and  vapours  were 
caused  by  a considerable  [tart  of  the  mine  l>eing  on  fire.  This 
was  occasioned  a few  months  previous  to  Dr.  Clark’s  visit  by 
some  miners,  who  were  attempting  to  steal  ore,  and  being  dis- 
turbed they  left  their  torches  behind  them  ; these  set  fire  to 
the  timbers,  which  communicated  to  the  pyrile.s,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  subdue  the  combustion,  which  rollcel  forth 
volnmcs  of  snlithureoiis  vn])onrs  to  such  an  extent,  that  this 
part  of  the  mine  was  shut  ofl’ from  the  rest.  In  the  deejiesl  re- 
cesses of  the  mine  there  were  stables  for  horses,  in  which  these 
animals  were  kept  in  total  darkness  for  months  together. 

Itussia  possesses  copi)er-mines  of  some  importance  in  Siberia, 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  also  around  Oren- 
burg at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  chain. 

Armenia  produces  a large  amount  of  cop]>cr,  and  the  ores  arc 
extremely  rich.  They  are  situated  iu  a momitaiiious  district 
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a few  days’  journey  to  the  south-west  of  the  port  of  Trehizoud 
oil  the  southern  sliorc  of  the  Dlack  .S'ea.  Pysouiiel  states  the 
produce  of  tliese  mines,  in  the  year  1762,  to  have  been  above 
6500  tons,  and  they  are  said  to  be  extremely  productive  at  the 
present  time.  A great  portion  of  the  Armenian  copper  has 
been  manufactured  for  centuries  at  Erzerum,  and  transported 
down  tile  Euphrates  to  Bagdad  and  Bussora,  as  well  as  by  the 
usual  land  route  into  Persia ; the  consumption  of  this  metal  in 
the  fabrication  of  copper  utensils,  which  are  of  immemorial 
usage,  is  very  great  in  every  jiart  of  Asia. 

Coppei'inines  are  worked  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Brazil,  from 
which  countries  the  produce  is  imported  into  Spain.  Copper-ore 
has  lately  been  brought  from  Chili  and  Brazil  to  be  smelted  at 
Swansea.  There  are  mines  of  this  metal  also  in  China  and 
Japan,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  has  been  wrought  to  a small  extent  iu  tlie 
island  of  Sumatra,  and  more  recently  in  Borneo. 

Copper  is  employed,  in  combination  with  other  substances, 
in  a great  diversity  of  ways  in  the  arts.  Its  most  extensive 
uses  ill  this  way  are,  when  alloyed  witli  other  metals,  esiiecially 
zinc,  to  form  brass,  in  the  proportion  of  three  jiarls  of  copper  to 
one  of  zinc ; and  tinsel,  pinchbeck,  and  Dutch  gold  are  also 
compounds  of  copper  and  zinc  in  dillereiit  proportions.  When 
combined  with  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  of  tin  it  becomes 
harder,  and  this  is  the  usual  composition  of  the  very  ancient 
copper  tools  and  weapons,  before  iron  and  steel  came  into  com- 
mon use.  With  a larger  proportion  of  tin  and  a little  zinc  it 
forms  bronze  and  bell-metal,  and  also  the  metal  of  which  brass 
cannons  are  made.  When  alloyed  with  nearly  half  its  weight 
of  tin,  and  with  a small  admixture  of  arsenic,  brass,  and  silver, 
it  forms  an  extremely  hard  compound  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish,  which  is  used  for  the  reflectors  of  telescopes.  In 
our  gold  coins  38  grains  of  pure  copper  arc  added  to  every 
ounce  of  pure  gold,  the  cfl’ect  of  which  is  to  make  the  gold 
harder.  This  is  what  is  called  standard  gold,  and  in  larger 
proportion  it  forms  the  gold  commonly  used  in  jewellery. 
Standard  silver  contains  one-twclftli  part  of  copper,  and  it  has 
also  the  eflect  of  rendering  the  silver  harder  and  more  work- 
able. 

Blue  vitriol,  or  Roman  vitriol,  is  a compound  of  oxide  of 
copper  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  vitriolic  acid,  as  it  used  to  be 
called.  Verdigris  is  a compound  of  oxide  of  copper  with 
acetous  acid,  or  vinegar ; and  the  blue  paint  called  verditer  is 
a combination  of  oxide  of  copper,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
lime. 

Tin. 

In  a pure  state,  and  recently  melted,  fin  has  a bright  shining 
surface,  like  silver,  which  soon  becomes  tarnished  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  eight  times  that  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  water.  It  has  very  little  tenacity,  and  can- 
not be  drawn  out  into  wire;  but  it  is  very  malleable,  being 
capable  of  being  beaten  out  into  leaves  thinner  than  writing- 
paper.  It  is  the  most  fusible  of  all  the  metals,  except  mer- 
cury, and  melts  at  412'’.  None  of  the  metals  used  exten- 
sively in  common  life  arc  so  sparingly  disseminated  over  tlie 
globe,  and  the  chief  supply  of  it  is  nearly  confined  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Tin  is  never  found  native ; and  there  is  only  one  species  of 
ore,  if  we  except  one  variety  which  is  known  only  us  a rare 
sjiecimen  in  the  cabinets  of  mineralogists.  The  ore  from  which 
we  obtain  the  metal  is  an  oxide,  containing  75J  parts  of  tin, 
and  21J  parts  of  oxygen,  in  100  parts  of  the  ore.  It  is  very 
frequently  found  in  beautiful  crystals,  which  are  sometimes 
transparent,  but  generally  of  a dark-brown  colour,  with  a 
brilliant  shining  surface.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  tlie  metals, 
as  regards  its  geological  position  ; for  it  is  found  only  in  the 
primary  rocks.  It  traverses  granite  and  primary  slate  in  slen- 
der veins,  and  these  veins  are  among  the  oldest  which  have  been 
formed  in  the  crust  of  the  globe ; for  they  are  often  crossed, 
but  never  themselves  cross  other  veins.  In  Cornwall  these 
veins  are  found  in  the  granite  and  slate,  and  in  the  porphyry 


or  elvan;  and  the  ore  is  also  found  in  layers  interposed  be 
tween,  and  parallel  to,  the  strata  of  slate,  in  which  last  case  it 
is  said  to  occur  in  floors.  These  layers,  however,  are  not  con- 
tinuous over  a large  extent,  but  are  insulated,  and  within  nar- 
row limits.  They  are  evidently  formed,  in  many  cases,  by 
the  union  of  several  small  veins ; but  sometimes  tin-floors 
occur  together,  lying  one  above  the  otlier,  and  parallel  to  the 
strata  in  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  interstratified,  as  if  they 
had  been  contemporaneous  deposits  with  tlie  slate.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  a deceptive  appearance ; for  there  are  other  in- 
stances of  substances  seemingly  in  regular  alternations  of  strata 
with  sedimentary  deposits,  which  more  extended  observation 
proved  to  have  originated  from  subsequent  injections  from 
below,  between  layers  of  pre-existing  rocks.  Tin-floors  are 
also  found  in  the  granite  and  elvan ; and  these  rocks,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  experienced  geologists,  are  undoubtedly  of 
igneous  origin  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

There  are  two  systems  of  tin-veins  in  Cornwall,  both  riiii- 
iiing  nearly  cast  and  west ; but  the  oldest  dip  to  the  north, 
while  tlie  newer,  which  traverse  the  former,  dip  to  tlie  south. 
Their  widtli  varies  from  a few  lines  to  several  feet,  and  in  their 
length  there  is  the  same  diversity  : some  have  been  traced  as 
much  as  two  miles.  The  same  vein  is  continually  changing 
its  dimensions  in  point  of  width.  Those  which  are  found  in 
the  slate  are  usually  much  more  productive  of  metal  than 
those  which  traverse  the  granite ; and  they  are  very  commonly 
met  with  at  the  junction  of  these  two  descriptions  of  rocks,  and 
usually  pass  from  tlie  one  into  the  other  without  any  change 
taking  place  in  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  vein,  although 
there  are  not  unfrequent  exceptions  to  this.  Quartz  is  the 
most  common  substance  of  the  vein,  and  the  ore  is  dissemi- 
nated through  it ; but  the  vein-stone  often  consists  of  other 
minerals.  In  most  of  the  veins  of  Cornwall  tin  is  found  nearer 
tlie  surface  than  copper.  Besides  the  veins  now  found  tra- 
versing the  rocks,  another  abundant  supply  of  tin  in  Cornwall 
is  from  what  are  called  the  ^'stream-works.''  In  the  lower 
parts  of  many  valleys  there  are  accumulafions  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  other  alluvium,  and  iu  these  rtist  quantities  of  rolled 
pebbles  and  sand,  composed  of  a very  pure  tin-ore,  are  met 
with.  That  ore  is  dug  up,  and  such  mines  are  called  “ stream- 
works,”  because  streams  of  water  are  employed  to  wash  the 
gravel  and  sand,  and  to  separate  the  ore  from  the  other  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  mixed.  One  of  the  most  extensive  of 
these  is  that  called  “ Happy  Union,”  in  the  valley  of  Pentuan 
and  . parish  of  St.  Austell,  where,  for  many  ages,  a vast  quan- 
tity of  till  has  been  obtained.  The  valley  is  from  300  to 
600  feet  wide,  and  contains  an  accumulation  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  clay,  to  the  depth  of  60  feet  in  many  places.  The  gravel 
consists  of  fragments  of  granite,  similar  to  that  of  the  adjoin- 
ing hills,  all  considerably  rounded  by  attrition,  together  with 
fragments  of  slate,  which  have  not  been  much  water-worn. 
The  tin-ore  lies,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  lowest  bed  of  this 
alluvial  deposit,  and  in  the  form  of  coarse  sand,  and  of  pebbles 
of  all  sizes,  up  to  10  lbs.  weight.  The  sand  is  the  most  valu- 
able, because  the  larger  pieces  have  often  copper,  or  iron,  or 
some  vein  stone  attached  to  them.  No  animal  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  deposit,  but  roots  of  oak- 
trees  have ; and  in  the  upper  beds,  wood,  nuts,  leaves,  and 
shells,  together  with  the  bones  and  horns  of  deer  and  oxen,  are 
not  of  unfrequent  occurrence  : the  shells  are  of  identical  spe- 
cies with  those  now  living  in  the  adjacent  seas.  At  a depth  of 
20  feet  from  the  surface,  a piece  of  wood  fashioned  by  art  was 
once  met  with.  Similar  alluvial  deposits  are  met  with  in 
other  parts  of  Cornwall.  The  deposits  of  stream  tin-ore  are 
of  difl'ereiit  ages,  for  in  none  of  the  lowest  have  any  organic 
remains  been  found;  but  they  have  been  met  with  in  the  su- 
perior parts,  and  some  of  these  accumulations  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  for,  at  Treloy,  brooches,  rings,  and  coins  of 
rude  workmanship  were  found  in  a bed  of  tin-ore  of  small 
thickness. 

The  princiiral  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  are  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  county,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  where  the  country 
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consists  principnlly  of  granite;  but  there  are  several  produc- 
tive mines  in  live  slate  in  other  places.  Several  tn.-nunes  are 
worked  under  the  hed  of  the  sea.  The  most  important  stream- 
works  are  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  St.  Austell  and  St.  Just, 
iuid  the  most  productive  are  those  of  Pentuan  above  referred  to. 

The  early  history  of  the  working  of  the  Cornish  tin.miiies 
has  occuivied  the  attention  of  many  writers  ; and  in  a volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Cornwall  Geological  Society  there  is 
an  interesting  essay  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  I in,  of 
the  produce  of  Cornwall,  was  a staple  article  of  Phcenician 
commerce  for  many  centuries,  and  was  conveyed  by  them  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Romans  worked 
tin-mines  in  Cornwall,  for  there  are  vvell-authenticated  in- 
stances of  the  discovery  of  Roman  coins  in  old  tin-mines  and 
stream-works;  and  a block  of  tin  of  a singular  form,  witli  an 
inscription  in  Roman  letters  upon  it,  was  found  in  the  parish 
of  Veryon.  In  the  time  of  Diodorus  (who  wrote  under  Au- 
gustus) there  was  an  active  trade  in  tin.  It  was  canned  from 
Cornwall  to  the  coast  of  France,  and  thence  it  was  taken  on 
horseback  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  (Diod.  v.  22). 

IVith  regard  to  the  tin-trade  of  Cornwall  in  the  middle 
ages,  Mr.  Hawkins  remarks  that  there  appears  to  have  been  at 
all  times  a steady  demand  for  it  in  tlie  markets  of  the  EmI, 
from  the  invariable  usage  in  those  countries  of  tinning  the  in- 
side of  their  kitchen  utensils,  which  are  made  of  copper ; that 
a great  increase  of  demand  took  place  in  the  eighth  century, 
when  bells  for  churches  came  into  general  use  in  western 
Europe,  for  they  were  then  cast  of  a great  size.  The  mines 
were  very  productive  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall  at  that  time  possessed  immense  wealth, 
which  he  derived  from  his  mines.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Ufteenth  century,  the  introduction  of  brass  guns  for  field  artil- 
lery created  anew  demand;  as  did  the  invention  of  pewter  in 
Italy,  where  it  had  come  into  common  use  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  ores  found  in  veins  and  that  of  the  stream-works  are 
subjected  to  difi'ereut  processes  of  smelting,  lliat  obtained 
from  mine  tin  is  always  of  inferior  quality,  owing  to  the  mix- 
ture of  other  metals ; it  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  common  or  block  tin,  and  the  quantity  produced  forms  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  that  is  brought  to  market. 
Stream  tin  produces  a superior  metal,  known  by  the  name 
of  grain  tin,  which  is  principally  used  by  the  dyers,  and  for 
the  finer  purposes.  The  first  operatioti  after  the  mine  tin  is 
brought  to  the  surface  is  to  break  it  into  pieces  the  size  of  a 
man’s  fist,  and  to  reject  such  portions  as  do  not  contain  more 
ore  tlian  will  repay  the  cost  of  dressing,  the  first  great  opera- 
tion  in  the  smelting  process.  As  the  ore  is  sometimes  so 
scattered  through  the  vein-stone  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  the  workman  from  time  to  time  reduces  a small 
quantity  to  an  impalpahle  powder;  and  by  repeatedly  im- 
mersing it  in  water,  and  shaking  it  on  a shovel,  the  heavier 
metallic  particles  sejiarate  from  the  lighter  impurities,  and  in 
that  way  the  quality  of  the  ore  is  ascertained.  The  ore, 
roughly  broken,  is  taken  to  the  stamping-mill,  which  consists 
of  several  heavy  upright  wooden  beams,  shod  with  iron,  and 
raised  successively  by  wheels  set  in  motion  either  by  a steam- 
engine  or  water-wheel;  and  the  ore,  passing  beneath  these 
Ijcams  in  succession,  as  it  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
through  sieves  of  various  bores  under  the  surface  of  water, 
is  at  last  brought  to  the  slate  of  coarse  powder.  This  powder 
is  sul)jected  to  a great  variety  of  washings  and  sifliiigs,  in  all 
of  which  tlie  purpose  is  to  separate  the  ore  from  the  lighter 
stony  substances  with  which  it  is  united.  Being  sometimes 
mixed  with  other  metallic  ores,  which,  from  their  specific 
gravity  approaching  so  near  that  of  the  tin,  cannot  bo  re- 
moved by  any  process  of  washing,  and  these  being  for  the 
most  ]>art  decomposable  by  heat,  the  ivounded  ore  is  roasted 
in  furnaces,  with  n mialcrnto  and  regular  fire;  after  which  it 
is  again  washed,  ami  the  tin-ore,  wliich  is  unallerahle  by  that 
low  heat,  is  obtained  in  a greater  degree  of  purity,  it  is  now 
in  a slate  to  yield  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  it  is 
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then  sold  to  the  smelter,  who  determines  its  value  by  assaying 
a sample,  llie  smelting-furnaces  hold  from  12  to  16  cwt.  of 
ore,  wliich  is  mixed  with  certain  jiroportions  of  coal  and  slaked 
lime.  The  ore  is  an  oxide  of  tin:  tlie  carbon  of  the  coal 
unites  with  the  oxygen,  and  tlius  tlie  metal  is  set  free,  the 
lime  acting  as  a flux  to  assist  the  melting.  Tlie  heat  em- 
ployed is  such  as  to  bring  the  whole  mass  into  fusion,  and  is 
continued  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  Tlie  liquid  tin  is  run  off 
into  an  iron  kettle  from  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
leaving  the  slag  or  impurities  behind.  The  tin  is  ladlerl  into 
moulds,  to  form  plates  of  a moderate  size,  to  be  refined  by  an 
after  process.  The  impurities  still  adhering  are  generally 
iron,  copper,  or  arsenic,  which  are  separated  by  fresh  meltings 
and  exposure  to  heated  air ; and  then  the  pure  tin  is  cast  into 
granite  moulds  capable  of  containing  somewhat  more  than 
three  cwt.  each.  These  are  called  blocit,  ani  are  sent,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  stannary  laws,  to  be  stamped  (or 
coined,  as  it  is  termed)  by  the  Duchy  officers,  and  it  then 
comes  to  market  under  the  name  of  bhek  tin.  The  stream  tin 
ore,  after  being  dressed  by  poundings  and  washings,  is  carried 
to  a blast  furnace,  where,  being  mixed  with  wood-charcoal,  it 
is  subjected  to  a very  powerful  heat  urged  by  bellows  moved 
by  an  engine.  The  melted  tin  is  received  in  an  iron  kettle, 
under  which  there  is  a gentle  fire,  and  it  is  kept  in  agitation 
by  plunging  pieces  of  cliarcoal  which  have  been  soaked  in 
water  into  it,  and  which  by  means  of  an  iron  tool  are  kept  at 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle : the  water  in  the  charcoal  is  rapidly 
converted  into  v.apour,  and  so  the  agitation  is  ke]>t  up,  and 
any  impurities  in  the  tin  are  thrown  up  to  the  surface  and 
skimmed  offf  and  then  the  metal,  which  is  peculiarly  brilliant 
in  appearance,  is  removed  by  ladles  into  moulds  to  form 
blocks.  This  is  grain  tin. 

The  Stannaries  (so  called  from  stannum,  Latin  for  tin)  are 
courts  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  for  tlie  administration  of 
justice  among  the  tinners.  They  are  of  very  ancient  dale. 
The  privileges  of  the  tinners  are  confirmed  by  a charter  of 
Edward  I.  There  is  a volume  containing  a collection  of  the 
“ Laws  of  the  Stannaries.”  These  laws  enter  into  great  detail, 
and  regulate  all  the  proceedings  in  the  working  of  tlie  mines, 
in  the  smelting  houses,  and  in  the  buying  arid  selling  of  the 
metal. 

The  amount  of  tin  coined  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  in  the 
year  ending  the  30th  June,  1834,  was  4180  tons,  consisting  of 
23,586  blocks  of  common  tin,  and  1490  blocks  of  grain  tin. 
The  quantity  of  British  tin  cxjwrted  generally  exceeds  2200 
Ions,  of  which  nearly  one-half  goes  to  France  alone,  about  a 
fourth  to  Italy  and  tlie  Levant,  about  an  eighth  to  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  the  same  amount  to  Russia  and  other 
parts  of  the  Baltic,  and  about  120  tons  to  Siiaiu  and  Por- 
tugal. 

The  only  jiart  of  Europe  besides  Great  Britain  in  wliich  tin 
is  now  obtained  in  any  quantity  is  Germany.  Tliere  are 
mines  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  and  the  pnxlucc  is 
sufficient  to  supjily  a large  proportion  of  the  demand  for  lliis 
metal  in  that  part  of  Euroiic.  There  are  some  mines  of  high 
antiquity  in  S|iain,  in  Gallicia.  It  was  not  known  to  exist  in 
any  part  of  France  till  the  ye.ar  1809,  when  it  was  discovered 
not  far  from  Limoges,  in  the  department  of  Haute  I'ieiine ; 
and  in  the  year  1817  it  w.as  accidentally  found  in  the  south  of 
Brittany,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ixiire.  There  is 
a remarkable  uniformity  of  structure  between  tliat  part  of 
Brittany  and  the  tin  district  of  Cornwall  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Channel.  The  country  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  and  Piriac  is  composed  of  granite  and  slate,  and  it  is  at 
the  junction  of  these  rocks  that  the  tin-ore  is  chiefly  found. 
The  continued  large  importations  of  tin  from  England  into 
Fiance  show  that  this  discovery  lias  not  yet  been  attended 
with  any  great  results. 

The  largest  quantity  of  tin  that  has  yet  been  found  In  any 
part  of  the  world  is,  after  Cornwall,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. It  has  been  met  with  ns  well  on  the  continent  os  in 
the  islands,  from  about  8"  nortli  to  5°  south  latitude,  and 
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from  to  107*  of  east  longitiule.  It  is  found  in  Siam,  and 
in  numerous  parts  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  In  the  islets 
on  its  coast,  and  in  the  Island  of  Domeu ; but  the  ricliesl  mines 
arc  in  the  island  of  Danca,  which  lies  off  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Sumatra.  The  ore  is  wholly  stream-tin,  and  occurs 
in  alluvial  deposits;  it  is  seldom  followed  below  30  or  40  feet 
deep,  and  the  beds  of  ore  frequently  lie  within  three  or  four 
feet  of  tlie  surface.  The  mines  are  exclusively  worked  by 
Chinese,  under  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  they 
deliver  the  metal  at  a fixed  rate.  The  smelting  is  conducted 
by  a very  simple  and  rude  process,  and  yields  from  50  to  70 
per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  In  30  years  after  the  discovery  the 
mines  yielded  no  less  than  3870  tons,  and  in  the  most  pros- 
perous times  they  are  said  to  have  produced  about  3500  tons 
annually.  The  mines  are  in  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  island.  The  higher  mountains  of  Banca  are  of  granite, 
and  the  stream-tin  is  found  in  gravel  composed  of  granite  and 
other  primary  rocks.  The  principal  demand  for  Banca  and 
Malay  tin  is  in  China,  which  is  probably  not  less  than  1000 
tons  in  the  year,  and  Bengal  takes  off  about  half  that  quantity : 
tl»e  remainder  goes  to  America  and  Europe. 

The  principal  consumption  of  tin  is  in  the  preparation  of 
tin-plate,  which  is  iron  coated  with  tin.  This  manufacture 
was  unknown  here 'until  about  the  year  1665,  when  it  was 
brought  into  this  country  from  the  tin-works  in  the  Erzgebirge, 
a range  of  metalliferous  mountains  whicli  separate  Saxony 
from  Bohemia,  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Yarranton. 
He  met  with  considerable  obstacles  in  introducing  it,  and  it 
was  not  carried  on  to  any  extent  for  nearly  half  a century 
afterwards.  The  manufacture  was  first  established  on  a large 
scale  at  Pont-y-Pool,  in  Monmouthshire.  The  process  of 
making  tin-plate  may  be  thus  briefly  described.  English 
bar-iron  of  the  finest  quality  is  used ; it  is  rolled  into 
plates  of  different  degrees  of  thickness,  and  cut  into  plates 
of  various  dimensions  for  the  difierent  kinds  of  tin-plate 
commonly  used.  The  iron  plates  are  first  cleansed  by  immer- 
sion ill  diluted  muriatic  acid, — then  scaled  by  exposure  to  a 
strong  heat,  when  scales  of  oxide  of  iron  fall  off, — rolled  a 
second  time,  immersed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
well  rubbed  with  hemp  and  sand.  The  object  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  to  obtain  a smooth,  uniform,  and  purely  metallic 
surface, — that  is,  without  any  oxide  adhering  to  it,  by  which 
the  particles  of  iron  and  tin  may  be  brought  into  more  direct 
contact,  and  so  adhere  more  strongly.  An  iron  pot  is  nearly 
filled  with  equal  parts  of  block  and  grain  tin,  and  when  this 
is  melted  a quantity  of  tallow  is  added,  sufiicient  to  cover  the 
fluid  metal  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  This  is  done  to  pre- 
vent the  oxidation  of  the  tin.  The  prejwired  iron  plates  are 
dipjied  into  the  melted  tin,  and  a coating  of  it  firmly  adheres 
to  the  iron ; and  after  some  further  manipulations,  to  render 
the  tinned  surface  os  entire  and  uniform  os  possible,  the  pro- 
cess is  completed. 

Vessels  for  cooking  and  other  purposes,  wliich  are  made  of 
iron  or  copper,  being  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air,  water, 
acids,  fat,  and  other  substances,  must  be  tinned  ; and  this  is 
done  by  first  rubbing  the  clean  surface.s  of  the  vessel  with  sal- 
ammoniac,  heating  them,  pouring  in  melted  tin,  and  revolving 
them,  so  that  the  tin  may  come  in  contact  with  every  part  of 
the  iron  or  coj»per.  Pins,  which  are  made  of  brass  wire,  are 
whitened  by  being  boiled  in  a solution  in  wliicb  tin  is  dis- 
solved by  tiie  acid  of  cream  of  tartar.  Pewter,  when  of  the 
best  quality,  is  composed  of  100  parts  of  tin,  eight  of  anti- 
mony, four  of  copper,  and  one  of  bismuth;  but  the  common 
sorts  contain  a large  proportion  of  lead.  Bell-metal  is  a com- 
pound of  copper  and  tin  ; and  the  solder  used  by  plumbers 
and  glaziers  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin. 
The  silvering  of  looking-glasses  is  a mixture  of  tin  and  mer- 
cury. M hen  beaten  into  thin  leaves  it  is  called  tin-foil, — a 
substance  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  Combined  with 
oxygen  tin  forms  a while  powder  called  pwf/y,  which  is  used 
for  polishing  metals  and  glass,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  finest 
white  enamel.  A solutiou  of  tin  in  nilro-muriatic  acid  is 


extensively  used  in  dyeing  as  a mordant,  being  one  'of  those 
substances  which,  having  an  afl'nity  both  for  the  cloth  and 
for  the  dye,  fixes  the  colour  : it  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
producing  the  finest  scarlet  and  crimson  in  woollen  cloths. 
A compound  of  sulphur  and  tin  yields  beautiful  golden- 
coloured  scales,  very  soft  and  glossy  to  the  touch,  readily 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  and  wlien  the  colour  is  brought 
out  by  a little  friction  having  a fine  golden  metallic  lustre  i 
this  is  what  is  called  Mosaic  goldy  and  it  is  extensively  used 
for  bronzing,  and  by  japanners  for  gilding  oniaments  on  tea- 
trays  and  other  wares. 

Lead. 

Lead  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  mineral  substances,  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  mines  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Its  specific  gravity  is  more  than  eleven  times  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  It  is  malleable,  and  with  ease 
may  be  reduced  into  very  thin  plates ; but  it  is  liable  to  crack 
under  the  hammer.  It  is  capable  of  being  drawn  into  wire 
l-126lli  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  its  tenacity  is  very 
low  ; for  a wire  of  that  diameter  breaks  with  a weight  a little 
exceeding  eighteen  pounds.  As  it  possesses  no  elasticity,  it  is 
incapable  of  compression,  and  diflers  in  that  respect  from  all 
the  other  ductile  metals,  which  diminish  in  volume,  and, 
consequently,  increase  in  density,  under  the  hammer ; but  lead 
has  the  same  specific  gravity  when  it  is  simply  melted  as  when 
it  is  beat  or  rolled  out  into  plates.  It  is  the  least  sonorous  of 
all  the  metals.  It  melts  at  612”,  or  a heat  less  than  tlireo 
times  tliat  of  boiling  water.  When  first  melted,  or  when 
cut,  it  has  a brilliant  lusti'e.  This  shining  surface  is  soon 
tarnished  by  attracting  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air  : but  this  coating  of  carbonated  oxide  protects  it  from  fur- 
ther clmnge.  Water  lias  no  action  upon  if ; and  hence  its 
usefulness  for  cisterns  and  pipes.  When  exposed  to  the  con- 
tinued action  of  a stream  of  hot  air,  it  rapidly  acquires  oxygen, 
and  is  converted  into  a substance  wliich  is  called  “ litharge.’’ 

Lead  lias  been  sometimes  found  in  the  pure,  or  native,  state. 
It  is  one  of  tlie  metals  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  combinations:  but  there  is  only  one  kind  of  ore  which  is 
very  abundant ; the  rest  are  chiefly  known  as  objects  of  inte- 
rest to  the  mineralogist.  The  common  ore  is  a combination 
of  eighty-six  parts  of  lead  and  fourteen  of  sulphur,  and  is 
called  usually  by  the  name  of  Galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead. 
It  very  often  contains  silver  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  the 
expense  of  separating  it.  That  of  the  north  of  England  con- 
tains from  two  to  twenty-four  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton, 
and  the  average  quantity  is  eleven  ounces  and  a half.  The 
galena  of  the  mine  Huel  Pool,  in  Cornwall,  yielded  sixty 
ounces;  of  Guamock  Mine,  near  Truro,  seventy  ounces;  and 
a mine  near  Bceralstone,  in  Devonshire,  yielded  galena  so  rich 
as  to  give  135  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

In  geological  position,  lead  is  most  abundantly  met  with 
in  the  lower  strata  of  the  secondary  sedimentary  deposits, 
especially  in  the  carboniferous  limestone.  (O,  iti  Diagram.) 
It  is  found  also  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  grauwacke, 
clay-slate,  mica-slate,  and  even  in  gneiss,  which  is  the  lowest 
of  tlic  stratified  rocks,  (Q  and  R of  Diagram.)  It  is  found 
also,  hut  more  rarely,  in  the  unstratified  rocks,  both  in  granite 
and  in  trap ; but  in  all  the  instances  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  granite  and  trap  have  always  been  associated 
with  stratified  rocks  containing  lead-ore.  It  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  coal-measures  (M),  but  not  hitherto  in  any  of  the 
strata  above  the  coal.  Galena,  next  to  pyrites,  or  sulpluiret 
of  iron,  is  the  most  common  of  the  metallic  ores,  and  it  is 
found  in  almost  every  country  of  the  globe. 

England  produces  annually  nearly  three  limes  ns  much  lead 
asall  the  other  countriesof  Europe  put  togctlicr.  Tlie  chief  mines 
are  in  the  north*  of  England,  in  Derbysliire,  North  Wales,  and 
Devonshire,  on  the  borders  of  Cornwall.  Tlic  great  seat  of  the 
north  of  England  mines  is  in  that  high  district,  around  the 
mountain  of  Cross  Fell,  where  the  counties  of  Nortliumberland, 
Cumberland,  W^tmorcland,  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
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ami  Durham,  meet.  The  miiica  first  become  of  importance  on  . 
Muggleswick  ISIoor,  on  the  borders  of  Northumberlaml  and 
Durham,  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  cast  coast  of 
Sunderland,  and  at  Rlancbland,  on  the  river  Derwent,  a Utile 
to  the  west  of  ^luggleswick ; and  they  continue  to  the  summit 
of  Cross  Fell.  Aldstonc  Moor,  in  Cumberland,  ami  Dufton, 
in  Westmoreland,  are  important  places  in  this  district;  and 
there  are  mines  in  Weardale,  Teesdale,  Allendale,  and  Asken- 
dale.  Mr.  Forster  reckons  that,  in  this  part  of  England,  there 
are  no  less  than  175  lead-mines,  which  either  have  been  or  are 
now  worked.  The  prevailing  rock  is  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone. It  is  associated  with  strata  of  sandstone  and  slate;  and 
there  are  about  twenty  difierent  beds  of  limestone  which  the 
miners  distinguish  by  distinct  names.  The  series  of  strata  at 
Aldstone  Moor,  according  to  a section  given  by  Mr,  W inch, 
consists  of  about  sixty  alternations  of  slate,  sandstone,  and 
limestone,  in  159  fathoms,  or  954  feet.  I'he  whole  are  covered 
by  the  coarse  sandstone  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
“ millstone  grit.”  The  above  dimensions  are  only  a part  of 
the  strata  where  they  are  bored  through  in  sinking  the  well  or 
shaft  of  a mine;  but  if  we  include  the  whole  deposit  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  on  which  the  series 
rests,  we  obtain  a total  thickness  of  nearly  2800  feet.  Beds  of 
trap,  one  of  which  is  particularly  designated  the  “ Whin 
Silt,”  a miner’s  term,  ai*e  interposed  between  the  strata  in  seve- 
ral places.  The  lead-ore  occurs  in  veins,  which  traverse  the 
strata  in  various  directions,  and  in  many  irregular  ways,  some- 
times being  very  slender,  at  other  times  extending  to  great 
widths.  Tliey  are  usually  of  larger  dimensions  in  the  lime- 
stone than  in  the  slate  and  sandstone  : one  vein,  which  is 
seventeen  feet  in  a limestone  stratum,  contracts  to  three  feet  in 
the  sandstone  below;  and  they  are  always  much  richer  in  ore, 
even  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  in  the  limestone.  That 
part  of  die  series  which  is  richest  in  lead  does  not  exceed  300 
feet.  The  mineral  substances  which  accompany  the  ore, 
forming  what  is  called  the  ‘‘  vein-stone,”  are  calcareous  spar, 
liuor  spar,  quartz,  and  a few  others  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
The  mines  in  this  part  of  England  have  yielded  of  late,  on  an 
average,  about  25,000  tons  of  lead  annually,  which  is  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  produce  of  Great  Britain;  and  of 
that  amount  nearly  a third  is  obtained  from  the  mines  belong- 
ing to  Greenwich  Hospital.  In  the  year  1831,  28,000  tons 
were  raised  from  the  mines  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland, 
and  Durham. 

Tlie  lead-mines  of  Derbyshire  are  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county,  and  extend  as  far  south  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Matlock,  That  district  is  almost  wholly 
composed  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  millstone-grit  that  lies  above  it.  The 
limestone  is  very  much  disturbed  in  its  stratification,  and  is 
intersected  by  dikes  and  beds  of  trap.  The  ore  is  galena  ; but 
it  contains  in  general  too  little  silver  to  repay  tlie  cost  of  ex- 
tracting it.  Farey,  in  his  ‘ Mineral  Survey  of  Derbyshire," 
enumerates  no  less  than  280  mines  which  had  been,  or  were 
then  (1811),  working. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  mines  of  the  north  of  England, 
those  in  North  Wales,  in  Flintshire,  and  in  Denhighshirc,  are 
the  most  productive  ; a small  quantity  is  raised  in  Shropshire, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire.  Lead-ore 
has  been  found  in  ditferent  places  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  hut  the 
mines  arc  now  almost  given  up.  It  is  found  in  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Wicklow  in  small  quantities.  The  lead-mines  of 
Scotland  are  more  productive.  Tlie  most  important  arc  those 
situated  ill  the  grauwacke,  or  slatc-rocks,  composing  the  range 
of  hills  which  runs  quite  across  I lie  south  of  Scotland,  from 
St.  Abb  8 Head,  north  of  Berwick,  and  in  that  i>art  of  it  called 
Ijcad  Hills  and  Warlock  Mead,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
of  Ijonark  and  Dumfries,  north-east  of  Sanquhar.  These 
mines  were  discovered  in  the  year  1510,  ami  have  yielded 
large  revenues  to  the  proprietoisever  since.  The  veins  traverse 
- the  grauwacke  rock  from  north  to  south,  and  vary  considerably 
in  Ihickness,  some  of  the  principal  veins  being  from  four  lo  ten 


feet  in  width.  At  one  time  the  Susannah  vein  exhibited  a 
mass  of  solid  ore  no  less  tlian  fourteen  feet  thick.  Some  years 
ago,  the  mines  of  Lead  Hills  and  W'arlock  Head  together 
yielded  al)Out  2100  tons  annually.  Lead  has  l>een  wrought 
at  Tyndrum,  in  Argyleshirc,  wliere  the  ore  is  found  in  a bed  of 
quartz ; and  also  at  Stronf  ian,  in  the  same  county.  The  produce 
of  Uie  dififerent lead-mines  in  Scotland  was  atone  time  estimated 
to  amount  to  4800  tons,  but  it  has  of  late  years  fallen  off  very 
considerably.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  ‘ Records  of  Mining,’  gives 
on  account  of  Uie  quantity  of  lead  raised  from  the  mines  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1828,  which,  he  says,  was  the  result 
of  a careful  inquiry  among  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  It  is  as  follows: — 


Tons. 

North  of  England  mine*  . . . 

. 26,700 

Derbyshire  and  Shropshire 

. 4,600 

Devonshire  and  Cornwall  . 

. 2,000 

Flintshire  and  Denbighshire  . 

. 12,000' 

Scotland  «.••••• 

Ireland,  Isle  of  Man,  &c.  . . . 

. 500 

47,000 

Five  years  prior  to  this,  the  whole  amount  was  only  36,000  tons. 

The  ore,  aOer  having  been  properly  broken,  and  separated  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  vein-stones,  is  roasted  in  a furnace, 
with  a small  quantity  of  coal,  in  order  to  expel  the  sulj^ur,  and 
any  other  volatile  matter.  After  undergoing  this  process,  it  is 
taken  to  a blast  furnace,  of  a peculiar  construction,  called  an 
ore-hearth,”  where,  by  a powerful  heat,  the  ore  is  melted, 
and  the  metal  separated  from  the  dross,  or  slag,  w’hich  swims 
on  the  surface:  the  mass  being  frequently  stirred,  to  facilitate 
the  separation,  for  12  or  15  hours.  There  are  various  mani- 
pulations during  the  process,  which,  together  with  the  supply 
of  fuel  and  of  lime,  are  modified  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ore,  and  require  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  The 
slags,  still  containing  a portion  of  lead,  are  subjected  to  an- 
other process  of  smelting  with  coke  in  another  fiiniace.  In  all 
these  operations  a considerable  quantity  of  the  ore  is  volatilized, 
and  condenses  in  the  chimneys  of  tlie  furnaces  : tliis,  which  is 
called  “ smelters’  fume,”  is  collected  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  lead  is  extracted  from  it. 

The  separation  of  lead  and  silver  is  effected  by  the  different 
degrees  of  attraction  which  the  two  metals  have  for  oxygen,  the 
silver  remaining  unaltered  when  exjiosed  to  (he  air  of  the 
atmosphere  at  a high  tempeiahire ; whereas  lead,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  becomes  rapidly  converted  to  a protoxide : 
— that  is,  becomes  a new  substance,  composed  of  lead  and 
a minimum  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  is  commonly  known 
by  tlie  name  of  litharge.”  The  lead  to  be  refined  is  placed 
ill  a furnace  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  ready  separation 
of  the  litharge  as  it  is  formed  ; it  is  melted  and  farther  healed 
till  it  becomes  of  a bright  red,  and  (hen  the  blast  of  air  is  made 
to  pass  over  it  This  not  only  supplies  the  oxygen,  but  is 
sufiicicntly  strong  to  sweep  away  the  oxide  as  it  is  formed,  by 
which  means  a fresh  surface  of  the  melted  lead  is  exposed  : 
more  lead  is  supplied  as  the  o|>cration  proceeds,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  process  a cake  of  silver  is  found  at  (he  Ixittom  of  the 
furnace.  Tlie  lead  is  recovered  from  the  litharge  by  mixing  it 
with  coal, and  cxjiosiiig  it  to  a strong  heat:  the  carlnm  of  the 
coal  has  a stronger  altraclioii  for  oxygen  than  lead  has,  and 
therefore  separates  it  from  the  litliargc,  leaving  the  pure  meUil, 
which  is  run  out  into  moulds  to  form  the  pigs,  or  bars,  in  w Inch 
shajic  it  is  brought  to  niaikct. 

'I’lic  mines  of  Derbyshire  were  wrought  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  A block  of  lead  was  discovered  on  Cromfurd  Moor 
in  the  year  1777,  with  (he  following  inscription  : — “ The  Em- 
]>cror  Cipsar  Hadrianus  Augustus,  from  the  mines  of  Lutii- 
darum.’’  Another  block  was  met  with  near  Matlock  in  17b3, 
the  inscription  of  which  is  as  follows  Lucius  Aruconius 
Verecundus,  from  (he  mines  of  Lutudarum.”  Lutudarum 
was  a Roman  station  in  Derbyshire,  probably  at  or  near 
Clicslcrficld. 
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Resides  the  various  purposes  to  whiclt  it  is  applied  in  its 
pure  state,  lead  is  employed  in  many  different  ways  in 
combination  with  other  substances.  The  sulphuret  of  lead 
is  made  use  of,  without  any  previous  preparation,  as  a glaz- 
ing for  coarse  pottery.  The  protoxide,  or  litharge,  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  flint-glass,  which  it  renders 
more  fusible,  transparent,  and  uniform.  Combined  with  an- 
other proportion  of  oxygen,  it  forms  Ptd  Lead,  which  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass,  and  as  a paint.  Ji  kite 
Lead,  which  is  so  extensively  used  as  a paint,  is  a combina- 
tion of  the  metal  with  oxygen  and  carhonic  acid.  Sugar  of 
Lead,  which  is  used  very  largely  in  several  manufactures, 
particularly  in  calico-printing,  and  also  in  medicine  as  an 
external  application,  is  a compound  of  lead  and  acetous  acid, 
or  vinegar.  It  is  so  calletl  from  having  a remarkably  sweet 
taste  : it  is  well  known,  as  well  as  most  of  the  combinations  of 
lead,  to  be  a deadly  poison. 

Of  the  45,000  tons  of  lead  which  may  be  estimated  as  the 
average  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  about 
one-third  is  exported.  In  the  year  ending  January  5,  1833, 
the  exports  were  as  follows : — 

Tons. 

In  pigs,  and  rolled,  and  shot  . 12,181 

Litharge 433 

White  lead  .,.••••  tl52 

Red  lead  396 

Lead  ore 236 

Total  . . .13,898 

The  countries  to  which  that  quantity  was  exported  were, — 


Tons. 


United  States  of  America  . 

4,896 

East  Indies  and  China 

2,980 

Kussia  and  Sweden  • . • 

1,951 

634 

326 

AVest  Indies 

514 

British  North  America 

480 

The  Netherlands  . . . • 

456 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Africa 

433 

New  South  Wales  . • • • 

223 

Italy  and  the  Levant  • • 

226 

Spain  and  Portugal 

226 

Other  places  in  lesser  quantities 

351 

Total 

13,898 

In  the  yearl809  the  market-price  of  lead  in  barswasSl/.  3s. 
per  ton ; and,  according  to  the  tables  given  by  Mr.  Macculloch 
in  his  ‘ Commercial  Dictionary,’  the  average  price  for  the  10 
years  ending  1810  was  27/.  11s.  6d.  It  rose  to  31/.  in  the 
year  1814,  when  speculations  at  the  close  of  the  war  raised  the 
value  of  many  of  our  native  products;  but  the  average  of  the 
10  years  ending  1820  was  23/.  6s.  6</.  A sudden  fall  took 
place  five  years  afterwards,  for  in  1823  the  price  was  25/.  6s., 
and  the  following  year  it  fell  to  19/. ; and  it  kept  falling  till 
1832,  when  it  was  down  to  13/.  10s.  This  extraordinary  fall  was 
occasioned  by  a sudden  increase  of  supply  from  the  lead-mines 
of  Spain.  These  mines  are  situated  in  Andalusia,  partly  in  a 
range  of  mountains  to  tlie  North  of  Jaen,  near  Linares,  but 
chiefly  in  another  range  which  lies  between  Jaen  and  the  city 
of  Granada,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  them.  Bowles,  wlio 
wrote  in  the  year  1776,  describes  the  mines  to  the  north  el 
Jaen  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Moors,  and  says  that  the 
mountains  are  pierced  by  shafts  in  all  directions ; that  there 
are  two  great  veins  which  pass  through  a granitic  rock  which 
vary  considerably  in  richness;  and  that  at  one  time  one  of  the 
mines  produced  in  a year  more  than  all  the  lead-mines  of 
Saxony  together  had  done  in  12  years.  But  it  is  the  mines 
in  the  mountains  of  Granada  from  which  the  recent  great 
supply  has  been  obtained.  The  ore  lies  near  the  surface,  and 
is  therefore  obtained  without  much  exercise  of  skill,  or  expense 


of  labour  and  machinery.  Mr.  Witham  says  that  “ the  me- 
talliferous limestone  of  the  south  of  Spain  is  so  rich  in  galena 
as  to  furnish,  even  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  mining  in 
that  country,  about  20,000  tons  of  lead  annually .”  France 
has  some  lead-mines  in  Brittany,  Languedoc,  Alsace,  and  other 
parts  of  her  territory,  but  imports  the  greater  part  of  her  con- 
sumption, and  chiefly  from  Spain  ; England  having  sent  only 
70  tons  to  France  out  of  the  13,898  exported  in  1832.  There 
are  m.my  lead-mines  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  otlier 
parts  of  Germany.  The  mines  of  the  United  States  are  in 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  State  of  Missouri; 
those  ill  Missouri  are  the  richest  in  the  United  States. 

Gold. 

This  metal  possesses  above  all  others  tlie  qualities  of  utility 
and  beauty,  without  any  deleterious  property.  It  has  been 
in  all  times  regarded  os  the  most  precious  of  the  metals,  and 
among  the  more  civilised  nations  has  been  the  standard  of 
value  for  other  commodities.  Its  peculiar  rich  hue  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  the  only  metal  of  a yellow  colour.  In  its 
pure  state  it  is  as  soft  as  tin,  and  is  very  flexible,  but  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  a high  lustre  by  polishing  with  a bur- 
nisher, although  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  steel,  silver,  and 
mercury.  It  possesses  little  elasticity  or  sonorousness.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  19*30.  In  malleabililg  it  exceeds  all  other 
metals;  for  one  grain  of  it  can  be  beat  out  into  a leaf  so  tliin 
as  not  to  exceed  1- 280,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
which  will  cover  56  square  inches;  in  this  state,  notwith- 
standing the  high  specific  gravity,  it  will  float  in  the  air  like 
a feather.  A coating  of  gold,  which  is  calculated  to  be  only 
one-twelfth  part  of  the  above  thickness,  is  produced  by  an- 
other process : if  a silver  wire  be  covered  with  gold  it  may  be 
drawn  out  into  wire  of  still  greater  fineness,  and  retain  a coat- 
ing of  gold ; and  one  grain  of  gold  will  in  tliis  way  coat  a 
surface  of  wire  about  two  miles  and  three-quarters  in  length. 
In  duclililg  it  also  exceeds  all  other  metals.  In  tenacity, 
however,  it  stands  only  fifth  in  order  in  respect  of  that  pro- 
perty when  compared  with  other  metals : a wire  one-thirteenth 
of  an  inch  in  tliickncss  will  not  support  a greater  weight  than 
150  lbs.,  whereas  iron  wire  of  the  same  diameter  will  sustain 
a weight  of  550  lbs.  without  breaking.  It  is  not  a perfectly 
opaque  body  like  all  the  otlier  metals,  for  gold  leaf  transmits 
a green  light ; as  may  be  conveniently  observed  by  laying  a 
leaf  between  two  thin  plates  of  colourless  glass,  and  holding 
it  between  the  eye  and  a strong  light.  It  is  less  fusible  than 
silver,  and  more  so  than  copper ; Mr.  Daniel  estimates  its 
melting  point  to  be  at  a heat  equal  to  2016"  of  Fahrenheit  s 
scale.  It  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  conductors  of  heat.  Thus, 
while  the  conducting  power  of  a rod  of  porcelain  is  repre- 
sented by  a velocity  of  12,  of  lead  by  179,  of  iron  liy  374, 
the  velocity  of  gold  is  1000.  Gold  may  be  exposed  for  ages 
to  air  and  moisture  williout  undergoing  any  alteration ; and 
a quantity  of  it  has  been  kept  for  30  weeks  in  a melted  state 
in  a glass-house  furnace  without  the  loss  of  a single  grain,  and 
without  any  change  in  its  nature.  But  if  a small  portion  of 
it  be  intensely  heated  by  electricity,  or  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe,  it  burns  with  a greenish-blue  flame,  and  is  dissi- 
pated in  the  form  of  a purple  powder. 

Gold  is  found,  almost  universally,  in  the  native  or  metallic 
state;  but  it  is  seldom  quite  pure,  being  generally  alloyed, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  with  other  metals,  and  usually  with 
silver,  copper,  or  iron.  The  Prussian  chemist  Klaproth  found 
a native  gold  from  the  Altai  Mountains  to  contain  36  per 
cent,  of  silver;  and  Professor  G.  Rose  of  Berlin,  by  more 
recent  analysis,  has  found  a specimen  from  the  same  district 
to  contain  38  per  cent.,  and  another  from  Hungary  nearly  39 
per  cent.  He  found  the  gold  of  the  Ural  Mountains  to  con- 
tain from  2 to  15  per  cent,  in  general,  and  one  variety  nearly 
99  per  cent,  of  pure  gold.  Boussaingault  has  found  tire 
native  gold  of  Colomhia  to  contain  from  2 to  36  per  cent,  of 
silver.  It  is  found  in  veins  in  tlie  primary  and  older  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  and  also  in  the  uustratilied  rocks  that  are 
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associated  with  tliosCj  such  as  grnuifo,  porphyry,  ami  hnrii- 
blende  rock  ; and  sometinirs  also  in  the  more  ancient  of  the 
secondary  strata.  Tlie  vein-stone  in  which  the  gold  occurs  is 
generally  quart*.  In  Transylvania  small  quantities  of  an  ore 
have  been  found  in  which  gold  is  in  combination  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  rare  metal  Tellttrium ; and 
there  is  a kind  of  iron-pyrites  (tliat  is,  a sulphuret  of  iron), 
not  of  very  unfrcqnent  occurrence,  which  contains  minute 
scales  of  pure  gold  interposed  between  the  lamince  of  the 
pyrites.  \Vhen  gold  occurs  in  veins  in  solid  rocks  it  is 
sometimes  regularly  crystalliseil.  In  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  minerals  belonging  to  the  Russian  Prince  Demidofl, 
there  are  many  beautiful  crystals  of  gold  from  the  Ural 
Moiuifains.  The  greatest  proportion  of  this  metal  is  obtained 
from  alluvial  soils,  or  deposites,  where  the  gold  is  found  in 
scales,  grains,  and  lumps,  rounded  by  attrition.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  we  shall  call  this  utream-^ohL''  It  is 
found  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  beds  of  many  rivers  and 
smaller  streams  in  most  countries  of  the  world;  but  the  chief 
quantity  is  met  with  in  extensive  alluvial  deposites,  formed 
by  other  aqueous  causes  than  the  water  of  existing  rivers. 
The  lumps  of  gold  in  such  situations  are  of  very  various 
sizes  ; and  masses  have  been  found  in  tlie  Ural  IMonntains 
of  18  and  20  lbs.  weight, — in  Columbia  of  25  lbs. ; and  one 
is  said  to  have  been  found  near  La  Paz,  in  Peru,  of  nearly 
45  lbs.  weight,  the  value  of  which,  if  estimated  at  3/,  lOj. 
per  ounce,  would  be  1890/.  It  is  a remarkable  circumstance 
that,  in  countries  which  contain  deposites  of  alluvium  rich  in 
gold,  it  has  rarely  happened  that  the  attempts  to  find  the 
metal  in  the  neighbouring  rocks  have  been  successful. 

The  usual  mode  of  separating  gold  from  tlie  other  materials 
with  which  it  is  combined  is  by  a process  amalgamation, 

which  is  founded  on  the  property  which  mercury  (or  quick- 
silver) has  of  combining  very  readily  with  gold,  and  of  being 
easily  separated  from  it  again  by  the  application  of  heat. 
The  ore,  broken  to  pieces  and  freed  as  niucli  as  possible  from 
stony  impurities,  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  made  up  into  a 
paste  with  salt  and  water.  Quicksilver  in  proper  -proportion 
is  added,  and  the  whole  is  well  beaten  and  shaken  together, 
and  kept  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  some  days 
till  the  union  is  effected;  after  whicli  the  earthy  matter  is 
washed  away,  and  the  residue  is  subjected  to  distillation, 
by  which  the  quicksilver  is  separated,  and  at  the  same 
time  recovered  in  great  part,  and  the  gold  usually  con- 
taining a little  silver  is  left  behind.  This  is  the  usual  process 
followed  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  In  Hungary  the 
gold  is  generally  purified  by  another  process,  called  cupella-' 
tion.  This  depends  on  the  property  which  lead  and  copper, 
the  metals  with  which  the  gold  is  there  mixed  in  the  ores, 
have  of  attracting  oxygen  from  the  air  when  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat,  and  w'hich  the  gold  does  not.  The  ores  are  well 
roasted,  to  drive  off  the  sulphur  they  usually  contain,  and  are 
fused  in  several  successive  operations.  The  metallic  mixture, 
freed  from  stony  matter,  thus  obtained,  is  put  into  a vessel 
made  of  bone-osbes  called  a cupel;  it  is  made  of  tliat  material 
because  it  forms  a porous  texture,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
very  refractory  in  the  fire.  A strong  blast  of  intcnsely-licated 
air  is  now  made  to  pass  over  tbc  metal  in  a state  of  fusion, 
and  the  lead  and  copper,  becoming  oxidated,  are  absoilied  by 
the  cupel,  or  skimmed  off,  and  the  gold  is  left  behind.  The 
lead  is  the  great  agent,  for  its  oxide  is  easily  fusible  into  a 
glossy  substance,  which  sinks  into  tlie  cupel,  carrying  the 
other  impurities  along  with  it;  so  that,  if  the  ore  docs  not 
naturally  contain  much  lead,  a portion  is  added. 

The  chief  supply  of  gold  for  the  lost  two  centuries  and 
a half  has  been  from  South  America  and  Mexico.  Tlic  Sjin- 
niards  who  accompanied  Cortez  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  quantify  of  gold  and  silver  which  they  found  in 
common  use,  both  for  ornaments  and  for  utensils.  Pizarro 
landed  in  Peru  in  the  year  1527,  ami  he  also  found  gold  used 
for  ornaments,  and  for  vessels  of  various  kinds,  in  considerable 
quantify.  Mines  had  been  wrought  for  tbc  Incas,  and  tbc  ore 


was  smelted  in  small  portable  furnaces  of  baked  clay,  in  the 
rudest  manner. 

In  Mexico  the  veins  of  gold  are  contained  in  the  primary 
stratified  rocks  (gneiss  and  mica-slate)  in  the  province  of 
Oaxacos,  towards  tiic  south  ; and  the  pt^irphyries,  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  are  in  general  rich  in  veins  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  grauwacke-strata  arc  also  rich  in  the  precious 
metals,  as  in  the  province  of  Zacatecas;  and  some  mines,  os 
at  Real  Catorcc,  are  wrought  in  a secondary  limestone.  Tlie 
principal  silver-vein  in  the  rich  gold-mine  of  Villalpardo, 
near  Guanaxuato,  is  traversed  by  a great  nural>er  of  small 
earthy  veins,  so  rich  in  gold  tliat,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud, 
tlie  miners  are  made  to  bathe  in  a large  tub  when  they  come 
out  of  the  mine.  Almost  all  the  silver  of  Mexico  contains 
gold,  and  generally  in  suHicient  quantity  to  make  it  profitable 
to  extract  it.  Stream-gold  is  also  found  in  many  of  the 
alluvial  deposites  of  Mexico,  as  in  tlie  province  of  Sonora,  on 
the  west  coast,  where  masses  of  fire  and  six  pounds  weight 
have  been  met  witJi.  Upon  an  average  of  the  latter  years  of 
the  last  century  the  annual  produce  of  Mexico  in  gold  was 
estimated  to  be  about  517,775  troy  ounces,  or  about  200,000/. 
in  value. 

Beginning  with  the  western  side  of  the  continent  of  South 
America,  ‘‘the  most  considerable  gold-mines  of  Chili  are  in 
the  district  of  Petorea,  north-east  of  Valparaiso;  and,  fartlier 
to  tlie  north,  in  the  districts  of  Coquimbo  and  Copiaba.  in 
Peru  tlie  provinces  the  most  rich  in  gold  are  those  of  Pataz 
and  Huailas,  between  the  seventh  and  ninth  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  situated  in  tlie  ridge  of  the  Andes.  The  Incas 
obtained  vast  quantities  of  gold  from  the  plains  of  Curimayo, 
north-east  of  the  city  of  Caxamarca,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  11,000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  in  the  Cerro  de  San  Jose, 
at  a height  of  13,000  feet,  considerable  quantities  of  gold 
have  been  found  in  veins  of  an  ore  of  silver.  Very  extensive 
and  productive  stream-works  are  situated  on  tbc  banks  of  the 
river  Tipuani,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Zorata,  eastward  of 
the  great  lake  of  Titicaca,  and  which  ap2)oar  to  have  been 
worked  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country,  for  ancient 
Peruvian  tools  are  sometimes  found  in  the  soil.  There  are 
veins  of  gold  in  mica-slate  in  the  province  of  Antioquia  in 
Colombia,  but  there  are  no  mines  worked  tliere,  on  account 
of  ibe  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country,  .\ll  the  gold  of 
New  Granada  is  obtained  from  the  alluvial  soils,  and  tlic 
richest  stream-works  are  in  the  provinces  of  Antioquia  and 
Choco,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Cauca,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  in  the  district  of  Barbacoas ; but  the  auriferous 
alluvium  extends  over  the  whole  country  from  the  western 
Cordillera  of  New  Granada  to  the  sea-shore.‘'--{‘  Penny 
Cyclopaidia,'  article  ‘Andes.*)  The  annual  produce  of  the 
gohl-mines  and  stream-works  of  South  America,  exclusive  of 
Brazil,  is  stated  hy  Humboldt  to  have  amounted,  at  the  lic- 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  283,429  troy  ounces ; 
which,  valued  in  its  refined  state  at  4/.  j)cr  ounce,  is  equal  to 
1,133,71C/. 

The  district  in  which  gold  is  now  obtained  in  Brazil  in 
greatest  quantity  is  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  province 
of  Minas  Geracs.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  primary  clay-slate, 
limestone,  and  granite;  and  the  iron-ore  with  which  those 
districts  abound  is  also  frequently  auriferous : but  the  most 
fertile  source  of  supply  is  the  stream-gold  in  the  deep  alluvial 
soils  which  cover  the  primary  rocks,  Mr.  Jacob  estimates 
the  ])roduce  of  the  gold-mines  of  Brazil  to  have  been  equal  to 
80,000,000/.  sterling  in  110  years,  ending  in  1810.  Thus, 
the  average  anmi.il  jnroduce  from  1752  to  1762  was  about 
950,000/. ; from  1785  to  ,1791  it  was  about  415.000/. ; and 
in  1810  the  mines  of  Alinas  Gcraes,  which  afford  Ihrec-fonrlhs 
of  the  whole  produce  of  Brazil,  yielded  only  about  205,000/. 
In  the  subsequent  10  years  there  must  have  been  an  enormous 
decline,  if  the  statement  of  Major  Von  Schiiffer,  who  visited 
the  country  in  1822,  be  correct  ; for  he  says,  in  his  work  on 
Brazil,  that  the  produce  of  the  preceding  year  was  only  21 
orrobos  of  gold,  w’hich  is  equal  to  about  44,000/.  Bui  it  is 
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stated  ill  Leonhard's  ‘ New  Annual  of  Geology,’  dated  July, 
1S33,  that  tlie  gold-mines  of  Gongo  Soco  liad,  a short  time 
before,  jiroduced  30  arrobas  of  gold  in  three  months;  and  that 
the  same  mine  bad  yielded  above  100  arrobas  in  the  preceding 
year : 100  arrobas  are  equal  to  47,233  ounces,  so  that  the 
value  was  about  188,932/. 

The  Ural  Jlountains  yield  the  largest  amount  of  gold  tliat 
is  now  produced  in  the  Old  World.  The  mines  there  have 
been  gradually  increasing  since  their  discovery  in  1819;  and 
in  the  year  1830,  according  to  a statement  by  Humboldt  in 
his  ‘ Fragmens  Asiatiques,’  they  yielded  355  poods  of  gold. 

A pood  is  equal  to  45  lbs.  troy  ; and  if  we  estimate  the  gold, 
in  its  refined  state,  at  4/.  per  ounce,  we  have  a total  v.alue  of 
no  less  a sura  than  706,800/.  The  mines  are  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  and  nearly  all  the  metal  ob- 
tained is  from  stream-gold.  A mine  is  now  worked  in  the 
rock  at  Bercsof,  10  English  miles  north-east  from  Katharinen- 
burg.  The  alluvial  soil  yields  from  65  to  130  grajns  of  gold 
in  100  poods,  or  3000  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Sometimes  large 
lumps  are  found,  one  of  which,  discovered  within  a few  inches 
of  the  surface  near  Miask,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Urals, 
weighed  nearly  330  ounces. 

Gold  has  been  long  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but 
the  produce  has  declined  considerably,  when  the  average  of 
the  last  twenty  years  is  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding 
hundred  years.  The  only  mines  that  are  now  of  any  import- 
ance are  in  Hungary,  which  a few  years  ago  yielded,  accord- 
ing to  Brongniart,  20,900  ounces  yearly,  or  about  83,600/.  in 
value.  Dr.  Edward  Brown,  an  English  physician,  who 
visited  the  Hungarian  mines  about  the  year  1760,  says  that 
the  mines  of  Chemnitz  had  been  worked  nearly  950  years,  and 
were  then  the  richest  in  gold  in  all  tlie  kingdom.  But  the 
chief  supply  is  from  the  alluvial  soils ; and  collecting  gold  in 
the  beds  of  torrents  and  rivers  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  gipsies,  the  Zigeuner,  who  are  so  numerous  in  Hungary. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  many  of  the  tin  stream  works  of 
Cornwall,  but  none  has  yet  been  met  with  in  the  mines.  Mr. 
Came  says,  however,  that  many  circumstances  render  it  pro- 
bable that  a vein  containing  gold  exists  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  parish  of  Ladock,  north-west  of  Grampound, 
although  it  has  never  been  discovered.  Some  years  ago  a 
considerable  quantity  of  stream-gold  was  found  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland.  Some  lumjis  of  considerable  size 
were  found  : one  weighed  twenty-two  ounces,  another  eighteen, 
a third  nine,  and  a fourth  seven  ounces. 

The  slate-mountains  which  run  across  the  southern  partof  Scot- 
land have  alTorded  stream-gold  in  several  places,  particularly 
the  rivulets  in  and  near  Crawford  Moor,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  of  Lanark,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  lead-mines  of 
Wanlockhead  and  Lead  Hills.  A curious  work  entitled  ‘ Tlie 
Discoverie  and  Historic  of  the  Gold  Mynes  in  Scotland,’  by 
Stephen  Atkinson,  written  in  the  year  1619,  was  reprinted  at 
Edinburgh  some  years  ago  by  the  Bannatyne  Club.  It  ap- 
pears from  this,  that  the  gold-mines  of  Crawford  Moor  were 
first  discovered  in  the  time  of  James  IV.,  who  reigned  from 
1488  to  1518,  and  that  in  the  year  1526  a company  of  German 
miners  obtained  a grant  from  James  \ . for  forty-three  years 
of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Scotland.  Similar  grants  were 
made  by  the  crown  at  after  periods,  among  others  one  by 
James  VI.  to  tins  same  Stephen  Atkinson,  who  was  a refiner  of 
gobl  and  silver  in  London. 

Gold-dust  has  long  formed  an  article  of  barter  in  the  trade 
with  the  natives  of  the  west  coast  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
from  the  river  Senegal  to  Cape  Formosa  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
a part  of  which  is  called  the  Gold  Coast.  It  is  not  only  found 
in  the  rivers  near  the  coast,  but  a considerable  quantity  is 
brought  from  the  interior.  Our  old  coin  was  called  a guinea, 
because  when  first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it 
was  made  from  gold  brought  from  this  part  of  the  African 
coast. 

Asia  has  long  afforded  a great  supply  of  gold  from  various 
(larts  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands  adjoining  to  its  coasts. 


A very  large  amount  is  annually  exported  from  Japan,  and 
some  from  Sumatra,  Gold  forms  the  principal  article  of  ex- 
port of  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  according  to  Milburn's 
‘ Oriental  Commerce,’  the  quantity  exported  annually  is  200 
peculs,  which  is  equivaleirt  to  somewhat  more  tlian  300,000 
ounces,  or  about  1,200,000/.  value. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  the  following  stales  of  the  North 
Americ.in  Union — North  Carolina,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee.  The  quantity  collected  in  1832  was 
equal  to  about  141,400/. 

From  its  softness  and  flexibility  gold  would  be  very  unfit 
for  coinage  in  its  pure  state,  and  it  is  therefore  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  copper,  which  has  the  effect  of  hardening 
it.  An  elaborate  series  of  experiments  was  made  by  Mr. 
Hatchett  on  the  alloys  of  gold  with  difl'erent  metals,  an  account 
of  which  is  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1803.  He  ascertained  tliat  the  hardest  alloy  with  copper  is 
composed  of  eleven  parts  of  gold  and  one  of  copper,  and  that 
has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  gold  of  our  coinage.  The 
efl’ect  of  some  other  metals  in  changing  the  properties  of  gold 
is  remarkable,  for  if  l-12th  part  of  lead  be  added,  the  alloy  is 
as  brittle  as  glass.  If  a quarter  of  a grain  of  bismuth  be  added 
to  an  ounce  of  gold,  that  is  l-1920th  part,  the  mixture,  al- 
though in  colour  and  texture  resembling  gold,  is  perfectly 
brittle.  If  a like  quantity  of  antimony  be  added,  the  mixture 
is  not  only  brittle,  but  has  hardly  any  metallic  lustre.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  a matter  of  great  consequence  in  alloying 
gold  to  employ  copjier  which  has  been  previously  ascertained 
to  be  perfectly  pure,  for  it  very  usually  contains  a small  ad- 
mixture of  lead  and  antimony.  The  hardness  imparted  by  the 
copper  is  not  such  as  to  destroy  that  degree  of  softness  and 
toughness  in  the  mixture  which  enables  it  to  receive  the  im- 
pression of  the  dies  with  perfect  exactness.  It  would  not 
answer  to  form  coins  and  medals  of  gold  by  pouring  the  melted 
metal  into  a mould,  for,  in  passing  from  the  fluiil  to  the  solid 
state,  it  contracts  considerably  in  bulk,  whereas  the  reverse 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a’  sharp  impression. 
The  quantity  of  gold  coined  at  the  Mint  in  London,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  new  gold  coinage  in  1817  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1829,  amounted  in  value  to  41,221.490/.,  and  it 
was  coined  into  16,120  double  sovereigns,  40.672,456  sove- 
reigns, and  7,039,588  half-sovereigns.  The  addition  of  copper 
imparts  a reddish  tinge  to  the  gold,  and  this  is  rendered  deeper 
as  the  quantity  of  copper  is  increased.  Tiiukets  and  various 
articles  of  jewellery  and  plate  are  made  of  gold  of  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  purity.  What  is  called  fine  gold  by  jewellers 
is  not  the  pure  metal,  for  that  would  be  unsuitable  on  account 
of  its  softness,  but  an  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  by 
which  a colour  is  obtained  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  pure 
gold.  The  gold  used  by  the  first-rate  Loudon  jewellers  has 
about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  pure  gold.  The  Dutch 
ducat,  alloyed  with  silver  only,  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and 
may  be  bent  by  the  fingers.  Fur  gold  leaf  the  purest  metal 
must  be  selected : to  make  this,  a bar  weighing  about  two 
ounces  is  forged  on  an  anvil,  and  passed  between  steel  rollers 
until  it  forms  a long  riband  as  thin  as  paper.  This  is  cut  into 
150  pieces,  and  each  of  these  pieces  is  hammered  on  an  anvil 
till  it  is  about  an  inch  square.  Several  of  these  very  thin 
plates  are  laid  between  small  sheets  of  vellum,  and  placed  in 
a parchment  case,  and  then  beaten  with  a very  heavy  hammer 
until  the  gold  plates  are  extended  to  about  four  inches  square. 
Each  of  these  is  cut  into  four  parts,  and  placed  between  layers 
of  jirepared  ox-gut,  and  a packet  of  these  is  beaten  as  before 
until  they  extend  to  about  four  inches  square.  Another  simi- 
lar subdivision  and  beating  take  place,  and  thus  at  last  the 
two  ounces  of  gold  proiluce  2400  leaves,  and  each  grain  has 
been  oiiened  out  to  nearly  thirty-one  square  inches  of  surface, 
having  a thickness  of  about  l-150,000th  of  an  inch.  It  is 
capable,  however,  of  being  beaten  much  thinner,  us  we  have 
already  noticed.  Mr.  Jacob  estimates  the  annual  consumption 
of  all  tlie  gold  beaten  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  17,500 
ounces  of  flue  gold. 
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Tlie  only  employment  of  gold  in  the  arts,  ollierwisc  tliun  in 
its  metiillic  state,  is  in  a prei)aralion  wliicli  is  used  for  paint- 
ing on  china,  to  give  a jiink  or  red  colour. 

Silver. 

This  metal,  when  free  from  mi.'dure,  is  of  a pure  brilliant 
white  colour,  and  perfectly  devoid  of  taste  or  smell.  It  is  so 
soft  as  to  be  easily  scratched  by  copper ; but  it  is  nevertheless 
capable  of  receiving  a high  polish  by  burnishing,  inferior  only 
to  steel.  But  polished  silver,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  soon 
becomes  tarnished ; this  dejjcuds,  of  course,  upon  the  nature 
of  tlie  atmosphere,  and  takes  place  most  quickly  where  coal  is 
burned,  or  when,  by  any  other  means,  sulphur  gets  dissolved 
in  the  air : for  the  tarnish  of  silver  is  not  an  oxide  of  the  metal, 
but  a sulphuret.  This  is  well  illustrated  when  we  eat  eggs 
with  ungilt  silver  spoons,  for  sulphur  is  contained  in  the  white 
of  an  egg ; and  mustard-spoons  are  often  tarnished,  because 
mustard  is  frequently  adulterated  with  flowers  of  sulphur : 
the  eflect  is,  jierhaps,  also  caused  by  die  sulphur  which  is  a 
constituent  part  of  that  peculiar  principle  contained  in 
mustard,  called  sinapisin.  This  liability  to  be  blackened  by 
sulphureous  vapours  renders  silver  unfit  for  architectural  de- 
corations, or  for  any  purposes  where  it  cannot  be  readily 
cleaned.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  hammered,  is  10 ’51.  It 
is  considerably  elastic,  and  when  hardened  by  an  alloy  is 
highly  sonorous.  In  point  of  malleability  it  is  next  to  gold, 
and  is  capable  of  being  beat  into  leaves  of  l-160,000th  jiart  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  also,  after  gold,  the  most  ductile 
of  the  metals,  for  it  may  be  drawn  into  wire  more  slender  than 
the  finest  human  hair,  and  in  this  way  a single  grain  may  be 
stretched  out  to  400  feet.  In  tenacity  it  is  inferior  to  iron, 
copper,  and  platinum,  wire  of  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  supporting  a weight  of  210  lbs.  It  is  fusible  in  a 
moderately  intense  red  heat,  corresponding,  according  to  ^Ir. 
Daniel,  to  1873®  of  Fahrenheit  s scale : a plate  about  the  di- 
mensions of  very  thin  pasteboard  will  scarcely  support  the  full 
heat  of  a very  brisk  fire  in  a common  grate,  and  when  intensely 
heated  it  is  volatilized.  It  is  what  is  called  a perfect  metal,  that 
is,  it  does  not  form  an  oxide  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture ; 
but  when  it  is  fused  in  an  open  vessel  it  absorbs  oxygen  in 
considerable  quantity,  amounting  sometimes  to  twenty-two 
times  its  volume;  but  it  parts  with  the  whole  of  it  again  in 
the  act  of  becoming  solid,  and  Gay  Lussac  attributes  to  that 
circumstance  the  peculiarly  beautiful  aspect  of  granulated 
silver.  If  silver  in  the  form  of  leaf  or  fine  wire  be  intensely 
heated  by  means  of  electricity,  galvanism,  or  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe,  it  burns  with  vivid  sparks,  and  with  an  exquisite 
green-coloured  flame,  and  gives  out  a dense  grey  smoke. 

Silver  is  found  not  only  native,  but  in  combination  with 
other  substances,  forming  a great  variety  of  ores.  When  pure, 
it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  regularly-formed  crystals,  and  it 
traverses  rocks  in  the  form  of  veins  of  various  dimensions,  and 
is  found  in  insulated  masses  in  rocks.  These  last  aie  some- 
times of  great  size  ; as,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  mines  of  Peru 
a lump  of  pure  silver  was  discovered  which  weighed  800  lbs. 
It  is  related  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  a mass  of  native 
silver  was  found  at  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  which  weighed 
500  lbs.  The  mines  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony  have  often  pro- 
duced masses  of  100  lbs.  weight.  There  are  about  twenty-live 
different  varieties  of  silver  ore;  the  most  common  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — Sulphuret  of  silver,  consisting  of  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  metal,  and  20  of  sulphur;  red  silver-ore,  containing 
about  57  per  cent,  of  silver,  15  of  sulphur,  16  of  antimony, 
ami  12  of  oxygen;  muriate  of  silver,  containing  08  jier  cent,  of 
silver,  20  of  muriatic  acid,  and  0 of  iron ; and  antimonial 
silver,  consisting  of  about  84  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  10  of  anti- 
mony. But  a large  proportion  of  the  silver  brought  to  market 
IS  obtained  from  the  ore,  of  other  metals,  in  which  silver  is  a 
subordinate  ingredient,  but  which,  on  account  of  its  great 
value.  It  IS  profitable  loextmet  even  when  occurring  in  minute 
quantity.  Thu,  the  silver  in  lead-ore  is  sometimes  separated 
with  profit  when  it  cxisU  only  to  the  extent  of  eight  ounces  in 


the  ton  of  lead;  which  Is  only  one  part  In  llBl,  or  a single 
grain  of  silver  in  more  than  iialf  a |>ouiid  of  lead.  Tlie  ore 
called  galena  contaiiu,  in  genera),  more  silver  tlian  ajiy  other 
Icafl-ore.  The  leail  formerly  found  on  Ilrunghill  Moor  in  the 
district  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  contained  al>out  230  ounces 
of  silver  in  the  ton,  and  tJiat  of  the  mines  near  Plinlimmon,  in 
Cardiganshire,  worked  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  1.,  yielded  eighty 
ounces  in  the  ton.  7’he  averse  proportiem  contained  in  tlie 
lead  of  the  north  of  England  is  twelve  ounces  to  tlie  tun. 

The  silver-ores,  properly  so  called,  are  found  chiefly  in 
veins  which  traverse  the  primary  and  the  older  of  the  secondary 
stratified  rocks,  more  especially  tlie  former,  and  also  the  uu- 
stratiOed  rocks,  such  as  granite  and  porphjTy,  which  are  asso* 
ciated  witli  tliese.  The  rich  mine  of  Guanaxuato  in  Mexico, 
and  that  of  Potosi  in  South  America,  are  situated  in  primary 
slate.  Among  the  transition  strata,  limestone  is  the  richest  in 
silver,  but  grauwacke  is  also  very  productive;  the  rich  mines 
of  Zacatecas  in  Mexico  are  in  tliat  rock.  Tlie  celebrated 
mines  of  Real  Catorce,  and  others  near  Ziinapan,  in  3Iexico, 
and  those  of  Pasco  and  Hualgayoc,  in  Peru,  arc  in  Alpine 
limestone,  supposed  to  correspond  in  geological  age  to  the 
magnesian  limestone  of  England  (L,  diagram  p.  235),  which 
rests  upon  a conglomerate  or  pudding-stone  rock  ; and  in  the 
district  of  iMexico,  on  tlie  western  slope  of  tlie  Cordilleras, 
there  are  mines  in  a still  more  modem  secoiidary  deposit,  one 
supposed  to  be  analogous  in  point  of  age  to  the  Jura  oolite 
limestone  (1),  and  the  veins  are  more  productive  in  that  rock 
than  in  the  primary  strata  on  which  it  reposes.  Among  the 
unstratifled  rocks,  the  porphyries  of  Mexico  are  in  general  very 
rich  in  silver,  and  a vein  of  it  occurs  in  the  variety  of  granite 
called  syenite  at  Comanja,  in  the  district  of  Guanaxuato.  In 
Europe,  the  workings  for  silver  are  sometimes,  as  in  Saxony, 
in  a multitude  of  slender  veins ; sometimes,  as  at  Clausthal 
in  the  Harz  Jlountains,  and  at  Chemnitz  in  Hungary,  in  a 
small  number  of  spots,  where  the  veins  are  of  great  dimensions* 
In  the  three  richest  districts  of  ilexico,  viz,  Guanaxuato, 
Zacatecas,  and  Real  del  Monte,  tliey  have  only  one  principal 
vein,  worked  in  diflerent  places.  The  vein  of  Guanaxuato  is 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  from  130  to  14S  feet  w ide,  and 
it  has  been  traced  and  worked  along  an  extent  of  nearly  eight 
miles. 

The  processes  for  obtaining  tlie  pure  metal  from  the  ore 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  foreign  ingredients  with  which 
it  is  combined.  Jlechanical  division,  roastings  to  separate  the 
sulphur  and  other  volatile  matter,  meltings  at  different  stages 
of  purifleation,  with  the  addition  of  fluxes  of  different  sorts, 
form  the  essential  parts  of  nearly  all.  The  last  of  the  opera- 
tions, that  of  refining,  is  performed  in  one  of  the  two  ways  we 
have  already  descrilied  in  treating  of  gold  ; viz.  amalgamation^ 
by  means  of  the  great  afliinity  which  quicksilver  has  for  silver, 
and  the  easy  sejiarationof  the  two  metals  affenvards,  by  simply 
distilling  olT  tlie  quicksilver;  or  cui^eliation,  by  means  of  llic 
readiness  with  wliich  lead  combines  with  oxygen,  and  by 
which  it  is  tlms  sejurated  from  the  silver,  which  has  a much 
less  affinity  for  it,  at  the  same  time  combining  with  the  other 
baser  metals. 

The  great  supply  of  silver  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  from 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  All  the  silv<*r-miiie8 
of  Mexico  situateil  near  the  summit  or  on  the  westcni  flank 
of  the  mountains  which  run  through  the  centre  of  die  country; 
and  the  greatest  iiunil>er,  as  well  as  the  most  productive  of 
Uicm,  arc  situated  between  the  ISih  and  .24th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. They  arc  in  general  at  moderate  elevations  above  the 
great  table-land  ; but  that  table-land  is  from  5GOO  to  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tlie  highest  mines  are  at  an 
elevation  of  9600  feet;  but  the  climate  even  in  that  higli 
region  is  mild  and  salubrious.  At  die  time  of  Humboldt's 
visit  there  were  about  500  mining  rslablishments,  containing 
about  3000  miners,  and  from  3000  to  4000  veins  or  masses 
were  worketl.  These  mining  establishments  arc  called  litules; 
thus  we  have  the  Real  Catorce,  the  Real  del  Monte,  8:c. 

The  ores  of  silver  most  commonly  met  with  in  Mexico  are 
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the  siilphuret,  the  aiitimoii'ml,  ami  the  muriate.  Native  silver 
is  not  sufHciently  abmiJaiit  to  be  reckoned  among  the  produc- 
tive ores,  but  it  usually  accompanies  the  sulphuret.  Some- 
times masses  of  it  of  great  size  have  been  found,  as  at  Batopilas 
in  New  Biscay,  where  one  weighing  412  lbs.  was  met  with. 

The  variety  of  sulphuret  of  copper  called  grey  copper  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  contains  so  much  silver  as  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  productive  of  the  silver-ores ; and  there 
is  an  earthy  ore  called  colorados  in  Mexico,  and  pacos  in  Peiu, 
which  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  minute  particles  of  native 
silver  and  muriate  of  silver  with  brown  oxide  of  iron.  A 
great  deal  of  the  silver  of  Slexico  is  extracted  from  lead-ore. 

At  Real  del  Monte,  a sulphuret  of  iron  yields  22  ounces  of 
silver  in  the  quintal,  or  102  lbs.  Some  of  tlie  ores  are  ex- 
tremely rich.  The  antimonial  ore  of  Sombrerete  yielded  in 
six  months  432,274  troy  pounds  of  silver,  equal  to  about 
1,300,000/.  in  value,  in  a working  of  not  more  than  100  feet. 

In  the  mine  of  Valenciana,  in  the  district  of  Guanaxualo,  there 
were,  in  1791,  some  ores  which  contained  108  ounces  in 
102  lbs. ; but  there  were  others  which  were  so  poor  as  not  to 
yield  more  than  three  ounces  ; the  average  being  only  nine 
ounces  in  that  same.  mine.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mean  rich- 
ness of  all  the  ores  of  Mexico  is  not  gre.ater  than  from  three  to 
four  ounces  in  the  quintal  of  ore.  The  mines  of  Peru  are  not 
richer  on  the  average,  and  the  famous  mine  of  Potosi  is  not  so 
much  so,  for  its  average  produce  is  uo  more  than  l^§j  in 
the  quintal.  The  average  produce  of  all  the  mines  of  Saxony 
is  from  three  to  four  ounces  in  the  quintal. 

The  richest  silver-mine  at  present  worked  in  Mexico  is  that 
of  Veta  Grande,  four  miles  north  of  Zacatecas,  on  the  table- 
land, at  an  elevation  of  0000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
There  is  one  great  vein  from  8 to  30  feet  thick,  in  different 
places,  but  which  separates  in  others  into  three  and  four 
branches.  It  traverses  transition  strata,  consisting  of  clay-slate, 
grauwacke,  and  limestone,  resting  on  the  variety  of  granite 
called  syenite,  and  covered  occasionally  by  porphyry.  The 
ores  are  chiefly  native  silver  and  antimonial  silver,  and  yield 
on  an  average  3^  ounces  of  pure  metal  in  the  quintal.  It  pro- 
duced in  1832,  160,000  troy  lbs.  of  silver.  Humboldt  gives  a 
statement,  founded  oil  official  documents,  of  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  Mexico  from  1690  to  1803,  which  shows 
that  they  had  been  continually  on  the  increase  during  that 
period  ; in  the  first  10  years  of  it  tlie  average  annual  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver  obtained  was  only  92,000/.,  but  in  the  last 
10  years  it  was  4,800,000/.,  of  which  nineteen-twentieths  were 
silver.  He  reckons  that  the  average  annual  amount  during 
the  first  10  years  of  the  present  century  was  little  short  of 
5,000,000/.  sterling;  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  annually  pro- 
duced in  that  time  being  1,440,6.50  troy  lbs. 

The  three  districts  of  Guanaxuato,  Catorce,  and  Zacatecas 
alone  furnished  more  than  the  half,  and  the  vein  of  Guanax- 
uato more  than  the  fourth,  of  all  the  silver  in  Mexico.  The 
proprietors  of  the  mines  of  Valenciana,  in  the  district  of  Gua- 
naxuato, derived,  for  a long  time,  from  80,000/.  to  120,000/. 
l>er  annum  from  those  mines.  The  Count  de  Regia  drew  ni 
12  years  from  the  mine  of  Biscaina,  in  the  Real  del  Monte, 
above  1.000,000/.  sterling;  the  mine  of  Padreflores,  in  the 
Real  Catorce,  yielded  320,000/.  clear  profit  tire  first  year  it 
was  worked.  The  mine  of  Vela  Grande,  above  mentioned, 
yielded  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  December, 
1831,  150,000  troy  lbs.  of  silver,  and  netted  to  the  proprietors 
176,000/.,  or  a profit  of  185  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
In  the  year  1832  the  silver  produced  was  180,000  lbs.  troy, 
and  the  profits  were  196,000/.;  in  1833  it  was  considerably 
less,  but  in  1834  it  had  again  augmented,  so  that  there  was 
every  appearance  that  it  would  turn  out  nearly  as  great  as  t lat 
of  1832.* 

“ Tliere  are  now  mines  in  Peru  along  Uie  whole  range  of  the 
Andes,  from  Caxamarca  to  the  confines  of  the  desert  of  Ata- 
cama; but  the  richest  are  those  of  Pasco,  in  the  11th  degree  of 


• For  the  particulars  respecting  the  Veta  Grande  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Frederick  Uurr. 


latitude,  which  have  been  worked  since  the  year  1630.  Here, 
as  well  as  in  other  situations  in  Peru,  the  greatest  part  of  ^the 
silver  is  obtained  from  the  ore  called  pacos.  To  orm  a just 
idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  silver  in  ^ some  o^  ^ 
mountains,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  in  the  mines  of 
Pasco  the  ore  has  been  worked  without  intermission  since  the 
beginning  of  the  'seventeenth  century  ; and  that  in  20  years 
preceding  1803  no  less  than  3,086,420  troy  lbs.  of  silver  had 
been  obtained  from  them,  and  that  too  without  in  any  cose 
sinking  deeper  than  about  70  fathoms,  while  most  of  the 
mines  do  not  exceed  15  fathoms  in  depth.  The  stratum  of 
limestone  in  which  the  ore  is  .contained  lies  exposed  at  the 
surface  over  an  area  of  three  miles  by  a mile  and  a half.  The 
mines  of  Chota  are  also  very  productive.  They  are  situated 
in  tlie  mountain  of  Gualgayoc,  at  an  elevation  of  13,300 
feet,  where  the  thermometer  in  summer  descends  every 
night  to  the  freezing  point.  The  ore  lies  quite  at  the  surface, 
so  that  in  removing  the  turf  almost  in  any  place,  over  an  ex- 
tent of  half  a square  league,  portions  of  sulphuret  of  silver  and 
filaments  of  native  silver  may  be  met  with  adhering  to  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  The  ore  is  richer  than  that  of  Pasco,  and 
yielded,  on  an  average  of  28  years  prior  to  1803,  41,477  troy 
lbs.  of  silver  annually.  In  the  district  of  Arica,  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  Pacific,  at  Huantajaya,  there  are  mines  of  silver 
which  are  celebrated  on  account  of  the  very  large  masses  of 
pure  solid  silver  sometimes  found  there,  one  of  which  weighed 
800  lbs.  The  most  renowned  of  all  the  silver-mines  of  South 
America  ate  those  of  Potosi,  in  Upper  Peru.  They  ate  situated 
in  a lofty  mountain,  called  the  Cerro  del  Potosi,  composed  of 
clay-slate  coveted  by  porphyry,  and  rising  to  the  o 

16,600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  town  of  Potosi  itself  being  2700 
feet  below  the  summit.”— (‘  Penny  Cyclopsedia,’  Art.  ‘Andes.  ) 
The  political  disturbances  in  the  present  century  have  se- 
riously injured  this  once  opulent  district.  Captain  A"*'''®"'®' 
who  visited  it  in  1826,  says  that,  from  a iiopulation  of  130  000 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  it  had  dwindled  down 
to  11,000 ; that  at  one  period  there  were  132  stamping-mills  for 
breaking  the  ore,  but  tliat  when  he  was  there  only  12  were  em- 
ployed ; and  Sir  Edward  Temple,  who  visited  Potosi  about 
the  same  time,  says  that  all  tlie  mines  put  together  do  not  In- 
duce 123,400  troy  lbs.  of  silver  annually,  or  about  30,800/. 
in  value.  There  are  silver  mines  in  the  province  of  La  Paz, 
in  die  ancient  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  yielded  at 
the  time  Humboldt  wrote  nearly  800,000/.  annually.  Silver 
is  also  founil  in  Chilu 

This  metal  has  been  found  for  many  ages  in  various  coun- 
tries  of  Europe.  The  most  productive  mines  have  been  tlmse 
of  Saxony,  Austria,  Hungary,  Norway,  Russia,  and  Spam; 
but  the  average  annual  produce  of  all  the  mines  of  Europe  in 
the  last  20  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  according  to  Mr. 
Jacob,  did  not  exceed  600,000/.  in  value.  The  rnmes.^f 
Saxony  were  first  discovered  in  the  tenth  century ; and,  in  tlie 
eaily  part  of  the  thirteenth,  the  mines  of  Schneebiog  are  said 
to  have  yielded  300,000/.  aimually ; but  the  annual  produce 
of  all  the  mines,  taken  on  an  average  of  late  years,  cannot 
Mr.  Jacob  says,  be  estimated  higher  than  400  000  ounces  of 
silver,  or  about  100,000/.  The  richest  of  the  Saxon  mines  is 
that  called  Hiromelfurst,  a short  distance  from  Freiberg. 
There  are  five  veins  which  traverse  the  primary  slate-rock,  called 
gneiss  by  geologists,  the  principal  vein  being  from  18  to  36 
inches  in  width.  The  ores  are  native  silver,  sulphuret,  lUid 
red  silver;  and  there  is  a sulphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  which 
is  rich  in  silver.  The  average  richness  of  all  the  ores  is,  how- 
ever, not  more  than  from  six  to  seven  ounces  in  100  lbs.,  and 
the  average  annual  produce  was  then  only  6160  troy  lbs.,  or 
about  18,500/.  in  value. 

The  mines  of  Austria  were  the  chief  sources  of  mineral 
wealth  during  the  middle  ages ; but  their  produce  ni  silver 
appears  at  no  period  to  have  been  considerable.  They  are 
situated  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  the  Tyrol.  Tliose  of 
Chemnitz  and  Kremnilz,  in  Hungary,  have  been  worked,  it 
is  said,  above  1000  years.  The  silver-mines  near  Brixen,  in 
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the  Tyrol,  were  formerly  very  productive,  but  tliey  have  long 
ceased  to  he  so. 

The  mine  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  according  to  Herg- 
mann,  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  richest  in 
Europe.  It  yielded,  from  the  year  1728  to  17(1(5,  about 
619,270  troy  lbs.  of  silver,  equal  in  value  to  nearly  2,000,000/. 
sterling.  Native  silver  was  the  chief  form  in  which  it  was 
found,  blit  it  produced  also  the  sulphurct  and  red  silver  ores. 
The  silver  of  Russia  comes  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  is 
wholly  obtained  from  the  refining  of  the  stream-gold,  whicli 
contains  from  1 to  15  per  cent,  bf  silver,  and  from  lead-ores. 

Silver-mines  were  worked  in  Spain  by  the  Phcenicians,  Car- 
thaginians, Romans,  and  iMoors.  During  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  the  principal  mines  were  in  Old  Castille,  near  Soria, 
the  ancient  Aumantia,  Azag.ala,  and  Burgos,  where  remains  of 
tile  old  works  are  to  be  seen.  Tlie  mines  of  Guadalcanal  and 
Cazella,  in  Estremadura,  are  the  only  mines  which,  in  later 
times,  have  been  worked  with  regularity,  but  even  these 
are  now  wholly  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  Those  of  Gua- 
dalcanal are  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  1505,  and 
it  is  said  that,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  they  had 
yielded  about  330,000/.,  which  was  expended  in  building  the 
great  palace  of  the  Escurial.  In  the  year  1598  they  were 
leased  to  two  brothers,  Germans,  of  the  name  of  Fugger,  who 
were  celebrated  as  the  most  skilful  miners  of  that  age;  and 
during  their  occupancy  of  them  they  acquired  immense 
wealth.  They  were  discovered  to  have  defrauded  the  govern- 
ment by  erecting  a coining-machine  in  the  mines,  and  were 
obliged  to  make  their  escape  from  Spain  in  1635;  but  they 
took  severe  revenge,  for,  before  their  flight,  they  turned  a 
stream  of  water  into  the  mines,  by  which  they  became  com- 
pletely inundated.  They  remained  neglected  till  1728,  when 
the  working  of  them  was  undertaken  by  an  English  lady,  the 
Lady  Jlary  Herbert,  a daughter  of  Lord  Powis,  but  the  scheme 
turned  out  a complete  failure. 

With  the  exception  of  the  silver  extracted  from  the  ore  of 
lead,  it  is  now  only  occasionally  found,  and  that  only  in  small 
quantities,  in  any  part  of  the  Uinted  Kingdom.  Native  silver, 
and  several  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  ores,  are  met  with  in 
many  of  the  copper-mines  of  Cornwall ; hut  there  are  no  indi- 
cations to  warrant  any  rational  belief  that  silver  constitutes 
one  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  this  country.  About  50  years 
ago  a vein  of  silver-ore  was,  for  a short  time,  wrought  with 
great  advantage  in  the  parish  of  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire;  the 
ores  were  native  silver  and  the  sulphuret,  tmd  from  40,000/.  to 
50,000/.  worth  were  obtained  before  they  were  exhausted. 
In  the  year  1607  a silver-mine  was  discovered  at  Hilderston, 
near  Linlithgow,  and  in  the  General  Register  House  at  Edin- 
burgh are  preserved  the  original  accounts  of  the  workinas 
there.  ' 

Of  the  silver  formerly  obtained  from  Asia  we  know  little, 
and  only  a small  amount  has  been  derived  from  thence  in 
modem  times.  There  are  silver-mines  in  the  province  of  Er- 
zemm,  in  Armenia,  which  yield  at  present  about  120,000/. 
annually.  None  are  known  to  exist  in  Persia,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company.  But  there  are 
some  in  the  eastern  part  of  China,  and  that  they  have  become 
very  productive  of  late  years  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  China 
from  being  an  importing  is  now  an  exporting  country  for 
silver.  Canton  exported  silver  to  England  in  1832  equal 
in  value  to  390,000/.,  and  about  ns  much  more  to  India; 
and  a considerable  part  of  this  large  export  is  native  silver.* 
Silver  does  not  appear  to  be  a product  of  any  part  of  Africa.' 

Silver  IS  applied  to  no  purposes  in  the  arts  otherwise  than  in 
the  metallic  state,  with  the  exception  of  one  preparation  of  it 
when  ill  combiiiatinii  wiU.  nitric  acid.  The  lunar  caustic 
used  by  surgeons  is  a nitrate  of  silver,  and  it  also  forms  the 
basis  of  the  indelible  ink  used  for  marking  linen.  When  silver 
is  used  for  coin  and  for  plate,  it  is  always  alloyed  with  copper 
in  order  to  increase  its  hardness.  Our  standard  silver  consists  of 

* Macciillocli's  Commcrcisl  Dictionarv. 


125  parts  of  silver  and  1 part  of  copjier;  but  the  maximum 
hardness  is  produced  by  a mixture  of  one-fifth  jiart  of  copjier. 
The  amount  of  silver  coined  at  the  Mint,  in  Jjondon,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  silver-coinage  in  1810  to  the  3Ut  of 
Decemlier,  1829,  was  in  value  9,148,986/.;  and  it  was 
coined  into  1,819,905  crown-pieces,  2C,007,490  half-crowns, 
83,002,920  shillings,  10,027,080  sixjiences,  and  1735/.  were 
coined  into  the  silver  pennies  which  are  distributed  by  the 
Lord  Almoner,  in  W liitehall  Cliapel,  to  the  ]jensioners  of  her 
Majesty  on  Maunday  Thursday. 

For  the  greater  proportion  of  plated  goods,  espec'ially  those 

of  the  best  quality,  the  metal  is  thus  jirepared : A liar  of 

copper  is  made  quite  smooth  and  clear  on  one  of  iu  surfaces ; 
this  is  sprinkled  over  with  glass  of  borax,  and  there  is  laid 
upoti  it  a plate  of  fine  silver  about  one-twelftli  of  the  weight  of 
the  copper,  and  the  two  are  carefully  bound  together  by  wire. 
The  mass  is  now  exposed  to  a full  red-heat,  whicli  melts  tlje 
borax  and  causes  the  silver  to  adhere  to  the  copper ; tlie  ingot 
is  now  passed  through  a rolling-press  and  formed  into  a jilate, 
both  the  silver  and  co]iper  extending  uniformly  during  the 
whole  process,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  two  metals  are 
inseparably  fixed  to  each  other.  Another  mode  of  plating  is 
by  the  process  called  “silvering”  when  an  amalgam  of  silver 
and  mercury  is  well  rubbed  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  copper  : 
by  the  application  of  heat  the  mercury  is  driven  oflT,  and  the 
silver  remains  behind,  adhering  firmly  to  the  copper,  and 
capable  of  being  highly  iiolished. 

JiJercurg  or  Quicksilver, 

Tills  substance  is  the  only  metallic  body  which  exists  in  a 
fluid  state  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If,  however,  it  be  exposed 
to  a cold  equal  to  about  72®  below  the  temperature  at  which 
water  freezes,  it  becomes  solid.  The  naturalist  Patrin  relates 
that  during  eight  winters  tliat  he  passed  in  Silreria  he  fre- 
quently saw  mercury  in  a solid  state,  from  the  excessive  cold, 
especially  the  winters  from  1782  to  1785,  which  he  jiassed  at 
Tomsk.  At  Krasuojarsk,  on  the  5'enisei,  in  lat.  56“,  that  is, 
corresponding  nearly  to  tlie  latitude  of  Edinburgh,  Pallas  saw 
mercury  as  solid  as  tin.  By-  experiments  made  upon  this  metal 
when  rendered  solid  by  artificial  means,  it  lias  been  found  to  have 
a tendency  to  assume  regular  crystalline  forms,  to  be  malleable, 
and  to  be  capable  of  being  cut  witli  a knife.  In  such  experi- 
ments the  tools  employed  must  be  previously  rendered  at  least 
as  cold  as  the  mercury,  otherwise  the  eflect  would  be  very 
much  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  cut  wax  with  a red- 
hot  knife.  A piece  of  solid  mercury  placed  on  the  hand  causes 
a painful  sensation  like  that  of  burning,  and  if  sutfered  to 
remain  would  cause  a blister.  Mercury  contracts  greatly  in 
bulk  when  frozen,  for  at  the  temi>erature  of  47®  it  has  a specific 
gravity  of  13-54,  whereas  when  solid  it  becomes  as  heavy  as 
15'61.  It  boils  at  a heat  of  002“,  or  nearly  three  times  that 
of  boiling  water,  and  if  it  be  pure  it  will  cvaixirate  without 
leaving  any  residuum ; the  vapour  condenses  upon  tlie  sur- 
rounding cooler  bodies,  coating  them  with  a white  shining 
dew,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscojie,  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  myriads  of  minute  globules.  It  expands  by  increase  of 
heat,  and  up  to  the  tcinjierature  of  boiling  water  at  le.ast,  or 
212°,  equal  measures  of  heat  produce  equal  rates  of  expansion  ; 
a properly  which  renders  mercury  the  Ixist  of  all  fluids  for  the 
construction  of  thcnnomelcra. 

This  mct.al  is  found  iu  its  pire  state  in  most  mines  where 
other  ores  of  it  exist ; but  never  hitherto  in  such  quantity  as  to 
be  a sjiecial  object  of  working.  The  chief  source  of  supply  is 
from  ores  in  which  the  metal  is  in  combination  with  other 
mineral  siilntances,  and  most  commonly  w ith  eul]ihur.  It  is 
found  in  combination  with  silver,  in  which  case  it  is  called  by 
mineralogists  nnlive  amalgam,  and  this  mineral,  acconling  to 
the  analysis  of  Cordier,  consists  of  72J  percent,  of  mercury 
and  27J  of  silver.  Another  ore,  called  horn  mercurv,  from 
having  such  a consistence  as  to  be  cap, able  of  Iwiiig  cut  like 
honi,  is  a comjiound  of  the  metal  with  oxygen,  muriatic  and 
sulphuric  acids ; but  the  most  common  ore  is  a combination 
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of  mercury  and  siilplmr  commonly  Irnown  by  the  name  of 
cinna'jar,  which  consists,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth, 
of  SIJ  per  cent,  of  mercury  and  14|  of  sulphur.  Tliis  sub- 
stance, both  in  its  natural  state  and  when  prepared  artificially, 
is  used  as  a red  ]>aint,  being  previously  reduced  to  a fine 
powder,  wlien  it  goes  by  the  well-known  name  of  vermilion. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  ore  in  which  native  mercury, 
rinnabar,  and  bom  mercury  are  dispei-scd  through  earthy  and 
bifuminous  matter  in  various  proportions. 

Mercury  may  be  considered,  in  comparison  with  those  metals 
we  have  already  treated  of,  as  of  rare  occurrence,the  supply  of 
it  being  derived  from  a small  number  of  places.  The  ores 
occur  in  the  primary  rocks,  and  in  the  older  of  the  secondary, 
es[iccia]ly  the  strata  belonging  to  the  coal-deposits;  viz.  in  the 
bituminous  shales  and  indurated  clays,  often  accompanied  by 
impressions  of  fishes.  There  are  no  instances  on  record  of 
their  being  met  with  in  the  newer  of  the  secondary  strata,  or 
in  any  of  the  dejiosits  that  lie  above  these. 

The  chief  mines  are  in  Sjiain,  Austria,  and  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Rhine  which  formed  a part  of  the  ancient 
Palatinate.  Formerly  there  were  very  extensive  mines  in 
South  America.  Small  quantities  are  obtained  in  France, 
Hungary,  and  Sweden.  The  great  quicksilver-mines  of  .Spain 
are  at  Almaden,  a small  town  of  La  Mancha  on  the  frontier 
of  Cordova,  south-west  of  Ciudad  Real,  and  situated  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Ti  e prevalent  ore  is  cin- 
nabar, which  is  found  in  veins  that  traverse  sandstone  and 
slate.  The  veins  are  from  2 to  14  feet  thick,  sending  out 
numerous  ramifications.  In  some  parts  they  swell  out  into 
much  greater  dimensions,  even  to  so  much  as  50  feet,  but  this 
is  in  places  where  branches  cross  each  other  or  come  in  con- 
tact. We  liave  no  account,  however,  of  the  working  of  these 
mines  until  about  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  then  celebrated  German  miners,  the  brothers  Fuggers, 
obtained  a lease  of  them,  agreeing  to  deliver  annually  to  the 
King  of  Spain  4500  quintals,  or  about  400,000  lbs.  of  quick- 
silver. Nearly  the  entire  produce  of  these  mines  was  sent 
to  Mexico  and  Peru,  to  be  used  iii  separating  tlie  precious 
metals  from  the  ores  by  the  process  of  amalgamation.  Either 
from  a failure  of  the  ore,  or  in  consequence  of  the  strange 
policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  which  threw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  mining  ojjerations  in  the  mother  country  in  order 
to  encourage  those  in  the  colonies,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  mines  of  Almaden  became  considerably  less  productive 
for  a long  time ; but  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
quicksilver-mine  of  Guancavelica  iu  Peru  having  failed,  the 
works  were  resumed  with  such  increased  activity  that  the 
produce  was  raised  from  (iOOO  to  18,000  quintals  annually. 
Le  Play,  a French  geologist,  visited  Almaden  in  1833,  and 
describes  the  mines  as  being  more  flourishing  then  than  at 
any  former  period,  yielding  annually  22,000  quintals  of 
mercury,  or  about  2,214,000  lbs.  About  700  workmen  are 
employed  underground,  and  about  200  in  the  operations 
connected  with  the  extraction  of  the  metal  at  the  surface. 

The  quicksilver-mines  of  Austria  are  situated  at  Idria,  a 
mountainous  district  on  the  borders  of  Carniola,  about  25 
miles  north-by-east  of  Trieste,  and  about  the  same  distance 
west  of  Laybach.  The  chief  ore  is  a bituminous  sulphuret  of 
mercury,  that  is,  cinnabar  mixed  with  bituminous  and  earthy 
matter,  and  it  occurs  in  veins  that  traverse  a limestone-rock. 
The  mines,  although  850  feet  deep,  are  easily  accessible  and 
quite  dry,  so  that  they  are  frequently  visited  by  strangers, 
who  suffer  little  inconvenience  except  from  the  fumes  of 
quicksilver,  which  are  disengaged  from  the  ore  even  in  the 
mine  itself.  In  1803  these  mines  unfortunately  caught  fire, 
and  the  conflagration  raged  to  such  an  extent  that  tliey  were 
completely  abandoned.  Attempts  were  made  to  smother  the 
fire,  but  after  a while  it  burst  forth  like  a volcano,  shaking  the 
ground  all  about,  and  shattering  the  adjoining  houses  like  an 
earthquake.  It  could  oidy  be  subdued  by  turning  a stream 
into  it,  and  tlius  completely  drowning  the  works.  The  loss 
was  immense,  for,  besides  the  destruction  of  the  internal 


works,  it  was  nearly  three  years  before  the  water  could  be 
drained  off  and  the  operations  resumed. 

After  the  mines  of  Almaden  and  Idria  the  most  consiiler- 
able  in  Europe  arc  tliose  in  the  ancient  Palatinate,  that  piu-t 
of  the  frontier-country  of  Germany  and  France  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  westward  of  Worms.  There  are  records 
of  their  having  been  worked  in  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
are  situated  iu  a hilly  country,  which  forms  the  northern 
termination  of  the  range  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  extending 
about  30  miles  from  south  to  north,  from  Wolfstein  to  Kreulz- 
nacli,  and  about  20  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  mines  arc 
in  the  coal-strata,  coal  being  worked  to  a considerable  extent 
in  the  country  at  ditferent  places ; and  the  bituminous  schist, 
which  is  rich  in  mercurial  ore,  frequently  contains  fossil 
fishes.  When  the  successful  armies  of  the  French  Republic 
took  possession  of  this  territory,  a commission  of  scientific 
men  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  quicksilver-mines, 
and  they  reported  that  their  annual  produce  amounted  to  about 

07.000  lbs.  of  mercury. 

The  most  celebrated  quicksilver-mines  of  South  America 
are  situated  iu  the  mountain  Santa  Barbara,  near  the  town  of 
Guancavelica,  about  150  miles  south-east  of  Lima.  The 
part  of  the  mountains  where  the  mines  are  situated  is  12,300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cinnabar  occurs  in  the 
form  of  layers  and  of  veins  in  a sandstone  which  is  almost  .as 
compact  as  pure  (juartz,  13  feet  thick,  forming  a subordinate 
bed  in  a calcareous  puddingstone,  or  rather  breccia,  that  is, 
a rock  composed  of  angular  fragments  of  limestone,  cemented 
together,  resting  upon  or  rather  being  a part  of  an  extensive 
formation  of  magnesian  limestone.  From  documents  which 
have  been  regularly  kept  of  the  produce  of  these  mines,  it 
appears  that  they  had  iu-  general  yielded  annually  trom 

400.000  to  000,000  lbs.  of  quicksilver,  and  in  some  years  as 
much  as  1,050,000  lbs.  But  in  1789  an  ignorant  superin- 
tendent, wishing  to  increase  the  produce,  caused  the  miners 
to  work  the  masses  which  had  been  left  to  support  the  roof, 
os  is  usually  done  in  coal-mines;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that,  when  the  pillars  were  taken  away,  the  roof  of  the 
mine  sank  down  to  the  floor  and  closed  it.  (See  ^ Penny 
Cyclopsedia,’  article  ‘Andes.’) 

U'lie  method  of  obtaining  quicksilver  from  cinnabar,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  common  ore,  is  very  simple.  The  ore, 
after  being  broken,  carefully  picked,  and  reduced  to  powder, 
is  put  into  an  iron  retort,  with  a proportion  of  quick-lime;  a 
glass  receiver  is  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and,  by 
the  application  of  a strong  heat,  the  sulphur  combines  with 
the  lime ; the  quicksilver  is  set  free,— is  distilled  over  and  is 
collected  in  the  receiver.  A hundred  pounds  weight  of  ore 
yield  in  general  from  six  to  ten  ounces  of  mercury. 

The  great  consumption  of  this  metal  is  in  the  refining  of 
gold  and  silver  ores  by  the  process  of  amalgamation.  1 he 
quantity  of  mercury  used  in  the  refining  establishments  of 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  Humboldt’s  visit  was  about  1,632,000 
lbs.  annually,  and  those  of  South  America  consumed  about 
918,000  lbs.  A large  quantity  is  imported  into  China  for 
the  same  purpose.  On  an  average  of  the  14  yeais  ending 
with  1828,  the  imports  of  quicksilver  into  Canton  by  the 
English  and  Americans  amounted  to  648,085  lbs.  annually. 
The  quantity  imported  into  the  several  jiorts  of  the  Unitetl 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1833  was  1,597,860  lbs.;  and  in  the 
same  year  1,166,137  lbs.  were  exported,  and  260,158  lbs, 
cleared  for  consumption.  With  the  exception  of  a small 
quantity  from  Germany,  the  whole  amount  imported  was 
from  Spain.  The  exports  were  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
the  largest  proportions  to  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru,  and  dill'erent 
ports  iu  India,  including  the  Archipelago  and  China. 

Mercury  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  in  various  processes 
of  gihling,  and  in  jewellers’  and  silversmiths’  works.  In 
gilding,  the  gold  is  formed  into  a soft  amalgam  with  mercury, 
and  in  that  state  is  applied  to  the  copper  button,  or  otlicr  ar- 
ticle ; the  mercury  is  driven  oft'  by  heat,  the  gold  remains 
behind,  and  is  tlien  Vumished.  One  of  the  most  extensive 
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uses  of  it  is  for  llie  mmiufiicturo  of  vermilion  for'jiaiiit,  and 
for  the  colouring  of  sealing-wax.  The  quantity  of  quicksilver 
converted  into  vermilion  in  Paris  amounts  to  about  10,000  Ihs. 
annually,  of  whicli  the  greater  part  is  consumed  in  the  m.anu- 
facture  of  sealing-wax.  There  is  also  a large  consumption  of 
quicksilver  for  tlie  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  whicli  is  done 
with  tin-foil  and  a layer  of  mercury  between  it  and  the  glass. 
The  manufacture  of  barometers  and  other  philosophical  instru- 
ments must  also  require  no  inconsiderable  quantity.  The  use 
of  preparations  of  mercury  in  medicine  is  well  known,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  calomel,  which  is  a compound  of  mer- 
cury, oxygen,  and  muriatic  acid ; and  a larger  proportion  of 
the  acid  forms  corrosive  sublimate,  one  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons. 

Plaiimim. 

This  metal  was  first  brought  to  Europe  from  South  America, 
in  17*11.  It  is  so  named  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to 
silver,  which  in  Spanish  is  phta. 

Pure  platinum  has  a silvery  whiteness,  but  with  an  inferior 
brilliancy  of  lustre.  It  bus  a specific  gravity  of  21-5;  but 
Professor  Breithaupt  of  Freyberg  has  described  a metallic  sub- 
stance found  in  the  sand  containing  platinum  ore  from  the 
Ural  Mountains,  having  a specific  gravity  of  •23'64,  and 
which  he  ascertained  to  be  native  iridium.  Platinum  may  be 
beat  out  into  very  tliin  leaf,  but  it  is  inferior  in  this  quality  to 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin.  It  is  the  most  ductile  of  all  the 
metals,  as  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wollaston,  described  in  the  ‘ Pliilosophical  Transactions  ’ for 
181.3,  who  succeeded  in  drawing  it  to  tlie  extraordinary  tenuity 
of  1 -30,000th  part  of  an  inob  ui  diameter.  Those  who  draw 
silver  wire  in  large  quantities  for  lace  and  embroidery  some, 
times  begin  with  a rod  of  silver  that  is  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  ultimately  draw  that  out  so  as  to  obtain  wires 
that  are  as  small  as  l-500th  jiart  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  If 
a hole  be  drilled  in  the  silver  rod  longitudinally  in  any  stage 
of  the  process,  having  its  diameter  1-lOth  part  of  that  of  the 
rod,  and  if  a wire  of  pure  platinum  be  inserted  so  as  to  fill 
the  hole,  it  is  evident  that,  by  continuing  to  draw  the  rod,  the 
platinum  will  be  reduced  in  diameter  exactly  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  silver ; so  that  if  both  be  drawn  out  together 
till  the  diameter  of  the  silver  is  l-500th  of  an  inch,  then  that 
of  the  platinum  will  be  only  l-5000th  part.  Dr.  Wollaston 
followed  this  method ; but  as  it  is  difficult  to  drill  a hole  in 
the  silver,  he  formed  a cylindrical  mould,  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  it  a platinum  wire,  previously 
drawn  to  1-lOOtb  of  an  inch,  and  then  filled  the  mould  with 
melted  silver.  By  successive  reductions,  he  obtained  wires  of 
1-4000  and  1-.5000,  and  in  subsequent  experiments  he  obtained 
a wire  as  small  as  l-30,000th  part  of  an  inch.  When  the 
drawing  was  completed,  the  wire  was  thrown  into  nitric  acid, 
which  dissolved  the  silver,  leaving  the  platinum  behind.  The 
tenacity  of  platinum  is  very  considerable,  for  a wire  1-lOth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  will  sustain  a weight  of  590  lbs.,  gold  of 
the  same  diameter  supporting  a weight  of  500."  It  is  the 
most  difficult  of  fusion  of  all  the  metals;  Messrs.  Stodart  and 
Faraday  state  • that  it  was  partially  fused  by  them  in  furnaces 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  Dr.  blarcct  fused  platinum  wire 
in  the  llamc  of  a spirit-lamp  urged  by  a blowpipe  with  oxygen 
gas.  When  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a great  galvanic  battery 
it  melts,  and  then  burns,  giving  out  sparks.  It  is  not  acted 
upon  either  by  air  or  moisture  at  any  temperature ; bu( 
although  so  dense  a body,  it  is  a worse  conductor  of  heat  than 
many  substances  of  inferior  density. 

The  two  groat  sources  from  wbich  we  derive  this  metal  are 
the  provinces  of  Clioco  and  Barbacoos,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Columbia,  and  a district  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 
The  platinum  of  Choco  is  found  principally  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Cauca,  in  the  same  alluvial  soil  from  which  the 
chief  part  of  the  gedd  of  New  Granada  is  obtained.  The 
grains  arc  small,  and  lumiis  are  very  rare.  The  platinum  of 
• ‘ Pliilosophical  Transactions/  less. 


Iluoia  it  found  in  flic  Ural  Mountaini,  more  particularly  in 
the  ))rovince  of  Kkatherinburg;  and  Niilmel-TagUbk,  in  lat. 
58®  II',  is  tlie  central  point  of  a district  l>elonging  to  Couut 
DemidoflT,  where  there  is  an  alluvial  toil  extremely  rich  in 
gold  and  platinum.  A lump  was  found  near  Ni8l]nei''I'agilsk 
which  weighs  al>ovc  21  troy  pounds,  and  lumjM  of  smaller 
size  are  not  uncommon.  T he  quantity  of  platinum  obtained 
from  the  Ural  district,  according  to  Humboldt,  was  as  fol** 
lows : — 

Poods.  lbs.  lU.  Avoird. 

In  1828,  9.T  33  which  is  equal  to  aJxmt  3378 

1829,  78  3!  „ „ 2&:J0 

1830,  105  1 „ „ 3780 

To  obtain  pure  platinum  from  tlie  ore  was  long  an  extremely 
diflicult  process.  A method  was  discovered  by  Dr.  AVollas- 
ton,  who  established  a manufacture  of  it,  and  the  platinum 
used  in  the  arts  in  England  was,  for  several  years,  obtaiiied 
almost  exclusively  from  him.  He  kept  the  process  a secret 
until  within  a very  short  time  of  his  death,  when  a full  ac' 
count  of  it  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  in  November 
1828,  and  published  in  tlie  ‘Philosophical  Transactious " 
shortly  afterwards.  The  properties  of  this  metal  render  it  a 
most  valuable  substance  for  crucibles  and  other  vessels  used 
in  chemical  processes.  In  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
sulphuric  acid,  on  the  large  scale,  it  was  usual  to  employ  glass 
retorts  for  the  puriBcation  and  concentration  of  tlie  acid;  but 
these  were  liable  to  break  from  various  causes.  Mr.  Tennant, 
of  Glasgow,  conceived  the  idea  of  substituting  retorts  of 
platinum  for  those  of  gloss,  by  which  means  not  only  the  acci- 
dents  from  breakage  would  be  avoided,  but  a much  stronger 
heat  could  be  employed  in  the  process  of  distillation  tiian 
could  be  ventured  upon  witli  the  glass.  The  works  of  this 
ingenious  and  enterprising  chemist  were  originally  established 
for  the  manufacture  of  a substance  used  in  bleaching — a com- 
bination of  chlorine,  or  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas,  with  lime; 
they  have  now  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  manufactures 
of  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  and  soap,  processes  all  connected  to- 
gether; and  his  establishment  is  probably  the  most  extensive 
of  the  kind  in  any  part  of  tlie  world,  there  being  no  less  than 
eleven  acres  ynder  r<iof.  He  lias  two  retorts  of  that  metal  for 
distilling  sulphuric  acid,  the  one  of  which  cost  1600/.,  and  the 
other  1680/.  One  of  them  weighs  1445  ounces,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  79  wine  gallons ; the  other  weighs  1370  ounces,  and 
has  a capacity  of  90  gallons.  Pieces  of  money  have  been 
struck  in  this  metal  in  Russia  ; and  it  has  been  employed  by 
Mr.  Daniel  in  the  construction  of  his  ingenious  pjTometer. 
Tlie  maximum  of  expansion  of  platinum,  and  therefore  tlie 
greatest  heat  that  it  is  capable  of  measuring,  is  cijuivalent  to 
32S0  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

Zinc, 

Tills  metal  was  first  described  under  the  name  of  Zinctum 
by  the  alchemist  Paracelsus.  Tlie  name  is  supposed  by 
Leonhard  to  be  of  German  origin,  and  to  have  Wen  a miner ‘s 
term,  from  the  word  Zinkc^  wbich  signifies  a sharp  point  or 
pinnacle,  the  metal  in  the  furnace  shooting  into  crystalline 
forms.  Ill  England  it  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
SimUh', 

AVhen  pure,  zinc  is  of  a bluish-wliite  colour,  with  a bright 
metallic  lustre,  but  it  is  sjicctlily  laniishcd  by  the  air.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  7*10.  It  is  very  brittle  at  onlinary  tempe- 
ratures, but  when  lienlcd  to  212*  it  may  be  licat  or  rolled  out 
into  tolerably  thin  plates;  and  that  projx?r(y  continues  unlil 
the  heat  goes  beyond  300*,  when  it  again  becomes  brittle,  and 
if  it  be  raised  to  about  400*  it  may  be  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  It  must  be  heated  also  in  order  to  show  its  pro- 
jierly  of  ductility  ; but  if  the  wire  be  properly  annealed  it 
retains,  when  coUi,  a considerable  degree  of  tenacity.  It 
melts  at  a beat  etjual  to  773"  of  Fahrenheit : by  a moderate 
increase  of  temperature  it  is  volatilised  unchanged  in  close 
vessels,  but  exposed  to  the  air  it  forms  a white  oxide  called 
flowers  of  zinc:  and  if  tlie  beat  be  raised  to  911*,  it  burns 
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with  a brilHaiit  white  light.  It  is  little  altered  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture. 

Zinc  is  always  found  in  combination  willi  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid,  sulphur,  water,  earthy  and  other  metallic  bodies.  The 
most  common  are  those  called  Calamine  and  Blende.  Cala- 
mine (Lapis  Calaminaris)  is  a compound  of  about  65  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  35  of  carbonic  acid ; and  some 
varieties  of  it  are  composed  of  72  of  oxide  of  zinc,  13  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  15  of  water.  Blende,  called  by  the  English 
miners  “ Black  Jack,"  is  a compound  of  zinc  and  sulphur  in 
varying  proportions.  Blende  is  found  in  the  primary  and  in 
the  older  of  tlie  secondary  stratified  rocks,  and  very  frequently 
accomimnies  ores  of  lead  and  copper,  but  especially  tbe  for- 
mer. Calamine  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  secondary 
strata,  and  principally  in  limestone.  The  ores  of  zinc  are 
met  with  in  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Sweden ; and 
in  Great  Britain,  in  Cornwall,  in  the  Mendip  Hills  in  Somer- 
setshire, abundantly  in  the  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  where  the 
lead-mines  are  situated,  and  in  some  other  places.  But  all 
the  zinc  that  is  now  produced  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  is 
insufficient  for  the  demand,  and  a large  amount  is  imported 
annually,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Belgium.  In  the  year 
1833  the  importation  was  65,115  cwt.,  of  which  rather  more 
tlian  a half  was  retained  for  home  consumption,  the  chief 
export  being  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  ore  is  carefully  picked,  to  separate  any  impurities, 
and  roasted  in  a furnace  in  a moderately  red  heat,  by  which 
the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  from  the  calamine  and  the 
sulphur  from  the  blende.  An  oxide  of  zinc  remains,  and 
this  is  intimately  mixed  with  powdered  coal  by  their  being 
ground  together  in  a mill.  The  mixture  is  now  put  into 
large  earthen  crucibles,  having  an  iron  tube  in  the  interior, 
one  end  of  which  rises  near  to  the  top,  the  other  passing 
through  the  bottom  of  the  jar  and  the  floor  of  the  furnace 
into  a cistern  of  water  underneath.  Covera  are  firmly  luted 
to  the  crucibles ; they  are  surrounded  with  fuel  in  the  furnace, 
and  an  intense  heat  is  kept  up  for  several  hours.  The  carbon 
of  the  coal  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  ore  ; and  the 
metallic  zinc,  thus  set  free,  rises  in  a melted  state  to  the  top 
of  the  crucible,  descends  through  the  iron  tube,  and  is  con- 
densed in  the  water  in  the  form  of  drops.  These  drops, 
being  collected,  are  again  melted,  and  poured  into  moulds  to 
form  the  bars  or  ingots  in  which  the  metal  is  brought  to 
market.  Eight  tons  of  calamine  and  22  tons  of  coal  yield 
about  two  tons  of  zinc. 

The  chief  consumption  of  this  metal  is  in  making  brass, 
which  is  a compound  of  copper  and  zinc.  The  common  brass 
of  Paris  contains  about  1 3 per  cent,  of  zinc,  that  of  England 
rather  more ; and  a remarkably  fine  brass  made  at  Geneva 
for  the  nicer  parts  of  watchmaking  contains  25  per  cent.  The 
brass  of  England  is  far  inferior  to  that  made  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  that  used  for  philosophical  instruments  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  Holland.  Zinc,  rolled  out  into  sheets, 
has  been  used  for  covering  roofs,  and  it  has  of  late  been  manu- 
factured into  vessels  for  culinary  and  other  domestic  purposes. 
It  is  very  unsuitable,  however,  for  kitchen-utensils,  because  it 
combines  very  readily  with  acids,  and_  such  combinations  act 
as  violent  emetics.  United  with  oxygen  it  forms  a white  pow- 
der, which  is  used  in  oil-paiuthig.  White  vitriol,  a substance 
employed  in  many  processes  of  art,  and  in  medicine,  is  a com- 
pound of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Antimony. 

Pure  antimony  has  a dull  whitish  colour,  but  when  fresh 
melted,  or  recently  broken,  it  has  a considerable  lustre,  which 
tarnishes  soon  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  sjwcific  gravity  is  only 
6’70,  and  it  can  neither  be  hammered  out  into  plates  nor  drawn 
into  wire.  It  melts  at  a temperature  of  about  810”  of  Fahren- 
heit, but,  if  air  be  excluded,  it  does  not  rise  in  vapour  even 
tliough  exposed  to  a very  intense  heat ; in  an  open  vessel  it 
bums  at  a high  temperature,  with  a bright  flame,  and  is  vola- 
tilized ; the  vapour  condenses  on  the  surrounding  cooler  bodies 


in  the  form  of  brilliant  crystalline  needles,  of  a snowy  or  silvery 
white,  called  argentine  flowers  of  antimony,  or  snow  of  reguline 
antimony. 

The  metal  is  sometimes  found  in  the  native  state,  but  it  is 
rare.  The  most  common  form  in  which  it  occurs  is  in  com- 
bination with  sulphur,  in  the  proportions  of  about  74  per  cent, 
of  antimony  and  26  of  sulphur,  forming  a mineral  not  unlike 
lead,  but  so  fusible  that  a small  fragment  of  it  may  be  melted 
in  tbe  flame  of  a candle.  The  ores  are  found  in  the  primary 
and  more  ancient  secondary  strata,  never  in  the  sedimentary 
deposits  above  these,  nor  in  the  unstratified  or  igneous  rocks. 
They  are  found  in  Cornwall  alone  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  not  very  abundantly  there.  The  largest  supply  is  from 
the  East,  and  a considerable  quantity  is  shipped  at  Bombay  ; 
the  most  abundant  mines  of  antimony  in  the  world  are  in  the 
island  of  Borneo,  the  produce  of  which  is  chiefly  shipped  at 
Singapore. 

The  metal  is  obtained  by  first  heating  the  ore  in  a furnace 
with  charcoal ; and,  from  its  very  fusible  nature,  the  earthy 
impurities  with  which  it  is  mixed  are  easily  separated;  what 
remains  is  the  common  or  crude  antimony  of  the  shops,  a com- 
bination of  the  metal  with  sulphur.  The  sulphur  is  got  rid  of 
by  exposure  to  a gradual  heat,  and  the  residue  being  mixed 
with  tartar  and  subjected  to  a full  red  heat,  the  metallic  anti- 
mony separates  in  a melted  state,  called  the  reguti/s  of  an- 
timony. 

The  chief  consumption  of  antimony  is  for  the  alloy  of  which 
printers’  types  are  made,  which  is  a composition  of  about  four 
or  five  parts  of  lead,  one  of  antimony,  and  a little  copper.  The 
metal  on  which  music  is  engraved  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  anti- 
mony. Oxides  of  antimony  are  employed  to  give  a yellow 
colour  to  glass  and  earthenware.  Some  preparations  of  it  are 
powerful  medicines. 

Bismuth 

Is  of  a‘ reddish- white  colour,  with  a considerable  lustre,— has 
a specific  gravity  of  9-82,  and  possesses  neither  malleability 
nor  ductility.  It  melts  at  a temperature  of  476°;  in  a stronger 
heat  it  ignites,  burning  with  a blue  flame,  and,  when  exposed 
to  a high  temperature  in  a close  vessel,  it  sublimes  entire.  It 
unites  readily  with  other  metals,  rendering  them  more  fusible. 
A mixture  of  nine  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  three  of  tin, 
and  two  of  mercury,  forms  what  is  called  the  fusible  metal. 

Bismuth  is  found  in  the  pure  state,  as  an  oxide,  and  in  com- 
bination with  sulphur.  These  ores  are  met  with  in  primary 
rocks  in  ditferent  parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
France,  and  sparingly  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Connecticut  in  the 
United  States.  The  metal  is  easily  obtained  from  the  ores  in 
consequence  of  its  great  fusibility.  It  is  little  employed  in  its 
metallic  state,  except  in  the  best  kinds  of  plumbers  solder, 
tvhich  is  composed  of  five  parts  of  lead,  three  of  tin,  and  one  of 
bismuth.  In  the  state  of  white  oxide  it  is  used  as  a paint. 

Manganese 

Was  discovered  by  the  Swedish  chemists  Scheele  and  Gahn, 
in  the  year  1774.  The  metal  is  never  found  in  a pure 
state : when  obtained  artificially,  it  is  of  a grey  or  whitish 
colour,  like  fresh-fractured  iron,  has  a specific  gravity  of  8 00, 
and  is  neither  malleable  nor  ductile.  It  requires  a greater 
heat  than  iron  does  to  melt  it.  There  are  diflerent  varieties  of 
ores,  but  they  are  all  oxides,  mixed  with  various  proportions 
of  iron,  sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  and  earthy  matter.  The  most 
common  is  the  black  oxide,  which  occurs  sometimes  crystal- 
lized, at  other  times,  and  more  abundantly,  in  the  form  of  a 
black  earth,  in  wliich  state  it  is  called  black  wad.  It  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and,  iit  minute  quantities,  is  a very 
generally  difl’used  substance  in  a great  variety  of  rocks  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  primary  and  more 
ancient  of  the  secondary  rooks.  There  is  a manganese  mine 
near  Callington  in  Cornwall,  and  it  is  found  in  considerable 
quantity  near  Upton  Pyne  in  Devonshire. 

The  great  consumption  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  is 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  oxygen  gas  from  it,  for  the  maim- 
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fucture  of  bleaching  liquors  nml  powders.  For  this  purpose 
a mixture  of  common  salt  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  is  jint 
into  a proper  vessel,  suliihuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it,  and  heat 
is  applied.  The  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  tlie  common  salt, 
setting  muriatic  acid  free,  which  acts  upon  the  manganese,  and 
chlorine,  or  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  os  it  used  to  he  called,  is 
produced,  which  is  afterwards  combined  either  with  potash, 
or,  what  is  more  usual,  with  quick-  lime  in  the  dry  state ; and 
this  Inst  is  the  bleaching  powder  of  Tennant,  now  universally 
consumed  in  bleaching  establishments.  The  usual  way  in 
which  chemists  obtain  oxygen  gas  is  by  heating  the  black 
oxide  of  maganese  in  an  iron  retort,  and  conveying  the  gas  by 
a tube  under  the  surface  of  water  into  Jars.  It  is  also  exten- 
sively used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  gloss,  in  order  to  render  it 
colourless. 

Cobalt 

Was  discovered  by  Brandt,  a German  chemist,  in  1733.  It 
is  never  found  pure.  When  obtained  from  the  ore  it  is  of  a 
reddish-grey  colour,  without  much  lustre,  has  a specific  gravity 
of  7-S3 ; it  is  brittle  at  common  temperatures,  but,  when  red- 
hot,  may  be  partially  extended  under  the  hammer.  It  is  fusible 
only  in  a very  shong  heat,  nearly  as  high  as  that  required  to 
melt  cast-iron.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  capable 
of  being  rendered  permanently  magnetic. 

The  most  common  ores  of  this  metal  are  its  combinations 
with  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  iron  : they  occur  in  veins  traversing 
the  primary  strata,  and  also  in  the  rocks  themselves.  The 
chief  supply  of  the  metal  is  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  and  Saxony. 

The  sole  use  of  this  metal  is  iu  tlie  state  of  an  oxide,  when 
it  gives  a blue  colour  to  glass,  porcelain,  and  other  earthy 
mixtures.  One  grain  of  the  pure  oxide  gives  a very  full 
blue  to  240  grains  of  glass.  When  it  is  melted  with  vitrifi- 
able  materials,  such  as  Hints,  and  finely  ground,  it  is  called 
smalts,  azure-blue,  and  powder-blue.  In  the  manufacture  of 
smalts,  the  ore  is  roasted  in  a furnace  of  a particular  con- 
struction, having  a horizontal  chimney,  sometimes  600  feet 
long,  chiefly  composed  of  wood.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  very 
long  chimney  is  to  condense  the  vapours  of  the  arsenic  con- 
tained in  the  ore,  mid  prevent  their  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  ore,  being  well  calcined,  is  ground  to  a fine  powder, 
mixed  with  two  parts  of  powdered  flints  or  quartz,  and 
melted,  and  thus  a blue  glass  is  formed.  This  last,  by  re- 
lieated  grindings  and  washings,  is  broug;ht  to  the  state  of  a 
very  fine  impalpable  powder,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  use.  The 
principal  manufactures  of  smalts  are  in  Norway,  mid  at 
Schneeberg  in  Saxony. 

The  great  consumption  of  smalts  is  to  give  a slight  blue 
tint  to  white  linen  and  cotton  fabrics  after  they  have  under- 
gone the  process  of  bleaching.  In  the  manufacture  of  paiier 
the  blue  shade  is  given  by  this  material. 

Arsenic 

AVas  first  made  known  os  a peculiar  metal  by  Brandt,  in 


tlie  year  1733.  Tlie  pure  metal  is  of  a greyish-white  colour, 
with  a bright  metallic  lustre,  hut  it  speeilily  becomes  black  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  lias  a specific  gravity  of  5*88,  mid  is 
exceedingly  brittle.  AVhen  combined  with  other  metals,  it 
renders  them  brittle  and  immalleahle.  Its  point  of  fusion  has 
not  lieen  exactly  ascertained,  hut  when  exposed  to  a heat  of 
3G.5  degrees  it  is  dissipated  into  vapour.  If  the  operation  be 
carried  on  in  a close  vessel,  tlie  metal  is  sublimed  without 
change ; but,  when  exposed  to  tlie  air,  it  combines  witli  oxygen, 
and  is  converted  into  a white  powder,  which  is  an  oxide,  with 
slightly-acid  properties,  mid  is  tlie  common  arsenic  of  com- 
merce, a deadly  poison,  mid  yet,  in  jiroper  quantities,  a useful 
medicine. 

Arsenic  is  found  iu  the  native  state,  but  the  most  common 
ores  are  those  in  which  it  is  combined  with  other  metals,  es- 
pecially with  cobalt,  iron,  and  silver.  United  with  one  pro- 
portion of  sulphur,  it  forms  the  brilliant  red  mineral  called 
realgar;  with  another  proportion,  tlie  bright  golden  yellow 
substance  called  orpiment.  In  combination  with  a larger  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  than  the  white  oxide  has,  this  metal  forms 
a peculiar  acid,  called  the  arsenic  acid ; it  is  frequently  com- 
bined witli  iron,  lead,  copper,  eartlis,  &c.,  forming  b^utiful 
minerals,  called  arseniates.  All  the  ores  are  confined  to  the 
older  rocks.  The  chief  supjily  is  from  those  parts  of  Nonrav, 
Sweden,  and  Saxony,  where  cobalt-ores  are  smelted. 

AA'hat  is  commonly  called  arsenic,  which  is  the  white  oxide, 
is  composed  of  about  7 5 per  cent,  of  arsenic  and  25  of  ox vgen. 
It  is  prepared  by  heating  the  ores  in  a strong  cast-iron  box, 
provided  with  a conical  head  of  the  same  metal,  into  which 
the  fumes  of  tlie  metal  rise,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  are  condensed ; mid  this  first  product  is  purified  by  a 
second  sublimation  of  the  same  sort.  The  chief  consumption 
of  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Metallic  arsenic  has  no 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  human  body. 

Chromium 

AVas  discovered  by  the  French  chemist  A'auquelin,  in  an 
ore  of  lead  from  Siberia,  in  the  year  1797,  and  he  gave 
it  that  name  from  a Greek  word  (chroma^,  signifving  colour : 
a single  grain  of  some  preparations  gives  a perceptible  tint  to 
three  quarts  of  water.  AVhen  obtained  pure,  it  is  a metal  of 
a greyish-white  colour,  having  a specific  gravity  of  about 
5*00,  being  extremely  brittle,  and  very  difficult  of  fusion. 
AYheii  united  witli  oxygen  it  forms  a peculiar  acid,  mid  com- 
binations of  tliis  acid  with  lead  mid  iron  are  tlie  only  forms  in 
which  the  metal  is  found. 

Tlie  only  use  of  this  metal  is  as  a colouring  body.  The 
beautiful  paint  called  chrome  yellow  is  a compound  of  chromic 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead ; mid  miother  jireparation  with  lead 
produces  a powder  of  a beautiful  red  colour,  which,  as  well 
as  the  yellow,  is  a durable  paint,  and  a valuable  material  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing.  Oxide  of  chromium  tinges  glass 
of  a beautiful  cmerald-grecii  colour. 
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Ciill/t. 

In  its  most  extensive  sense  the  word  cattle  denotes  all  the 
larger  domestic  quadrupeds,  which  are  used  for  draught  or 
food.  In  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word  it  is  contiiied  to 
the  ox,  or  what  is  called  hlack  cattle  or  honied  cattle.  But 
as  many  varieties  are  not  hlack,  and  several  have  no  horns,  the 
name  of  neat  caltk  is  more  appropriate.  The  rearing  and 
feeding  of  cattle  form  a very  important  branch  of  agricultural 
industry.  Much  of, the  success  of  a farmer  de]iends  on  the 
judicious  management  of  live  stock,  without  which  his  land 
cannot  be  maintained  in  a proper  state  of  fertility.  The 
breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  are  generally  distinct  occupa- 
tions. It  is  of  the  greatest  imjKirtance  to  the  breeder,  as  well 
as  to  the  grazier,  to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  each  breed  of 
cattle;  to  determine  which  is  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  and 
which  will  bring  him  the  greatest  profit. 

The  domestic  hull  and  cow  are  probably  of  Asiatic  origin. 
In  those  countries  where  they  are  now  found  in  a wild  state,  they 
are  the  descendants  of  domestic  animals  which  have  been  let 
loose,  or  have  strayed  from  the  habitations  of  man.  The 
Unii,  which  ranged  wild  in  the  Hercynian  Forest,  and  was  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  those  who  encoiuitered  him,  appears  to 
have  diflered  little  from  the  common  bull.  If  he  was  an  in- 
digenous wild  animal,  he  was  perhaps  the  original  stock  from 
which  our  ditl'erent  European  varieties  have  sprung.  This, 
however,  is  denied  by  naturalists,  who  consider  him  a distinct 
sjjecies.  The  small  Hindoo  ox,  with  a hump  on  the  chine, 
and  the  African  Cape  ox,  which  is  used  for  riding  as  well  as 
draught,  and  has  no  hump,  are  both  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
buffalo.  They  are  very  tame,  and  more  intelligent  than  the 
generality  of  our  oxen.  Of  the  cattle  on  tlie  Continent  of 
Europe,  one  of  the  principal  breeds  is  that  of  tlie  Ukraine. 
The  oxen  of  this  breed  are  large  and  strong,  and  fatten  readily 
in  good  pastures.  Their  flesh  is  succulent  and  well  tasted; 
but  the  cows  do  not  readily  allow  themselves  to  be  milked, 
and  consequently  arc  not  lit  for  the  dairy.  The  colour  is  ge- 
nerally a light  grey,  seldom  either  black  or  white.  They  are 
docile  when  worked  ; hut  they  are  not  considered  so  hardy  and 
strong  as  the  Hungarian  oxen,  which  resemble  them  in  colour, 
but  are  more  compact,  anil  have  shorter  limbs.  The  horns 
are  .large  and  spreading,  which  gives  them  a formidable  ap- 
pearance, and,  compared  with  tlie  more  improved  and  care- 
fully bred  cattle,  they  are  heavy  and  coarse.  When  they  are 
_stalled  in  winter  on  hay  and  roots,  they  bring  a considerable 
jirofit  by  fattening  very  soon.  They  are  driven  in  herds  from 
the  extensive  plains  in  which  they  are  bred,  and  sold  to  gra- 
ziers ill  Germany. 

In  the  plains  of  Jutland,  Holstein,  and  Schleswig,  there  is  a 
very  fine  breed,  with  small  short  crooked  horns,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Friesland  and  to  our  own  Hol- 
derness  breed.  They  are  of  various  colours ; hut  mouse  or 
fawn  colour,  interspersed  with  white,  is  the  most  common. 
They  are  good  milkers  in  moderate  pastures,  and  the  oxen 
fatten  readily  when  grazed  or  stall-fed  at  a pro|ier  age.  They 
ore  fine  in  tlie  horn  and  bone,  and  wide  in  the  loins ; hut  they 
arc  not  considered  so  hardy  and  strong  for  labour  ns  the  pre- 
ceding breed.  If  prejudice  did  not  make  the  breeders  select 
the  calves  with  large  bone  and  coarse  features  to  rear  os  bulls, 
in  preference  to  those  which  resemble  the  cows,  this  breed 
would  in  every  respect  equal  our  best  short  horns.  The  cows  are 
frequently  fattened  while  still  in  milk,  and  are  fit  for  the 
butcher  by  the  time  they  are  dry ; the  same  system  is  followed 
by  the  great  milkmen  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  with 
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their  large  Holderness  cows.  Tliis  breed  is  much  esteemed  in 
all  the  northern  parts  of  F.urope.  The  Friesland,  Oldenburg, 
Danzig,  and  Tilsit  cattle,  are  mostly  varieties  of  this  short- 
horned breed. 

Towards  the  Alps  the  cattle  have  a different  character;  they 
are  strong  and  active,  and  can  range  wider  in  search  of  pas- 
ture. The  largest  and  finest  breed  is  the  Swiss,  especially  the 
Freyburg  race,  which  is  found  in  the  rich  pastures  between 
the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greyerz  (Gruyeres),  a 
place  well  known  for  its  excellent  cheese.  The  cows,  which 
are  here  the  principal  object  of  attention,  are  large  and  wide  iu 
the  flanks,  and  sfrung  iu  the  horn — (we  should  rank  them  in 
England  among  the  middle-horns) — short  and  strong  in  the 
bone,  with  a prominence  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  They  give 
abundance  of  rich  milk  when  ranging  in  their  native  Alps,  or 
when  stalled  or  fed  with  clover  or  luceni  in  the  stiibles.  The 
oxen  work  well,  hut  are  rather  heavy  and  slow.  When  fed 
ofl  they  fatten  well;  and  although  fat  meat  is  not  much 
prized  there,  some  carcases  may  be  seen  slaughtered  in  Bern 
and  Freyburg  which  are  equal  to  those  in  the  best  English 
markets. 

There  is  a smaller,  but  very  active  mountain  breed  of  caflle 
in  the  Jura,  which  does  well  on  scanty  food.  The  cows  are 
small  and  slight,  and  generally  of  a light  red  colour.  The  oxen 
are  very  active  and  strong  for  their  size.  They  draw  inva- 
riably by  the  boms.  They  are  not  considered  so  profitable  for 
stall-feeding  as  tlie  larger,  but  they  are  excellent  for  the  small 
cottagers  on  the  borders  of  the  mountains,  and  find  their  sus- 
tenance among  the  woods  and  rocks,  where  they  climb  like 
goats. 

The  Norman  breed  gives  the  character  to  all  the  cattle  usu- 
ally met  with  in  the  northern  part  of  France,  except  near  the 
Rhine.  They  are  mostly  of  a light  red  colour,  sometimes 
spotted  with  white.  Their  horns  are  short,  and  stand  well  out 
from  the  forehead,  turning  up  with  a black  tip ; tlie  legs  are 
fine  and  slender,  the  hips  high,  and  the  thighs  thin.  The 
cows  are  good  milkers,  and  the  milk  is  rich.  They  are  in 
general  extremely  lean,  which  is  owing  in  a great  measure  to 
the  scanty  food  they  gather  by  the  sides  of  roads,  and  along 
the  grass  balks  which  divide  the  fields.  In  Normandy  itself 
they  have  good  pastures,  and  the  cattle  are  larger  and  look 
better.  The  Alderney  and  Jersey  breeds,  which,  from  the 
extreme  richness  of  their  milk,  are  much  prized  in  gentlemen's 
dairies  in  England,  are  smaller  varieties  of  the  Norman,  with 
shorter  horns,  more  turned  iu,  and  iu  a still  more  deer-liko 
form. 

The  Italian  breeds  are  not  very  remarkable,  except  from  the 
immense  length  of  the  horns  of  some  of  them.  No  great  pains 
arc  taken  to  improve  them,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  Italy,  where  the  Parmesan  cheese  is  manufactured  : tlierc 
they  resemble  the  Swiss  breed. 

The  difi'erent  British  and  Irish  breeds  have  been  generally 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  length  of  the  horn.  The 
long-horned  breed  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  indigenous ; 
others  consider  the  middle-horned  os  the  old  breed.  The 
former  was  chiclly  found  in  a district  of  Vorkshire,  called 
Craven,  and  was  greatly  improved  by  the  skill  of  Robert 
Bakcwell,  of  Dishley  Farm,  in  Leicestershire,  and  hence  they 
are  called  the  Dishley  breed.  The  distinguishing  character 
of  this  breed  is  long  horns  growing  downwards  from  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  ending  in  straight  points  parallel  to  the  jaw. 
In  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  tlie  qualities  of  this  im- 
proved breed,  we  must  consider  what  breeders  and  graziers 
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call  the  fine  points  of  an  ox.  These  are  certain  forms  and 
aiipeamnces,  which  are  cillicr  anatomically  connected  with  a 
jwrfect  conformation  of  the  body,  atid  especially  of  the  organs 
of  respiration  and  of  digestion,  or  which  are  comtantly  asso- 
ciated with  tlie  peculiar  qualities  of  certain  breeds,  so  ns  to  be 
proofs  of  tlieir  purity.  Of  the  lirst  kind  are  a wide  chest,  well- 
formed  l>arrel,  strong  and  straight  spine,  liip-bnnes  well  sepa- 
rated, and  length  of  quarter,  all  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
essential  to  the  perfect  functions  of  the  body.  Small  and 
sliort  bones  in  the  legs  give  firmness  without  unnecessary 
weight.  A thick  skin,  well  covered  with  hair,  insures  proper 
warmth,  and  its  soft  loose  feel  indicates  a good  coat  of  cel- 
lular substance  underneath,  which  will  readily  be  filled  with 
deposited  fat.  All  tliese  are  indispensable  points  in  an  ox 
which  is  to  be  profitably  fatted,  and  whatever  be  the  breed, 
they  will  always  indicate  superiority.  Other  points,  such  as 
colour,  form  of  the  horns,  shape  of  the  jaw,  and  setting  on  of 
the  tail,  with  other  particulars,  are  only  essential  in  so  far  as 
experience  has  observed  them  in  tlie  best  breeds,  and  as  they 
arc  indications  of  pure  blood.  The  eye  is  of  great  importance  ; 
it  should  be  lively  and  mild,  indicating  a healthy  circulation, 
witli  a gentle  and  almost  indolent  temper.  An  anim,al  that  is 
not  easily  disturbed  will  fatten  rapidly,  while  one  tliat  is  rest- 
less and  impatient  will  never  acquire  llesli.  In  some  of  our 
best  breeds  there  is  scarcely  any  dewlap.  The  rump  of  the 
Freyburg  cows,  as  we  observed  before,  rises  liigh  towards  the 
tail;  while  a straight  back  from  the  neck  to  the  tail  is  indis- 
pensable in  a well-bred  British  ox. 

AVhen  a breed  is  established,  which  has  many  superior 
qualities,  the  object  is  to  maintain  its  purity ; and  to  those 
who  canuot  ascertain  the  parentage,  certain  marks  are  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  purity  of  blood.  The  new  Leicester  long-hom 
oxen  were  noted  for  the  smallness  of  the  bone  and  their  apti- 
tude to  fatten.  Their  llesh  was  fine-grained,  the  fat  being 
well  intermixed  in  the  muscles.  At  the  time  when  Bakewell 
died,  about  1795,  no  other  breed  could  be  brought  into  com- 
petition with  his  improved  long-horns.  But  whether  his  suc- 
cessors have  not  jjaid  the  same  attention  to  keep  up  the  quali- 
ties of  the  breed,  or  it  has  degenerated  in  comparison,  they 
have  since  lost  much  of  their  reputation,  and  the  sliort-horned 
breed  has  now  the  superiority.  Good  long-horned  cattle  are, 
however,  occasionally  seen  in  the  midluiul  counties.  One  de- 
fect of  the  breed  was,  that  tlie  cows  gave  little  milk,  and  tliis 
may  be  the  reason  for  now  preferring  the  short-horns.  The 
Teeswater  or  Holderness  breed  of  cattle  was  produced  by  the 
importation  of  cows  from  Holstein  or  Holland,  and  careful 
breeding  and  crossing.  They  now  mucli  excel  the  original 
stock.  The  principal  improver  of  tlie  Teeswater  breed  was 
Mr.  Charles  Collins.  By  his  care  a breed  has  been  produced 
which  is  unrivalled  for  the  dairy,  and  for  fattening  readily. 
Almost  every  good  breed  now  in  existence  traces  its  pedigree 
to  his  bulls,  especially  one  of  the  lirst  that  he  used,  called 
Hubback.  The  famous  ox  exhibited  30  years  ago,  under  the 
name  of  the  Durham  ox,  was  of  tliis  breed.  By  careful  cross- 
ing with  a Galloway  cow,  an  improved  breed  was  produced, 
which  was  in  such  repute  tliat  at  a sale  of  Mr.  Collins’s  stock 
of  short-horns,  October  11, 1810,  a famous  bull,  called  Comet, 
sold  for  1000  guineas,  and  18  lots  of  bulls,  cows,  and  calves 
realized  7110/.  17».  (‘  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  ‘ Cattle,’ 
p.  233).  The  short-horn  cattle  are  mostly  light  coloured, 
and  some  quite  white,  but  most  of  them  are  speckled  with  red 
and  white,  without  any  large  distinct  spots.  The  horns  arc 
very  short;  and  in  the  cow  tlie  points  turn  inwards  towards 
each  other.  .Some  of  the  lincst  bulls  have  merely  a tip  of  a 
horn  standing  out  from  each  side  of  the  forehead.  In  the  .car- 
case tliey  have  every  point  which  is  essential  to  perfection. 

Besides  the  two  breeds  above  inentionod,  there  are  several 
in  great  repute  in  particular  districts,  which  almost  dispute 
the  superiority  with  the  short-honis.  Of  tliese  the  Devonshire 
breed  is  the  handsomest.  The  colour  of  this  breed  is  inva- 
riably red,  with  a very  fine  head,  small  bone,  and  glossy  hide. 
The  oxen,  although  not  so  heavy  os  some,  arc  the  best  for  the 


plough  on  light  lands ; they  walk  nearly  as  fast  as  horses,  and 
will  work  almost  as  well  in  |iairs.  The  cows  are  good  milkeis, 
any  deficiency  in  quantity  In'ing  made  up  by  the  richness  of 
the  cream.  The  oxen  fatten  reailily,  and  tlieir  flesh  is  of  the 
best  quality. 

'I'lie  Sussex  breed  is  only  distinguished  from  llic  Devon  by 
being  rather  stronger,  and  nut  so  fine  in  the  head  and  horn. 

The  Herefordshire  breed  is  larger  and  heavier  tliau  either  of 
the  preceding,  the  horns  longer  and  more  turned  outwards; 
the'  colour  is  red,  but  the  belly  and  the  face  are  generally 
white,  and  there  is  often  a white  stri]>e  along  the  lack,  'lliis 
breed  has  many  excellent  qualities,  and  fattens  well;  but  the 
cows  are  of  little  use  fur  the  dairy,  from  the  small  quantity  of 
milk  which  they  yield.  Tlie  Herefordshire  oxen  are  best  suited 
to  the  rich  pastures  of  their  native  county,  where  they  grow  to 
a great  size  and  increase  fast.  These  are  the  principal  English 
breeds.  Of  the  Welsh  breeds,  tlie  Glamorgansliire  cows  are  in 
good  repute  for  the  dairy ; tliey  are  of  a dark  brown  colour 
with  a white  stripe  along  the  back,  long  white  honis  pointing 
rather  forwards  and  upwards ; the  tail  is  set  on  rather  high 
above  the  back,  which  is  thought  a defect.  Tlie  other  Welsh 
breeds  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  liardy  constituliuu, 
which  they  owe  to  their  having  been  bred  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. Great  droves  of  them  come  to  all  the  English  lairs  ; 
their  low  price  and  small  expense  of  keep  render  them  an  ob- 
ject worthy  the  attention  of  cottagers  and  small  formers ; they 
are  best  calculated  to  ruu  on  rough  heaths  aud  commons. 

The  principal  indigenous  Scotch  breeds  are  the  West  High- 
land, the  Galloway,  the  -kngus,  and  the  ShetlamL  There  is 
a doubt  whether  the  Ayrshire  should  be  classed  among  the 
pure  Scotch  cattle.  Their  great  resemblance  to  the  short-hom 
ill  all  except  the  size  leads  one  to  suppose  that  they  are  a 
cross  of  a smaller  breed  by  a short-honi  bull,  hut  they 
have  very  good  qualities,  and  are  exceUent  for  the  dairy  or  for 
stalling. 

A great  many  cattle  are  bred  in  the  islands  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland.  'They  are  mostly  of  a small  black  breed,  called 
Kyloes.  They  are  very  hardy,  and,  when  brought  into  good 
pasture,  fatten  rapidly  and  produce  the  finest  aud  best  flavoured 
beef.  They  arc  found  in  the  greatest  jwrfection  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  and  are  sent  annually  in  large  droves  to  Scotland  and 
England.  They  are  particularly  in  request  in  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, aud  Essex,  where  they  are  wintered  on  turnips,  and  sent  to 
Smithfield  in  the  spring  and  summer  following.  If  they  do  not 
produce  so  great  a weight  of  beef  as  many  other  breeds,  they 
always  bring  the  highest  price  in  tlie  market,  and  require  a 
very  short  time  to  get  fat.  Tlie  Galloway  is  a peculiar  breed, 
which  has  many  good  qualities  : it  has  no  horns ; the  body  is 
compact,  and  the  legs  short ; and  few  breeds  can  vie  with  the 
Galloway  oxen  and  heifers  in  aptitude  to  fatten.  Tlicre  is  a 
peculiar  rouuduess  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  which  makes 
tlie  animal  look  well  in  flesh,  even  when  he  is  lean.  The  skin 
is  loose,  mid  the  hair  soft  and  silky  to  the  touch.  They  arc 
mostly  black.  Many  of  the  Galloway  heifers  are  spayed,  and 
get  very  fat  at  mi  early  age.  'Tlie  Galloway  cows  are  not  very 
good  milkers,  but  tlieir  milk  is  rich. 

The  Angus  doddie  is  a ixdlcd  breerl,  and  lias  boeii  long  in 
repute.  It  is  probably  a variety  of  tlie  Galloway,  (o  which  it 
bears  a strong  resemblance,  but  it  has  been  found  in  Angus 
from  time  immemorial. 

The  Shellmid  c.attlo  are  very  diminutive  and  coarsely 
shaiicd,  but  their  flesh  is  well  flavoured.  They  arc  seldom 
driven  into  England  or  the  south  of  Scotlmid,  liecaiisc  when 
fat  they  attain  a very  small  weight.  The  breed  is,  however, 
worth  the  notice  of  exiicrimental  agriculturists. 

The  Aberdeenshire  mid  Fifeshire  breeds  arc  honied,  and 
have  lieeu  produced  by  various  crosses  with  short-homs  mid 
other  English  breeds.  All  the  Scotch  breeils  liavo  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  premiums  given  by  the  Highlmid  Society  for 
the  eiicoumgcment  iT  breeding. 

Of  Irisli  cattle,  the  small  Kerry  cow  seems  to  be  ]iurely 
native.  It  is  a useful  breed  for  cottagers,  re<iuitiiig  only 
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moderate  keep  and  care,  and  giving  a considerable  quantity  of 
milk  in  ))roportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the  food  which 
it  requires.  The  best  Irlsli  cattle  are  produced  by  crosses  with 
tlie  improvetl  Leicester  long-horns. 

These  arc  the  principal  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  United  King- 
dom. By  selecting  those  which  are  best  suited  to  each  situa- 
tion and  pasture,  the  industrious  farmer  may  add  considerably 
to  his  {irufits,  and  at  the  same  time  enrich  his  land  with  the 
manure.  In  purchasing  cattle  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
age  should  l)e  readily  ascertained;  the  surest  mode  of  doing 
which  is  by  examining  tlie  teeth.  A calf  has  usually  two 
front  teeth  when  he  is  dropped,  or  they  will  appear  a day  or 
two  after  his  birth  ; in  a fortnight  he  will  have  four,  in  three 
weeks  six,  and  at  the  end  of  a month  eight.  After  this,  these 
milk-teeth,  as  they  are  called,  gradually  wear  and  tall  out, 
and  are  replaced  by  the  permanent  teeth.  At  two  yeais  old 
the  two  middle  teeth  are  replaced ; the  next  year  there  will  be 
four  new  teeth  in  all : at  Ibur  years  there  are  six  pennanent 
teeth,  and  at  five  the  whole  eight  are  replaced.  The  milk- 
teeth  do  not  always  fall  out,  but  are  sometimes  only  pushed 
back  by  the  second  set ; and  in  this  case  they  should  be  re- 
moved with  an  instrument,  as  tliey  impede  mastication  and 
irritate  the  mouth.  After  six  years  old  the  edges  of  the  teeth 
begin  to  wear  fiat,  and  as  they  wear  oil',  the  root  of  the  tooth  is 
pushed  up  in  the  socket,  and  the  width  ot  tlie"  teeth  is  dimi- 
nished, leaving  interstices  between  them  : this  begins  in  the 
middle  teeth,  and  extends  gradually  to  the  corners.  At  ten 
years  old  the  four  middle  teeth  are  considerably  diminished, 
and  the  mark  worn  out  of  them.  After  fifteen  yeai*sof  age  tew 
cows  can  keep  themselves  in  condition  by  pasturing ; but  they 
may  continue  to  give  milk  or  be  fattened  by  stalling  and  giv- 
ing them  ground  food.  Horned  cattle  have  rings  at  the  root 
of  the  horns,  by  which  the  age  may  also  be  known.  The  fust 
ring  appears  at  three  years  of  age,  and  a new  one  is  formed 
between  it  and  the  skull  every  year  after.  But  this  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  age  is  not  so  sure  as  by  the  teeth,  deception 
being  much  easier  by  filing  ofi’  the  rings. 

In  order  to  learn  by  experience  what  breed  of  cattle  is  most 
profitable,  it  is  very  advantageous  to  weigh  them  occasionally 
and  note  their  increase.  For  this  purpose  several  simple  and 
ingenious  weighing  machines  have  been  invented.  For  want 
of  better,  a strong  kind  of  stcel-yard  may  be  made  of  a young 
fir-tree,  about  twenty  feet  long,  suspended  from  a strong  beam 
by  a hook  fixed  about  a foot  from  the  thickest  end,  to  which 
is  attached  another  liook,  from  which  descend  strong  flat 
hempen  bands,  forming  two  loops  joined  togetlier  by  iron  rings. 
I’hese  are  put  under  the  belly  and  chest  of  an  ox,  and  a weight 
hung  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  pole,  just  sufficient  to  lift  him 
off  his  legs,  readily  gives  bis  live  weight.  Experience  has 
shown  the  proportion  between  tlie  saleable  quarters  and  the 
offal  in  different  slates  of  fatness ; and  tables  have  been  con- 
structed by  which  the  net  weight  is  found  by  mere  inspection. 
Multiplying  the  live  weight  by  0*605,  gives  a near  approxi- 
mation to  the  net  dead  weight  in  an  ox  moderately  fat  and 
of  a good  breed.  When  an  ox  is  fat,  his  weight  may  be  very 
nearly  ascertained  by  measuring  his  girth  immediately  behind 
the  fore  legs,  and  the  length  from  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  to  the 
]ier|)eiidicular  line  which  touches  tlie  hinder  jiarts,  or  to  a wall 
against  which  the  animal  is  backed.  Ihc  square  of  the  girth 
ill  inches  and  decimals  is  multiplied  by  the  length,  and  the 
product  multiplied  by  the  decimal  *238.  Ibis  gives  the 
weight  of  llie  four  quarters  in  stones  of  11  lbs.  Ibis  rule  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a certain  proportion 
between  the  net  weight  of  the  quarters  and  that  of  a cylinder 
the  circumference  of  which  is  the  girth,  and  the  axis  the  length 
taken  as  above.  The  proportion  lias  been  ascertained  by  ob- 
servation and  re|>eated  comparison.  The  process  will  at  all 
events  indicate  the  proportional  increase  during  the  period  of 
fattening. 

Cattle  are  not  subject  to  many  diseases  if  they  have  plenty 
of  food  and  good  water  and  are  kept  clean.  Air  is  essential 
to  them,  and  although  cows  will  give  more  milk  and  oxen  will 


fatten  better  when  kept  in  warm  stalls  in  winter,  they  arc  less 
subject  to  diseases  when  tliey  are  kept  in  open  yards  with 
merely  a shelter  from  the  snow  and  rain. 

The  most  economical  mode  of  feeding  cattle  is  by  allowing 
them  to  seek  their  food  on  commons  and  uncultivated  pastures; 
but  it  is  only  in  particular  situations  that  it  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous. Cattle  fed  on  commons  add  little  to  the  stock  of 
manure,  except  when  they  are  kept  in  the  yards  or  stalls  in 
winter;  even  then  tlieir  dung  is  of  little  value  if  they  are 
merely  kept  alive  on  straw  or  coarse  hay,  as  is  generally  the 
cose  where  the  stock  is  kept  on  commons  or  mountains  in 
summer.  When  they  feed  in  inclosed  and  rich  pastures,  their 
dung  falling  in  lieaps  on  the  grass  does  more  haim  than  good. 
The  urine  fertilizes  the  soil  in  wet  weather  when  it  is  diluted, 
but  ill  dry  weather  it  burns  up  the  grass.  If  we  calculate 
what  would  be  the  amount  of  dung  collected  if  the  cattle  were 
kept  in  yards  or  stables,  and  fed  with  food  cut  for  them  and 
brought  there,  and  also  the  loss  of  grass  by  treading  on  the 
pastures,  we  shall  have  no  doubt  wbetlier  the  additional  labour 
of  cutting  the  grass  and  bringing  it  home  daily  is  not  amply 
repaid  by  the  saving.  But  if  wc  also  take  into  the  account 
the  variety  of  artificial  grasses,  pulse,  and  roots  which  may  be 
grown  with  advantage  on  land  unfit  for  permanent  grass,  and 
the  quantity  of  arable  land  which  may  thus  be  kept  iii  the 
liighest  state  of  cultivation,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the 
practice  of  those  countries  where  the  cattle  are  constantly  kept 
at  home  is  well  worthy  of  imitation.  It  may  be  of  use  to  the 
health  of  the  animals  to  be  allowed  to  take  a few  hours'  exer- 
cise in  a pasture  near  the  stable;  but  tliere  is  no  advantage  in 
their  having  any  grass  crop  there  : on  the  contrary,  the  barer 
of  grass  the  surface  is,  the  better.  They  will  relish  their  food 
better  wheu  they  are  taken  in  after  a few  hours’  fasting.  A bite 
of  fresh  short  grass  might,  on  the  contrary,  give  them  a dislike 
to  their  staler  food.  When  cut  grass  is  given  to  cattle  in  the 
stalls,  it  is  best  to  let  it  lie  in  a heap  for  at  least  twelve  hours 
before  it  is  given  to  them.  It  heats  slightly,  and  the  peculiar 
odour  of  some  of  the  plants,  which  oxen  and  cows  are  not  fund 
ol‘,  being  mixed  with  tliat  of  the  more  fragrant,  the  \vhole  is 
eaten  without  waste.  Experience  has  shown  that  many  plants 
which  cattle  refuse  in  the  field  have  nutritious  qualities  when 
eaten  with  others  in  the  form  of  hay.  There  are  few  deleterious 
plants  in  good  grass  land  or  water-meadows,  and  these  are 
readily  distinguished.  Tlie  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dung 
of  cattle  stalled  and  well  fed  are  so  great  that  its  value 
makes  a considerable  deduction  from  that  of  the  food  given  ; 
especially  of  green  food,  such  as  clover,  lucern,  tares,  and  every 
kind  of  leguminous  iilant : we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if^we 
set  it  at  one-fourth.  Tliis  supposes  a sufficient  quantity  of 
straw  for  litter,  and  an  economical  collection  of  tlie  liquid 
parts  in  proper  reservoirs  or  tanks.  In  order  to  maJe  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  advantageous,  the  buildings  must  be  conveniently 
placed  with  respect  to  the  fields  from  which  the  food  is  to  be 
brought.  Moveable  sheds  with  temporary  yards,  which  can 
be  erected  in  diflereiit  parts  of  a large  farm,  according  as  dif- 
ferent fields  are  in  grass  or  roots,  are  a great  saving  of  carriage, 
both  in  the  bringing  the  food  to  the  cattle  and  cairying  the  dung 
on  the  land.  A clay  bottom  should  be  selected,  in  a dry  and 
rather  high  spot,  if  possible.  But  if  permaiient  buildings  for 
cattle,  constructed  of  rough  materials  and  thatched  with  straw, 
were  erected  in  the  centre  of  about  foity  acres  of  arable  land, 
in  diflereiit  parts  of  a large  farm,  it  would  probably  be  a great 
saving  in  tlic  end. 

Good  water  is  most  essential  to  the  health  of  cattle,  and  that 
which  has  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  air  seems  the  host 
for  them.  When  they  arc  fatted  in  stalls  on  dry  food,  they 
should  always  have  a trough  of  water  within  reach.  A piece 
of  rock-salt  to  lick,  or  some  salt  given  with  tlieir  food,  is 
higldy  conducive  to  their  health,  and  will  restore  their  appetite 
when  it  begins  to  (lag.  Rubbing  tlic  bide  with  a wisp  of 
straw  or  a strong  brush,  as  is  done  to  horses,  may  appear  a use- 
less labour,  but  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  better  substi- 
tute for  liiat  exercise  which  is  essential  to  health.  Where 
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labour  is  not  regarded,  the  curry-comb  and  the  brush  are  in 
regular  use. 

It  can  never  be  too  much  impressed  upon  agriculturistj,  that 
without  dung  there  is  iiocom;  without  cattle  tlierc  is  no  dung. 
Every  means  sliould  therefore  be  used  to  encourage  tlic  breed- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle : the  profits  of  a farm  arc  always  pro- 
jwrtioned  to  the  quantity  of  cattle  kept,  and  the  abundance  of 
the  food  provided  for  them. 

Cow, 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  proper  management  of  a 
cow,  so  as  to  make  her  most  productive;  and  we  shall  notice 
the  most  common  diseases  to  which  this  animal  is  subject. 

Where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  especially  where  they 
arc  to  be  maintained  on  a limited  portion  of  pasture,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  a good  choice  be  made  when  they  are 
purchased  or  reared.  Some  breeds  are  certainly  much  supe- 
rior to  others  ; but  as  a general  rule,  there  is  a better  chance 
of  having  a profitable  cow  if  she  be  reared  on  the  land  on 
which  she  is  to  be  kept.  When  the  common  breed  of  the 
country  is  decidedly  inferior,  it  'may  be  profitable  to  bring  a 
cow  from  a distance,  in  which  case  it  should  be  from  some 
district  of  which  the  pasture  is  rather  inferior  to  that  to  which 
she  is  brought,  or  at  least  not  better.  The  best  breeds  are 
found  in  the  richest  pastures,  but  they  do  not  thrive  on  worse. 
On  poor  land  a small  active  cow  will  pick  her  food  and  keep 
in  condition,  where  a fine  large  cow  would  starve,  or  at  least 
fall  ofl*  rapidly.  This  is  particulai-ly  the  case  in  the  moun- 
tains, near  the  tops  of  which  no  domestic  animal  will  live 
but  tlie  goat,  and  next  to  it  the  smallest  breed  of  cows. 
Where  the  pastures  are  poor  but  extensive  cows  give  little 
milk,  and  the  number  which  can  be  kept  must  make  up  for 
the  produce  of  each.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  cows  are 
stalled,  as  in  Flanders,  and  fed  on  artificial  food  brought  to 
them  in  sufficient  quantity,  large  bulky  cows  give  the  best 
return  for  the  food;  at  least  tliis  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Flemish  farmers  in  general.  In  France,  where  the  cows 
are  led  along  the  roads  to  pick  up  the  herbage  growing  by  the 
roadside,  or  are  tethered  on  a small  portion  of  clover  or 
lucem,  a small  lean  cow  is  preferred;  and  in  general  the 
cows  commonly  met  with,  and  which  are  bred  in  each  dis- 
trict, seem  the  best  adapted  for  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
fed.  Whatever  be  the  breed  or  quality  of  a cow  she  should 
always  have  plenty  of  food,  without  which  no  considerable 
produce  in  milk  can  be  expected.  This  food  should  be 
succulent  as  well  as  nourishing,  or  else  fat  will  be  produced 
instead  of  milk.  A cow  well  fed  may  be  safely  milked  till 
witliin  a month  of  her  calving.  It  is  better  that  she  should 
be  dry  before  the  new  milk  begins  to  spring  in  her  udder.  A 
little  attention  will  readily  prevent  her  becoming  dry  too  soon, 
or  being  milked  too  long.  Heifers  with  their  first  calf  should 
be  allowed  to  go  dry  sooner  than  older  cows,  because  their 
growtli  would  be  impeded  by  the  double  drain  of  tlie  milk 
and  the  calf.  It  is  best  to  let  heifers  go  to  the  bull  when 
nature  prompts  them  to  it,  provided  they  are  not  less  than  15 
or  18  months  old ; for  if  tliey  are  thwarted  in  tlieir  first  heat 
tliey  are  apt  to  become  iiTcgular  ever  after;  and  it  is  advan- 
tageous for  a cow  to  calve  regularly  at  the  same  season  of  the 
year.  The  best  time  is  May,  when  the  gross  begins  to  be 
succulent.  In  some  countries,  such  as  Switzerland,  the  cows 
calve  regularly  in  Ajiril  or  l^Iuy,  and  are  then  sent  to  the 
pastures  among  the  mountains.  The  calf  is  killed  almost 
immediately,  unless  it  be  reared  for  stock,  veal  being  of  little 
value. 

A cottager  witli  two  or  tlirec  acres  of  moderate  land  may 
keep  a cow,  and  tlms  add  much  to  his  earnings  os  a labourer. 
For  tliis  purjiose  he  will  rcciuirc  a small  portion  of  |wrmanent 
gross  fenced  ofl,  to  allow  the  cow  to  take  exercise,  which  is 
necessary  to  her  liealllu  Her  food  must  be  raised  in  regular 
succession,  and  cut  for  her.  The  earliest  green  food  is  rye; 
then  tares;  then  clover — which  may  be  made  so  to  succeed 
each  otlicr  as  to  give  an  ample  supply.  Cabbages,  beet-root, 


parini{)6,  potatoes,  and  tuniips  will  continue  tbe  supply  during 
winter ; and  tbe  dung  and  urine  of  the  covr  carefully  collect^ 
will  l>e  sufficient  to  keep  tlie  land  in  condition.  Tiiis  syste?;^ 
lately  introduced  into  some  {larts  of  Ireland,  has  already 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  tlie  industrious  poor.  There 
is  very  good  advice  on  this  management  in  Cobbett's  * Cottage 
Economy.’ 

Where  cows  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  open  air,  with  proper 
shelter  in  case  of  stormy  and  wet  weatlier,  they  are  subject  to 
few  diseases.  Tliey  must  l>e  carefully  looked  to  at  tlie  time 
of  calving,  but  except  in  urgent  cases  nature  must  be  allowed 
to  perform  lier  own  office.  A little  common  sense  and  expe- 
rience will  soon  teach  the  possessor  of  a cow  to  assist  nature, 
if  absolutely  necessary ; and  in  case  of  difficulties  the  safest 
way  is  to  call  in  an  experienced  person.  Drinks  and  medi- 
cines should  be  avoided  ; a little  warm  water,  with  some 
barley  or  bean  meal  mixed  with  it,  is  tbe  most  comfortable 
drink  for  a cow  after  calving.  The  calf,  2uid  not  tlie  cow, 
should  have  the  first  milk,  which  is  adapted  to  ]nirge  its 
intestines  of  a glutinous  substance  w*hicb  is  always  found  in 
the  new-born  calf, 

A very  common  disease  with  cows  is  a disordered  function 
of  the  liver,  producing  a yellowish  tint  in  tbe  eyes,  and 
sometimes  in  the  skin.  A gentle  purge,  consisting  of  half  a 
pound  of  Glauber  salts,  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two  ounces 
of  treacle,  with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  poured  over  them, 
may  be  given  when  it  is  milk-warm,  and  repeated  every 
other  day;  the  cow  should  be  kept  warm,  if  it  be  in  winter, 
by  a cloth  over  the  loins,  and  in  a shed.  This  will  in  general 
restore  her  health.  Should  tbe  cow  appear  to  hare  a chronic 
affection,  tbe  safest  course  for  a cottager  is  to  part  with  her  at 
any  price  to  those  who  may  be  better  skilled  in  curing  dis- 
eases ; for  it  is  seldom  that  a cow  is  worth  the  expense  of  the 
farrier’s  attendance  in  such  cases.  The  symptoms  of  a dis- 
eased liver  or  lungs  in  a cow  are  leanness,  with  a staring  coat, 
a husky  cough  with  loss  of  appetite,  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  a great  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  the  milk.  Tbe 
first  loss  by  the  sale  of  the  cow  is  always  the  least  in  tbe  end. 
In  accidents  or  acute  diseases  the  attendance  of  a clever  vete- 
rinary surgeon  is  indispensable. 

Nothing  is  more  untrue  than  the  notion  that  medicines  are 
necessary  to  maintain  cows  in  health ; and  the  practice  of  keeping 
advertised  medicines  at  hand  to  give  to  an  animal  whenever 
it  is  fancied  to  be  ill,  is  very  detrimental  to  their  health. 
Attention  to  food  and  exercise,  giving  the  first  regularly  and 
in  moderate  quantities  at  a time,  and  allowing  the  cow  to 
use  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  latter,  are  tlie  great  means  of 
health ; and  a healthy  young  cow  reared  at  home,  or  pur- 
chased of  a conscientious  dealer,  will  probably  live  to  old 
age  witliout  ever  having  had  any  disease.  A cow  is  old  and 
unprofitable  when  she  reaches  12  or  11  years.  She  should 
then  be  sold  and  a young  one  purchased.  If  the  cottager 
have  the  means  of  rearing  a cow-calf  to  succeed  the  old 
mother  he  will  do  well;  if  not,  lie  must  lay  by  a portion  of 
the  cow’s  jiroduce  every  year  to  raise  the  dilVcrcnce  between 
the  value  of  the  old  cow  and  a young  one.  The  saving 
banks  are  admirable  institutions  fur  tliis  purpose:  a few 
shillings  laid  by  w’hen  the  jiroduce  of  the  cow  is  greatest,  will 
soon  amount  to  the  sum  required  to  excliaiige  an  old  one  fur  a 
younger. 

The  rearing  and  fattening  of  calves  is  a very  important  jiarl 
of  rural  economy.  In  Uie  dairy  districts  tlic  milk  is  so  valu- 
able, tliat  calves  are  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  jiossible.  In  some 
countries  they  ore  killed  when  only  a few  days  old,  and  tlie 
flesh  is  of  little  value,  being  very  soft  and  tasteless.  In  others 
the  flesh  of  very  young  calves  is  considered  unwholesome, 
and  penalties  have  licen  inqiosed  on  those  who  kill  n calf 
iK'forc  a certain  age.  Tliis  is  the  case  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, where  ten  days  is  the  earliest  time  at  which  a calf  is 
permitted  to  be  killed  fur  sale. 
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In  England  cah'es  arc  suckled  with  great  care,  and  allowed 
to  take  as  much  milk  as  they  can  swallow,  in  order  to  rhake 
tjiem  fat,  and  their  flesli  wliite,  firm,  and  delicate.  The  price 
at  wliich  a fat  calf  is  sold,  when  10  or  12  weeks  old,  is  often 
much  greater  than  he  would  fetch  at  12  months,  if  reared  in 
the  common  way.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  (owns  that  the  practice  of  fattening  calves  is  profitable. 
The  calf-dealer  buys  calves  in  the  dairy  districts,  and  sells 
tliein  again  to  those  who  suckle  them.  The  animals  are 
carried  to  a great  distance  in  carts  made  purposely  flat  and 
shallow,  their  four  feet  tied  firmly  together,  and  their  heads 
hanging  over  the  back  and  sides  of  the  cart.  In  this  position 
they  remain  whole  days  witlmut  food  or  drink,  and  when 
they  arrive  at  the  place  of  sale  they  are  so  weak  and  atteii- 
iiated  that  many  of  them  die;  and  all  of  them  require  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  for  several  days  before  they  recover 
suflicient  strength  to  hear  their  natural  food.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  satisfy  their  appetite  at  first  they  invariably  scowr, 
that  is,  purge  violently,  and  die.  If  the  strong  astiingent 
medicine  sold  in  the  shops  for  the  scouring  in  calves  is  given 
to  them  in  this  weak  state,  it  only  accelerates  their  death. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  boil  the  milk  for  them,  and  give  them 
little  at  first;  to  mix  some  starch  or  arrow-root  with  it,  and  to 
give  tliem  a raw  egg  beat  up  in  milk.  This  restores  the 
strength  of  tlie  stomach,  and  generally  cures  them.  When 
the  calf  begins  to  thrive  on  the  milk  which  he  sucks,  or  which 
is  given  him  warm  from  the  cow,  notlnng  more  is  necessary 
than  to  keep  him  extremely  clean  and  dry,  to  give  him  plenty 
of  air,  but  not  much  light,  and  never  to  disturb  him  between 
lus  meals,  which  are  generally  twice  in  tlie  day,  at  the  usual 
time  of  milking  the  cows.  Where  it  can  he  conveniently 
done,  it  is  better  to  let  them  suck  three  times  a day.  If  one 
cow  does  not  give  suflicient  milk  to  satisfy  the  calf  when  he 
begins  to  get  large,  another  cow  must  he  at  hand.  Where  a 
number  of  calves  are  fattened  at  once,  and  no  butter  or  cheese 
is  made,  the  number  and  age  of  the  calves  must  be  regulated 
by  the  number  of  cows  and  the  quantity  of  milk  wliich  they 
give,  80  that  there  shall  be  milk  enough  for  all. 

The  calf-pens  should  be  made  like  narrow  stalls,  each  for 
the  accommodation  of  only  one  calf,  just  wide  enough  to 
allow  him  to  lie  down,  hut  not  to  turn  about  and  lick  himself, 
which,  if  it  become  a habit,  will  much  retard  his  progress  in 
fattening.  The  bottom  of  the  pen  should  be  paved  with 
brick,  and  washed  clean  morning  and  evening, — or  it  should 
he  boarded;  the  boards  should  he  six  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  have  holes  bored  in  them  to  let  the  urine  drain  through. 
A piece  of  chalk  or  powdered  limestone  is  frequently  put  in 
a small  trough,  which  the  calf  licks,  and  tlius  corrects  the 
acitlity  which  is  apt  to  he  generated  iu  the  stomach.  When 
the  calves  are  taken  out  of  their  stalls  to  suck  the  cows,  if 
they  appear  not  to  have  much  appetite  a little  salt  may  be 
rubbed  into  their  mouth,  and  they  may  occasionally  have  a 
raw  egg  put  down  their  throat.  At  five  or  six  weeks  old,  if 
a little  sweet  hay  is  tied  in  a small  bundle  witlt  a string  and 
hung  before  them,  they  will  pick  a little  of  it;  and  by  thus 
exciting  the  saliva  the  digestion  will  he  assisted.  It  is  only 
by  minute  attention  that  the  suckling  of  calves  can  he  made 
more  profitable  than  the  making  of  butter  or  cheese. 

Calves  should  be  fat  by  eight  or  nine  weeks  old,  and  it  is 
seldom  advisable  to  keep  tlicm  above  12  weeks.  When  tliey 
get  large  they  take  a much  greater  quantity  of  milk,  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  do  at  seven  or  eight  weeks  old,  to 
produce  the  same  increase  of  flesh.  A calf  of  IG  or  18  stones 
(eight  pounds  to  the  stone)  the  four  quarters,  and  well  fatted, 
will  always  sell  better  than  one  that  is  larger. 

When  milk  is  scarce,  and  tlie  calves  have  not  enough  to 
satisfy  them,  it  may  he  necessary  to  give  tliem  some  sub- 
stitute, such  as  meal  mixed  with  warm  milk,  or  halls  of 
meal  and  water  with  a little  gin  in  tliem,  which  makes  tliem 
drowsy.  Linseed  made  into  a jelly  with  boiling  water  and 
mixed  with  warm  milk  is  given  by  some,  or  powdered  oil- 
cake. All  these  substitutes  can  only  he  recommended  when 


the  milk  fails.  The  best  plan,  in  such  a case,  is  to  sell  the 
largest  calves  and  reduce  the  number.  To  know  the  weight 
of  the  four  quarters  of  a calf  when  killed,  take  the  live  weight 
and  multiply  it  by  0*G.  Tims  if  a live  calf  weighs  200 
jwunds,  his  four  quarters  when  he  is  killed  will  weigh  200 
X O'G  ~ 120  pounds. 

W hen  calves  arc  intended  to  he  reared  for  grazing  or  for 
the  dairy,  the  most  perfect  individuals  should  he  chosen. 
They  sliould  be  well  examined,  especially  the  cow  calves,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  have  a perfect  udder  and  teats,  a 
broad  pelvis,  and  good  lungs.  If  any  deficiency  appears, 
they  ought  to  be  sold  or  fattened.  They  should  he  allowed 
to  suck  the  mother  three  or  four  days,  but  no  more,  and  then 
be  taught  to  drink  milk  out  of  a pail.  This  is  soon  accom- 
pHshed  by  gentleness  and  care.  Should  there  be  any  difli- 
culty  in  teaching  a calf  to  suck  with  the  hand  in  the  usual 
way,  a wisp  of  twisted  straw  is  put  into  the  pail  and  one 
end  of  it  in  his  mouth.  This  seldom  fails  to  bring  him  to 
drink.  When  the  calf  is  a week  old,  skimmed  milk  which 
has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  again,  so  as  to  he  milk- 
warm,  may  he  given  him.  After  a time  tliis  may  be  diluted 
with  water,  and  a little  meal  stirred  into  it;  or  some  thin 
gruel  may  be  made  to  which  skimmed  milk  is  added.  Car- 
rots or  turnips  make  an  excellent  food  for  calves,  especially 
if  tliey  are  boiled  with  cut  hay,  and  given  warm.  In  this 
way  calves  may  be  reared  with  very  little  milk,  till  they  can 
live  on  grass  alone.  A hull-calf  not  intended  to  he  kept  as  a 
hull  may  he  castrated  when  tliree  months  old. 

Tlie  diseases  of  calves  are  chiefly  scouring  and  constipation  ; 
for  the  first,  if  the  calves  are  strong,  the  following  recipe  is 
recommended  by  Clater,  and  ajipears  likely  to  remove  the 
complaint : — prepared  clialk  four  ounces,  crabs’  eyes  two 
ounces,  white  powder  of  burnt  hones  two  ounces.  These 
ingredients  are  pulverised  and  well  mixed,  and  a large  table- 
spoonful  of  the  powder  is  given  in  a pint  of  new  milk  every 
night  and  morning  before  the  calf  is  fed,  until  the  purging 
ceases.  For  costivcncss  the  following  is  a good  and  safe 
remedy  : — castor-oil  one  ounce,  prepared  kali  half  a drachm, 
ginger  in  powder  one  tea-spoonful.  Mix  these  for  a dose,  and 
give  it  in  half  a pint  of  warm  milk. 

Butler. 

Butter  is  the  fat  or  oleaginous  part  of  the  milk  of  various 
animals,  principally  of  the  domestic  cow.  The  milk  of  the 
cow  is  composed  of  three  distinct  ingredients,  the  curd,  the 
whey,  and  the  butter ; tlie  two  first  form  the  largest  portion, 
and  the  last  tlie  most  valuable.  The  comparative  value  of  the 
milk  of  diflerent  cows,  or  of  the  same  cows  fed  on  diflferent 
pastures,  is  estimated  chiefly  by  the  quantity  of  butter  con- 
tained in  it ; and  in  this  respect  some  breeds  of  cows  are  far 
superior  to  others.  The  union  of  the  component  parts  of  milk 
is  chiefly  mechanical,  as  they  separate  by  subsidence  according 
to  their  specific  gravities,  the  cream  being  the  lightest,  and  the 
curd  the  heaviest;  the  curd,  however,  requires  a slight  chemi- 
cal change  for  its  separation  from  the  whey,  which  at  the 
same  time  produces  a ^icculiar  acid  called  the  lactic  acid. 
From  the  moment  that  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow  it  begins 
to  he  afl’ected  by  the  air  and  changes  of  temperature,  and  cir- 
cumstances almost  imperceptible  to  our  senses  will  materially 
aflect  its  quality : lienee  the  importance  of  extreme  care  in 
every  step  of  the  process  of  the  dairy,  especially  in  making 
butter. 

The  cows  should  he  milked  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and 
evening ; they  should  not  he  much  driven  immediately  before 
milking,  and  it  is  best  to  bring  them  to  the  place  of  milking 
some  time  before  the  operation  begins.  In  some  situations  it 
is  better  to  milk  them  in  the  pastures  and  carry  the  milk 
home;  in  others  to  drive  the  cows  gently  to  the  cow-stall,  la 
mountainous  countries  the  first  mode  is  generally  adopted,  be- 
cause the  cows  are  apt  to  leap  down  steep  places,  and  shake 
the  milk  in  their  udder' more  than  is  done  by  carrying  it  in  the 
pail.  The  same  practice  holds  good  in  Holland  from  another 
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cause,  wliicli  ia  tlie  dislancfi  of  (lie  vashiros  from  iho  home- 
stall  ami  the  facility  of  transporting:  tlie  milk  in  Bmall  hoiils, 
all  the  heat  pastures  being  surroundctl  by  small  canals  com- 
municating witli  tlie  greater;  thus  the  milk  maybe  carried 
several  miles  without  the  least  agitation.  In  England,  where 
the  pastures  frequently  surround  the  habitation  of  the  dairy- 
man, the  cows  are  generally  driven  home  twice  a-day  to  be 
milked.  As  the  slightest  acidity  or  putrescence  immediately 
causes  an  intenial  chemical  action  in  milk,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  place  where  the  cows  are  milked,  and  the 
persons  employed,  should  be  of  the  greatest  purity  and  cleanli- 
ness. The  milking-house  should  he  paved  with  stone  or 
brick,  and  no  litter  or  dung  he  permitted  to  remain  there.  It 
should  he  washed  out  twice  a-day,  immediately  before  each 
milking.  The  teats  of  the  cows  should  be  washed  clean  with 
water  and  a sponge. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy,  it  is  strained 
through  a fine  sieve  or  cloth,  and  it  is  then  poured  into  shallow 
pans  or  troughs  lined  with  lead.  The  best  pans  are  of  metal, 
either  of  iron,  carefully  tinned,  or  of  brass.  Such  pans  are 
cool  ill  summer,  and  in  winter  allow  of  the  application  of  heat, 
which  is  often  very  useful  to  make  the  cream  rise.  When 
leaden  troughs  are  used  they  are  generally  fixed  to  the  wall, 
and  have  a slight  inclination  towards  one  end,  where  there  is 
a hole  with  a plug  in  it,  by  drawing  which  the  thin  milk  is 
allowed  to  run  off  slowly,  leaving  the  cream  behind,  which 
runs  last  through  the  hole  into  the  pan  placed  under  to  receive 
it.  The  milk  in  the  pans  or  troughs  is  generally  four  or  five 
inches  in  depth,  which  is  found  most  conducive  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  cream.  The  place  where  the  milk  is  set  should 
have  a thorough  draft  of  air  by  means  of  opposite  wire  windows. 
The  sun  should  be  carefully  excluded  by  high  buildings  or 
trees,  and  the  floor,  which  should  always  be  of  brick  or  stone, 
should  he  continually  kept  moist  in  summer,  that  the  evapo- 
ration may  produce  au  equal  cool  temperature.  A small  stove 
in  winter  is  a great  advantage,  provided  smoke  or  smell  be 
most  carefully  avoided,  and  the  temperature  be  carefully  regu- 
lated by  a thermometer.  In  Switzerland  men  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  milk  the  cows,  and  in  all  the  process  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  butter  aiid  cheese.  Tlie  women  only  clean  the  utensils, 
and  carry  green  food  to  the  cows  when  they  are  kept  in  the 
stable.  When  the  milk  has  stood  twelve  hours,  the  finest  parts 
of  the  cream  have  risen  to  the  surface,  and  if  they  are  then 
taken  oft’  by  a skimming  dish,  and  immediately  churned,  a 
very  delicate  butter  is  obtained ; but  in  general  it  is  left 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  cream  is  collected  by  skimming,  or 
the  thin  milk  is  let  ofT  by  taking  out  the  plug  in  the  troughs. 
All  the  cream  is  put  into  a deep  earthen  jar,  which  should  be 
glazed,  but  not  with  lead  ; stone  ware  is  the  best.  More  cream 
is  added  every  day  till  there  is  a sufffeient  quantity  to  churn, 
which  ill  moderate  dairies  is  every  two  days.  It  is  usual  to 
stir  the  cream  often,  to  encourage  a slight  acidity,  by  which 
the  process  of  churning  is  accelerated.  This  acidity  is  some- 
times produced  by  the  addition  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice; 
but  however  this  may  facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  cream 
into  butter,  the  quality  is  decidedly  injured  by  it,  especially 
butter  which  is  to  be  salted.  It  has  been  asserted  l)y  sonic 
authors  that  butter  will  not  separate  from  the  butter-milk  until 
acidity  is  produced,  and,  no  doubt,  there  is  more  or  less  of 
lactic  acid  in  all  butter*inilk ; but  perfectly  fresh  cream,  which 
has  stood  only  one  night  and  is  chunicd  early  next  morning, 
will  generally  produce  excellent  butter  in  a quarter  of  an  hour 
or  twenty  minutes  in  summer,  and  no  acid  taste  can  he  dis- 
covered in  the  butter-milk.  The  change  by  which  the  butter 
is  sejiarated  in  a solid  form  is  accompanied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  beat  ill  chundng. 

Tlie  common  method  employed  to  separate  the  butter  from 
tlie  thinner  portion  of  the  cream  is  by  strong  agitation.  In 
small  quantifies  this  may  be  done  in  a bottle ; but  (he  common 
instniment  is  the  churn,  which  is  a wooden  cask  rather  wider 
at  bottom  than  at  the  toji,  covered  with  a round  lid  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre.  Through  this  hole  passes  a round  stick 


about  four  feet  long  inserted  in  (he  centre  of  a round  flat  board 
with  holes  ill  it : the  diameter  of  this  l>oard  it  a little  h*ss  tlian 
that  of  the  top  of  the  chuni.  Various  improvements  have 
been  made  on  tins  machine.  The  cream  should  not  fill  alwre 
two-thirds  of  the  cliuni.  Ily  means  of  this  stick  held  in  Ixitlj 
hands  and  moved  up  and  clown,  the  cream  is  violently  agi- 
tated, passing  through  the  holes  in  tlie  Ixiard  and  round  its 
edge  every  time  tlie  stick  is  raised  or  de|)retted,  and  llJUse^•erY 
portion  is  brought  into  contact  witli  the  air.  In  (he  course  of 
an  hour’s  churning,  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances, 
small  kernels  of  butter  apjiear,  which  are  soon  united  by  the 
pressure  of  the  lioarcl  against  the  Iwtlom  of  (he  chuni,  and 
form  a mass  of  solid  butter.  The  butter  is  collected  witli  tlie 
hand,  and  placed  in  a shallow  tub  for  the  next  operation. 
The  butter-milk  is  set  aside  for  the  pigs,  or  for  domestic  use. 
The  butter  is  still  mixed  witli  some  portion  of  butter-milk,  but 
much  of  its  quality  for  keeping  depends  on  tlieir  perfect  separa- 
tion. The  most  usual  way  is  to  spread  it  thin  in  a shallow 
tub,  heating  it  w'ith  tiie  hand  or  a flat  wooden  spoon,  and 
washing  it  repeatedly  with  clear  spring  water  until  all  milki- 
ucss  disappears  in  the  water  whicli  is  poured  oflT.  Some  expe- 
rienced dairymen  pretend  that  the  butter  is  deteriorated  by 
much  washing,  and  therefore  they  express  the  butter-milk  by 
simply  l>eatlng  tlie  butter  with  the  liand,  kept  cool  by  fre- 
quently dipping  it  in  cold  water,  or  with  a moist  cloth  wrapjied 
in  the  form  of  a Ml,  which  soaks  up  all  the  butter-milk,  and 
leaves  the  butter  quite  dry.  This  operation  requires  the  greatest 
attention,  especially  in  warm  weather,  and  no  person  should 
work  the  butter  wlio  has  not  a very  cool  hand.  The  less  it  is 
handled  the  better,  and  therefore  a wooden  spoon  or  spatula  is 
much  to  be  preferred. 

When  it  is  entirely  freed  from  the  butter-milk  and  of  a 
proper  consistency,  it  is  divided  into  portions  of  the  weight  re- 
quired, if  it  is  intended  to  be  sold  fresh.  But  the  greatest 
part  of  the  butter  tliat  is  made,  especially  at  a distance  from 
large  towns,  is  immediately  salted  and  put  into  casks,  which 
usually  contain  fifty-six  pounds,  and  are  called  firkins.  The 
quality  of  the  salt  used  is  of  great  importance;  if  it  be  pure, 
the  butter  will  keep  its  flavour  for  a long  time,  but  when  it  is 
impure  and  contains  bitter  and  deliquescent  salts  the  butter 
soon  becomes  rancid.  The  Dutch  are  very  particular  in  this 
point.  They  use  a kind  of  salt  which  is  made  by  slow  evapo- 
ration, and  perfectly  crystallised.  The  salt  is  intimately 
mixed  with  the  butter.  From  3 to  5 lbs.  are  sufficient  for  a 
firkin  of  56  lbs.*  The  casks  are  made  of  clean  white  wood. 
They  are  carefully  washed  inside  with  strong  brine  made  hot, 
and  rubbed  over  with  salt.  The  butter  being  quite  dry  is 
pressed  close  into  the  cask,  a small  layer  of  salt  having  been 
first  put  on  the  bottom.  Every  addition  is  carefully  incor- 
porated with  flic  preceding  portion.  If  there  is  not  a sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  the  cask  at  once,  the  surface  is  made  smooth,  some 
salt  is  jmt  over  it,  and  acloth  is  presseil  ch>se  upon  it  to  exclude 
the  air.  When  the  remainder  is  added,  at  (he  next  claiming, 
the  cloth  is  taken  oflf,  and  the  s.ilt,  which  had  been  put  on  the 
surface,  is  carefully  removed  with  a spoon.  The  surface  is 
dug  into  with  a small  wooden  sjiade,  and  laid  rough,  and  the 
newly-salted  butter  is  added  and  incorporated  completely. 
Tins  prevents  a streak,  which  would  otherwise  appe.ir  at  the 
place  where  the  two  portions  joined.  When  the  cask  is  full 
some  salt  is  put  over  it,  and  the  head  is  put  in.  If  the  buffer 
was  well  freed  from  all  the  hntter-niilk,  and  the  salt  mixed 
with  it  was  quite  dry,  it  will  not  shrink  in  the  cask,  and  it  will 
keep  its  flavour  for  a long  time.  .Should  there  he  an  appear- 
ance of  shrinking,  the  cask  must  be  ojiened,  and  melted  butter 
poured  round  it  so  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the 
butter  and  the  cask,  Tliere  is  a mode  of  ]iTC»erviiig  butter  for 
domestic  use  without  Kilt,  in  the  following  manner The 
blitter  is  sot  in  a clean  pan  over  the  fire  and  melted  very 
gently  ; it  is  not  allowed  to  boil,  but  is  heated  very  nearly  to 

* The  following  mixture  has  been  found  superior  to  salt  alone  in 
curing  butter: — half  an  ounce  of  «ln'  salt  pounded  One,  Wo  drams  of 
sugar,  nnd  twodrams  of  saltpetre,  for  even.*  pound  of  butter. 
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the  boiling  point.  Experience  hits  shown  this  heat  to  be  at- 
taincd  when  the  reflection  of  the  white  of  the  eye  is  distinctly 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  butter  on  looking  down  iiito  the  pan. 

All  the  watery  particles  are  then  evaporated,  and  the  curd,  of 
which  a [wrlion  always  remains  in  the  butter,  and  which  is 
one  cause  of  its  becoming  rancid,  falls  to  the  bottom.  The 
clear  butter  is  poured  into  an  earthen  vessel  and  covered  over 
with  jiaper;  and  a bladder  or  a piece  of  leather  is  tied  over 
the  jar  to  exclude  the  air.  AVhen  it  is  cooled,  it  much  re- 
sembles hog’s  lard.  It  has  lost  some  of  its  flavour,  but  it  is 
much  suiterior  to  salt  butter  for  culinary  purposes,  and  espe- 
cially for  pastry. 

The  Devonshire  method  of  making  butter  is  peculiar  to 
that  county.  The  milk,  instead  of  being  set  lor  the  cream  to 
rise,  is  placed  in  tin  or  earthen  pans,  holding  about  eleven  or 
twelve  quarts  each.  Twelve  hours  afler  milking,  these  pans 
are  placed  on  a broad  iron  plate,  heated  by  a small  furnace. 
The  milk  is  not  allowed  to  boil,  but  a thick  scum  rises  to  tlie 
surface.  As  soon  as  small  bidtbles  begin  to  appear  where  a 
portion  of  this  scum  is  removed  with  a spoon,  the  milk  is  taken 
ofl'  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  thick  part  is  taken  off  the  sur- 
face, and  this  is  called  clouted  cream ; it  is  a sweet  pleasant 
substance,  more  solid  than  cream,  but  not  so  solid  as  butter; 
and  is  generally  considered  a dainty.  A very  slight  agita- 
tion converts  it  into  real  butter ; after  which  it  is  treated 
exactly  as  we  have  before  described. 

Another  method  of  making  butter,  which  is  more  generally 
adopted,  is  to  chum  the  milk  and  cream  together.  This  me- 
thod is  pursued  in  jKuts  of  Holland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  is  said  to  produce  a greater  abundance  of  butter  from  the 
same  quantity  of  milk.  In  the  Dutch  method  the  milk  is  put 
into  deep  jars  in  a cool  place,  and  each  inert/,  or  portion  milked 
at  one  time,  is  kept  separate.  As  soon  as  there  is  a slight  ap- 
jiearance  of  acidity,  the  whole  is  churned  in  an  upright  churn, 
which,  from  the  quantity  of  milk,  is  of  very  large  dimensions. 
The  plunger  is  worked  by  machinery  moved  by  a horse,  or 
sometimes  by  a dog  walking  in  a wheel,  which  he  turns  by  his 
weight.  When  the  butter  begins  to  form  into  small  kernels, 
the  contents  of  the  chum  are  emptied  on  a sieve,  which  lets 
the  butter-milk  pass  through.  The  butter  is  then  formed  into 
a mass,  as  described  before. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  such  are  the  niceties  of  the 
dairy,  that  great  experience  alone  can  ensure  a produce  of  su- 
perior quality,  and  this  experience  would  be  more  readily  ac- 
quired if  the  circumstances  were  accurately  observed  and 
noted.  We  would  recommend  to  those  who  have  extensive 
dairies  to  mark  by  the  thermometer  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  and  cream  in  the  diflerent  stages  of  the  process ; occa- 
sionally to  test  the  acidity  of  the  butter-milk  by  means  of 
alkalis ; and  to  note  any  peculiarity  in  the  atmosphere  by  an 
electrometer.  A few  olservations  carefully  noted,  repeated, 
and  compared,  would  throw  more  light  on  the  true  causes 
which  favour  or  oppose  the  production  of  good  butter,  than 
all  the  guesses  that  have  hitherto  been  made. 

The  quality  of  the  butter  depends  materially  on  the  nature 
of  the  jiaslure'.  The  best  is  made  from  cows  fed  in  rich  na- 
tural meadows.  Certain  plants,  which  grow  in  poor  and 
marshy  soils,  give  a disagreeable  taste  to  the  butter.  The 
common  notion  that  the  yellow  flower  called  the  butter-cup 
gives  colour  and  flavour  to  butter  is  a mistake  : cows  never 
crop  the  flower  if  they  can  avoid  it,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
acrid  and  unpalatable.  When  cows  are  fed  with  cut  grass  in 
the  stable,  the  butter  is  inferior,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
artificial  grasses,  such  as  lucern.  Turnips  and  other  roots 
given  to  cows  in  winter  communicate  more  or  less  of  a 
bad  taste  to  butter,  which  is  corrected  in  some  degree  by 
means  of  a small  quantity  of  water  and  saltpetre  added  to  the 
milk  ; and  also,  it  is  said,  by  giving  salt  to  the  cows  witlt  their 
food.  But  there  is  no  butter  made  in  winter  equal  to  that 
which  is  made  where  the  cows  are  fed  entirely  with  good  mea- 
dow hay,  especially  of  the  second  crop,  called  aftermatli  hoy, 
which  contains  few  seed-stalks, 


The  yellow  colour  of  fine  May  butter  is  frequently  imitated 
artificially  by  mixing  some  ground  arnotto  root,  or  the  juice  of 
carrots,  with  the  cream.  This  is  easily  detected  by  the  taste 
of  the  butter,  which  is  not  improved  by  it,  and  has  not  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  fine  grass  butter ; but  in  other  respects  it  is 
a harmless  addition.  .Some  cows  give  a much  yellower  cream 
than  others,  especially  tlie  Alderney  cows  ; and  the  butter 
made  from  it  is  of  a peculiarly  tine  flavour.  When  a cow 
has  lately  calved,  tlie  milk  is  also  much  yellower,  but  this 
soon  goes  off,  if  it  be  not  the  naturarcolour ; and  the  butter 
made  by  mixing  this  with  other  milk,  although  of  a deeper 
colour,  is  not  improved  by  it. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  produce  of  butter  from 
diflerent  countries  and  various  breeds  of  cows,  we  may  state 
that,  on  an  average,  four  gallons  of  milk  produce  16  ounces 
of  butter ; and  to  make  the  feeding  of  cows  for  the  dairy  a 
profitable  employment  in  England,  a good  cow  should  pro- 
duce six  pounds  of  butter  per  week  in  summer,  and  half  that 
quantity  in  winter,  allowing  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  for 
her  being  dry  before  calving;  that  is,  120  lbs.  in  20  weeks 
after  calving,  and  80  lbs.  in  the  remainder  of  the  time  till  she 
goes  dry,— in  all  about  200  lbs.  in  the  year.  If  she  produces 
more,  she  may  be  considered  as  a superior  cow;  if  less,  she  is 
below  par.  To  produce  this  quantity  the  pasture  must  bo 
good,  and  if  we  allow  three  acres  to  keep  a cow  in  grass  and 
hay  for  a year,  which  is  not  very  far  from  the  mark,  the  butter 
made  will  produce  about  10/.,  at  the  distance  of  50  miles 
from  London,  if  it  is  sold  in  a fresh  state,  and  the  calf  about 
15».  at  a week  old.  This  does  little  more  than  pay  rent  and 
expenses;  the  profit  must  be  made  by  feeding  pigs,  or  making 

skim*milk  cheese.  ^ i i • 

The  quality  of  tlie  butter  produced  in  England  and  in 
Holland  is  considered  the  best.  A consiilerable  quantity  of 
Dutch  butter  is  exported,  but  all  that  is  produced  in  England 
is  consumed  at  home,  in  addition  to  large  quantities  imported 
from  Ireland  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  quantity  im- 
ported has  been  for  some  time  progressively  increasing. 


From 

Ireland. 

Cwts. 

198,1-19 

215,100 

225,187 

303,580 

330,635 

365,226 

422,883 


From 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Cwl8. 


107,169 

72,424 

67,450 

60,627 

159,332 

173,206 

134,346 


Ann.  average  of  3 years  to  1790. 

3 „ 1800. 

5 „ 1805, 

’ 5 „ 1810, 

..  0 n 181^' 

5 „ 1820 

„ 5 „ 1825, 

„ 5 „ 1830 

„ 5 „ 1835 

No  account  of  the  importations  from  Ireland  can  be  bad 
later  than  1825,  the  interconrse  between  the  two  islands  liaving 
then  been  placed  upon  the  footing  of  a coasting  trade  ; and 
tliere  is  no  statement  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  ^ of 
an  earlier  date  than  1801.  In  1834,  the  latest  year  for  winch 
thcaccomits  of  the  trade  with  different  countries  have  been 
made  public,  tlie  importations,  which  amounted  to  133,871 
cwts.,  were  received  from  tlie  following  countries  : viz.,  Kus- 
sia,  1 cwt.;  Denmark,  8816  cwts.;  Prussia,  5 cwts.;  Ger- 
many, 17,693  cwts.;  Holland,  106,776  cwts.;  Belgium, 
526  cwts. ; Franco,  2 cwts. ; Italy,  4 cwts. ; other  countries, 
18  cwts.:  total,  133,871  cwts. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  quantity  of  butter  exporled 
from  tlie  United  Kingdom  to  our  colonies  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  consequence  of  the  practice  at  the  Custom-house  of 
including  butter  and  clieeso  in  the  same  statement.  Tlie  ship- 
ments of  butter  so  made  are  entirely  of  the  produce  of  Ireland. 
The  chief  customer  is  Portugal ; next  to  that  country 
takes  the  largest  quantity  ; and  about  40,000  firkins,  or  1000 
tons,  are  annually  sent  to  tlie  English  West  India  colonies. 

Cheese. 

In  the  making  of  cheese  there  are  certain  general  principles 
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wliich  arc  crscntial,  Iiut  slight  variations  in  the  process  ))rotlucc 
cheeses  of  very  dillerent  qualities;  and  although  the  most  im- 
portant circumstance  is  the  nature  of  the  pasture  on  which  the 
cows  are  fed,  yet  much  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
difl'erenl  stages  of  the  fahrication  are  managed  ; and  hence  the 
great  superiority  of  the  cheeses  of  particular  districts  or  dairies 
over  those  of  others,  without  any  apparent  difl’erence  in  the 
p.islure.  In  those  countries  where  tlie  cows  are  chiefly  kept 
tied  up  in  stalls,  and  are  fed  with  a variety  of  natural  and  ar- 
tificial grasses,  roots,  and  vegetables,  superior  cheese  is  often 
made. 

The  first  process  in  milking  cheese  is  to  separate  the  curd 
from  the  whey,  which  may  he  done  hy  allowing  the  milk  to 
become  sour;  hut  llie  cheese  is  inferior  in  quality,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  stop  the  acid  fermentation  and  prevent  its  running 
into  the  putrefactive.  Various  substances  added  to  milk  will 
soon  sepamte  the  curd  from  the  whey.  All  acids  curdle  milk. 


Muriatic  acid  is  used  with  success  for  this  puiqjose  in  Holland. 
Some  vegetables  contain  acids  which  readily  coagulate  milk, 
such  as  the  juice  of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Galium 
venim,  or  yellow  lady’s  bed  straw,  hence  called  cheese-rennet. 
Where  better  rennet  cannot  he  procured,  they  may  he  substi- 
tuted for  the  best  curdler  of  milk,  which  is  the  gastric  juice  of 
the  stomach  of  a sucking  calf.  This  juice  rapidly  coagulates 
the  milk  as  the  calf  sucks ; and  the  only  difficulty  is  in  col- 
lecting and  keeping  it  from  putrefaction,  which  begins  from 
the  instant  the  stomach  is  taken  from  the  calf.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  rennet^  as  it  is  called,  is  a most  important  part  of 
the  process  of  cheese-making.  The  following  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  best  As  soon  as  a 
sucking  calf  is  killed,  the  stomach  should  he  taken  out,  and 
if  the  calf  has  sucked  lately,  it  is  all  the  better.  The  outer 
skin  should  he  well  scraped,  and  all  fat  and  useless  mem- 
branes carefully  removed.  It  is  only  the  inner  coat  which 
must  he  preserved.  The  coagulated  milk  should  be  taken  out 
and  examined  ; and  any  substance  besides  curd  found  in  it 
should  be  carefully  removed.  The  serum  left  in  it  should  be 
pressed  out  with  a clotli.  It  should  then  be  replaced  in  the 
stomach  with  a large  quantity  of  the  best  salt.  Some  add  a 
little  alum  and  sal  prunella;  others  put  various  herbs  and 
spices,  with  a view  of  giving  the  cheese  a peculiar  flavour;  but 
the  plain  simple  salting  is  sufficient.  The  skins  or  veils,  as 
they  are  called,  are  then  put  into  a pan,  and  covered  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  salt,  in  which  tliey  are  soaked  for  some 
hours ; but  there  must  be  no  more  liquor  titan  will  well 
moisten  the  veils.  They  are  afterwards  hung  up  to  dry,  a 
piece  of  flat  wood  being  put  crosswise  into  each  to  stretch  them 
out.  They  should  be  perfectly  dried,  and  look  like  parch- 
ment. In  this  state  they  may  he  kept  in  a dry  place  for 
any  length  of  lime,  and  are  always  ready  for  use.  In  some 
])laces,  at  the  time  of  making  cheese,  a piece  of  veil  is  cut  off, 
and  soaked  for  some  hours  in  water  or  whey,  and  the  whole  is 
added  to  the  warm  milk.  In  other  places,  pieces  of  veil  are 
put  into  a linen  bag,  and  soaked  in  warm  water,  until  the 
water  has  acquired  suflicient  strength,  which  is  proved  by 
trying  a portion  of  it  in  warm  milk.  The  method  employed 
in  Switzerland  is  ns  follows  A dry  veil  is  taken  and  exa- 
nained  ; it  is  scraped  willi  a knife,  and  where  any  veins  or 
pieces  of  tough  membrane  appear,  they  are  removed.  The 
whole  surface  is  examined  and  washed  cnrefully,  if  any  dust 
or  dirt  has  adhered  to  it;  but  otherwise  it  is  only  wiped  with 
of  salt  is  then  put  into  it,  and  the  eilges 
of  the  veil  arc  folded  over  and  secured  with  a wooden  skewer 
stuck  throiigh  it.  I,,  tins  stale  it  forms  a ball  of  about  three 
niches  diameter,  and  is  laid  to  soak  21  hours  in  a dish  con- 
taining about  a quart  of  clear  whey,  which  has  been  boiled, 
and  all  the  curd  taken  out.  The  next  day  the  veil  is  well 
squeezed,  and  put  into  fresh  whey;  the  first  infusion  being  put 
into  a pro,ier  vesse  . Ibesecond  i,  afterward,  mixed  with  it,  and 
bottl«l  for  use.  Haifa  pint  of  this  liq„„r  of  a proiair  sireiigih 
IS  sufficient  to  curdle  41)  gallon,  of  milk.  Kx[Hiriencc  alone 
enables  the  dairymaii  to  judge  of  the  strength  of  hi,  rennet ; 


for  this  purpose  he  takes  in  a flat  ladle  some  milk  which  has 
been  healed  to  about  9.5  degrees  of  Fahrenlu-it,  and  adds  a 
small  measure  of  rennet.  Hy  (be  rapidity  with  which  it 
curdles,  and  hy  the  form  of  the  flakes  produceil,  he  knows  its 
ex, act  strength,  and  puls  more  or  leas  into  the  cauldron  in 
which  the  milk  is  heated  for  curdling. 

There  are  dillerent  kinds  of  cheese,  according  to  tlie  mode 
of  preparing  it : soft  and  rich  cheeses  are  not  intended  to  be 
kept  long ; hard  and  dry  cheeses  are  a/lapted  to  Ije  keiit  and 
stored  for  provisions.  Of  the  first  kind  are  all  cream  ch<-eses, 
and  those  soft  cheewis,  called  Hath  cheeses  and  Y orkshire 
cheeses,  which  are  sold  as  soon  as  made,  anil  if  kept  too  long 
become  soft  and  putrid.  Stilton  and  Gruyfre  cheeses  are  in- 
terinediate  ; Parmesan,  Dutch,  Cliiwhire,  Gloucestershire,  and 
similar  cheeses,  are  intended  for  longer  keeping.  Tlie  poorer 
the  cheese  is,  the  longer  it  will  keep ; and  all  cheese  fliat  is 
well  cleared  from  whey,  and  sufficiently  salted,  will  keep  for 
years.  The  small  Dutch  cheeses,  called  Edam  cheeses,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  keeping,  and  form  an  important  article 
in  the  victualling  of  ships. 

The  Gruyere  and  Parmesan  cheeses  only  differ  in  the  nature 
of  the  milk,  and  in  the  degree  of  heat  given  to  the  curd  in 
different  parts  of  the  process.  Gruyere  cheese  is  entirelv  made 
from  new  milk,  and  Parmesan  from  skimmed  milk.  In  the 
first  nothing  is  added  to  give  flavour : in  tlie  latter  saffron 
gives  both  colour  and  flavour : the  process  in  both  is  exactly 
similar.  A large  cauldron,  in  the  shape  of  a bell,  capable  of 
holding  from  60  to  120  gallons  of  milk,  Imng,  from  an  iron 
crane  over  a hearth  where  a wood  fire  is  made.  'Tlie  milk, 
having  been  strained,  is  put  into  this  cauldron,  and  heated  to 
nearly  blood-heat  (95»  to  100»).  It  is  then  turned  off  the 
fire,  and  some  rennet,  prepared  as  stated  above,  is  intimately 
mixed  with  the  warm  milk  by  stirring  it  with  the  hand,  in 
which  is  held  a flat  wooden  skimming-dish,  which  is  turned 
round  in  tlie  milk  while  the  hand  and  arm  stir  it.  A cloth  is 
then  laid  over  the  cauldron,  and  in  half  an  hour,  more  or  less, 
the  coagulum  is  formed.  This  is  ascertained  by  pressing  die 
skimming-dish  on  the  surface,  when  the  whey  will  appear  on 
the  part  pressed.  If  it  is  longer  than  an  hour  in  coagulating, 
the  milk  has  been  too  cool,  or  the  rennet  not  strong  enough. 
When  the  curd  is  properly  formed,  it  is  cut  horizontallv  in 
thin  slices  by  the  same  skimming-ladle.  Each  slice,  as  it  is 
taken  ofl’,  is  poured  along  the  side  of  the  cauldron  which  is 
nearest  to  the  operator;  by  this  means  everv  portion  of  the 
curd  rises  successively  to  the  surface,  and  is  sliced  thin.  The 
whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  cauldron  is  replaced  over 
the  fire.  A long  stafl,  with  a small  knob  of  hard  wood  at  the 
end,  and  which  has  smaller  cross  pieces  or  sticks  passed  through 
holes  in  it  at  right  angles  to  each  other  near  the  end,  is  now 
used  to  stir  and  break  the  curd,  aud  the  heat  is  raised  to  alxmt 
135",  which  is  as  hot  as  the  arm  can  well  bear,  even  when 
used  to  it.  The  cauldron  is  again  swung  off  the  fire,  and  the 
curd  is  stirred  with  the  stafl,  which  is  movetl  round  with  a 
regular  rotatory  motion,  the  knob  running  along  the  angle 
formed  with  the  side  by  tbe  bottom  of  the  cauldron,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a bowl.  After  stirring  in  this  m.anner  nearly  an 
hour,  the  curd  is  found  diviiled  into  small  dies  aliout  the  site 
of  a jiea,  which  feel  clastic  and  rather  tough  under  tlie  finger. 
Experience  alone  can  teach  the  cx.act  feel  tliey  sboiiltl  have. 

1 he  whey,  of  which  a jKirtion  is  removed  occasional!  v,  now  floats 
at  lop,  and  the  curd  is  collected  in  the  bottom  by  giving  a 
very  rajiid  rot.alory  motion  to  the  contents  of  the  cauldron  by 
means  of  the  stall'.  A cloth  is  now  introduced  into  the  bot- 
tom, and  all  the  curd  collected  over  it ; it  is  raised  by  the 
four  comers,  and  laid  on  an  instrument  like  a small  lailder 
wbicb  is  placed  across  the  nioulli  of  the  cauldron.  The  whey 
runs  out  through  the  cloth,  which  is  a common  cheese-cloth 
woven  with  wide  interstices;  and  tlie  curd  in  tlie  cloth  is 
lilaced  in  a sliaiie  or  hooii,  made  of  a slip  of  wood,  four 
inches  and  a half  wide,  the  two  ends  of  which  lie  over  each 
other,  so  that  the  diameter  can  lie  iiicrc,asod  or  les.sened,  A 
cord  fixed  to  one  end  of  Uic  hoop  is  [lassed  with  a loo]!  over 
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hooks  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  other  end,  mul  prevents  tlie 
ring  from  opening  more  tlian  is  required.  The  curd  is  pressed 
into  this  ring  with  the  hands,  and  the  ends  of  the  clotii  are 
fohleil  over  it.  A round  board,  two  inches  thick,  and  strength- 
ened by  cross  pieces  nailed  on  it,  is  placed  over  the  curd,  and 
the  press  let  down  upon  it. 

Tlie  clu.ese-pres3  is  a simple  long  board  or  frame,  forming  a 
lever,  loaded  at  one  end,  and  moving  in  a frame  at  tlie  other ; 
it  is  lifted  up  by  another  lever  connected  with  it,  and  let  down 
on  a strong  stick,  wliich  stands  witli  its  end  on  the  centre  of 
the  board  last  mentioned.  Thus  the  weight  is  easily  removed 
or  replaced.  The  hoop  containing  the  cheese  is  placed  on  a 
similar  board,  and  from  it  the  table  of  the  press  slopes  towards 
a wooden  trough,  which  receives  the  whey  os  it  runs  out.  In 
an  liour  after  this,  the  curd  is  examined  j tlie  edges,  which  are 
pressoil  over  the  ring,  are  pared  oil*,  and  the  parings  are  put  on 
the  cenire  of  the  cheese  ; a fresh  clotli  is  substituted,  and  the 
whole  cheese  is  turned.  The  ring,  which  opens  readily  by  un- 
hooking the  cord,  allows  the  cheese  to  come  out,  and  is  put  on 
again  and  tightened.  Tliis  is  rejjeated  two  or  three  times  in 
the  day.  In  the  evening  a small  portion  of  finely  powdered 
salt  is  rubbed  on  each  side  of  the  cheese,  and  it  remains  in 
the  press  till  the  next  morning.  It  is  now  again  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  placed  on  a shelf  witli  a loose  board  under  it.  The 
wooden  ring  remains  on  the  cheese  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
is  then  taken  ofi*. 

During  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks  the  cheeses  are  turned 
and  wiped  every  day,  and  a small  quantity  of  fine  salt  is 
sifted  on  the  surface,  and  rubbed  in  with  the  hand  until  they  will 
take  no  more.  The  cheese-room  is  always  very  cool,  and  little 
light  is  admitted.  A free  circulation  of  air  is  essential.  The 
cheeses  are  in  perfection  in  about  six  months,  and  will  keep 
two  years.  A quantity  of  elastic  fluid  is  disengaged  in  the 
ripening,  and  forms  those  round  eyes  which  are  a peculiar 
feature  in  these  clieeses.  Tlie  smaller  ami  rounder  the  eyes, 
the  better  tlie  clieese  is  reckoned.  They  should  contain  a clear 
salt  liquor,  which  is  called  the  tears;  when  these  dry  up,  the 
cheese  loses  its  flavour. 

In  Cheshire  the  making  of  cheese  is  carried  on  in  great 
perfection,  and  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  extract  every 
particle  of  whey.  For  this  purpose  the  curd  is  repeatedly 
broken  and  mixed,  tlic  cheeses  are  much  pressed,  and  placed 
in  wooden  boxes  which  have  holes  bored  into  them.  Through 
these  holes  sharp  skewers  are  stuck  into  the  cheese  in  every 
direction,  so  that  no  particle  of  whey  can  remain  in  the  curd. 
The  elastic  matter  formed  also  escajies  through  these  channels, 
and  the  wliole  cheese  is  a solid  mass  without  holes,  which  in 
tills  cheese  would  be  looked  upon  as  a great  defect.  Tlie  salt 
is  intimately  mixed  with  the  curd,  and  not  merely  rubbed  on 
the  outside.  This  checks  internal  fermentation,  and  prevents 
tlie  formation  of  elastic  matter. 

Gloucester  and  Somcrsetsliire  cheeses  are  similarly  made, 
with  this  difierence,  that  the  curd  is  not  so  often  broken  or 
tlie  cheese  skewered,  and  a jiortion  of  the  cream  is  generally 
al>stracted  to  make  butter.  After  the  curd  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  whey  and  is  broken  fine,  warm  water  is  poured 
over  it  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  any  remaining  whey,  or 
perhaiis  to  dissolve  any  portion  of  butter  which  may  have 
separated  before  the  rennet  had  coagulated  the  milk. 

Stilton  cheese  is  made  by  adding  the  cream  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  s milk  to  the  morning’s  milking,  'J  he  cream 
should  he  intimately  incorporated  with  the  new  milk;  great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  both,  and 
much  of  the  quality  of  tlie  cheese  depends  on  tins  part  of  the 
process.  To  make  this  cheese  in  perfection,  as  much  depends 
on  the  management  of  the  cheese  after  it  is  made  as  on  the 
richness  of  the  milk.  Fjuch  dairy-woman  has  some  peculiar 
method  which  she  considers  the  best ; and  it  is  certain  that 
tlierc  is  the  greatest  difierence  between  cheeses  made  in  con- 
tiguous dairies.  Tlie  rennet  should  be  very  pure  and  sweet. 
When  the  milk  is  coagulated,  the  whole  curd  is  taken  out, 
drained  on  a sieve,  and  very  moderately  pressed.  It  is  then 


put  into  a shape  in  the  form  of  a cylinder,  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  the  axis  of  which  is  longer  than  the  diameter  of 
the  base.  When  it  is  sufliciently  firm,  a cloth  or  tape  is  wound 
round  it  to  prevent  its  breaking,  and  it  is  set  on  a shelf.  It  is 
occasionally  powdered  with  flour,  and  plunged  into  hot  water. 
Tills  liardciis  the  outer  coat  and  favours  tlie  internal  fermenta- 
tion, which  ripens  it.  Stilton  cheese  is  generally  preferred 
when  a green  mould  appears  in  its  texture.  To  accelerate  this, 
pieces  of  a mouldy  cheese  are  sometimes  inserted  into  holes 
made  for  the  purpose  by  the  scoop,  called  a and  wine  or 

ale  is  poured  over  for  the  same  purpose ; hut  the  best  cheeses 
do  not  require  this,  and  are  in  perfection  when  the  inside  be- 
comes soft  like  butter,  without  any  appearance  of  mouldiness. 
In  making  very  rich  cheeses  the  whey  must  be  allowed  to  run 
otV  slowly,  because,  if  it  were  forced  vapidly,  it  might  carry  olV 
a great  portion  of  the  fat  of  the  cheese.  This  happens  more  or 
less  in  every  mode  of  making  cheese.  To  collect  this  super- 
abundant butter,  the  whey  is  set  in  shallow  pans,  os  is  done 
with  milk  when  butter  is  made  ; and  an  inferior  kind  of  butter 
called  ivhey  butte)'  is  made  from  the  cream  or  fat  skimmed  ofi*. 

Cheeses  are  frequently  coloured — a practice  which  probably 
arose  from  the  notion  of  making  the  cheese  look  richer ; hut 
now  it  deceives  no  one.  Yet  if  some  cheeses  were  not  coloured, 
they  would  not  he  so  marketable,  owing  to  the  association  that 
subsists  between  the  colour  and  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  The 
substance  used  for  colouring  is  most  commonly  arnotto.  It  is 
gi'ound  fine  on  a stone,  and  mixed  with  the  milk  at  the  time 
the  rennet  is  put  in.  The  juice  of  the  orange  carrot,  and  the 
flower  of  marigold,  are  also  used  for  this  purpose.  Chedder, 
a cheese  made  in  Somersetshire,  which  is  highly  prized,  Stilton, 
Derby,  and  some  other  clieeses,  are  never  coloured  ; Cheshire 
slightly  ; but  Gloucester  and  North  Wiltsliire  deeply.  Foreign 
cheeses  are  only  coloured  very  slightly,  if  at  all.  The  Dutch 
cheeses  are  made  in  a very  similar  manner  to  the  Gloucester 
cheeses,  but  the  milk  is  generally  curdled  by  means  of  muria- 
tic acitl  or  spirits  of  salt : anti  great  care  is  taken  to  prev'ent 
fermentation,  and  to  extract  tlie  whole  of  the  whey.  For  this 
purpose  the  curd  is  repeatedly  broken  and  pressed ; and  before 
it  is  made  up  into  the  round  shape  in  which  it  is  usually  sold, 
the  broken  curd  is  well  soaked  in  a strong  solution  of  common 
salt  in  water.  This  difl'uscs  the  salt  throughout  the  whole 
mass,  and  effectually  checks  fermentation.  AVhen  the  cheeses 
are  finally  pressed,  all  the  whey  which  may  remain  is  washed 
out  with  the  brine;  salt  is  likewise  rubbed  over  the  outside, 
and  they  are  set  to  dry  on  shelves  in  a cool  place.  The  flavour 
of  the  cheese  is  perhaps  impaired  by  the  stoppage  of  the  fer- 
mentation; but  it  never  heaves,  and  it  acquires  the  valuable 
quality  of  keeping  well  even  in  warm  climates.  From  the 
place  where  this  cheese  is  commonly  made,  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Edam  cheese.  A finer  cheese  is  made  at  Gouda  and 
other  places,  by  imitating  the  process  in  making  Gruyere 
cheese;  but  this  cheese  is  always  full  of  small  cavities,  and 
will  not  keep  so  long  as  the  Edam.  Tlie  cheese  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  Holland  is  a large  kindot  skim-milk  cheese, 
which  is  made  very  like  Cheshire  clieese.  It  grows  hard  and 
dry,  and  has  not  much  flavour.  To  supply  this  defect,  cum- 
min seeds  are  mixed  with  the  curd,  which  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  it  consider  a great  improvement.  On  the  whole  it 
is  a better  cheese  than  our  Suflolk  skim-milk  cheese,  and 
forms  an  imjiortant  part  of  the  provisions  usually  stored  for  a 
Dutch  family.  In  France  tlie  Roquefort  cheese  is  compared 
to  our  Stilton,  but  is  much  inferior,  although  a good  cheese. 
Tlie  little  cheeses  made  from  cream  and  folded  in  paper,  called 
Neufchitel  cheeses,  arc  imported  from  France  as  a delicacy. 
They  can  be  easily  imitated,  being  nothing  more  than  cream 
thickened  by  heat,  and  pressed  in  a small  mould.  They 
undergo  a rapid  cliange,  first  becoming  sour  and  then  mellow, 
in  which  state  they  must  be  eaten. 

The  green  Swiss  cheese,  commonly  called  Schnbziege)\  is  pro- 
duced in  the  canton  of  Glams.  The  curd  is  pressed  in  boxes 
with  lioles  to  let  the  whey  run  out;  and  when  a considerable 
quantity  has  been  collected  and  putrefaction  begins,  it  is  worked 
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into  a jMisiewilh  a large  proportion  of  a certain  dried  Iicrb  re- 
duced to  powder.  Tliis  herb,  called  in  the  country  dialect 
Zifger  kmut  (curd-herb),  is  the  MtUhlm  officinalis^  wbicli  is  very 
common  in  most  countries,  and  has  a peculiar  aromatic  Ilavonr 
in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  The  jwiste  tims  produced  is 
pressed  into  moulds  of  the  shape  of  a common  Ilower-pot,  and 
the  putrefaction  being  stopped  by  the  aromatic  herb,  it  dries  into 
n solid  mass,  which  keeps  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time. 
"When  used  it  is  rasped  or  scraped,  and  the  powder  mixed  with 
fresh  butter  is  spread  upon  bread.  It  is  eitlier  much  reli8)ie<l 
or  much  disliked,  like  all  those  substances  which  have  apecu- 
liar  taste  and  smell. 

When  a cheese  which  has  been  much  salted  and  kept  very 
dry  is  washed  several  times  in  soft  water,  and  then  laid  in  a 
cloth  moistened  with  wine  or  vinegar,  it  gradually  loses  its 
saltness,  and  from  being  hard  and  dry,  becomes  soft  and 
mellow,  provided  it  be  a rich  cheese.  7'his  simple  method  of 
improving  cheese  is  worth  knowing.  It  is  generally  practised 
in  Switzerland,  where  cheeses  are  kept  stored  for  many  years, 
and  if  they  were  not  very  salt  and  dry  they  would  soon  be  the 
])rey  of  worms  and  mites.  A dry  Stilton  cheese  may  thus  be 
mucli  improved. 

Daii'y. 

Tlie  place  where  the  milk  of  cows  is  kept  and  converted  into 
butter  or  cheese  is  the  dairy.  The  occupation  is  called  dairy- 
ing  ; and  land  which  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  feed  cows  for 
this  purpose  is  called  a dairg-fai'tn. 

A dairy-house  should  be  situated  on  a dry  spot  somewhat 
elevated,  on  the  side  of  a gentle  declivity,  and  on  a’  porous 
soil.  It  should  be  on  the  west  or  north-west  side  of  a hill,  or 
at  least  sheltered  from  the  north,  east,  and  south,  by  high  trees. 
In  countries  where  there  are  natural  caverns  with  an  open- 
ing to  the  west,  and  springs  of  water  at  hand,  the  best  and 
coolest  dairies  are  thus  prepared  by  nature.  Artilicial  exca- 
vations in  the  sides  of  freestone  rocks  are  sometimes  formed  for 
tlie  purpose  of  keeping  milk.  Hut  tlie  requisite  coolness  in 
summer,  and  equal  temperature  in  winter,  may  be  obtained  by 
sinking  the  floor  of  the  dairy  some  feet  under  ground,  and 
forming  an  arched  roof  of  stone  or  brick.  In  cold  climates 
flues  around  the  dairy  are  a great  advantage  in  winter;  and  an 
ice-house  in  warm  summers  is  equally  useful : but  these 
are  only  adapted  to  those  dairies  which  are  kept  as  an  object  of 
luxury.  In  mountainous  countries,  such  as  Switzerland,  where 
the  summers  are  hot  in  the  valleys,  and  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains or  high  valleys  between  them  are  covered  with  tine  pas- 
tures, the  whole  establishment  of  the  dairy  is  removed  to  a 
higher  and  cooler  atmosphere,  where  the  best  butter  and  cheese 
arc  made.  Coolness  is  also  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
water,  an  abundant  supply  of  which  is  essential  to  every  dairy. 
It  is  also  a great  advantage  if  a pure’stream  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  dairy,  with  a current  of  air  to  carry  otT  any  efllu- 
via,  and  keep  the  air  continually  renewed. 

As  the  milk  sufTers  more  or  less  from  being  agitated,  or  too 
much  cooled,  before  it  is  set  for  the  cream  to  rise,  tlie  cow- 
house or  milking-place  should  be  ns  near  as  possible  to  the 
dairy.  The  dairy-house  should  consist  of  tlirce  distinct  apart- 
ments below,  with  lofts  and  clieesc-chambers  above.  The  prin- 
cipal place  is  the  dairy,  properly  so  called,  sunk  two  or  three 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  with  a stone  or  brick  bench 
or  table  round  three  sides  of  it  to  hold  tlie  milk-pans.  This 
table  shoidd  bo  a little  below  the  level  of  the  outer  soil.  Air- 
holes covered  with  wire  should  be  made  in  the  walls  a little 
above,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dairy;  and  they  should 
have  shutters  sliding  over  fliem  to  open  or  shut  according  to  the 
weather.  The  floor  should  he  of  stone  or  paving-tiles,  sloping 
gently  towards  a drain  to  carry  olT  the  water.  Great  cam 
should  he  taken  that  no  water  stagnates  in  this  drain,  which 
must  be  kept  os  clean  os  the  floor  of  (he  dairy,  and  not  com- 
municate with  any  sink,  hut  run  out  into  the  open  air  : a de- 
clivity from  the  dairy  is  essential  for  this  purpose.  If  this  can- 
not be  obtained,  it  must  run  into  an  open  tank,  and  the  water 
be  regularly  pumped  out.  Tlie  windows  of  the  dairy  should 


be  latticed.  Glazed  windows  may  l>e  added  fur  the  winter, 
ljut  they  should  always  l.e  open  except  in  very  hot  or  ves\*  cold 
weather.  There  may  be  shutters  to  close  entirely,  but  this  is 
not  essential.  If  the  windows  are  made  like  Venetian  blinds, 
the  light  will  Ik?  excbide<l  without  excluding  the  air.  The 
utmost  imrity  must  Ik?  maintained  in  the  air  of  a dairy ; nothing 
should  enter  it  that  can  produce  the  slightest  smell.  No  cheese 
nr  rennet  should  l>e  kept  in  it;  and  ]iajiicularly  do  meat, 
dressed  or  undressed.  Even  the  dairy-maid  should  avoid  le- 
maining  longer  in  it  than  is  necessan*,  and  sliould  at  all  times 
Ik?  extremely  clean  in  her  person. 

The  next  important  place  is  a kind  of  washhouse,  in  which 
there  is  a chimney  where  a large  copper  kettle  hangs  on  a crane 
to  lieat  water  in  or  milk  when  cheese  is  made.  In  countries 
where  wood  is  scarce,  and  pit-coal  is  the  common  fuel,  a cop- 
per may  be  set  in  brick-work  with  a grate  under  it,  as  is 
usual  in  England.  In  this  place  all  the  utensils  of  the  dairy 
are  kept,  and  scalded  with  boiling  water  every  day.  It  should 
have  an  outer  door,  which  may  be  to  the  south,  and  benclies 
outside  on  which  the  jiails  and  other  utensils  may  l>e  set  to  dry 
and  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Between  [the  two  last  apartments 
may  be  another  communicating  with  both,  and  forming  a kind 
of  vestibule,  where  the  chuniing  may  take  place;  and  over 
them  a cheese-room  and  lofts,  or  any  other  useful  chaml>er8. 
A verandah  round  the  dairy  is  very  convenient,  or  on  tliree 
sides  at  least.  It  shades  from  the  sun,  and  adds  to  the  warmth 
in  winter;  and  the  utensils  may  be  dried  and  aired  under  it 
even  in  rainy  weather. 

In  Switzerland  and  in  Holland  the  cow-ho\ise  and  dairy  often 
have  a very  neat  appearance  within  a short  distance  from  the 
principal  residence.  The  plan  in  both  countries  is  very  simi- 
lar ; the  style  of  the  roof  is  the  chief  diflerence.  In  tbe  Ke- 
therlands,  especially  in  Nortli  Holland  and  Friesland,  a cow- 
house is  as  clean  as  any  dwelling-house,  and  the  family  often 
assemble  and  take  their  meals  in  it.  The  following  description 
of  a cow-house  and  dairy  under  one  roof  combines  all  that  is 
useful,  with  considerable  neatness  internally  and  externally : — 
It  is  a building  about  (10  feet  long  by  30  wide,  with  a verandah 
running  round  three  sides  of  it.  The  dwelling  is  not  here  at- 
tached, as  it  usually  is  in  common  dairies,  and  the  building  is 
not  surrounded  by  a farm-yard  : tliese  are  the  only  circum- 
stances in  which  it  diflers  from  that  of  a common  peasant.  The 
dairy-room  is  sunk  below  tlie  level  of  the  soil,  and  is  paved 
with  brick.  The  sides  are  covered  willx  Dutch  tiles,  and  the 
arched  roof  with  hard  cement.  Tire  cow-house,  like  all  in 
Holland,  has  a broad  passage  in  the  middle,  and  the  cowsstantl 
with  their  heads  towards  this  passi^,  which  is  paved  with 
clinkers  or  bricks  set  on  edge.  Their  tails  are  towards  the  wall, 
along  which  runs  a broad  gutter  sunk  six  or  eight  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  place  on  whicli  the  cows  stand.  This  gutter 
slopes  towards  a sink  covered  with  an  iron  grate,  which  com- 
municates by  a broad  arched  drain  with  a vaulted  tank  into 
which  all  the  liquid  flows.  The  gutter  is  washed  clean  twice 
a day  before  the  cows  are  milked.  Tlie  cows  stand  or  lie  on  a 
sloping  brick  floor,  and  have  but  a small  quantity  of  litter 
allowed  them,  which  is  removed  every  day  and  carried  to  tlie 
dungheap  or  to  the  pig-styes  to  Ik?  more  fully  converted  into 
dung.  Whenever  the  lifter  is  removed,  the  bricks  are  swept 
clean,  and  in  summer  they  are  washed  with  wafer.  In  Hol- 
land the  cows*  tails  arc  kept  up  by  a cord  tied  to  the  end  of 
them,  which  jiasses  over  a pulley  with  a weight  at  the  other  end, 
ns  we  see  practised  witli  horses  that  have  been  nicked  : thus 
they  cannot  hit  themselves,  or  the  person  who  milks  them. 
The  manner  in  which  the  cows  are  fastened  is  worthy  of  notice : 
— Two  slight  pillars  of  strong  wood  are  placed  perijendicularly 
about  two  feet  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  the  cow  can 
readily  jwss  her  head  between  them.  On  each  of  these  is  an 
iron  ring,  which  runs  freely  up  and  down,  and  has  a hook  in 
its  circumference  : two  small  chains  pass  from  these  hooks  to 
a leather  strap,  which  buckles  round  the  neck  of  the  cow. 
Thus  the  cow  can  rise,  and  lie  down,  and  move  forward  to 
take  her  food,  which  is  placed  in  a low  manger  before  the  two 
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pillnM;  hut  she  cmuiot  strike  lier  ueiglihour  witli  her  horns, 
rhe  uiniigers  or  troughs  ore  of  wood,  or  of  hricks  cemented 
logelher,  and  are  kept  as  clean  as  all  the  rest  of  the  cow-house. 


Ground  Plan. 


A,  A,  A,  pasMgo  throu^fh  the  cow-hou*e  and  dair>’  ten  feet  wide, 
pavcfi  with  nHcks  act  on  edjfc  or  Dutch  clinkers.  The  food  is  brought 
in  this  pas.aage  in  a small  cart  and  distributed  to  the  cows.  ^ 

B,  part  of  the  above  passage  closed  in  with  doors  and  forming  a vesti- 
bule ^ the  dairy;  C,  dairv-room,  in  which  only  milk,  cream,  and 
batter  are  kept.  Jt  U sunk  three  feet  under  the  level  of  the  cow-house, 
and  covered  with  a brick  arch ; it  has  one  latticed  window,  and  several 
ventilators,  on  a level  with  the  place  on  which  tho  milk  vessels  are 
set* 

D,  the  room  where  the  utensils  arc  scalded,  and  where  cheese  is 
made ; in  one  comer  is  a fireplace,  with  a ® copper  set. 

K,  stairs  to  ffo  up  to  the  cheese-room  M,  and  loft  N. 

F,  caif-pens,  in  which  the  calves  are  tied  up  to  Iblten,  so  that  thev 

cannot  turn  to  lick  themselves;  a small  trough  with  pounded  cualk 
and  salt  in  each  pen.  • i * 

G,  the  place  for  the  cows,  without  partitions ; each  cow  is  tied  to 
two  poets  by  two  small  chains  and  two  iron  rings,  which  run  on  the 
posts ; the  chaln.s  are  fastened  to  a broad  leather  strap,  ^ ^ 
Duckled  round  the  neck  of  each  cow.  H,  H»  two  sinks,  with  iron 
gratings  over  them,  to  catch  tho  urine  from  tho  gutters  I,  I,  which  run 
all  the  length  of  the  cow-house  on  each  side.  K , the  urine  tank,  vaulted 
over  with  a door,  L,  to  clean  it  out,  and  a pump  to  pump  up  the  liquid 
manure.  0,  0,  in  the  section,  are  places  where  the  green  food  or  roots 
are  deposited  for  the  day's  consumption.  P,  a hay-loft. 


In  Switzerland  the  cow-houses  are  similar,  but  there  is  also  n 
raclt,  tho  back  of  which  towards  the  passage  sliuts  up  with  a 
board  on  liinges.  The  Dutch  mode  supplies  more  light  and 
air  to  the  middle  passage  ; and  as  the  food  is  given  frequently 
and  in  small  quantities  there  is  very  little  waste.  The  accompa- 
nying cuts  will  give  a tolertable  idea  of  tlie  whole  arrange- 
ment. The  food  is  brought  in  carts,  which  are  driven  at  once 
between  the  cows.  "What  is  not  wanted  immediately  is 
stored  above,  whence  it  is  readily  thrown  down  before  them. 
Thus  much  trouble  is  saved,  and  one  man  can  feed  and 
attend  to  a great  many.  From  November  till  May  the  cows 
never  leave  the  cow-house.  In  summer  when  they  are  out, 
if  they  are  in  adjacent  pastures,  they  are  driven  home  to 
be  milked,  but  if  the  pastures  are  far  off,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case,  tiiey  are  milked  there,  and  the  milk  is  brought  home 
ill  boats  ; hut  this  is  not  thought  so  good  for  the  butter,  which 
is  then  always  churned  from  the  whole  milk,  without  letting 
the  cream  rise.  Tlie  finest  and  best  flavoured  butter  is  always 
made  from  the  cream  as  fresh  as  possible ; and  to  make  it  rise 
well,  the  milk  should  be  set  as  soon  as  it  is  milked,  and  agi- 
tated as  little  as  possible.  The  greatest  quantity  is  seldom 
obtained  when  the  quality  is  the  finest.  lien  great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  quality,  the  milk  is  skimmed  about  six  hours 
after  it  is  set;  and  tho  cream  taken  ofl  is  churned  by  itself. 
The  next  skimming  makes  inferior  butter. 

The  utensils  of  the  dairy,  such  as  pails,  churns,  vats,  &c., 
are  usually  made  of  white  wood,  and  are  easily  kept  clean  by 
scalding  and  scouringt  Leaden  troughs  are  used  in  large 
dairies;  and  if  they  are  kept  very  clean  by  careful  scouring, 
they  answer  the  purpose  better  than  wood.  Brass  pans  have 
the  advantage  of  being  readily  warmed  on  a cliafing  dish  in 
winter.  In  Devonshire  tin  or  brass  pans  are  frequently  used 
instead  of  eartlieiiware.  Although  there  is  some  danger  in  the 
use  of  brass  utensils,  very  little  attention  will  obviate  it.  It 
only  requires  that  they  should  be  kept  bright,  in  which  case 
the  smallest  speck  of  oxide  or  verdigris  would  be  perceptible. 
In  Holland  the  milk  is  invariably  canied  in  brass  vessels. 
Cast-iron  pans  have  been  invented,  which  are  tinned  inside. 
They  are  economical;  but  there  is  nothing  better  or  neater  than 
well-glazed  white  crockery  ware,  of  the  common  oval  form. 

Tlie  most  profitable  dairy  is  that  which  supplies  larp  towns 
with  milk.  In  these  dairies  the  cowsare mostly  kept  in  stalls, 
and  fed  with  food  brought  to  them.  Some  dairymen  near 
London  possess  several  hundred  cows,  and  the  arrangement  of 
their  establishments  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  cows  are  bought 
chiefly  in  the  north,  before  or  after  they  have  calved.  They 
jire  seldom  allowed  to  go  to  the  bull,  but  are  kept  as  long  as 
they  can  be  made  to  give  milk  by  good  feeding.  When  they 
are  dry,  they  are  often  already  sufficiently  fat  for  sale,  or  at  all 
events  they  soon  fatten,  and  are  sold  to  the  butcher.  A suc- 
cession of  cows  is  thus  kept  up,  new  ones  arriving  as  others  arc 
sold  off.  The  women  who  purchase  the  milk  from  the^  dairy- 
man and  carry  it  about  for  sale,  come  for  it  to  the  dairy  and 
milk  the  cows  twice  a day;  and  as  they  well  know  that  the 
last  drop  of  milk  is  the  richest,  the  cows  are  sure  to  be  milked 
quite  dry,  an  essential  thing  in  a dairy.  An  accurate  account 
is  kept  of  the  quantity  which  each  woman  fakes,  wliich  is  paid 
for  weekly.  When  there  is  more  milk  than  there  is  a demand 
for,  it  is  set,  and  the  cream  is  sold  separately,  or  made  info 
butter  ; but  this  is  seldom  done  to  any  extent.  The  cows  are 
fed  on  every  kind  of  food  tiiat  can  increase  the  milk  : brewers’ 
gi-ains  and  distillers*  wash  are  preferred  when  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. Tiie  grains  are  kept  in  large  pits,  pressed  close  and 
covered  with  earth,  under  which  circumstances  they  will  re- 
main fresh  a long  time.  Turnips  and  beet-root  are  used  in 
large  quantities ; but  bay  is  given  sparingly.  The  cows  are 
generally  placed  in  pairs,  with  a partition  between  every  two 
pair.  Each  cow  is  fastened  to  the  corner  of  the  stall,  where 
she  has  a small  trough  with  water  before  her : thus  they  can- 
not gore  each  other  with  their  horns.  The  ^eat  dairies  about 
London  are  kept  very  clean ; but  the  liquid  manure,  which 
would  be  so  valuable  for  the  market-gardens,  is  lost,  and  runs 
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ofl’  hy  the  sewers.  L»  RclgUim  Iho  urine  would  be  coiitracfed 
for  at  the  rale  of  2/.  j>er  cow  per  annum,  which  would  produce 
1200/.  a-yenr  in  a dairy  of  GOO  cows,  and  would  pay  a good 
interest  lor  tlie  numey  expended  in  constructing  large  vaulted 
cisterns  under  each  cow-house,  j 

The  dairy  farms  of  England  are  chiefly  in  Gloucestershire, 
Devonshire,  and  Chesliire.  Tliey  require  a smaller  capital 
than  arable  farms  of  the  same  extent;  the  chief  outlay  is  the 
pnrcliasc  of  cows.  The  rent  of  good  grass  land  is  generally 
higher  than  if  it  were  converted  to  arable  land;  and  the  risk 
from  seasons,  and  from  a variation  in  the  price  of  the  produce, 
is  much  less  in  a dairy  farm  than  in  one  where  corn  is  chiefly 
cultivated.  Hence  the  rents  are  better  paid,  and  there  are 
fewer  failures  among  the  tenants : but  the  profits  of  a dairy  farm, 
without  any  arable  land,  are  not  consideralde ; a decent  liveli- 
hood for  tlie  farmer  and  his  family  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 
There  is'no  chance  of  profit  in  a dairy  of  which  the  farmer  or 
his  wife  are  not  the  immediate  managers.  The  attention  re- 
quired to  minute  particulars  can  only  be  expected  in  those 
whose  profit  depends  upon  it.  The  dairies  of  men  of  fortune 
may  be  arranged  on  the  best  and  most  convenient  plan,  and  be 
indispensable  articles  of  luxury ; but  the  produce  consumed 
has  always  cost  much  more  than  it  could  be  purchased  for. 
A ])i*oper  attention  to  keeping  correct  accounts  of  every  expense 
will  convince  any  one  of  this  truth.  In  a dairy  farm  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  feed  the  cows  in  winter.  It  is  usually  so  ar- 
ranged that  (he  cows  shall  be  dry  at  the  time  when  food  is 
most  scarce,  and  they  are  then  kept  on  inferior  hay,  or  straw, 
if  it  can  be  procured.  It  is  a great  improvement  in  a dairy 
farm  if  it  has  as  much  arable  land  attached  to  it  as  will  employ 
one  plough,  especially  if  the  soil  be  light;  but  the  mode  of 
cultivating  this  farm  must  vary  from  that  of  other  farms,  since 
the  food  raised  for  the  cows  must  be  a principal  object.  Corn 
is  a secondary  object;  and  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  grasses 
must  occupy  a great  portion  of  the  farm.  When  the  grasses 
degenerate,  a crop  or  two  of  corn  is  taken,  and  the  rotation  is 
chiefly  roots,  corn,  and  gra.ss  cut  for  hay,  until  it  wears  out 
If  the  roots  are  well  manured,  the  land  keeps  in  excellent 
lieart.  The  old  pastures  are  kept  for  summer  feeding.  Arable 
land  laid  down  to  grass  for  the  purpose  of  the  dairy  seldom  pro- 
duces fine-flavoured  butter,  or  good  cheese;  but  clover-bay  is 
excellent  for  young  stock,  or  to  fatten  off  the  old  cows.  Lu- 
cem  is  reckoned  to  make  cows  give  very  good  milk  : nothing, 
however,  can  equal  a rich  old  pasture,  as  all  dairymen  agree. 

In'igalion, 

Grass  land  may  be  divided  into  Water-meadows,  Upland 
Pastures,  and  Artificial  Grasses. 

Of  all  the  substances  wliich  concur  in  the  vegetation  and 
growth  of  plants  water  is  the  most  essential : without  moisture  the 
seed  cannot  germinate,  nor  can  tlie  plant  receive  nourishment. 
This  circumstance  has  suggested  the  plan  of  diverting  streams 
and  conducting  them  in  channels  to  fertilize  as  great  an  extent 
of  land  as  possible.  It  seems  that  where  there  is  great  heat  in 
the  air,  water  alone  will  supply  the  necessary  food  for  the 
growth  of  plants.  It  is  probable  that  the  component  parts  of 
the  atmosphere  are  more  easily  seijarated,  and  made  to  enter 
into  new  combinations  with  those  of  water,  in  a high  tempera- 
ture than  in  a lower;  or  tliat  the  leaves  and  green  parts  of 
veget.ibles  imbibe  water  in  a slate  of  solution  in  air,  and  that 
111  this  state  it  is  more  easily  decomposed.  Atmospheric  air 
and  water  contain  all  the  principal  elements  of  vegelables,  viz. 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen ; the  remainder  are 
citlier  found  in  the  soil  or  difl'used  through  the  water.  Manures 
seem  to  act  laincipally  os  stimulants  or  re-agents,  and  are 
themselves  composed  of  the  same  clemcnU  : tliey  are  of  no  use 
unless  diflused  or  dissolved  in  water;  but  wlien  the  water  is 
impregnated  with  animal  or  vegetable  siibsL'inces,  the  eflect  is 
far  greater  and  more  rapid  tlinn  when  the  water  is  pure. 

Water  has  also  an  important  office  to  perform,  if  we  admit 
the  principle  discovered  hy  Macaire,  limt  plants  reject  through 
their  roots  tliose  portions  of  the  sap  which  arc  the  residue  of  its 


elaboration,  and  which  ore  of  no  further  use  to  the  plant,  hut 
rather  injurious  if  they  are  again  imbil>ed  hy  the  roots.  Plants 
seem  to  require  a removal  of  tlieir  excrements,  as  animals  do 
when  tied  up  in  stalls,  or  confined  in  a small  s]jace.  If  this  is 
not  eflected,  they  sufler  and  contract  diseases.  The  percola- 
tion of  w ater  through  the  soil  is  the  means  w hicli  nature  has 
provided  for  this  |nirix)se.  Hence  we  can  reailily  gujqx)se  that 
the  mere  washing  of  the  roots  has  a l>ei*eficial  effect,  and  to 
this  in  a great  measure  must  l>c  ascril>ed  the  fertilizing  eflects 
of  pure  and  soft  running  water. 

If  water  stagnates  and  is  evaporated,  and  the  noxious  matter 
held  in  solution  remains  in  the  soil,  all  the  advantage  of  irri- 
gation is  lost,  and  the  lietter  kinds  of  grasses  are  succeeded  hy 
rushes  and  coarse  arjuatic  plants.  l*he  circulation  of  the 
water  therefore  appears  hi  he  as  necessary  as  its  jwesence;  and, 
provided  there  he  a sufficient  supply  of  water  of  a projjer 
quality,  the  more  porous  the  soil,  and  esjiecially  the  subeoil, 
is,  the  more  vigorous  is  the  vegetation.  It  is  on  tliU  principle 
alone  that  we  can  rationally  account  for  tlie  great  advantage 
of  irrigation  in  those  climates  where  rain  is  abundant,  and 
where  the  soil,  which  is  most  benefited  by  having  a supply  of 
water  running  through  it,  is  of  a nature  to  require  artificial 
draining  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  liciiig  made  fertile 
by  irrigation.  By  keeping  these  principles  in  vieiv  great  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  practical  part  of  irrigation,  which,  hav- 
ing been  long  established  by  experience  before  these  principles 
were  thought  of,  depends  not  on  their  correctness,  but  only  con- 
firms their  truth. 

The  whole  art  of  irrigation  maybe  deduced  from  two simple 
rules,  w'hich  are,  first,  to  give  a sufficient  supply  of  water 
during  all  the  time  the  plants  are  growing,  and  secondly, 
never  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  so  long  as  to  stagnate. 

Tlie  supply  of  water  must  come  from  natural  lakes  and 
rivers,  or  from  artificial  wells  and  ponds,  in  which  it  is  col- 
lected in  sufficient  quantity  to  disjierse  it  over  a certain  sur- 
face. As  the  water  must  flow  over  the  land,  or  in  channels 
through  it,  the  supply  must  be  above  the  level  of  tlie  land  to 
be  irrigated.  This  is  generally  the  princijial  object  to  be  con- 
sidered. If  no  water  can  be  conducted  to  a resen*oir  above 
the  level  of  the  land,  it  cannot  be  irrigated.  But  tliere  must 
also  be  a ready  exit  for  the  water,  and  therefore  the  land  must 
not  be  so  low  as  the  natural  level  of  the  common  receptacle  of 
the  waters,  whether  it  be  a lake  or  the  sea,  to  which  they  run. 
The  taking  of  the  level  is  therefore  the  first  step  towaiils  an 
attempt  to  irrigate  any  lands. 

Along  the  banks  of  running  streams  nature  points  out  the 
declivity.  A channel,  which  receives  the  water  at  a point 
higher  than  that  to  which  the  river  flows,  may  be  dug  with  a 
much  smaller  declivity  than  that  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
made  to  carry  the  water  much  higher  th.m  the  natural  l>anks. 
It  may  tlience  be  distributed  so  as  to  descend  slowly  andw’aler 
a considerable  extent  of  ground  in  its  way  to  rejoin  the  stream. 
Tins  is  by  far  the  most  common  mode  of  irrigation  ; and  the 
shape,  size,  and  direction  of  the  clianncls  are  regulated  bv  the 
nature  of  the  surface  and  other  circumstances,  which  vary  in 
almost  every  situation. 

"NVe  shall  supjxiseu  river  to  run  with  a rapid  current  between 
high  banks.  At  some  point  of  its  course  a portion  of  (be  water 
is  divcrteil  into  a canal  dug  along  the  bank,  witli  a very  small 
declivity.  The  water  in  this  canal  will  flow  with  less  rapidity 
than  the  river,  but  w ill  keep  tlie  same  level  as  that  part  of  the 
river  where  it  has  its  origin.  Thus  tlic  water  may  lie  carrie<l 
over  binds  which  arc  situated  considerably  above  the  bed  of 
the  river  farther  down.  .\11  the  lands  between  this  canal  and 
the  river  may  be  irrigated  if  there  is  a sufficient  supply  of 
water.  I'hc  canal  may  be  carried  to  a considerable  distance 
from  the  river.  The  size  of  the  canal  and  its  declivity  depend 
on  (he  quantity  of  water  which  may  be  made  to  flow  into  it. 
A dam  is  often  constructed  across  a river,  in  order  that  as  much 
of  its  water  as  is  jwssible  may  be  diverted,  and  (he  original 
channel  is  often  laid  quite  dry,  to  take  advantage  of  all  llie 
water  at  the  lime  when  it  is  advantageous  to  irrigate  the  land. 
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To  have  an  entire  command  of  tlic  water,  there  are  flood-gates 
on  the  main  channel  and  on  tlie  lesser  brandies,  by  opening 
or  shutting  wiiich  the  water  may  be  stopped  or  made  to  flow  as 
may  be  required.  It  must  be  rememliered,  that  to  carry  water 
to  a consiiicrable  distance,  and  in  great  quantity,  a larger 
channel  and  more  rapid  declivity  arc  required;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  calculation  whether  it  is  most  advantageous  to  bring 
a smaller  quantity  to  a higher  point,  or  a greater  abundance 
somewhat  lower.  Having  a certain  command  of  water,  it  may 
be  carried  from  the  main  channel  by  smaller  branches  to  dif- 
ferent points,  so  as  to  irrigate  the  whole  equally.  These 
branches  should  be  nearly  horizontal,  that  the  water  may  over- 
flow tlie  sides  of  them,  and  be  equally  distributed  over  the  land 
immediately  below.  Every  branch  which  brings  water  over 
the  land  should  have  a corresponding  channel  below  to  carry 
it  ofl’;  for  the  water  must  never  be  allowed  to  stop  and  stag- 
nate. When  it  has  run  15  or  20  feet,  according  to  the  de- 
clivity, over  the  land  situated  below  the  feeder^  or  the  channel 
which  brings  the  water,  it  should  be  collected  into  a drain  to 
be  carried  oil',  unless  it  can  be  used  to  irrigate  lands  which  lie 
still  lower.  Finally  it  runs  back  into  the  river  from  which  it 
was  taken,  at  a lower  point  of  its  course. 

^Yhen  there  is  a considerable  fall  and  a sufficient  supply  of 
water,  a series  of  channels  may  be  made,  so  situated  below  each 
other,  that  the  second  collects  the  water  which  tlie  first  has 
supplied,  and  in  its  turn  becomes  a feeder  to  irrigate  the  lower 
parts  of  the  declivity  : a third  channel  receives  the  water  and 
distributes  it  lower  down,  until  the  last  pours  it  into  the  river. 
Tins  is  called  catch-xcork^  because  the  water  is  cauglit  from  one 
channel  to  another.  This  method  is  only  applicable  where 
there  is  a considerable  fall  of  water  and  a gentle  declivity 
towards  the  river.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  (hat  the 
water  is  deteriorated  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  when  it  has 
passed  over  the  land,  and  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  let  it 
flow  over  a great  extent  when  a fresh  supply  can  be  obtained  : 
but  where  only  a small  portion  of  w'ater  can  be  commanded, 
that  must  be  made  the  most  of ; and  it  will  irrigate  three  or 
four  portions  of  land  in  succession  without  there  being  any 
very  marked  difference  in  the  eficct:  beyond  this  it  rapidly 
loses  its  fertilizing  qualities. 

In  many  situations  the  great  difficulty  in  irrigation  arises 
from  the  want  of  a supply  of  water  ; but  even  then  a partial 
irrigation  may  be  eflected,  which  will  have  its  advantages.  A 
small  rill  which  is  often  quite  dry  in  summer  may  by  judici- 
ous management  be  made  to  improve  a considerable  portion  of 
land  : its  waters  may  be  collected  in  a pond  or  reservoir,  and 
let  out  occasionally,  so  that  none  be  lost  or  run  to  waste.  If 
there  is  only  a small  quantity,  it  must  be  husbanded  and  made 
to  flow  over  as  great  a surface  as  possible.  If  there  is  water 
only  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  a time  when  it 
would  not  be  of  much  use  to  the  land,  it  may  be  kept  in  ponds, 
and  it  will  lose  none  of  its  qualities  by  being  exposed  to  the 
air.  If  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a partial  state  of  decom- 
position is  added  to  this  water,  it  will  much  improve  its 
quality. 

If  there  is  not  a want  of  water,  there  may  be  a want  of  de- 
clivity to  enable  it  to  flow  off,  which  is  an  essential  part  of 
irrigation.  Art  may  in  this  case  assist  nature  by  forming  a 
passage  for  the  water,  either  in  its  course  towards  the  laud  to  be 
irrigated,  or  from  it  after  it  has  eflected  its  purpose.  Wiicre 
there  is  no  natural  exit,  and  it  might  cause  too  great  an  expense 
to  make  an  artificial  one,  the  water  may  sometimes  be  led  into 
shallow  ponds,  where  a great  part  is  evairorated ; or  porous 
strata  may  be  found  by  boring,  into  which  it  can  be  made  to 
run  and  be  dispersed.  Along  rivers  where  the  fall  is  very 
imperceptible,  a channel  brought  from  a considerable  distance 
may  give  such  a command  os  to  throw  the  water  over  a great 
extent  of  surface;  and  to  carry  it  oil’  another  channel  may  he 
cut,  emptying  itself  at  some  distance  below  : thus  lands  which 
lie  along  the  banks  of  a river  may  be  irrigated,  although  they 
arc  actually  below  the  level  of  the  river,  and  require  banks  to 
protect  them  freun  inuudalion. 


"When  the  surface  to  be  irrigated  is  very  flat  and  nearly 
level,  it  is  necessary  to  form  artificial  slopes  for  the  water  to 
run  over.  The  whole  of  the  ground  is  laid  in  broad  betls 
undulating  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  upper  part  of  these 
beds  is  quite  level  from  end  to  end,  and  here  the  channel  or 
float  which  brings  the  water  on  is  cut.  From  the  edge  of  this 
channel  the  ground  is  made  to  slope  a foot  or  two  on  both 
sides,  and  a ditch  is  cut  at  the  bottom  parallel  to  the  float. 
The  whole  of  the  ground  is  laid  out  in  these  beds.  All  the 
floats  are  supplied  by  a main  channel  at  right  angles  to  the 
beds,  and  somewhat  above  them,  and  all  the  ditches  or  drains 
run  into  a main  ditch  parallel  to  the  main  float,  and  below  tlie 
lowest  drain.  The  course  of  tlie  water  is  very  regular.  As 
soon  as  the  flood-gates  are  opened  it  flows  into  all  the  up|)er 
channels,  which  it  fills  till  they  overflow  in  their  whole  length. 
The  sloping  sides  are  covered  with  a thin  sheet  of  running 
wafer,  which  the  lower  drains  collect  and  carry  into  tlie  main 
ditch. 

Experience  has  shown  tliat  there  are  particular  seasons  when 
the  water  has’ the  best  effect;  a perfect  command  of  it  is  there- 
fore indispensable,  and  also  a regular  supply.  During  frost, 
when  all  dry  meadows  are  in  a state  of  torpor,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion is  suspended,  the  water-meadows,  having  a current  of 
water  continually  flowing  over  them,  are  protected  from  the 
ctfect  of  frost,  and  tlie  grass  will  continue  to  grow  as  long  as 
the  water  flows  over  it.  Too  much  moisture  however  would 
be  injurious,  and  the  meadows  are  therefore  laid  dry  by  shut- 
ting the  flood-gates,  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
above  freezing.  By  this  management  the  grass  grows  rapidly 
at  the  first  sign  of  spring.  Before  the  dry  upland  meadows 
liave  recovered  the  eflecls  of  frost  and  begun  to  vegetate,  tlie 
herbage  of  the  water-meadows  is  already  luxuriant.  As  soon 
as  they  are  fed  oft'  or  cut  for  the  first  crop  of  hay,  the  water  is 
immediately  put  on  again,  but  for  a sliorter  time.  ? A renewed 
growth  soon  appears,  and  the  gross  is  ready  to  be  cut  a second 
time  when  the  dry  meadows  only  give  tlieir  first  crop.  Thus, 
by  judicious  management,  three  or  four  crops  of  grass  are 
obtained  in  each  season,  or  only  one  abundant  crop  is  made 
into  hay,  and  tlie  sheep  and  cattle  feed  off  the  otliers.  The 
usual  way  in  whicii  the  grass  of  water-meadows  is  made  pro- 
fitable is  by  feeding  ewes  which  have  early  lambs  till  the 
middle  of  April.  A short  flooding  soon  reproduces  a crop, 
whicli  is  mown  for  hay  in  June ; another  flooding  gives  an 
abundant  aftermath,  which  is  either  mown  for  hay,  or  fed  oft 
by  cows,  bullocks,  and  horses;  fur  at  this  time  the  sheep,  if 
pastured  in  water-meadows,  are  very  subject  to  the  rot.  The 
value  of  good  water-meadows  is  very  great ; when  the  water  is 
suited  to  irrigation,  they  never  require  manuring ; their  fertility 
is  kept  up  continually,  and  the  only  attention  required  is  to 
weed  out  coarse  aquatic  plants. 

Water  may  be  carried  in  small  channels  through  meadows 
without  being  allowed  to  overflow,  and  in  this  case  the  eflect  is 
similar  to  that  caused  by  rivers  or  brooks  which  wind  slowly 
through  valleys,  and  produce  a rich  verdure  along  their  course. 
This  is  watering,  but  not  jiroperly  irrigating.  When  this  is 
done  judiciously,  the  cil'ect  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  when  the 
land  is  irrigated ; and  in  hot  climates  it  may  be  prefi^able, 
by  giving  a constant  supply  of  moisture  to  the  roots,  while  the 
plants  are  growing.  Tlie  great  advantage  ofAvater-meadows  iii 
England  is  not  so  much  the  superior  quantity  of  grass  or  hay 
which  is  obtained  when  tliey  are  mown,  as  the  early  feed  in 
spring,  when  all  kinds  of  nutritive  fodder  are  scarce ; when  the 
turnips  are  consumed  before  the  natural  grtiss  or  the  rye  sown 
for  that  purpose  is  lit  to  be  fed  oft’,  the  water-meadows  aft’ord 
abundant  pasture  to  ewes  and  lambs,  which  by  this  means  are 
brought  to  an  early  market.  The  farmer  who  has  water-mea- 
dows can  put  his  ewes  earlier  to  the  ram,  witliout  fear  of  want- 
ing food  for  them  and  their  lambs  in  March,  which  is  the  most 
trying  season  of  the  year  for  those  who  have  sliee]!.  At  that 
time  an  acre  of  good  grass  may  be  wortli  as  much  for  a month 
as  a later  crop  would  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Wiien 
it  is  intended  to  form  a water-meadow  on  a surface  which  is 
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nearly  level,  or  where  a fall  of  only  two  or  three  feet  can  lie 
oblaincU  in  a comhlerahle  length,  the  whole  of  the  land  mint 
he  laitl  in  heiU  about  20  or  UO  feet  wide,  llie  middle  or  crown 
of  Ibese  bells  being  on  a level  with  the  main  feeders,  and  the 
bottoms  or  drains  on  a level  with  llie  lower  exit  of  the  water, 
or  a little  above  it.  To  form  these  beds  most  expeditiously,  if 
the  ground  i.s  already  in  grass,  the  sod  may  be  jiarcd  oil'  and 
relaid  after  the  beds  are  formed,  by  which  means  the  grass  will 
be  sooner  re-established ; but  except  in  very  heavy  soils,  where 
tlie  grass  is  some  time  in  taking  root,  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
way  is  to  plough  the  land  two  or  three  times  towards  the  centre, 
and  dig  out  the  drain  with  the  spade : the  earth  out  of  the 
drains,  and  that  which  is  taken  out  of  the  upper  trench  or 
feeder,  may  be  spread  over  the  bed  to  give  it  the  proper  slope. 
A roller  passed  over  the  bed  in  the  direction  of  its  length  will 
lay  it  even,  and  the  seeds  of  grasses  being  sown  over  it,  the 
water  may  be  let  on  for  a very  short  time  to  make  them  spring. 
As  soon  as  the  grass  is  two  or  three  inches  above  ground  a re- 
gular flooding  may  be  given,  and  in  a very  short  time  the 
sward  will  be  complete.  Instead  of  sawing  seed,  tufts  of  grass 
cut  from  old  sward  may  be  spread  over  the  newly-formed 
beds,  and  they  will  soon  cover  the  ground.  The  Italian  rye- 
grass, which  has  been  lately  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Lombardy  and  Switzerland,  grows  so  rapidly,  that  if  it  be  sown 
iu  February,  or  as  soon  as  the  snow  and  frost  are  gone,  it  will 
afibrd  a good  crop  to  feed  ofl'  in  April,  or  to  mow  for  hay  by 
the  beginning  of  May ; and  after  that  it  may  be  cut  repeatedly 
during  the  summer.  But  where  the  soil  is  good  and  tlie  water 
abundant,  good  natural  grasses  will  spring  up  without  much 
sowing,  and  soon  equal  the  old  water-meadows. 

It  seems  essential  to  the  formation  of  a good  water-meadow 
that  the  bottom  be  porous,  and  free  from  stagnant  water ; hence 
under-draining  is  often  indispensable  before  a water-meadow 
can  be  established ; and  a peat-bog,  if  drained  and  consolidated, 
may  have  water  carried  over  its  surface,  and  produce  very 
good  herbage.  If  the  soil  is  a very  stiff  clay,  draining  is  almost 
indispensable  where  a water-meadow  is  to  be  made.  The  more 
porous  the  soil  the  less  depth  of  water  is  required,  which  is  not 
obvious  at  first  sight ; but  the  clay  lets  the  water  run  over  the 
surface  witliout  soaking  into  the  roots,  whereas  tlie  porous  soil 
is  soon  soaked  to  a considerable  depth.  The  water  must  there- 
fore be  longer  on  the  clay  than  on  the  sand  or  gravel  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  If  the  water  is  properly  applied,  all  kinds  of 
soils  may  be  converted  into  fertile  water-meadows.  On  very 
still'  clays  a coat  of  sand  or  gravel,  where  it  can  be  easily  put 
on,  will  greatly  improve  the  herbage.  It  should  not  be 
ploughed  in,  but  laid  on  the  surface  two  or  three  inches  thick  : 
chalk  will  also  improve  tlie  herbage. 

I ho  usual  time  of  letting  on  the  water  on  water-meadows  is 


just  before  Christmas,  and  it  may  continue  to  flow  over  the 
land  as  long  os  the  frost  lasts:  in  mild  weather  it  may  lie 
turned  ofl'  during  the  day  and  put  on  again  at  night  until  the 
frost  is  gone.  '1  he  grass  will  soon  liegin  to  grow,  and  la*  ready 
to  be  fed  off.  IV hen  this  is  done  tlie  water  is  immediately  let 
on  for  a short  time,  and  turned  off  agani  to  allow  the  ground 
to  dry  after  a few  days'  flooding,  and  the  water  is  let  on  again 
at  short  intervals.  The  warmer  the  air  is,  the  shorter  time  must 
the  water  be  allowed  to  cover  the  meadows.  As  soon  as  the 
grass  is  five  or  six  inches  long  it  must  lie  left  dry  entirely  till 
it  is  mown  or  fed  off.  In  summer  tlie  floodings  must  be  very 
short,  seldom  more  than  21  hours  at  a time,  but  frequent. 
Tims  a great  weight  of  grass  may  be  obtained  year  after  year 
without  any  manure  being  put  on  the  land,  care  Ijeiug  taken 
that  where  the  surface  is  not  quite  even  the  hollows  be  filled 
up  with  earth  brought  from  another  place,  or  dug  out  of  tlie 
drain,  if  that  should  be  partirdly  filled  up  witli  the  soil  which 
the  water  has  carried  into  it.  Vi'e  alluded  before  to  a case 
where  water  may  remain  a considerable  time  on  the  land  with- 
out injury;  this  is,  when  there  are  inundations  from  rivers, 
which  rise  above  tlieir  beds  in  spring,  and  cover  the  low  mea- 
dows which  lie  along  their  banks.  In  this  case  the  grass, 
which  has  not  yet  sprung  up,  is  protected  from  the  cold,  and 
if  there  is  a deposit  from  the  water  there  is  a considerable  ad- 
vantage. But  when  it  subsides,  it  must  lie  made  to  run  off 
entirely,  without  leaving  small  {xiols,  by  which  the  grass 
would  invariably  be  injured.  Small  ditches  or  channels  are 
usually  dug,  by  which  all  the  water  may  run  off,  unless  where 
the  subsoil  is  very  porous,  or  tlie  land  is  well  tmder-drained, 
which  is  seldom  the  case  in  these  low  meadows,  for  the  drains 
would  be  ajit  to  be  choked  by*  the  earthy  deposit  from  the 
water.  These  inuiidations  can  sometimes  be  regulated  hr 
means  of  dykes  and  flood-gates,  in  which  case  thev  partake  of 
the  advantages  of  irrigation,  and  also  of  that  deposition  of  fer- 
tilizing mud  which  is  called  warping. 

In  the  plan  (Jig.  1)  A.\  is  a river  which  has  a consider- 
able fall,  mid  then  flows  through  a level  plain.  A consi- 
derable channel  is  cut  at  B,  where  there  is  a rapid  fall  over 
a natural  or  artificial  dam.  Tliis  channel  is  carried  round  a 
hill  and  supplies  a series  of  channels,  C.C.C,  placed  below 
each  other,  forming  catch-work  along  a declivity.  A portion 
of  the  water  goes  on  to  D,  where  it  supplies  the  feeders  of  a 
regular  set  of  ridges,  or  beds,  made  as  before  described,  from 
which  the  water  returns  into  the  river  by  a m.iiu  french,  into 
which  all  the  drains  run. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  the  slopes  lie  somewhat 
difl'eiently,  there  are  several  examples  of  catch-work,  the  black 
lines  representing  the  drains  which  receive  the  water  after  it 
has  flowed  over  the  surface,  .and  c.arry  it  into  the  river  below. 
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Fifj.  2 !s  the  section  of  catch-work,  a,  a,  are  tho  feoilers ; 6,  the  drain; 
r,  r,  c,  c,  intermediate  channels  wludi  act  as  feeders  and  drains. 

Fig.  3. 


a 


Ridge-work. 

Fig.  3 is  the  section  of  two  adjoining  ridges,  a,  a,  the  feeders  ; 6,  6,  b,  the 
drains. 


Fif/.  -1. 


Fig.  4 is  a sluice  to  regulate  the  flow  of  w ater. 

It  is  evident  that  all  the  feeders  are  nearly  horizontal,  to  allow 
the  water  to  flow  over  tlieir  sides. 

Upland  Pastures  are  portions  of  land  on  whicli  the  natural 
grasses  grow  spontaneously.  Tlie  plants  whicli  form  the  na- 
tural sward  are  not  confined  to  the  family  of  tiie  gramiiieae,  but 
many  other  plants,  chiefly  with  ])ercnnial  roots,  form  jiart  of 
the  herbage.  In  the  richest  soils  the  vaiiety  is  exceedingly 
great.  When  a sod  is  tiken  up,  and  all  the  plants  on  it  are 
examined,  the  species  will  be  found  very  numerous,  and  in 
the  same  ground  the  plants  will  vary  in  difl'erent  years,  so  as 
to  induce  one  to  conclude,  that,  like  most,  other  herbaceous 
plants,  the  grasses  degenerate  when  tliey  have  grown  for  a long 
time  ou  the  same  spot,  and  that  a kind  of  rotation  is  established 
by  nature.  It  is  chiefly  in  those  pastures  where  the  grasses 
are  allowed  to  grow  till  they  form  their  seed  that  this  is  ob- 
servable; for  when  they  are  closely  fed,  and  not  allowed  to 
shoot  out  a seed-stem,  they  are  less  subject  to  degenerate  and 
disappear.  This  may  be  a leason  why  experienced  dairymen 
are  so  unwilling  to  allow  their  best  pastures  to  be  mown  for 
bay.  Close  feeding  is  always  considered  the  most  advan- 
tageous both  to  the  cattle  and  the  proprietor. 

The  only  way  in  which  a pastuie  can  be  profitable  is  by 
feeding  stock  ; and  its  value  is  in  the  exact  proportion  to  the 
number  of  sheep  or  cattle  which  can  be  fed  upon  it  in  a season- 
Extensive  pastures  are  often  measured  only  by  their  capacity 
in  this  res]jcct.  Thus  wc  sjieak  of  downs  for  1000  sheep  ; and 
in  Switzerland  and  utlicr  mountainous  countries,  they  talk  of 
a mountain  of  10,  60,  or  100  cows,  without  any  mention  of 
extent  in  acres. 

When  a jiasture  is  naturally  rich,  the  ordy  care  required  is 
to  stock  it  judiciously,  to  move  the  cattle  frequently  from  one 
8|Hit  to  another  (for  which  purjicse  inclosures  well  fenced  are 
highly  advantageous),  and  to  eradicate  certain  plants  which 
arc  useless  or  noxious,  such  as  docks  and  thistles,  furze, 
broom,  briars,  aind  thorns.  The  dung  ot  the  cattle  also,  when 
left  iii  heaps  as  it  is  dropped,  kills  the  grass,  and  introduces 
coarse  and  less  palatable  plants.  'Ibis  must  be  carefully 
beat  about  and  spread,  or  carrieil  together  in  heaps  to  make 
composts  with  earth,  to  inaiinre  the  poorer  meatlows  or  the 
arable  land.  All  that  is  reiiuired  in  rich  imstures  in  which 
cows  and  oxen  are  fed,  and  which  are  properly  stocked,  is  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  coarser  and  less  nutritive  plants. 
Weeding  is  as  important  in  gross  as  in  arable  land;  and  if  it 
is  neglected  the  consequence  will  soon  he  observed  by  the  in- 


ferior quality  of  the  feed,*’  The  mine  of  the  cattle  is  the  ma- 
nure which  chiefly  keeps  up  the  fertility  of  grass  land;  and 
although  in  hot  and  dry  weather  it  frequently  burns  up  the 
grass  wliere  it  falls,  when  it  is  diluted  by  showers  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  surface  shows  that  its  eflect  has  not  been 
detrimental.  To  enrich  poor  meadows  there  is  no  manure  so 
clVective  os  diluted  urine,  or  the  drainings  of  stables  and  dung- 
hills. 

AVhen  pastures  are  poor,  and  the  herbage  is  of  a had  qua- 
lity, the  cause  is  in  the  soil.  A poor  arid  soil  is  not  fitted  for 
grass,  nor  one  which  is  too  wet  from  the  abundance  of  springs 
and  tlie  want  of  outlet  for  the  water.  These  defects  can  only 
be  remedied  by  expensive  improvements.  A soil  wiiich  is 
too  dry  may  be  improved  by  cultivation  and  judicious  ma- 
nuring ; but  for  this  purpose  it  must  he  broken  up  and  treated 
for  some  time  us  arable  land : and  it  may  be  a question  whe- 
ther or  not  the  expense  of  improving  the  soil  will  be  repaid  by 
the  superior  quality  of  the  pasture  when  it  is  again  laid  down 
to  gross.  Ill  general  the  poor  light  soils,  if  they  are  worth  cul- 
tivation, answer  better  as  arable  land,  especially  where  the 
turnip  husbandry  is  well  understood.  The  low  wet  clay  soils 
may  be  converted  into  good  pastures  by  draining  them  well ; 
and  judicious  draining  in  such  soils  is  the  most  profitable  in- 
vestment of  capital. 

^Vheu  old  meadows  have  been  neglected,  or  too  often  mown, 
without  being  recruited  by  manure  or  imgation,  they  are  often 
overrun  with  moss  or  rushes,  and  produce  only  a coarse  sour 
grass.  In  that  cose,  besides  draining  it  if  required,  the  laud 
must  be  broken  up,  and  undergo  a regular  course  of  tillage, 
until  the  whole  of  the  old  sward  is  destroyed,  and  a better 
collection  of  grasses  covers  the  surface.  If  this  be  done  judi- 
ciously, the  pasture  will  not  only  he  greatly  imjiroved  in  the 
quality,  hut  also  in  the  quantity  of  the  grass.  There  is  a pre- 
judice against  the  breaking  up  of  old  grass  land,  which  lias 
arisen  from  the  improper  manner  in  which  it  is  frequently 
eflected.  I'he  sward  when  rotten  is  u powerful  manure,  and 
produces  great  crops  of  corn  ; and  this  tempts  the  farmer  to 
repeat  the  sowing  of  corn  on  newly  broken  up  lands.  The 
fertility  is  reduced  rapidly  ; and  when  grass  seeds  are  sown 
after  several  crops  of  corn,  the  soil  has  been  deprived  of  a great 
portion  of  the  humus  and  vegetable  matter  which  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  rich  grass.  The  proper  method  of  treating 
grass  land,  broken  up  to  improve  it,  is  to  take  no  more  corn 
crops  than  will  pay  the  exjieuse  of  breaking  up,  carting  earth, 
lime,  or  other  substances  upon  it,  to  improve  tlie  soil,  and  to 
lay  it  down  to  grass  again. 

If  the  soil  is  fit  for  turniiis,  no  better  crop  can  be  sown  to 
prepare  for  the  grass  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  without  a 
corn  crop,  except  where  the  sun  is  powerful,  and  the  seed  is 
sown  late  in  spring  : but  autumn  is  by  far  the  best  season  for 
sowing  grass  seeds  for  permanent  pasture.  Turnips  of  an  early 
kind  may  be  sown  in  May,  and  fed  off  with  sheep  in  August  or 
September  ; and  the  ground  being  only  very  slightly  ploughed, 
or  rather  scarified,  and  harrowed  line,  the  seeds  may  he  sown 
ami  rolled  in.  The  species  of  grasses  sown  must  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil ; but  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  choice  in 
the  selection.  Tliat  mixture  of  chafi  and  thehalf-ripc  seeds 
of  weeds,  commonly  called  hay  seeds,  which  is  collected  Iruui 
the  stable  lofts,  should  be  carefully  rejected,  and  none  but 
seeds  ripened  ami  collected  on  purpose  should  be  sown.  Tlie 
Trifolium  repens  (white  clover),  tiie  Trifolium  medium  (cow- 
grass),  Medicago  luplimla  (trefoil),  Lolium  perenne  (rye- 
grass), the  poas  and  festucas,  arc  the  best  kimls  of  grasses.  A 
very  easy  way  of  obtaining  good  seed  is  to  keep  a piece  of 
good  meadow  shut  up  from  the  cattle  early  in  spring,  care- 
fully weeding  out  any  coarse  grasses,  and  letting  the  best 
arrive  at  full  maturity  ; then  mow  and  dry  the  crop,  ami 
tliresh  it  out  upon  a cloth.  This  will  give  the  best  mixture  of 
seetls  ; but  some  of  the  earliest  will  have  been  shed,  and  these 
should  be  collected  separately,  or  ])urchased  from  the  seeds- 
men. Uefore  winter  tlie  ground  will  already  he  covered  with 
a fine  green,  if  the  seed  has  been  plentiful.  The  quantity  per 
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acre  of  tlic  mixed  seeds  should  not  be  less  tlmn  30  or  lO 
Iiounds  to  insure  n close  pile  the  next  year.  If  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  rich,  liquid  manure,  or  urine  diluted  with  water, 
should  he  carried  to  the  tield  in  a water-cart,  and  the  young 
grass  watered  with  it.  This  will  so  invigorate  the  plants  that 
they  will  strike  and  tiller  abundantly.  They  should  be  fed 
off  by  sheep,  but  not  too  close.  The  tread  of  the  sheep  and 
their  urine  will  lend  to  make  the  ])ile  of  grass  close ; and  the 
year  after  this  the  new  pasture  will  only  be  distinguished  from 
the  old  by  its  verdure  and  freshness. 

In  some  soils  which  are  not  congenial  to  grass,  the  seed  does 
not  take  so  well  as  in  others  ; and  there  is  a great  difliculty 
in  producing  a good  sward.  In  this  case  recourse  may  be  had 
to  planting,  or,  as  some  call  it,  inoculating  grass.  This  is 
done  by  taking  pieces  of  sward  from  an  old  meadow,  and 
spreading  them  over  the  surface  of  the  land  to  be  laid  down, 
after  it  has  been  jdoughed  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  would  be  to  receive  the  seed.  The  turf  of  the  old  meadow 
is  taken  up  with  a peculiar  instrument  in  strips  two  inches 
wide,  and  these  strips  are  cut  across  so  as  to  form  little  square 
pieces,  which  are  spread  over  the  ground,  leaving  about  live 
or  six  inches  of  interval  between  every  two  pieces.  The  heavy 
roller  presses  them  into  the  ground.  These  tufts  soon  spread 
and  fill  up  all  the  intervals  rvith  a complete  old  sward.  This 
is  a very  eflectual  method  of  producing  a permanent  pasture. 

The  fertility  produced  by  grass  which  is  fed  by  cattle  and 
sheep  has  given  rise  to  tlie  practice  of  converting  arable  land 
to  pasture  for  a certain  time  in  order  to  recruit  its  strength, 
lire  old  notion  was  that  the  land  had  rest^  which,  by  a confu- 
sion of  ideas,  was  associated  with  the  rest  of  the  labourers  and 
the  horses.  Ploughing  was  called  working  the  land;  and 
some  men  talked  of  working  out  the  heart  of  the  land  by 
ploughing.  In  our  moist  climate  there  is  seldom  any  danger 
of  over-ploughiitg.  The  land,  by  being  in  grass,  has  much 
vegetable  matter  added  to  it  from  the  fibres  of  the  roots  which 
die  and  decay,  as  well  as  from  the  other  parts  of  the  grass, 
which  draw  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  and  impart  it 
to  the  roots.  Thus  in  time  an  accumulation  of  humus  is 
formed ; and  when  the  laud  is  ploughed,  the  rotting  of  the 
sward  greatly  increases  it.  Every  species  of  plant  thrives 
well  in  this  improved  soil. 

It  is  well  known  that  laud  which  has  been  some  year's  in 
grass  is  improved  in  fertility.  The  convertible  system  of  hus- 
bandry takes  advantage  of  this  fact ; and  all  its  art  consists  in 
reproducing  a good  pasture  without  loss  of  time,  after  having 
reaped  the  benefit  of  tire  fertility  imparted  to  the  land  during 
three  or  tour  years  when  it  was  in  grass.  Good  pasture  is  very 
profitable  ; so  are  good  crops  : by  makiirg  the  one  subsei'vient 
to_^  the  other,  the  farmer  who  adopts  tire  convertible  system  is 
enabled  to  pay  higher  rents,  and  still  have  a better  profit  tlian 
those  who  adhere  to  a simple  rotation  of  annual  crops. 

In  laying  down  a field  to  grass  for  a very  few  years,  the 
mode  of  proceeding  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  is 
recommended  for  producing  a permanent  pasture.  Clover  in 
this  case  is  always  a principal  plant,  hoUi  the  red  and  the 
white;  these  with  annual  or  perennial  rye-grass  are  sown  with 
a crop  of  corn  in  spring,  and  begin  to  show  themselves  before 
harvest.  The  grasses  are  often  mown  the  first  year  after  they 
are  sown,  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  value  of  the  red 
clover;  but  the  best  farmers  recommend  the  depasturing  them 
w'lth  sheep,  to  strengthen  the  roots  and  increase  tlie  hulk. 

A arious  circumstances,  such  as  a greater  demand  for  clover 
cattle,  may  make  mowing  or  feciling  most  iwo- 
fitablc;  but  when  there  is  not  n decided  advantage  in  making 
hay,  feeding  should  always  bo  preferred.  At  all  events  the 
great  object  of  the  farmer  should  be  to  have  his  land  in  good 
heart  and  tilth,  and  free  from  weed,  when  the  gras,  is  sown. 

If  In,  grass  is  good,  he  i,  certain  of  good  crop,  after  it  with 
little  trouble  or  manure. 

The  seed,  usually  sown  on  an  acre,  when  the  land  i,  laid 


down  to  grass,  are  a,  follow,  Reii  clover  12  lb.,  white  6 lb., 
trefoil  -1  lb.,  rib-gras,  2 lb.,  and  2 jiecks  of  Pacey’s  rye-gras,. 
Sometimes  cockfoot-gras,  fDactyli,  glomerata)  and  cow-grass 
(Trifolium  medium)  are  added.  This  is  for  a field  intended 
to  remain  four  or  five  years  in  gras,. 

The  introduction  of  artificial  meailows,  in  districts  where 
the  soil  seemed  not  well  adapted  for  pasture,  lias  greatlv  in- 
creased the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  reared  and  fattened, 
and  has  caused  greater  attention  to  lie  jiaid  to  the  mean,  of 
improving  the  breeds  of  both. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  there  are  many  mea- 
dows, which,  without  lieing  irrigated,  are  mown  every  year, 
and  only  fed  lietween  hay  liarvest  and  the  next  spring.  Tliese 
require  frequent  manuring  to  keep  them  in  heart,  and  witli 
this  assistance  they  produce  great  crop,  of  hay  every  year. 
The  management  of  this  grass  land  is  well  understood  in  51  id- 
dlesex.  .Sometimes  the  meadows  are  manured  with  stable 
dung  which  has  been  laid  in  a heap  for  some  time,  and  Ireen 
turned  over  to  rot  it  equally.  This  is  put  on  soon  after  the 
hay  is  cut,  and  the  rains  of  July  wash  tlie  dung  into  tlie 
ground:  but  if  a very  dry  and  hot  summer  follows,  little 
benefit  is  produced  by  the  dung,  which  i,  dried  up,  and  most 
of  the  juices  cva])orated.  A better  metliod  is  to  make  a com- 
post with  earth  and  dung,  and,  where  it  can  be  easily  obtained, 
with  chalk,  or  the  old  mortar  of  buildings  pulled  down.  Tlie 
best  earth  is  that  which  contains  most  vegetable  matter  • and 
as  many  of  these  meadows  are  on  a stiff  clay  soil,  which  re- 
quires to  be  kept  dry  by  open  drains  and  water  furrows,  the 
soil  dug  out  of  these  and  carted  to  a comer  of  the  meadow 
makes  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  compost  It  i,  some- 
times useful  to  plough  furrows  at  intervals  to  take  off  the  su- 
perfluous surface-water  in  winter;  the  earth  thus  raised  by  the 
plough  is  excellent  to  mix  in  the  compost : having  been 
turned  over  with  dung,  sweepings  of  streets,  or  any  other  ma- 
nure, so  as  to  form  a uniform  mass,  it  is  spread  over  the  land 
in  winter;  and  in  sjiring  a bush-harrow  is  drawn  over  the 
meadow,  and  it  is  rolled  with  a heavy  roller.  All  this  com- 
post is  soon  washed  into  the  ground,  and  invigorates  the  roots 
of  the  grass.  It  is  better  to  put  on  a slight  coating  of  this 
compost  every  year  than  to  give  a greater  portion  of  manure 
every  three  or  four  years,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  farmers. 

Vi  hen  gi'ass  land  is  let  to  a tenant,  it  requires  some  attention, 
and  particular  conditions  in  the  lease,  to  prevent  the  meadows 
being  deteriorated  by  continual  mowing  without  sufficient 
manuring.  It  is  very  common  to  insist  on  a cart-load  of  stable 
dung  being  bought  for  every  load  of  hay  which  is  made  and 
not  consumed  on  the  premises.  Sometimes  tlie  tenant  is 
bound  to  feed  the  land  in  alternate  years ; but  if  horses  or 
heavy  cattle  should  be  taken  in,  especially  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn, they  may  do  more  harm  by  their  treading,  when  the 
ground  is  soil,  than  would  have  been  done  by  taking  off  a 
crop  of  hay.  M hen  the  proprietor  of  meadows  resides  near 
them,  he  often  finds  it  most  profitable  to  keep  them  in  liand, 
and  sell  the  crop  when  it  is  fit  to  be  mown.  In  Uiat  case  he 
must  lie  careful  to  manure  tliem  sufficiently,  or  his  profits  will 
soon  diminish  rapidly.  The  graxiiig  of  cattle  h.is  generally 
been  a more  jirofitable  occui>atiou  Oian  simjily  tilling  the 
land.  The  caiiital  required  is  considerable,  but  the  current 
expenses  are  not  great.  The  graiier  is  not  subject  to  such 
total  failures  as  the  farmer  of  arable  land  is  in  his  croijs.  With 
a little  exiK'rieucc  and  prudence,  he  can  always  reckon  on  a 
certain  return.  An  acre  of  good  grazing  land,  worth  40s. 
rent,  is  supposed  to  produce  200  lb.  of  meat  in  the  year.  If 
this  is  worth  6il.  a-]>ouiid,  the  gross  produce  is  5/.  jier  acre. 
The  cx]icnses  will  not  exceed  10s.  jx-r  acre,  so  that  here  is  a 
net  profit  of  2/.  10s.  |ier  acre  with  little  or  no  risk  ; few  arable 
forms  will  average  this  net  profit.  Hy  uniting  the  raising  of 
corn  and  the  griuing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  greatest  jirofit  is 
probably  obtained,  and  this  is  the  great  arguincnt  in  favour  of 
the  convertible  system  of  husbandry. 
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§ 1.— HISTORICAL  BALLADS. 

“ That  piece  of  song, 

That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night." — Siiaksfsrk. 


To  Bishop  Percy  in  the  south,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  tlie 
north,  we  owe  the  recovery,  as  well  as  restoration,  of  some 
of  our  finest  historical  ballads;  strains  alike  welcome  to  the 
rude  and  the  polished,  and  not  dear  alone,  as  Warton  avers,  to 
savage  virtue,  and  tolerated  only  before  civil  policy  had  hu- 
manized our  ancestors.  1’hey  won  the  admiration  of  the  chi- 
valrous Sidney,  and  the  praise  of  the  classic  Addison ; they 
moved  the  gentlest  hearts  and  the  strongest  minds,  and,  though 
rough  and  often  unmelodious,  shared  the  public  love  with  the 
polished  compositions  of  our  noblest  poets.  Their  influence  is 
still  felt  throughout  our  land,  but  more  especially  among  the 
hills  and  glens  and  old  towers  of  the  northern  border.  Let  us 
attempt  to  conduct  the  reader  over  the  green  hills,  through 
the  haunted  glens,  among  the  clear  streams  and  ruined  towers 
which  are  famous  in  ballad  verse,  giving  life  at  the  same  time 
to  our  own  remarks  by  quoting  choice  snatches  of  the  finest  of 
our  historical  strains.  . 

CuEvy  Chace. 

Had  two  minstrels  resolved  to  conceive  and  produce  imagi- 
native legends  of  sea  and  land,  they  could  have  brought  forth 
nothing  more  romantic  in  narrative,  or  more  poetic  in  cir- 
cumstance, than  ‘ Chevy  Chace,’  and  ‘ Sir  Andrew  Barton.’ 
They  are  history  and  truth  : but  history  excited,  elevated,  and 
inspired  ; truth  all  life,  spirit,  and  heroism.  They  record  con- 
tests of  a national  character  which  fell  out  when  these  king- 
doms were  not,  as  now,  united  ; and  they  celebrate  the  deeds 
of  the  fiery  Douglases,  the  heroic  Percies,  and  the  chivalrous 
Howards  : they  are  perfect  examples  of  our  best  ballad  spirit, 
and  of  that  manly  feeling  which  generally  distinguished  tlie 
warfare  waged  of  old  by  the  English  and  Scotch.  Blood  was 
not  shed  from  a tiger-like  love  of  spilling  it : vengeance  had 
no  part  in  their  strife;  even  the  bards,  who  shared  in  the 
fray  and  recorded  it,  raise  no  cry  of  exultation  or  of  triumph. 

“ The  English  on  the  one  side,”  says  Froissart,  who  lived 
when  Chevy  Chace  was  fought,  and  had  conversed  with  the 
diflferent  warriors,  “ and  the  Scots  on  the  other,  are  good  men 
of  war;  for  when  they  meet  there  is  a hard  figlit  without  spar- 
ing, as  long  as  spears,  swords,  axes,  or  daggers  will  endure.  And 
when  they  are  well  beaten,  and  the  one  party  hath  obtained 
the  victory,  they  tlien  glorify  so  in  their  deeds  of  arms,  and 
are  so  joyful,  that  such  as  are  taken  they  will  admit  to  ran- 
som ere  they  stir  from  the  field ; so  that  shortly  each  of  them 
is  so  content  with  other,  that  at  their  departing  they  will 
courteously  say,  ‘ God  thank  you.’  ” 

The  battle  of  Chevy  Chace  had  its  origin  in  the  rivalry  of 
the  Percies  and  Douglases  for  honour  and  arms  : their  castles 
and  lands  lay  on  the  Border ; their  pennons  oft  met  on  the 
Marches ; their  war-cries  were  raised  either  in  hostility  or  de- 
fiance when  the  Border  riders  assembled;  and  though  the 
chiefs  of  those  haughty  names  had  encountered  on  fields  of 
battle,  this  seemed  to  stimulate  rather  than  satisfy  their  desire 
of  glory  ; in  the  spirit  of  those  chivalrous  times  Percy  made  a 
vow  that  he  would  enter  Scotland,  take  Ins  pleasure  in  tlie 
Border  woods  for  three  summer-days,  and  slay  at  his  will  the 
deer  on  the  domains  of  his  rival.  '»  Tell  him,”  said  Douglas, 
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when  the  vaunt  was  reported,  tell  him  he  will  find  one  day 
more  tlian  enough.”  Into  Scotland,  with  1500  chosen  archers 
and  greyhounds  for  the  chace,  Percy  marched  accordingly,  at 
the  time  “ when  yeomen  win  their  hay;”  the  dogs  ran,  the 
arrows  flew,  and  great  was  the  slaughter  [among  the  bucks  of 
the  Border.  As  Percy  stood  and  gazed  on  “ a hundred  dead 
fallow-deer”  and  “ hails  of  grice,”  and  tasted  wine  and 
venison  hastily  cooked  under  the  greenwood  tree,  he  said  to 
his  men,  “ Douglas  vowed  he  would  meet  me  here ; but 
since  he  is  not  come,  and  we  have  fulfilled  our  promise,  let  us 
be  gone.”  With  that  one  of  his  squires  exclaimed — 

Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armour  bright; 

Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 
All  marching  in  our  sight ; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tiviot-dale, 

Fast  by  the  river  Tweed. 

0 cease  your  sport,  Earl  Percy  said, 

And  take  your  bows  with  speed.” 

It  was  indeed  high  time  to  quit  the  chace  of  tlie  doer  and 
feel  that  their  bowstrings  were  uncliafed  and  serviceable,  for 
stern  work  was  at  hand.  The  coming  of  tiie  Scots  is  an- 
nounced with  a proper  minstrel  flourish  : — 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed, 

Most  like  a baron  bold, 

Rode  foremost  of  his  company, 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold. 

Show  me,  said  he,  whose  men  you  be, 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here ; 

That  without  my  consent  do  chase 
And  kill  my  fallow-deer.” 

To  this  haughty  demand  the  first  man  that  made  answer 
was  Percy  himself : lie  replied,  We  choose  not  to  say  whose 
men  we  are ; but  we  will  risk  our  best  blood  to  slay  these 
fallow-deer.”  “ By  St.  Bride,  then,  one  of  us  shall  die!”  ex- 
claimed Douglas  in  anger.  “ I know  thee ; thou  art  an  earl 
as  well  as  myself,  and  a Percy  too : so  set  thy  men  aside,  for 
they  have  <lone  me  no  oflence ; draw  thy  sword,  and  let  us 
settle  this  feud  ourselves,”  And  he  sprang  to  the  ground  as 
he  spoke.  Be  he  accursed,”  replied  Percy,  “ who  says  nay 
to  this;”  and  he  drew  his  sword  also. 

“ Then  stepp’d  a gallant  squire  forlli, 

Willierington  was  his  name; 

Who  said,  1 would  not  have  it  told 
To  Henry  our  king  for  shame, 

That  e’er  my  captain  fought  on  foot, 

And  I stood  looking  on. 

You  aie  two  earls,  said  Witherington, 

And  I a squire  alone  : 

ITl  do  the  best  that  do  I may, 

While  I have  power  to  stand : 

While  1 liave  power  to  wield  my  sword, 
ni  fight  with  heart  and  hand.” 

This  resolution  met  with  the  instant  support  of  the  English 
bowmen.  The  Scottish  writers  allege  that  it  was  acceptable 
to  the  chiefs  on  the  southron  side,  who  could  not  but  feel  that 
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tlieir  Percy  waa  no  match  for  the  terrible  Douglas.  Be  tliat 
us  it  may,  the  interposition  of  Witheringtou  was  seconded  by 
u flight  of  arrows  : — 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 

Tlieir  liearts  were  good  and  true  : 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent 
Full  fourscore  Scots  they  slew.” 

This  sudden  discharge  and  severe  execution  did  not  dismay 
Douglas : **  his  men  of  pleasant  Tiviot-dale  ” levelled  their 
spears  and  rushed  on  the  English  archers,  who,  throwing  aside 
their  bows,  engaged  in  close  contest  with  sword  and  axe. 

“ The  battle  closed  on  every  side, 

No  slackness  there  was  found, 

And  many  a gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

O,  but  it  was  a grief  to  see, 

And  likewise  for  to  bear 
The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore, 

And  scatter’d  here  and  there.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  the  two  leaders  met,  and  that 
single  combat  ensued  which  Witheringtou  had  laboured  to 
prevent:,  they  were  both  clad  iu  complete  mail,  and  the  en- 
counter was  fierce : — 

“ They  fought  until  they  both  did  sweat, 

With  swords  of  temper'd  steel ; 

Until  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain, 

They  trickling  down  did  feel.” 

Yield  thee,  Percy,”  .exclaimed  Douglas,  who  seems  to 
have  thought  that  he  liad  the  best  of  it : “ Yield  tbee.  I 
shall  freely  pay  thy  ransom,  and  thy  advancement  shall  be 
high  with  our  Scottish  king."  This  was  resented  by  the  high- 
souled  Englishman  : — 

No,  Douglas,  quoth  Earl  Percy  then, 

Thy  profler  I do  scorn  : 

I would  not  yield  to  any  Scot 
That  ever  yet  was  born.’’ 

During  this  brief  parley  the  contest  among  their  followers 
raged  far  and  wide;  nor  had  the  peril  of  Percy  been  unob- 
served by  one  who  had  the  power  to  avert  it : as  he  uttered 
the  heroic  sentiment  recorded  in  the  last  verse,  an  end — a not 
uncommon  one  in  those  days — was  put  to  the  combat  between 
the  hvo  earls : — 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 
Out  of  an  English  bow, 

Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 
A deep  and  deadly  blow.” 

“ Fight  on,  my  merry  men,”  exclaimed  the  expiring  hero. 
Percy  was  deeply  moved  : he  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  “ Earl  Douglas,  I would  give  all  my  lands  to  save 
thee  : a more  redoubted  knight  never  perished  by  such  a 
chance."  The  fall  of  Douglas  was  seen  from  a distant  part  of 
the  strife  by  a gallant  knight  of  Scotland,  -who  vowed  instant 
vengeance : — 

**  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  was  he  call’d, 

Wlio  with  a spear  most  bright. 

And  mounted  on  a gallant  steed, 

Rode  fiercely  through  the  fight. 

He  pass'd  the  English  archers  all, 

Without  or  dread  or  fear. 

And  through  .Earl  Percy's  fair  bodie 
He  thrust  his  hateful  spear. 

W^ith  such  a velioment  force  and  might 
^ He  did  his  body  gore, 
rile  stieur  ran  through  the  other  side 
A long  cloth-yard  and  more." 

The  career  of  Uie  Scot  and  the  fall  of  the  Englishman  were 
observed  and  a\cnged.  The  Scottish  spear,  the  national  wea- 
pon of  the  nortli,  was  employed  against  Percy;  the  cloth-yard 
glmft,  the  national  weapon  of  the  south,  waa  directed  against 
Montgomery 


Thus  did  those  two  Ixild  nobles  die, 

Wiiosc  courage  none  could  stain. 

An  English  archer  soon  perceived 
His  noble  lord  was  slain  : 

He  ba<l  a how  lient  inliis  Land, 

Made  of  a trusty  tree; 

An  arrow  of  a clotb-yard  length 
Unto  the  head  drew  be. 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  there 
So  right  liis  shaft  he  set ; 

The  gray-goose  wing  that  was  thereon 
In  his  heart’s  blood  was  wet** 

With  the  fall  of  tbeir  chiefs  and  leaders  the  contest  did  not 
conclude : the  battle  began  at  break  of  day  : Douglas  and 
Percy  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  the  afternoon ; but  squires 
and  grooms  carried  on  the  contention  till  the  sun  was  set;  and 
even  when  the  evening  bell  rung  it  was  scarcely  over.  ^ Of 
twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears,”  says  the  English  version  of 
the  ballad,  “ scarce  fifty-five  did  flee.”  Of  fifteen  hundred 
Scottish  spears,"  says  the  northern  edition,  “ went  home  but 
fifty-three."  So  both  nations  claim  the  victory ; but  iu  on 
older  copy  the  minstrel  leaves  it  undecided;  though  Froissart, 
in  the  account  which  he  drew  from  knights  of  both  lands, 
says  the  Scotch  were  the  conquerors.  On  both  sides  the  flower 
of  the  border  chivalry  was  engaged.  The  warlike  names  of 
Level,  Heron,  Widdrington,  Liddel,  RatclifTe,  and  Egeiton, 
w ere  sufierers  on  the  side  of  the  Percies  ; while  with  Douglas 
fell  Montgomery,  Scott,  Swinton,  Johnstone,  Maxwell,  and 
Stewart  of  Dalswinton.  The  pennon  and  spear  of  Percy  were 
carried  with  Montgomery’s  body  to  the  castle  of  Eglinton; 
and  it  is  said  that,  when  a late  duke  of  Northumberland  re- 
quested their  restoration,  the  earl  of  Eglinton  replied,  ^ There 
is  as  good  lea-land  here  as  on  Chevy  Chace — let  Percy  come 
and  take  them." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  vindicate  our  admiration  of  this 
ballad  by  quoting  the  praise  of  Sidney,  the  criticism  of  Ad- 
dison, or  tlie  commendation  of  Scott : there  are,  we  believe, 
few  memories  without  a portion  of  it:  we  have  beard  it  quoted 
by  the  dull  as  well  as  by  the  bright;  by  the  learned  as  well 
as  by  the  illiterate  ; nay,  we  once  heard  an  accomplished  lady 
sing  it  to  the  harp  while  the  greatest  genius  of  our  isle  since 
the  days  of  Milton  witnessed  its  beauty  by  his  tears.  Nor 
was  it  the  heroism  and  chivalry  of  the  liallad  which  called 
forth  such  testimony  : it  contains  bits  of  tenderness  which  our 
painters  as  well  as  our  poets  have  felt : — 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come. 

Their  husbands  to  bew’ail ; 

They  wash’d  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore, 

They  bore  with  them  away  ; 

And  kiss’d  them  dead  a thousand  times 
Ere  they  were  clad  in  clay.” 

Sir  Andblw  Barton. 

Let  us  turn  from  tiie  heroic  contest  on  land  to  tlie  no  less 
heroic  strife  at  sea  between  England  and  Scotland  : we  shall 
find  in  the  ballad  of  * Sir  Andrew  Barton  ' actions  as  chival- 
rous, a devotion  as  unswerving,  and  poetic  sentiment  os  bright 
and  lofty,  os  arc  exhibited  in  the  song  of  * Chevy  Chace.* 
The  battle  which  this  ballad  celebrates  was  fought  in  the  year 
1511,  between  a gallant  Scottish  mariner,  Sir  Andrew  Barton, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Howard  ami  Sir  Eilward  bis  broUier,  sons  to 
the  carl  of  Surrey,  nflerwards  duke  of  Norfolk.  Barton,  it 
appears,  having  sufl'ered  both  insult  and  loss  from  Ibe  Portu- 
guese, fitted  out  two  ships  of  war,  by  ]>ermission  of  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  to  make  reprisals,  and  sudi  was  his  success  that 
he  enriched  himself  and  became  the  terror  of  the  seas.  Under 
pretence  of  searching  fur  Portuguese  merchandise,  he  sto])ped 
and,  it  is  added,  pillaged,  some  of  the  8hi))s  of  England.  This 
so  cxas])era(ed  Surrey,  (hut  he  declared  at  tlie  English  council- 
board  tliat  (be  narrow  seas  should  not  be  so  infested  while  he 
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Iiad  an  estate  to  fumiali  a ship,  and  a sou  to  command  one. 
King  Henry  took  Surrey  at  his  word : two  sliips  were  fitted  out 
at  the  earl’s  expense,  and  sent  to  sea  under  the  command  of  Ins 
sons,  with  orders  to  intercept  atid  capture  Barton,  which  they 
were  not  the  less  willing  to  undertake,  knowing  that  his  shiijs 
were  richly  laden.  The  engagement  which  ensued  was  bloody 
and  obstinate,  and  of  long  duration ; but  the  fortune  of  the 
Howards  prevailed  : Barton  fell  fighting  valiantly  j his  ships 
were  carried  into  the  Thames  : tlie  wealth  obtained  was  large, 
and  Sir  Edward  Howard  was  soon  aftenvards  created  Admiral 
of  England.  This  act,  committed  in  the  time  of  peace, 
exasperated  the  Scots  : Henry,  to  pacify  them,  liberated  the 
crews,  and  offered  to  allow  the  aggrieved  parties  to  prosecute 
their  claims  of  restitution  in  the  English  courts  of  law. 

The  ballad  begins  by  saying  that  one  day,  as  King  Henry 
rode  out  on  the  side  of  the  Thames  to  take  the  air,  no  less  than 
fourscore  of  the  merchants  of  London  came  and  knelt  before 
him.  M elcome,  welcome,  rich  merchants  all,**  said  the 
king,  pleased  with  their  humility.  By  the  rood,  sire,’’  ex- 
claiined  the  whole  fourscore,  “we  are  not  rich  merchants; 
how  indeed  can  we  be  so,  since  a cruel  rover,  a proud  Scot, 
attacks  us,  as  we  sail,  and  robs  us  of  our  merchandise?”  The 
king  frowned  on  lord  and  merchant,  and  swore  by  the  true 
cross  that  he  thought  no  one  dared  to  do  his  land  such 
wrong : then,  fixing  his  eye  on  Howard,  he  added,  “ Have  I 
never  a lord  in  my  realm  who  will  fetch  that  proud  Scot  into 
my  presence ? * “I  will  attempt  it,  at  least,  my  liege,”  re- 
plied Howard.  “Thou!”  said  Henry;  “no,  no;  thou  art 
very  young,  and  yon  Scot  is  an  experienced  mariner.”  “ If 
I fail  to  conquer  him,”  replied  Howard,  I will  never  agaii 
appear  before  you.”  Go,  then/’  answered  Henry,  “ anc 
choose  two  of  my  best  ships,  and  man  them  with  my  ablea; 
mariners.’  Howard,  though  young,  selected  ships  and  sea- 
men with  the  skill  of  a veteran  : 


The  first  man  that  Lord  Howard  chose 
as  the  ablest  gunner  in  all  the  realm, 

Though  he  was  threescore  years  and  ten ; 

Good  Peter  Simon  was  his  name. 

Peter,  says  lie,  I must  to  the  sea. 

To  bring  home  a traitor  live  or  dead ; 

Before  all  gunners  I have  chosen  thee, 

Of  a hundred  gunners  to  be  the  head. 

If  you,  my  lord,  have  chosen  me, 

Of  a hundred  gunners  to  lake  the  head ; 

Then  hang  me  up  on  you  matnmast~tree 
If  I miss  my  mark  one  sliilliiig  bread. 

My  lord  then  chose  a bowman  rare, 

"V\  hose  active  bands  bad  gained  fame ; 

In  Yorkshire  was  this  geiiflemaii  borne. 

And  \V  illiam  Horseley  was  his  name.*’ 

This  Yorkshire  archer  bad  skill  equal  to  that  of  the  veteran 
gunner;  so  with  plenty  of  gunsand  pikes  and  good  yew-bows, 
and  able  crews  and  seaworthy  ships,  Howard  set  sail  on  this 
adventure.  He  was  but  sliort  way  gone  when  he  met  Henry 
Hunt,  a merchant  of  Newcastle,  who,  with  “ a heavy  heart 
and  a careful  mind,”  was  on  his  voyage  homeward.  “ Hast 
thou  seen  Andrew  Barton,*’  inquired  Howard,  “ or  canst  thou 
tell  me  aught  ot  him  ?*’  “ Ah,  but  too  well  can  I speak  of 

that  cruel  Scotch  rover,”  replied  Henry  Hunt;  “ he  met  me 
but  yesterday,  and  robbed  me  of  all  I possessed ; and  now  I 
go  to  lay  my  complaint  at  the  throne  of  King  Henry.”  “ Thou 
shalt  not  need,  man,’’  said  Howard  ; “ return  and  show  me 
Andrew  Barton,  and  for  every  sliilling  lost  I shall  give  thee 
three.  “ Ah,  ye  little  know  whom  ye  seek,**  answered  Henry 

**  i*  brass  within  and  steel  without, 

VV  iih  beams  on  his  top-castle  stiong, 

And  eighteen  pieces  of  ordinance 
He  curries  on  each  sifle  along. 

And  be  hath  a pinnace  dight ; 

St.  Andrew  s cross  that  is  his  guide — 

His  pinnace  beareth  nuiescore  men, 

-And  fifteen  cannons  on  each  side. 


Were  ye  twenty  ships  and  he  but  one, 

1 swear,  by  kirk  and  bower  and  hall, 

He  would  overcome  them  every  one, 

If  once  his  beams  they  do  downfal. 

This  is  cold  comfort,  said  my  lord, 

To  welcome  a stranger  thus  to  the  sea  ; 

But  1 11  bring  him  and  bis  ships  to  shore. 

Or  to  Scotland  he  shall  carry  me.” 

1 11  go  Avitli  you,  and  that  willingly,*’  said  the  stout  man 
of  Newcastle ; “ but  you  must  have  a gunner  skilful  enough 
to  sink  his  pinnace— you  must  not  allow  him  to  send  a man 
aloft  to  lower  his  boarding-beams— and  you  must  permit  me 
to  set  you  a glass  iu  which  his  ship  will  be  reflected,  be  it  day 
or  niglit.”  “ All  this  shall  be  as  you  wish,”  said  Howard, 
and  continued  on  his  course. 

“ The  merchant  set  my  lord  a glass, 

So  well  apparent  in  his  sight ; 

And  on  the  morrow  by  nine  o'clock 
He  sliow’d  bim  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  knight. 

His  hatch-board  it  was  gilt  with  gold, 

So  clearly  dight  it  dazzled  tlie  ee ; 

Now  by  my  faith,  Lord  Howard  says, 

This  is  a gallant  sight  to  see.** 

“ Take  in  your  pennons,”  said  Howard  to  his  men,  “ and 
put  up  a peeled  wiliow-wand,  and  let  us  look  like  merchants 
on  a voyage  of  profit.”  As  tliey  did  this  they  passed  Barton’s 
ship  witliout  notice  or  salute  : the  Scot  was  incensed.  Now, 
by  tile  rood,’  lie  exclaimed,  “ I have  ruled  the  sea  these 
full  three  years  and  more,  and  never  saw  churles  so  scant  of 
courtesy  before.  Go,”  he  said  to  the  captain  of  his  pinnace, 
“ fetch  yond  pedlers  back ; I swear  they  shall  be  all  hanged 
at  my  mainmast.”  Now  was  the  counsel  of  Henry  Hunt  of 
use  to  Lord  Howard  : the  first  broadside  from  tlie  pinnace 
having  struck  down  his  foremast  and  killed  fourteen  of  his 
men,  he  called  Simon  liis  gunner  and  threatened  to  hang  him 
if  he  failed  to  sink  the  pinnace  ; — 

“Simon  was  old,  but  his  heart  it  was  bold. 

His  ordinance  lie  laid  right  low  ; 

He  put  in  a chain  full  nine  yards  long, 

With  other  great  shot,  less  or  mo. 

And  he  let  go  his  great  gun-shot; 

So  well  he  settled  it  with  his  ee. 

The  first  sight  that  Sir  Andrew  saw 
Was  his  pinnace  sinking  in  tlie  sea.’’ 

When  Sir  Andrew  saw  this,  he  cried,  “ I will  fetch  yond 
pedlers  back  myself.”  “ Now  spread  your  peimoiis  and  beat 
your  drums,”  exclaimed  Lord  Howard,  “ and  let  the  Scot 
know  who  we  are.”  “ Fight  on,  my  gallant  men,”  said  Sir 
Andrew,  not  at  all  alarmed  ; “ this  is  the  high  admiral  of 
England  come  to  seek  me  on  the  sea.”  As  he  said  this  be 
was  assailed  on  both  sides;  threescore  of  his  men  fell  by  one 
shot  from  old  Simon,  and  fourscore  fell  by  another  from 
Henry  Hunt.  “ Ah!”  cried  he,  “ that  last  deadly  shot  came 
from  the  merchant  who  was  my  prisoner  but  yesterday.  Now, 
Gordon,  thou  wert  ever  good  and  true ; three  hundred  marks 
are  thine  to  go  aloft  and  let  my  beams  fall.”  Gordon  went 
aloft  iu  a moment,  but  as  “ he  swerved  the  mainmast-tiee” 
an  arrow  from  Horseley  ])ierced  his  brain,  and  he  fell  lifeless 
on  the  deck  ; Hamilton,  the  sister's  sou  of  Sir  Andrew,  went 
next  aloft,  but  as  he  began  to  sway  the  beams  another  shaft 
from  the  same  dread  archer  sent  him  the  same  way  as  Gordon. 
A sad  man  was  Sir  Andrew  when  he  saw  this.  “ Go,  fetcli  me 
my  armour  of  proof,”  he  exclaimed  ; “ I will  go  myself  and 
lower  tlie  beams.”  He  clothed  himself  in  his  armour  of  proof, 
and  brave  and  noble,  says  tlie  minstrel,  he  looked,  and  went 
aloft  duuntlessly.  “ Now,  Horseley,”  said  Lord  Howard,  “ I 
will  make  thee  a knight  if  Uiy  shot  is  good ; but  if  bad,  I will 
hang  thee.*’  “ Your  honour  shall  judge,”  whispered  the 
archer ; “ but  1 have  only  two  aiTows  left.” 

“ Sir  Andrew  he  did  swarve  the  tree, 

With  right  good  will  he  swarved  tiien  ; 

Right  on  his  breast  did  Horseley  hit, 

But  the  arrow  bounded  back  again. 
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Then  Horseley  spied  a privy  idacc, 

Widi  a perfect  eye,  in  a secret  part ; 

All  under  the  spole  of  his  right  arm 
He  smote  Sir  Andrew  to  the  heart. 

Fight  on,  my  men,  Sir  Andrew  says, 

A little  Tm  hurt,  hut  not  yet  slain ; 

ril  hut  lay  me  down  and  bleed  awhile, 

And  then  Til  rise  and  fight  again. 

Fight  on,  my  men,  Sir  Andrew  says. 

And  never  flinch  before  the  foe, 

And  stand  fast  by  St.  Andrew’s  cross 
Until  you  hear  my  whistle  blow. 

They  never  heard  his  whistle  blow, 

‘Which  made  their  hearts  wax  sore  adred  ; 

Then  Horseley  said,  Aboard,  my  lord, 

For  well  1 wot  Sir  Andrew’s  dead. 

They  boarded  then  his  noble  ship. 

They  boarded  it  with  might  and  main — 

Eighteen  score  Scots  alive  they  found. 

The  rest  were  either  maim’d  or  slain.” 

Howard  struck  off  Sir  Andrew’s  head,  saying,  Hadst  thou 
been  alive,  I must  not  have  looked  on  England  for  many  a 
day.” — When  King  Henry  saw  the  pale  face,  the  hollow  eyes, 
and  the  noble  countenance,  “ I would  give,”  he  said.  a 
thousand  marks  were  that  man  alive  as  he  is  dead.”  Henry 
Hunt  was  advanced ; Peter  Simon  received  five  hundred 
marks  j and  Horseley  was  knighted.  Such  was  the  end  of 
Sir  Andrew  Barton  : his  invention  of  letting  down  beams  from 
his  mainmast,  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  enemy,  has  perished 
with  him,  for  no  one  has  explained  it  scientifically  or  satisfac- 
torily. 

Kino  Henri*  and  tue  Miller  op  Mansfield. 

That  the  ballads  of  * Henry  the  Second  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield,’  and  ‘ Edward  the  Fourth  and  the  Tanner  of  Tam- 
worth,’  are  records  of  real  events  is  a belief  common  to  the 
shepherd,  the  husbandman,  and  the  mechanic,  if  not  coun- 
tenanced by  the  sti*ict  and  scrupulous  antiquary.  They  are 
true  to  the  character  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  characters 
of  the  two  monarchs ; they  are  remarkable  for  their  jolly 
liumour,  their  lively  manners,  and  hearty  and  homely  old 
English  feelings. 

To  Henry  II.,  one  of  the  best  and  most  generous  of  our 
monarchs,  many  romantic  adventures  are  ascribed : his  love 
passages  with  the  Fair  |,  Rosamond  employed  the  pens  of 
our  early  poets  j his  troubles,  occasioned  by  his  rebellious 
children,  have  called  down  the  sympathy  of  all  historians; 
wiiile  his  encounter  with  the  merry  Miller  of  Mansfield  not 
only  furnished  a theme  for  “ a metre  ballad-monger,”  but 
seems  to  have  supplied  Chaucer  with  a hint  for  his  inimitable 
story  of  the  ‘ Miller  of  Trompington.*  Percy,  indeed,  seeks 
the  original  of  the  ‘ Miller  of  Mansfield,*  in  ‘ John  the  Reeve,* 
a poem  on  an  adventure  between  Edward  I.  and  one  of 
bis  royal  bailiffs.  The  resemblance  is  strong,  but  ballad- 
makers  may  say  with  the  rural  proverb,  “ Like  is  a bad  mark 
among  your  neighbours’  sheep  it  is  impossible  to  settle  ori- 
ginality by  the  aid  of  resemblance.  The  story  was  popular, 
and  one  i>oet  reckoned  he  had  as  good  a riglit  to  it  as  another. 
The  ballad  is  very  old,  the  humour  genuine,  and  the  incidents 
diverting. 

King  Henry,  says  the  minstrel,  rode  on  a time  to  Slierwood 
to  hunt  the  hart  and  the  buck,  which  he  did  with  such  good- 
will that  he  left  all  hia  lords  far  behind,  and  lost  both  his  game 
and  hia  way  ; the  more  he  aought  for  a road,  the  more  astray 
lie  went 

**  \\  andering  thiia  wearily,  all  alone,  up  and  down, 

With  a rude  Miller  be  met  at  the  fast : 

Asking  the  ready  way  unto  fair  Nottingbam  ; 

Sir,  quoth  the  Miller,  I mean  not  to  jest, 

Yet  I think,  what  I tliink,  the  sooth  for  to  say, 

You  do  not  lightly  ride  out  of  your  way. 

■\Vby,  what  dost  lliou  think  me,  quolh  our  King  mcnily, 
Passing  thy  judgment  ujKm  inc  so  brief? 


Good  faith,  said  the  Miller,  I mean  not  to  flatter  tliee, 

I guess  thee  to  l>e  but  some  gentleman  thief : 

Stand  thee  back  in  the  dark,  and  light  not  ailown, 
lA*st  that  1 presently  crack  thy  knave’s  crown.” 

Tlie  king  smiled,  and  said,  I am  not  a thief,  hut  a true 
gentleman.  I liave  lost  my  way,  and  seek  for  a lodging.*'— 

Thou  a gentleman  !”  exclaimed  the  Miller;  “ why,  all  thy 
estate  hangs  on  tliy  back,  and  hast  not  one  penny  in  thy  purse. 
Yet  thou  mayest  l>e  a true  man;  and  if  thou  art,  I will  give 
thee  a lodging.’’ — “ A true  man,”  said  bis  majesty,  “ I ha\*e 
ever  been,  and  there's  my  hand  on  it.’* — “ Nay,  fxiend,’*  ob- 
served the  Miller,  **  I shake  no  hands  in  the  dark  ; 1 must 
know  thee  better  before  we  cross  palms : but,  come  on,  we  are 
now  close  at  my  house.”  At  the  house  the  king  soon  arrived ; 
it  smelled  strongly  of  puddings  seething  souse,  and  was 
full  of  smoke  ; yet  for  all  the  smoke  there  was  light  enough 
for  the  ^liller  to  peruse  the  monarch’s  face  by : — 

‘‘  I like  w’ell  thy  countenance,  thou  hast  an  honest  face; 
With  my  son  Richard  this  night  shalt  thou  lie; 

Quoth  his  wife,  By  my  troth  it  is  a handsome  youth, 

Yet  it  is  best,  husband,  to  deal  warilye. 

Art  thou  no  runaway,  prithee  youth  tell  ? 

Show  me  thy  passport,  and  all  shall  be  well.'*  * 

The  young  monarch  bowed  as  the  wife  urged  her  scruples. 

I am  but  a poor  courtier,”  he  said,  “ and  have  ridden  out  of  my 
way ; any  kindness  you  can  show  me  will  be  amply  requited.” 

“ Then  to  the  Miller  his  wife  whisper'd  secretly, 

Saying,  It  seemeth  this  youth's  of  good  kin. 

Both  by  his  apparel,  and  eke  by  his  manners; 

To  turn  him  out  certainly  were  a great  sin. 

Yea,  quoth  he,  you  may  see  he  hath  some  grace, 

When  he  doth  speak  to  his  betters  in  place.” 

The  wife  then  said  to  King  Henry — “ Young  man,  thou 
art  welcome ; and  as  thou  art  welcome,  thy  lodging  shall  be 
of  the  best ; I will  give  fresh  straw  to  thy  bed,  and  spread 
good  brown  hempen  sheets  upon  it.’’ 

Then  to  their  supper  were  they  set  orderlye, 

With  hot  bag-puddings  and  good  apple-pres, 

Nappy  ale,  good  and  stale,  in  a brown  bowl, 

Which  did  about  the  board  merrylye  trowl.” 

‘‘  I drink  to  thee,  good  fellow,  and  to  all  who  are  ruled  by 
petticoats,  wherever  they  be,’*  said  the  Miller,  taking  an 
enormous  pull  at  tlie  bowl : And  I pledge  thee  faithfully, 

host,”  replied  the  king,  “ and  thank  thee  for  tins  welcome ; 
but  let  me  mind' manners  and  drink  to  thy  son.” — “ Prithee, 
friend,”  said  Richard,  talk  less  and  drink  more;  you  detain 
the  bowl.”  The  good  ale  opened  more  fully  the  social  Miller's 
heart 

“ Wife,  quolh  the  ^liller,  fetch  me  forth  Lightfoot, 

And  of  his  sweetness  a little  we  *11  taste. 

A fair  venison-pasty  brought  she  out  presently : 

Eat,  quoth  the  Miller;  but,  mind  me,  no  waste! 

Here's  dainty  Lightfoot,  in  faith,  said  the  King, 

I never  before  ate  of  so  dainty  a tiling.” 

**  It  is  no  dainty  at  all  here,  sir,”  said  Richard,  the  son, 
“ we  eat  of  it  every  day!” — “ Indeed!”  answered  ibe  king; 

and  in  what  town  may  it  be  bought?” — Bought!’*  ex- 
claimed the  other;  “ why  we  never  pay  a penny  for  it ; we  find 
it  running  beside  us  in  merry  Sherwood.*’ 

“ Then  I think,  said  our  King,  that  it  is  venison. 

Each  fool,  quolh  Richard,  full  well  may  know  that ; 
Never  are  we  without  two  ot  three  in  the  house. 

Very  well  fleshed  and  excellent  fat ; 

But  prithee  say  nothing  wherever  thou  go ; 

We  would  not  for  two-pence  the  king  should  it  know.” 

“ Doubt  me  not,**'  rcjilicd  Henry,  “ the  king  sh.-ill  never 
know  more  on  it  for  me  ;*'  and  after  a mighty  draught  of  that 
provincial  compound  of  ale  and  wine  called  lamb’s-wool,  his 
majesty  went  to  repose  on  liis  fresh  straw  and  slieets  of  brown 
hemp.  His  courtiers,  who  had  lost  him  at  night,  found  him  in 
the  morning  at  tlie  Millers  door  ready  to  mount  and  begone. 
They  tlroppcd  on  llieir  knees  and  called  him  Sire,**  which 
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made  the  Miller’a  heart  start — he  thought  at  once  of  his  rough 
welcome,  the  perilous  secret  of  the  venison-pasty,  and  of  the 
gallows. 

The  King,  perceiving  him  fearfully  trembling, 

Drew  forth  his  sword,  but  notliing  he  sed ; 

The  Miller  down  did  fall,  crying  before  them  all, 
Doubting  the  King  would  have  cut  off  his  head. 

But  he,  his  courtesie  for  to  requite, 

Gave  him  great  living,  and  dubb'd  him  a knight.’’ 

When  King  Henry  reached  Westminster,  and  with  his  cour- 
tiers talked  overall  their  sports  and  pastimes,  he  declared  that 
the  Miller  of  Munstield’s  sport  was  the  best,  and  vowed  that 
he  should  not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  him  with  his  wife  and 
son  to  court.  No  sooner  had  the  messenger  delivered  the 
royal  order  than  the  Miller  exclaimed,  “ 1 don’t  understand 
the  jest;  what  are  we  to  do  at  court V* — “ To  be  hanged  at 
least,”  said  tlie  comforter  Richard,  remembering  his  own  tattle 
in  tlie  matter  of  Lightfoot.  “ Not  so,  indeed,”  replied  the 
messenger ; “ the  king  loves  you,  and  provides  a great  feast 
for  your  sake.” 

“ Then,  said  the  Miller,  by  my  troth,  messenger, 

Thou  hast  contented  my  worship  full  well ; 

Hold,  here  are  three  farthings  to  quit  thy  gentleness 
For  these  happy  tidings  which  thou  dost  tell. 

Let  me  see;  hear  thou  me;  tell  to  our  king 
We  ’ll  wait  on  his  mastership  in  everything.” 

No  sooner  was  the  royal  messenger  gone  tlian  the  Miller  and 
his  household  began  to  meditate  on  the  expense  as  well  as  equijj- 
meut  suitable  for  this  journey  and  visit.  ‘‘  Here  come  outlay 
and  charges  indeed,”  exclaimed  the  Miller;  “ but  we  must 
appear  with  dignity,  though  all  we  have  gathered  should  go : 
we  have  need  of  new  garments,  of  horses,  and  servant-men,  of 
bridles  and  saddles;  this  will  be  a salt  matter.”  The  wit  of 
his  lady  came  to  the  help  of  the  new-made  knight  of  Mans- 
field 

“ Tush,  Sir  John,  quoth  his  wife,  why  should  you  fret  or 
frown  ? 

You  shall  ne’er  be  at  no  charges  for  me, 

For  I will  turn  and  trim  up  my  old  russet  gown, 

With  everything  else  as  fine  as  may  be : 

And  on  our  mill-horses  swift  we  will  ride, 

With  pillows  and  pannels  as  we  shall  provide. 

In  this  most  stately  sort  rode  they  unto  the  court, 

Their  jolly  son  Richard  rode  foremost  of  all, 

Who  set  up,  for  good  hap,  a cock  s feather  in  his  cap, 

And  so  they  jetted  down  to  the  King's  hall; 

The  merry  old  Miller  with  hands  on  his  side. 

His  wife,  like  Maid  Marian,  did  mince  at  that  tide.” 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Miller  and  his  house- 
hold played  off  on  this  visit  a little  of  the  art  and  wit  of  tlie 
clouted  shoe — appearing  before  Henry  and  bis  courtiers  iu 
rough  country  trim,  abating  no  jot  of  rustic  manners  or  dress. 
The  contrast  was  to  his  majesty's  liking,  and  the  game  was 
kept  up  with  much  spirit.  “ Welcome,  Sir  Knight,”  said  the 
King  courteously,  “ and  welcome  to  your  gay  lady ; and  wel- 
come to  thee,  too,  young  squire.” — “ A bols  on  you  ; and  do 
you  know  me?”  said  Richard.  “ How  should  I forget  thee?  ’ 
replied  his  majesty,  gravely,  “ for  tliou  wert  my  bedfellow, 
well  I wot.’’ — “ Ay  !”  answered  Dick,  “and  by  this  token  thou 
didst  air  tlie  sheets  royally.” — “ Ah  I knave,”  said  the  Knight 
of  Mansfield,  “ thou  hast  no  more  manners  than  — ” The 
coming  of  the  queen  interrupted  this  discourse  ; she  spoke 
kindly  and  graciously,  and  gravely  enjoyed  tiie  embarrassment 
of  the  Miller's  dame,  who  stood  as  stiff  before  her  os  the  queen 
of  spades,  while  she  dropped  a courtesy  at  every  word.  The 
dinner-scene  was  the  crowning  glory  of  this  visit;  Uie  Miller 
ate  all  and  drank  all  that  was  offered,  wine,  ale,  and  beer, 
without  a word  : he  spoke  at  last 

“ Quoth  Sir  John  Cockle,  I’ll  pledge  you  a pottle, 

Here  it  the  best  ale  in  Nutfinghamshire. 

Aha,  said  tlic  King,  now  1 think  of  a thing. 

Some  of  your  Lightfoot  I would  we  liad  here. 

Hoi  ho!  quoth  Richard,  full  well  I may  say  it, 

'T  is  knavery  to  eat  it  and  then  to  betray  it.” 


“ Thou  sayest  true,  Richard,”  said  the  King;  “ but  be  not 
angry ; let  us  have  a cup  of  wine  together.’* — Stay  till  I have 
dined ; stay  till  I Imve  dined,”  exclaimed  the  Miller’s  son ; 
“ I make  but  small  way  among  these  twatling  dishes  of  thine  ; 
a black  pudding  were  worth  them  all.” — “ Ay,  marry  would 
it,  man,”  replied  the  monarch,  remembering  his  hearty  supper 
at  the  Millers  house;  “ and  I wish  we  had  one  here." — “ I 
have  one,"  said  Dick,  pulling  a large  pudding  out  from  his 
huge  hose,  to  the  great  increase  of  merriment  at  the  royal 
table.  The  King,  observing  the  young  rustic  to  be  a vigorous 
I lout,  said,  “ If  thou  wishest  to  wed,  look  round  among  my 
! ladies  there,  and  choose  thee  a wife."  Dick  surveyed  with 
j some  disdain  the  plumed  groups  of  mincing  and  bridling 
I madams,  and  exclaimed,  “ Why,  my  own  love,  Jugg  Grum- 
j ball,  with  the  red  head,  is  worth  them  all !" 

I “ Then  Sir  John  Cockle  the  King  called  unto  him, 

; And  of  merry  Sherwood  made  him  o’erseer, 

I And  gave  l»im  out  of  hand  three  hundred  pound  yearly. 

Take  heed  now  you  steal  no  more  of  my  deer ; 

And  once  a quarter  let’s  here  have  your  view ; 

And  now,  Sir  John  Cockle,  I bid  you  adieu.” 

Kinu  Edward  and  the  Tanner  ok  Tamworth. 

The  ballad  of  ‘ King  Edward  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth’ 
was  long  in  high  fame  with  our  ancestors.  It  exhibits  not  only 
the  free  manners  of  the  people,  but  contains  a clever  specimen 
of  their  oblique  humour,  their  mingled  seriousness  and  drollery, 
and  their  love  of  jests  approaching  to  the  practical.  The  King 
acquits  himself  as  well  iu  the  war  of  words  as  he  did  when  he 
battled  for  his  crown ; and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Tanner 
is  all  but  his  match  : his  rough  tumble  from  the  monarch’s 
horse  is  but  an  acquittal  for  his  saucy  wit  in  telling  the  King 
that  his  best  way  was  by  the  next  gibbet.  The  ballad  is  alluded 
to  by  several  of  our  early  writers,  and  quoted  as  a signal  instance 
of  a drolling  quaint  humour  common  to  the  peasantry:  the  litle 
of  the  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  of  itself  curious — ‘ A 
merrie,  pleasant,  and  delectable  History  between  King  Edward 
the  Fourth  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth;’  London,  1595.  ~ 

The  poem  begins  in  the  usual  way  of  minstrel  stories.  In 
the  summer,  when  leaves  are  green  and  tlie  air  pleasant,  King 
Edward  took  with  him  hawk  and  horn,  and  hound  and  bow, 
and  also  a supply  of  courtiers,  and  went  to  rouse  the  deer  of 
Drayton  Basset: — 

“And  he  had  ridden  o'er  dale  and  down 
By  eight  o’clock  in  the  day. 

When  he  was  ware  of  a bold  Tanner 
Come  riding  along  the  way. 

A fair  russet  coat  the  Tanner  had  on, 

Fast  button’d  below  his  dun ; 

And  under  him  a good  cow-liide. 

And  a mare  of  four  shillin.” 

“ Now  one  and  all  of  you,”  said  the  King  to  his  train,  “stay 
under  the  green  wood,  till  I bold  some-talk  with  yond  fellow 
who  riiles  so  boldly.” 

“ God  speed  thee,  God  speed  lliee,  said  our  King, 

Thou  art  welcome,  sir,  said  he  ; 

I'he  readiest  way  to  Drayton  Basset 
I pray  thee  show  to  me. 

To  Drayton  Basset  wouldst  thou  go, 

Fro’  the  place  where  (hou  dost  stand, 

The  next  pair  of  gallows  thou  comest  unto, 

Turn  iu  on  thy  right  hand." 

“ Nay,  that  is  an  unready  road,"  replied  tlie  King,  “ and  I 
see  thou  dost  but  jest;  pray  tell  me  the  nearest  way;  and,  now 
I think  upon  it,  thou  mayest  as  well  go  with  me  and  show  it." 
“ Show  it!"  exclaimed  the  Tanner;  “away,  with  a vengeance; 
art  out  of  thy  wits?  dost  not  know  that  I have  ridden  all  day 
on  my  mare  Brocke,  and  that  I am  fasting  yet?" — 

“ Go  with  me  down  to  Drayton  Basset, 

No  dainties  we  will  spare; 

All  day  shall  thou  eat  and  drink  of  ihp  l>cst, 

And  I will  pay  thy  fare. 
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Grannercy  for  nothing,  tlie  Taimcr  replied, 

Thou  paveat  no  fare  of  mine ; 

I trow  I’ve'more  nobles  in  my  purse 
Than  thou  Imst  pence  in  thine.  * 

God  give  you  joy  of  them,  said  the  King, 

And  send  them  well  to  prief ; 

The  Tanner  would  fain  have  been  away, 

He  weened  he  was  with  a thief.*’ 

Tins  suspicion  no  sooner  crossed  the  Tanners  brain  than  he 
turned  to  the  King  and  inquired,  “ Come,  now,  fine  fellow,  tell 
me  what  thou  art  ? ^Vhy,  the  clothes  on  thy  back  are  fit  for  a 
lord ; I doubt  thee  much,  I promise  thee.” 

“ I never  stole  them,  quoth  our  King, 

I tell  you,  sir,  by  the  rood ; 

Then  thou  playest  as  many  an  unthrift  doth, 

And  stands  in  midst  of  thy  good. 

What  tidings  bear  you,  inquired  the  King, 

As  you  ride  far  and  near  ? 

I hear  no  tidings,  sir,  by  the  mass, 

But  that  cow-hides  are  dear. 

• Cow-hides!  cow-hides!  what  things  are  those ? 

I marvel  what  they  be ! 

Why,  art  thou  a fool?  the  Tanner  replied; 

I carry  one  under  me.” 

The  King  inwardly  smiled  as  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  banner's 
unsavoury  saddle,  and  said,  I pray  thee,  tell  me  what  craft 
thou  art  of?”  “I  am  a tanner,  man,”  replied  the  other; 
“ what  may  your  trade  be  ?”  “ Even  a poor  courtier,”  an- 

swered Edward ; a poor  courtier,  and  out  of  place,  who  fain 
would  learn  an  honest  trade  ; wilt  thou  take  me  as  an  appren- 
tice?” “ Nay,  Heaven  above  keep  me  from  such  a ^prentice,” 
said  the  Tanner;  “ thou  wouldst  spend  more  than  all  thy  win- 
nings, by  at  least  forty  shillings  a year — 

Yet  one  thing  would  I,  said  our  King, 

If  thou  wilt  not  seem  strange  ; 

Though  my  horse  be  better  than  thy  mare, 

Yet  with  thee  I fain  would  change. 

Why,  if  with  me  thou  fain  would  change, 

As  change  full  well  may  we, 

By  the  faith  of  my  body,  thou  proud  fellow, 

1 will  have  some  boot  of  thee. 

For,  sir,  my  Brocke  is  gentle  and  mild, 

And  softly  will  she  fare ; 

Thy  horse  is  unruly  and  wild,  I wis, 

Aye  stepping  here  and 

“ Well,  what  boot  dost  thou  ask  ?*’  inquired  the  King. 
“ Oh,  little,  a mere  trifle,”  said  the  Tanner ; only  a gold 
noble.”  “ Here  are  twenty  silver  groats,  and  that  is  as  good,” 
answered  Edward,  “as  a gold  noble.”  “Ha!  I could  have 
sworn,”  said  the  Tanner,  “ thou  wert  not  worth  a single  penny; 
but  hark  ye!  though  thou  hast  got  Brocke,  my  mare,  thou 
shalt  not  liave  my  cow-hide.”  “ Keep  it,  man,”  replied  the 
monarch,  “ I would  not  sit  on  a thing  so  foul.” 

“ The  Tanner  he  took  his  good  cow-hide 
That  of  the  cow  was  hilt, 

And  threw  it  tipou  the  king's  saddle 
That  was  so  fairlie  gilt. 

Now  help  me  up,  tliou  fine  fellow, 

*T  is  time  that  1 were  gone ; 

When  I come  home  to  Gillian,  my  wife, 

She  11  say  I am  a gcntlemon.” 

The  good-natured  monarch  took  his  subject  by  the  leg  to 
give  him  a lift.  The  lanncr,  glad  at  having  twenty  silver 
groats  in  his  ])ockct,  and  a better  horse  than  Brocke,  his  marc, 
under  him,  took  his  scat  gaily,  yet  marvelling  whether  the 
&tirru{)s  were  gold  or  brass,  and  started  for  home ; but  oil  lliis 
he  had  neglected  to  consult  his  horse: — 

“ For  when  the  steed  saw  the  cow's  toil  wag, 

And  eke  the  black  cow-bom, 

He  stamp  d and  stared,  and  away  he  ran, 

As  die  devil  had  him  bom. 

The  Tanner  he  pull  d,  the  Tanner  he  swet, 

And  held  by  the  pommel  fast ; 

At  length  die  Tanner  came  tumbling  down, 

His  neck  he  well  nigh  brast.” 


“ I’ake  thy  horse,  with  a vengeance,”  cried  the  Tanner,  ris- 
ing uneasily  ; “such  a wild  devil  shall  not  abide  with  me.” 
“ Well,”  replied  Edward,  “if  thou  wilt  cliange,  as  change  we 
may  if  we  choose,  by  my  faidi,  my  jolly  Tanner,  I must  hare 
some  boot  to  the  bargain.”  “Boot!*  exclaimed  the  other, 
“ what  boot  dost  thou  ask  f ’ “ Neither  pence  nor  halfpence,'* 

was  the  reply,  “ but  twenty  good  |>ourjdi.*'  “ Be  reasonable, 
man,  for  once,”  said  the  Tanner ; “ I had  twenty  groats  out  of 
thy  purse,  here*s  twenty  out  of  mine,  and  I hare  one  yet  left, 
which  I would  willingly  lay  out  in  wine  on  thee  at  the  next 
change-house.” 

“ The  King  set  a bugle-bom  to  his  mouth, 

And  blew  both  loud  and  thrill; 

And  soon  came  lords,  and  soon  came  knights. 

Fast  riding  over  the  hill. 

Now  out  and  alas,  the  Tanner  he  cried, 

That  ever  I saw  this  rlay  ; 

Tliou  art  a strong  thief,  yond  come  thy  fellows 
To  take  my  cow-hide  away. 

They  are  no  thieves,  the  King  replied, 

I swear  so  mote  I thee ; 

But  they  are  all  lords  of  this  north  land, 

Come  hither  to  hunt  with  me.” 

Wide  stared  the  eyes  of  the  Tanner,  and  his  heart  throbbed 
in  alarm,  when  he  saw  all  the  courtiers  and  lords  come  crowd- 
ing in  and  fall  on  their  knees  to  one  whom  he  bad  used  so 
saucily : he  wished  himself  elsewhere. 

A collar,  a collar  here,  said  our  King, 

A collar,  he  loud  g’an  cry; 

The  Tanner  would  lever  than  twenty  pound 
He  had  not  befen  so  nigh. 

A collar,  a collar,  the  Tanner  he  said, 

I trow  it  will  breed  sorrow ; 

After  a collar  there  cometh  a halter, 

And  I shall  be  bang'd  to-morrow.” 

“ I mean  thee  no  such  exaltation,”  said  the  Ring ; “ I shall 
only  make  thee  an  esquire ; one  of  the  best  in  all  this  north 
country,  for  1 bestow  Plympton  Park  with  all  its  tenements  on 
thee,  with  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  maintain  thy  good 
cow-hide.*’ 

“ Gramercy,  my  liege,  the  Tanner  replied. 

And  I swear  by  sun  and  moon 

That,  when  thou  comest  to  merry  Tamworth, 

Leather  shall  clout  thy  sboon !” 

Thus  ends  the  merry  story  of  the  * King  and  the  Tanner  of 
Tamworth;*  and  though  we  have  store  of  adventures,  such  as 
‘ Henry  VIII.  and  the  Cobbler,’  ‘James  I.  and  the  Tinker,* 
‘ William  III.  and  the  Forester,*  we  shall  conclude  these  regal 
rhymes  once  and  away. 

Lord  W illoughby. 

We  turn  from  royal  or  rustic  drolleries  at  home  to  heroic 
actions  abroad ; nor  shall  we  find  higher  or  happier  imtances 
of  England’s  fortitude  and  daring  than  in  the  once  popular 
ballads  of  ‘ Lord  Willoughby'  and  ‘ Mary  .\mbree,*  both  of 
which  picture  real  characters  and  chronicle  true  events.  Pe- 
regrine Bertie,  Lord  Willoughby,  lived  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  distinguished  for  his  liandsome  person,  his  skill 
with  the  sword,  his  liravery  in  war,  and  his  utter  scorn  of  that 
creeping  obsequiousness  by  which  inferior  men  rose  at  court. 
He  slighted  great  courtiers,  paid  little  attention  to  the  queen, 

! and  rejoiced,  it  is  said,  when  sent  to  tlic  Low  Country  wars, 

1 where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  siege  of  Zutphen  : 
he  also  commanded  the  English  auxiliaries  on  the  recal  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  worsted  the  Spaniards  in  various  hardy 
and  heady  encounters.  On  one  of  these  exploits  the  ballad  is 
founded  ; it  has  always  been  a favourite  with  the  people,  from 
its  triumphing  over  the  Spaniards,  and  its  encomiums  on  the 
unyielding  valour  of  the  English.  Ix>rd  Willoughby  died  in 
1601 : one  of  his  captains  and  comrades  was  Sir  John  Norris, 
who,  with  a thousand  men,  forced  his  way  for  three  miles 
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through  the  ^?hole  Spanish  army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma  ; it  was  the  age  of  heroism. 

The  old  ballad-maker  detains  his  reader  with  no  exordium  ; 
he  rushes  into  action  at  once;— 

The  fifteenth  day  of  July, 

W ith  glistering  spear  and  shield, 

A famous  fight  in  Flanders 
Was  foughten  in  the  field. 

The  most  courageous  officers 
Were  English  captains  three  j 
But  the  bravest  man  in  battle 
Was  brave  Lord  Willoughbee.** 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  say  that  tlie  two  other  officers  were 
Captain  Norris  and  Captain  Turner,  names  well  known  in  the 
wars  of  those  times ; and  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  high  station 
which  the  minstrel  claims  for  Englisli  bravery  to  forget  that 
the  Islanders  were  but  fifteen  hundred  to  fourteen  thousand; 
bows  were  then  mixed  with  muskets,  and  the  skill  and  strength 
of  the  English  rendered  them  effective  weapons. 

**  Stand  to  it,  noble  pikemen, 

And  look  you  round  about ; 

And  shoot  you  right,  you  bowmen, 

And  we  will  keep  them  out. 

Youmusquet  and  calliver  men, 

Do  you  prove  true  to  me  : 
ril  be  the  foremost  man  in  fight, 

Says  brave  Lord  Willoughby.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  English  pikemen  fronted  the  Spa- 
niards,  while  over  their  heads  the  musketeers  and  bowmen  se- 
curely plied  their  different  and  deadly  weapons. 

For  seven  hours,  to  all  meirs  view, 

This  fight  endured  sore ; 

Until  our  men  so  feeble  grew 
That  they  could  fight  no  more; 

And  then  upon  dead  horses 
Full  savourly  they  ate, 

And  drank  the  puddle-water, — 

They  could  no  better  get.” 

Thus  refreshed,  though  not  with  dainties,  and  cheered,  not 
with  hopes  of  escape,  but  of  victory,  and  strengthened  in  mind 
by  prayer,  they  started  up  and  renewed  the  battle  with  a 
courage  which  surprised  as  well  os  daunted  their  enemies : — 

“ The  sharp  steel-pointed  arrows 
And  bullets  they  did  fly ; 

Then  did  our  gallant  soldiers 
Charge  on  most  furiously, 

Which  made  the  Spaniards  waver ;' 

Tlicy  thought  it  best  to  flee, 

They  fear’d  the  stout  behaviour 
Of  brave  Lord  Willoughby." 

On  seeing  this,  the  Spanish  general  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Let  us  be- 
gone ; we  shall  be  ruined,  horse  and  foot,  if  wc  stay ; these 
men  are  commanded  by  Jx>rd  Willoughby,  a soldier  so  true 
and  fierce,  that  he  would  not  yield  an  inch  of  ground  were  all 
the  devils  to  charge  him.” 

“ And  thus  the  fearful  enemy 
Was  quickly  put  to  flight ; 

Our  men  pursued  courageously, 

And  caught  their  forces  quite. 

But  at  the  last  they  gave  a shout, 

Which  echoed  through  the  sky  ; 

God  and  St.  George  for  England, 

The  conquerors  did  cry." 

When  the  news  of  this  victory  reached  England,  and  was 
told  at  court,  “What!”  said  Queen  Elizabeth,  “ is  this  the 
handsome  Lord  Willoughby?  Why,  he  is  as  brave  as  he  is 
handsome ; and  no  wonder  that  I loved  and  esteemed  him. 
He  has  achieved  nobler  deeds  than  any  lord  of  honour  and  an- 
cestry about  my  court:  he  shall  not  go  unrewarded;  neither 
shall  1 forget  my  humbler  subjects  who  were  with  him  — 

“ To  the  soldiers  tliat  were  maimed 
And  wounded  in  the  fray 
The  queen  allowed  a pension 
Of  fifteen  pence  a-day  : 


And  from  all  costs  and  charges 
She  quit  and  set  them  free ; 

And  this  she  dhl  all  for  the  sake 
Of  brave  Lord  W'illoughby.” 

Nor  was  this  all : the  praise  of  tlie  queen  was  echoed  by  the 
whole  nation,  and  tended  greatly  to  prepare  and  strengthen 
their  spirit  for  the  approaching  encounter  with  the  Armada, 
which,  in  15S5,  the  period  of  this  battle,  was  in  preparation. 
It  was  a national  boast  that  one  Englishman  could  beat  three 
Frenchmen  : the  writer  of  this  ballad  alludes  to  the  sentiment 
in  the  usual  tone  of  minstrel  exaggeration : 

“ Then  courage,  noble  Englishmen, 

And  never  be  dismay’d; 

If  that  we  be  but  one  to  ten, 

We  will  not  be  afraid 

To  figlit  with  foreign  enemies. 

And  set  our  nation  free. 

And  thus  I end  the  bloody  bout 
Of  brave  Lord  Willoughby.” 

The  nobleness  of  Lord  Willoughby’s  nature  was  equal  to 
his  courage : when  told  that  his  fine  looks  and  skill  in  all 
manly  and  chivalrous  exercises  would  make  him  acceptable  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  help  him  to  preferment,  he  briefly  an- 
swered, “I  am  none  of  the  Reptilia."  This  sarcastic  saying, 
which  oflended  the  queen,  is  recorded  by  Naunton. 

Mary  Ambree. 

The  ballad  of  ‘Mary  Ambree’ records  the  exploits  of  an 
obscure  woman,  who,  like  the  Maid  of  Saragossa,  inspired  more 
by  a desire  of  avenging  her  lover’s  death  than  by  a love  of 
country,  performed  deeds  worthy  of  the  most  renowned  chiefs  of 
the  days  of  chivalry.  She  was  not  only  brave — she  was  also 
a skilful  soldier;  wise,  sagacious,  and  full  of  resources;  and, 
moreover,  possessed  the  art  common  to  all  great  leaders,  of  in- 
fusing her  own  soul  into  those  she  commanded.  Mary  Ambree, 
though  neglected  by  our  historians,  has  not  been  forgotten  by 
our  poets;  she  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  act  of  Fletcher’s 
* Scortifnl  Lady  : ’ Ben  Jonson  introduces  her  name  often,  and 
calls  any  remarkable  dame  Mary  Ambree:  in  his  ‘Masque 
of  the  Fortunate  Isles'  he  quotes  the  ballad,  which  he  seems  to 
have  had  by  heart : — , 

“ Mary  Ambree, 

Who  marched  so  free 
To  the  siege  of  Gaunt, 

And  death  could  not  daunt, 

As  the  ballad  doth  vaunt.’’ 

This  ballad  was  printed  by  Percy  from  a black-letter  copy 
in  the  Pepys  Collection,  and  improved  from  the  celebrated 
‘ folio’  in  his  own  possession,  where  it  was  inserted  under  the 
following  title : ‘ The  Valorous  Acta  performed  at  Ghent  by 
the  brave  bonnie  lass  Mary  Ambree,  who,  in  revenge  of  her 
lover’s  death,  did  play  her  part  most  gallantly.  The  tune  is 
the  Blind  Beggar.’  The  rhymer  who  composed  the  ballad 
rushes  into  his  subject  at  once,  as  Mary’s  soldiers  rushed  into 
battle  : — 

“ When  captains  courageous,  whom  deatli  could  not  daunt. 
Did  march  to  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Gaunt, 

They  muster'd  their  soldiers  by  two  and  by  three, 

And  the  foremost  in  battle  was  Mary  Ambree."^ 

As  they  advanced  to  tlie  walls,  Sir  John  Major,  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  the  lover  of  Mary,  was  slain  in  her  sight;  and 
slain,  it  is  said,  by  treachery  : this  so  touched  her  spirit,  that 
she  vowed  to  revenge  him,  and  his  soldiers  were  ready  to  act  os 
she  commanded.  The  arming  of  this  valiant  lass  in  the  midst 
of  the  army  would,  in  skilful  hands,  make  a fine  national 
picture : — 

“ She  clothed  herself  from  the  top  to  the  toe, 

In  hurt' of  the  bravest  most  seemly  to  show; 

A fair  shirt  of  mail  then  slipped  on  she ; 

Was  not  this  a brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  ? 
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A lielmet  of  proof  she  siraight  did  provide, 

A strong?  iirniiiige  sword  she  girt  liy  lier  side; 

On  her  himd  a goodly  fair  gauntlet  put  she  : 

AVas  not  this  a brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambrec? 

Tlieii  took  she  her  sword  and  target  in  hand, 

Ridding  all  the  undaunted  to  be  of  her  baml ; 

To  wait  on  her  person  a tliousand  came  free; 

Was  not  this  a brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  ?” 

“Now,”  said  she  to  her  men,  “you  are  valiant  and  you  are 
bold,  so  follow  me:  1 will  ever  be  foremost,  conducting  you 
to  victory  and  vengeance.”  On  this  all  the  soldiers  shouted, 
“We  will  follow;  you  become  a warrior  s dress  well,  and 
your  heart  agrees  witli  your  weapons : lead  on.” 

“ She  cheered  her  soldiers,  then  lighting  for  life. 

With  ancient  and  standard,  with  drum  and  with  fife; 

Witli  brave  clanging  trumpets  that  sounded  so  free : 

W’’as  not  this  a brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree? 

Before  I will  see  the  worst  of  you  all 
To  come  into  danger  of  death  or  of  thrall, 

This  hand  and  this  life  I will  venture  them  free  : 

W'as  she  not  a brave  bounylass,  Mary  Ambree?” 

This  battle  took  place  at  the  gates  of  Ghent,  in  the  year 
15S4  : the  place  was  defended  by  Alexander  Prince  of  Parma, 
at  the  head  of  some  veteran  Spaniards,  against  whom  the  Eng- 
lish auxiliaries  threw  themselves  with  their  usual  impetuosity, 
but  not  with  their  usual  success : — 

“ She  led  up  her  soldiers  in  battle  airay, 

’Gainst  three  times  tlieir  number,  by  break  of  the  day; 
Seven  hours  in  hot  skirmish  continued  she : 

W^’as  not  this  a brave  bonny  lass,  MaryjAmbree  ? 

She  filled  the  skies  with  the  smoke  of  her  shot, 

And  her  enemies’  bodies  with  bullets  so  hot ; 

For  one  of  her  own  men  a score  killed  she  : 

W'as  not  this  a brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  ? ” 

It  seems,  however,  that  one  of  her  soldiers  disliked  this 
rough  service  : a gunner  contrived  to  explode  the  powder  and 
dispose  of  the  balls  belonging  to  the  ordnance,  with  which  she 
bad  hoped  to  capture  the  place ; his  guilt  was  so  apparent,  and 
her  indignation  so  high,  that 

“ Straight  witli  her  keen  weapon  she  slash’d  him  in  three.” 

Though  foiled  and  betrayed,  she  did  not  despair : she  re- 
treated from  Ghent  in  the  most  perfect  order,  repelling  every 
attack  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  throwing  herself  into  a castle,  pre- 
pared for  defence  with  the  same  skill  and  courage  sheexliibiteil 
in  her  attack. 

“ Her  foes  they  beset  her  on  every  side, 

All  thinking  close  siege  she  could  never  abide; 

To  beat  down  her  castle  they  did  all  decree, 

But  stoutly  defied  them  brave  Mary  Ambree. 

For,  taking  her  sword  and  her  target  in  hand, 

And  mounting  the  walls,  all  undaunted  did  stand ; 

There  daring  their  captains  to  match  any  three  ; 

O,  what  a brave  captain  w'as  Mary  Ambree !” 

The  Spanish  officers,  without  knowing  her  sex,  admired  her 
valour,  and,  reluctant  to  subject  so  gallant  a soldier  to  the  lia- 
zard  of  storming  the  walls,  which  it  seems  they  had  breached, 
they  offered  to  ransom  herself  and  licr  little  garrison  on  mo- 
derate terms,  threatening  at  tlic  same  time,  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  spare  no  lives,  but  put  all  to  the  sword  : Mary  smiled  os  she 
addressed  them : — 

“ \ c captains  courageous,  of  valour  so  bold, 

W'hom  think  you  before  you  now  you  do  behold? 

A knight,  sir,  of  England,  and  captain  so  free, 

W ho  shortly  is  destined  our  prisoner  to  be. 

No  captain  of  England  behold  in  your  sight; 

1 wo  breasts  in  my  bosom,  and  tlierefore  no  knight. 

No  knight,  sirs,  of  England,  nor  captain  vou  see, 

But  a poor  simple  lass,  culled  Mar>-  Ambree.” 

The  Spanish  officers  looked  at  one  another,  and  lield  a parley 
in  an  undertone,  as  if  weighing  Iicr  words  and  looks  against 
lier  actions  : one  of  them  spoke,  and  spoke  gallantly  : 
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“ But  art  tliou  a woman,  as  thou  dost  declare, 

W'hose  valour  liatli  proved  so  undaunted  in  war? 

If  England  doth  yield  such  brave  lasses  as  Uiee, 

Full  well  may  tliey  conquer,  fair  Mary  Ambree.” 

.She  was  immediately  admitted  to  lil>erdl  terras ; and,  though 
the  minstrel  neglects  to  mention  it,  was,  tradition  says,  set  free 
without  ransom  : she  demeaned  herself,  when  stripped  of  her 
martial  weeds,  with  such  grace  and  modesty,  tliat  she  captivated 
those  whom  she  had  foiled  in  war. 

“ The  Prince  of  great  Parma  heard  of  her  renown, 

Who  long  had  advanced  for  England's  fair  crown ; 

He  wooed  her  and  sued  her  liis  rnistrea  to  l»c. 

And  offered  rich  presents  to  Mary  Ambree.” 

But  i\Iary,  it  seems,  liad  no  desire  to  Ijestow  anythuig  on  a 
foreigner  but  blows : slie  despise^!  bis  love,  refused  bis  gifts, 
declared  she  loved  her  lionour  before  purple  or  pall,  and  con- 
sidered it  a deep  disgrace  to  an  Englisli  maiden  to  be  talked  of 
in  light  terms  by  citiier  a Spanish  or  Italian  prince. 

“ Then  to  her  own  country  she  back  did  return. 

Still  Ijolding  the  foes  of  fair  England  in  scom ; 
Therefore,  English  captains,  of  every  degree, 

Sing  forth  tlie  brave  valours  of  Mary  Ambree.” 

What  her  reception  at  home  was  we  are  not  told.  Elizabeth 
was  ever  ready  to  reward  a handsome  man  for  a brave  deed  of 
arms  : we  are  not  so  sure  that  she  opened  her  heart  to  any  of 
her  sex  who,  like  Mary  Ambree,  were  obliged  by  circumstances 
to  distinguish  themselves  to  the  neglect  of  the  decorums  of 
womankind.  Had  the  queen  been  bountiful,  the  minstrel 
would  surely  have  mentioned  it. 

Siege  op  Cadiz. 

Another  ballad  of  the  same  great  period  of  EngliA  renown 
relates  the  taking  of  Cadiz,  in  1596,  by  the  gallant  and  un- 
fortunate Earl  of  Essex  : it  departs  indeed  from  the  ordinary 
ballad-measure,  and  wants  a little  of  the  rustic  life  and  ease 
which  please  in  our  early  strains  ; but  it  makes  up  in  accuracy 
of  detail  what  it  wants  in  force  of  description : so  much  so,  that 
it  resembles  a gazette  in  rhyme,  written  by  a witness  of  the 
deeds  of  the  expedition.  So  pleased  was  Essex  with  this 
achievement,  which  was  indeed  a gallant  one,  that  he  knighted 
no  less  than  sixty  of  his  followers,  which  occasioned  the 
epigram — 

“ A gentleman  of  Wales,  a knight  of  Gales, 

And  a laird  of  the  north  countree; 

But  a yeoman  of  Kent,  with  bis  yearly  rent, 

^Vould  buy  them  out  all  three.” 

Cadiz  was  tlien  called  Cales  by  the  sailors,  and  Ghent  was 
called  Gaunt  by  the  soldiers.  To  retaliate  on  the  Spaniards 
the  wrongs  they  had  done  to  England,  says  the  ballad.  Lord 
Howard  with  the  fleet,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  with  tlie  army, 
sailed  suddenly  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  assaulted  with 
united  fury  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  wlien^many  battle-ships  lay 
ready  for  sea : nothing  could  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the 
attack : — 

“ Great  was  the  crying,  the  running  and  riding,’ 

Whicli  in  that  season  was  made  in  that  place ; 

The  beacons  were  fired,  as  need  then  required; 

To  hide  tlicir  great  treasure  they  had  little  space. 

The  great  Son  Philip,  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards, 

^Vos  burnt  to  the  lx)ttom  and  sunk  in  the  sea; 

But  the  San  Andrew*  and  the  San  Matthew 

^\’c  took  in  fight  manfully  and  brought  away.” 

“ Now,”  cried  Essex,  “w*c  have  settled  tlie  ships,  let  us 
storm  their  city,  seise  their  treasiue,  slay  resisting  men,  but 
spare  women  and  children.”  With  a loud  shout  the  men 
rushed  to  the  attack  ; the  city  was  taken,  the  English  flag  was 
planted  on  the  walls,  and  the  conquerors  flew  on  tlie  spoil 

“ Entering  the  lioiises  then  of  the  most  richest  men, 

For  gold  and  treasure  we  searched  each  day ; 

In  some  jilaccs  we  did  find  pies  baking  left  behind. 

Meat  at  fire  roasting,  and  folks  run  away. 
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Full  of  rich  merchandise,  every  shop  cauglit  our  eyes, 
Damasks  and  satins  and  velvets  full  fair, 

■\Vhich  soldiers  measured  out  by  the  length  of  their 
swords. 

Of  all  commodities  each  had  a share. 

Thus  Cales  was  taken,  and  our  brave  general 
March’d  to  the  market-place,  where  he  did  stand ; 
There  many  prisoners  fell  to  their  several  shares ; 

Many  craved  mercy,  and  mercy  they  found.” 

While  Essex  admitted  one  to  ransom  and  sent  another  to 
prison,  and  while  the  rougher  part  of  the  soldiery  sought 
wealtli  and  wine,  a sterner  detachment  were  employed  in  de- 
stroying images  and  symbols  of  Catholic  idolatry,  with  which 
Cadiz  abounded.  In  this  fiery  inquest  on  all  things  popish, 
it  is  believed  that  the  celebrated  antique  statue  of  Alexander 
the  Great  suffered  greatly.  It  was  at  the  sight  of  this  statue 
that  Caaar  shed  tears  : it  represented  the  Macedonian  in  a 
robe,  armed  for  battle ; but  it  was  mistaken  by  the  invading 
English  for  a military  saint  of  the  Komish  calendar,  and  broken 
accordingly.  An  enginving  of  this  mutilated  antique  was 
made  in  1610:  the  marble  is  now  nowhere  to  be  found ; the 
British,  acquainted  with  its  history,  lately  searched  for  it  in 
vain.  “ Essex,”  says  the  bard  in  conclusion,  “ soon  saw  that 
tlie  Spaniards  delayed  to  ransom  their  city,  that  they  might 
gain  time  to  retake  it;  he  therefore  indignantly  set  fire  to  the 
place,  and  retunied  to  his  ships  by  the  light  of  the  burning 
city.” 

“ And  when  that  the  town  burned  all  in  a flame, 

With  tara,  tantara,  away  we  all  came.” 


The  Distbacted  Puritan  : Sale  of  Rebellion's  Household 
Stuff. 

The  ballad  of  the  ‘ Distracted  Puritan’  was  written  a litfle 
while  before  the  fatal  quarrel  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament,  and  the  ballad  of  the  ‘ Sale  of  Rebellion  s House- 
hold Stuff'  was  composed  amid  the  joy  of  the  Restora- 
tion. There  are  no  ballads  ol  the  days  of  the  great  civil  war  . 
the  public  mind  was  too  uneasy  for  indulgence  in  song ; the 
thrush  is  silent  when  the  hawk  is  in  the  air;  and  a poet  has 
small  heart  to  sing  when  his  house  is  on  fire  and  a bare  sword 
at  his  throat.  As  ballads  are  the  ofl’spring  of  the  peoples 
mind,  and  may  be  called  the  voice  of  public  feeling,  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  either  composed  or  regarded  when  son  warred 
with  father,  brother  with  brother,  and  religious  hate  mixed  its 
bitterness  with  political  discord.  To  pass  from  the  stately 
tyranny  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  to  free  institutions  which 
allowed  the  humble  worth  of  the  land  to  rise,  and  removed 
plebeian  genius  from  under  the  jwisonous  shade  of  tlie  great 
aristocratic  upas-tree,  was  a blessing  not  to  be  obtained  with- 
out blood ; for  there  were  too  many  interests  of  the  titled  and 
the  far-descended  at  stake  to  permit  the  natural  claims  of  the 
cropped  hair  and  the  clouted  shoe  to  go  unchallenged.  The 
upshot  need  not  be  described. 

The  Puritans,  to  whom  we  owe  some  valuable  changes  in 
our  constitution,  were  as  mystical  and  dictatorial  in  their  spi- 
ritual notions  as  they  were  clear  and  correct  m their  ideas  of 
true  freedom  : in  religion  they  were  bigoted,  intolerant,  and 
precise  beyond  all  sects  of  Christians;  their  dislike  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England  amounted  al- 
most to  madness:  in  matters  of  mere  form  they  saw  things 
worthy  of  eternal  reprobation  ; and  in  the  fantastic  discipline 
and  invention  of  Laud  they  perceived  the  cloven  foot  of  Anti- 
christ. Yet,  had  the  great  question  of  constitutional  freedom 
been  left  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Puritans,  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  king  and  the  people ; but  they  were  out- 
witted by  the  Independents,  who  hated  both  kings  and  churches, 
and  worshipped  nothing  but  their  own  wills,  which  they  held 
superior  to  law  and  gosiiel.  The  genius  of  Cromwell  created 
his  mighty  image  of  empire  out  of  very  discordant  and  strange 
materials,  and  causeduill  nations  to  bow  down  before  it ; but 
with  him  expired  their  empire — it  dissolved  all  at  once  like 


mist  in  the  morning  sun  : the  nation  sang  the  song  of  the 
‘ Distracted  Puritan ;'  called  a sale  of  ‘ Rebellion  s Household 
Stuff;’  and  placed  Charles  II.  on  the  throne  without  stipu- 
latioti  or  restriction,  leaving  the  great  battle  of  independence 
to  the  swords  of  their  successors. 

Amid  the  strains  which  he  calls  ‘ Mad  Songs,  Percy  has 
placed  * The  Distracted  Puritan.*  It  was  written,  he  says, 
by  the  witty  Bishop  Corbet,  and  is  printed  from  his  poems, 
compared  with  an  ancient  copy  contained  in  his  own  manu- 
script folio.  The  picture  of  mind  and  body  which  it  gives, 
though  from  au  unfriendly  pencil,  seems  true  both  in  character 
and  colour  : — 

“ Am  I mad,  O noble  Festus, 

When  zeal  and  godly  knowledge 
Have  put  me  in  hope 
To  deal  with  the  pope. 

As  well  as  the  best  in  the  college? 

Boldly  I preach,  hate  a cross,  hate  a surplice. 
Mitres,  copes,  and  rochets  ; 

Come,  hear  me  pray  nine  times  a-day. 

And  fill  your  heads  with  crotchets.” 

This  devout  songster  was  bred  in  the  “ pure  Emanuel,” 
which,  interpreted,  means  a college  in  Oxford  of  that  name, 
in  those  days  a seminary  of  the  Puritans  : there  the  light  of  a 
new  revelation  dazzled  his  eyes,  and  he  went  forth  to  tlie  be- 
nighted nation  to  preach  down  crosses  and  copes,  rochets  and 
surplices.  At  first  his  sanctity  was  doubted,  and  certain  ill- 
disposed  people  proceeded'to  ill-use  him  : — 

“ They  bound  me  like  a bedlam ; 

'They  lash'd  my  poor  four  quarters; 

While  this  I endure. 

Faith  makes  me  sure 
To  be  one  of  Fox's  m.artyrs.” 

For  a while  he  endured  these  indignities ; he  knew  they  were 
of  Antichrist's  prescribing,  and  therefore  an  honour ; but  he 
only  endured  them  because  he  believed  tlicy  were  foreordained ; 
and  moreover  tliat  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  be  would  have 
to  arise  and  purge  the  superstitions  and  abominations  of  the 
churches  at  home  and  abroad.  That  hour  arrived,  and  to 
work  he  went : — 

” Of  the  beast's  ten  hnnis,  God  bless  us, 

I have  knock’d  oft'  three  already. 

If  tliey  let  me  alone, 

I 'll  leave  him  none ; 

But  they  say  I'm  much  too  heady.’’ 

Having  mauled  the  horned  beast,  he  marched  at  once  on 
Rome,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  who  stormed 
and  sacked  it,  did  no  more  harm  to  tower  and  wall  than  our 
spiritual  assailant,  who  not  only  humbled  its  strength,  but 
crushed  the  great  Dragon  whom  ^Luther  had  scotched,  not 
killed. 

“ When  I sack'd  the  sevcn-hill'd  city,  , 

1 met  the  great  red  dragon  ; 

I kept  him  aloof 
W ith  my  armour  of  proof. 

Though  here  I have  never  a rag  on. 

With  a fiery  sword  and  target. 

There  fought  I with  this  monster ; 

But  the  sons  of  pride 
My  zeal  deride, 

And  all  my  deeds  misconster. 

So  far  did  the  children  of  pride  misconstrue  the  Puritan’s 
actions,  that  they  called  his  highest  exploits  feats  of  a heated 
fancy— the  yeasty  workings  of  a distempered  imagination. 
Nay,  the  witty  Bishop  very  plainly  hints  that,  while  his  hero 
was  performing  in  his  own  belief  great  deeds  of  spiritual  knight- 
errantry,  he  was  in  truth  incommoded  with  a strait  waistcoat, 
and  his  deed  regulated  by  keepers.  He  went  on  in  words,  if 
not  in  works.  He  encountered  the  Lady  of  Babylon  riding  in 
her  pride,  and  unhorsed  her  with  the  lance  of  purification  : but 
he  did  not  part  with  her  so  ; he  next  attacked  her  on  foot, 
and  did  not  quit  her  till  he  had  spilt  the  drink  which  she  car- 
ried in  her  cup  of  abomination.  Having  swept  old  Rome  with 
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hi«  gpirilual  besom,  mir  Puritan  refiiriictl  to  Knglanel,  wlicro 
ha  liolil  that  ttic  errors  oftlic  Kpiscopal  cliurch  were  numerous 
and  her  superstitious  rank.  But  he  first  confined  himself  to 
seeing  visions  and  studying  Hebrew.  But  lie  soon  proceeded  to 
matters  whicii  did  not  end  in  words  : he  boldly  assailed  Laud 

and  told  him  that  ho  was  iinscrijjtural  and  popish  : 

“ I appear’d  before  the  Archbishop 
And  all  the  high  commission; 

I gave  him  no  grace, 

But  told  him  to  his  face 
That  he  favour'd  superstition." 

Here  the  Bishop  chooses  to  finish  his  sarcastic  ballad.  AVhat 
followed  ]n  history  w'as  much  too  serious  lor  light  rhymes,  and 
too  dark  and  tragical  for  laughter.  The  Puritans  might  be 
smiled  at  for  their  imaginary  gifts  and  insane  fancies,  but  their 
swords  proved  sharp  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  their  blows  were 
of  weight,  and  not  at  all  allegorical.  They  ceased  not  till  they 
overturned  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  set  up  their  Presbyterian 
Kirk  in  his  stead — till  they  had  humbled  the  king  and  re- 
duced the  hierarchy  to  a truly  apostolical  s.tate.  Here  they 
desired  to  stop ; but  the  Independents,  who  had  helped  to  set 
the  stone  of  reform  a-rolling,  wished  it  to  roll  farther  ; and  so 
It  moved  on  till  the  nation,  wearied  with  bloodshed  and  change, 
rose  and  dismissed  their  masters,  and  restored  the  monarchy.  ’ 
The  ballad  called  < The  Sale  of  Rebellion’s  Household 
StufT  is  a sarcastic  exultation  of  triumphant  loyalty  over  the 
downfall  of  the  Rump  Parliament  and  all  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions of  the  Republican  Protectorate.  The  ballad-maker 
pretends  to  turn  auctioneer,  and,  with  a skill  and  tact  worthy 
of  the  wittiest  gentlemen  of  the  hammer  of  our  own  times,  sub- 
mits to  sale  the  castaway  things  of  the  heroes  of  the  great  Re- 
bellion, with  all  their  state-machinery  and  government-dresses 
and  political  property  : — 

“ Rebellion  hath  broken  up  house. 

And  hath  left  me  old  lumber  to  sell : 

Come  hither  and  take  your  choice; 

I ’ll  promise  to  use  you  well, 
ill  you  buy  the  old  Speakers  chair? 

Which  was  warm  and  easy  to  sit  in. 

And  oft  hath  been  clean’d,  I declare. 

When  as  it  was  fouler  than  fitting.” 


That  any  one  bought  the  chair  of  Lenthal  does  not  appear. 
He  next  olfers  for  sale  a few  choice  fat  flitches,  cut  from  the 
sides  of  some  long-sitting  committees  appointed  by  the  old 
parliament : into  this  lot  he  threw,  as  useful  in  cooking,  a pair 
of  bellows,  made  of  the  leathern  lungs  of  Presbyters,  to  blow 
up  the  coals  of  discord  and  rebellion.  On  reflection,  however 
he  withdrew  the  bellows : he  remembered  they  were  sacred 
things  appertaining  to  the  Puritan  church,  and  to  the  church  he 
relinquished  them : — 


“ Here  s a couple  of  stools  for  sale. 

One ’s  square,  the  t other  is  round ; 

Betwixt  them  both  the  tail 

Of  the  Rump  fell  to  the  ground. 

Will  you  buy  tbe  state-council  table, 

Wliich  was  made  of  the  good  wain  Scot ; 

U he  frame  was  a tottering  Babel, 

To  uphold  the  Independent  plot.” 

The  satiric  salesman  paused  between  every  lot,  to  give  the 
purchasers  time  to  look  at  the  form  and  reflect  on  the  histo- 
rical worth  of  each,  and  then  he  continued  his  otrers  and  dc- 
senp  tions  of  the  qualities  and  uses  of  the  various  articles 

“ '»  the  liesom  of  Reformation, 

hich  should  have  madecleatj  the  floor  ; 

” An  iTf,’  out  of  the  iialion. 

And  left  of  dirt 

Wlurll  slate’s  spinning-wheel. 

But  Iwt  teT!' 

13ut  better  jt  Imd  stood  still 

hor  now  it  has  spun  a fair  thread.” 


of  the  lamg  Parliament,  our  rhyming  auctioneer  indues  in 


some  sallies  leu  delicate  titan  wittyr  and  tlien  passes  on  fo 
tlie  engajfement,  and  the  covenant,  attd  the  oath  of  abjuration 
all  prime  instruments  in  promoting  what  was  called  the 
good  old  cause 


“ Here  s a roll  of  the  state's  tol>acco, 

If  miy  good  fellow  will  take  it ; 

No  Virginia  had  e'er  such  a smack-o, 

^ make  it : 

1 IS  the  engagement  and  covenant  cook'd 
Up  with  the  abjuration  oath ; 

And  many  of  tliem  that  have  took  ‘t 
Complain  it  was  foul  in  the  mouth/' 


'This  reminds  him  of  (he  rumours  of  (reasons  and  invasions 
which  (lie  parliament  raised  to  keep  the  mind  of  tbe  nation  in 
a condition  fit  for  their  purposes;  and  he  holds  up  for  sale  the 
dark-lantern,  by  tlie  light  of  which  those  plots  and  plans  were 
hatched  and  perfected ; but  he  soon  lays  more  interesting  arti- 
cles before  his  customers : — 


“ Will  you  buy  (he  Rump’s  great  saddle. 
With  which  it  jockied  (he  nation  ? 
And  here  is  the  belt  and  the  bridle, 

And  curb  of  dissimulation: 

And  here’s  the  trunk-hose  of  the  Rump, 
And  their  fair-dissembling_ cloak, 

-And  a Presbyterian  jump, 

W ith  an  Independent  smock.” 


With  the  vestment  just  mentioned  of  an  Independent  sister 
the  satiric  ballad-maker  classes  tbe  tub  in  which  “ Joan  Crom- 
well,” kept  her  kitchen-stutr,  with  which  she  greased  the  boms 
returned  tipsy  from  love-feasts  of  tbe 
sighing  sisters  of  the  covenant,  or  from  tbe  treasonable  meetings 
of  the  Independents.  Tlie  sly  rhymer  alluded,  in  this  satiric 
touch,  to  the  charge  against  Cromwell’s  wife  of  exchanging 
her  kitchen-stufif  for  candles,  the  property  of  the  irablic.  He 
goes  on  with  his  sale  : — 


“ Here’s  the  purse  of  the  public  faith, 

H®''®  s the  model  of  (he  sequestAtiou. 
yi  hen  the  old  wives  upon  their  good  troth 
Lent  thimbles  to  revive  the  nation  ; 

Here ’s  Dick  Cromwell’s  protectorshiji. 

And  here  are  Lambert’s  commissions. 
Aiid  here  is  Hugh  Peters  his  scrip, 

Cramm  d full  of  tumultuous  petitions.” 


Our  auctioneer  feels  that  he  has  now  disposed  of  some  of  the 
prime  articles  of  the  parliamentary  party,  and  seems  willing  to 
lump  the  remainder,  which  he  hurries  over  with  a sort  of 
wicked  speed,  scarcely  giving  time  for  cither  bidding  or  exa- 
mination. Yet  perhaps  (and  we  sjieak  not  of  antiquaries  onlvj 
could  we  be  certain  that  the  articles  in  the  following  lot  w’ere 
pnuine,  men  might  be  tempted,  should  they  come  to  tbe 
hammer  now,  to  give  a handsome  penny  for  tlicm  : even 
Hewsoii  s awl  and  bristles  would  bring  their  weight  in  dia- 
monds. 


And  here  arc  old  Noll’s  brewing  vessels, 
And  here  are  his  dray  and  his  slings ; 
Here  are  Hewson  $ awl  and  his  bristles, 
With  diverse  other  odd  things: 

And  what  is  the  price  dotii  belong 
To  all  tliesc  matters  before  ye? 

I ’ll  sell  (liem  all  for  an  old  song, 

Anti  so  I do  end  iny  story.*’ 


The  concluding  bit  is  (lie  hardest  of  all ; not  a soul  has  bid 
a iwnny  for  all  the  rhyming  salesman's  descriptive  pufl’s  - he 
has  been  obliged  to  lay  down  all  (he  Rump  Parliament’s  stock- 
in-trade  unsold,  so  be  contemptnoiisly  oti’ere  (hem  for  an  old 
song,  drops  his  hammer,  and  coiicUides  bis  miction 

So  great  was  (lie  joy  of  tl.c  nation  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
Herublic,  t ..at  a whole  volume  of  songs  was  printed  andmo.tlv 
wriKcnon  (he  occ.ision  .-  it  was  called  ‘ n.,™.. 

Collection  of  the  choicest  Poems  and  Songs  relalinrtrt'l.e*l‘ 
limes;  by  the  most  eminent  Wits,’  and  was  ‘printed  for 
Harry  Brome,  at  the  Gun,  in  Ivy  Une  ; and  Harra  Ma«h,  at 
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the  Prince's  Arras,  in  Chancery  I^ne:  10G2.*  But  though 
these  Rump  Songs  extend  to  upwards  of  100  pages,  and  were 
composed  by  “ the  most  eminent  wits,”  tliey  are  uniformly 
flat  and  dull,  and  have  only  the  merit  of  being  bitter  and 
coarse.  A few  passable  verses  may  however  be  gleaned,  but 
none  equal  to  the  ballads  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  would  appear  that  Pym  was  the  most  cordially  hated  of  all 
the  parliamentarians;  at  least  more  pointed  os  well  as  pointless 
sarcasms  are  aimed  at  him  in  the  Rump  Songs  than  at  Crom- 
well himself : the  best  of  these  is  called  ‘ Pym's  Anarchy  — 

“ Ask  me  not  why  tlie  gaol  confines  * 

Our  hierarchy  of  best  divines  7 
Since  some  in  parliament  agree 
’T  is  for  the  subject’s  liberty. 

Ask  me  not  why  to  London  comes 
So  many  muskets,  pikes,  and  drums? 

Although  you  fear  they’ll  never  cease, 

’T  is  to  protect  the  kingdom’s  peace. 

Ask  me  no  more  why  Lesly  goes 
To  seize  all  rich  men  as  Ins  foes  ? 

Whilst  country  farmers  sigh  and  sob, 

Yeomen  may  beg  when  generals  rob. 

Ask  me  no  more,  for  I grow  dull, 

Why  Hotham  kept  the  town  of  Hull? 

Tliis  answer  I in  brief  do  sing — 

All  things  were  thus  when  Pym  was  king.” 

Enough  of  these  forgotten  ditties;  but  they  were  of  weight 
in  their  day,  and  exhibit  some  .of  the  taste  and  the  spirit  of 
those  changeful  times. 

Lilliburlero  : Jemmy  Dawson. 

The  lustory  of  the  ballad  of  ‘ LHliburlero’  is  curious  and 
instructive:  Charles  31.  wrangled  ’ with  his  people,  sus- 

pended |jarliameiits,  and  took  bribes  from  France;)  James, 
his  brother,  witli  divine  right  in  his  head  and  buniing  zeal  for 
papistry  in  his  heart,  so  insulted  the  majesty  of  England  that 
she  pushed  him  in  loathing  from  her  bosom,  and  called  to  her 
a prince  of  the  same  lineage,  who.  gladly  exchanged  the 
crownlet  of  Holland  for  the  diadem  of  the  fairest  isle  of  ocean 
and  the  most  warlike  of  the  nations.  This  change  was  greatly 
promoted  by  the  scoffing  ballad  of  ‘ Lilliburlero  the  profli- 
gate Lord  Wharton  penned,  it  is  said,  this  satiric  ditty  in 
revenge  for  the  King  having  made  Richard  Talbot  viceroy  of 
Ireland.  The  song  took  its  name  from  the  Papist  watchword 
in  the  terrible  massacre  of  1641 ; and  this  circumstance,  con- 
nected as  it  was  with  a scene  of  treachery  and  blood,  was  suffi- 
cient, without  the  fiery  stimulus  of  religious  diflerences,  to  give 
the  ditty  a run  like  the  Race  of  Portland.  On  this  appoint- 
ment the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  raised  ; for  Talbot,  now 
created  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  was  a fierce  Papist;  and  the  fears  of 
the  Protestants  were  roused,  for  they  hated  as  well  as  suspected 
all  who  were  of  the  ancient  cliurch.  ‘ Lilliburlero’  was  there- 
fore a welcome  strain.  “ It  made  an  impression,”  says  Burnet, 
“ on  the  king’s  army  that  cannot  be  imagined  by  those  that 
saw  it  not.  The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  whole  people, 
both  in  city  and  country,  were  singing  it  perpetually ; and 
perhaps  never  had  so  slight  a thing  so  great  an  eflect.”  It  fell 
like  a spark  of  fire  on  a powder-magazine.  “ Wharton,  who 
had  been  viceroy  of  Ireland,”  says  an  authority  of  the  time, 
“ often  boasted  of  his  talent  for  mischief,  invention,  and  lying, 
and  more  particularly  for  making  the  ‘ Lilliburlero  song,  with 
which  be  sang  a deluded  prince  out  of  three  kingdoms.  ’ 

The  language  of  ‘ Lilliburlero’  is  an  indifferent  imitation  of 
the  Irish  brogue,  and  in  its  handling  the  ballad  resembles  the 
dramatic  mode  of  our  old  lyric  compositions. 

**  Ho ! brother  Teagtie,  dost  hear  the  decree  ? 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala; 

That  we  shall  have  a new  dejmtic, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala: 

Lero,  lero,  lilliburlero;  lero,  lero,  bullinala; 

Leru,  lero,  lilliburlero;  lero,  lero,  bullinala. 


On  hearing  these  agreeable  tidings,  Teague's  taste  for  strife 
is  roused,  and  he  sees  visions  of  murdered  men,  and  inherits, 
in  idea,  their  confiscated  property  : — • 

Ho’l  by  Saint  Tyburn  it  is  the  Talbot, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala; 

And  he  will  cut  the  Englishman's  throat, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala. 

Och,  by  my  sowl,  how  the  English  do  prate! 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala; 

The  laws  on  their  side,  and  Christ  knows  what, 
Lilliburlero,  bullinala.” 

This  reminds  Pat  that  his  church  is  kind  to  those  who  root 
out  heresy,  and  that  Ins  holiness  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter 
will  probably  protect  all  who  reduce  the  number  of  heretics  iu 
our  isles : — 

But  if  dispensation  come  from  the  pope, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala. 

We  ’ll  hang  Magna  Charta  and  them  in  a rope, 
Lilliburlero,  bullinala. 

For  the*good  Talbot  is  now  made  a lord, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala; 

And  with  brave  lads  is  coming  aboard, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala.” 

Teague  then  communicated  other  pleasing  news ; — all  the 
people  of  France  liad  sworn  that  the  British  throne  should  have 
no  Protestant  heir.  To  fulfil  this,  nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  presence  of  their  new-made  viceroy,  whom  they  anxiously  . 
expected  : — 

“ Arrah  I hut  why  does  he  stay  behind? 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala; 

Ho,  by  my  sowl,  ’tis  a Protestant  wind, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala,” 

But  though  the  heretics,  doomed  to  the  devil  in  the  belief  of 
the  Papists,  got  Satan,  as  prince  of  the  air,  to  detain  Talbot 
with  an  unfavourable  wind,  his  fortune  and  piety  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles ; and  Teague  and  Pat  were  enraptured  at  his 
arrival : — 

But  see,  the  Tyrconnel  is  now  come  ashore, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala ; 

And  we  shall  have  commissions  galore, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala. 

And  he  that  will  not  go  to  the  mass, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala, 

Shall  be  turn’d  out,  and  look  like  an  ass,  f 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala.” 

Nor  was  this  all : the  ancient  faith  was  to  triumph,  the  Pro- 
testant faith  to  be  trampled  on ; and  Ireland,  like  a new-found 
emerald,  was  to  be  set  in  gold  by  native  hands  : — 

Now,  now  the  heretics  all  go  down, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala ; 

By  Christ  and  St.  Patrick  the  nation’s  our  own ! 
Lilliburlero,  bullinala.” 

Here  this  famous  ballad  ends  in  some  of  the  earlier  copies ; 
but  Wharton,  unwilling,  it  would  seem,  to  conceal  a personal 
fling  against  Tyrconnel  and  his  master,  caused  it  afterwards  to 
be  printed  with  (the  addition  oQ  these  two  caustic  verses ; 

“ There  was  an  old  prophecy  found  in  a bog, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala, 

Ireland  shall  be  ruled  by  an  ass  and  a dog, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala. 

And  now  is  the  prophecy  come  to  pass, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala ; 

For  Talbot's  the  dog  and  James  is  the  ass, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala,” 

Burnet  calls  this  ballad  a foolish  thing,  and  Percy  pro- 
nounces it  slight  and  superficial ; hut  it  accomplished  changes 
of  vast  moment  by  merely  speaking  to  the  sentiments  and  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  touching  cleverly  and  carelessly  on  tlieir 
religious  hopes  and  fears,  Butler,  with  all  his  learning  and 
boundless  wit,  was  unable  to  bring  the  Presbyterians  into  the 
contempt  which  ho  desired  ; their  experience  in  the  Rebellion 
had  sobered  their  zeal,  and  the  heart-burnings  of  the  reigns  of 
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Charles  and  Janies  Imd  shown  tlicir  patience  os  well  as  their 
charity ; while  their  manly  and  independent  sentiments  in  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  raised  them  too  high  to  be  written 
down  by  even  the  wittiest  of  all  lampooners. 

Tho  Stuarts,  whether  ‘ Lillihurlero  ’ did  the  deed  or  not, 
sverc  banished  for  ever,  and  a dynasty  soon  succeeded,  sharing 
in  the  same  blood,  and  iirofessing  the  Protestant  creed.  Hut  a 

love  of  the  old  line  still  lingered  in  the  land;  a liking a 

sympathy  for  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Plantagenets,  the 
Bruces,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts,  was  not  at  once  to  be 
extinguished  by  new  theories  of  constitutional  freedom  and 
jilans  of  regal  succession,  which  removed  the  crown  from  what 
seemed  to  many  the  righteous  wearer's  head,  and  placed  it  on 
that  of  a stranger.  It  was  long  before  the  common  people 
comprehended  the  delicate  and  balanced  niceties  of  a machine 
which,  moved  by  popular  power,  was  to  work  for  the  welfare 
of  all;  and  though  one  more  ingenious  than  his  fellows  com- 
pared the  glorious  constitution  of  1688,  composed  of  royalty, 
aristocracy,  and  republicanism,  to  a minced  pie  compounded 
of  discordant  materials,  but  ingeniously  blended  by  science 
and  skill  into  harmony  of  parts,  the  simile  was  not  satisfactory 
to  those  (and  they  were  not  few)  who  held  that  a son,  in  a 
matter  of  inheritance,  should  not  be  punished  for  the  follies  of 
the  father.  There  were  others  to  whose  English  ears  the 
German  of  ,George  I.  was  disagreeable  ; some  who,  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  ascendant  court,  expected  preferment  from 
one  of  their  own  making ; and  not  a few  to  whom  any  change 
which  embroiled  the  nation  would  be  acceptable,  since  in  the 
confusion  they  might  hope  for  plunder.  These  men  and  many 
more  listened,  with  an  eagerness  which  they  lived  to  rue,  to  the 
persuasions  of  a young  and  courageous  prince  of  the  Stuart 
line,  who  suddenly  landed  in  tlie  isle,  and  with  the  standard 
of  the  family  in  his  hand  appeared,  by  the  victories  which  he 
achieved,  in  a fair  way  of  ascending  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
But  Derby  was  to  Prince  Charles  what  Moscow  was,  in  after- 
years,  to  a far  greater  adventurer : his  fortunes,  from  the  first 
moment  of  retreat,  declined;  he  was  obliged,  by  treachery 
rather  than  by  fear,  to  turn  his  back  on  the  crown  when  it  was 
almost  in  his  grasp,  and  return  to  the  Highland  solitudes, 
where  he  was  finally  vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Cullodeu. 

The  cruel  executions  which  followed  excited  a deep  and 
lasting  sympathy  even  among  the  enemies  of  the  rebels.  When 
the  sword  of  the  Stuarts  was  broken,  and  their  banner  trampled 
in  the  dust,  their  adherents  were  dragged  to  the  scafl'old  ; and 
the  axe,  the  halter,  and  the  hangman's  knife  made  short  work. 
Hamlets  and  cottages  were  razed;  young  and  old,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  were  driven  out  to  perish  amid  a desolation  which 
had  neither  a reeking  house  nor  a crowing  cock  in  fifty  miles’ 
riding.  Poetry,  the  soul  of  which  is  sensibility,  pitied  the 
sufi'erers,  and  poured  a ballad-flood  over  the  latid,  of  admira- 
tion for  Lochiel  and  Balmerino,  and  execration  on  the  goveni- 
mentand  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  daring,  the  gallantry, 
and  tlie  chivalry  of  the  one,  were  compared  with  the  vengeance, 
the  heartlessness,  and  cold-blooded  butchery  of  tlie  other-  and 
though  the  songs  which  gave  utterance  to  such  sentiments  were 
not  permitted  to  lie  publicly  sung,  they  were  chanted  in  pri- 
vate; and  the  memory  of  those  daritig  heroes,  which  would 
have  died  away  like  all  other  oral  things,  was  consecrated  in 
lasting  verse,  for  many  of  these  straitis  are  of  a high  order  of 
poetry. 

As  England  sutfered  little  in  the  contest,  for  the  wave  of 
war  rolled  hut  to  Derby  atid  back,  we  have  few  songs  cither 
of  sconi  or  symiiathy,  on  that  subject,  from  her  hand.  The 
heart  of  Scotland  was  decjily  touched  ; nor  can  it  be  said  that 
her  sympathy  soon  siilisided.  Iti  the  south  the  ballad  of 
‘ Jemmy  Dawson,'  from  the  hand  of  a distinguished  ]ioet, 
shows  that  even  at  tlie  scat  of  government,  in  the  shadow  of  St. 

James  8 Palace,  the  severities  visited  on  the  rebel  chiefs  were 

cotisidcred  stern  and  cruel.  « James  Dawson,”  savs  Perev, 

“ was  otie  of  the  Manchester  rebels,  who  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  on  Kenniiiglon  Common,  in  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey, July  30,  1716.  This  ballad  is  founded  on  a remarkable 
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fact  which  was  re]jorted  to  have  happened  at  his  execution.  It 
was  written  by  tlie  late  William  .Shensfone,  Esq.,  soon  after 
the  event,  and  has  been  printed  among  his  ]iosthumous  poems.” 
It  wants  sometliing  of  the  true  ballad  simplicity,  atid  has  more 
than  the  common  ballad  allowance  of  liarmonious  numbers  and 
accurate  rhymes. 

“ Come,  listen  to  my  mournful  tale, 

^'c  fender  bearU  and  lovers  dear; 

Nor  will  you  sconi  to  heave  a sigh,’ 

N’or  will  you  blush  to  shed  a tw. 

■i'oung  Dawson  was  a gallant  youth, 

A brighter  never  trod  the  plain; 

And  well  he  loved  otie  charming  maid, 

Atid  dearly  was  he  loved  again. 

One  tender  maid  she  loved  him  dear. 

Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came ; 

And  faultless  w.ts  her  beauteous  form. 

And  spotless  was  her  virgin  fame.” 

Exordiums  such  as  this  generally  introduce  us  to  tragic 
misery  in  our  old  ballads  ; nor  is  it  otherwise  in  that  of  Shen- 
stone : he  tells  the  story  of  these  lovers'  woes  rather  briefly. 
The  sound  of  the  Pretender's  pipes  and  tlie  persuasions  of  the 
“ tender  maid  ” prevailed  with  Dawson  to  accept  a command 
in  that  small  contingent  of  rebels  which  the  Jacobites  of  the 
district  raised  in  the  cause  of  the  .Stuarts  when  Prince  Charles 
arrived  at  Manchester.  On  the  retreat  of  the  rebels,  Dawson 
was  left  witli  his  men  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  not,  as  some 
say,  with  the  hope  of  defending  it,  but  from  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Englishmen  to  follow  the  now  declining  fortunes  of  the 
Pretender  in  the  mountainous  north.  He  surrendered  to  the 
cannon  of  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland  after  a short  resistance, 
and  was  sent  with  other  oflScers  to  be  tried  at  Loudon.  All 
this  Shenstone  dismisses  in  the  following  way  ; 

“ But  curse  on  party’s  hateful  strife. 

That  led  the  faithful  youth  astray 
The  day  the  rebel  clans  appear'd ; — 

Oh  had  he  never  seen  that  day ! 

Their  colours  and  tlieir  sash  he  wore, 

And  in  tlie  fatal  dress  was  found ; 

And  now  he  must  that  death  endure 
JVhich  gives  the  brave  tlie  keenest  woimd." 

The  sentence  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  fell  not  on 
Dawson’s  ear  alone.  The  lady  of  his  love  had  followed  him 
to  London,  and,  it  is  said,  tunied  deadly  pale  when  she  heard 
it,  and  exclaimed,  “ We  will  never  part — we  will  never  part !” 
She  then,  when  the  first  shock  was  over,  thought  of  royal 
mercy. 

“ \ et  might  sweet  mercy  find  a place. 

And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy's  woes, 

O George,  witliuut  a jirayer  to  thee 
My  orisons  should  never  close : 

The  gracious  jirince  that  gives  him  life 
Would  crown  a never-dying  flame ; 

And  every  tender  babe  I bore 
Should  learn  to  lisp  the  giver's  name." 

It  was  more  in  the  royal  power  than  in  the  royal  nature  of 
those  days  to  do  deeds  of  mercy:  the  occujiant  of  the  throne 
was  so  cfl'ectually  frightened  by  the  boldness  and  first  success 
of  the  rebels,  that  his  fears  would  not  (lermit  him  to  spare  any, 
and  none  of  any  note  were  spared.  We  are  not  told  that  this 
Lanc.-ishire  maiden  made  her  way  to  the  [lalace,  and  sulTcred  a 
rejiulse  in  her  prayer  for  mercy:  we  only  know  that  her  lover 
was  ordered  fur  execution,  and  that  she  called  her  mouniing- 
coach  and  followed  him. 

“ She  follow'd  him,  prepared  to  view 
The  terrible  behests  of  law  ; 

And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy's  woes 
IVilh  calm  and  steadfast  eye  she  saw. 

Distorted  was  that  blooming  face 
tVhich  she  had  fondly  loved  so  long. 

And  ftilled  was  that  tuneful  breast 

iVhich  ill  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung.” 
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To  understand  the  full  mcaulnj  of  the  three  verses  which 
follow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  rebels  were  hanged 
for  five  minutes  by  the  neck,  &nd  then  cut  down ; that  the 
humbler  sort,  instead  of  being  beheaded  when  the  suspension 
was  over,  were  cast  on  their  backs,  their  bosoms  cut  open  by 
the  hangman's  knife,  tlieir  hearts  plucked  out,  held  'up  for  a 
moment  to  the  gaze  of  the  spectators,  and  tlien  thrown  into  a 
lire  which  was  kept  burning  on  the  scafiold.  We  were  told  in 
our  youth,  by  an  old  lady  who,  when  a girl,  was  present  at  tlie 
execution  of  some  of  the  rebels  at  Carlisle,  that  most  of  them 
(all  fine  young  men)  were  not  half  dead  when  cut  down,  and 
one  of  them  actually  struggled  with  the  wretch  who  opened 
his  bosom  to  pluck  out  his  heart.  The  scene,  she  said,  haunted 
her  fancy  for  half  a century,  and  she  never  reflected  on  it 
without  a shudder.  The  ballad  proceeds 

“ And  sever'd  was  that  beauteous  neck 

Hound  which  her  arms  had  fondly  closed, 

And  mangled  was  that  beauteous  breast 
On  which  her  love-sick  head  reposed  ; 

And  ravish’d  was  that  constant  heart 
She  did  to  every  heart  prefer; 

For  though  it  could  his  king  forget, 

’T  was  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 

Amid  those  unrelenting  flames 
She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see ; 

But  when 't  was  moulder’d  into  dust,  ^ 

‘Now,  now,'  she  cried,  ‘1  11  follow  thee.’  ’ , 

These  words,  though  in  smooth  verse,  very  feebly  depict  the 
dreadful  scene  on  which  the  gentle  dames  of  London  looked,  it 
is  said,  with  little  emotion.  One  lady  gazed  on  it  with  deeper 
feeling:  when  tliis  bloody  tragedy  was  finished,  the  poor  miser- 
able maid  of  tbe  mourning-coach  sobbed  out, 

“ My  death,  my  death  alone  can  show 

The  pure  and  lasting  love  I bore;  ^ 

Accept,  O Heaven ! of  woes  like  ours, 

And  let  us,  let  us  weep  no  more. 

The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past, 

The  lover’s  mournful  hearse  retired ; 

The  maid  drew  back  tier  languid  head, 

.\iid,  sighing  forth  his  name,  expired.” 

Such  was  the  end  of  poor  Jemmy  Dawson  and  his  lady- 
love. Most  of  the  northern  counties  of  England  have  the  like 
sad  tales  to  tell,  and  the  like  sad  songs  losing,  of  erring  loyalty 
and  mourning  beauty.  A great  and  salutary  change  since 
those  days  has  come  over  the  tastes  as  well  as  opinions  of  men ; 
beheading,  liangitig,  and  tearing  traitors’  bosoms  open,  were 
once  pleasing  to  the  people.  Such  being  the  slate  of  public 
taste  and  feeling,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  heads  of  the 
rebel  lords  who  suffered  for  the  “ Forty-five”  were  regarded, 
when  stuck  on  the  spikes  of  Temple  Bar,  as  matters  not  only  to 
he  endured  by  the  citizens,  but  as  things  in  no  small  degree 
ornamental.  There,  at  all  events,  the  ghastly  heads  stood  till 
time  showed  them  the  mercy  which  men  refused,  and  silently 
dissolved  them  down  with  summer  suns  ami  winter  rams,  till 
they  dropped,  fragment  after  fragment,  from  tliat  bad  eminence, 
and  were  silently  shovelled  by  the  scavengers  into  the  Thames. 
We  remember  an  old  lady  telling  us  that  when  the  heads  were 
there  she  never  walked  through  Temple  Bar  without  a shudder ; 
and  in  particular  one  stormy  day,  as  she  passed,  the  wind 
rocked  tliem  so  and  whistled  through  their  eyc-ho  es  with  such 
a tone  as  gathered  crowds  to  look  and  listen:  siewasmyh 
agitated,  she  said,  and  quite  ashamed  of  her  weakness  ; “ hut 
then,”  she  added,  “I  am  a Westmoreland  woman,  and  did  not 

know  any  better!"  . in, 

Before  the  days  of  the  Rebellion,  the  empire  of  the  ballad- 
makers  was  on  the  decline.  Men,  us  tliey  obtained  more  free- 
dom, and  as  the  press  prospered,  began  to  express  their  senti- 
ments in  plain  prose;  newspapers  took  to  recording  all  provincial 
events;  Downing  Street  published  its  gazettes-extraordinary  ; 
and  the  minstrel’s  occupation,  like  Othello’s,  was  gone. 


Saint  George  and  the  Dragon. 


Tile  ballads  which  we  have  thus  introduced  to  the  reader  are 
in  two  senses  historical — that  is,  they  either  have  reference  to 
historical  events,  or  they  are  representations  of  real  manners. 
But  there  are  ballads  which  belong  to  that  fabulous  period 
which  appears  to  precede  the  history  of  every  nation ; which, 
however,  are  probably  based  upon  some  actual  circumstances 
which  have  passed  into  the  traditions  of  the  people,  and  become 
their  favourite  legends,  dealing  as  they  do  with  the  extravagant 
and  supernatural.  O f this  character  are  the  ballads  relating 
to  the  patron  saint  of  England. 

In  the  ballads  of  ‘ The  Birth  of  St.  George,’  and  ‘ St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,’  we  read  in  brief  the  history  of  the  patron  of 
arms,  of  chivalry,  and  the  Garter ; a knight  whom  Campbell 
irreverently  calls  a swindler  and  a cut-throat;  hut  then  the 
poet  took  the  saint  for  a native  of  Cilicia,  whereas  he  was  born 
in  Coventry,  if  there  be  truth  in  ballad  and  legend.  Those 
who  desire  to  see  a popular  representation  of  one  of  his  greatest 
deeds  need  only  walk  to  the  nearest  village,  where  they  will 
find  the  fiery  knight  on  a fiery  steed,  thrusting  his  spear  down 
the  throat  of  a fiery  dragon,  underneath  which  is  quaintly 
written  “ Entertainment  for  Man  and  Horse !”  or  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  deed  more  brightly  emblazoned  will  find  pend- 
ent in  gold  and  jewels,  from  the  collar  of  British  Majesty,  a 
Christian  hero  in  spiritual  armour,  vanquishing  that  old  Dra- 
gon the  Devil.  We  might  further  insist  on  the  populiwity  of 
our  patron  saint  by  referring  to  history,  and  enumerating  the 
times  that  heroes  invoked  his  help,  and  kings  swore  by  his 
name,  when  a great  deed  was  to  be  dared  or  a field  in  France 
stricken  ; but  it  is  superfluous. 

“ Listen,  my  lords,”  says  the  minstrel,  ‘‘  for  I sing  tlie  won- 
drous birth  of  St.  George,  who  rid  the  earth  of  monsters  in 
honour  of  tlie  ChrisUau  faith.”  We  cannot  however  afford 
room  for  the  poetic  fancies  of  the  autlior,  who,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  rather  affluent  in  words ; but  content  ourselves  with 
saying,  in  humbler  style,  that  the  father  of  St.  George  was  Lord 
Albert  of  Coventry,  and  his  mother  a lady  as  pious  as  she  was 
beautiful.  Now  it  happened  that  the  lady  dreamed  a fearful 
dream  : she  thought  she  had  conceived  a dragon,  and  was  so 
troubled  that  she  shed  tears  night  and  day  : slie  lost  her  rest : 
she  lost  her  gaiety  and  her  good  looks,  and  at  last  she  informed 
her  husband.  “ Be  comforted,”  he  said;  “ I know  who  will 
tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  frightful  dream;”  and,  mounting 
his  horse,  he  rode  through  “lonely  shades  and  thickets  rough, 
to  the  dwelling  of  a noted  sorceress.  This  weird  lady  had  a 


wild  abode  : — 

“ Beneath  a pendent  craggy  clifl’, 
All  vaulted  like  a grave, 

And  opening  in  the  solid  rock. 
He  found  the  enchanted  cave. 


An  iron  gate  closed  up  the  moutli. 

All  hideous  and  forlorn, 

Wliere,  fastened  by  a silver  chain, 

There  hung  a brazen  horn.” 

Lord  Albert  signed  the  sign  of  the  cross,  prayed  a brief 
prayer,  and  blew  the  horn  so  loud  that  all  the  rocks  rung. 
The  sorceress  did  not  appear,  but  at  each  blast  of  the  horn  a 
deep  and  hollow  sound  replied  from  the  cavern;  at  last  it  took 
thp  shatie  of  words  : — 


“ Sir  knight,  thy  lady  hears  a son. 

Who,  like  a dragon  bright. 

Shall  prove  most  dreadful  to  his  foes, 

And  terrible  in  figlit. 

His  name,  advanced  in  future  times, 

On  banners  shall  be  worn  ; 

But  lo!  thy  lady's  life  must  pass 
Before  ho  can  lie  born.” 

When  he  heard  tliis  Lord  Albert  was  overcome  with  grief: 
he  sat  for  a long  while ; then  turned  his  bridle  homewards, 
and  rode  slow  and  sorrowing  through  the  gloomy  woods  till  ho 
reached  his  own  castle.  All  was  dark  and  silent,  and  the  gates 
were  hung  with  black ; his  servants  seemed  unwilling  to-speak ; 
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ut  last  he  was  told  that  os  soon  oa  lie  had  dejiarted  hit  lady 
wat  token  in  labour;  and,  on  conaulling  a skilful  leech  wat 
informed  tJiat  both  iiiotiier  and  hahe  could  not  he  saved  ■ to 
which  she  replied,  “Save  Uie  babe,  and  commend  me  to  my 
lord,’’  and  expired,  but  not  before  she  had  brought  forth  a son. 
Lord  Albert  beat  his  breast  and  tore  his  hair,  and  then  said, 
“ Let  me  see  the  boy  who  cost  my  dear  lady  her  life."  The 
menials  answered  with  tears  and  with  trembling 

Fair  as  the  sweetest  flower  of  spring, 

Such  was  his  infant  mien ; 

And  on  his  little  body  stamp'd 
Three  wondrous  marks  were  seen. 

A blood-red  cross  was  on  his  arm, 

A dragon  on  his  breast. 

And  a broad  garter,  all  of  gold. 

Was  round  his  leg  express'd." 

Attention  was  shown  to  him,  too,  worthy  of  his  beauty  : 
three  careful  nurses  were  provided  ; one  to  give  him  suck,  one 
to  give  him  food,  and  one  to  lull  him  to  sleep 

“ But  lo!  all  in  tlie  dead  of  night 
VV'e  heard  a fearful  sound ; 

Loud  thunder  clapp'd,  the  castle  shook. 

And  lightning  flash'd  around. 

Dead  with  afl'n'ght  at  first  we  lay. 

But,  rousing  up  anon. 

We  ran  to  see  our  little  lord— 

Our  little  lord  was  gone. 

But  how,  or  where,  we  could  not  tell, 

For,  lying  on  tlie  ground. 

In  deep  and  magic  slumbers  laid. 

The  nurses  three  were  found.” 


On  this  Lord  Albert  fell  into  a swoon  and  lay  long  lifeless : 
he  recovered  only  to  a deeper  sense  of  his  misfortunes  : he  put 
on  a palmer  s gown,  wandered  into  distant  lands  “ tiU  his 
locks  were  wliite  as  wool  and  his  beard  like  the  down  of  the 
thistle;  nor  was  he  aware,  when  he  died,  that  the  sorceress 
whom  he  consulted  had  stolen  his  son,  and  trained  him  up  to 
tlie  use  of  arms  and  to  deeds  of  chivalry. 

wefl'd.  ‘ OfaSO'’/  shows  how 

we  1 that  scarcely  Christian  dame  had  acquitted  herself  in  a 

task  generally  left  to  the  rougher  sex.  “ Let  others  sing,”  says 
ourballad-noaker,  “of  the  deeds  of  Hector  and  the  grief  of 
Helen ; I will  sing  the  deeds  of  St.  George,  an  English  knight, 
who  slew  many  Saracens  and  many  giants  in  honour  of  Christ- 
ianity and  at  last  found  himself  in  the  laud  of  Egypt,  and  at 

an  interesting  moment : “•'l  i 


“ For  lu  the  story  plain  dotli  tell, 

A V country  there  did  rest 
A nfcadful  dragon,  fierce  and  fell. 
Whereby  they  were  full  sore  oppress’d; 
Who  by  his  poisonous  breath  each  day 
Did  many  of  the  city  slay.” 


Now  this  Egyptian  Dragon  had  a taste  of  its  own  : men  it 
swallowed  by  the  dozen ; but  it  loved  most  to  try  its  teeth  on 
le  softer  sex,  and  at  last  grew  so  dainty  of  stomach  that  it 
would  touch  no  other  food.  When  the  wise  men  of  ivvn 
‘iiw  this,  they  went  in  a body  to  the  monster,  told  him  he 
would  soon  depopulate  the  land  if  he  ate  ladies  at  that  rate 
id  proposed  to  compound  the  matter  by  allowinr  him 
V^in  per  day  : the  Dragon  for  once  was  reLo  ab^  mi  1 
cceded  to  take  his  lithe  daily  and  duly  When  St  ri' 

reached  Eavnt  il.n  n-  i ^ “cn  at.  George 

the  king's  o!dy\tnS,Ts  ''‘“‘'-‘"/'I'""  virgins,  save 
to  a slake,  nLli„f  “ r “ T and  lied 

the  prancing  of  a \ Slie  heard 

.topped  andinquiredwrt£sa?:jt“^ 

As  wel  became  a valiant  knight 
He  straight  to  her  hi.  way  .fid’take 
Tell  me,  sweet  maiden,  then  numb 
What  caitiirthu.  abusem’tSeef  ’ 


Christ  his  cross  I vow. 

Which  here  i.  figured  on  my  breast, 

I will  revenge  it  on  bis  brow. 

And  break  my  lance  upon  hU  chest : 

And  spiking  thus  whereas  he  stood, 
llie  dragon  issued  from  the  wood.” 

There  is  the  fiend ! exclaimed  the  princess,  pointing  to 
Ihe  approaching  dragon,  “ who  will  make  an  end  of  me.” 
The  dragon  was  a fiery  one;  hU  breath  was  literally  flame; 
liis  tMth  were  large  and  sliarp;  his  claw,  as  keen  as  sickles; 
and  his  tail  could  whisk  a hundred  men  to  the  ground. 

“ St- George,  on  looking  round  about. 

The  fiery  dragon  soon  esjjied, 

And,  like  a knight  of  courage  stout, 

Against  him  he  did  fiercely  ride ; 

And  with  such  blows  he  did  him  greet 
He  fell  beneath  his  horse’s  feet.  * 


For,  with  his  lance  tliat  was  so  strong. 

As  he  came  gaping  in  bis  face. 

In  at  his  mouth  he  thrust  along, 

I* or  he  could  pierce  no  otlier  place; 

And  thus  within  that  lady's  view 
This  mighty  dragon  straight  he  slew.'" 

To  slay  a dragon,  save  a princess,  and  deliver  a kingdom, 
were  deeds  that  could  only  be  repaid  by  ingratitude.  The 
knight  was  young  and  handsome;  the  Princess  Sabra  could 
not  look  without  tenderness  on  one  who  had  thus  preserved 
her;  so  they  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  had  interviews,  the 
sweeter  from  being  stolen,  and  made  vow,  which  were  not  the 
less  binding  though  there  were  no  witnesses.  A king  of  Mo- 
rocco  happened  one  day  to  overhear  the  lover,  vowing  eternal 
fidelity  as  they  walked  in  the  royal  orchard  : he  told  the  king  • 
his  majesty  rose  in  wrath,  and  resolved  to  take  personal  vra’ 
geaiice;  but,  on  reflection  that  the  arm  which  slew  the  Dragon 
was  strong  be  took  to  liis  Egyptian  wiles,  and  so  dealt  with 
the  hero  that  be  departed  on  a pretended  mission  to  Persia, 
carrying  letters  of  instruction  to  the  Sophy  loslar  him  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  court.  On  his  way  to  Bagdad  the  Christian 
champion  zealously  destroyed  all  Pagan  idols : when  over- 
powered  and  throw,,  into  a dungeon,  he  dug  his  way  out,  and, 
though  half  dead  with  hunger,  slew  three  warriors  who  were 
sent  to  retake  him,  then  mounted  one  of  the  Sophy’s  best  horsea 
and  turned  his  bridle  towards  Europe 

“ Towards  Christendom  he  made  bis  flight. 

But  met  a giant  by  the  way,  ' 

With  whorn  in  combat  he  did  fight 
Most  valiantly  a summers  day; 

Who,  yet,  for  all  his  club  of  steel. 

Was  forced  tlie  sling  of  deaUi  to  feel. 

Back  0 er  the  seas  with  many  liands 
Of  warlike  soldiers  soon  he  jiass'd 
\ owing  upon  those  heathen  lands 
To  work  revenge;  which  at  the  last, 

Ere  thrice  three  years  were  gone  mid  spent. 

He  wrought  unto  his  hejirfs  content." 

He  rava^d  Persia,  subdued  but  siared  Egypt,  slew  the  leU- 
tale  king  of  Morocco,  and,  remembering  his  rows  to  the  Prin- 
COM  Sabra,  resolved  to  carry  her  to  England  and  make  her  his 
wife.  On  his  way  home  through  a wild  forest  he  began  to 
wish  for  some  satisfactory  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  prineeM  • 
hut,  seeing  that  she  was  faint  and  hungry,  he  went  into  the  wood 
to  kill  a deer,  leaving  her  under  the  protection  of  a single 
eunuch.  On  his  return  he  was  alarmed  to  sec  two  enormous 
lions,  who,  after  snapping  up  the  eunuch,  had  laid  themselves 
down  at  Sabra’s  feet,  as  if  in  ileliance  of  all  who  dared  to  doubt 
lier  virgin  truth.  Though  they  respected  the  princess,  they 
attacked  her  lover  furiously;  hut  he  vanquished  them  He 
brought  1,18  bride  acroM  the  seas,  hung  out  hi,  pennon ’ from 
ns  castle  of  Coventry,  proclaimeil  himself  tlie  patron  of  the 
brave,  the  pious,  and  tlie  chaste,  and  lived  to  see  his  name  a 
motto  for  hi,  country's  flag,  and  her  watchword  on  Ihe  field  of 
honour — “ St.  George  for  England !'’ 

It  was  not  likely  that  ballad,  such  as  tliesc  could  escape  ri- 
dicule day.  when  much  that  was  serious  and  sober  cSled 
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down  satire  and  sarcasm;  the  romances  gave  birth  to  ‘Don 
Quixote,’ and  the  ballad  of ‘St.  George  and  tlie  Dragon'  oc- 
casioned the  ballad  of  ‘ The  Dragon  of  Wantley/  and  the  still 
wittier  one  of  ‘ St.  George  for  England.’  Botli  have  a levity 
of  expression,  yet  a certain  gravity  of  narrative,  which  height- 
ens the  humour  and  increases  the  ludicrous. 

The  author  of  ‘ The  Dragon  ofWantley’  enters  on  his  sub- 
ject at  once.  “We  are  told,”  says  he,  “how  Hercules  slew  a . 
dragon  at  Lenia  with  seven  heads  and  twice  os  many  eyes ; 
but  he  had  a club,  whereas  More  of  More-hall,  with  nothing 
at  all  in  his  hand,  slew  the  dreadful  Dragon  of  Wantley.” 
This  monster  had  a sting  in  his  tail,  long  claws,  a skin  as 
tough  as  the  hide  of  a rhinoceros,  four-and-forty  teeth  of  iron : 
he  ate  cattle^nay,  swallowed  a church  all  to  the  foundation- 
stone,  which  his  iron  teeth  could  not  crack.  The  den  where 
he  lodged  was  within  three  miles  of  Rotherham. 

“ Some  say  this  dragon  was  a witch, 

Some  say  he  was  a devil, 

For  from  his  nose  a smoke  arose, 

And  with  it  buniiiig  snivel. 

Which  he  cast  off,  when  he  did  cough, 

In  a well  that  he  did  stand  by, 

Which  made  it  look  just  like  a brook 
Running  with  burning  brandy.” 

This  fierce  monster  having  eaten  many  of  the  children 
round  Rotlierham,  the  women  and  men  began  to  think  their 
turn  would  come  next,  and  looked  about  for  a champion,  who, 
like  a second  St.  George,  might  deliver  them  from  its  jaws. 
They  soon  found  the  man  they  wanted.  More  of  More-hall 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood : he  was  expert  in  all  manly  exer- 
cises, for  he  could  wrestle,  play  at  quarter-staff,  kick,  cuff,  and 
huff,  call  hard  names — nay,  he  had  been  known  to  seize  a 
horse  by  the  tail,  and  swing  him  round  in  the  air  till  he  died; 
and  it  was  said  by  some  that  he  ate  him  all  up,  save  tlie  shoes. 
To  this  worthy  the  people  ran  in  a crowd,  crying, 

“ 0,  gave  us  all,  More  of  More-hall, 

Thou  peerless  knight  of  the  woods ; 

Do  but  slay  this  dragon,  who  won’t  leave  us  a rag  on, 

We  ll  give  thee  all  our  goods. 

Tut,  tut,  quoth  he,  no  goods  I want, 

But  1 want,  1 want,  in  sooth, 

A maid  of  sixteen  that's  brisk  and  keen, 

With  smiles  about  the  mouth ; 

Hair  black  as  sloe,  skin  white  as  snow, 

With  blushes  her  cheeks  adorning, 

To  anoint  me  o’er  night,  ere  I go  to  fight, 

And  to  dress  me  in  the  morning.” 

This  being  settled,  More  of  More-hall  besjroke  a new  kind 
of  armour  at  Sheffield,  with  spikes  of  steel  projecting  all 
around  : he  put  it  on,  and,  advancing  against  the  Dragon  with 
his  fierce  looks  and  his  bristling  mail,  alarmed  all  the  cows  and 
cats  and  dogs  in  the  district,  who  mistook  him  for  a strange 
hedgehog.  The  champion  was  no  whit  dismayed ; yet,  when 
he  saw  the  people  of  Rotlierham  betake  them  to  housetops  and 
trees,  he  drank  six  pots  of  ale  and  a quart  of  aqua-vitai,  for  he 
knew  the  combat  would  be  long  and  perilous.  Adding  cun- 
ning to  courage,  he  crept  into  a well,  and  when  the  Dragon, 
not  aware  of  his  enemy,  stooped  down  to  drink,  More  of  More- 
hall  started  up,  cried  “ Boli ! ” and  gave  him  a blow  on  the 
mouth.  “ A murrain  on  thee!”  said  the  Dragon,  “ thou  dis- 
turbest  me  in  my  drink;”  ami,  turning  quickly  round,  dif- 
fused a smell  so  offensive  to  tlie  kuiglit,  that  he  exclaimed, 
“ Beshrew  thee,  foul  monster,  thy  airs  are  so  unsavoury  that 
thy  diet  must  be  unwholesome.”  This  malaria  farced  the 
champion  from  his  ambush  : — 

“ Our  politic  kniglit  on  the  other  side 
Crept  out  upon  the  brink. 

And  gave  the  Dragon  such  a douse, 

He  knew  nut  what  to  think. 

By  cock,  quoth  he,  say  you  so,  d yc  see? 

And  then  at  him  let  fiy 
With  hand  and  foot,  and  so  they  went  to  *t, 

And  the  word  was,  Hey,  boys,  hey!” 

The  combat  lasted  two  days  and  a night,  and  so  well  was 


the  battle  balanced,  that  neither  was  wounded : at  length  the 
Dragon  gave  his  adversary  a hard  knock,  and  seizing  him  tiled 
to  toss  him  over  his  head ; but  More  of  More-hall  with  his 
spiked  foot  gave  his  enemy  such  a kick  in  a tender  part  as 
finished  the  fight : — 

“ Oh,  quoth  the  Dragon,  with  a deep  sigh, 

And  turn’d  six  times  together, 

Sobbing  and  tearing,  cursing  and  swearing, 

Out  of  his  throat  of  leather  : 

More  of  More-hall ! O,  thou  rascal ! 

Would  I had  seen  thee  never! 

With  the  thing  at  thy  foot  thou  hast  prick’d  my  gut, 
And  I am  undone  for  ever.” 

This  strange  burlesque  ballad  lias  been  explained  to  mean 
a lawsuit  respecting  a claim  of  tithes  made  by  the  Wortleys 
on  the  lands  of  Penistone,  near  Rotherliain.  That  it  is  a per- 
sonal lampoon  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  as  that  ‘ St.  George 
for  England  * was  composed  for  the  St.  George’s  Club  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1688,  by  John  Grubb,  a scholar  of  Christchurch,  as  a 
mirthsome  sally  to  show  his  learning  and  wit,  and  be  has  shown 
both. 


SONGS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

We  have  said  “ there  are  no  ballads  of  the  great  civil  war,*’ 
meaning  none  composed  at  the  period.  The  strong  feelings  of 
the  contending  parties  might,  however,  naturally  be  expressed 
in  the  ballad  poem  ; and  there  are  two  ballads  of  tliis  cha- 
racter written  some  sixteen  years  ago  by  a gentleman  who  has 
since  occupied  a distinguished  position  in  public  life.  These 
we  give  entire. 

I. — The  Cavalieu’s  March  to  London. 

“ To  horse!  to  horse  I brave  Cavaliers! 

To  horse  for  Church  and  Crown ! 

Strike,  strike  your  tents ! snatch  up  your  spears  I 
And  ho  for  Loniion  town ! 

The  imperial  harlot,  doom’d  a prey 
To  our  avenging  fires, 

Sends  up  the  voice  of  her  dismay 
From  all  her  hundred  spires. 

The  Strand  resounds  with  maiden’s  shrieks, 

The  'Change  with  merchants’  sighs. 

And  blushes  stand  on  brazen  cheeks, 

And  tears  in  iron  eyes  ; 

And,  pale  with  fasting  and  with  fright, 

Each  Puritan  Committee 
Hath  summon’d  forth  to  prayer  and  fight 
The  Roundheads  of  the  City. 

And  soon  shall  London’s  sentries  hear 
The  thunder  of  our  drum  ; 

* And  London’s  dames,  in  wilder  fear, 

Shall  cry,  Alack ! they  come ! 

Fling  the  fascines ; — tear  up  the  spikes ; 

And  forward,  one  and  all. 

Down,  down  with  all  their  trainband  pikes, 

Down  with  their  mud-built  wall. 

Quarter? — Foul  fall  your  whining  noise, 

Ye  recreant  spawn  of  fraud  ! 

No  quarter ! Think  on  Strafford,  boys. 

No  quarter!  Think  on  Laud. 

Wliat  ho ! The  craven  slaves  retire. 

On  I Trample  them  to  mud. 

No  quarter! — Charge. — No  quarter! — Fire. 

No  quarter ! — Blood ! — Blood ! — lUuod ! — 

Where  next?  In  sooth  there  lacks  no  witcli. 

Brave  lads,  to  tell  us  where, 

.Sure  London's  sons  be  passing  rich, 

Her  daughters  wondrous  fair  : 

And  let  that  dastard  be  the  theme 
Of  many  a hoanl's  derision, 

Who  quails  for  sermon,  cutV,  or  scream 
Of  any  sweet  precisian. 

Their  lean  divines,  of  solemn  brow, 

Sworn  foes  to  throne  and  steeple, 

From  an  unwonted  pulpit  now 
Shall  edify  the  people  : 
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Till  the  tired  ImngTnan,  in  despair, 

Shall  curse  his  hlmited  shears, 

And  vainly  pinch,  and  scrape,  and  tear, 
Around  their  leathern  cars. 

We*II  hang:,  above  his  own  Guildhall, 

The  city’s  grave  Recorder; 

And  on  tlie  den  of  thieves  we  ’ll  fall. 

Though  Pym  should  speak  to  order. 

In  vain  tlie  lank-hair’d  gang  shall  try 
To  cheat  our  martial  law ; 

In  vain  shall  Lenthal  trembling  cry 
That  strangers  must  withdraw. 

Of  bench  and  woolsack,  tub  and  chair, 

We’ll  build  a glorious  pyre, 

And  tons  of  rebel  parchment  there 
Shall  crackle  in  the  fire. 

With  them  shall  perish,  cheek  by  jowl. 
Petition,  psalm,  and  libel, 

Tlie  Colonel’s  canting  muster-roll, 

The  Chaplain’s  dog-ear’d  bible. 

We’ll  tread  a measure  round  the  blaze 
Where  England’s  pest  expires, 

And  lead  along  the  dance’s  maze 
The  beauties  of  the  friars ; 

Then  smiles  in  every  face  shall  shine, 

And  joy  in  every  soul. 

Bring  forth,  bring  fortli  the  oldest  wine, 

And  crown  the  largest  bowl. 

And  as  with  nod  and  laugh  ye  sip 
The  goblet’s  rich  carnation, 

Whose  bursting  bubbles  seem  to  tip 
I’lie  wink  of  invitation ; 

Drink  to  those  names, — those  glorious  names, 

Those  names  no  time  shall  sever, — 

Drink,  in  a draught  as  deep  as  Thames, 

Our  Church  and  King  for  ever] 

T.  M, 


II.  The  Battle  of  Nasebv,  bv  Obadiah  Bind-their-kings- 
IN-CHAINS-AND-THEIR-NOHLES-WITH-UNES-OP-IRON,  SeR- 
jeant  in  Ireton’s  Regiment. 


Oh  wherefore  come  ye  forth  in  triumpli  from  the  North, 

" your  Immls,  and  your  feet,  and  your  raiment  all  red? 
And  wherefore  doth  your  rout  send  forth  a joyous  shout? 

And  whence  be  the  grapes  of  the  wine-press  which  ye  tread  ? 
Oh  evil  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit. 

And  crimson  was  the  juice  of  the  vintage  that  we  trod  • 

For  we  trampled  on  tlie  throng  of  the  haughty  and  the  strong, 
Who  sate  in  the  high  places  and  slew  the  saints  of  God. 


It  was  about  the  noon  of  a gl  jrious  day  of  June 
That  we  saw  their  bannei-s  dance  and  their  cuirassesshine. 
And  the  Man  of  Blood  was  there,  with  his  long  essenced  hair. 
And  Astley  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  Rupert  of  the  RhiHO. 
Like  a rervant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  Bible  and  his  sword, 

Ihe  General  rode  along  us  to  form  us  for  the  fight 
M hen  a murmuring  sound  broke  out,  and  swelFd  into  a shout. 
Among  the  godless  horsemen  upon  the  tyrant's  right. 


And  haik  ! like  Ihe  roar  of  the  billows  on  the  shore, 

J he  cry  of  liattle  rises  along  their  charging  line ! 

ForGorll  for  the  Cause!  for  the  Church!  for  tlie  Lais's ! 

hor  Cliorles  King  of  Kngland,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine ! 

1 he  furious  German  comes,  with  his  clarions  and  bis  drums. 
His  hravops  of  Alsatia  and  |rages  of  Whiteliall ; 

Tliey  are  bursting  on  our  fianks.  Grasjr  vour  pikes  t — Close 
your  ranks : — 

For  Rupert  never  comes  but  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 

They  are  here  : — they  rush  on. — We  are  broken  : — ^we  are 
gone ; — 

Our  left  is  home  before  them  like  stubble  on  the  blast. 

O ^rd,  put  forth  tliy  might ! O Lord,  defend  the  right ! 

Stand  back  to  back,  in  God’s  name,  and  fight  it  to  the  last. 
StoutSkippon  hath  a wound  : — the  centre  hath  given  ground 
Hark!  hark!— What  means  the  trampling  of  horsemen  on 
our  rear  ? 

Whose  banner  do  I sec,  boys?  'Tis  he,  tliank  God  'tis  he, 
boys. 

Bear  up  anotlier  minute.  Brave  Oliver  is  here. 

Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all  in  a row 

Like  a whirlwind  on  the  trees,  like  a deluge  on  tlie  dvkes 
Our  cuirassiers  have  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the  Accurst,  ' ’ 

And  at  a shock  have  scattered  the  forest  of  his  pikas. 

Fast,  fast,  the  gallants  ride,  in  some  safe  nook  to  hide 
Their  coward  beads  predestined  to  rot  on  Temple-Bar 
And  he  he  turns,  he  flies,— shame  to  those  cruel  eves 
That  bore  to  look  on  torture,  and  dare  not  look  on  war ! 

Ho ! comrades,  scour  the  plain  : and,  ere  ye  strip  the 
First  give  another  stab  to  make  vour  guest  secure ; ’ 

Then  shake  from  sleeves  and  pockets  their  broad-pieces  and 
lockets, 

The  tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  plunder  of  the  poor. 

Fools,  your  doublets  shone  with  gold,  and  your  hearts  were 
gay  and  bold. 

When  ye  kiss’d  your  lily  hands  to  vour  lemans  (o-dav  - 
And  to-morrow  shall  the  fox,  from  her  chamben  in  the'riJcks, 
Lead  forth  her  tawny  cubs  to  howl  above  the  prey. 

Where  be  your  tongues  tliat  late  mock’d  at  heaven  and  bell 
and  fate, 

And  the  fingers  that  once  were  so  busy  with  your  blades, 

1 our  perfum  d satin  clothes,  your  catches  and  your  oatlis, 
i our  stage-plays  and  your  sonnets,  vour  diamonds  and 
^ your  spades  ? 

Down,  down,  for  ever  down  with  the  mitre  and  the  crown  ’ 
With  the  Belial  of  the  court,  and  the  .Mammon  of  the 
Pope; 

There  is  woe  in  Oxford  Halls : there  is  wail  in  Durham's 
Stalls : 

The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom  : the  Bishop  rends  his  cope. 

And  She  of  the  seven  hills  shall  mourn  her  children’s  ills, 

And  tremble  when  she  thinks  on  the  edge  of  England’s 
sword ; “ 

And  ^e  Kinp  of  earth,  in  fear,  shall  shudder  when  thev  hear 
\\  hat  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  Ihe  Houses  Md  the 

W Ol  d. 

T.  M. 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS 


By  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 


§ 2.— ROBIN  HOOD  BALLADS. 

A famous  man  was  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  ballad-singer’s  joy.’— ’Wordsworth. 


The  ballads  devoted  to  the  exploits  of  Hobin  Hood  and  his 
bold  company  of  outlaws  are  amongst  the  most  popular  of 
these  interesting  remembrances  of  the  past.  They  breathe  of 
the  inflexible  heart  and  honest  joyousness  of  old  England  ; 
tliere  is  more  of  the  national  character  in  them  than  in  all  the 
songs  of  classic  bards  or  the  theories  of  ingenious  philosophers. 
They  are  numerous  too,  and  fill  two  handsome  volumes. 
Though  Ritson,  an  editor  ridiculously  minute  and  scrupulous, 
admitted  but  eight -and-twenty  into  his  edition,  the  number 
might  be  extended,  for  the  songs  in  honour  of  bold  Robin 
were  for  centuries  popular  all  over  the  isle,  and  were  they  now 
out  of  print  might  be  restored,  andwitli  additions,  from  the  re- 
citation of  thousands,  north  as  well  as  south.  Though  modified 
in  their  language  during  their  oral  transmission  from  the  days 
of  King  John  till  the  printing-press  took  them  up,  they  are  in 
sense  and  substance  undoubtedly  ancient.  They  are  the  work 
too  of  sundry  hands : some  have  a Scottish  tone,  others  taste  of 
the  English  border  j but  the  chief  and  most  valuable  portion 
belongs  to  Nottinghamshire,  l«ancashire,  Derbyshire,  and 
^ orkshire  j and  all — and  this  includes  those  with  a Scottish 
sound — are  in  a true  and  hearty  English  taste  and  spirit. 

A few  of  these  ballads  are  probably  the  work  of  some  joyous 
yeoman  who  loved  to  range  tlie  green  woods  and  enjoy  the 
liberty  and  licence  which  they  afforded  j but  we  are  inclined 
to  regard  them  chiefly  as  the  production  of  the  rural  ballad- 
maker,  a sort  of  inferior  minstrel,  who  to  the  binds  and  hus- 
bandmen was  both  bard  and  historian,  and  cheered  their  fire- 
sides with  rude  rhymes  and  ruder  legends  in  which  the  district 
heroes  and  the  romantic  stories  of  the  peasantry  were  intro- 
duced with  such  embellishments  as  tlie  taste  of  the  reciter  con- 
sidered acceptable.  These  ballads,  graphic  as  they  are,  will 
by  some  be  pronounced  rude : we  must  admit  too  that  they 
are  often  inharmonious  and  deficient  in  that  sequence  of  sound 
which  critics  in  these  our  latter  days  desire:  but  the  eye,  in 
the  times  when  they  were  composed,  was  not  called,  as  now, 
to  the  judgment-seat;  and  the  ear — for  music  accompanied 
without  overpowering  the  words — was  satisfied  with  anything 
like  similarity  of  sounds.  The  ballad-maker  therefore  was 
little  solicitous  about  the  flow  of  his  words,  the  harmony  of 
balanced  quantities,  or  the  clink  of  his  rhymes.  His  composi- 
tions, delighting  as  they  did  our  ancestors,  sound  rough  and 
harsh  in  the  educated  ear  of  our  own  times,  for  our  taste  is 
delicate  in  matters  of  smoothness  and  melody.  They  are 
however  full  of  incident  and  of  human  character;  they  reflect 
tlie  manners  and  feelings  of  remote  times ; they  delineate  much 
that  the  painter  has  not  touched  and  the  historian  forgotten ; 
tliey  express,  but  without  acrimony,  a sense  of  public  injury 
or  of  private  wrong ; nay,  tliey  sometimes  venture  into  the  re- 
gions of  fancy,  and  give  pictures  in  the  spirit  of  romance.  A 
hearty  relish  for  fighting  and  fun  ; a scorn  of  all  tliat  is  skulk- 
ing and  cowardly;  a love  of  whatever  is  free  and  manly  and 
warm-hearted ; a hatred  of  all  oppressors,  clerical  and  lay ; and 
a sympathy  for  those  who  loved  a merry  joke,  either  practical 
or  spoken,  distinguish  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood. 

The  jiersonal  character  as  well  us  history  of  the  bold  outlaw 


is  stamped  on  every  verse.  Against  luxurious  bishops  and 
tyrannic  sherifls  his  bow  was  ever  bent  and  his  arrow  in  the 
string ; he  attacked  and  robbed,  and  sometimes  slew,  the  latter 
without  either  compunction  or  remorse;  in  his  more  humor- 
some  moods  he  contented  himself  with  enticing  them  in  the 
guise  of  a butcher  or  a potter,  witli  the  hope  of  a good  bargain, 
into  the  green  wood,  where  he  first  made  merry  and  then 
fleeced  them,  making  them  dance  to  such  music  as  his  forest 
aflbrded,  or  join  with  Friar  Tuck  in  hypocritical  thanksgiving 
for  the  justice  and  mercy  they  had  experienced.  Robin’s 
eye  brightened  and  his  language  grew  poetical  when  he  was 
aware  of  the  approach  of  some  swollen  pluralist — a Dean  of 
Carlisle  or  an  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's — with  sumpter-horses 
carrying  tithes  and  dining-gear,  and  a slender  train  of  attend- 
ant*. He  would  meet  him  with  great  meekness  and  humility; 
thank  our  Lady  for  having  sent  a man  at  once  holy  and  rich 
into  her  servant’s  sylvan  diocese;  inquire  too  about  the  weight 
of  his  purse,  as  if  desirous  to  augment  it;  but  woe  to  the  vic- 
tim who,  with  gold  in  his  pocket,  set  up  a plea  of  poverty, 
“ Kneel,  holy  man,’*  Robin  would  then  say,  “ kneel,  and  beg 
of  the  saint  who  rules  tliy  abbey-stede  to  send  money  for  thy 
present  wants  and  as  the  request  was  urged  by  quarter-statV 
and  sword,  the  prayer  was  a rueful  one,  while  tlie  gold  which  a 
search  in  the  prelate's  mails  discovered  was  facetiously  ascribed 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  intercession  with  his  patron  saint,  and 
gravely  parted  between  tlie  divine  and  the  robber. 

Robin  Hood  diflered  from  all  other  patriots — for  patriot  be 
was — of  whom  we  read  in  tale  or  history.  Wallace,  to  whom 
he  has  been  compared,  was  a bigh-souled  man  of  a sterner  stamp, 
who  loved  better  to  see  tyrants  die  than  gain  all  the  gold  the 
world  had  to  give ; and  Rob  Roy,  to  whom  the  poet  of  Rydal 
Mount  has  likened  the  outlaw  of  Sherwood,  had  little  of  the 
merry  humour  aud  romantic  courtesy  of  bold  Robin.  This 
seems  to  have  arisen  more  from  the  nature  tlian  the  birth  of  tlie 
man ; he  was  no  lover  of  blood,  nay  be  delighted  in  sparing 
those  who  sought  his  life  when  they  fell  into  his  power ; aud 
he  was  beyond  all  example,  even  of  knighthood,  tender  and 
thoughtful  about  women ; even  when  he  prayed  he  preferred 
our  Lady  to  all  the  other  saints  in  the  calendar.  Next  to  the 
ladies  he  loved  the  yeomanry  of  England ; he  molested  no 
hind  at  the  plough,  no  thresher  in  tlie  bam,  no  shepherd  with 
his  flocks;  he  was  the  friend  and  protector  ol  husband n^aii 
and  hind,  and  woe  to  the  priest  who  fleeced,  or  the  noble  that 
oppressed  them.  The  widow  too  and  the  fatherless  he  looked 
upon  as  under  liis  cure,  and  wheresoever  he  went  some  old 
woman  was  ready  to  do  him  a kindness  for  a saved  son  or  a 
rescued  husband. 

The  jiersonal  strengtli  of  Uie  outlaw  was  not  equal  to  his 
activity;  but  his  wit  so  fur  excelled  his  might  that  he  never 
found  use  for  the  strength  which  he  had— so  well  did  he  form 
his  plans  and  work  out  all  his  stratagems.  If  his  chief  delight 
was  to  meet  with  a flerco  sherifl’  or  a purse-proud  priest  all 
under  tlie  greenwood  tree,"  his  next  was  to  encounter  some 
burly  groom  who  refused  to  give  place  to  the  king  of  the  forest, 
and  was  ready  to  make  good  his  right  of  way  with  cudgel  or 
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sword ; the  tinker  who,  with  his  cmli-treo  stall’,  math*  llt)!)iii*g 
sword  cry  twang,”  was  a fellow  of  llieir  sfamj).  With  such 
companions  he  recruited  his  bands  when  death  or  desertion 
thinned  them,  and  it  seemed  that  to  be  qualified  for  his  service 
it  was  necessary  to  <?xcel  him  at  the  use  of  the  sword  or  the 
quarter^stafi* ; his  skill  in  the  bow  was  not  so  cosily  approached. 
He  was  a man  too  of  winning  manners  and  captivating  address, 
for  his  eloquence,  united  with  his  woodland  cheer,  sometimes 
prevailed  on  the  very  men  who  sought  his  life  to  assume  his 
livery  and  try  the  pleasures  which  Banicsdalc  or  Plompton  af- 
forded. 

The  high  blood  of  Robin  seems  to  have  been  doubted  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  the  character  of  Locksley,  makes  the 
traditionary  Earl  of  Huntingdon  but  a better  sort  of  rustic, 
with  manners  rather  of  a franklin  than  a noble.  Popular  be- 
lief is  however  too  much  even  for  the  illustrious  author  of 
‘ Ivanhoe,’  and  bold  Robin  will  remain  an  earl  while  woods 
grow  and  waters  run.  He  was  born,  it  is  believed,  in  Notting- 
hamshire in  the  year  1160,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
In  his  youth  he  was  extravagant  and  wild — dissipated  part  of 
his  patrimony,  and  was  juggled  out  of  the  remainder  by  the 
united  powers  of  a slieriff  .and  an  abbot.  This  made  him 
desperate ; drove  him  to  the  woods,  and  in  the  extensive  forests 
which  reached  from  Nottingham  over  several  counties  he  lived 
a free  life  witii  comrades  whom  his  knowledge  of  character 
collected,  and  who  soon  learned  to  value  a man  who  planned 
enterprises  with  judgment,  and  executed  them  with  intrepidity 
and  success.  He  soon  became  famous  over  the  whole  island, 
and  with  captains  after  his  own  heart,  such  as  Little  John, 
Will  Scarlet,  Friar  Tuck,  and  AUan-a-Dale,  he  ranged  at  will 
through  the  woodlands,  the  terror  alike  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
tyrannic.  Nay,  tradition  as  well  as  ballad  avers  that  a young 
lady  of  beauty,  if  not  of  rank,  loved  his  good  looks  as  well  as 
his  sylvan  licence  so  much  that  she  accompanied  him  in  many 
of  his  expeditions. 

In  these  forests,’'  says  Ritson,  and  with  this  company, 
he  for  many  years  reigned  like  an  independent  sovereign ; at 
perpetual  war  with  the  King  of  England  and  all  his  subjects, 
with  the  exception  however  of  the  poor  and  the  needy,  or  such 
as  were  desolate  and  oppressed,  or  stood  in  need  of  his  protec- 
tion.” This  wild  life  had  for  Robin  charms  of  its  own ; it 
suited  the  taste  of  a high  but  irregular  mind  to  brave  all  the 
constituted  authorities  in  the  great  litigated  rights  of  free 
forestry ; the  deer  with  which  the  woods  swarmed  afibrded  food 
for  all  who  had  the  art  to  bend  a bow  ; and  a ruined  tower, 
a shepherd’s  hut,  a cavern,  or  a thicket, 

‘‘  When  leaves  were  shaqi  and  long,” 
gave  such  shelter  as  men  who  were  not  scrupulous  about  bed 
or  toilet  desired;  while  wealthy  travellers  or  churchmen 
abounding  in  tithes  supplied  them,  though  reluctantly,  with 
Lincoln  green  for  doublets,  and  wine  for  their  festivals.  Into 
Robins  mode  of  life  the  poet  Drayton,  who  might  have  been 
a striker  of  deer  in  his  day,  has  entered  with  equal  knowledge 
and  spirit ; — 

An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 

Still  ready  at  his  call,  tliat  bowmen  were  right  good, 

All  clad  in  Lincoln-green,  with  ca|>s  of  red  and  blue, 

His  fellows’  winded  honi  not  one  of  them  but  knew, 

When  setting  to  their  lips  their  little  bugles  shrill, 

The  warbling  echoes  waKcd  from  every  dale  and  hill. 

Their  baldricks  set  with  studs,  athwart  thi  ir  shoulders  cast, 
To  which  below  their  arms  their  sheafs  were  buckled  fast ; 

A short  sword  at  their  belt,  a buckler  scarce  a span, 

Who  struck  below  the  knee,  not  counted  was  a man  : 

All, made  of  .SiMuiish  yew,  tlieir  bows  were  wondrous  strong, 
They  not  an  arrow  drew  but  was  a clotli-yard  long  : 

Of  archery  they  Imd  tlie  very  ]>erfect  craft, 

itb  broad  arrow,  or  butt,  or  prick,  or  roving  shaft. 

Their  arrows  finely  j^aired  for  timber  and  for  feather, 

With  bircli  and  brazil  pieced  to  lly  in  any  weather ; 

And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forked  pile, 
They  loose  gave  such  a twang  os  might  be  licnrd  a mile.*' 

Nor  was  the  ]>oet  unaware  of  the  way  in  which  Rubin  main- 
tained all  this  bravery : — 


From  wealtliy  ablK>ts'  chests  and  churls*  abundant  store 
What  ofU)i)times  he  took  he  shared  amongst  tJie  ]K>or  ; 

No  lordly  bishop  came  in  Imty  Robin's  way, 

To  him,  l>efore  lie  went,  but  for  bis  jiass  must  jiay.*’ 

In  that  wild  way,  and  with  no  !>elter  means  tliaii  bis  ready  wil 
and  hts  matchless  arcliery,  Robin  ljafile<l  two  royal  invasions 
of  Sherwood  and  Bamesdale,  repelled  with  much  eflusion  of 
blood  half  a score  of  incursions  made  by  errant  knigliU  ajid 
armed  sherifis,  and,  unmoved  by  eitlier  tlie  jirayers  or  the 
thunders  of  the  church,  be  reigned  and  ruled  till  age  crept 
\ipon  him,  and  illness,  arising  from  his  exposure  to  summer's 
heat  and  winter’s  cold,  followed,  and  made  him  for  the  first 
time  seek  the  aid  of  a leech.  Tliis  was  a fatal  step  : the  lancet 
of  his  cousin,  the  Prioress  of  Kirkleyi  Nunnery,  in  Yorkshire, 
to  wliom  he  had  recourse  in  his  distress,  freed  botli  church  and 
state  from  further  alarm,  by  treacherously  bleeding  him  to 
death.  Such,'*  exclaims  Ritson,  more  moved  than  common, 
was  tlic  end  of  Robin  Hood  ; a man  who,  in  a Ijarljarous  age 
and  under  a complicated  tyranny,  displayed  a spirit  of  freedom 
and  independence  which  has  endeared  him  to  tlje  common 
people,  whose  cause  he  maintained,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
malicious  endeavours  of  pitiful  monks,  by  whom  history  was 
consecrated  to  the  crimes  and  follies  of  titled  ruflflans  and 
sainted  idiots,  to  suppress  all  record  of  his  patriotic  exertions 
and  virtuous  acts,  will  render  his  name  immortal.'* 

The  personal  character  of  Robin  Hood  stands  high  in  the 
pages  of  both  history  and  poetry.  Fordun,  a priest  extols  his 
piety;  Major  pronounces  him  the  most  humane  of  robbers; 
and  Camden,  a more  judicious  authority,  calls  him  the  gentlest 
of  thieves;  while  in  the  pages  of  the  early  drama  be  is  drawn 
at  heroic  length,  and  with  many  of  the  best  attributes  of  hu- 
man nature.  His  life  and  deeds  bare  not  only  supplied  ma- 
terials for  the  drama  and  the  ballad,  but  proverbs  have  sprung 
from  them  : he  stands  the  demigod  of  English  archery  : men 
used  to  swear  both  by  his  how  and  his  clemency;  festivals 
were  once  annually  held,  and  games  of  a sylvan  kind  cele- 
brated in  his  honour,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England.  Tin* 
grave  where  he  lies  has  still  its  pilgrims;  the  well  out  of 
which  he  drank  still  retains  bis  name ; and  his  Ik)w  and  one 
of  his  broad  arrows  were  within  this  century  to  be  seen  in 
Fountains  Abbey,  a place  immortalized  by  his  adventure  with 
the  Curtal  Friar. 

Having  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  leading 
features  in  the  adventures  and  character  of  bold  Robin,  we 
shall  proceed  to  describe  and  quote  the  more  poetic  or  inte- 
resting portions  of  the  ballads  which  record  his  actions,  rather 
according  to  the  narrative  of  his  life  than  the  order  of  composi- 
tion. It  is  our  purpose  too  to  discard  much  of  the  antique 
spelling  in  which  plain  words  arc  often  disguised,  and  also  to 
give  in  some  places  a less  corrupt  reading,  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  do,  not  so  much  from  traditionarj*  scraps  or  oral 
recitation,  as  from  those  numerous  eilitions  of  the  ballads  which 
were  once  and  arc  still  dilTused  over  the  whole  of  England  and 
the  half  of  Scotland. 

A i.iTTLE  Geste  of  Hobin  Hoop. 

The  longest  of  all  the  ballads  whicli  bear  tlic  name  of  Robin 
Hood  was  first  printed  at  the  Sun  in  Fleet  Street,  by  ynken 
de  Worde.  It  is  called  ‘ A Little  Geste  of  Robin  Hood,  but 
80  ill  informed  was  the  printer  in  tlie  outlaw  s histoiy,  that  he 
describes  it  as  a story  of  King  Edward,  Robin  Hood,  and 
Littlejohn.  It  is  j>erha])s  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  com|>osi- 
tions. 

The  ballad  begins  somewhat  in  the  minstrel  manner — 

**  Come  lithe  and  listen,  gentlemen, 

Tliat  be  of  freeborn  blood, 

I shall  tell  you  of  a good  yeoman, 

His  name  was  Robin  Hood. 

Robin  he  was  a proud  outlaw 
As  over  walk'd  on  ground ; 

So  courteous  an  outlaw  as  he  was 
Has  never  yet  been  found.” 
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It  then  proceeds  to  relate  how  Robin  stood  in  Barnesdale  Wood, 
with  all  his  companions  beside  him,  and  refused  to  go  to 
dinner  till  he  should  find  some  bold  baron  or  unasked  guest, 
either  clerical  or  lay,  with  wealth  sufficient  to  furnish  forth  his 
table.  On  tliis,  Little  John,  who  seems  always  to  have  had  a 
clear  notion  of  the  work  in  hand,  inquired  anxiously, — 

“ Where  shall  we  take,  where  shall  we  leave, 

AVhere  shall  we  abide  behind, 

W’liere  shall  we  rob,  where  shall  we  reave, 

W’here  shall  we  beat  and  bind? 

There  is  no  force,  said  bold  Robin, 

Can  well  withstand  us  now } % 

So  look  ye,  do  no  husbandman  harm 
That  tilleth  with  his  plough.” 

He  gives  similar  directions  about  tenderly  treating  honest  yeo- 
men, and  even  knights  and  squires  disposed  to  be  good  fel- 
lows; “but  beat,”  said  he,  “ and  bind,  bishops  and  archbi- 
shops ; and  be  sure  never  to  let  the  high-sherifl’  of  Nottingham- 
shire out  of  your  mind.” — “ Your  words  shall  be  our  law,'*  said 
Little  John,  “ and  you  will  forgive  me  in  wishing  for  a wealthy 
customer  soon, — I long  for  dinner.”  One,  a knight  with 
all  the  external  marks  of  a golden  prize,  was  first  observed 
by  Little  John,  approaching  on  horseback  through  one  of  the 
long  green  glades  of  Barnesdale  Wood;  the  stranger  is  well 
drawn  : — 

“ All  dreary  then  was  his  semblaunt, 

And  little  was  his  pride  ; 

His  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  stood, 

The  other  waved  beside. 

His  hood  bung  over  bis  two  eyiie; 

He  rode  in  simple  array, 

A sorrier  man  than  he  was  one 
Rode  never  in  summer’s  day.” 

I greet  you  well,”  said  Little  John,  “ and  welcome  you 
to  the  greenwood;  my  master  has  refused  to  touch  his  dinner 
these  three  hours,  expecting  your  arrival,”  “ And  wiio  is  your 
master,*’  inquired  the  stranger,  “ that  shows  me  so  much 
courtesy?”  “E'en  Robin  Hood,”  said  the  otlier meekly.  “Ah, 
Robin  Hood  !*’  replied  the  stranger,  “ he  is  a good  yeoman  and 
true,  and  I accept  his  invitation.”  Little  John,  who  never 
doubted  but  that  the  stranger  was  simulating  sorrow  and 
poverty,  the  better  to  hide  his  wealth,  conducted  him  at  once 
to  the  trysting-tree,  where  Robin  received  him  with  a kindly 
air  and  a cheerful  countenance. 

“ They  wash’d  together,  and  wiped  both, 

And  set  till  their  dinere 
Of  bread  and  wine  they  liad  enough, 

And  iiombles  of  the  deere ; 

Swans  and  pheasants  they  had  full  good, 

And  fowls  of  the  rivere  ; 

There  failed  never  so  little  a bird 
That  ever  was  bred  on  brere.” 

“ I thank  thee  for  thy  dinner,  Robin,”  said  the  knight, 
“ and  if  thou  ever  comest  ray  way  I shall  repay  it”  “ I make 
no  siicli  exchanges,  Sir  Knight,”  said  the  outlaw,  “ nor  do  I 
ask  any  one  for  dinner.  I vow  to  God,  as  it  is  against  good 
manners  for  a yeoman  to  treat  a knight,  that  you  must  pay  for 
your  entertainment.”  “ I have  no  more  in  my  cofler,”  said 
the  other  composedly,  “ save  ten  shillings,”  aud  he  sighed  as 
he  said  it  Rubin  signed  to  Little  John,  who  dived  into  the 
stranger’s  luggage  at  once : he  found  but  ten  shillings,  and 
said,  “ The  knight  has  spoken  truly.”  “ I fear  you  have 
been  a sorry  steward  of  your  inheritance,  Sir  Knight,”  said  the 
outlaw  ; “ ten  slnllings  is  but  a poor  sum  to  travel  with.” 
“ It  was  my  misfortune,  not  my  fault,  Robin,”  said  the  knight ; 
“ my  only  son  fell  into  a quarrel, 

“ And  slew  a knight  of  Lancashire, 

And  a squire  full  bold. 

And  all  to  save  him  in  his  right 
My  goods  arc  sett  and  sold. 

My  lands  are  sett  to  wad,  Robin, 

Until  a certahi  day, 

To  a rich  abbot  here  beside 
Of  Saint  Mary's  Abbeye.” 


“ My  lands,’*  he  continued,  “ are  mortgaged  for  four  hundred 
pounds ; the  abbot  holds  them  : nor  know  I any  friend  who  will 
help  me — not  one.*’.  Little  John  wept;  Will  Scarlett's  eyes 
were  moist;  and  Robin  Hood,  much  aflected,  cried,  “ Fill  us 
more  wine : this  story  makes  me  sad  too.*’  The  wine  was 
poured  out  and  drank,  and  Robin  continued,  “ Hast  thou  no 
friend,  Sir  Knight,  who  would  give  security  for  the  loan  of 
four  hundred  pounds?”  “ None,”  sighed  the  other,  “ not  one 
friend  have  I save  the  saints.”  Robin  shook  his  head;  “ The 
saints  are;i)ut  middling  security  in  matters  of  money:  you 
must  find  better  before  I can  help  you.” 

“ I have  none  other  then,  said  the  knight. 

The  very  sooth  to  say, 

Except  that  it  be  our  dear  Ladye, 

Who  never  faiPd  me  a day.” 

Robin  at  length  accepted  the  Virgin’s  security,  and  bade 
Little  John  fell  out  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  knight ; and, 
as  he  was  ill  appareled,  he  desired  him  to  give  him  three  yards, 
and  no  more,  of  each  colour  of  cloth  for  his  use.  John  counted 
out  the  cash  with  the  accuracy  of  a miser ; but,  as  his  heart 
was  touched  with  the  knight's  misfortunes,  he  measured  out 
the  cloth  even  more  than  liberally ; he  called  bis  bow  an  ell 
wand,  and  every  time  he  applied  it,  he  skipped,  as  the  ballad 
avers,  “ footes  three.” 

“ Scathlock  he  stood  still  and  laugh’d. 

And  swore  by  Mary’s  might, 

John  may  give  him  the  better  measure, 

For  by  Peter  it  cost  him  light. 

Give  him  a grey  steed  too,  Robin,  be  said. 

Besides  a saddle  new, 

For  he  is  our  Ladye’s  messenger  ; 

God  send  that  he  prove  true.’* 

“ Now,”  inquired  the  knight,  “ when  shall  my  day  of  pay- 
ment be?” — “ If  it  so  please  you,  sir,”  said  Robin,  “ on  this 
day  twelvemonth,  and  the  place  shall  be  this  good  oak.’’ — “ So 
be  it,”  answered  the  knight,  and  rode  on  his  way. 

The  day  of  payment  came,  and  Robin  Hood  and  his  chivalry 
sat  below  his  trysting-oak : their  conversation  turned  on  the 
absent  knight  and  on  his  spiritual  security. 

“ Go  we  to  dinner,  said  Little  John ; 

Robin  Hood,  he  said  nay, 

For  I dread  our  Ladye  be  wroth  with  me. 

She  hath  sent  me  not  my  pay. 

Have  no  doubt,  master,  quoth  Little  John, 

Yet  is  not  the  sun  at  rest. 

For  I dare  say  and  safely  swear 
The  knight  is  true  and  trest.” 

The  confidence  of  Little  John  was  not  misplaced  ; for  while 
he  took  his  bow  and  with  Will  Scarlett  and  Much  the  miller’s 
son  walked  into  the  glades'  of  Barnesdale  Forest  to  await  for 
the  coming  of  baron  or  bishop  with  gold  in  their  purses,  the 
knight  was  on  his  way  to  the  trysting-tree  witli  the  four 
hundred  pounds  in  his  po<?ket,  and  a noble  present  for  the 
liberal  outlaw  : the  present  was  in  character  : — 

“ He  purveyed  him  an  hundred  bows, 

The  strings  they  were  well  dight; 

Ati  hundred  slieafs  of  arrows  good, 

The  heads  burnish'd  full  bright. 

And  every  arrow  was  an  ell  long, 

With  peacock  plume  y-diglit, 

Y-iiocked  too  all  with  white  silver. 

It  was  a seemly  sight.” 

The  knight  was,  however,  detained  on  the  way  by  a small 
task  of  mercy ; he  came  to  a place  where  a horse,  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  a pipe  of  wine,  were  set  up  as  the  i)rizes  at  a 
public  wrestling-match  ; and  as  they  were  won  by  a strange 
yeoman,  the  losers  raised  a tumult,  and,  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  knight  and  the  men  who  accompanied  him,  would  have 
deprived  the  yeoman  of  his  prizes  and  done  him  some  personal 
harm.  The  Abbot,  too,  of  Saint  Mary’s  had  raised  difficulties 
iii  the  restoring  of  his  lands  and  the  receipt  of  the  redemption 
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money;  and  the  emi  was  down,  nnJ  tlic  hour  of  payment 
stipulated  with  Robin  expired,  when  tlie  good  knight  arrived  at 
the  trysting-tree.  . Events  in  the  mean  wliile  had  happened 
which  require  notice. 

As  Little  John  with  his  two  companions  stood  watch  in  tlic 
wood  of  Uarnesdole,  tlie  former,  who  loved  his  dinner  almost 
as  well  ns  lie  loved  a fray,  began  not  only  to  grow  impatient, 
but  to  entertain  doubts  about  the  hour  of  payment  being  kept. 
He  was  now  to  be  relieved  from  his  anxiety : — 

“ For  as  they  look’d  in  Barnesdale  wood, 

And  by  the  wide  highway, 

Then  they  were  aware  of  two  black  monks, 

Each  on  a good  palfraye. 

Then  up  bespake  he,  Little  John, 

To  Much  he  thus  ’gan  say, 

By  Mary,  I’ll  lay  my  life  to  wad, 

These  monks  have  brought  our  pay.” 

To  stop  and  seize  two  strong  monks  with  fifty  armed  men  at 
their  back  seemed  a daring  task  for  three  outlaws : it  was 
ventured  on  without  hesitation. 

My  brethren  twain,  said  Little  John, 

We  are  no  more  but  three; 

But  an  we  bring  them  not  to  dinner, 

Full  wroth  will  our  master  be. 

Now  bend  your  bows,  said  Little  John, 

Make  all  yon  press  to  stand ; 

The  foremost  monk,  his  life  and  his  deatli. 

Is  closed  in  my  hand.” 

Stand,  churl  monks,”  said  the  outlaws  ; how  dared  you 
to  be  so  long  in  coming,  when  our  master  is  not  only  angry, 
but  fasting  — ‘‘  Who  is  your  master?”  inquired  the  astonished 
monks.  “ Robin  Hood,”  answered  Little  John.  “ I never 
beard  good  of  him,”  exclaimed  the  monk;  “ he  is  a strong 
thief.”  He  spoke  his  mind  in  an  ill  time  for  himself : one 
called  him  a false  monk ; aiiother,  it  was  Much,  shot  him 
dead  with  an  arrow,  and,  slaying  or  dispersing  the  whole  armed 
retinue  of  the  travellers,  the  three  outlaws  seized  the  surviving 
monk  and  the  sumpter.hors(?s,  and  took  them  all  to  their  master 
below  the  ti*ysting-tree.  Robin  welcomed  his  dismayed  guest, 
caused  him  to  wash,  and  sitting  down  with  him  to  dinner,  and 
passing  the  wine,  inquired  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came. 
“ I am  a monk,  sir,  as  you  see,”  was  the  reply,  and  the  cel- 
larer of  St.  Mary’s  abbey.”  Robin  belbought  him  on  this  of 
the  knight  and  his  security  : — 

“ I have  great  marvel,  then  Robin  Hood  said, 

And  all  this  livelong  day, 

I dread  our  Ladye  is  wroth  witli  me, 

She  hath  sent  me  not  my  pay. 

Have  no  doubt,  master,  said  Little  John, 

Ye  have  no  need,  1 say, 

This  monk  hath  got  it,  I dare  will  swear, 

For  he  is  of  lier  ubbaye.” 

That  is  well  said,  John,”  answered  Robin  Hood.  Monk, 
you  must  know  that  our  Lady  stands  security  for  four  hundred 
pounds ; the  hour  of  payment  is  come ; hast  thou  the  money  ?*’ 
The  monk  swore  roundly  that  he  now  heard  of  this  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  he  had  only  twenty  marks  about  him  for 
travelling  expenses.  “ We  shall  see  tliat,”  said  the  outlaw  : 
“ I marvel  tlmt  our  Ladye  should  send  her  messenger  so  ill 
provided:  go  thou.  Little  John,  and  examine,  and  i-eport 
truly.” 

“ Little  John  spread  liis  mantle  down, 

He  had  done  the  same  before ; 

And  he  told  out  of  the  good  monk’s  mails 
Eight  hundred  pounds  and  more. 

Little  John  let  it  lie  full  still, 

And  went  to  Ins  muster  in  haste; 

Sir,  he  said,  the  monk  is  true  enough, 

Our  Ladye  hath  doulded  your  cost. 

1 make  mine  avow  to  God,  said  Rohyne  ; 

Monk,  what  said  I to  thee? 

Our  I^dye  is  the  Iruthfullest  dame 
That  ever  yet  found  I me. 


I vow  by  Saint  Paule,  said  Robin  Hood  tlien, 

I have  sought  all  Englaiid  thorowe, 

Vet  found  I never  for  punctual  pay 
Half  so  secure  a Ix/rrowe.” 

Little  John  enjoyed  this  scene  of  profit  and  humour,  aiid 
stood  ready  to  fill  the  monk’s  cup  whe*i  Robin  ordered  wine. 

“ Monk,  you  are  the  best  of  monks,”  said  the  outlaw ; “ wberj 
you  return  to  your  aljbey,  greet  our  I.jady  well,  and  say  she 
shall  ever  find  me  a frieiid ; and  for  tliyself,  hark,  in  thine  ear  : 
a piece  of  silver  and  a dinner  wortliy  of  an  abbot  shall  always 
be  thine  when  you  ride  tliis  way.” — ‘‘  To  invite  a man  to 
dinner  that  you  may  beat  and  bind  and  rob  him,*’  replied  the 
monk,  looks  little  like  courtesy.*’ — “ It  is  our  usual  way, 
monk,”  aiiswered  Robin  drily ; **  we  leave  little  behind.*’ 

As  the  monk  departed,  the  knight  made  his  appearance; 
but  Robin  refused  the  four  hundred  pounds.  “ You  were  late 
in  coming,”  he  said,  **  and  our  I-ady,  who  was  your  security, 
sent  and  paid  it  double.*’  The  knight  looked  strangely  on 
the  outlaw,  and  answered,  “ Had  1 not  stayed  to  help  a poor 
yeoman  who  was  sufiTeriHg  wrong,  I bad  kept  my  time.” — 
‘‘  For  that  good  deed,  Sir  Knight,”  said  Robin  Hood,  “ I 
hold  you  fully  excused ; and  more,  you  w ill  ever  find  me  a 
friend.” 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanneu. 

Arthur-a- Bland,  the  Tanner  of  Nottingham,  was  a wild  un- 
settled lad,  and  loved  the  hide  better  when  rough  and  warm  on 
the  bull  s back,  than  in  his  own  tan-pit.  and  in  a fair  way  of  be- 
coming soles  and  uppers  for  boots  and  shoes.  In  his  day  there 
was  no  settled  work  for  a tanner ; husbandmen  tanned  the 
leather  of  their  own  shoes  and  horse-furniture  in  a way  which 
science  would  scorn  now',  but  tough  w'ithal  and  wearable,  and 
this  perhaps  induced  honest  Arthur  to  think  more  of  Bames- 
dale  Wood  and  his  cousin  Little  John  than  of  toiling  with 
raw  hides  in  an  unsavoury  solution  of  oak-bark  and  ditch- 
water.  In  this  unsettled  state  of  mind,  and  with  a reputation 
for  a broil,  he  walked  into  tlie  forest  prepared  alike  for  mis- 
cliief  or  mirth,  careless  whether  he  met  with  a dun-deer  or  an 
armed  outlaw.  In  colours  suited  to  his  character  the  old  min- 
strel has  sketched  him : — 

“ In  Nottingham  there  lives  a jolly  tanner, 

His  name  is  Arthur  a-Bland ; 

There’s  never  a squire  in  Nottinghamshire 
Dare  bid  bold  Artliur  stand. 

With  a long  pike-staff  on  his  shoulder,  ’ 

So  well  he  con  clear  his  way  ; 

By  two  and  by  three  he  makes  them  to  flee, 

For  he  liath  no  list  to  stay.” 

As  he  looked  at  the  red-deer  he  chanced  to  meet  Robin 
Hood,  and,  not  knowing  him,  resolved  to  have  some  sport. 

What  makes  you  here  so  like  a thief?”  inquired  the  Tan- 
ner : “ I am  a keeper  in  this  forest,  and  it  is  my  duly  to  slay 
you.”— “ Hast  any  assistants,  man  ? ” inquired  Robin ; “ it  is 
not  one  man  that  stops  me.” — Truly,  friend,**  said  the  Tan- 
nerj  1 liave  no  better  assistant  than  this  good  oak-g>aff,  and  it 
will  do  all  I w’ant.” 

For  thy  sword  and  thy  l>ow  I care  not  a straw', 

Nor  all  thine  arrows  to  boot ; 

For  an  I get  a knop  at  thy  bare  scap, 

Thou  const  os  well  spit  os  shoot. 

Speak  gently,  good  fellow,  said  jolly  Robin, 

And  give  better  terms  to  me; 

Else  I *11  Ihcc  correct  for  lliy  neglect, 

In  not  6|)cakitig  mannerly.” 

Marry,  gucp  with  a wonion,”  exclaimed  tiic  Tanner;  “ I 
regard  not  thy  big  looks.’*  Robin  on  this  unbuckled  bis  belt, 
laid  aside  liis  swonl  and  bow,  and,  taking  up  a good  quarter- 
staff  of  oak,  said,  **  I>et  us  measure  staves,  so  that  the  play  may 
be  fair.” — 

“ I care  not  for  IcngUi,  bold  ArtJmr  replied, 

My  staff  is  of  oak  so  free; 

Eight  foot  and  a half,  it  will  knock  down  a calf, 

And  I hojw  it  will  knock  down  thee. 
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Then  Robin  Hood  could  no  longer  forbear. 

But  bestow’d  on  him  such  a knock, 

That  quickly  and  soon  the  blood  came  down 
Before  it  was  ten  o’clock.” 

The  I'anuer  accepted  no  such  favours  without  some  return, 
and  gave  the  [outlaw  a blow  that  brought  the  blood  trickling 
down  every  individual  hair  of  his  head.  At  the  sight  of  his 
blood  Robin’s  anger  rose,  and  he  struck  lustily  and  well ; but 
the  Tanner  laid  on  as  if  lie  were  cleaving  wood,  and  all  Banies- 
dale  rang  witli  their  blows.  “ Hold  thy  hand,”  cried  Robin, 
“ thou  hast  done  enough  : I make  thee  free  of  the  wood.’" — 
” "W  hy,  Gad-a-mercy,”  answered  the  Tanner,  “ I may  thank 
my  stall,  not  thee,  for  that.” — “ Well,  well,  good  fellow,”  con- 
tinued the  outlaw,  “ tell  me,  at  any  rate,  thy  name  and  trade.” 

“ O,  1 am  a tanner,  bold  Arthur  replied. 

In  Nottingham  long  have  I wrought; 

An  if  thou ’It  come  there,  I vow  and  swear 
I will  tan  thy  hide  for  nought. 

Gad-a-mercy,  good  fellow,  said  jolly  Robin, 

Since  tbou  art  so  kind  and  free. 

An  if  thou  wilt  tan  my  hide  for  nought, 

1 will  do  as  much  for  thee.” 

During  this  pause  in  the  strife  they  continued  the  conversa- 
tion : — “ I wish,”  said  Robin,  “ that  you  would  quit  the  tan-pits 
and  live  with  me  in  the  forest : as  sure  as  my  name  is  Robin 
Hood  thou  shalt  not  want  gold  and  fee.” — ‘‘  Ah!  ” exclaimed 
Arthur-a- Bland,  “ if  you  are  Robin  Hood  you  can  tell  me 
where  my  kinsman  Little  John  is ; if  I can  find  him  we  are 
not  likely  to  part  soon.”  A blast  on  the  horn  brought  Arthur’s 
relative,  who  was  ready,  as  usual,  to  take  up  his  master’s 
quarrel. — 

“ But  Robin  Hood  took  them  both  by  the  hands. 

And  danced  round  the  oak-tree ; 

‘ For  three  merry  men,  and  three  merry  men. 

And  three  merry  men  we  be.’  ” 

Sir  Guv  op  Gisborne. 

Robin’s  adventure  with  Sir  Guy  of  Gisborne  is  tragical  as 
well  as  humorous : that  good  knight  (if  knight  he  were— for  he 
is  sometimes  called  plain  Guy)  seems  to  have  had  as  much  of 
the  bully  as  the  soldier  in  him,  and  to  have  been  persuaded  by 
the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  to  undertake  a task  in  which  abler 
men  had  failed.  He  certainly  had  all  the  external  marks  of 
valour — a swashing  and  a martial  outside ; and  when  be  en- 
tered the  forest  arrayed  in  his  “ capul-hide,”  and  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  he  marched  as  if  to  an  assured  conquest,  nor  doubted 
that  he  should  either  bike  Robin  Hood  or  slay  him.  But  the 
ready  wit  and  invention  of  the  outlaw  were  always  near  when 
bravery  failed,  and  fortune  seems  to  have  delighted  in  affording 
him  opportunities  of  showing  the  ascendency  of  his  mind  over 
his  hand.  While  Guy,  in  his  capul-hide,  made  his  way  into 
the  forest,  Robin  was  fast  sleep  in  a spot  of  much  beauty  : 

“ When  shaws  were  sheen  and  shrads  full  fair, 

And  leaves  both  large  and  long. 

It  is  merry  to  walk  in  the  fair  forest. 

And  hear  the  small  bird's  song. 

The  wood-weele  sang  and  would  not  cease. 

Sitting  upon  the  spray ; 

So  loud,  he  awaken'd  Robin  Hood, 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay.” 

• Up  sprang  Robin,  and  exclaimed,  “ I have  had  a dream; 
I dreamed  that  two  strong  yeomen  overpowered  me  in  fight, 
and  lieat  me  when  they  had  bound  me  ; if  I meet  two  such  I 
shall  think  of  my  dream.”—”  Ah ! ” said  Little  John,  to  whom 
these  words  were  addressed,  “ those  that  mind  freets,  freets 
will  follow,  as  Allan-a-Dale  says.” — “ I shall  leave  this  place, 
nevertheless,”  said  Robin ; so  they  put  on  their  green  frocks, 
and,  with  their  arrows  at  their  backs,  walked  out  among  the 
deer  — 

“ Until  tiiey  came  to  the  merry  greenwood, 

W iiere  they  had  gladdest  to  be ; 

1 here  they  were  aware  of  a wight  yeoman, 

T hat  lean’d  him  against  a tree, 


A sword  and  a dagger  he  wore  by  Iris  side. 

Of  many  a man  the  bane ; 

And  he  was  clad  in  Ins  capul-hide. 

Top,  and  tail,  and  mane.” 

High  words  now  ensued  betrveen  Little  John  and  his  master, 
for  both  would  take  the  adventure  of  Sir  Guy  and  his  capul- 
hide,  and  tlie  former  set  off  in  a huff  to  join  bis  comrades,  who 
were  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  while  Robin 
Hood  walked  up  to  the  stranger,  and  thus  accosted  him  : — 

Thou  sbouldst  be  a good  archer,  if  I may  judge  by  thy 
bow.”— “ I have  missed  my  way,”  said  Sir  Guy,  not  answer- 
ing the  question,  “ and  have  lost  my  morning’s  work.” 

“ Good  fellow,”  replied  Robin,  “ let  me  be  thy  guide  in  the 
forest.” 

“ I seek  an  outlaw,  the  stranger  said. 

Men  call  him  Robin  Hood ; 

I ’d  rather  meet  him,  that  proud  outlaw. 

Than  forty  pound  so  good. 

Now  come  with  me,  thou  wight  yeoman. 

And  Robin  thou  soon  slmlt  see ; 

But  first  let  us  some  pastime  find 
Under  the  greenwood  tree.” 

On  this  they  cut  two  long  wands,  and,  placing  them  three- 
score rocs  asunder,  prepared  their  bows  to  shoot.  It  was  evi- 
dently Robin’s  object  to  prove  the  skill  of  this  venturous 
stranger,  who  had  entered  his  dominions  bow  in  hand,  as  if 
challenging  him  to  a trial  in  the  art  in  which  he  excelled. 
Had  Guy  been  a more  skilful  archer,  it  is  likely  that  Robin, 
instead  of  the  “ awkward  stroke”  which  he  bestowed  on  him, 
would  have  endeavoured  to  enlist  him  in  his  band 

“ The  first  time  Robin  shot  at  the  pricke. 

He  missed  but  an  inch  it  fro; 

'I  he  yeoman  he  was  an  archer  good. 

But  be  could  never  do  so.” 

The  second  arrow  of  the  stranger  failed  in  its  aim ; that  of 
Robin  Hood  cleft  the  wand  : — 

“ A blessing  upon  thy  heart,  he  said. 

Good  fellow,  thy  shooting  is  good  ; / 

For  an  thy  heart  be  as  good  as  thy  hand. 

Thou  wert  better  than  Robin  Hood.” 

They  were  now  approaching  the  debatable  land.  “ Tell 
me  thy  name,  for  there  is  much  skill  in  thy  right  hand,”  said 
the  stranger.  “ No,  by  my  faith,”  said  the  outlaw,  ‘‘  not  till  I 
know  what  thine  is.” 

” I dwell  by  dale  and  down,  quoth  he. 

And  Robin  to  take  I ’m  swoni ; 

And  when  I am  call’d  by  my  right  name, 

I am  Guy  of  good  Gisborne. 

My  dwelling  is  in  this  wood,  says  Robin, 

By  thee  1 set  right  nought : 

I am  Robin  Hood  of  Bamesdale, 

Whom  thou  so  long  hast  sought. 

He  that  had  neither  been  kith  nor  kin 
Might  have  seen  a full  fair  fight, 

1 0 see  how  together  these  yeomen  went 
With  blades  both  brown  and  bright.” 

The  combat  was  very  fierce,  for  life  or  liberty  was  the  prize 
they  contended  for.  Robin  stumbled  on  the  root  of  a tree,  and 
received  a slight  hurt  in  the  side.  “ Ah,  dear  Lady,”  said  he, 
addressing  the  Virgin,  “let  me  not  die  before  my  time;”  and 
on  uttering  this  he  felt  strengtliened,  and,  leaping  to  bis  feet 
struck  bis  antagonist  dead  at  a blow.  He  then  cut  Sir  Guy’s 
head  off.  gashed  it  so  tliat  no  one  might  know  whose  it  was, 
and  stuck  it  on  the  end  of  his  bow  : then  stripping  the  body, 
and  faking  off  his  own  mantle  of  Lincoln  green,  exclaimed,  in 
the  savage  pleasantry  of  those  times,  “ If  thou  hast  had  the 
worst  strokes  at  my  hand,  thou  shalt  have  the  better  cloth.’’ 

“ Then  Robin  did  olThis  gown  of  green. 

And  on  Sir  Guy  did  throw ; 

And  he  put  on  that  capul-hide 
That  clad  him  top  to  toe. 
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Thy  Imw,  Ihy  iirriMvs,  ami  littlu  horn, 

Nmv  with  me  I will  hear; 

For  Til  away  to  Uarnesdale, 

To  see  liow  niy  men  do  fare." 

Wliile  Robin  was  on  his  way  in  search  of  his  men,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  say  that  Little  John,  in  an  accidental  encounter 
with  the  SherifV  of  Nottingham,  had  been  taltcn  prisoner,  and, 
with  Will  Scarlett,  whom  he  had  tried  to  rescue,  was  on  the 
road  to  be  hanged.  Robin  Hood  was  aware  of  this,  however, 
when  he  set  Guy's  horn  to  his  mouth  and  blew  a blast,  for  it 
was  heard  by  the  Sherifl'and  his  men  as  they  conducted  Little 
John  to  tlio  gallows  : — 

“ O hearken,  hearken,  die  Sherifl'  he  said, 

I hear  now  tidings  good ; 

For  yonder  I hear  Sir  Guy's  horn  blow, 

And  he  hath  slain  Robin  Hood. 

Yonder  I hear  Sir  Guy’s  horn  blow. 

It  blows  so  well  in  tide  ; 

And  yonder  he  comes,  that  wight  yeoman. 

Clad  in  his  capul-hide.” 

When  the  simulated  Sir  Guy  came  up,  great  was  the  rejoic- 
ing of  the  Sheriff,  and  liberal  were  his  offers.  “ Ask  what  thou 
wilt,”  he  cried,  “ and  have  it.” — “ I will  none  of  thy  gold, 
good  sir,”  said  Robin,  speaking  hollow  out  of  the  capul-hide 
hood  ; “ but  since  I have  slain  the  master,  let  me  bestow  a 
blow  on  his  knave.  Little  John.  I ask  no  better  recompense." 
— “ Thou  art  simply  mad,”  answered  the  Sheriff : “ thou  hast 
done  a feat  worth  a knight's  fee  ; but  since  thou  art  pleased 
with  little,  why  go  and  take  it.”  When  Little  John  heard  his 
master’s  voice,  he  rejoiced  and  said,  “ Now  I shall  get  loose,  as 
sure  as  there  are  saints  in  heaven.”  His  liberation  was  soon 
accomplished : — 

“ For  Robin  pull’d  forth  an  Irish  knife. 

And  loosed  John  hand  and  foot. 

And  gave  him  Sir  Guy’s  bow  in  his  hand. 

And  bade  him  arise  and  shoot. 

Then  John  took  G uy ’s  bow  into  his  hand. 

His  bolts  and  arrows  each  one  : 

Wlien  the  Sheriff  saw  Little  John  bend  the  bow. 

He  ettled  him  to  be  gone.” 

The  sight  of  those  two  terrible  archers  with  their  bows  bent 
and  their  arrows  iir  the  string  was  enough  for  the  .Sheriff  and 
his  men : he  fled  towards  Nottingham,  but  not  so  fast  as  to 
hinder  Little  John  from  despatching  an  arrow  after  him,  which 
hindered  him  from  sitting  easily  at  dinner  for  some  months 
after. 

The  Friau  of  Fountain’s  Dale. 

“ A north-country  mile  and  au  inch  at  a shot”  is  a rhym- 
ing instance  of  the  strength  and  skill  of  Robin  Hood  in  archery; 
nor  are  proofs  in  prose  wanting.  “ The  abbot  of  Wliitby,” 
says  a Yorkshire  tradition,  “ had  heard  that  Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John  were  famous  for  the  distance  as  well  os  the  accuracy 
of  their  shooting,  and  liegged  them  after  dinner  to  give  liim  an 
example.  He  took  them  to  the  top  of  the  abbey,  whence  each 
of  them  shot  an  arrow,  wliich  fell  not  far  from  Whitby-laths, 
in  memorial  of  which  the  abbot  set  up  a pillar  where  each  of 
the  arrows  was  found.  The  place  where  Robin’s  arrow  fell  is 
still  called  Robin  Hood's  Field,  and  the  place  where  Little 
John's  fell  is  called  John's  Field ; the  distance  of  these  places 
from  Whitby  Abbey  exceeds  a measured  mile.” 

If  this  be  admitted  us  prose  evidence  of  the  distance  to 
which  Robin’s  bow  could  send  a shaft,  for  the  matchless  ac- 
curacy of  his  aim  there  are  in  verse  many  examples ; his  ar- 
rows, like  tile  sfones  of  the  Renjamite  slingers,  flew  to  a hair's 
breadtii  and  did  not  miss.  Yet  at  this  weapon  he  was  once 
nigh  overmatched;  not  indeed  by  human  skill,  but  by  the 
wondrous  dogs  of  the  Friar  of  Fountain's  Dale,  that  caught  tiie 
arrows  in  their  mouths  os  they  flew.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  breed  of  these  dogs  either  became  immeiliately  extinct,  or 
that  they  were  trained  by  the  skill,  now  lost,  of  a sorcerer. 
The  adventure  of  tiie  Friar  and  his  curtal  Dogs  is  a rustic  ro. 


monce : that  mart 'uil  iinaik,  by  a sjiecies  of  scholastic  magic 
known  to  tlie  vulgar  by  the  name  of  the  Oxford  Art,  educated 
his  dogs  in  a new  kind  of  warfare,  and  with  his  sword  and  Ijow 
reigned  for  seven  years  the  sovereign  of  Fountain's  Dale.  He 
might  liave  continued  longer  on  his  throne  liad  not  his  merits 
provoked  the  hostility  of  his  brother-monarch  of  .Sherwood. 

J he  Ijallad  in  which  the  Friar's  contest  with  Robin  is  re- 
lated is  Ixith  well  imagined  and  well  rhymed.  It  hap]jened 
one  summer's  mom,  says  this  legend,  that  Little  John  jier- 
formed  a feat  of  archery  much  to  the  pleasure  of  his  master : — 

“ Will  .Scarlett  he  did  kill  a buck. 

And  Midge  be  kill’d  a doe, 

But  Little  John  kill’d  a hart  of  grease. 

Five  hundred  foot  him  fro. 

Joy  on  that  heart,  said  Robin  Hood, 

Shot  such  a shot  for  me, 

1 11  ride  my  horse  a hundr^  miles 
To  find  a match  for  thee.'’ 

There  was  perhaps  some  envy  in  the  laugh  which  Will 
Scarlett  raised  at  this.  “ I know,”  said  he,  “a  curtal  friar  in 
Fountain’s  Abbey  who  can  fight  you  both.'’  Now,  in  those 
days  tiiere  were  martial  monks  whose  duties  consisted  in 
preaching  to  the  , Saracens,  or  in  cutting  their  thmats ; they 
were  peculiar  to  Asia ; yet  something  of  the  same  sort  of 
animal  was  not  uncommon  in  this  country.  England  liad 
prelates  who,  like  Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  loved  to 
fight  in  the  van ; or,  like  Sinclair  of  Dunkeld,  could  draw  the 
sword  and  lead  to  victory  when  bis  coimtry  was  invaded.  The 
same  military  taste  descended  lower;  and  the  church  had 
humbler  servants  of  very  questionable  morality,  like  the  curtal 
Friar.  When  WiU  Scarlett  gave  this  insulting  commendation 
to  the  Friar,  he  added — 

“ The  curtal  Fryar  in  Fountain's  Abbey 
W ell  can  a strong  bow  draw ; 

He  will  beat  you  and  your  good  yeomen. 

If  you  set  them  all  in  a raw. 

Tlien  Robin  he  swore  a solemn  oath, 

And  it  was  by  Mary  free. 

That  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
Till  the  Fryar  he  did  see.  ’ 

The  outlaw  put  on  his  best  steel  liamess  and  a helmet  which 
had  resisted  many  a stroke;  he  likewise  belted  a sword  by  his 
side,  and  with  a buckler  on  his  shoulder  and  his  trustv  bow  in  j 
his  liand  away  he  went  into  Fountain's  Dale  to  achieve  this  i 
new  adventiue. 

“ And  coming  unto  Fountain’s  Dale, 

No  farther  would  he  ride ; 

There  he  was  aware  of  the  curtal  Fryar 
Close  by  the  water-side. 

Tlie  Fryar  had  on  a harness  good. 

On  his  head  a cap  of  steel ; 

Broad-sword  and  buckler  by  his  side. 

And  they  became  him  wecl.'' 

Robin  stood  a little  while  looking  at  the  military  monk.  . 
No  mail  ever  entered  upon  a combat  with  less  consideration ; 
it  was  ever  worti  and  blow  with  him;  yet  in  the  present  case  he 
saw  the  propriety  of  having  a reason  of  some  kind  for  rushing 
upon  strife. — a cause  ofofl’cnce  was  not  long  wanting. 

“ Robin  Hood  he  ligiitcd  off  his  horse. 

And  tied  him  to  a thoni ; 

Carry  me  o’er  the  water,  tiiou  curtal  Fryar, 

Or  else  thy  life’s  forlorn. 

The  Fryar  took  Robin  on  his  back, 

Dec|)  water  he  did  bestride. 

And  neither  spoke  word  good  or  bad 
Till  on  the  other  side.’’ 

All  as  yet  went  smoothly ; the  Friar,  with  a meekness  which 
he  might  have  learned  in  Fountain’s  Abbey,  olieyed  the  com-  ’ 
mand  of  the  imperious  piranger,  carried  him  over  the  stream,  j 
and  placed  him  safely  on  the  bank;  but  here  his  meekness  J 
and  courtesy  ended 
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**  Lightly  leapt  Robin  from  off  his  back» 

When  tlie  Fryar  he  said  agaiU) 

Now  carry  me  Imck,  thou  tine  fellow, 

Or  faith  it  shall  breed  thee  pain. 

Robin  took  the  Fryar  upon  his  back, 

Deep  water  he  did  bestride, 

And  neither  spoke  good  word  or  bad 
Till  he  came  to  the  other  side.” 

This  could  not  last  long ; it  endured,  however,  on  Robin’s 
side  longer  than  on  the  Friar’s,  who,  desiring  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  an  end,  carried  the  outlaw  to  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and,  tossing  him  roughly  in,  told  him  either  to  sink  or  swim 
at  his  pleasure.  Robin  preferred  swimming  to  sinking,  and, 
reaching  the  bank,  grasped  his  bow,  and  plucked  out  an  arrow 
from  his  quiver : — 

“ One  of  his  best  shafts  below  his  belt 
At  the  Fryar  he  let  fly. 

The  curtal  Fryar  with  his  steel  buckler 
Did  put  the  arrow  by. 

Shoot  on,  shoot  on,  the  Fryar  he  said, 

Shoot  on  as  tliuu  hast  begun ; 

If  thou  shootest  here  for  a summer’s  day, 

Thy  mark  I will  not  shun.’’ 

How  many  arrows  the  steel  buckler  of  the  Friar  put  aside 
the  ballad  neglects  to  say  : four-and-twenty  was  the  usual 
number  of  shafts  in  an  archer’s  quiver  of  those  days : at  all 
events,  Robin  shot  with  his  usual  skill,  but  shot  all  his  arrows 
away  >vithout  injuring  his  invulnerable  adversary.  He  then 
laid  aside  his  bow,  drew  his  sword,  and,  with  his  buckler  on 
his  arm,  closed  with  the  Friar,  who  opposed  liim  with  equal 
arms  and  equal  resolution  : — 

“ They  fought  from  ten  o'clock  o’  the  day 
Till  four  in  the  afternoon  j 
Then  Robin  Hood  came  to  liis  knees, 

Of  the  Fryar  to  beg  a boon. 

A boon,  a boon,  thou  curtal  Fryar, 

I beg  it  on  my  knee ; 

Let  me  set  my  horn  unto  my  mouth. 

And  to  blow  out  blasts  three. 

That  will  I do,  said  the  curtal  Fryar, 

Of  thy  blasts  I have  no  doubt; 

1 hope  though  blow  so  passing  well, 

Till  both  tliy  eyes  Hy  out.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  Friar  was  not  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  boon  which  he  so  readily  granted;  or  it  may  be  that  he 
was  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  and  relied  for  assistance  on 
his  reserve  of  ‘‘  great  ban-dogs,*’  as  fit  to  match  the  force  of  all 
Robin’s  forest  chivalry.  Be  (hat  as  it  may,  no  sooner  were 
•the  blasts  blown  than  fifty  yeomen  with  bent  bows  in  their 
hands  came  hastening  to  the  aid  of  their  leader.  “ Whose 
men  are  these?”  inquired  tlie  Friar.  “ They  are  mine,”  re- 
plied Robin. 

“ A boon,  a boon,  said  the  curtal  Fryar, 

The  like  1 gave  to  thee, 

To  set  my  fist  thus  to  my  mouth, 

And  to  whute  out  whutes  three. 

That  will  I do,  said  Robin  Hood, 

Or  else  1 were  to  blame ; 

For  three  whutes  in  a fryar’s  fist 
Will  make  me  glad  and  fain.” 

Robin  seems  not  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  four-footed 
opposition  which  three  whutes  on  die  Fryar’s  fist”  were  des- 
tined to  call  up.  No  sooner  had  he  whooted  dirice  than  half 
a hundred  great  baii-dogs  came  running  to  his  side;  and  the 
Friar  proceeded  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  coming  combat : — 

“ Here  is  for  every  man  a dog. 

And  1 myself  for  thee  ; 

Nay,  by  my  faidi,  said  Robin  Hood, 

Good  Fryar,  that  must  not  be. 

Two  dogs  at  once  to  Robin  did  go, 

One  liehind,  the  other  before, 

And  Robin  Hood’s  mantle  of  Lincoln  green 
Off  from  his  back  they  tore.” 


This  Robin  may  have  expected;  but  for  the  scene  whicli 
followed  no  previous  experience  could  have  prepared  him ; he 
had  hitherto  found  nothing  but  steel  to  resist  his  shafts.  His 
men  turned  their  arrows  at  once  on  their  four-footed  adver- 
saries : — 

“ But  whether  his  men  shot  east  and  west, 

Or  they  shot  north  and  south, 

The  curtal  dogs,  so  taught  they  were. 

Caught  the  arrows  in  their  mouth.” 

Little  Joliii  was  less  amazed  at  this  tlian  his  master.  “ Take 
off  tiiy  dogs,  Friar,”  he  exclaimed,  “ else  evil  will  befal  both 
them  and  thee.” — “Who  art  thou?”  said  the  Friar,  em- 
boldened by  the  battle  having  hitherto  gone  in  his  favour ; 
“ whose  man  art  thou  that  comes  here  to  prate  to  me?  ” — “ I 
am  Little  John,  and  Robin  Hood  is  my  master,”  replied  he ; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  shot  his  an-ows  wi^  such  dexterity  that 
half  a score  of  the  Friar’s  dogs  fell  dead,  each  by  a single  shaft. 
“ Hold  (liy  hand,  good  fellow,”  cried  the  Friar ; “ thy  master 
and  I shall  agree ; shoot  no  more,  I pray  thee.” 

“ This  curtal  Fryar  kept  Fountain’s  Dale 
For  seven  long  years  and  more, 

And  there  was  never  a knight  nor  lord 
Could  make  him  yield  before.” 

The  Noble  Fisherman. 

The  adventure  with  the  curtal  Friar  was  chiefly  on  land  ; 
Robin’s  next  adventure  was  on  a less  stable  element,  the  sea. 
The  ballad  which  describes  his  want  of  success  as  a fisher,  and 
how  he  redeemed  himself  from  captivity  us  well  as  from  re- 
proach with  his  bow,  is  called  ‘ The  Noble  Fisherman,’  and 
was  found  by  Ritson  in  the  collection  of  Arithony-a-Wood, 
with  the  following  prose  heading:  “ Showing  how  Robin  won 
a prize  on  the  sea,  and  how  he  gave  the  one  halfe  to  his  dame, 
and  the  other  to  the  building  of  alms-houses.”  In  Robin’s 
days  his  countrymen  were  timid  sailors : they  seldom  made  a 
voyage  in  the  winter  mouths ; they  rarely  went  out  of  sight  of 
land ; and  bad  exhibited  but  symptoms,  at  least,  of  that  au- 
dacity tempered  by  skill  which  has  since  given  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  ocean.  It  was  rather  a love  of  variety  than  a 
love  of  salt  water  that  took  the  King  of  Sherwood  to  sea : he 
became  weary,  says  tlie  ballad,  of  the  woodside,  chasing  the 
fallow-deer,  and  the  profitless  occupation  which  he  pursued ; 
and,  calling  his  men  together,  said, — 

“ The  fishermen  brave  more  money  they  have 
Than  our  merchants  two  or  three ; 

Therefore  will  I to  Scarborough  go, 

A fisherman  brave  to  be. 

So,  quoth  Robin  Hood,  I’ll  to  Scarborougli  go. 

It  seems  a very  fine  day  : 

And  he  took  his  iim  at  a widow  woman’s  house 
Adown  by  the  waters  grey.” 

The  widow  looked  at  her  lodger,  and,  seeing  him  personable 
and  promising,  inquired  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  trade, 
“lam  a poor  fisherman,”  replied  Robin,  witli  a downcast 
look,  “ and  in  my  own  country  I am  called  Simon  of  the 
Lee.” 

“ Simon,  she  said,  if  thou’lt  be  my  man. 

Round  wages  I’ll  give  thee ; 

For  I have  as  good  a ship  of  my  own 
As  any  tliat  sails  the  sea.’’ 

Robin  entered'  at  once  into  the  service  of  the  buxom  widow, 
and,  joining  his  new  comrades,  they  plucked  up  the  anchor, 
and,  sailing  till  old  England  grew  dim  in  the  distance,  cast 
their  baited  hooks  into  the  sea,  and  begun  to  catch  fish  ; but, 
alas!  for  Robin,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  whole  mystery  of  fish- 
ing, and  when  others  dropped  their  baited  hooks  into  tiie 
water,  he  dropped  in  a naked  hook  and  a bore  line.  This  wiis 
not  unobserved 

“ It  will  be  long,  said  the  master  then, 

Ere  this  lubber  thrive  at  sea  ; 

He  shall  not  liave  one  fin  of  our  fish, 

For  ill  faith  he’s  not  worthy. 
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0 woe  ifl  me,  Haiti  Simon  then, 

Ami  the  day  tliat  T name  liere. 

1 wish  I were  in  Plymptoii  Park 
Cliasing  tlie  fallow-deer. 

For  every  clown  laughs  me  to  scorn, 

And  a lubber  they  me  call ; 

But  if  I had  them  in  Plympton  Park 
I would  put  scorn  on  them  all." 

Tlie  moment  for  Hobin  to  assert  his  superiority,  even  on  the 
sea.  was  at  hand : if  he  failed  to  arm  his  lines  and  bait  his 
hooks,  and  caught  nothing,  while  his  companions  laughed  at 
his  ignorance,  his  looks  brightened  as  he  saw  a French  rover 
hearing'down  upon  them,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  to  bring  his 
bow  and  arrows : as  Robin’s  face  brightened,  the  master’s 
countenance  sank  : — 

“ O woe  is  me,  said  the  master  then. 

And  the  day  that  I was  boni ; 

For  of  all  the  fish  we  have  caught  this  day 
There  is  every  fin  forlorn. 

For  your  French  robbers  upon  the  sea 
Will  not  spare  us  a man. 

But  carry  us  to  the  shores  of  France 
And  cast  us  in  prison  Strang.” 

The  simulated  fisherman  ventured  a word.  “ Master,”  he 
said,  “ do  not  be  afraid ; give  me  my  bow  and  arrows,  and 
not  one  Frenchman  will  1 spare.”  There  was  a smile  among 
Robin’s  companions  at  this,  for  they  rated  his  skill  at  the  bow 
by  his  skill  in  fishing ; the  master  answered  roughly, — 

Now  hold  thy  peace,  thou  long  lubber. 

Thou  art  but  brags  and  boast ; 

Ifl  should  cast  thee  overboard 
There’s  but  one  lubber  lost. 

Simon  grew  angry  at  these  words. 

An  angry  man  was  he  ; 

But  he  took  his  bent  bow  in  his  hand. 

To  the  ship-hatch  then  went  he.” 

But  Robin  found  that  a ship’s  plank  afl'orded  no  such  steady 
footing  as  the  green  sward  of  Plympton  Park ; he  stood  with 
difficulty,  and  drew  an  unsteady  string : — 

“ Come,  tie  me  to  the  mast,  he  cried. 

Against  my  object  fair. 

And  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand. 

And  I'll  no  Frenchman  spare. 

He  drew  his  arrow  unto  the  head. 

And  he  drew  with  might  and-main; 

And  to  the  first  Frenchman’s  heart  straightway 
The  cloth-yard  shaft  is  gane.” 

Success  brought  security ; as  the  Frenchmen  began  to  drop 
before  his  deadly  arrows,  Robin’s  footing  grew  firmer,  and 
his  hand  quite  steady,  and  he  requested  to  be ' unbound,  that 
he  might  desjratch  his  shafts  more  rapidly  : — 

“ O,  loose  me  from  the  mast,  he  cried, 

And  for  them  take  thou  no  care ; 

But  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 

And  I’ll  no  Frenchman  spare.” 

This  was  complied  with,  it  seems,  though  tlie  Iiallad-maker 
has  not  recorded  it ; and  Robin  shot  so  fast  and  so  well,  that 
when  they  boarded  the  rover  they  found  all  her  crew  trans- 
fixed with  arrows.  Twelve  thousand  pounds  in  good  red 
gold,  and  a ship  well  appointed  and  fit  for  sea,  was  the  re- 
ward of  tlie  victors.  Rubin  had  forgiven  the  harsh  words  of 
tlie  master,  and  the  slighting  laughter  of  his  comrades,  when 
the  properly  came  to  be  disposed  of 

“ One  half  of  the  ship,  said  Simon  then, 

1 0 our  dame  and  children  small ; 

And  the  other  half  of  Ihe  ship  1 11  bestow 
On  you,  my  comrades  all. 

But  up  bespoke  the  master  Iben, 

Says,  Simon  now  list  to  me ; ’ 

You  have  won  the  ship  with  your  own  hand. 

And  you  shall  the  owner  be. 


It  sliall  lie  as  I said,  quoth  Simon  then  ; 

With  this  gold  for  the  oppress'd 
All  habitation  I will  build 
Where  they  may  live  at  rest." 

Robin,  having  made  this  charitable  disposition  of  his  unex- 
pected wealth,  laid  the  name  of  Simon  of  the  I>ee  aside,  re- 
tired from  the  service  of  the  widow  of  Scarborough,  resumed 
his  sylvan  habits,  and,  seated  once  more  lieneath  the  Welbeck 
oaks,  gave  law  to  Church  and  .Slate. 

Robin  Hood  and  Wild  Scaelett. 

The  ballad  of  ‘ Robin  Hood  and  Will  ScaHet'  is  very  old, 
and  has  ever  been  popular:  it  was  copied  by  tlie  scrupulous 
Ritson  from  an  old  black-letter  copy  in  the  collection  of  An- 
thony-l-Wood,  where  it  bears  the  title  of  ‘Robin  Hood  and 
the  Stranger.'  The  legend  commences  by  sending  out  Robin 
from  his  bower  in  .Sherwood  in  quest  of  a fat  buck,  or  a friar 
with  something  in  his  pocket ; for  it  appears,  from  an  excla- 
mation on  the  part  of  Little  John,  that  there  was  little  in  the 
public  purse,  and  less  in  the  public  larder.  The  person  whom 
it  was  his  luck  to  encounter  seemed  a dandy  of  the  finest 
water : — 

“ As  Robin  Hood  walk’d  the  forest  along, 

It  was  in  the  mid  of  the  day, 

There  he  was  aware  of  a deft  young  man 
As  ever  walk’d  on  the  way. 

His  doublet  was  all  of  silk,  'tis  said. 

His  stockings  like  scarlet  shone. 

And  alone  he  walk’d  on  the  greenwood  path. 

To  Robin  Hood  all  unknown.*’ 

But  the  stranger  in  his  scarlet  and  silk  was  one  after  Robin's 
own  heart : — 

“ The  stranger  he  made  no  mickle  ado, 

But  he  bent  a right  good  bow,  , 

-And  the  fattest  of  all  the  herd  he  slew, 

Forty  good  yards  him  fro. 

Well  shot ! well  shot ! quoth  Robin  Hood  then. 

That  shot  was  shot  in  time. 

And  if  thou  wilt  but  accept  of  the  place. 

I’ll  make  thee  a yeoman  of  mine.’* 

“ A yeoman  of  thine ! ’’  said  the  other  scornfully ; “ make 
haste  and  get  out  of  my  way,  or  by  my  faith  tliou  shalt  have 
buffets,  and  that  instantly.’’  ‘‘  Thou  badst  best  abstain  from 
buffets,”  replied  Robin  meekly ; “ for,  though  I seem  but  a 
lone  person,  a blast  of  this  little  hom  would  bring  friends,  and 
strong  ones :’’ — 

“ Thou  hadst  best  not  wind  thy  horn,  he  said, 
Whatever  may  be  thy  haste. 

For  I can  draw  out  a good  broad-sword 
And  quickly  cut  thy  blast. 

Then  Robin  Hood  bent  a very  good  bow 
F or  to  shoot  he  would  full  fain, 

•And  the  stranger  he  bent  a very  good  bow 
To  shoot  at  bold  Robin  again.” 

‘•Hold!  hold!”  cried  Robin,  “this  is  the  wrong  way  of 
going  to  work  ; if  we  shoot,  one  of  us  « ill  surely  be  slain  ; 
but  let  us  take  sword  and  buckler,  and  go  under  yonder  oak 
and  prove  ourselves.”  “ As  1 hope  to  be  saved,"  said  the  other, 
“ ’tis  a good  thought ; so  draw,  and  let  us  begin  : beshrew 
me,  ifl  fly  one  foot ! ” — 

“Then  Robin  he  lent  the  stranger  a blow 
Most  scared  him  out  of  his  wit; 

Thou  never  lent  blow,  Ihe  stranger  he  said. 

That  shall  be  lielter  requit. 

The  stranger  then  drew  a good  broad-sword, 

-And  hit  Robin  on  the  crown  ; 

Till  from  every  hair  of  bold  Robin’s  head 
The  blood  ran  trickling  down.” 

“ Gad-a-mercy,  go<id  fellow  ! ” exclaimeil  Robin,  “ thou 
canst  work  as  well  with  the  broad-sword  as  with  the  bow  ; I 
must  know  thy  name,  and  that  of  thy  dwelling-place,  before 
we  go  farther.”  “ As  for  that,”  replied  the  other,  “ I care 
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not  who  knows  that  I was  born  in  Maxwell  town,  that  I am 
called  the  young  Gamwell,  and  that,  for  killing  my  father's 
steward,  1 am  forced  to  the  forest  to  seek  an  uncle  of  mine, 
whom  some  call  Robin  Hood,”  This  was  a timely  explana- 
tion for  both ; the  King  of  the  Forest  exclaimed — 

If  thou  art  the  cousin  of  Robin  Hood,  then 
Tlie  sooner  we  shall  liave  done  ; 

By  the  faith  of  my  body,  the  stranger  replied, 

I am  his  own  sister's  son.'^ 

There  was  kissing  and  embracing  good  store  on  this  disco- 
very, says  the  ballad ; and  Robin,  who  always  loved  to  have 
a sharer  in  his  joy,  called  out  for  Little  John,  who,  on  mak- 
ing his  appearance,  very  deliberately  prepared  his  weapon  to 
strike  on  the  part  of  his  master.  “ Oh,  no!  no  ! friend  John! ' 
exclaimed  Robin,  interjjosing ; “ this  must  not  be;  he  is  my 
sister's  son,  and  cousins  I have  no  other — 

But  he  shall  be  a bold  yeoman  of  mine. 

My  chief  man  next  to  thee  ; 

And  I,  Robin  Hood,  and  thou,  Little  John, 

And  Will  Scarlett — the  three, 

Shall  live  the  best  and  bravest  outlaws 
That  range  the  north  countree.” 

The  Widow’s  Three  Sons. 

The  ballad  which  represents  Robin  Hood  rescuing  the 
widow’s  three  sons,  and  hanging  the  sheriff  in  their  stead,  is 
from  the  York  edition  of  ‘ Robin  Hood's  Garland,’  and  is 
looked  on  by  Ritson  as  one  of  the  oldest  extant.  Like  many 
other  national  rhymes,  this  ballad  begins  by  praising  the  sea- 
son : there  are  hvelve  months,  says  the  minstrel,  in  the  year, 
but  the  merriest  of  all  is  the  merry  montli  of  May,  and  in 
that  month  it  was  the  jdeasure  of  Robin  Hood  to  take  a walk 
towards  the  town  of  Nottingham,  where  he  met  an  old  woman 
crying  bitterly  : be  proceeded  to  question  her  : — 

“ What  news,  what  news,  thou  silly  old  woman, 

What  news  hast  thou  for  me  ? 

Said  she,  Three  squires  of  Nottingham  town 
To-day  are  condemn’d  to  die.” 

“ What  have  they  done,  old  dame,  to  deserve  this?  ” in- 
quired the  outlaw,  moved  by  her  tears.  “ Have  they  burned 
parishes,  or  murdered  priests,  or  injured  virgins  ?”  “ They 

have  neither,’*  said  the  old  woman,  “ burned  parishes,  nor 
murdered  priests,  nor  harmed  virgins — and  yet  they  must 
die — 

Now  what  have  they  done,  said  Robin  Hood  then, 

Old  woman  now  tell  to  me. 

Oh,  it  *8  for  slaying  the  king's  fallow-deer. 

And  bending  their  bows  with  thee. 

Dost  thou  not  mind  now,  Robin,  she  said. 

Since  I made  you  sup  and  dine— 

By  the  faith  of  my  body,  quotli  bold  Robin  Hood, 

You  tell’t  in  a capital  time.” 

He  said  no  more,  for  words  would  only  impede,'  not  help, 
in  the  deed  which  be  now  resolved  to  do  : moved  by  the 
memory  of  the  old  woman's  kindness  in  other  days,  and  his 
affection  for  the  three  yeomen  who  had  borne  bows  at  his  bid- 
ding, he  continued  his  walk  towards  Nottingham,  till  he  met 
with  a begging  pilgrim,  who,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  coii- 
lirmed  the  old  woman’s  tale,  that  three  good  squires  were  con- 
demned to  die  that  day  at  Nottingham.  He  took  his  measures 
at  once 

“ Come,  change  thy  apparel  with  me,  old  man, 

Come,  change  thy  apparel  for  mine  ; 

Here’s  forty  good  shillings  in  white  silver, 

Go  spend  it  in  ale  or  wine. 

O thine  apparel  is  good,  he  said, 

And  mine  is  ragged  and  tom  ; 

Wherever  you  go,  wherever  you  ride, 

Laugh  not  an  old  man  to  scorn. 

Come,  change  thy  apparel  with  me,  old  churl, 

Come,  change  thy  apparel  with  mine; 

Here  are  twenty  pieces  of  good  red  gold. 

To  feast  thy  brethren  with  wine.” 


The  sight  of  the  gold,  and  the  dress  of  Lincoln  green,  over- 
came the  palmer’s  reluctance,  and  the  transfer  was  made, 
much,  it  would  seem,  to  the  amusement  of  both.  Robin’s 
carelessness  of  consequences,  and  the  indulgence  of  humour, 
even  in  moments  of  peril  and  danger,  are  pictured  in  many  a 
ballad,  nor  are  they  omitted  here  : — 

“ Then  Robin  put  on  the  old  man's  cloak, 

Was  patch'd  black,  blue,  and  red  ; 

He  thought  no  shame  the  lee-day  long, 

To  bear  the  bags  of  bread. 

Then  he  put  on  the  old  man’s  breeks, 

Were  patch’d  from  side  to  side ; 

By  the  breath  of  my  body,  bold  Robin  can  say. 

This  man  lov’d  little  pride.” 

For  every  rag  Robin  had  a joke,  for  every  patch  a pun  : 
the  old  palmer’s  high-crowned  hat,  his  darned  hose  and  shoes, 
mended  above  and  below,  and  armed  with  broad-headed  hob- 
nails, were  not  put  on  without  a sally,  severally  and  collect- 
ively ; and  when  the  exchange  was  completed,  Robin,  sur- 
veying himself,  declared  it  was  a good  habit  which  made  the 
man,  and  hastened  on  his  errand  of  mercy  : — 

Now  Robin  Hood  is  to  Nottingham  gone 
Willi  a link  down  and  a-down  ; 

And  there  he  met  with  the  proud  Sheriff, 

Who  was  walking  about  the  town. 

O Christ,  now  save,  O Sheriff!  he  said, 

O Christ,  now  save  and  see ! 

Now  what  will  you  give  to  a silly  old  man. 

To-day  will  your  hangman  be?” 

Now  the  Sheriff  seemed  a man  to  whom  nothing  could  be  a 
warning : in  the  disguise  once  of  a beggar,  another  time  in 
that  of  an  old  woman,  Robin  had  wrought  him  both  sorrow 
and  woe ; but  at  present  he  looked  on  the  disguised  outlaw 
without  any  suspicion,  and  answered:— 

“ Some  suits,  some  suits,  the  Sheriff  he  said, 

Some  suits  will  I give  to  thee ; 

Some  suits,  some  suits,  and  pence  thirteen, 

To-day  is  a hangman's  fee. 

Then  Robin  he  turns  him  round  about, 

And  jumps  from  stone  to  stone; 

By  the  faith  of  my  body,  the  Sheriff  he  said. 

Well  jump’d,  ^ou  silly  old  man.” 

It  would  appear  that  while  this  conversation  continued  the 
three  condemned  men,  accompanied  by  the  SheritPs  soldiers, 
were  on  their  way  to  the  gibbet,  which  stood  without  the  walls 
of  the  town ; and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  bands  of  the  out- 
law had  approached  unseen,  and  concealed  themselves,  whence 
they  might  advance  and  take  an  effectual  part,  in  the  fray 
which  they  knew  to  be  at  band.  These  matters  influenced  the 
reply  of  Robin,  who  knew  well  when  it  was  best  to  come  to 
extremities : — 

“ I ne’er  was  a hangman  in  all  my  life  ; 

My  curse  upon  the  trade ; 

And  cursed  be  he,  said  the  bold  Robin, 

That  tirst  a hangman  made. 

I ’ve  a bag  for  meal  and  a bag  for  malt, 

A bag  for  barley  and  corn, 

A bag  for  bread,  and  a bag  for  bed, 

And  a bag  for  my  little  horn.” 

The  Sheriff  on  this  began  to  regard  Robin  with  inquiring 
eyes;  and  desired  to  know  the  use  of  the  little  horn  which  he 
bore  in  his  bag.  “ It  is  a horn,”  said  the  outlaw,  producing 
it,  “ which  I got  from  a friend  of  mine,  and  were  I to  set  it  to 
my  mouth  it  might  blow  small  good  for  thee.”  “ O,  wind 
your  horn,  saucy  fellow,”  said  tlie  Sheriff;  “ wind  it  as  loud 
as  you  please.” 

“ The  first  loud  blast  that  he  did  blow 
He  blew  both  loud  and  shrill ; 

A hundred  and  filly  of  Robin  Hooil's  men 
Came  riding  over  the  hill. 

The  next  loud  blast  that  he  did  give 
He  blew  both  loud  and  amain  ; 

As  he  blew,  full  sixty  of  Robin  Hood’s  men 
Came  shining  over  the  plain.” 
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Kveii  this  visiuii  of  nrmcd  men  iti  nowise  itliirnied  liie  otiicr, 
wiiose  iiivelerate  stnpidily  seems  to  iiiive  rendered  iiim  iess  fit 
to  meet  and  foil  Robin  and  his  wiles  tlian  any  siierifi’  on 
record  ; ids  tinal  audit  may  be  reiated  in  the  grapldc  worils  of 
the  bailad-niaker : — 

“ O,  wiio  are  those,  tiie  Shcrifif  iie  said, 

Come  tripping  it  over  tiie  iea? 

O,  they  are  my  servants,  bold  Robin  can  say. 

And  tiieir  visit  is  meant  to  tiiee. 

So  tiiey  took  the  gallows  from  the  slack. 

And  placed  it  in  tiie  glen. 

And  tliereon  they  hang’d  tiie  proud  Siierifi', 

And  released  their  own  tliree  men.” 

Rubin  Hood  s rescue  of  Will  Stutely,  thougli  equally  daring 
and  successful  as  that  of  the  widow’s  three  sons,  has  been  less 
fortunate  in  finding  a poet  to  give  the  details  with  the  right 
simplicity  and  drama-like  force.  Though  taken  from  the 
black-letter  rolls  of  Antliony-a-Wood,  it  is  a very  modem  as 
well  as  unpoetic  composition  : it  is  likely,  indeed,  that  the 
author  let  loose  ids  muse  on  some  old  ballad  or  tradition,  and 
thouglit  to  do  it  high  honour  by  bestowing  on  it  a more 
Jiolished  air  and  scholar-like  spirit. 

The  exploits  of  the  outlaws  made  tiie  Nottingham  woods 
dangerous  for  a time  to  tlieir  sovereign,  and  he  removed  ids 
roving  camp  into  the  forests  of  Yorksidre,  where  ids  name  is 
still  associated  with  bank  and  bay,  and  hill  and  dell,  and  glen 
and  stream;  nay,  the  well  out  of  which  Robin  and  ids  chivalry 
drank  found  such  favour  in  tiie  eyes  of  one  of  the  Carlisle 
Howards,  that  he  erected  a handsome  stone  arch  over  the  spring, 
where  passengers  used  to  halt  and  drink,  and  bestow  alms  on 
twofold  people,  who,  as  late  as  half  a century  ago,  found  it 
profitable  to  abide  by  the  well,  and  keep  it  in  order.  It  may 
be  found  about  four  miles  north  of  Doncaster,  in  a small  hollow 
close  by  the  highway,  with  its  arch  still  in  good  order,  and  its 
water  pure ; but  the  attendant  spirits  are  departed,  and  the 
spring  IS  left  with  no  otlier  protection  but  the  fame  of  Robin 
Hood. 


The  Sturdv  Beggar. 

M hen  llobin  Hood  reigned,  England  swarmed  with  mendi- 
cants;  some  real,  more  feigned,  and  all  willing  to  beg  rather 
than  work,  and  steal  rather  than  beg.  They  were  of  all  hues, 
all  lands,  and  all  ages:  pilgrims,  with  a palm-braiich  in  one 
hand,  and  a dirk  concealed  in  their  girdles;  beggars,  with 
pike-staves  to  enforce  the  charity  they  solicited  ; tinkers,  who 

mended  pots  almost  as  dexterously  as  they  robbed  the  folds  ; 

sh^herds,  who  carried  stones  in  their  scrips,  and  could  con- 
vert their  crooks  readily  into  quarter-staves;  monks,  who 
served  our  Lady  less  devoutly  in  the  church  than  St.  Nicholas 
1.1  the  greenwood;  and,  we  add  it  with  shame,  minstrels,  who, 
with  harp  in  hand  and  sword  at  side,  made  towiiland  and  vil- 
lage  pay  handsomely  for  their  undesired  songs.  These  motley 
band^s  furnished  men,  and  sometimes  money,  to  the  sovereign 
ot  .bherwood  : no  dexterous  recruiting  officer  of  our  times  ever 
surpassed  him  m singling  out  handy  lads,  on  whose  foreheads 
nature  had  written  invisibly  the  word  “soldier;”  he  knew  a 
true  customer  at  a glance;  the  determined  step,  the  resolute 
air,  tim  tart  answer,  and  the  arrow-like  sharpness  of  eye,  marked 

toiw  thn  1 “'“J  q^'^r'er-stafi';  while  the  whining 

tone,  he  lar.y  step,  the  suppliiating  air,  the  apjiarel  well  re- 

urr,K-r-  >''ell  mied,  spoke  to  Robin,  as 

p amlj  as  in  word,  that  be  looked  on  a wretch,  rich  and  sor- 
did who  had  not  the  soul  to  enjoy  the  cash  he  had  collected, 
and  was  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a diamond  in  a dunghill,  a 

t'Tt  " “ •"  "“"“ws  of  the  forest.  Several 

ballad,  relate  Rob...  s adventures  with  sturdy  mendicants,  and 

tl7cXri^^  least  instructive  of 

The  first  beggar  with  wl.o.n  it  was  his  luck  to  encounter  was 
of  Scotch  birth  or  extraction,  and  it  seems  quite  plain  that 
Rob...  did  not  well  know  in  what  class  to  place  him,  the 


sturdy  or  the  sordid,  fine  evening,  while  on  bis  road  from 
liamesdale,  be  foregatliered  with  this  northeni  customer 
“ He  met  a beggar  on  the  way. 

Who  stunlily  could  gang; 

He  had  a ]>ike-sta(r  in  his  hand. 

That  was  Ijotli  stark  and  slrang. 

A clouted  cloak  about  him  was. 

That  held  him  frae  the  cauld; 

Tlie  tliiiinest  hit  of  it,  I guess. 

Was  more  tlian  twenty  fauld.” 

A meal-bag  was  suspended  from  his  neck,  he  had  three  liats 
stuck  on  his  head,  and  a noble  pike-stafT  in  Ids  liand : Robin 
at  once  concluded  tliat  he  was  wealthy,  and  as  sucli  proceeded 
to  deal  with  him  : — 

“ Tarry,  tarry,  good  Robin  he  says. 

Tarry  and  speak  with  me ; 

He  heard  him  os  he  heard  him  not, 

And  fast  on  his  way  can  hie. 

O,  it  s far  to  my  lodging-house. 

And  it  is  growing  late ; 

If  they  have  supp'd  ere  I come  in, 

I will  look  wondrous  blate.” 

“ Thou  art  a sordid  fellow,”  said  Robin ; “ I see,  if  you 
get  your  oivn  supper,  you  care  not  about  mine ; so,  at  a word, 
either  lend  me  some  money,  or  lay  down  thy  clouted  cloak, 
loose  the  strings  of  thy  pokes,  let  me  grope  for  thy  gold,  and 
take  what  will  serve  my  tuni ; nay,  an  thou  art  sulky,  I shall 
soon  see  if  thy  beggar-skin  will  resist  an  arrow.” 

“ The  beggar  smiled,  and  answer  made, 

Fai-  better  let  me  be ; 

Think  not  that  I will  be  afraid 
Of  thy  bit  crooked  tree  ; 

Or  that  I fear  thee  any  whit, 

For  thy  sharp  nips  of  sticks  ; 

I know  no  use  for  them  so  meet. 

As  to  make  pudding-pricks.” 

Robin  grew  wroth  with  the  Scotsman  for  speaking  so  sconi- 
lully  of  his  bow  and  arrows,  and,  suddenly  putting  an  arrow  in 
Its  place,  and  placing  his  fingers  on  the  string,  drew  it  a span— 

he  was  not  allowed  to  draw  it  farther: 

“ The  beggar  with  his  iiohle  tree 
Reach’d  him  so  sound  a rout. 

That  both  his  bow  and  broad  arrow 
In  Hinders  flew  about. 

Good  Robin  bound  him  to  his  brand, 

But  that  proved  likewise  vain; 

The  beggiw  lighted  on  his  liand 
Witli  his  pike-statf  again.” 

With  his  right  ann  disabled,  and  his  bow  broken,  Robin 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  mendicant,  who  laid  on  such  load  with 
Ins  pike-sta/Tj  that  he  fell  in  a s^roon : — 

“ Come,  stand  up,  man,  the  lieggar  said, 

T is  shame  to  go  to  rest ; 

Stay  till  thou  get  tliy  money  told, 

1 think  it  were  the  best. 

-A.nd  syne  go  to  the  tavern-house. 

And  buy  both  wine  and  ale; 

Thereat  thy  friends  will  crack  fiUl  crouso 
Thou  bast  been  at  tlie  dale.’’ 

leaving  the  outlaw  lying  insensible,  the  begg,ir  marched 
boldly  onward  ; he  was  not  however  out  of  sight  when  three 
of  Robin  s men  arriveil,  and,  finding  tlieir  master  in  a swoon 
they  cast  water  on  his  face,  and  when  he  came  to  his  senses 
inquired  how  all  this  Impjiciicd  ; — 

“ A lieggar  with  a clouted  cloak, 

Of  whom  1 fear'd  no  ill. 

Hath  with  his  pike-statl' claw'd  my  back 
1 fear 't  will  ne’er  be  well. 

Sec  where  he  goes  out  owrc  yon  hill 
With  tlirce  hats  on  his  head; 

If  e'er  you  loved  your  master  well. 

Go  and  revenge  this  deed.” 

One  outlaw  remained  wiUi  Robin,  the  other  two  hastened 
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after  llifi  lieggur.  “ Hollo,  lads!”  cried  their  master,  “take 
care  of  his  pike-stafl'!  An  he  get  room  to  use  it,  you  will  come 
by  the  worse.”  They  bowed,  and  bolted  off ; but,  as  tliey  ran, 
they  resolved  to  use  wile  against  wile : a near  way  tlirough  the 
woods  placed  them  in  the  beggar’s  way,  and  both  springing 
upon  him  at  once  with  rough  words  and  sharp  dirks  overmas- 
tered him,  had  him  at  their  mercy,  and,  sticking  up  his  pike- 
staff at  a little  distance,  they  stood  to  consult  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  “ For  God’s  sake,  noble  gentlemen,”  said  the  men- 
dicant, “ harm  not  a feeble  man,  who  never  harmed  any  one  in 
all  Ins  life.” 

“ Thou  liest,  false  loon,  they  said  again. 

For  all  that  may  be  sworn, 

Thou  hast  nigh  slain  the  gentlest  man 
That  ever  yet  was  born. 

And  back  again  thou  siialt  be  led. 

And  fast  bound  shalt  thou  be. 

To  see  an  he  will  have  thee  slain. 

Or  hanged  on  a tree.” 

“ Ah,  I am  in  a sad  plight,’’  thought  the  beggar,  on  hearing 
this ; “ but  were  I once  more  on  my  feet  with  my  ])ike-staff  in 
my  band,  they  should  find  it  a hard  task  to  take  me  but  whither 
I pleased.  Let  me  see  now  : there  are  wiles  in  all  trades,  and 
if  1 use  some  of  my  own  well  1 may  get  out  of  their  hands.’’ 
He  mused  for  a moment,  and  then  said  aloud,  “ Brave  gentle- 
men, good  gentlemen,  be  merciful  to  a miserable  man  : what 
I did  was  all  in  self-defence : but  if  you  will  lie  indulgent,  1 
can  be  liberal : — 

“ If  you  will  set  me  fair  and  free. 

And  do  me  no  more  dere, 

Ati  hundred  pounds  I will  you  give. 

And  some  more  odd  silvere. 

That  I have  gather’d  these  many  years. 

Beneath  tliis  clouted  cloak. 

And  hid  up  wonder  privilie 
1’  the  bottom  of  my  poke.” 

This  was  a sore  temptation  to  the  two  outlaws,  who  stepped 
aside  and  began  to  confer  upon  it.  “ We  can  take  his  money,” 
they  observed,  “ and  then  slay  him,  and  tell  our  master  that  we 
were  obliged  to  kill  him  ; the  hundred  pounds  will  then  be  all 
our  own.”  They  turned  to  the  beggar  and  said,  fur  present  pay 
they  wodid  do  as  he  desired,  on  which  he  loosed  his  cloak  and 
spread  it  on  the  ground,  and  laid  down  sundry  other  pokes  to 
hinder  the  wind  from  scattering  his  meal : — then 

“ He  took  a p'eat  bag  from  his  halse. 

It  was  nigh  full  of  meal. 

Two  pecks  in  it  at  least  there  was 
And  mair,  I wot  full  week 
In  every  hand  he  took  a nook 
Of  that  great  leathern  mail, 

And  with  a fling  the  meal  he  shook 
Into  their  faces  haill. 

Wherewith  he  blinded  them  so  close, 

A stime  they  couldna  see. 

And  then  in  heart  he  did  rejoice. 

And  grasp’d  his  lusty  tree.” 

No  sooner  had  he  seized  his  pike-stall'  than  he  applied  it  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  outlaws,  and  as  he  thrashed  them  he  cried, 
“ What ! must  I dust  the  meal  off  your  clotlies?  If  my  iiokes 
have  blinded  you,  I shall  knock  the  me  alout  of  your  een.” 
They  ran,  and  he  followed,  tlnashing  them  at  every  halt  made, 
and  they  were  many,  to  clear  their  eyes.  “Aha!”  exclaimed 
Robin  Hood,  when  the  two  delinquents  came  up,  “ you  have 
8[»ed  well,  you  have  been  at  the  mill.”  On  hearing  ot  their 
misadventure  he  cried,  “ Fie,  fie!  we  are  shamed  tor  a year  and 
a day;”  yet  he  could  not  help  smiling  to  think  that  his  two 
self-sullicient  friends 

“ Had  gotten  a taste  o’  the  tree.’’ 

Little  John  and  the  Fouh  Beogabs. 

It  would  seem  that  on  a time  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
men  had  cither  little  to  eat  or  little  to  do,  and  so  it  was  re- 


solved that  some  one  sliould  go  on  a begging  adventure — the 
choice  fell  on  Little  John  : — 

“ Says  John,  if  I must  a-begging  go, 

I will  have  a palmer’s  weed  ; 

With  a staff  and  coat  and  bags  of  each  sort. 

The  better  then  1 may  speed. 

So  give  me  now  a bag  for  my  bread. 

And  another  to  hold  my  cheese ; 

And  one  for  a penny,  should  I chance  to  get  any. 

That  naething  I may  leese.” 

All  this  was  no  sooner  said  than  done,  and  John,  equipped 
like  a mendicant  palmer,  set  out  on  his  mission.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  it  was  not  without  some  suspicion  that  prey 
was  at  hand ; — 

“ For  as  he  was  walking  himself  alone. 

Four  beggars  he  chanced  to  spy. 

One  deaf,  two  blind,  while  a fourth  came  behind  ; 

Says  John,  here ’s  brave  companye. 

What  is  there  to  do,  sirs  f said  Little  John ; 

Why  ring  all  these  bells?  said  he  ; 

Whose  dog  is  a hanging?  Come,  let  us  be  gauging. 
That  we  the  plain  truth  may  see.” 

The  four  beggars  disliked  and  soon  resented  the  intrusion  of 
the  fifth  brother  into  a walk  which  they  seemed  to  regard  as 
their  own.  “ There  is  no  (log  a hanging,”  said  the  first  beggar, 

“ but  there  is  a man  dead,  which  will  afford  us  bread  and  cheese, 
and,  possibly,  one  poor  penny.”  The  second  beggar  was  of  a 
fiercer  nature  ; to  hard  words  he  added  blows  : — 

“ We  have  brethren  in  London,  another  he  said. 

So  have  we  in  Coventrie, 

In  Berwick  and  Dover,  ancl  all  the  world  over. 

But  ne’er  a crook’d  carle  like  thee. 

Therefore  stand  back,  thou  crooked  carle. 

And  take  that  knock  on  the  crown. 

Nay,  brethren,  cried  John,  before  I begone, 

A bout  I will  have  with  you  roun’.” 

John  had  already  weighed  the  characters  of  the  four  beggars, 
and  proved  them  to  be  of  the  sordid  and  bullying  class. 
“ Fight  one,  fight  all ! ” he  exclaimed ; and  to  work  he 
went : — 

“ John  nipp’d  the  dumb  and  made  him  to  roar, 

And  the  blind  he  made  to  see. 

And  he  that  was  lame  for  the  last  seven  years. 

He  made  him  run  faster  than  he. 

And  flinging  them  all  against  thp  wall. 

With  many  a sturdy  bang. 

It  made  John  to  sing  to  hear  the  gold  ring, 

That  against  the  wall  cried  twang.’’ 

One  ran  east,  another  ran  west,  but  those  that  ran  fared  no 
better  than  those  who  remained,  for  tliey  left  their  cloalvs  and 
wallets  a prey  to  Little  John,  who,  on  proceeding  to  examine 
his  spoil,  found  more  than  he  had  even  hoped  for : — 

“ For  what  found  he  in  the  beggars’  bags. 

But  six  hundred  pounds  and  three ; 

If  1 drink  water  while  this  doth  last. 

Then  an  ill  death  may  I dee. 

O,  my  begging  trade  I will  now  give  o’er. 

My  fortune  hath  been  so  good ; 

Therefore  1 ’ll  not  slay,  but  haste  me  away 
’fo  the  Forest  of  merry  Sherwood.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done ; John  made  his  way  back  to  Robin 
Hood’s  dominions,  and  as  he  knew  his  haunts  he  soon  found 
his  master  and  all  his  company.  “ Wliat  news  now,  Lillie 
John?  ” be  exclaimed;  “ what  news  hast  thou,  tell  me,  and 
how  hast  thou  sped  in  begging?” 

“ No  news  but  good,  quoth  he.  Little  John, 

In  begging  full  well  have  1 sjied  ; 

Six  hundred  and  three  have  I here  for  thee. 

In  silver  and  gold  so  red. 

Then  Robin  Hood  took  Little  John  by  llie  hand. 

And  danced  round  the  trystal-tree  ; 

If  we  drink  water  while  this  doth  last. 

Then  an  ill  death  may  we  dee.” 
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The  favourite  resort  of  Hot)in  Hood  and  Kittle  John  and 
their  comrades,  when  they  desired  to  enjoy  tlie  wine  of  which 
they  had  deprived  some  luxurious  nbhot  or  sherilT,  was  a re- 
markable group  of  stones  or  rocks  near  Haddon  Hall  in  Derby- 
shire, where  the  outlaw  is  believed  to  have  built  a sylvan 
[mince  and  reigned  lord  of  all,  in  spite  of  the  Norman  strengths 
of  Haddon  and  Chatsworth.  Two  stones  rise  above  their  neigh, 
hours,  and  here  an  old  tradition  says  that  Robin  sat  on  one  and 
Little  John  on  the  other,  delivering  judgment  on  litigated 
matters  of  Forest  Law;  while  another  tradition  still  older  asserts 
that  Robin  leaped  or  stepped  from  the  summit  of  one  to  the 
other  to  show  his  wondrous  agility,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
stones  have  ever  since  been  called  Robin  Hood’s  Stride. 

‘Allan-a-Dale. 

Robin  Hood  was  a church  reformer.  Tlie  church  in  his 
days  made  and  meddled  more  in  public  matters  than  would 
be  seemly  now ; in  truth,  she  could  not  well  avoid  it,  since 
with  her  resided  all  knowledge  required  in  affairs  of  state  and 
the  intercourse  of  nations.  The  illiterate  nobility  of  the  land 
contented  themselves  with  the  knowledge  of  martial  things, 
and  Jack  Cade  but  desired  to  descend  to  their  condition  when 
he  proposed  to  reduce  learning  to  the  score  and  the  tally.  But 
the  hierarchy,  not  content  with  an  absolute  dominion  over  the 
consciences  of  the  laity,  secured  to  themselves  no  small  portion 
of  temporal  things : they  held  the  chief  civil  posts  in  the  king- 
dom ; and  not  a few  of  them  put  a plated  shoe  in  a steel  stirrup, 
and  ruled  the  battle  as  well  as  church  and  court.  Now  Robin, 
who  perhaps  had  but  little  scriptural  knowledge,  guessed,  and 
guessed  rightly,  that  there  was  no  resemblance  between  a bishop 
or  abbot  of  his  own  day  riding  out  in  full  canonicals  with 
sutlers  and  soldiers  in  his  train,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church  walking  forth  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  salvation  humbly 
and  meekly  with  his  scrip  and  staff,— and  he  resolved  to  abate 
what  he  considered  a grievance,  with  a rough  diligence  pecu- 
liar to  himself. 

His  first  step  in  the  path  of  reform  was  to  correct  the  abuses 
in  marriage-contracts  : a Norman  looked  out  for  a handsome 
bit  of  land ; rode  over  it,  and  saw  that  it  lay  lovingly  into  the 
lap  of  his  o\vn  estate ; then  slew  tlie  male  possessor,  and  led  the 
female  heir  to  church,  and  married  her  and  her  lands  with 
becoming  gravity.  A union  of  this  kind  was  about  to  take 
place  one  summer  morning,  and  as  the  parties  belonged  to  the 
diocese  of  Robin  Hood,  the  outlaw  naturally  interested  himself 
in  the  match  : but  we  shall  let  the  ballad-maker  tell  it  his  own 
way ; and  very  well  he  tells  it : — 

As  Robin  Hood  in  Bamesdale  stood, 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

There  he  was  aware  of  a brave  young  man. 

As  fine  as  fine  might  be. 

The  youngster  was  clad  in  scarlet  red, 

In  scarlet  fine  and  gay. 

And  he  did  trip  it  so  over  the  plain. 

And  chanted  a roundelaye.’’ 

One  day  oidy  passed,  and  the  scene  was  changed  ; a cloud 
had  descended,  and  all  was  dark  and  boding : 

“ As  Robin  Hood  next  moniing  stood 
Amongst  the  leaves  so  gay. 

There  he  did  espy  the  same  young  man 
Come  droo|iing  along  the  way. 

The  scarlet  he  wore  the  day  before. 

It  was  clean  cast  away. 

And  at  every  ste|)  he  utter’d  a sigh, 

Alakc  and  a-wcll-a-day.” 

This  alteration  affected  Robin,  and  two  of  hi,  men  went  to 
the  stranger,  and  desued  him  to  come  and  apeak  will,  the  out- 
law  under  In,  trysting-tree.  « V„u„g 
courteously,  ‘‘  hast  thou  any  money  to  ,,,are  for  my  men  amt 
me?  I have  hut  five  shilling,  „„,[  „ 
stranger  sorrowfully,  » which  I kept  carefully  for  my  we.lding 
— for — 


“ \ esterday  I should  have  married  a maid. 

But  she  was  from  me  tane, 

And  chosen  to  lie  an  obi  man's  bride. 

Whereby  my  [XKir  heart  is  slain. 

Now  what  is  thy  name?  said  trold  Robin  Hood  ; 

Come,  tell  me,  and  that  without  fail. 

By  the  faith  of  my  body  tlieii,  said  the  young  man. 
My  name  it  is  Allaii-a-Dale."’ 

Robin  looked  at  the  stranger,  ami  the  more  he  looked  he 
liked  him  the  better.  « Now,  what  will  you  give  me,”  said 
he,  “ to  help  thee  to  tliy  true  love,  and  put  her  safe  into  thy 
arms  ? ”— « I have  neither  gold  nor  fee,’’  said  AIlan-a-Dale ; 
“ but  if  you  will  rescue  my  bride  I will  swear,  and  tliat  on  a 
book,  to  be  thy  true  servant.”— » Knougb  said,”  answered 
Robin ; and,  having  learned  Uiat  the  church  where  the  wedding 
was  to  be  stood  some  five  miles  distant,  he  whispered  a few 
words  to  Little  John,  and,  assuming  the  garb  and  guise  of  a 
minstrel,  be  reached  the  church  before  the  bride  reached  the 
altar : — 

“ What  hast  thou  here  ? the  bishop  then  said ; 

I prithee  now  tell  unto  me? 

I am  a bold  harpr,  quotli  he,  Robin  Hood, 

And  the  best  in  the  north  couutree. 

Now  welcome,  welcome,  the  bishop  he  said. 

That  music  best  pleasetb  me ; 

bold  Robin  Hood, 

iill  the  bride  and  bridegroom  I see.’’ 

This  minstrel  boldness  was  evidently  accepted  by  the  bisliop 
as  a proof  of  his  skill ; the  bridegroom  and  bride  soon  made 
their  appearance : — 

“ With  that  came  in  a wealthy  knight, 

Who  was  both  grave  and’old 
And  following  him  came  a finnikin  lass, 

Who  shone  like  the  glistering  gold. 

This  is  no  fit  match,  then,  quoth  bold  Robin  Hood, 
(rood  bishop,  that  you  make  here ; 

But  since  we  are  come  to  the  holy  church, 

T he  maiden  shall  choose  her  own  dear.” 

The  bishop  gazed  on  the  audacious  harper,  who,  putting  his 
horn  to  his  mouth,  summoned  four-and-twenty  friends  to  his 
side,  all  marching  too  in  good  order  with  their  bows  bent  and 
their  fingers  on  tlie  string;  and  who  was  at  their  bead  but 
Allaii-a-Dale,  who  advanced  and  gave  the  outlaw  'hU  bow 
and  arrows!  The  bride  glanced  aside  on  him  wistfully,  and 
could  not  well  imagine  what  all  this  meant : 

“ This  is  tby  true  love,  bold  Robin  he  said, 

\ oung  Allan,  as  I hear  say ; 

And  you  shall  lie  married  iu  this  same  hour. 

And  sicker  I swear  and  say. 

That  shall  not  be,  the  bishop  be  said. 

For  thy  word  cannot  stand, 

They  shall  be  ask  d three  times  in  the  church. 

As  the  law  says  of  our  land.” 

I or  all  this  Rubin  found  a ready  rcmetly : the  presence  of 
mind  of  the  outlaw  never  foraook  him  ; be  saw  that  the  bishop 
stood  by  his  order  and  by  its  law,  and  he  indulged  him  to  the 
letter,  though  not  iu  the  spirit : — 

” Robin  Hood  pull’d  off  the  bishop’s  coat. 

And  put  it  upon  Little  John ; 

By  the  faith  of  my  body,  said  jolly  Robin, 

This  cloth  makes  thee  a man. 

hen  Little  John  stepp’d  into  the  quire, 

’I'bc  people  began  to  laugh ; 

He  ask’d  them  scvcti  limes  in  the  church, 
la's!  three  times  should  not  be  enough.’’ 

’Tliis  more  than  strict  oliservance  seems  to  have  [lacified  the 
bishop,  who  made  no  o|>position.  “ Who  gives  this  maid?" 
said  the  simulated  cburchniaii.  “ That  do  1,”  exclaimed 
Robin  Hood ; “ and,  let  me  add,  be  that  takes  her  from  my 
friend  Allan-a-Dnlc  shall  buy  her  dearly.”  The  bride,  says 
the  ballad,  looked  like  a queen,  and  with  her  husband  followed 
Robin  to  his  woodland  palace  in  Bamesdale  Forest  to  make 
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The  Bishop  op  Herupoud. 

This  interference  of  Robin  Hood  in  spiritual  matters,  it 
seems,  gave  oflence  to  bis  reverence  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
who  said  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  repress  the  insolence 
of  the  outlaw,  and  he  promised  to  look  strictly  into  the  matter 
the  first  time  he  chanced  to  be  near  Barnesdale.  It  was  on  a 
sunny  morning  that  Robin  heard  of  the  Bishop’s  approach 
“ with  all  his  company,”  and  his  joy  was  excessive. 

“ Go,  kill  me  a fat  buck,  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Go  slay  me  a fair  fat  deer. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  dines  with  me  to-day, 

And  he  shall  pay  well  for  his  cheer, 
e will  kill  a fat  buck,  then  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

And  dress  it  here  on  the  way-side, 

And  we  will  watch  the  good  Bishop  narrowly, 

Lest  some  oilier  way  he  should  ride.” 

He  killed  and  skinned  and  laid  the  fat  buck  to  (he  fire,  and, 
with  six  of  his  men  habited  like  shepherds,  Robin  was  pacing 
round  and  round  as  the  wooden  spit  with  its  savoury  load  re- 
volved, when  up  came  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  halted,  and 
exclaimed,  “ Wliat  is  all  this,  my  masters?  For  whom  do 
you  make  such  a feast,  and  of  the  king's  venison,  verily?  1 
must  look  into  this.”— “We  are  shepherds,  simple  shepherds, 
sir,”  replied  the  outlaw  meekly;  “ we  keep  sheep  the  whole 
year  round,  and  as  this  is  our  holiday  we  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  holding  it  on  one  of  the  king's  deer,  of  which  there  are 
plenty.” — “You  are  Hue  fellows,”  said  the  Bishop;  “mighty 
fine  fellows;  but  the  king  shall  know  of  your  doings  : so  quit 
your  roast,  for  to  him  you  shall  go,  an<l  that  quickly.” 

“ O pardon,  pardon,  cried  bold  Robin  Hood, 

O pardon  of  thee  I pray  ; 

O it  ill  becomes  a holy  bishop's  coat 
For  to  take  men's  lives  away. 

No  pardon,  no  pardon,  the  Bishop  he  said, 

No  pardon  to  thee  I owe  ; 

Therefore  make  haste,  for  I swear  by  St.  Paul, 

Before  the  king  you  shall  go.” 

On  this  the  outlaw  sprung  back  against  a tree,  and,  setting 
his  horn  to  bis  mouth,  made  in  a moment  all  the  wood  ring : 
it  was  answered,  as  usual,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  three 
score  and  ten  of  his  comrades,  who,  with  Little  John  at  their 
head,  overpowered  the  Bishop's  guard,  and  then  inquired  what 
was  the  matter,  that  he  blew  a blast  so  sharp  and  startling 

“ O here  is  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 

And  no  pardon  we  shall  have. 

Ho,  cut  ofi'  his  head,  then  quoth  Little  John, 

And  m go  make  him  a grave. 

O pardon,  O pardon,  then  cried  the  Bishop, 

O pardon  of  thee  I pray  : 

Oh,  had  I known  that  you  were  so  near, 

I’d  liave  gone  some  other  way.” 

Now  Robin  had  no  pleasure  in  shedding  blood ; but  he 
loved  to  enjoy  the  terrors  of  those  whom  he  captured ; and  to 
keep  them  in  sus{)ense  while  he  feasted  them  on  the  best  was  a 
favourite  practice  of  his.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  now 
8jK)ke ; — 

“ No  pardon,  no  pardon,  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

No  pardon  to  thee  I owe ; 

Therefore  make  haste,  for  I swear  by  my  bow, 

That  to  Barnesdale  with  me  you  go. 

Then  Robin  he  took  tire  Bishop  by  the  hand, 

And  led  him  to  merry  Barnesdale ; 

And  he  supp’d  tliat  night  in  the  clear  moonlight. 

On  the  good  red  wine  and  ale.” 

How  this  was  to  end  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  liad  a guess. 
The  parody  which  the  outlaw  made  on  his  tlireats  of  carrying 
him  to  tlie  king  showed  tlrat  he  was  in  a pleasant  mood  : and 
the  venison  collops,  and  the  wine  and  ale,  all  showed  a tend- 
ency to  mercy,  of  which,  as  it  was  now  late,  he  took  advantage. 
“ 1 wish,  mine  host,”  said  the  Bishop,  with  a sort  of  grave 
good-nature,  “ that  you  would  call  a reckoning ; it  is  growing 
late,  and  1 begin  to  fear  that  the  cost  of  sucli  an  entertainment 


will  be  high.”  Here  Little  John  interposed,  for  Robin  af- 
fected, like  a high  tavern-keeper  of  the  present  day,  great  ig- 
norance in  domestic  matters,  leaving  the  task  of  fleecing  his 
guests  to  his  expert  dependants.  “ Lend  me  your  purse,  mas- 
ter,” said  his  scrupulous  deputy,  “ and  I’ll  tell  you  all 
by-and-by.” 

“ Then  Little  John  took  the  Bishop’s  cloak 
And  spread  it  upon  the  ground  ; 

And  out  of  the  Bishop’s  portmantua 
He  told  tliree  hundred  pound. 

Here’s  gold  enough,  master,  said  Little  John, 

’Tis  a comely  thing  for  to  see  ; 

It  puts  me  in  charity  with  (he  good  Bishop, 

Tho’  he  heartily  loveth  not  me. 

Robin  Hood  took  the  Bishop  by  the  hand. 

And,  causing  the  music  to  play. 

He  made  the  good  Bishop  to  dance  in  his  boots. 

And  glad  he  could  so  get  away.” 

If  we  may  put  trust  in  ballad  and  song,  the  loss  of  his  three 
hundred  pounds  dwelt  on  the  Bishop’s  mind,  and  at  the  head 
of  a fair  company  he  went  in  quest  of  his  entertainer.  He  had 
well  nigh  taken  Rubin  by  surprise:  he  was  on  liim  before  he 
was  aware;  but  the  outlaw  escaped  into  an  old  woman’s 
house,  to  whom  he  called,  “ Save  my  life ; 1 am  Robin  Hood, 
and  here  comes  the  Bishop  to  take  me  and  hang  me,” — “ Ay, 
that  1 will,”  said  the  old  woman,  “ and  not  the  less  willingly 
that  you  once  gave  me  hose  and  shoon,  when  I greatly  needed 
them,” 

“ Then  give  me,  he  said,  thy  gown  of  gray, 

And  take  tliou  my  mantle  of  green ; 

Thy  spindle  and  twine  next  to  me  resign. 

And  take  thou  mine  arrows  so  keen. 

And  when  Robin  Hood  was  so  array’d, 

He  went  to  his  trystal-tree ; 

But  with  spindle  and  twine  he  look’d  oft  behind 
For  the  Bishop  and  his  companee.” 

When  Little  John  saw  Robin  coming  towards  him  in  this 
strange  guise,  he  was  puzzled,  and  said  aloud,  “ Who  is  this 
so  like  a witch?  I’ll  e'en  try  an  arrow  on  her.”  Robin 
called,  “ Hold  thy  hand;  I am  thy  master;  and  in  tiiis  dis- 
guise I have  escaped  from  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  But  stand 
where  you  are  ; the  play  is  not  played  out  yet — you  will  see 
more  soon.” 

“ The  Bishop  he  came  to  the  old  woman’s  house, 

And  call’d  in  a furious  mood — 

Come,  soon  let  me  see,  and  bring  quickly  to  me. 

That  bold  traitor  Robin  Hood. 

The  old  woman  he  set  on  a milk-white  steed, 

And  himself  on  a dapple-gray ; 

And  for  joy  he  had  gotten  him  bold  Robin  Hood, 

He  went  laughing  along  the  way.” 

The  good  Bishop’s  cheer  was  suddenly  changed  when  at  a 
turn  of  the  road  he  perceived  a hundred  and  odd  archers  drawn 
up  in  a position  which  commanded  the  passage.  “ Who  can 
this  be,”  he  said,  “ that  dares  to  range  the  greenwood  so 
freely  ? ” — “ I am  thinking,”  said  tlie  old  woman,  who  had 
exchanged  clothes  with  the  outlaw,  “ that  it  must  be  one  they 
call  Robin  Hood.”  The  Bishop  turned  suddenly  round  and 
exclaimed,  “ And  who  ait  thou  then  ?” — “ I am  an  old  wo- 
man, master  Bishop,”  she  said  with  a chuckle,  “as  I shall 
presently  prove.”  The  poor  Bishop  demanded  no  proof : tlie 
truth  flashed  upon  him  at  once.  “ Woe  is  me,”  he  exclaimed, 
“ woe  is  me  that  I ever  saw  this  day  !”  He  had  more  cause 
to  say  80  when  Robin  made  his  appearance,  and  with  the  aid 
of  his  comrades  eased  tlie  dignitary  of  five  hundred  pounds  in 
gold. 

“ Now  let  him  go,  said  bold  Robin  Hood  ; 

Little  John  said,  that  may  not  be, 

For  I vow  and  protest  he  shall  say  us  a mass 
Before  that  lie  go  from  me. 

Then  Robin  he  took  the  Bishop  by  tlie  Iiaild, 

And  ’iieath  the  green  trystal-tree 
He  made  him  to  chant  out  a mass,  God  wot, 

For  him  and  his  yeomondree.” 
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From  tlio  adventures  rclaterl  in  (licso  ballndi  against  flio 
priests,  rustic  interludes  and  plays  were  made  wliicli  liecame 
I>opular  form  Cornwall  to  Caitlmess.  Some  of  them  dealt 
gently,  others  severely,  with  the  church  j hut  all  contained 
that  opening  scene  in  the  legend  of  the  Rishop  of  Hereford, 
where  Robin,  in  the  guise  of  n shepherd,  with  six  of  his  com- 
rades, roasted  one  of  the  royal  bucks  by  the  highway  side,  and 
made  the  haughty  prelate  cat  of  it  and  then  pay  for  his  cheer. 

Sir  Richard  of  the  Lee. 

It  happened  that  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  desirous  to  seize 
Robin  and  some  of  his  merry  men,  “ did  cry  a full  %re  play"' 
of  archery,  aware  that  he  would  he  present  at  a strife  so  much 
after  his  own  heart.  The  butts  were  placed  “ under  the  green- 
wood shaw,  and  the  prize  to  the  victor  was  announced  : 

“ A right  good  arrow  he  shall  have, 

The  shaft  of  silver  white, 

The  head  and  feathers  of  rich  red  gold, 

In  England  is  none  like.  ’ 

This  then  heard  he  good  Robin 
Under  his  trystall-tree ; 

Come,  make  you  ready,  my  wight  young  men. 

That  shooting  will  I see.” 

When  the  outlaw  and  his  lads  approached  Nottingham  all 
was  ready  for  the  strife;  hold  archers  handling  their  polished 
yews  stood  around,  and  in  the  midst  the  Sheriff,  busy  as  a 
sheriff  could  be.  Robin  had  small  faith,  it  seems,  in  either 
the  Shenfl  s proclamations  of  peace  or  assurances  of  fair  play  : 
‘‘Six  of  you,”  he  said  to  his  men,  “ shall  shoot  with  me  for 
the  arrow  with  the  golden  head;  the  others  must  stand  with 
their  bows  ready,  lest  all  this  should  prove  to  be  a plot.' 

“ Thrice  Robin  he  shot  about. 

And  always  slit  the  wand ; 

And  so  did  good  Gilberte 
With  the  White  Hand. 

Little  John  and  lA^ill  Scarlett 
Were  archers  good  and  free ; 

And  little  Muche  and  good  Reynold 
The  worst  they  would  not  be.”  ’ 

But  if  Robin's  men  shot  well,  Robin  liimself  shot  better  • he 
lilt  the  mark  with  every  shaft  he  discharged,  and  the  Sheriff 
as  m duty  bound,  gave  him  the  prize  arrow.  But  as  soon  as 
he  did  this,  he  caused  “ great  horns  to  blow,”  and  cried  out 
to  seize  tlie  victorious  archer,  for  he  was  Robin  Hood  This 
was  safer  to  say  than  do;  the  outlaw  was  already  in  full  re- 
treaf,  and  in  the  manner  of  tlie  Parthians. 

“ Full  many  a how  there  was  y-hent 
And  arrows  there  let  glide ; ’ 

Full  many  a kirtle  there  was  rent. 

And  wounded  many  a side. 

Little  John,  he  was  hurt  full  sore. 

With  an  arrow  in  the  knee,  ’ 

That  he  might  neither  run  no’r  ride ; 

It  was  a great  pitie.” 

" Master, ” said  Little  John  when  this  hefel,  “ I can  an  no 
farther;  let  not  the  proud  Sheriff  (ind  me  alive-  I cifniure 
you,  by  the  faithful  service  I have  done  you,  to  take  out  vour 

»"Wu-wa, 

“ I would  „ot  that,  said  Robin,  then, 

Jotin,  that  thou  wert  slawe, 

J or  all  the  gold  in  merry  England, 

Though  it  lay  there  in  a raw. 

Up  then  lie  f„„k  „„  j,;, 

Ami  hare  him  well  „ mile, 

knight  whom  the  outlaw  ha.l  formorlyrSied  ’«!^r  IT  I ""'I 
of  the  Lee,  admitted  him  with  -.1.  uL^;,:-;.  “ 


where  he  set  his  pursuers  at  defiance.  But  the  Sheriff  sun-eyed 
the  castle,  jdaced  an  ambush,  and  tiiough  Robin  and  his  men 
avoided  it.  Sir  Richard  fell  into  the  snare  while  on  a hawking 
excursion,  and  was  carried  prisoner  towards  (he  castle  of  Not- 
tingham. On  this  the  knight's  lady  mounted  her  ]ialfrey,  and 
rode  to  Sherwood  Forest  to  acquaint  tlie  outlaw  with  the 
captivity  of  her  husband. 

“ Up  then  sterte  he,  good  Robin, 

As  man  tliat  had  gone  wode  - 
0 husk  ye,  husk  ye,  my  merry  men  all. 

For  him  Uiat  died  on  rode. 

And  he  that  tliis  sorrow  forsaketli. 

By  him  that  died  on  tree. 

And  by  him  that  all  things  maketh. 

No  longer  shall  dwell  with  me.'' 

More  than  seven  score  of  archers  bent  their  liows,  and  neither 
hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  dike,  nor  stream  stayed  them,  rill  with 
Robin  at  their  head  tliey  broke  into  Nottingham : the  first 
man  they  met  was  the  .Sheriff  accompanied  by  Sir  Richard  of 
the  Lee,  witli  his  hands  bound.  “ Speak  to  me,  thou  hold 
Shenfl,”  exclaimed  Robin ; “ I vow  to  God,  I have  not  run 

gooT”*”^  I®  ’•  >»  fu''  your 

“ Robin,  he  bent  a good  vew-bow. 

An  arrow  he  drew  at  will ; 

And  he  hit  so  sore  the  proud  .Sheriff, 

He  on  the  street  lay  still.  ’ 

And  before  he  might  arise 
Upon  his  feet  to  stand. 

There  he  smote  off  the  Sheriff's  head 
With  his  bright  brand. 

Says  lie  thou  there,  thou  proud  Sheriff 
Evil  mote  thou  thrive;  ’ 

There  might  no  man  in  Aee  have  trust, 

The  whiles  thou  wert  alive.”  ’ 

On  saying  this  Robin  cut  the  bonds  of  Sir  Richard  of  tlie 
Lee,  and  desired  him  to  accompany  him  to  tlie'  greenwood 
which  he  would  find  a surer  refuge  tlian  his  castle  against  the’ 
wrath  of  the  king,  wliich  the  slaughter  of  his  Sheriff  would 
call  down  on  him  and  all  that  belonged  to  him.  It  fell  out  as 
the  outlaw  surmised  : the  king,  accompanied  bv  many  nobles 
and  knights,  hastened  to  Nottingham,  ‘‘  and  all  to  tike  that 
gentle  knight  and  Robin  Hood,  if  he  may.”  He  confiscated 
the  lands  of  the  former;  on  the  head  of  the  latter  he  set  a 
price,  and  marched  northward  after  his  brother-monarch 
Everywhere  he  found  Uie  “ trail  ”>of  worthy  Robin. 

“ All  (he  pass  of  Lancashire, 

He  went  hotli  far  and  near, 

Till  he  rame  unto  Plompton  Park,- 
He  miss'd  many  of  his  deer. 

There  our  king  was  wont  to  see 
Of  herds  many  a one ; 

He  hardly  could  find  one  fair  deer 
That  carried  one  good  hom.'* 

“ I swear  by  the  Holy  Trinity,”  exclaimed  the  king.  “ that 
will  give  a knight's  ransom  for  hut  a sight  of  (his  ,ircsumi> 
tuoiis  outlaw;  mid  on  him  who  will  bring  me  the  head  of  that 
rebel  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lee  I will  bestow  his  castle  and  lands, 

I swear  by  Saint  Edward.”  There  were  among  the  courtiera 
some  who  seemed  to  think  such  offere  injudicious. 

“ Then  up  and  sjiakc  a fair  old  knight, 

That  was  true  in  his  far, 

Oh,  my  liepe  lord,  my  sovereign  king, 

One  word  I sh.all  you  say. 

There  is  no  man  in  this  countrie 
^lay  hold  that  good  kniglit's  lands 
While  Uobin  HiK)d  can  ride  or  rhi 
With  a bent  how  in  his  hands. 

That  he  not  shall  lose  his  land. 

The  I)cst  ball  in  his  hood ; 

Give  it  no  man,  my  lord  the  king, 

Tliat  ye  wish  any  good.**  * 

M'lul  influence  (here  semihle  words  had  witli  the  king  is 
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not  known;  he  continued  Ins  search  after  Robin,  Init,  though 
1)6  came  where  he  had  slain  his  deer  and  liad  held  high 
carousal,  he  could  never  obtain  a sight  eitiier  of  the  outlaw' 
himself  or  of  any  of  his  merry  men.  “ By  Saint  Edward,**  cried 
he,  “ this  fellow  is  invisible.’*  A wily  old  forester,  who  un- 
derstood the  character  of  Robin,  went  up  to  the  king  and  said, 

**  If  your  majesty  desires  to  see  Robin  Hood,  you  must  do  as 
I bitl  you,  else  he  will  continue  invisible,**— ‘‘  And  what  do 
you  desire  I should  do  ?’*  inquired  the  king. 

Take  five  of  your  ablest  knights, 

That  be  in  all  your  lede. 

And  walk  down  to  yon  abbey, 

And  deed  ye  in  monk’s  weed. 

And  I will  be  your  leads-man. 

And  lead  you  on  the  way  ; 

And  ere  ye  come  to  Nottingham, 

Mine  head  tlien  dare  I lay 
That  ye  shall  meet  with  Robin  Hood, 

In  life  if  that  he  be ; 

And  ere  ye  come  to  Nottingham, 

With  een  ye  shall  liim  see.** 

This  proposal  jumped  with  the  king’s  humour  : he  went  to 
the  abbey  and  clothed  himself  in  monk’s  weeds ; and  looking 
full  grave  and  comely  rode  slowly  on  towards  Nottingham 
witli  the  forester  and  his  five  companions. 

“ Our  king  was  great  above  his  cole, 

A broad  hat  on  his  cro>vn, 

Right  reverendly  and  abbot-like, 

He  rode  towards  the  town. 

Stiff  boots  and  large  our  king  had  on, ' 

Forsooth  as  1 you  say ; 

And  he  sang  through  the  good  greenwood. 

The  convent  is  clothed  in  grey.'* 

Now  Robin,  who  had  often  in  tlie  dress  of  a beggar  or  a 
monk  imposed  on  others,  seems  never  to  have  imagined  that  a 
similar  deceit  might  be  practised  upon  himself;  it  is  compli- 
mentary to  the  king’s  jxjrformance  of  the  character  of  a monk 
that  he  fairly  deceived  the  outlaw,  who,  on  seeing  him  ap- 
proach, advanced  with  a score  'of  archers  at  his  back,  and 
stopped  one  who  came  desirous  to  be  stopped:  he  did  this  with 
his  usual  courtesy. 

Robin  he  took  the  king’s  horse 
Right  hastily  in  that  stede  ; 

And  said.  Sir  Abbot,  by  your  leave. 

Awhile  ye  must  abide. 

For  we  are  yeomen  of  this  forest, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

And  we  live  by  our  good  king’s  deer. 

For  otlier  shift  liave  not  we. 

And  ye  have  churches  and  rents  both. 

And  gold  full  great  plentye ; 

Give  us,  I ]>ray  you,  of  your  spending, 

For  fair  Saint  Charitee.” 

“ I tell  thee  lionestly,  good  yeoman,*’  said  tlie  simulated 
monk,  “ I brought  only  forty  pounds  with  me,  but  were  it 
an  hundred  thou  and  thy  merry  men  should  have  it.”  Robin 
took  the  forty  pounds;  he  gave  twenty  to  his  men  and  bade 
them  be  merry : he  took  ten  to  himself,  and,  retuniing  ten 
to  the  king,  said,  “ Take  this  for  your  journey ; wc  shall  meet 
some  other  time.” — “ If  you  are  Robin  Hood,”  said  the 
monarch,  “ then  I am  desired  by  Edward  our  king  to  bid  you 
come  to  him  at  Nottingham,  wliere  he  now  holds  Ins  court — 
he  sends  his  royal  seal  os  a true  token.”  Tiic  outlaw  knelt  as 
he  recognised  the  token,  and  said,— 

“ I love  no  man  in  all  the  world 
So  well  as  I do  my  king ; 

Thrice  welcome  is  my  lord’s  seal : 

And,  monk,  for  thy  tiding — 

Sir  Abbot,  for  thy  tidings  good, 

To-day  shalt  dine  with  me. 

All  for  the  love  I bear  my  king. 

Beneath  my  trystall-tree.” 

No  sooner  had  the  monarch  of  Sherwood  said  this  than  he 


blew  his  horn,  and  at  the  blast  appeared  seven  score  active 
young  archers,  who,  at  Robin’s  bidding,  hastened  east,  west, 
nortli,  and  south,  to  collect  what  Sancho  Paii^a  called  “ belly-  • 
timber,”  leaving  a royal  guard  to  wait  upon  the  outlaw  and 
his  guests,  and  accompany  them  to  tlie  trysting-tree,  which 
grew  in  the  depth  of  the  forest.  The  table  was  soon  covered 
with  venison  and  bread  and  wine,  and  as  the  monarch  sat  down 
he  muttered,  “ By  St.  Austin,  here  is  a marvel!  His  men 
too  are  more  at  his  bidding  than  my  yeomen  are  at  mine !” — 

“ Make  good  cheer,  Abbot,”  cried  Robin,  as  he  helped  him  to 
tlie  fat  and  the  strong  of  venison  and  wine : and  for  the  news 
thou  hast  brought,  may  thou  be  ranked  among  the  blest,” 
When  the  king  with  his  knights  had  refreshed  themselves, 

“ Thou  shalt  see,  Sir  Abbot,”  said  Robin,  “ the  manner  of  life 
we  lead,  and  I pray  thee  to  possess  the  king  with  if.”  As  he 
spoke  he  waved  his  hand. 

“ Up  then  ai’ose  his  men  in  haste, 

Their  bows  were  smartly  bent; 

Our  king  was  never  so  sore  aghast, 

He  ween’d  to  have  been  shent. 

« 

Two  slender  wands  were  then  set  up, 

And  thereto  gaun  they  gang ; 

By  fifty  paces,  our  good  king  said. 

The  marks  they  were  too  lang.” 

On  one  of  these  wands  Robin  bung  a garland,  and  said, 
Whoever  fails  to  shoot  within  that  garland  shall  forfeit  his 
bow  and  shafts,  and  receive  a bufiet.”  Little  John  shot,  and 
so  did  Much  and  Will  Scarlett,  and  so  did  all  his  men  : who- 
ever failed  in  his  aim  received  such  a buffet  from  the  outlaw 
as  made  him  reel ; even  Little  John  had  to  endure  this,  a 
humiliation  which  they  all  hoped  for  rather  than  expected  from 
Robin.  But  the  surest  hand  will  sometimes  fail  : after  shoot- 
ing several  times  through  the  garland,  and  twice  cleaving  the 
wand,  he  missed  the  mark,  perhaj)s  wilfully,  by  three  finger- 
breadths : on  this  his  men  called  him  to  judgment:  Stand 

forth,  sir,’*  said  Gilbert  with  the  White  Hand,  “ and  take 
your  pay — you  did  not  spaie  us.*’ 

If  it  be  so,  said  bold  Robin, 

That  better  may  not  be, 

Sir  Abbot,  I give  thee  mine  arrow, 

I pray,  sir,  serve  thou  me* 

It  falleth  not  mine  order,  said  the  king, 

Good  Robin,  by  thy  leave, 

All  for  to  smite  a good  yeoman, 

For  doubt  I should  him  grieve. 

0 smite  on  boldly,  said  Robin, 

I give  to  thee  full  leave ; 

Anon  our  good  king  with  that  word 
He  folded  up  his  sleeve. 

And  such  a bufiet  he  gave  Robin, 

To  ground  he  gade  full  near. 

1 make  mine  avowe  to  God,  quoth  Robin, 

Thou  art  a stalworth  friar.’’ 

Robin  looked  at  tlie  kings  ai'm  and  hand,  and  shook  his 
head.  That  hand  can  shoot  as  well  us  smite,”  he  said,  and 
gazed  wistfully  in  his  face.  At  this  moment  Sir  Richard  of 
the  Lee  recognised  the  king,  and  with  Robin  Hood  knelt  at 
his  feet,  asked  for  mercy  and  pardon,  and  obtained  both,  and 
the  same  indulgence  was  extended  to  all  the  outlaws  ol  the 
forest;  for  the  frank  and  kindly  manners  of  the  King  of  Sher- 
wood had  made  Edward  more  gracious  and  merciful  than  was 
his  wont.  It  was  the  kings  pleasure  to  carry  the  outlaw  with 
him  to  Nottingham,  and,  that  the  surprise  of  the  court  might; 
be  the  greater,  his  Majesty  laid  aside  his  monkish  garb,  and, 
dressed  like  one  of  the  outlaws  in  Lincoln  green,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  streets : the  citizens  were  alarmed,  some  fled, 
some  caught  to  sword  and  spear,  and  others  smiled,  for  they 
knew  the  king,  and  were  not  a little  rejoiced  that  Robin  Hood 
had  obtained  life  and  grace.  His  Majesty  confirmed  in  the 
court  all  that  he  had  promised  or  granted  in  the  greenwood, 
and  even  entered  into  a contest  of  arcbery  with  the  outlaw,  in 
which  he  shot  well,  but  was  foiled,  and  received  back  with 
usury  the  bufiet  bestowed  on  Robin  when  he  missed  by  three 
finger-breadths  the  garland. 
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IlouiN  Hood's  End. 

At  length  Robin  Hood  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  court 
and  of  kingly  comiiany ; he  felt  his  spirit  to  sink,  and  even  his 
skill  of  hand  with  tlic  bow  to  lessen,  and  he  longed  for  Sherwood 
and  liberty.  He  bade  tlie  king  farewell,  and  turned  his  face 
to  tlie  north  : when  he  approached  his  own  sylvan  empire,  lie 
heard  the  birds  sing,  and  saw  the  dun  deer  skip,  and  his  heart 
swelled.  “ It  is  long,”  he  thought  rather  than  said,  “ since  I 
was  here  : I would  fain  try  if  my  hand  has  retained  its  skill, 
and  if  men  are  yet  ready,  as  of  old,  to  come  at  Uie  sound  of 
my  horn.” 

“ Robin  tlien  slew  a full  great  hart. 

His  hom  then  'gan  he  blow. 

And  all  the  outlaws  of  that  forest 
That  blast  well  could  they  know. 

Full  seven  score  came  of  wight  young  men. 

And  low  they  knelt  on  knee ; 

O welcome,  they  said,  our  dear  master. 

Unto  the  greenwood-tree.” 

The  King  of  the  Forest  resumed,  says  the  old  ballad,  the 
rule  which  for  a while  he  had  laid  aside,  and  dwelt  long  under 
his  ti  ysting-tree,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  the  king” or  the 
menaces  of  the  nobles.  At  last  time  and  toil  began  to  do 
with  Robin  Hood  all  that  they  do  with  lesser  spirits : one 
morning  he  had  tried  his  shafts  and  found  tliat  they  neither 
flew  so  far  nor  with  their  usual  accuracy  of  aim,  and  he 
thus  addressed  Little  John,  the  most  faithful  of  all  his  com- 
panions : — 

“ I am  not  able  to  shoot  a shot  more, 

Mine  arrows  refuse  to  flee ; 

But  I have  a cousin  lives  down  below, 

Who,  please  God,  will  bleed  me.” 

Now  this  cousin  was  Prioress  of  Kirkley  Nunnery  in  York- 
shire, and  seems  to  have  had  no  good  will  to  Robin,  whom  she 
doubtless  regarded  as  a godless  and  graceless  person,  who 
plundered  church  and  churchmen,  and  set  laws,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  at  defiance. 

“ Now  Robin  is  to  fair  Kirkley  gone. 

He  knock’d  low  at  the  ring ; 

And  none  came  there,  save  his  cousin  dear. 

To  let  bold  Robin  in. 


! Thrice  welcome  now,  cousin  Robin,  she  said. 

Come,  drink  some  wine  with  me : 

No,  cousin,  1 11  neither  eat  nor  drink 
Till  1 blooded  am  by  tliee.” 

She  took  him  to  a lonely  room  and  blooded  him,  says  the 
ballad,  till  one  drop  more  refusedto  run  : tlien  she  locked  him 
in  the  place  with  the  vein  unlxmud,  and  left  him  to  die.  This 
was  in  the  morning,  and  the  day  was  near  the  close  when 
Robin,  thinking  the  Prioress  was  long  in  returning,  tried  to 
rise,  but  was  unable,  and,  Iretliinking  him  of  his  bugle  when  it 
was  too  late,  snatched  it  up  and  blew  three  blasts.  “ My 
master  must  be  very  ill,”  said  Little  Johti,  “ for  he  blows 
wearily,”  and,  hurrying  to  tlie  Nunnery,  was  refused  admit- 
tance; but,  “breaking  locks  two  or  tlitee,”  be  found  Robin 
all  but  dead,  and  falling  on  his  knee  begged  as  a boon  to  be 
allowed  to  “ bum  Kirkley  Hall  with  all  its  Nunnery.’' — “ Nay, 
nay,’  replied  Robin,  “ I never  hurt  a woman  in  all  my  life, 
nor  yet  a man  in  woman  s company : and  as  it  has  been  during 
my  life,  so  shall  it  be  at  my  end.” 

“ But  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 

A broad  arrow  111  let  flee. 

And  where  this  shaft  dotli  chance  to  fall 
There  shall  my  grave  digg'd  be. 

And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side, 

M hich  was  my  music  sweet; 

And  cover  my  grave  witli  the  sod  so  green. 

As  is  both  right  and  meet. 

And  let  me  have  breadth  and  length  enough 
By  the  side  of  yon  greenwood, 

That  men  may  say,  when  they  look  it  on. 

Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood.” 

Having  given  these  directions  he  died,  and  was  buried,  some 
say,  as  he  desired,  under  some  fine  trees  near  Kirkley,  and  a 
stone  with  an  inscription  was  laid  on  the  grave.  Little  John, 
it  is  said,  survived  hut  to  see  his  master  buried : his  grave  is 
claimed  by  Scotland  as  well  os  by  England ; but  tradition 
inclines  to  the  reputed  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  Hatheisage. 
Hie  bond  of  mind  which  had  held  his  men  so  long  together 
was  now  broken ; some  made  tlieir  peace  with  the  government, 
others  fled  to  foreign  parts,  and  nothing  remained  of  Robin 
Hood  but  a name,  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  history,  in  our 
dmma,  iu  our  ballads,  in  our  songs,  in  our  sayings,  and  in  our 
proverbs. 
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§ 3.— ROMANTIC  BALLADS. 

Listene  these  layes,  for  some  there  betlie 
Of  love  which  stronger  is  than  dethe; 

And  some  of  scorne,  and  some  of  guile. 
And  old  adventures  tliat  fell  wliile." 


SlB  Caulinb. 

The  above  lines — a minstrel’s  description  of  the  old  metrical 
romances— introduce  us  to  the  true  character  and  spirit  of  our 
ancient  chivalrous  ballads;  a class  of  productions  equally 
numerous  and  beautiful.  They  have  a dash  of  the  beliefs  and 
impulses  of  the  wild  Scandinavian  songs,  without  their  moody 
and  bare*brained  extravagance;  and  are  coloured  witli  the 
choicest  hues  of  the  more  classic  romances,  without  their 
tedious  details  and  incredible  achievements.  The  former  we 
obtained  through  our  intercourse  with  the  northern  nations,  and 
the  latter  from  our  alliance  with  the  Normans;  but  their  good 
sense,  good  feeling,  and  touching  sentiments  sprang  from  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  England.  Our  romantic  ballads  were 
to  the  yeoman  of  our  land  what  the  elaborate  romances  were  to 
our  earls  and  barons  : they  are  in  truth  but  so  many  rustic 
romances,  painting  beliefs  and  impulses,  and  exhibiting  cha- 
racters and  relating  actions  welcome  to  the  hearts,  and  not 
beyond  the  understandings,  of  a rude  and  unlettered  people. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  almost  every  romance  of 
the  baron  was  re-echoed  in  sentiment  and  narrative  in  the  ballad 
of  the  husbandman  ; and  less  difficult  still  to  show  that  much 
of  the  superstitious  folly  and  tip-toe  sentiment  and  love  of  the 
utterly  incredible  was  abated  or  removed  in  the  transmutation 
by  the  rustic  minstrel.  Yet,  with  all  this  lowering,  or,  as  a 
husbandman  would  say,  this  thrashing  out  of  the  marvellous 
and  the  mad,  these  ballads  are  still — for  the  children  of  these 
our  latter  days  at  least — sufficiently  romantic : they  are  often 
raised  above  the  matters  of  common  life  into  the  regions  of 
imagination  ; and  without  dragons  which  vomit  lire,  knights 
who  can  scatter  armies,  or  enchanters  who  turn  blades  of  Da* 
mascus  steel  into  swords  of  rushes,  cobwebs  into  cloth  of  gold, 
a lady's  slipper  into  a barge,  or  a cave  into  a palace  with  a 
tbousatid  statues  of  silver  and  ten  thousand  lamps  of  gold,  they 
exhibit  poetry  enough  to  soothe  the  fancy  ; deeds  of  that  order 
which  satisfy  the  chivalrous  with  pictures  of  manners  peculiar 
to  old  England,  and  sentiments  so  natural  and  just  as  to  lind 
an  echo  in  every  heart. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  pcrha|)s  one  of  the  best,  of  these  ro- 
mantic compositions,  is  that  of  Sir  Cauline;  a strain  well 
known  to  Chaucer,  and  from  which  Spenser  has  borrowed  some 
of  his  beauties.  It  was  once,  and  in  many  places  is  still,  a 
favourite  with  all  ranks.  It  was  chanted  not  only  by  the  re- 
gular minstrels,  a class  of  men  who  subsisted  by  singing  to  the 
harp  poems  of  their  own  or  of  oUiers’  composition,  but  by  the 
liusbaiidmau-minstrel,  who,  with  the  earth  of  his  last-turned 
furrow  on  his  shoes,  amused  his  own  rustic  circle  with  the  loves 
and  woes  of  knights  and  princesses.  To  a strain,  enjoyed  by 
the  village  maiden  in  her  homespun  kirtle  and  bodice,  os  well 
os  by  the  baron's  lady,  whose  train  of  embroidered  velvet  reached 
from  end  to  end  of  her  hall,  we  shall  now  request  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  not  above  attending  to  the  sallies  of  passion  and 
pathos  which  were  the  delight  of  our  ancestors. 

There  once  lived  a king  in  Ireland,  says  the  ballad,  who  had 


a beautiful  daughter,  loved  of  many  princes,  whose  name  was 
Christabel,  and  a knight,  humbly  born,  but  young,  handsome, 
and  brave,  whose  name  was  Sir  Cauline.  Both  the  rules  of 
poetry  and  of  nature  called  upon  them  to  love  one  another  ; 
and  as  courtesy  had  something  to  say  then  in  all  such  matters, 
love  was  first  visible  in  the  knight : he  began  to  droop  and 
pine,  and  finally  fell  sick  and  like  to  die.  Where  is  Sir 
Cauline,  who  used  to  serve  our  wine 9’’  inquired  the  king, 
when  the  knight  was  not  in  place  at  the  dinner-table.  Alas! 
said  ail  old  knight,  **  he  is  sick,  and  will  die,  unless  he  is  seen 
by  a good  physician.’* — “ Send  for  my  daughter,”  said  the 
king;  ‘‘she  is  a good  leech,  and  let  her  take  bread  to  his 
chamber,  and  serve  him  with  wine:  we  must  not  lose  young 
Cauline.’*  Tlie  young  princess,  who  guessed  his  malady, 
hastened  to  his  chamber,  followed,  as  was  meet,  by  her  maidens. 
“ How  are  you,  sir  Knight?'*  she  inquired.  “ O,  sick,  sick, 
fair  lady,*’  he  replied. 

“ Now  rise  up  wighlly,  man,  for  shame. 

Never  lie  so  cowardlee, 

For  it  is  told  in  my  father’s  hall 
You  die  for  love  of  me. 

Fair  lady,  it  is  for  your  love 
That  all  this  duol  1 drle  ; 

But  if  you  would  comfort  me  with  a kiss, 

Then  were  I brought  from  bale  to  bliss, 

No  longer  would  1 lie.’* 

“ Sir  Knight,’*  said  the  princess,  “ my  father  is  a king,  and 
you  know — none  better — that  I never  can  be  your  wife.” 
— “ Thou  art  indeed  a king's  daughter,’*  said  the  despairing 
knight,  “ and  I am  not  thy  equal ; but  bid  me  do  some  deed 
of  arms,  that  I may  be  ihy  bachelor.”  The  princess  mused  a 
little,  and  then  said,  “ There  grows  a thorn  on  the  Eldridge 
Hill ; wake  there  from  night  till  morn : tliat  is  the  deed  which 
I require  of  you.**  As  she  said  this  she  went  away  with  her 
maidens;  and  Sir  Cauline  leaped  up  from  his  bed,  put  on  his 
armour,  and  hastened,  as  the  twilight  came,  to  the  hill,  witli  whose 
terrors  he  was  not  unacquainted.  It  was  the  favourite  haunt 
of  a pagan  warrior,  called  the  Eldridge  Knight,  who  maimed 
or  slew  all  who  presumed  to  enter  his  domains.  Sir  Cauline 
proceeded  to  fulfil  his  vow  till  the  night  was  near  its  prime  : — 

“ Unto  midnight  that  the  moon  did  rise 
He  walked  up  and  down, 

When  a lightsome  bugle  heard  he  blow 
Over  the  bent  so  brown. 

Quoth  he,  If  cryance  come  till  my  heart, 

1 am  far  from  a good  town. , 

And  soon  lie  spied  on  the  moor  so  broad 
A furious  wight  and  fell, 

And  a lady  bright  by  his  bridle  ran, 

Clad  in  a fair  kirtell.’* 

“ Begone,  begone,  Sir  Knight,'*  he  cried  as  be  came;  “ for 
if  thou  hast  fear  in  thee,  thou  art  but  a dead  man.” — “ Fly 
thyself!”  exclaimed  Sir  Cauline,  “ for  I have  no  fear;  and 
why  should  a Christian  knight  fly  from  a foul  heathen?” 
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And  os  he  said  this  ho  laid  his  lance  in  rest,  and  prepared  for 
a fmy : — 

The  Eldridge  Knight  lie  prick’d  his  steed, 

Sir  Caiiline  bold  abode ; 

Then  either  shook  his  trusty  spear, 

And  the  timber  these  two  children  bare 
So  soon  in  sonder  slodc. 

Then  took  they  out  their  two  good  swords, 

And  layden  on  full  fast, 

Till  helm  and  hauberk,  mail  and  shield, 

They  all  were  well  nigh  brast.” 

Sir  Cauline’s  temper  was  better  than  that  of  his  adversary ; 
his  skill  too  and  activity  were  great : though  the  Eldridge 
Knight  made  heavy  blows,  and  bore  himself  bravely,  his  right 
hand  was  struck  ofF,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  his  opponent.  The  mercy  shown  in  those  days  to 
the  heathen  was  anything  but  tender : Sir  Cauline  waved  his 
sword  over  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  “ By  the  holy  rood,  thou 
shalt  die ! ” but  love  interposed  j the  heart  of  the  conqueror 
was  appealed  to 

Then  up  and  came  that  lady  bright, 

Fast  wringing  of  her  hand ; 

For  the  maiden’s  love  whom  most  you  love, 

Withhold  that  deadly  brand. 

For  the  maiden’s  love  whom  most  you  love, 

Now  smite  no  more,  I pray; 

And  aye  whatever  thou  wilt,  my  lord. 

He  shall  thy  bests  obey.’* 

The  conditions  on  which  the  life  of  the  vanquished  was 
spared  were  hard : he  undertook  to  believe  in  Christ  to  give 
up  arms,  and  cease  in  future  to  molest  whatever  travellers 
passed  through  the  Eldridge  lands.  On  swearing  to  their  ful- 
filment, Sir  Cauline  helped  him  upon  his  horse,  sent  him  and 
his  lady  back  sorrowful  to  their  castle,  and  proceeded  to  col- 
lect the  trophies  of  his  victory  : — 

Then  he  took  up  the  bloody  hand 
That  was  so  large  of  bone. 

And  on  it  he  found  five  rings  of  gold, 

Of  knights  that  he  had  slone. 

Then  he  took  up  the  Eldridge  sword. 

As  hard  as  any  fiiiit, 

And  he  took  olF  those  ringes  five. 

As  bright  as  fire  and  brent." 

Full  of  joy  and  hope  Sir  Cauline  spurred  back  to  the  princess, 
and  laid  the  tokens  of  his  visit  to  the  Eldridge  Hill  at  her  feet : 
Christabel  was  deeply  moved.  “ Welcome,  deaily  welcome,’* 
she  said ; “ for  now  I see  thou  art  a true  knight.’*  He  knelt, 
and  all  he  could  say  was,  “ May  I hope  for  thy  love?"  The 
princess,  says  the  ballad,  blushed  a scarlet  red  at  tliis,  and, 
holditig  out  her  hand,  said,  Thou  art  my  bachelor;  and  if  I 
may  not  wed  thee,  I vow  to  wed  no  one  else.’*  A kiss  fol- 
lowed, the  lady  obeyed  true  love,  which  has  always  been  a 
leveller,  and  made  the  young  knight  happy  with  her  company 
as  well  os  with  her  aflection.  But  every  white  has  its  black, 
and  every  sweet  its  sour,  says  the  moralizing  minstrel : — 

“ For  so  it  befel,  as  Sir  Cauline 
Was  with  that  lady  fair, 

That  the  king  her  father  walked  fortli 
To  take  the  evening  air. 

And  into  an  arbour  os  he  went 
To  rest  his  weary  feet, 

He  found  his  daughter  and  Sir  Cauline 
There  set  in  dalliance  sweet." 

His  majesty  was  in  a righteous  and  most  royal  anger;  Cliris- 
tahel  was  packed  ofi*  to  her  chamber,  and  her  lover  was  hurried 
to  a dungeon ; but  the  queen  was  compassionate,  and,  instead 
of  being  racked  and  bebended,  Sir  Cauline  was  only  banished, 
and  propriety,  if  not  peace,  was  restored  to  the  Irish  court. 
But  the  thoughts  of  Cliristabel  were  with  her  lover;  she  re- 
ected  deeply  on  the  distance  which  birtli  put  between  rank 
and  merit;  and  as  she  reflected  she  forbore  her  usual  diver- 
sions, took  less  food,  and  droojjcd  as  a lily  droojiS  it*  an  un- 
gentle wind.  When  the  king  saw  this  he  was  much  nfl'ccicd, 


and  with  a wish  to  cheer  liis  daughter*!  spirits  he  proclaimed 
a toumament : — 

**  And  there  came  lords,  and  there  came  knights, 

From  many  a far  countree, 

To  break  a lance  for  tljeir  ladies’  love, 

Before  that  fair  labile. 

Afid  many  a latly  tliere  was  set 
In  pur})le  and  in  pall ; 

But  fair  Christabel,  so  woe-begone, 

Was  tlie  fairest  of  them  all.’* 

As  Christabel  sat  said  looked  on  tills  martial  contention,  she 
observed  that  a stranger  knight,  whom  no  one  knew,  carried 
the  prize  from  all  other  competitors:  upon  this  person  the  min- 
strel has  expended  some  of  his  choicest  description : — 

“ His  acton  it  was  all  of  black. 

His  hauberk  and  his  shield, 

Nor  no  man  wist  whence  he  did  come. 

Nor  no  man  knew  where  he  did  gone 
When  they  came  from  the  field.” 

While  all  were  marvelling  to  what  land  this  victorious 
stranger,  who  refused  to  be  unhelmed,  belonged,  the  king  and 
queen  were  alarmed  with  the  appearance  of  a strange  cham- 
pion, less  likely,  from  liis  personal  appearance,  to  prosper  in  a 
true  love-suit  than  in  a toumament ; he  was 

“ A huge  giant  both  stiff  and  stark, 

All  foul  of  limbe  and  lere, 

Two  goggling  een  like  fire  farden, 

A mouth  from  ear  to  ear.'* 

A dwarf  announced  his  lineage,  his  rank,  and  his  claims ; 
he  was  a Soldan,  was  cousin  to  the  Eldridge  Knight,  and  de- 
sired the  hand  of  the  princess  in  marriage,  else  he  was  resolved 
on  war,  and  the  palace,  being  of  timber,  would  very  likely,  he 
said,  be  the  first  thing  he  would  bum.  “ Is  there  never  a 
knight  in  all  my  court,"  exclaimed  the  aged  monarch,  “ who 
will  fight  for  my  daughter  and  me?**  All  were  silent  “ AlasT* 
he  exclaimed,  will  no  one  draw  his  sword  and  slay  that 
proud  Soldan,  and  so  heir  my  crown  and  win  the  hand  of  a 
princess  ? *’ — 

But  every  knight  of  his  round  table 
Did  stand  belli  still  and  pale; 

For  w’henever  they  look'd  on  that  grim  Soldan 
It  made  their  hearts  to  quail. 

All  woe-begone  was  that  fair  ladie 
When  site  saw  no  help  was  nigh ; 

She  cast  her  thought  on  her  own  true  lov^ 

And  the  tears  gush’d  from  her  eye." 

The  stranger  knight  seemed  to  read  her  thoughts  : he  started 
suddenly  up,  saying,  “ Lady,  be  not  afraid;  lend  me  the 
sword  of  the  Eldridge  Knight,  which  hangs  in  thy  bower,  and 
I shall  fight,  and,  1 trust  in  Christ,  slay  this  fierce  Soldan  who 
terrifies  thy  father  and  all  his  kniglits.*'  The  sword  was 
brought,  and,  delivering  it,  siic  said  to  herself,  Would  he 
were  my  own  tme  knight all  further  reflections  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  deadly  combat  which  ensued  : — 

“ And  now  the  Soldan  and  knight  be  met 
Within  the  lists  so  broad ; 

And  now  with  swonls  so  siiarp  of  steel 
They  gan  to  lay  on  load." 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  gigantic  Soldan  the  stranger  knight 
reeled ; at  the  second  his  hloud  flowed  from  a severe  wound ; 
atid  at  the  third,  so  fiercely  was  he  hit  that  he  fell  on  his  knee, 
and  (he  princess  and  all  her  ladies  shrieked.  But  he  was  not 
vAtiqiiished;  while  on  his  knee  he  perceived  an  opening  in  his 
enemy’s  armour,  and  springing  nimbly  to  his  feet,  and  making 
a thrust  as  ho  sprang,  he  pierced  the  Soldan  to  the  licarf,  who 
dropped  dead  at  his  feet.  But,  faint  himself  from  wounds,  the 
victor  fell  down  on  (lie  body  of  his  foe  ; on  seeing  this  the 
king  cxclaimbd— 

Come  down,  come  down,  my  daughter  fair, 

Tliou  art  a leech  of  skill ; 

Far  lielbr  had  1 lose  half  my  realm 
Tlian  this  good  knight  should  spill. 
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Down  then  steppM  that  fair  lady, 

To  help  him  if  she  may  ; 

But  when  she  did  his  beaver  raise, 

It  is  my  fife,  my  lord,  she  says  ; 

And  shriek  d,  and  swoon’d  away. 

Sir  Cauliiie  iust  lift  up  his  eyes 
When  he  heard  his  lady  cry ; 

O lady,  I am  thy  own  true  love, 

For  thee  I wish’d  to  die.** 

The  dying  knight  gave  the  princess  one  parting  look,  and 
when  she  came  to  herself  she  held  a dead  man  in  her  arms : 
she  laid  her  cheek  to  his,  and  said — 

O stay,  my  dear  and  only  lord, 

For  me,  thy  faithful  fere ; 

*T  is  meet  that  I should  follow  thee, 

Who  has  bought  my  love  so  dear.’’ 

As  she  said  this  she  fell  into  a swoon,  and  was  borne  lifeless 
out  of  the  lists ; and  so  ends  this  truly  tragic  and  chivalrous 
story.  Our  readers  will  see  that  Scott,  as  well  as  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  was  familiar  with  the  tale  of  Sir  Cauline : witness  the 
adventures  of  the  Black  Knight  and  Ivaiihoe  at  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche. 

The  Boy  and  the  Mantle. 

The  ballad  of  * The  Boy  and  the  Mantle*  has  more  of  mirth 
in  it  than  of  tears,  and,  though  in  its  conception  and  handling 
perfectly  chivalrous,  it  is  Chivalry  in  his  easy  chair,  with  his 
sword  laid  aside  and  his  helmet  off,  taking  a hearty  laugh  at 
the  sorrows  of  the  ladies,  in  return  for  the  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous deeds  which  they  frequently  had  called  on  him  to  per- 
form. In  his  girdle  of  Florimel,  Spenser  has  used  the  same 
warp  and  woof  out  of  which  the  old  minstrel,  as  our  readers 
will  soon  perceive,  wove  the  kirtle  and  mantle  of  this  Immor- 
OU9  ballad.  The  horn  in  ‘ Morte  Arthur’  would  have  been  a 
proper  companion  to  this  sensitive  garment : this  was  a horn 
all  gjinnshed  with  gold,  and  of  such  virtue  that  no  lady  untrue 
to  her  husband  might  drink  out  of  it;  for  if  false  she  would 
spill  all  the  wine,  but  if  true  she  might  dnnk  peaceably.  This 
enchanted  honi  was  sent  to  acquaint  King  Arthur  with  the 
frailty  of  his  wife  Gunever;  but  was  intercepted  by  King 
Mark,  whose  queen,  with  one  hundred  of  her  ladies,  tried  to 
drink  out  of  it,  and  only  four  could  drink  without  spilling. 

In  the  third  morning  of  May.  says  the  minstrel,  more  scru- 
pulous in  dates  than  minstrels  are  wont,  a young  man  came  to 
the  court  at  Carlisle,  bearing  a mantle  of  a rare  pattern  and  of 
a rare  nature.  “ God  speed  thee,  King  Arthur,”  said  the  unce- 
remonious stranger ; ‘‘  and  God  be  with  thy  fair  queen  Gunever. 
I have  brought  a curious  article  of  female  finery,  well  shaped 
and  fair  to  look  onj  which  1 wish  her  majesty  to  try  on  ; but  it 
has  one  small  fault,  it  will  neither  keep  shape  nor  colour  a 
moment  on  any  lady  that  hath  done  amiss.”  On  this,  says  the 
ballad,  every  kniglit  in  the  court  began  to  be  in  fear;  not  so 
Queen  Gunever,  who,  stepping  intrepidly  forward,  seized  the 
mantle  and  threw  it  at  once  over  her  person  : — 

“ When  she  had  taken  the  mantle, 

She  stood  as  she’d  been  mad  ; 

It  was  all  from  top  to  toe 
As  shears  had  it  shrad. 

One  while  it  was  gnie, 

Another  it  was  green ; 

Another  while  was  it  wadded  ; 

111  did  it  her  beseem.'* 

“ By  my  faith,”  exclaimed  King  Arthur,  as  he  saw  the 
changing  hues  and  shape  of  the  mantle,  **  by  my  faith,  I fear 
thou  art  not  true !”  Her  majesty,  it  seems,  with  no  experience 
in  such  enchanted  garments,  had  expected  no  such  result : — 

“ She  threw  down  the  mantle. 

That  bright  was  of  blee, 

And  fast  with  a red  face 
To  her  chamber  ran  she# 

She  curs’d  wfeaver  and  warper, 

The  cloth  that  had  wrought ; 

And  bade  vengeance  on  his  crown 
That  hither  had  it  brought.” 

“ O shame !”  she  murmured  when  she  reached  her  chamber  ; 


I had  rather  live  wild  under  the  green  trees  of  the  forest  with- 
out kirtle  or  mantle  tlmn  thus  be  affronted  so  openly  in  the 
court  of  my  husband  Arthur.”  On  seeing  this  mishap  of  the 
queen,  Sir  Kaye  called  on  his  lady,  saying,  ” Here,  put  on  this 
mantle,  if  thou  art  innocent;  but,  if  thou  art  guilty,  bide 
where  you  are — come  not  near  it.”  The  lady  advanced  and 
threw  the  mantle  around  her ; but  all  the  knights  laughed,  and 
one  or  two  ladies  tittered,  when  the  mantle  shrivelled  and  shrunk 
together ; she  threw  it  down  and  followed  the  queen.  An  old 
knight,  when  he  saw  this,  repeated  the  creed,  and  whispered  to 
his  poge,  “ I will  give  thee  twenty  marks  to  take  this  mantle  to 
my  wife.”  The  lady  assumed  the  offered  mantle  with  a haughty 
air,  but  no  sooner  did  it  touch  her  than  it  shrunk  up  to  “ a 
tassel  and  a thread  ;”  she  bade  evil  befal  the  whole  court,  and 
ran  after  her  majesty.  The  next  experiment  was  more  honour- 
able to  the  dames  of  the  court  of  Carlisle  r — 

**  Cradocke  call'd  forth  his  lady,  - 
And  bade  her  come  in  ; 

Saith,  Win  this  mantle,  lady, 

With  a little  din. 

Win  this  mantle,  lady, 

And  it  shall  be  thine; 

If  thou  never  did  amiss 
Since  thou  wert  mine.” 

With  a modest  air  Sir  Cradocke's  lady  took  up  the  mantle  : 
all  the  court  looked  eagerly  on,  expecting  shame  to  the  knight ; 
and  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  their  expectations  were  to  be  grati- 
fied : — 

“When  she  took  up  the  mantle, 

And  cost  it  lier  about, 
tjp  at  her  great  toe 

It  gan  crinkle  and  crowt; 

She  said,  Down,  down,  mantle, 

And  shame  me  not  for  nought. 

For  once  I did  amiss, 

I tell  you  certainly  ; 

When  I kiss'd  Sir  Cradocke’s  mouth 
Under  a great  tree  ; 

When  I kiss'd  Cradocke’s  mouth 
Before  he  married  me.” 

On  this  confession  the  mantle  fell  into  folds  as  elegant  and 
decorous  as  a virtuous  dame  could  desire ; on  seeing  this  Queen 
Gunever  came  from  her  chamber  bursting  with  envy,  exclaim- 
ing, “ She  virtuous!  I have  seen  in  her  chamber — ” She 
was  interrupted  by  the  stranger  to  whom  the  mantle  belonged ; 
“ Sir  King,”  said  he,  “ your  wife  is  much  too  bold  : I can 
give  you  other  proofs  of  her  misconduct  and  of  the  purity  of  the 
wife  of  Sir  Cradocke,  whom  she  defames.”  A wild  boar,  as 
he  spoke,  ran  by;  he  seized  it,  killed  it,  and,  laying  the  head 
down  before  the  court,  said,  “ No  man  whose  wife  has  done 
him  wrong  can  carve  tliat.”  Some  hid  their  knives,  others 
pretended  they  had  none,  and  King  Arthur  saw  with  dismay, 
that  all  those  who  tried  failed,  for  the  edges  of  their  knives 
of  Milan  steel  turned  up  like  lead  : — 

“Sir  Cradocke  had  a little  knife 
Of  iron  and  of  steel ; 

He  brittled  the  boar’s  head, 

Wondrous  quick  and  weel, 

That  every  knight  in  the  king’s  court 
Had  a morsell.” 

All  owned  that  this  second  proof  was  conclusive.  “ I have 
a third,”  said  the  lad  of  the  mantle,  producing  a golden  horn 
and  filling  it  with  wine.  “ Let  any  knight  whose  wife  hath 
erred  try  to  drink  out  of  that.’*  The  wine  was  spilt  on  the 
shoulder  of  one,  on  the  knee  of  another,  and  in  the  eyes  of  u 
third,  and  refused  to  run  into  any  month  save  that  of  Sir  Cra- 
docke, wlio  won  the  horn  and  the  boar's  head,  while  his  lady 
carried  off  the  mantle  amid  the  envy  and  (he  acclamations  of 
the  court. 

The  Childe  of  Elle. 

The  ^ Childe  of  Elle’  was  found  by  Percy  in  bis  old  black 
folio  of  ballads,  and  owes  here  and  there  some  of  its  propriety 
and  some  of  its  narrative  to  the  kindred  taste  of  that  accom- 
plished scholar.  The  opening  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  minstrel 
romance : — 
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“ Oil  yonder  lull  a castle  stands 
Witli  walls  and  towers  bediglit. 

And  yonder  lives  the  Childe  of  Elle, 

A young  and  comely  knight. 

The  Childe  of  Kile  to  his  garden  went, 

And  stood  at  his  garden  pale, 

When,  lo!  he  beheld  fair  Emmeline's  page 
Come  tripping  down  the  dale." 

The  lord  of  Elle  hastened  to  meet  this  messenger,  in  whose 
haste  he  read  tidings  of  weight : he  hails  him  with  all  the  im- 
patience of  a lover  : — 

‘‘  Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  little  foot-page. 

Now  Christ  thee  save  and  see; 

Oh,  tell  me  liow  does  thy  lady  gay, 

And  what  may  thy  tidings  be  ? 

My  lady  she  is  all  woe-begone, 

And  the  tears  fall  from  her  eyne; 

And  aye  she  laments  the  deadly  feud 
Between  her  house  and  thine." 

Something  of  this  the  Childe  of  Elle  had  heard  before,  yet 
he  was  glad  to  hear  it  again,  and  he  looked  with  a beating 
heart  on  the  silken  scarf  which  the  page  assured  him  was  yet  wet 
with  her  tears  ; and  on  a ring  of  gold,  the  last  gift  she  would 
likely  send  him,  and  which  she  desired  him  to  wear  for  her 
sake  wlien  she  was  dead  and  gone  : — 

“ For  ah!  her  gentle  heart  is  broke, 

And  in  grave  soon  must  she  be, 

Sith  her  father  hath  chose  her  a new  new  love, 

And  forbid  her  to  think  of  thee.  _ 

Her  father  hath  brought  her  a carlish  knight, 

Sir  John  of  the  north  countraye. 

And  within  three  days  she  must  him  wedd, 

Or  he  vows  he  will  her  slaye." 

These  sad  tidings  seemed  not  to  daunt  the  Childe  of  Elle : 
he  at  once  desired  the  little  foot-page  to  tell  fair  Emmeline 
that  her  own  true  love  would  come  and  free  her,  or  die : “ So 
hie  thee  back  speedily,"  he  said,  “ and  tell  her  I will  be  at 
her  window  to-night,  be  it  for  weal  or  woe.”  The  boy  an- 
swered with  his  feet 

‘‘The  boy  he  tripp'd,  the  boy  he  ran, 

He  neither  stint  nor  stay'd, 

Until  he  came  to  fair  Emmeline's  bower, 

When,  kneeling  down,  he  said  : 

O,  lady,  I’ve  been  with  thine  own  true  love, 

And  he  greejs  tliee  well  by  me ; 

This  night  will  he  be  at  thy  bower  window. 

And  die  or  set  thee  free." 

Tlie  lady  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  sat  in  her  chamber  till 
night  came ; and  when  all  were  asleep  she  was  awake,  and 
wb|ii  all  other  eyes  were  dry  hers  were  moist  with  tears. 
Midnight  was  nigh  when  she  heard  steps  under  her  window; 
and  she  soon  heard  too  the  voice  of  her  true  love,  between  a 
whisper  and  a call,  bidding  her  arise  and  mount  his  palfrey, 
which  would  soon  carry  her  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit.  Fair 
Emmeline  bad  her  scruples : — 

“ My  father  he  is  a baron  bold. 

Of  lineage  proud  and  high; 

And  what  would  he  say  if  his  ae  daughter 
Away  with  a knight  should  lly  ? 

Ah,  well  I wot  he  never  would  rest. 

Nor  his  meat  do  him  no  good, 

Until  he  had  stain  thee,  Childe  of  Elle, 

And  seen  thy  dear  heart's  blood." 

The  Childe  of  Elle,  who  perhaps  thought  this  no  proper 
time  for  such  scruples,  said  he  would  take  her  at  once  to  his 
lady-mother,  with  whom  she  would  dwell  till  marriage  made 
them  one  : nor  had  he  come  tlierc  without  the  means  of  carry- 
ing her  safely  away  ; — ^ 

“ O lady,  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  set, 

And  a little  space  him  fro, 

I would  not  care  for  thy  cruel  father, 

Nor  the  worst  that  he  could  do. 


0 lady,  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  set, 

And  once  witliout  this  wall, 

1 would  not  care  for  thy  cruel  father, 

Nor  the  worst  that  might  befal." 

These  were  cheering  words  to  fair  Emmeline ; yet  she  hesi- 
tated, and  trembled,  and  stood  within  her  window  like  a young 
bird  that  fain  would  fly,  yet  feels  afraid  to  trust  its  wings. 
The  Cliilde  of  Elle  took  her  by  the  liand,  and,  w'itb  more  of 
persuasion  than  of  force,  carried  her  to  his  palfrey,  and,  kiss- 
ing her  tenderly  while  her  tears  fell  fast,  or  rather,  as  the 
old  minstrel  declares,  “ ran  like  tlie  fountain  free," — 

" He  mounted  himself  on  a steed  so  tall, 

And  her  on  a fair  palfraye, 

And  slung  his  bugle  about  bis  neck. 

And  roundly  they  rode  awaye. 

All  this  beheard  her  own  damsell. 

In  her  bed  whereas  she  lay  : 

Quoth  she,  My  lord  shall  be  told  of  this, 

And  I shall  have  praise  and  fee." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Unlike  the  “ little  foot-page," 
the  young  lady’s  “ own  damsel"  was  a mercenary  creature; 
nor  did  she,  in  alarming  the  baron,  hesitate  to  say  that  Emme- 
line had  fled  with  the  Childe  of  Kile,  in  obedience  to  a 
coarser  feeling  than  that  of  love : — 

“ The  baron  be  woke,  the  baron  he  rose, 

And  call’d  his  merry  men  all ; 

And  come  thou  forth,  Sir  John  the  knight, 

Thy  lady  is  carried  to  tlirall. 

Fair  Emmeline  scarce  had  ridden  a mile, 

A mile  forth  of  the  town, 

Wlien  she  was  aware  of  her  own  father’s  men 
Come  galloping  over  the  down." 

This  unwelcome  apparition  no  whit  dismayed  the  Childe  of 
Elle,  who  was,  perhaps,  even  glad  to  see  his  uorth-countrv  rival 
leading  the  van  and  animating  the  pursuit ; nay,  we  may 
imagine  that  he  even  slackened  his  pace,  tliat  the  sword  might 
the  sooner  decide  between  them.  “ Stop,  thou  false  knight, 
nor  carry  that  lady  farther,"  exclaimed  Sir  John  ; “ she  is  of 
gentle  blood,  and  thou  art  the  son  of  a base  churl."  Thou 
liest,  and  loudly,"  replied  the  Childe  of  Elle;  my  father 
was  a knight,  and  my  mother  a lady,  which  is  more  than  thou 
const  say :"  and,  drawing  his  sword,  be  sprang  from  his 
horse,  and  said  to  Emmeline, — 

“ But  light  now  down,  my  lady  fair. 

Light  down,  and  hold  my  steed, 

AVliile  I and  this  discourteous  knight 

Do  try  this  arduous  deed.  ] 

Fair  Emmeline  sigh’d,  fair  Emmeline  wept, 

And  aye  her  heart  was  woe. 

While  'twixt  her  love  and  the  carlish  knight 
Pass'd  many  a baleful  blow." 

But  fortune  took,  contrary  to  custom,  the  side  of  courtesy  • 
and  love;  the  carlish  knight  fought  indce<l  fiercely,  and  the  « 
contest  was  stubborn,  but  a lucky  blow  from  the  Childe  of  J 
Elle  settled  the  debate  for  ever;  yet,  before  the  victor  was  able  j 
to  remount  and  continue  his  flight,  the  baron  and  all  his  men 
were  close  at  hand.  Fair  Emmeline  was  in  desi>air : not  so  j 
her  companion,  who  seems  to  have  merited  his  fortune  through 
prudence  08  well  os  bravery  : — 

“ Her  lover  he  put  his  horn  to  his  mouth, 

And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill,  : 

And  soon  he  saw  his  own  merry  men 
Come  riding  over  the  hill. 

Now  hold  thy  hand,  thou  bold  baron, 

I pray  thee,  hold  thy  hand  ; 

Nor  ruthless  rend  two  gentle  hearts 
Fast  knit  in  true  love’s  Itand." 

His  men  now  caxnc  hurr}dng  in  to  second  his  persuasions : 
Uie  baron  looked  at  the  slain  knight,  at  his  trembling  daugh- 
ter, and  the  gallant  Childe  of  Elle,  but  hereditary  hatred  nos 
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hard  to  overcome;  and  it  would  seem  too  that  the  reproaches 
of  Sir  John  of  the  north  country  had  made  some  impression, 
for,  besides  urging  mutual  afl*ection,  theChilde  ofElle  thought 
it  right  to  explain  his  lineage  : — 

**  My  motlier  she  was  an  earl’s  daughter, 

And  a noble  knight  rriy  sire — 

The  baron  he  frown’d  and  turn’d  away, 

With  mickle  dole  and  ire. 

Fair  Emmeline  sigh’d,  fair  Emmeline  wept. 

And  did  all  trembling  stand  ; 

At  length  she  sprang  low  to  her  knee, 

And  held  his  lifted  hand. 

Pardon,  my  lord  and  fatlier  dear, 

This  fair  young  knight  and  me; 

Trust  me,  but  for  that  carlish  knight, 

I never  had  fled  from  thee.” 

Sore  was  the  struggle  in  tlie  mind  and  heart  of  the  baron  ; 
but  every  moment  his  resolution  was  giving  ground  : the  lover 
of  his  choice  lay  beside  him  dead  and  stiff ; the  lover  of  his 
daughter’s  choice  stood  before  him  fair  and  young,  and  well 
descended  : his  hesitation  is  happily  described  : — 

The  baron  he  strok’d  his  dark-brown  cheek, 

And  turn’d  his  head  aside. 

To  wipe  away  the  starting  tear 
He  proudly  strove  to  hide. 

Here,  take  her,  Childe  of  Elle,  he  said, 

And  gave  her  lily-white  hand  ; 

Here,  take  my  dear  and  only  child. 

And  with  her  half  my  land.” 

The  followers  on  both  sides  began  on  this  to  put  up  their 
swords,  and  step  nearer  to  hear  the  words  which  were  to  bring 
peace  to  two  hostile  houses  and  conclude  a very  romantic 
adventure : these  words  of  peace  were  spoken  by  the  baron  to 
his  future  son-in-law  : — 

“ Thy  father  once  mine  honour  wrong’d, 

In  days  of  youthful  pride; 

Do  thou  that  injury  repair, 

In  fondness  for  thy  bride. 

And  as  thou  love  her  and  hold  her  dear, 

Heaven  prosper  thee  and  thine, 

And  now  a father's  blessing  on  thee. 

My  own  fair  Emmeline.” 

Glasqerion. 

* The  Childe  of  EUe’  is  iiot  more  happy  than  ‘ Glasgerion’ 
is  tragic.  Of  the  hero  of  the  ballad  Percy  remarks  that  “ the 
‘ Briton  Glaskeryon,’  whoever  he  was,  is  apparently  the  same 
person  with  our  famous  harper  Glasgerion.” . In  this  mournful 
strain  may  be  seen  an  instance  of  minstrel  dignity;  he  is  a 
king’s  son,  and  appears  in  the  character  of  a harper  or  minstrel 
in  the  court  of  a foreign  prince;  he  wears  a chain  of  gold,  rides 
on  horseback,  and  keeps  company  with  the  king’s  daughter. 
His  skill  on  the  harp,  as  represented  in  a Scottish  ballad,  was 
supeniatural 

‘‘  He  could  harp  a fish  out  of  the  water. 

And  water  from  a stane, 

Ami  milk  out  of  a maiden’s  breast 
That  bairn  had  never  nane.” 

Tlie  Glasgerion  of  the  south  pretended  to  no  such  powers, 
yet  he  was  probably  a handsome  man  as  well  as  a skilful 
harper,  since  he  moved  the  hearts  of  the  queen’s  ladies  as  well 
as  that  of  a princess.  The  commencement  of  the  ballad  goes 
abruptly  and  roundly  into  the  business  : — 

**  Glasgerion  was  a king’s  own  son, 

And  a harper  was  he  good  : 

He  harped  in  the  king’s  chamber, 

Where  cup  and  caudle  stood. 

And  so  did  he  in  the  queen  s chamber, 

Till  ladies  all  waxed  glad  ; 

Up  then  bespakc  the  king’s  daughter, 

And  these  words  thus  she  said 
Strike  on,  strike  on,  Glasgerion, 

Of  thy  striking  do  not  bliii ; 

Tliere’s  never  a stroke  cpmes  o’er  thy  harp. 

But  it  glads  my  heart  within.” 


The  heart  of  the  minstrel  rejoiced  at  this,  for  her  beauty  had 
drawn  him  from  his  father's  court,  and  long  had  he  harped  and 
sung  in  her  presence  without  the  reward  of  a gentle  word  or  a 
kind  look  : — 

“ O fair  befal  him,  lady,  quoth  he, 

Who  taiiglit  you  now  to  speak  ; 

I have  loved  thee,  lady,  these  seven  long  year, 

My  mind  I ne’er  durst  break. 

But  come  to  my  bower,  Glasgerion, 

When  all  men  are  at  rest; 

As  I am  a lady  true  of  my  word. 

Thou  shalt  be  a welcome  guest.” 

A glad  man  was  Glasgerion : he  hurried  home,  hut  the  vanity 
of  the  poet  overcame  the  prudence  of  the  prince ; he  called  to 
him  his  page,  a young  man  of  low  extraction,  and  with  all  the 
cunning  of  a degraded  class,  and  none  of  the  honour  and 
courtesy  which  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  in  the  company 
kept  by  his  master.  To  this  perfidious  page  the  poet,  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  communicated  the  agreeable  command  he  had 
just  received  from  the  princess.  “ You  have  not  rested  well 
for  some  time,”  said  his  treacherous  adviser,  ‘^so  lay  your  head 
down  here,  snatch  an  hour  or  so  of  sleep,  and  I shall  watch  and 
awaken  you  before  it  is  time  to  be  gone.”  No  sooner  was  the 
unreflecting  poet  asleep  than  to  work  went  the  wily  page  ; — 

“ And  up  then  rose  that  lither  lad, 

And  hose  and  shoon  did  on. 

And  a collar  he  cast  ab<mt  his  neck ; — ■ 

He  seem’d  a gentleman.” 

In  the  dress  and  imitating  the  look  of  his  master,  he  hastened 
to  the  palace,  and  made  the  appointed  signal;  nor  did  he  stand 
long,  for  the  princess,  suspecting  no  treachery,  was  true  to  her 
word;  yet  she  seems  to  have  had  some  misgivings,  since  he 
continued  silent,  and  did  not  comport  himself  like  a lover  bred 
in  a school  of  courtesy  : — 

**  He  did  not  kiss  that  lady’s  lips, 

Nor  when  he  came,  nor  youd ; 

And  sore  mistrusted  that  lady  gay 
He  was  of  some  churl’s  blood.” 

The  wily  page  then  hastened  home,  changed  his  clothes,  and 
awakened  his  master : — 

“ Awake,  awake,  my  dear  master, 

The  cock  hath  well  nigh  crown ; 

Awake,  awake,  my  master  dear, 

I hold  it  lime  to  be  gone. 

For  I have  saddled  your  horse,  master. 

Well  bridled  have  I your  steed  ; 

And  I have  served  you  a good  supper, 

For  thereof  ye  have  need.” 

The  minstrel  neglects  to  say  whether  Glasgerion  indulged 
himself  with  the  meal  which  bis  cunning  page  prepared;  he 
only  says  that  he  arose,  put  on  his  hose  and  shoon,  threw  a 
collar  of  gold  about  his  neck,  in  sign  that  he  was  of  royal 
blood,  and  hastened  to  fulfil  his  appointment.  He  found  the 
princess  ready  to  admit  him,  but,  with  surprise  in  her  looks 
and  questions  on  her  tongue  : — 

“ Says,  whether,  now,  have  you  left  with  me 
Your  bracelet  or  your  glove  ? 

Or  are  you  returned  back  again 
To  know  more  of  my  love? 

Glasgerion  swore  a full  great  oath 
By  oak,  and  ash,  and  thorn: 

Lady,  I was  never  in  your  chamber 
Sith  the  hour  that  1 was  born.” 

The  terrible  truth  flashed  at  once  on  her  mind : she  had 
been  deceived  in  her  dearest  affections  and  cheated  out  of  her 
innocence  by  some  base  intruder,  whom  she  at  once  concluded 
to  be  her  lover’s  page ; and  when  she  reflected  that  her  noc- 
turnal visitor  was  of  churl’s  and  not  of  royal  blood,  her  despair 
knew  no  bounds:  she  seized  a little  knife  which  she  used  in 
embroidery,  and,  before  Glasgerion  could  interpose,  she  fell 
dead  at  his  feet.  In  a calmer  mood  the  poet  went  home, 
though  he  was  no  less  deep  in  sorrow ; lie  called  his  page  to 
liim,  had  recourse  to  no  upbraidings,  but,  with  an  almost  mira- 
culous command  of  temper^  said— > 
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“ If  I had  kill’d  a man  to-night, 

Jack,  I would  toll  it  thee; 

Hut  if  I have  not  kill’d  a man  to-night. 

Jack,  thou  hast  killed  three. 

And  he  null’d  out  his  bright  brown  sword. 

And  uriod  it  on  his  sleeve. 

And  he  smote  oil'  that  lilher  lad’s  head 
Who  did  his  lady  grieve. 

He  set  the  sword’s  jjoint  till  his  breast. 

The  pummel  unto  a stone; 

Through  the  falseness  of  that  lither  lad 
These  three  lives  were  all  gone.” 

The  * Glasgerion’  of  England  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
‘ Glenkindie’  of  Scotland,  a ballad  less  brief,  but  equally 
tragical.  The  princess  of  the  north,  however,  was  aware  of 
the  treacherous  nature  of  her  lover’s  page,  and  warned  him  to 
beware  how  he  made  him  his  confidant.  He  promised ; and 
yet,  so  vain  was  he  of  the  lady’s  love,  that  he  told  his  page  of 
his  tryste  as  soon  as  he  went  home,  warning  that  his  life  was 
not  worth  a moment’s  lease  if  he  allowed  him  to  sleep  beyond 
the  time  appointed.  The  page  promised,  but  sinned,  and  was 
hanged  over  Glenkindie’s  gate,  “as  high  as  high  could  be.” 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 

The  ballad  of  ‘ The  Heir  of  Linne  * has  in  its  numbers  the 
sound  of  the  “north  countree,”  and  is  perhaps  of  Scottish 
descent,  though  found  in  Percy’s  ‘Southern  Ballad-Book.’ 
The  hero  belongs,  however,  by  all  theories,  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Tweed:  he  is  called,  too,  a lord  of  Scotland  in  the  rhyme; 
not  as  a lord  of  parliament,  but  a laird  whose  title  went  with 
his  estate.  The  old  thrifty  Laird  of  Linne  died,  and  left  his 
all  to  an  unthrifty  son  who  loved  wine  and  mirth : 

“To  spend  the  day  with  merry  cheer 
To  drink  and  revel  every  night; 

To  card  and  dice  from  eve  till  mom. 

It  was,  I ween,  his  heart’s  delight. 

To  ride,  to  run,  to  rant,  to  roar, 

T 0 always  spend  and  never  spare ; 

I wot,  an  it  were  the  king  himself. 

Of  gold  and  fee  he  mot  be  bare.” 

And  bare  he  soon  became  : when  all  his  gold  was  spent  and 
gone,  he  bethought  him  of  his  father’s  steward,  John  of  the 
Scales,  now  a wealthy  man,  and  to  him  he  went  for  help : he 
was  received  with  courtesy : 

“ Now  welcome,  welcome,  lord  of  Linne, 

Let  nought  disturb  thy  meiry  cheer ; 

If  thou  wilt  sell  Ihy  lands  so  broad. 

Good  store  of  gold  I’ll  give  thee  here. 

S“l‘l  is  gone,  my  money  is  spent. 

My  land  now  take  it  unto  thee; 

gol'J.  good  John  o’  the  Scales 
And  thine  for  aye  my  laud  shall  be.” 

John  o’  the  Scales  drew  out  the  agreement  as  tight  as  a glove 
gave  earnest-money  that  all  might  be  according  to  custom  ai 
well  as  law,  and  then  reckoned  up  Uie  purchase-money,  which 
would  not  have  bought  more  than  a third  of  the  land  in  an 
honest  and  open  market : — 

“ He  told  him  the  gold  upon  the  board. 

He  was  right  glad  his  land  to  win  ; 

The  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine. 

And  now  I ’ll  be  the  lord  of  Linne. 

Tims  hath  he  sold  his  land  so  broad. 

Both  hill  and  holt,  and  moor  and  fen  ; 

■“  “ poor  and  lonesome  lodge, 

That  stood  far  in  a lonely  glen." 

"rhis  lonesome  lodge  was  preserved  in  obedience  to  a vow 
made  to  h.s  father,  who  told  him  on  hi,  death-bed  that  when 
he  had  spent  all  hi,  money  and  all  hi,  land,  and  all  the  world 
Irowned  on  him  for  a spendthrift,  he  would  find  in  that  lonely 
dwelling-place  a sure  and  faithful  friend.  Who  this  friend  in 
need  was,  the  young  lord  of  Linne  never  inquired  when  be 
made  the  reservation;  but,  taking  up  the  gold  of  John  of  the 


Scales,  atid  calling  on  bis  companion,,  drank,  and  dicetl,  and 
spared  not : — 

“ They  ranted,  drank,  and  merrv  made. 

Till  all  hi,  gold  it  waxed  thin ; 

And  then  hi,  friends  they  slunk  away, 

And  left  the  untlirifty  Heir  of  Linne. 

He  bad  never  a jienny  left  in  his  pune. 

Never  a penny  lelt  but  three; 

And  one  was  brass,  another  was  lead. 

And  the  tliird  it  was  of  white  monie.” 

“ Well,”  but  said  the  Heir  of  Linne,  “ I have  many  friends, 
trusty  ones,  who  ale  of  the  fat  and  drank  of  the  strong  at  my 
table ; so  let  me  go  and  borrow  a little  from  each,  in  turns, 
that  my  pockets  may  never  be  empty — 

“ But  one  I wi,  was  not  at  home. 

Another  had  paid  his  gold  away; 

Another  call’d  him  a thriftless  loon. 

And  sharply  bade  him  wend  his  wav. 

Now  well-a-day,  said  the  Heir  of  Linne, 

Now  well-a-day,  and  wo  is  me; 

For  when  I had  my  lands  so  broad. 

On  me  they  liv’d  right  merrilie.” 

The  Heir  of  Linne  stood  and  mused  a little  now  on  his 
ruined  fortunes.  “ It  were  a burning  shame,”  thought  he, 
“ to  beg  my  bread  like  a common  mendicant ; to  rob  or  steal 
would  be  sinful,  and  my  limbs  are  unused  to  work  ; besides, 
labour  is  unbecoming  in  a gentleman ; let  me  go  therefore  to 
that  little  lonesome  lodge  of  which  my  father  spake,  and  see 

what  it  will  do  for  me,  since  there  is  no  help  elsewhere  

“ Away  tlien  hied  the  Heir  of  Linne, 

O’er  hill  and  holt,  and  moor  and  fen ; 

Until  he  came  to  that  lonesome  lodge 
That  stood  so  low  in  a lonely  glen. 

He  looked  up,  he  looked  down. 

In  hope  some  comfort  for  to  win ; 

But  bare  and  lothely  were  the  walls 

Here  ’a  sorry  cheer,  quo’  the  Heir  of  Linne. 

The  little  window,  dim  and  dark. 

Was  hung  with  ivy,  brier,  and  yew ; 

No  shimmering  sun  here  ever  shoiie. 

No  halesome  breeze  here  ever  blew. 

No  chair,  no  table,  mot  he  spy. 

No  cheerful  hearth,  no  welcome  bed ; 

He  saw  but  a rope  with  a rmining  noose, 

Which  dangling  hmig  above  his  head.” 

“ Ah ! this  is  the  friend  my  father  meant,”  said  he,  regard- 
ing the  vacant  noose  with  an  eye  which  seemed  to  sav  welcome : 
while,  as  if  the  hint  of  the  rope  was  not  sufficient  for  a desperate 
mqn,  a few  plain  broad  letters  told  him,  since  he  had  brought 
himself  to  poverty  and  ruin,  to  try  tlie  trusty  cord,  and  so 
eud  all  his  sorrows  : — 

“ Sorely  shent  with  this  sharp  rebuke. 

Sorely  shent  was  the  Heir  of  Linne; 

His  heart,  I wis,  was  nigh  to  brast. 

Witli  guilt  and  sorrow,  sbame  and  sin. 

Never  a word  spake  the  Heir  of  Linne, 

Never  a word  he  s])ake  but  three ; 

This  is  a trusty  friend  indeed. 

And  is  right  welcome  unto  me.” 

He  said  no  more,  but,  putting  the  cord  round  his  neck,  gave 
a spring  into  the  air;  but,  instead  of  the  death  which  he  ex- 
pected, the  ceiling  to  which  the  rope  was  fixed  gave  way : he 
fell  to  the  fioor,  and  on  recovering  was  surprised  to  see  a kev 
attached  to  the  cord,  with  an  inscription  which  told  him  where 
to  find  two  chests  full  of  gold  and  a chest  full  of  silver  cou- 
tmning  a sum  more  than  sufficient  to  set  him  free  and  ri^eem 
his  lands;  with  an  admonition  to  amend  his  life,  lest  the  rope 
should  lie  his  end.  “ I here  vow  to  God,”  exclaimed  the 
Heir  of  Linne,  “that  my  father’s  words  shall  1,*  my  guide  and 
rule  in  future,  else  may  the  cord  finish  all!”  He  secured  the 
money,  turned  his  thoughts  on  his  estate,  and  hastened  to  the 
house  of  Linne,  resolved  to  be  wily  as  well  as  prudent,  for  he 
knew  the  character  of  the  new  proprietor.  'Willi  John  of  the 
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Scales  it  happened  to  be  a day  of  feasting  and  mirth  : at  one 
end  of  a table  covered  with  dainties,  amid  which  the  wine  was 
not  forgotten,  sat  the  said  John,  at  the  other  his  wife,  swollen 
with  newly-acquired  importance;  while  neighbouring  lairds 
all  in  a row  made  up  the  gladsome  company  : — 

“ There  Joint  himself  sat  at  the  board  head. 

Because  now  lord  of  Linne  was  he ; 

I pray  thee,  he  saiit,  good  John  o’  the  Scales, 

One  forty  pence  for  to  lend  me. 

Away,  away,  thou  thriftless  loon. 

Away,  away,  this  may  not  be; 

For  Christ’s  curse  on  my  head,  he  said, 

Ifever  I tnrst  thee  one  pennie.” 

This  was  probably  what  the  Heir  of  Linne  wished,  as  well  as 
expected.  Woman  in  tlie  hour  of  need  or  of  misery  is  said  to 
be  merciful  and  compassionate  : so  he  turned  to  the  new  lady 
of  Linne,  saying,  “ Madam,  bestow  alms  on  me  for  the  sake  of 
sweet  Saint  Charity.”  “ Be  gone,”  exclaimed  this  imperioirs 
madam  ; “ I swear  thou  shalt  have  no  alms  from  my  hand 
were  to  to  hang  spendthrifts  and  fools,  we  would  ^certainly 
l>egiu  with  thee  — 

“ Then  up  bespoke  a good  fellow. 

Who  sat  at  John  o’  the  Scales’s  board  ; 

Said,  Turn  again,  thou  Heir  of  Linne, 

Some  time  thou  wast  a well  good  lord. 

Some  time  a good  fellow  thou  hast  been. 

And  sparedst  not  thy  gold  and  fee ; 

Therefore  I’ll  lend  thee  forty  pence. 

And  other  forty  if  need  be. 

And  ever,  I pray  thee,  John  o’  the  Scales, 

To  let  him  sit  in  thy  companie; 

For  well  I wot  thou  hadst  his  land. 

And  a good  bargain  it  was  to  thee.” 

“ A good  bargain ! ” exclaimed  John  of  the  Scales,  in 
wrath ; ” you  know  little  about  bargains,  else  you  would  not 
talk  so  : curses  on  my  head,  say  I,  if  I was  not  a loser  by  the 
bargain.” 

**  And  here  I proffer  thee.  Heir  of  Linne, 

Before  these  lords  so  fair  and  free, 

’That  thou  shalt  have  it  cheaper  back 

By  a humlred  marks  than  I had  of  thee.” 

“ I take  you  all  witnesses,  gentlemen,”  said  the  Heir  of 
Linne,  casting  him,  as  he  spoke,  a god’s  penny  for  earnest- 
money  ; “ and  here,  good  John  o’  the  Scales,  is  the  gold.”  All 
present  stared,  for  no  one  expected  such  an  event.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  act  upon  the  purchase, — 

“ And  he  pull’d  forth  three  bags  of  gold. 

And  laid  them  down  upon  the  board ; 

All  woe-l)egone  sat  John  o’  the  Scales, 

So  shent  he  could  say  never  a word. 

He  told  him  forth  the  good  red  gold. 

He  told  it  forth  wi’  mickle  din ; 

The  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine. 

And  now  I’m  again  the  lord  ot  Linne. 

Now  well-a-day,  said  Joan  o’  tlie  Scales, 

Now  well-a-day  and  woe’s  my  life. 

Yestreen  I was  my  lady  of  Linne ; 

Now  I’m  but  John  o’  the  Scales’s  wife.” 

John  himself,  it  would  seem,  remained  silent : the  fine  edi- 
Qce  which  he  had  reared  was  pulled  about  his  ears,  and  he  was 
buried  in  the  rubbish.  The  Heir  of  Linne,  addressing  the  guest 
who  offered  him  the  forty  iience,  made  him  the  keeper  of  the 
“ wild  deer  and  the  tame”  throughout  all  his  forests,  and,  turn- 
ing to  John  o’  the  Scales,  as  that  worthy  rose  to  be  gone,  said, 
“ Farewell,  now  and  for  ever ; and  may  my  father’s  curse  fall 
on  me  if  1 bring  my  inheritance  into  jeopardy  again !’  The 
wisest  0/  men  may  be  confirmed  in  their  own  resolutions,  and 
the  most  thriftless  may  be  mended,  by  the  precept  and  example 
exhibited  in  this  fine  old  ballad. 

The  CnicDiiBN  in  the  Wood. 

‘ The  Children  in  the  Wood’  is  of  a mournful  and  harrow- 
ing nature,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  artless  and  pathetic  ballad 


in  the  language.  The  scene  of  the  tragedy— for  a tragedy  it 
is,  and  a deep  one — is  laid  in  Norfolk,  and  is  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ‘Norfolk  Gentleman's  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment.’ ” It  seems,”  says  Percy,  ” to  have  been  taken  from  an 
old  play,  entitled  ‘ Two  lamentable  Tragedies :’  the  one  of  the 
murder  of  Maister  Beech,  a chandler  in  Thames-street ; the 
other  of  a young  child  murdered  in  a wood  by  two  ruffians 
with  the  consent  of  the  uncle.  Our  ballad-maker  has  strictly 
followed  the  play  in  the  description  of  the  father’s  and  mo- 
ther’s dying  charge ; in  the  uncle’s  promise  to  take  care  of 
their  issue ; his  hiring  two  ruffians  to  destroy  his  ward,  and 
one  of  them  relenting,  and  a combat  ensuing.  Whoever  com- 
pares the  play  with  the  ballad  will  have  no  doubt  but  the 
former  is  the  original ; the  language  is  far  more  obsolete,  and 
such  a vein  of  simplicity  runs  through  the  whole  performance, 
that,  had  the  ballad  been  written  first,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
every  circumstance  of  it  would  have  been  received  into  the 
drama.”  The  Bishop  may  be  right ; but  it  is  unsafe  to  form 
conclusions  respecting  the  antiquity  of  a ballad  from  its  lan- 
guage : a poem  when  once  written  and  printed  is  a fixed  thing, 
both  in  sentiment  and  spelling ; but  a ballad,  while  it  is  oral, 
is  liable  to  every  change  which  the  language  takes,  and  is 
obliged  to  accept  every  modification  which  the  wit  or  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  reciter  may  choose  to  bestow  on  it. 

The  ballad  begins  by  desiring  all  parents  to  lay  up  the  words 
of  the  story  in  their  hearts,  and  be  warned  by  its  mournful 
conclusion.  A gentleman  of  Norfolk  and  of  good  account  lay 
sick  and  like  to  die  ; bis  wife  lay  in  the  same  condition  beside 
him,  and  nothing  molested  their  last  moments  save  two  babes 
they  were  about  to  leave  behind  them  : — 

“ The  one  a fine  and  pretty  boy. 

Not  passing  three  years  old  ; 

The  other  a girl  more  young  than  he. 

And  framed  in  beauty’s  mould. 

The  father  left  his  little  son, 

As  plainly  doth  appear. 

When  he  to  perfect  age  should  come. 

Three  hundred  pounds  a- year.” 

To  their  little  daughter  Jane  they  in  like  manner  bequeathed 
five  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  to  be  paid  on  her  marriage-day ; 
and  added  the  fatal  clause,  that,  if  the  children  chanced  to  die, 
the  whole  should  go  to  the  uncle.  To  this  person  the  expiring 
father  addressed  these  moving  words : — 

“ Now,  brother,  said  the  dying  man, 

Jjook  to  my  children  dear  ; 

Be  good  unto  my  boy  and  girl. 

No  friends  else  have  they  here. 

To  God  and  you  I recommend 
My  children  dear  this  day ; 

But  little  time,  be  sure,  we  have 
Within  this  world  to  stay. 

You  must  be  father  and  mother  both. 

And  uncle  all  in  one ; 

God  knows  what  will  become  of  them 
When  1 am  dead  and  gone. 

With  that  bespake  their  mother  dear; 

O brother  kind,  quoth  she. 

You  are  the  man  must  bring  our  babes 
To  wealth  or  miserie.” 

The  false  guardian  appeared  to  be  much  moved  at  this,  and 
when  his  brother  and  sister  had  kissed,  with  lips  growing  pale 
and  cold,  their  weeping  children,  he  said,  I pray  you  have  no 
fears ; may  God  neither  prosper  me  nor  nruie  if  I wrong  these 
sweet  ones!”  He  was  probably  at  this  moment  half  sincere. 

“ The  parents  being  dead  and  goite. 

The  children  home  he  lakes, 

And  brings  them  straight  unto  his  house. 

Where  much  of  them  he  makes. 

He  had  not  kept  those  pretty  babes 
A twelvemonth  and  a day. 

But  for  their  wealth  he  did  devise 
To  take  them  both  away.” 

This  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed  than  it  was  carried 
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into  execution.  In  (liose  days,  for  tlie  story  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  old  one,  tliere  were  not  wanting  in  England  villains  of  a 
lireed  accustomed  to  shed  blood  privately  at  a small  price,  nor 
places  in  wliicli  it  could  be  done  without  dread  of  discovery : 
lie  bargained  with  two  junians  to  carry  the  two  children  from 
his  house  under  pretence  of  taking  them  to  London,  and  mur- 
der them  in  one  of  those  woods  with  which  the  country  was 
then  covered ; — 

“ Away  then  went  those  pretty  hahes, 

Rejoicing  at  that  tide. 

Rejoicing  with  a merry  mind. 

They  should  on  cock-horse  ride. 

They  prate  and  prattle  pleasantly, 

As  they  rode  on  the  way. 

To  those  that  should  their  butchers  he 
And  work  their  lives’  decay.” 

The  prattle  of  these  little  ones  made  those  who  undertook  to 
murder  them  think  of  mercy ; hut  one  of  th'em  had  a scruple 
of  conscience:  he  had  been  paid  largely,  he  said,  and  he 
could  not  think  of  leaving  his  work  undone;  the  babes  must 
die : the  other  perhaps  did  not  put  his  inclination  to  mercy 
into  a more  courteous  shape  than  an  oath  ; but  he  was  a man 
0 action,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  went  to  strife  with  his 
comrade  on  the  question  whether  the  children  should  be  stab- 
bed or  starved : tlie  advocate  of  starvation  succeeded 

And  he  that  was  of  mildest  mood 
Did  slay  the  other  there, 

Tfithin  an  unfrequented  wood : 

The  babes  did  quake  for  fear.” 

Having  disposed  of  his  fellow-ruffian,  the  milder  wretch 
took  the  children  by  the  hands,  and,  while  tears  stood  in  their 
eyes,  led  them  deep  into  the  forest,  bidding  tliem  sternly  not 
to  cry,  but  stay  there  till  he  came  back  with  bread  from  town. 
The  verses  which  intimate  their  distressful  wanderings  are  the 
most  toucliing  in  our  language : 

“ These  pretty  babes  with  hand  in  hand 
Went  wandering  up  and  down  ; 

Rut  never  more  could  see  the  man 
Approaching  from  the  town. 

Their  pretty  lips  with  blackberries 
Were  all  besmear’d  and  dyed  • ' 

And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night. 

They  sat  them  down  and  cried. 

poor  innocents. 

Till  death  did  end  their  grief; 

In  one  another’s  arms  they  died. 

As  wanting  due  relief.  ’ 

No  burial  this  pretty  pair 
Of  any  man  receives. 

Till  Robin  Redbreast  piously 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves.’’ 


'This  tendernm,  true  or  poetic,  has  been  of  vast  use  to  Robin 
R^breast  and  his  whole  posterity : no  schoolboy  molests  his 
nest,  and  he  brings  out  his  young  ones  in  the  most  public 
place^  protected  by  the  memory  of  the  mercy  shown  to  the 
poor  Babes  in  tl.e  Wood.  Tl.e  cruel  uncle  was  now  master  of 
an  inheritance  for  which  he  had  bartered  his  hopes  in  the  other 
world ; but  Heaven  forbade  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  this,  even 
fur  a few  brief  years : 

“ And  now  the  heavy  wrath  of  God 
Upon  their  uncle  fell  ; 

I ca,  fearful  fiends  did  haunt  his  house. 

His  conscience  felt  a hell. 

His  bams  were  fired,  his  goods  consumed. 

His  land,  were  barren  made. 

His  cattle  died  within  the  field. 

And  nothing  with  him  stay'd.” 

Even  the  sea  performed  it,  part  i.,  the  drama  of  retribution  : 
Ins  two  son,  perished  in  a voyage  to  Portugal;  want  came  on 
him  be  pledged  or  mortgaged  all  hi.  lands;  and  at  last 
found  refuge  1,1  that  sad  ranctuary  the  gaol,  where  he  died, 
after  having  hear.l  that  the  » ruffian  of  milder  mood,"  judged 


to  die  for  highway  robliery,  ha.1  exposed  the  guilt  alike  of 
master  and  man.  “ O you,”  thus  concludes  the  minstrel, 
“that  are  giianlians of  little  children— of  helpless  imiocent, 
—lake  examjile  by  what  liefel  in  this  true  narrative;  love 
mercy  and  deal  justly, 

“ Lest  God  with  such-like  misery 
Vour  wicked  minds  requite." 

Litti.e  Musgbave. 

The  ballad  of  ‘ Little  Musgrave’  commences  in  right  sim- 
plicity. “ It  fell  out,”  say,  the  minstrel,  “ on  a high  holiday, 
of  which  there  are  numbers  in  the  year,  tliat  many  young  men 
and  maidens  went  to  matins  and  to  mass ; all,  however  did 
not  go  with  a pure  heart. 

“ Little  Musgrave  came  to  the  church  door, 

Tlie  priest  was  at  the  mas, ; 

But  he  had  more  heetl  of  the  fair  women 
Than  he  had  of  our  Ladye's  grace. 

And  some  of  them  were  clad  in  green. 

And  others  were  clad  in  pall ; 

And  there  came  in  Lord  Barnarf’s  ladie. 

The  fairest  among  them  all.” 

It  would  seem  that  Little  Musgrave  and  this  handsome 
dame  had  been  acquainted  of  old,  and  that  her  notion,  of 
honour  were  unsettled  and  loose;  she  was  won  without  a 
word : — 

“ She  cast  an  eye  on  Little  Musgrave, 

As  bright  as  the  summer  sun ; 

O then  bethought  him.  Little  Musgrave, 

This  lady's  heart  I have  won. 

Quoth  she,  I have  loved  thee.  Little  Musgrave, 

Full  long  and  many  a day  ; 

And  so  have  I loved  you,  ladye  fair. 

Yet  word  durst  I never  say.” 

The  sacredness  of  the  spot  where  this  conversation  took  place 
exercised  no  power  over  either  tlie  inclination  or  the  tongue  of 
the  lady.  “ I have  a handsome  bower,”  she  whispered,  “ at 
Bucklesford-bury,  and  when  you  are  there  you  will  not  find 
its  lady  inhospitable.”—”  I thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
lady,”  whispered  the  other ; “ and  be  it  for  my  weal  or  woe, 
there  shall  I be  to-night.”  On  this  they  separated. 

“ All  this  beheard  a little  foot-page 
By  his  lady’s  coach  as  he  ran ; 

Quoth  be.  Though  I am  my  lady’s  page. 

Vet  I’m  Lord  Barnard’s  man. 

My  Lord  Barnard  he  shall  know  of  this. 

Although  I lose  a limb ; 

And  ever  whereas  the  briggs  were  broke. 

He  laid  him  down  to  swim.’’ 


The  page  was  soon  at  the  castle  of  his  lord.  “ Arise,”  he 
cried,  ” Lord  Barnard,  an  thou  art  a man ; for  tliis  same  night 
Little  JIusgrave  will  be  with  my  lady  at  Bucklesford-bury.” 

“ It  it  be  true,  thou  little  foot-page. 

This  tale  thou  hast  told  to  me, 

Tlieii  all  my  lands  in  Bucklcsfoid-bury 
1 freely  will  give  to  thee. 

But  an  it  be  a lie,  thou  little  foot-page. 

This  tale  thou  hast  told  to  me. 

On  the  tallest  tree  in  all  Bucklesford-bury 
High  hanged  shall  thou  be.’’ 

The  baron  rose,  armed  himself,  summoned  all  bis  merry- 
men,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  exclaimed  to  bis  wondering 
adherents,  “ I must  be  to  Bucklesford-bury  to-night ; God  wot 
1 bad  never  more  need !”  On  their  way  some  of  his  followers 
sang  and  whistled,  and  some  said  aloud,  “ When  the  bom  of 
Lord  Barnard  is  heard.  Little  Musgrave  will  up  and  begone.” 
Of  the  coming  of  the  avenger  Musgrave  seems  to  have  had  a 
sort  of  presentiment : — 

“ Mclhinks  I hear  the  throstle-cock, 

Metliinks  I hear  the  jay, 

Melhinks  that  I hear  Wd  Barnard’s  horn  ■ 

I would  tliat  I were  awav. 
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Lie  8(111,  lie  still,  thou  Little  Musgrave, 

And  keep  me  from  the  cold ; 

For  it  is  but  some  shepherd's  boy 
A-whistliiig  his  sheep  to  the  fold.'' 

The  lady  listened  for  a moment,  and  turned  upon  him  re- 
proachfully. **  Thy  hawk  is  on  the  perch,  thy  horse  saddled 
beside  his  com,  and  I am  with  thee;  and  yet  thou  wouldest 
be  gone.’’  Her  recklessness  contrasts  strangely  with  her  lover's 
fears : — the  punishment  of  both  was  at  hand. 

**  By  this  Lord  Barnard  was  come  to  the  door, 

And  lighted  upon  a stone  ; 

And  he  pull'd  forth  three  silver  keys, 

And  open'd  the  doors  each  one.” 

He  then  entered  the  chamber  of  the  guilty  pair,  exclaiming, 

How  now,  then,  Little  Musgrave,  dost  thou  find  my  lady’s 
comiiany  pleasant?’’ — “ That  she  is  sweet,”  replied  the  other, 
‘‘  I shall  prove  to  my  grief ; I would  give  three  hundred 
pounds  to  be  free  on  yonder  plain.”— “ Arise,  arise,”  cried 
Lord  Barnard  impatiently;  arise  and  dress  yourself:  it  shall 
ne\  er  be  said  that  I killed  an  unarmed  man.’* 

I have  two  swords  in  my  chamber, 

Full  mickle  they  cost  my  purse  ; 

And  thou  shall  have  the  best  of  them, 

And  I will  have  the  worse. 

The  first  stroke  that  Little  Musgrave  struck, 

He  hurt  Lord  Barnard  sore; 

The  next  stroke  that  Lord  Barnard  struck, 

Little  Musgravp  never  struck  more.” 

It  seems  that  while  this  combat  took  place  the  lady  lay  still ; 
but  she  was  not  an  unconcerned  spectator  • 

With  that  bespoke  the  lady  fair, 

In  the  bed  whereas  she  lay  ; 

Although  thou  art  dead,  my  Little  Musgrave, 

Yet  for  thee  will  I pray. 

And  wish  well  to  thy  soul  will  I, 

So  long  as  1 have  life; 

So  will  I not  do  for  thee,  Barnard, 

Though  I am  thy  wedded  wife.” 

These  words  exasperated  her  lord  to  frenzy ; he  had  still 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  with  it  he  struck  her  a blow  which 
brought,  says  the  minstrel,  her  life's  blood  trickling  to  her 
knees.  Tliis  piteous  sight  moved  his  heart,  and  deep  remorse 
succeeded : — 

“ Wo  worth,  wo  worth  ye,  my  merry-men  all, 

You  never  were  born  for  good ; 

Why  did  you  not  offer  to  stay  my  hand 

* When  you  saw  me  wax  so  wood  ? 

For  I have  slain  the  ae  fairest  knight 
That  ever  rode  on  a steed  ; 

So  have  I slain  the  fairest  ladye 
That  ever  wore  woman’s  weed.” 

The  reproach  of  Lord  Barnard  was  not  without  reason.  His 
merry-men,  as  we  have  seen,  had  sung  and  whistled,  and  even 
shouted,  as  they  approached  Bucklesford-biiry,  with  tlie  evi- 
dent intention  of  warning  their  lady  of  her  husband’s  coming  ; 
and  that  they  stood  idly  by  and  allowed  him  in  a moment  of 
just  indignation  to  deprive  her,  however  wanton  and  shameless, 
of  life,  must  surprise  every  one  as  much  as  it  incensed  their 
lord.  When  he  saw  no  better  might  be.  Lord  Barnard  gave 
directions  for  the  immediate  burial  of  the  unfortunate  pair  : — 

‘‘  A grave,  a grave,  Lord  Barnard  cried, 

To  put  these  lovers  in  ; 

But  lay  my  ladye  o’  tlie  upper  hand, 

For  she  comes  of  the  better  kin,” 

The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray. 

From  this  domestic  tragedy  we  gladly  turn  to  * The  Friar  of 
Orders  Gray,'  a ballad  in  which  the  strain  is  more  polished 
and  the  termination  happier.  It  was  written  by  Bishop  Percy ; 
but  it  owes  some  of  its  charms  to  the  ballad  of  ‘ Tlie  Gentle 
Herdsman.'  This  latter  strain  commences  by  a pilgrim  in- 
quiring the  way  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham: 


“ I’lie  way,”  replied  the  Gentle  Herdsman,  to  whom  the  words 
were  spoken,  “ is  hard  to  win,  for  the  paths  are  crooked,  and 
the  distance  great.”— “ Were  the  distance  doubled  thrice,  and 
the  ways  ever  so  dangerous,”  answered  the  Pilgrim,  “ it  would 
not  be  enough  for  my  offence,  it  is  so  grievous.” — “ Thou  art 
young,  and  thy  face  is  fair  to  look  on,”  said  the  Herdsman ; 
“ surely  time  hath  not  yet  allowed  thee  leisure  to  commit  a 
sin  at  all  heinous?'* — I am  not  what  I seem,”  replied  the 
Pilgrim  ; “ I am  a woman;  I scorned  the  love  of  the  gentlest 
and  worthiest  youth  of  the  land;  he  pined  and  died  for  love  of 
me.  I have  put  on  this  pilgrim’s  iveed ; I fast  and  I pray, 
and  when  I have  relieved  my  burthened  heart  at  the  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  I will  seek  out  some  lonesome  place  and  die  for 
my  love,  since  my  love  died  for  me.  Now,  Gentle  Herdsman, 
ask  no  more,  but  show  me  tlie  way  to  Walsingham.” — “ Go 
thy  ways,”  replied  the  other;  “and  may  God  go  with  thee: 
turn  down  that  dale,  and  take  the  right-hand  path.  So  fare 
thee  well,  fair  Pilgrim.”  Tlie  ballad  of  Percy  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  second  pait  of  ‘The  Gentle  Herdsman.’  In  (his 
poem  Percy  has  embodied  many  of  tlie  snatches  of  old  songs 
and  legendary  rhymes  which  are  found  in  Sbakspere;  and 
he  has  done  this  with  surpassing  skill. 

“ It  was  a Friar  of  Orders  gray 

Walk’d  forth  to  tell  his  beads; 

And  he  met  with  a lady  fair, 

Clad  in  a pilgrim's  weeds. 

Now,  Christ  thee  save,  thou  reverend  friar, 

I pray  thee  tell  to  me 
If  ever  at  yon  holy  shrine 
My  true  love  thou  didst  see? 

And  how  should  I know  your  true  love 
From  manv  another  one  ? 

O by  his  coclkle-hat  and  staff, 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon.” 

There  were  other  marks,  however,  by  which  the  lady  remem- 
bered her  true  love;  he  was  handsome  and  young,  with  curling 
locks  of  a flaxen  colour,  and  eyes  bright  and  blue.  The  friar 
replied : — 

“ O lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone! 

Lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone! 

And  at  his  head  a grass-green  turf. 

And  at  his  feet  a stone. 

Within  these  holy  cloisters  long 
He  languish’d  and  he  died, 

Lamenting  of  a lady’s  love, 

And  plaining  of  her  pride. 

Tiiere  bore  him,  barefaced  on  his  bier, 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall, 

And  many  a tear  bedew’d  his  grave 
Within  yon  kirk-yard  wall.” 

Tliis  circumstantial  detail  about  death  and  burial  seemed 
almost  too  much  for  the  fair  inquirer.  She  broke  out ; — 

“ And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth, 

And  art  thou  dead  and  gone ; 

And  didst  thou  die  for  love  of  me? 

Break,  cruel  lieart  of  stone. 

O weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so, 

Some  ghostly  comfort  seek  ; 

Let  not  vain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart, 

No  tears  bedew  thy  cheek. 

0 do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar, 

My  sorrow  so  reprove. 

For  I have  lost  tlie  sweetest  youth 
That  e’er  won  lady’s  love.” 

The  friar  regarded  her  with  eyes  which  witnessed  for  the 
emotions  with  which  he  heard  these  mournful  confessions;  and 
when  she  proceeded  to  assure  him  tliat,  os  slie  had  only  desired 
to  live  for  the  sake  of  her  lover,  so  now  for  him  she  wished  to 
die, — the  friar  tried  to  soothe  her  with  sentiments  conveyed  in 
simple  and  affecting  imagery  : — 

“ Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more, 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain, 

For  violets  pluck'd  the  sweetest  showers 
Will  ne’er  make  grow  again. 
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Our  joys,  os  winged  dreams,  do  fly  j 
^Vlly  tlien  should  sorrow  last? 

Since  grief  hut  aggravates  tliy  loss, 

Grieve  not  for  wliat  is  past.” 

“ Tell  it  not  to  me,  holy  friar,"  said  the  lady,  “ that  grief 
but  aggravates  my  loss ; since  one  I so  dearly  loved  died  for 
my  sake,  is  it  not  meet  that  he  should  bp  mourned  for  in 
tears?” 

“ And  will  he  ne'er  come  again. 

Will  he  ne'er  come  again? 

Ah ! no,  he  ’a  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave. 

For  ever  to  remain. 

His  cheek  was  ruddier  than  the  rose. 

The  comeliest  youth  was  he! 

But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

Alas ! and  woe  is  me !” 

The  friar  on  tliis  changed  his  tone,  and  strove  to  persuade 
the  fair  mourner  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  in  anything 
of  this  world,  and  that  the  vows  of  man  were  as  fickle  as  the 
wind — as  changing  and  unsteady  ; — 

“ Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 

One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land. 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  false. 

And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy ; 

For  young  men  aye  were  fickle  found 
Since  summer  trees  were  leafy.” 

“ I pray  thee,  friar,”  said  the  young  lady,  “speak  not  so 
injuriously  of  my  true  love;  he  had  the  truest  of  all  hearts; 
he  was  all  truth.”  She  then  renewed  her  lamentations  : — 

“ And 'art  thou  dead,  thou  much-lov'd  youth. 

And  didst  thou  die  for  me? 

Then  farewell,  home ; for  evermore 
A pilgrim  will  I be. 

But  first  upon  my  true-love's  grave 
My  weary  limbs  I ’ll  lay. 

And  thrice  I *11  kiss  the  grass-green  turf 
That  wraps  his  breathless  clay.” 

Stay  awhile,”  thus  remonstrated  the  friar;  “remain  under 
the  shade  of  the  cloister-walls;  hear  ye  not  how  sharply  the  cold 
wind  comes  through  the  hawthorn  hedge;  and  feel  ye  not  the 
rain  beginning  to  fall  1” — 

“ O stay  me  not,  thou  holy  friar, 

O stay  me  not,  I pray ; 

No  drizzly  rain  that  falls  on  me 
Can  wash  my  fault  away.” 

The  friar  felt  now'  that  he  had  dissembled  long  enough ; he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  lady’s  arm,  staying  her  in  her  walk  to  the 
churchyard,  and  spoke  words  of  unlooked-for  consolation  : — 

“ Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again. 

And  dry  these  pearly  tears ; 

For  see,  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 
Thy  own  true  love  appears.” 

The  friar  proceeds  to  assign  reasons  for  the  religious  habit 
which  he  wears,  and  for  preferring  a sanctified  life  within  holy 
walls  to  the  occupation  of  the  grave  in  the  churchyard,  with  a 
turf  at  his  head  and  a stone  at  his  feet : — 

“ Here  forced  by  grief  and  hopeless  love. 

These  holy  weeds  1 sought; 

And  here,  amid  these  lonely  walls. 

To  end  my  days  I thought. 

But  haply,  for  my  year  of  grace 
Is  not  yet  jiass'd  away, 

M^bt  I still  hope  to  win  thy  love. 

No  longer  would  I stay.” 

The  lady  8 heart  was  loo  full  to  indulge  any  longer  in  ilis- 
sembling;  she  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  unezpired  year  of 
her  lovers  novicatc  and  resolved  to  bind  him  with  vows  of  a 
tenderer  kind  than  those  reejuired  for  the  cloister 

“ Now,  farewell  grief,  and  welcome  joy 
Once  more  unto  my  heart  • 

For  since  1 *vc  fouml  tlioe,  luVeJy  youUi 
We  never  more  shall  parl.’»  ’ 


Tliis  gentle  and  liappy  ending  is  in  tJietrue  sjiirit  of  chivalry 
and  love,  though  much  unlike  the  stern  and  tragic  conclusions 
ill  the  general  run  of  ballads. 

The  Spanish  Ladv's  Ix>ve. 

A west  of  England  tradition  says  that  the  ballad  of  < The 
Spanish  Lady’s  iMVt*  liad  its  origin  in  an  adventure  which  one 
of  the  Popham  family  had  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. In  the  storming  of  a city  the  lady  became  a captive: 
her  picture  ami  pearl  necklace  were  long  to  be  seen  at  Liltle- 
cot  in  Wilts,  the  seat  of  tlie  Pophams.  A Staffordshire  legend 
makes  the  same  claim  in  l>ehalf  of  Sir  Richard  I^vison  of 
Trentham,  a distinguished  naval  officer  in  the  days  of  the 
Armada,  and  who  was  at  the  attack  on  Cadiz;  but  this  legend 
has  neither  portrait  nor  necklace  to  support  it.  and  points  in 
vain  to  his  effigy  in  brass  in  Uie  church  of  WolverbampUm. 
The  ballad,  however,  may  tell  its  own  story : — 

“ M'ill  you  hear  of  a Spanish  Lady, 

How  she  woo’d  an  Englishman? 

Garments  gay,  as  rich  as  may  be, 

Deck’d  with  jewels  she  had  on. 

Of  a comely  countenance  and  grace  was  she, 

And  of  birth  and  parentage  of  high  degree.** 

Though  the  minstrel  refrains  from  saying  how  this  lady  hap- 
pened to  become  prisoner  to  the  English  knight,  be  fails  not  to 
inform  us  that  she  fell  in  love  with  him ; and  when  public 
orders  came  for  tlie  release,  without  ransom,  of  all  the  Spanish 
ladies  on  whom  the  chance  of  war  had  fallen,  she  alone  w as 
sorrowful,  and  desired  to  continue  in  a bondage  vbicb,  to  her 
heart,  was  pleasing : — 

“ <jallant  captain,  show  some  pity 
To  a lady  in  distress ; 

Leave  me  not  within  this  city, 

For  to  die  in  heaviness. 

,Thou  hast  set  this  present  day  mv  body  free, 

But  my  heart  in  prison  still  remains  with  thee.” 

Lady,**  replied  he,  “ how  const  thou  love  a man  who  is 
the  foe  of  thy  country  ? Thy  fair  words  throw  doubts  on  thy 
sincerity.**  » Oh!  no,**  she  said,  « I am  sincere 

‘‘  Blessed  be  the  time  and  season 

That  you  came  on  Spanish  ground  ; 

If  our  foes  you  may  be  termed! 

Gentle  foes  we  have  you  found. 

With  our  city  you  have  won  our  hearts  each  one; 

Then  to  your  country  bear  away  what  is  your  gwn.**  , 

“Refrain  from  tears,  I pray  you,  fair  one,”  said  the  Eng-  i 
lishman,  “and  think  no  more  of  me;  you  will  find  lovers,  j 
and  store  of  them : Spain  abounds  in  handsome  cavaliers.”  ' 
**  *1  hat  is  true,  replied  the  lady  ; “ but  the  Spaniards  are  a * 
fierce  and  jealous  people ; while  Englishmen  are  found  to  be  ] 
kind  by  the  whole  world:  so \ 

“ Leave  me  not  unto  a Spaniard,  ^ 

\ ou  alone  enjoy  my  heart ; • 

I am  lovely,  young,  and  tender,  i 

Love  is  likewise  my  desert. 

Still  to  serve  (hee  day  ami  night  my  mind  is  press’d ; 

Tlie  wife  of  every  Englishman  is  counted  blest.*’ 

“I  would  not  be  jiermitted,”  replied  the  soldier,  “to  take 
a lady  with  me  from  Spain;  it  is  forbidden  by  the  chiefs  of 
our  army  ; it  would  bring  disgrace  uj'k)!!  me : it  may  not  be 
done,”  “O!  it  can  be  done,  ami  that  easily,”  replied  the 
Indy.  “I  shall  change  my  dress,  and  go  with  you  in  the 
disguise  of  a iiage.”  As  she  said  this,  she  looked  anxiously 
in  Ins  face  : he  was  moved  ; he  knew  not  well  what  to  urge 
against  her  romantic  )wo}>osal ; he  trieil  poverh* : 

“ I have  ncilher  gold  nor  silver, 

To  maintain  thee  in  tliis  case; 

And  to  travel  is  great  charges. 

As  you  know,  in  every  place.” 

“ My  chains  and  jewels,  every  one  shall  he  thy  own, 

And  the  tive  hundred  pounds  in  gold  that  lies  unknown.” 
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“ Since  neither  tlie  fears  of  poverty  nor  of  land-travel  can 
daunt  thee,"  said  the  Englishman,  “ think  of  the  dangers  of 
the  sea : you  little  know  how  rough  the  passage  is.  Should 
a storm  arise,  what  would  become  of  you 9”  “Well  and 
truly  may  I say,”  was  her  answer,  “ that  the  sea  has  no  terrors 
for  one  ready  to  lay  down  her  life  for  love;"  and  a gleam  of 
hope  lightened  her  face  as  she  spoke.  It  would  have  spoiled 
a fine  ballad,  but  it  would  have  been  more  generous,  had  the 
knight  given  his  real  reason  for  refusal  at  the  outset : — 

“ Courteous  lady,  leave  this  fancy. 

Here  comes  all  that  makes  the  strife ; 

I in  England  have  already 
A sweet  woman  to  my  wife. 

I will  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  or  gain, 

Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain.” 

At  this  unlooked-for  downfall  of  all  her  hopes  the  fair 
Spaniard  neither  tore  her  hair,  nor  screamed,  nor  drummed 
on  lire  floor  with  her  morocco  slippers,  nor  raged,  nor  raved, 
nor  swooned,  nor  shed  a tear ; she  conducted  herself  in  a way 
as  delicate  as  it  was  high-souled  : — 

“ O ! how  happy  is  that  woman 
That  enjoys  so  true  a friend ! 

Many  happy  days  God  send  her; 

Of  my  suit  I make  an  end. 

On  my  knees  I pardon  crave  for  my  ofience, 

Which  did  in  love  and  true  affection  first  commence.” 

The  Englishman  was  silent,  but  he  could  not  well  be  un- 
moved at  this ; it  is  to  be  hoped  he  raised  her  from  the  ground 
while  she  continued  to  address  him  : — 

“ Commend  me  to  thy  lovely  lady. 

Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold  ; 

And  these  bracelets  for  a token, 

Grieving  that  I was  so  bold. 

All  my  jewels,  in  like  sort,  take  thou  with  thee. 

For  they  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for  me.” 

As  sbe  said  this  she  took  the  chain  of  gold  from  her  neck, 
unclasped  her  bracelets,  and,  laying  them  at  bis  feet,  said,  “ I 
will  give  my  body  to  a nunnery,  and  my  futnre  days  to 
prayer;  and  the  burthen  of  my  prayers  will  be  for  you  and 
your  beloved  lady  : — 

“ Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain, 

Farewell  too  my  heart's  content ; 

Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton. 

Though  to  thee  my  love  was  bent. 

Joy  and  prosperity  go  still  with  thee !” 

“ The  like  fall  ever  to  thy  share,  most  fair  ladie !” 

The  Nut-browx  Maid. 

If  the  ballad  of  ‘ The  Nut-brown  Maid  ’ has  a happier 
conclusion  than  ‘ The  Spanish  Lady,’  it  offends  our  feelings 
more  sensibly  during  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  Prior 
says  the  poem  is  300  years  old : it  is  that,  at  least,  now : we 
know  of  no  copy  older  than  the  one  in  Arnold's  ‘ Chronicle,’ 
printed  about  the  year  1520'.  But  if  no  antiquarian  has 
hitherto  settled  its  age,  it  is  as  certain  that  no  family  legend 
lays  claim  to  ‘ The  Nut-brown  Maid ; ’ no  tradition  has 
localised  the  ballad;  and  no  poet  has  been  named  as  its 
author.  The  hero  of  the  tale  says  he  is  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  we  must  take  his  word  for  it. 

The  minstrel  begins  by  saying  that  woman's  inconstancy  is 
the  common  complaint  of  men  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
nobleness  of  her  nature  and  her  warmth  and  fidelity  of  attach- 
ment : to  show  that  she  loves  as  strongly  as  she  loves  truly,  he 
instances  * The  Nut-brown  Maid,’ and  opens  the  scene  by  a 
moonlight  interview  with  her  lover,  who  comes  with  a feigned 
tale  of  sorrow  and  disaster  to  prove  her  constancy.  He  states 
his  case  clearly  ; — 

“ It  standeth  so,  a deed  is  do. 

Whereof  great  harm  shall  grow  ; 

My  destiny  is  for  to  die 

A shameful  death,  1 trow, — 


Or  else  to  flee, — the  one  must  be. 

None  other  way  I know  ; 

But  to  withdraw,  as  an  outlaw, 

And  take  me  to  my  bow. 

Wherefore,  adieu,  my  own  heart  true ! 

None  other  rede  I can ; 

For  I must  to  the  greenwood  go, 

Alone,  a banish'd  man.” 

“ Ah!”  replied  the  Nut-brown  Maid,  “what  is  human  joy? 
It  is  as  changeable  as  yon  moon ; no  sooner  light  than  it  is 
dark.  But  let  Fortune  change  as  she  will,  I shall  not  falter : 
we  part  not  thus.”  “ It  is  all  in  vain,”  said  her  lover ; “ I 
must  go  where  woman  will  prove  too  tender  a comrade.”  This 
does  not  alarm  her : — 

“ Now  sith  that  ye  have  show’d  to  me 
The  secret  of  your  mind  ; 

I shall  be  plain  to  you  again. 

Like  as  ye  sliall  me  find. 

Sith  it  is  so  that  ye  will  go, 

I will  not  stay  behind  ; 

Shall  never  be  said  the  Nut-brown  Maid 
Was  to  her  love  unkind. 

Make  you  ready,  for  so  am  I, 

Although  it  were  anon ; 

For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
1 love  but  you  alone.” 

“ Take  good  heed,”  said  he,  “ lest  people  should  not  call 
this  love,  but  wantonness.  Rather  than  your  purity  should  be 
suspected,  I would  go  alone  to  the  wild  wood,  and  live  as  I best 
may.” 

“ Though  it  be  sung  by  old  and  young 
That  I should  be  to  blame. 

Theirs  be  the  charge  that  speak  so  large 
In  hurling  of  my  name. 

For  I will  prove  tliat  faithful  love. 

It  is  devoid  of  shame ; 

In  your  distress  and  heaviness 
To  part  with  you  the  same. 

And  sure  all  tho’  tliat  do  not  so. 

True  lovers  are  tliey  none  ; 

For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I love  but  you  alone.” 

“ Alas  I”  said  the  lover,  “ you  know  not  what  you  offer : ba- 
nishment is  a sad  destiny : the  savage  woods  have  no  painted 
ceilings,  neither  are  holland  sheets  in  their  bowers.  What  is 
the  comfort  of  wild  fruits  and  cold  water,  to  one  accustomed 
to  spiced  meats  and  choice  wine?  Besides,  you  will  have  to 
bend  a bow,  learn  to  live  under  the  greenwood  tree,  and  be  in 
continual  terror  of  wild  animals  and  wilder  men.”  A faithful 
heart  is  not  easily  daunted  : she  replies — 

“ ’Mong  the  wild  deer,  such  an  archere 
As  men  say  that  ye  be. 

We  may  not  fail  of  good  vitail 
Where  is  so  great  plentie. 

And  water  clere  of  the  rivere 
Shall  be  full  sweet  to  me ; 

With  which  right  hele  I shall  right  wele 
Endure,  as  ye  shall  see. 

And  ere  we  go,  a bed  or  two 
I can  provide  anon ; 

For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I love  but  you  alone.” 

“ That  is  not  all,  nor  yet  the  worst, ’’.answered  he;  “you 
must  cut  these  fine  tresses  close  by  your  ears,  your  rich  kirlle 
close  by  the  knee : you  must  bear  my  bow  and  carry  my  ar- 
rows, ay,  and  be  ready  at  once  to  go  to  the  greenwood  with  one 
for  whose  head  much  gold  is  ofl'ered.” — “ 1 am  ready,”  she 
said ; “ but  O ! my  mother,  I fear  for  you : what  will  you 
think  of  her  whom  you  nursed  so  tenderly ! But  daylight  is 
at  hand  ; you  will  be  discoifered  ; so  let  us  fly.” — “ Nay, nay,” 
thus  he  interposed  ; “ you  are,  I fear,  a light-o’-love;  soon  hot, 
soon  cold : as  ye  have  said  to  me,  so  would  ye,  I dread,  offer 
to  others.” 
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If  ye  fake  lired,  it  is  no  need 
Such  words  fo  say  to  me, 

For  oft  ye  pray’d,  and  long  assay’d. 

Or  I you  loved  perdie. 

And  though  that  I of  ancestry 
• A baron’s  dauglitcr  be, 

Vet  have  you  proved  how  I have  loved 
A squire  of  low  degree. 

And  ever  shall  what  so  befal, 

To  die  therefore  anon ; 

For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I love  but  you  alone.” 

He  replies  with  tlie  greatest  composure  to  these  touching 
words,  in  which  she  asserts  her  love  and  faith  : — 


A baron’s  child  to  be  beguil’d  ! 

It  were  a cursed  deed — 

To  be  fellawe  with  an  outlaw! 

Almighty  God  forbid! 

Yet  better  were  the  poore  squire 
Alone  to  forest  yede, 

Than  ye  should  say,  another  day,  - 
That  by  my  cursed  deed 
Ye  were  betray’d  : wherefore,  good  maid. 

The  best  rede  that  I can 
Is  that  I to  the  greenwood  go 
Alone,  a banish’d  man.’’ 

" For  whatever  befals  me,”  replied  the  maid,  “ I shall  not 
upbraid  you  ; but  if  you  go  and  leave  me  behind,  then  truly 
may  I look  upon  myself  as  forsaken  and  betrayed.  If  you  are 
so  unkind,  I have  nothing  left  to  do  but  lie  down  and  die 
on  the  spot  where  you  leave  me.”  The  lover  now  changes  his 
system  of  persuasion,  and  assigns  reasons  for  her  remaining  at 
home,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  for  any  lady  of  our 
days : — 

“ If  that  ye  went,  ye  should  repent, 

For  in  the  forest  now 
I have  purvey’d  me  of  a maid 
Whom  I love  more  than  you  ; 

One  far  more  fair  than  ever  ye  were, 

I dare  it  well  avow  5 
And  of  you  both,  each  should  be  wroth 
With  other,  as  I trow ; 

It  were  mine  ease  to  live  in  peace, 

So  will  I if  1 can ; 

herefore  I to  the  wood  will  go 

Alone,  a banish’d  man.” 


Now,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  poets,  save  Prior  and  the  writer 
of  this  ballad,  that  no  lady  who  respected  her  own  character, 
who  had  any  sense  of  true  delicacy,  or  inherited  that  honest 
pride  which,  like  a divinity,  keeps  women  from  folly,  would 
have  listened  for  a moment  to  an  insult  such  as  this.  The 
Niit-hrown  Maid,  instead  of  resenting  his  perfidy  and  turning 
from  him  with  scorn  and  loathing,  humbly  offer.,  to  go  halves 
with  this  lady  of  the  greenwood,  and  be  kind  and  courteous. 


**  Tliough  in  the  wood  I understood 
Ye  had  a paramour, 

All  this  may  nought  remove  my  thought 
But  that  I will  be  your : 

And  she  shall  find  me  soft,  and  kind, 

And  courteous  every  hour, 

Glad  to  fulfil  all  that  she  will 
Command  me  to  my  power. 

Forbad  ye,  lo!  an  hundred  mo 
Of  them.  I would  make  one  ; 

For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I love  but  you  alone.’’ 

Tlie  lover  had  now  proved  to  the  ultemiost  the  fiiifh  and  nffoc 
tion  0 t le  maid.  His  proud  birth,  which  he  had  hithert 
kept  concealed,  and  hi,  high  and  honourable  intention,  di, 
guised  111  hi,  Simulafed  .ale  of  poverty  and  banishment,  wer 
now  to  be  to  d ; and  be  tell,  them  with  a brevity  unco^moi 

fo  llic  rest  of  the  composition  ; ^ 

“ J we  thee  prove 

hailliful,  kind,  and  true- 

Of  maid  and  wife,  in  all  my  life 
Tlie  best  that  I ever  knew.  ’ 


He  merry  and  gloil,  l.ie  no  more  sad. 

The  case  is  changed  iiewe ; 

For  it  were  rutli,  Una  for  your  truUi 
Vc  should  have  cause  lo  rue. 

Be  not  dismay’d,  whatever  1 said 
To  you  when  1 began ; 

I will  not  lo  the  greenwood  go, 

I am  no  banisli’d  man.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  the  maid,  an  unbeliever  in  her  turn, 
“ were  I sure  these  words  were  true,  1 would  be  happier  thau 
a queen : but  men  have  recourse  to  many  wiles  when  they  de- 
sire to  break  their  promises  and  vows:  if  that  he  so,  then  my 
situation  18  worse  than  it  would  have  been  with  my  love  in  Uie 
greenwood,  and  I am  hut  Uie  more  wretched.”  He  intemipted 
her : — 

“ Vc  shall  not  need  no  more  to  dread, 

I will  not  disparage 
You.  God  defend,  sith  ye  descend 
Of  so  great  lineage. 

Now  understand,  fo  Westmoreland, 

Which  is  mine  heritage, 

I will  you  bring,  and  with  a ring. 

By  way  of  marriage, 

I will  you  take  and  lady  make 
As  shortly  as  I can  : 

Thus  have  you  won  an  earl’s  son, 

And  not  a banish’d  man.” 

“ Now,’’  said  the  minstrel,  as  he  concluded  his  strain,  “ have 
I not  proved  by  examjile  that  women  in  love  are  meek,  kind, 
and  constant  ? l.et  us  tiierefore  no  longer  accuse  them  of  being 
variable,  but  love  them  and  esteem  them.  And  since  we  de- 
sire that  women  should  he  meek  and  obedient,  let  us  remem- 
ber our  own  duty,  and  obey  God  and  keep  his  commandments.” 

William  of  Clocdeslie. 

‘ William  of  Cloudeslie  ’ is  a ballad  of  rustic  chivalry,  and 
relates  the  adventures  of  three  noted  archera  and  outlaws' who 
dwelt  of  old  in  Englewood  iii  Cumberland,  defying  the  king, 
and  shooting  and  eating  liis  deer.  They  were"  men  of  great 
resolution,  great  bravery,  and  unequalled,  save  by  Robin  Hood 
with  whom  they  had  contended,  at  the  bow.  They  had  high 
feelings  too,  were  quite  unacquainted  with  fear,  and  not  unaided 
by  the  light  of  letters;  for  the  full  success  of  one  of  their 
sternest  adventures  is  made  to  depend  on  their  ability  to  write 
and  read. 

The  exploits  of  Adam  Bell,  Clym-o’-the  Cleugh,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Cloudeslie,  are  often  alluded  lo  in  our  old  dramas  • 
and  in  our  own  days  Sir  Waller  Scott  has  borrowed  and  worked 
upon  some  of  the  chief  incidents.-  The  ballad  is  alike  popular 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  spring. 

“ It  is  merry,’’  says  the  minstrel,  “ to  live  in  the  forest  when 
the  leaves  are  green  and  the  deer  abundant;  for  then  a strong 
bow,  a long  arrow,  and  a skilful  hand,  furnish  a plentiful 
fable.  Of  this  tlie  three  yeomen  of  Englewood  were  well 
aware. 

“ And  one  of  them  was  Adam  Bell, 

The  other  Clym-o'-the-Cleugh  ; 

The  third  was  William  of  Cloudeslie, 

An  arclier  good  enough.*’ 

Tltey  had  been  outlawed  for  killing  the  royal  deer;  two  were 
single  men,  but  Cloudeslie  was  matrie<i,  and  his  wife  Alice 
and  his  three  children  lived  in  Carlisle,  a place  of  strength, 
with  high  walls  and  a strong  castle.  Now  the  green  leaves,  the 
clear  streams,  and  the  choicest  deer,  couM  not  hinder  the  heart 
of  poor  Cloudeslie  from  wandering  to  his  homf,  and  he  resolved 
contrary  to  (he  advice  of  his  comrades,  to  visit  his  own  fire- 
side. 

He  took  his  leave  of  his  brethren  two 
And  to  Carlisle  is  he  gone 

And  ihere  he  knock’d  at  his  own  window 
Shortly  and  anone. 
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■\Vhere  be  you,  fair  Alice,  be  said, 

My  wife  and  children  three? 

O quickly  let  in  thine  own  husband, 

William  of  Cloudeslie. 

Alas,  then!  said  the  fair  Alice, 

Ami  sighed  wondrous  sore; 

This  place  hath  been  beset  for  you 
This  full  half-year  and  more." 

**  Since  I am  come,”  replied  the  outlaw,  “ I wish  I could 
get  in,  and  when  in,  get  some  meat  and  drink,  for  I come  to  be 
merry.*’  Alice  undid  the  door,  placed  meat  and  drink  before 
him,  and  was  happy,  for  she  loved  him  as  she  loved  her  life. 
These  sentiments  were  not  shared  by  an  old  cripple  woman  who 
lay  in  a corner,  and  overheard  what  passed.  She  forgot  that 
she  had  been  kept  there  seven  years  from  charity,  and  coveted 
the  gold  which  tlie  capture  of  her  benefactor  would  bring.  Slie 
was  an  impostor  as  well  as  mendicant : — 

“ Up  she  rose,  and  away  slie  goes. 

Evil  may  she  speed  therefore ; 

For  she  had  set  no  foot  on  the  ground 
For  seven  years  arid  more. 

She  went  unto  tlie  justice-hall 
As  fast  as  she  could  hie  : 

This  night,  she  said,  is  come  to  Carlisle 
William  of  Cloudeslie.” 

Tlie  justice  rose  rejoicing.  “ Dame,”  said  he,  **  thou  shalt 
not  have  thy  labour  for  nought,”  and,  bestowing  on  her  “ a 
gown  of  scarlet  and  grain,*’  he  summoned  his  men,  and,  sur- 
rounding the  house  of  the  outlaw,  proceeded  to  force  his  way 
in.  Cloudeslie  heard  the  heavy  tread  of  armed  men  in  the 
street,  and  Alice,  looking  from  a wicket,  perceived  the  sheriff 
with  his  band.  “ Go  into  my  chamber,  my  husband,*'  she 
cried,  “ for  there  thou  wilt  be  surest.”  Now  the  chamber  of 
his  wife  was  a strong  room,  and,  with  his  sword  and  bow  and 
his  three  children,  he  took  refuge  there,  while  Alice  with  a pole- 
axe in  her  hand  kept  the  door,  and  exclaimed,  “ The  first  who 
comes  shall  die.” 

Cloudeslie  bent  a right  good  bow 
That  was  of  a trusty  tree, 

And  smote  the  justice  upon  the  breast. 

But  his  arrow  burst  in  three, 

A curse  on  his  heart,  said  William  then. 

This  day  thy  coat  did  on  ; 

For  had  it  been  no  better  than  mine. 

It  had  gone  near  thy  bone.” 

“ Yield  thee,  Cloudeslie,”  exclaimed  the  justice,  glad  of  his 
escape,  ‘‘and  yield  also  thy  bow  and  thy  arrows.”  “A  curse 
on  the  heart  of  him,”  said  the  outlaw’s  heroic  wife,  “ that  gives 
my  husband  such  counsel.’* 

“ Set  fire  to  the  house,  said  the  sheriff, 

Sith  it  may  no  better  be, 

And  burn  we  therein  William,  he  said. 

With  his  wife  and  children  three.” 

The  sheriff's  men  set  fire  to  the  house;  the  heart  of  Alice 
failed  when  she  thought  on  her  children.  “ Alas !”  she  said, 
“ and  must  we  all  perish  ?”  Cloudeslie  opened  a back  window, 
lowered  his  wife  and  children  into  the  street,  and  tlien  said  to 
his  enemies,  “ You  have  now  got  all  my  treasure ; for  Christ’s 
love,  do  them  no  harm ; work  all  your  vengeance  on  me.” 
Having  said  this,  he  continued  to  discharge  his  arrows,  till  the 
rising  fire  bunied  his  bow-string  : then,  with  a sword  in  one 
hand,  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  leaped  into  the  street,  and 
few  lived  who  withstood  him. 

“ There  might  no  man  abide  his  strokes, 

So  fiercely  on  them  he  ran ; 

But  they  threw  windows  and  doors  on  him, 

And  took  that  good  yeoman.” 

“ Now,”  cried  the  sheriff,  “ Cloudeslie,  thou  shalt  be 
hanged  at  last.  Shut  the  gates  of  Carlisle,  and  see  that  no 
man  enter : then  make  a pair  of  new  gallows,  and  let  me  see 
if  Clym-o*-the-Cleugh,  or  Adam  Bell,  or  even  the  devil  him- 
self, who  has  cared  for  thee  so  long,  shall  take  thee  out  of  my 


hand.’*  Now  it  happened  that  a little  boy,  who  kept  the 
town’s  swine,  saw  the  gallows  erected,  and  inquired  who  it  was 
for.  “ For  a good  yeoman/*  replied  a sympathizing  Cumbrian, 

" called  William  of  Cloudeslie.*’  “ I shall  away/*  muttered 
the  boy,  and  began  to  run  as  he  spoke — “ I shall  away  and 
tell  this  to  Adam  Bell  and  Clym-o'-the-Gleugh,  and  hear  what 
they  say  to  it,”  He  found  those  bold  outlaws  pursuing  their 
calling 

“ Alas,  then  I cried  the  swineherd  boy, 

Ye  tarry  here  all  too  long ; 

Cloudeslie  is  ta’en  and  doom’d  to  death, 

And  ready  for  to  hong. 

Alas,  then ! said  good  Adam  Bell, 

That  ever  we  saw  this  day  j 
Cloudeslie  had  better  have  tarried  with  us. 

As  often  we  did  him  pray. 

He  might  have  dwelt  in  the  green  forest, 

Under  the  shadows  green, 

And  have  kept  both  him  and  us  at  rest, 

Out  of  all  trouble  and  teen.’* 

As  lie  said  this  he  bent  his  bow,  slew  a fat  buck,  and  added, 
**  There,  child,  take  that  for  thy  dinner,  but  bring  me  mine 
arrow,  for  ere  long  I shall  need  it.  We  go  to  redeem  Clou- 
deslic,  or  die  in  the  attempt.”  When  they  reached  Car- 
lisle they  found  the  gates  shut,  and  a resolute  porter  within 

“ Up  then  bespake  him  Clym-o’-the  Cleugh, 

A wile  through  will  us  bring: 

Let  us  say  we  be  two  messengers 
Straight  come  now  from  our  king. 

Said  Adam,  I have  a letter  written, 

So  let  us  wisely  worke  : 

We  will  say  we  have  the  king’s  own  seal ; 

The  porter  I hold  no  clerke.” 

They  went  boldly  up,  and  beat  loudly  on  the  gates,  at 
which  tlie  porter  marvelled,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Who  are  you 
that  make  all  this  din?”  “ We  be  messengers  from  our  king/' 
said  Clym-o’-the-Cleugh,  in  a tone  of  authority.  “ False 
porter!”  exclaimed  Adam  Bell;  “here  is  the  royal  letter  : 
let  us  pass  on  to  the  sheriff,  that  we  may  the  sooner  return  to 
our  king  — 

“ Here  cometh  none  in,  said  the  porter, 

By  him  that  died  on  tree, 

Till  a false  thief  be  hanged  high. 

Call’d  William  of  Cloudeslie. 

Then  up  and  spake  he  Clym-o’-tlie-Cleugb, 

And  swore  by  Mary  free, 

If  thou  keep  us  a moment  more  without. 

Like  a thief  bang'd  shalt  thou  be.” 

The  porter  undid  the  gates,  and  as  he  bowed,  hat  in  hand, 
to  the  imaginary  seal  of  the  king,  they  wrung  his  head  about, 
tossed  him  into  a hole,  seized  on  his  keys,  and  spake  merrily 
“ Now  I am  the  ])orter,  said  Adam  Bell, 

See,  Clym,  the  keys  are  here; 

The  one  worst  porter  to  merry  Carlisle 
They  have  had  this  hundred  year. 

Then  they  bent  there  their  good  yew -bows. 

And  look’d  their  strings  were  sound, 

And  the  market-place  of  merry  Carlisle 
They  beset  in  that  stouud.” 

There  they  saw  the  gallows  prepared,  the  justice  with  his 
“ quest  of  squires”  who  had  condemned  their  comrade,  with 
Cloudeslie  himself  on  a hurdle,  bound  liand  and  foot,  a rope 
round  his  neck,  while  over  him  the  shadow  of  the  tall  gibbet 
fell.  He  looked  up  and  he  looked  around,  but  saw  no  com- 
fort near;  yet  bis  soul  was  undaunted  and  free : — 

“ The  justice  call’d  to  him  a lad  : 

Cloudeslie's  clothes  shalt  have  ; 

So  take  the  measure  of  yond  yeoman. 

That  thou  mayest  make  his  grave. 

I have  seen  as  great  marvel,  said  Cloudeslie, 

As  between  this  and  prime, 

That  he  who  maketh  a grave  for  mo 
May  lie  himself  therein.” 
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Tins  augury  was  soon  to  be  fulfilled.  Two  arrows  from 
tlie  bows  of  Adam  Bell  and  Clym-o’-tbe-Cleugh  settled  all 
earthly  accounts  with  both  sheritV  and  justice ; tho  citizens 
fled  in  terror ; while  Cloudeslie,  on  his  bonds  being  cut, 
wrung  by  main  force  a poleaxe  from  tho  hands  of  one  of  his 
guards,  and  spared  none  who  stood  in  his  way.  “ These 
three,”  says  the  old  ballad-maker,  “ fought  like  hardy  men 
and  bold  : many  a gallant  soldier  they  overcame,  and  moist- 
ened the  feathers  of  their  shafts  in  many  a gallant  heart 

“ Then  was  the  out-borne  of  Carlisle  blown, 

The  bells  backward  did  ring. 

And  many  a mother  there  cried  Alas ! 

And  wives  their  hands  did  wring. 

Tiien  came  the  mayor  arm’d,  all  in  haste. 

With  a poleaxe  in  his  hand. 

And  many  a strong  man  with  him  was. 

There  in  that  stoure  to  stand.” 

All  opposition  was  in  vain:  though  the  mayor  fought 
stiffly,  and  cried,  as  with  his  axe  he  clave  Cloudeslie’s  buck- 
ler, “ Keep  fast  the  gates  there ; we  shall  have  them,’’  he  was 
overmastered;  the  wicket  was  gained;  the  three  gallant  out- 
laws passed  forth  unhurt;  and  Adam  Bell,  locking  the  postern, 
etclaimed : — 

« liave  here  your  keys  now,  niayor  of  Carlisle, 

Mine  onice  I here  forsake ; 

And  if  ye  go  by  my  counsel, 

A new  porter  ye  will  make. 

He  threw  the  keys  then  at  their  heads. 

And  bade  them  well  to  thrive. 

And  all  that  letteth  a good  yeoman 
To  come  and  comfort  his  wife." 

When  William  of  Cloudeslie  and  his  comrades  arrived  at 
their  haunts  in  Englewood,  they  found  Alice  weeping  with  her 
children.  The  meeting  was  rapturous.  “Now,”  said  she, 

“ my  heart  is  free  from  woe,  since  thou  art  safe.”  “ Dame,” 
replied  Cloudeslie,  “forget  not  in  thy  joy  to  thank  my  two 
brethren.”  “ How  you  talk!”  said  Adam  Bell,  who  loved  not 
to  hear  evert  of  his  best  deeds ; » the  meat  on  which  we  must 
all  sup  is  yet  running  afoot.”  The  supper  ran  not  long  afoot. 
But  as  they  sat  feasting  under  the  forest-tree,  Cloudeslie  sud- 
denly started  up : “We  have  done  a bold  deed  and  a brave 
one,”  he  said ; “ yet  we  are  not  sure  the  king  will  accept  the 
slaughter  of  a sherill  and  a justice,  and  a score  or  two  of  citizens, 
as  good  service.  Let  us  hurry  to  London,  and  obtain  our  par- 
dons before  the  tale  of  our  exploits  is  related  by  uiikinder  lips 
than  our  own.”  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Tliey  hastened  to 
court,  knelt  before  the  king,  told  their  names,  and  sued  for  par- 
don. “ Ye  be  false  tliieves,"  said  the  king,  “ and  I vow  to 
God  ye  shall  be  all  hanged.”  Cloudeslie  arose  and  said, 

“ My  liege,  we  came  to  you  freely ; all  we  ask  is  to  pass  freely 
—pass  with  our  bows  in  our  hands  out  of  London ; and  should 
you  live  a hundred  years,  we  will  ask  no  further  grace.”  “ You 
speak  boldly,”  said  the  king  : “ And  I think,”  said  the  queen, 

“ Cloudeslie  speaks  well.  Your  majesty  jiromised  me  the  first 
boon  I should  ask— I ask  it  noW— the  lives  of  these  three  yeo- 
men. What  gallant  guardsmen  they  would  make !”  “ It  is 

granted,  madam,”  replied  the  monarch.  “You  might  have 
had  towers  and  towns  for  the  asking,  and  all  you  have  desired 
is  the  lives  of  three  north-country  thieves.  Go  wash,  fel- 
lows, and  dine— I admit  you  into  my  guard— you  are  freely 
pardoned.”  This  was  spoken  in  good  lime,  for  it  was  hardly 
uttered  till  tidings  came  of  tho  death  of  the  sheriir  and  the 
justice,  and  the  slaughter  of  many  good  citizens,  and  his  ma- 
jesty discovered  that  he  had  not  only  imrdoned,  but  admitted 
into  Ins  body-guard,  three  outlaws— 

‘ Alas,  for  ruth  ! then  said  our  King  : 

>8  wondrous  sore  ; 

I Ikiu  liefer  than  a tlmnsand  pounds 
I had  known  of  this  before  j 
For  I have  granted  them  grace 
And  that  forthiiikelh  me:  ’ 

But  had  I known  all  this  before 
Tlicy  hud  been  hnng’d  all  three. 


1 he  King  he  open’d  tlie  letter  anon. 

Himself  be  read  it  tlirough. 

And  found  how  these  outlaws  had  slain 
Three  hundred  men  and  mo. 

First  tlie  justice,  and  the  sheriff. 

And  the  mayor  of  Carlisle  town  ; 

Of  all  the  constables  and  catchpoles 
Alive  were  ‘scant’  leA  one  : 

The  bailiffs  and  the  Ireadles  botli, 

And  the  sergeants  of  the  law, 

And  forty  fosters  of  the  fee. 

These  outlaws  liad  yslaw  : 

And  broke  his  parks  and  slain  his  deer ; 

Of  all  they  chose  the  best : ' 

So  jierilous  outlaws  as  they  were 
W alk  d not  by  east  or  by  west. 

When  the  King  bis  letter  bad  read. 

In  his  heart  he  sighed  sore : 

•Take  up  the  tables  anon  he  bad. 

For  I may  eat  no  more.’’ 

The  King  then  appointed  a shooting-match,  in  which  failure 
of  success  against  his  archers  was  to  be  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  outlaws. 

“The  King’s  bowmen  busk  them  belwe, 

And  the  Queen’s  archers  j 
So  did  these  three  wyte  yeomen ; 

"With  them  they  thought  to  go. 

There  twice  or  thrice  they  shot  about 
For  to  assay  tlieir  hand ; 

There  was  no  shot  these  yeomen  shot 
That  any  prycke  might  stand. 

Then  spoke  William  of  Cloudesl6  ; 

By  him  that  for  me  died, 

I hold  him  never  no  good  archer 
That  shootetli  at  butts  so  wide. 

At  what  a butt  now  would  ye  shoot  ? 

I pray  thee  tell  to  me. 

At  such  a butt,  sir,  he  said, 

As  men  use  in  my  country. 

William  went  into  a field. 

And  with  him  his  two  brethren : 

There  they  sat  up  two  hazel  rods 
Twenty  score  paces  between. 

I hold  him  an  archer,  said  Clondeslie, 

That  yonder  wand  cleavelh  in  two. 

Here  is  none  such,  said  the  King, 

Nor  no  man  can  so  do. 

I shall  assay,  sir,  said  Cloudeslie, 

Or  that  1 farther  go. 

Cloudeslie  witli  a bearing  arrow 
Clave  the  wand  in  two. 

Thou  art  the  best  archer,  then  said  tiie  King, 
Forsothe  that  ever  I see. 

And  yet  for  your  love,  said  William, 

1 will  do  more  mastery.” 

V,  e have  then  the  story  of  cleaving  au  apple  on  a child’s 
liead.  This  is  a tradition  frequently  repealed,  and  the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  recur  to  the  instance  of  William  Tell :— 

“ I have  a son  is  seven  year  old, 

He  is  to  me  full  dear; 

I will  him  tic  to  a stake; 

All  shall  see  that  be  here; 

And  lay  an  apple  upon  his  bead, 

And  go  six  score  pares  him  fro, 

And  I myself  with  a hroad  arrow 
Shall  cleave  the  apple  in  two. 

Now  haste  then,  said  the  King, 

By  him  that  died  on  a tree ; 

But  if  (hou  do  not  as  thou  hast  said 
Hanged  slmlt  thou  be. 

And  Ihou  touch  his  bead  or  gown 
In  sight  that  men  may  sec 
By  all  the  saints  that  be  in  heaven, 

I shall  hang  you  all  three. 
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That  I have  promiseil,  said  William, 

That  I will  never  forsake. 

And  there  even  before  the  King 
In  the  earth  he  drove  a stake, 

And  bound  thereto  his  eldest  son. 

And  bad  him  stand  still  thereat, 

And  turned  child's  face  him  fro. 

Because  he  should  not  start. 

An  apple  upon  his  head  he  set. 

And  then  his  bow  he  bent : 

Six  score  paces  they  were  meten. 

And  thither  Cloudeslie  went. 

There  he  drew  out  a fair  broad  arrow. 

His  bow  was  great  and  long; 

He  set  that  arrow  in  his  bow. 

That  was  both  stift’and  strong. 

He  pray’d  the  people  that  were  there. 

That  they  all  stdl  wold  stand, 

For  he  that  shooteth  for  such  a wager 
Behoveth  a steadfast  hand. 

Much  people  pray’d  for  Cloudeslie, 

That  his  life  saved  might  be, 

And  when  he  made  him  ready  to  shoot 
There  was  many  weeping  eye. 

But  Cloudeslie  cleft  the  apple  in  two. 

His  sonne  he  did  not  nee. 

Over  Gods  forbode,  said  the  King, 

That  tliou  should  shoot  at  me.” 

The  king  is  again  reconciled  to  himself  for  having  pardoned 
them,  and  promises  Cloudeslie  “eighteen-pence  a-day,’|  to 
which  the  queen  adds  “ thirteen-pence.”  His  two  companions 
are  made  yeomen  of  the  queen’s  chamber ; his  son,  “ tender  of 
age,”  promoted  to  a place  in  the  king’s  cellar,  and  his  wife  to 
be 

‘‘  chief  gentlewoman 
To  govern  tlie  nursery,”^ 

by  the  queen.  The  ballad  concludes  by  informing  us  that 
“ they  dwelled  with  the  king,  and  died  good  men  all  three. 

“ Thus  endeth  the  lives  of  these  good  yeomen ; 

God  send  them  eternal  bliss; 

And  all  that  with  an  hand-bow  shooteth 
That  of  heaven  may  never  miss.  Amen.” 

Robin  Goodpellow. 

Robin  Goodfellow,  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  invisible  world, 
cared  for  no  sheriff’s  power,  and  sued  for  no  king  s grace,  yet 
he  had  to  answer  for  more  lawless  deeds  than  all  the  outlaws  of 
England.  To  his  love  of  merriment  all  the  laughable  dis- 
tresses of  man  and  woman  were  attributed;  and  to  his  love  of 
mischief  all  the  evil  for  which  no  mortal  author  could  be  found 
was  at  once  set  down  : the  loiterer  on  an  errand  of  mercy  ; tlie 
slothful  in  household  labours  ; the  wife  who  forgot  her  duty  to 
her  husband ; the  husband  who  mistook  his  neighbour’s  bed 
for  his  own;  the  shepherd  negligent  of  his  flock;  the  plough- 
man cruel  to  his  horses ; or  the  dairy-maid  who  neglected  her 
cows  or  her  chum,  were  all  alike  amenable  to  the  laws  of  this 
domestic  deity  ; and  their  punishment,  sometimes  severe  and 
always  ludicrous,  took  place  in  the  sight  of  all.  Yet,  though 
Robin  was  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere,  he  was  always  in- 
visible. Milton,  it  is  imagined,  had  once  a glimpse  of  him, 
when  he— 

“ stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney  length. 

Bask’d  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ;” 
and  some  of  our  northern  peasants  assert  that  they  have  seen, 
when  ten  men’s  tasks  were  invisibly  wrought,  a hairy  hand,  an 
unearthly  head,  and  heard  a portentous  laugh,  which  either 
belonged  to  the  Brownie,  or  to  no  else.  As  he  has  never  sat  to 
any  one  for  his  portrait,  we  must  turn  to  his  actions ; and  of 
these  no  one  has  given  so  good  an  account  as  himself,  in  the 
ballad  which  bears  his  name. 

This  strain  is  entitled,  in  the  old  black-letter  copies,  * The 
Merry  Pranks  of  Robin  Goodfellow.*  It  is  very  old,  and  the 
author  is  unknown.  It  begins  by  Robin,  in  imitation  of  other 
heroes,  claiming  a high  rank  for  the  chief  to  whom  he  jierforms 
the  i>art  of  prime  minister:  he  declares  he  is  sent  from  Fairy 


Land  by  King  Oberon,  to  work  his  will  and  execute  his  laws 
on  earth  ; and,  above  all,  to  make  sport  and  merriment.  For 
this  he  is  well  fitted:  he  moves  like  lightning;  nothing  escapes 
the  quickness  of  his  sight ; and  his  chief  delight  lies  in  mis- 
leading those  who  are  returning  home  from  graceless  visits  : — 
Sometimes  I meet  them  like  a man. 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a hound  ; 

And  to  a horse  I turn  me  can. 

To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round : 

But  ifJ;o  ride,  my  back  they  stride. 

More  swift  than  wind  away  I go ; 

O’er  hedge  and  lands,  through  pools  and  ponds, 

I whirry,  laughing  Hoj  ho,  ho ! ” 

“ Besides,”  continues  Robin,  “ when  latls  and  lasses  are 
merry  over  their  possets  and  junkets,  I slip  among  them  uh- 
seen,  and  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine  ; and  when  they 
wonder  at  the  quick  decrease,  I blow  out  the  candles,  kiss  the 
maids,  and  laugh  to  hear  them  cry  ‘ Ho  1 what  rough  lip  is 
this?’  ” 

“ IVhen  house  or  hearth  doth  sluttish  lie, 

I pinch  the  maidens  black  or  blue ; 

The  bed-clothes  from  the  bed  pull  I, 

And  lay  them  naked  all  to  view. 

’Twixt  sleep  and  wake  I do  them  take. 

And  on  the  clay-cold  floor  them  throw : 

If  out  they  cry,  then  forth  1 fly, 

And  loudly  laugh  out  Ho,  ho,  ho ! ” 

“ Yet,”  said  he,  “ when  I wish  to  please  the  maids,  I card 
their  wool  while  they  sleep ; I spin  their  flax ; I grind  flour  in 
the  hand-mill ; I dress  their  hemp,  and  trim  the  house  ; and 
when  one  of  the  rosiest  awakens  and  would  catch  at  me,  away 
I bolt  with  a laugh,  which  arouses  the  Whole  household.  But, 
when  I find  sluttish  and  unthrifty  queans  who  love  idleness 
and  gossiping,  I set  them  together  by  tlie  ears,  and  leave  them 
scratching  and  scolding — 

“ When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set 

In  loop-holes  where  the  vermin  creep. 

Who  from  their  folds  and  houses  get 

Their  ducks  and  geese,  their  lambs  and  slieep, 

I spy  the  gin,  and  enter  in, 

And  seem  a vermin  taken  so ; 

But  when  they  there  approach  me  near, 

I leap  out,  laughing  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! ” 

His  employment  is  however  now  and  then  more  poetic  than 
that  of  pinching  sluttish  maids,  or  thrashing  at  night  a ten- 
men’s  task,  or  supping  the  curds  and  cream  which  tlie  dairy- 
maid had  prepared  in  secret  for  a lover  who  wooed  for  cake 
and  pudding : — 

“ By  wells  and  rills  in  meadows  gteen 

We  nightly  dance  our  hey-day  guise; 

And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen 

W e chant  our  moonlight  minstrelsies  : 

When  larks  ’gin  Sing,  away  we  fling. 

And  babes  new-born  steal  as  we  go. 

An  elf  in  bed  we  leave  instead. 

And  wend  us,  laughing  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! ” 

Robin  Goodfellow  was  once  a spirit  in  extensive  employ- 
ment. The  printing-machine  has  expelled  liim  from  the  ima- 
ginations as  well  as  from  the  houses  of  men,  over  which  he 
held  rule  since  Merlin  was  bom  of  a hag,  and  fiends  and  ghosts 
haunted  darksome  and  suspicious  places  a period  laid  down 
by  himself,  and  to  which  the  historian  of  things  shadotry  can 
find  no  objection,  since  it  rests  solely  on  belief. 

Tub  Begqak’s  DAudUTEii  of  BetHnai.  Gheen. 

If  the  Printing-press  has  expelled  the  Fairies  from  this  ma- 
terial world,  the  Police,  which  marches  side  by  side  with  the 
Printing-press,  has  not  banished  the  beggars.  This  is  a class 
which  belongs  to  the  real  present  as  well  as  to  the  shadowy 
past.  Prose  and  Poetry  equally  claim  them.  The  Hall  of 
Chivalry  and  the  House  of  Correction  each  ofl'ers  them  its  va- 
rious hospitalities.  'Charles  Lamb,  in  his  witty,  ami  as  hu- 
mane as  witty,  ‘ Complaint  of  the  Decay  of  Beggars  in  tlie 
Metropolis,’  has  noticed  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  beggars,  whose  tale  we  are  about  to  tell. 

“ The  Blind  Beggar  in  the  legend,  the  father  of  pretty  Bessy, 
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wljose  story  doggrel  rhymes  ami  ale-house  signs  cannot  so  de- 
grade or  attenuate  but  tlint  some  sparks  of  a lustrous  spirit 
will  shine  through  the  disguisements — this  noble  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall (as  indeed  he  was),  and  memorable  sport  of  fortune, 
fleeing  from  the  unjust  sentence  of  his  liege  lord,  stripped  of  all, 
and  seated  on  the  flowering  green  of  Bethnal,  with  his  more 
fresh  and  springing  daughter  by  his  side,  illumining  his  rags 
and  his  beggary — would  the  child  and  parent  have  cut  a better 
figure  doing  the  honours  of  a counter,  or  expiating  their  fallen 
condition  upon  the  three-foot  eminence  of  some  sempstering 
shop-board  ? ’* 

The  rhymes  of  the  old  ballad  (which  dates  from  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth)  are  indeed  somewhat  “ doggrel,”  but  they 
nevertheless  have  tlie  force  of  simplicity  about  them,  and  are 
not  to  be  despised. 

‘‘  It  was  a blind  beggar,  had  long  lost  his  sight, 

He  had  a fair  daughter  of  beauty  most  bright  j 
And  many  a gallant  brave  suitor  had  she, 

For  none  was  so  comely  as  pretty  Bessee. 

And  though  she  was  of  favour  most  fair, 

Yet,  seeing  she  was  but  a poor  beggar's  lieir, 

Of  ancient  housekeepers  despised  was  she, 

Whose  sons  came  as  suitors  to  pretty  Bessee. 

Wherefore  in  great  sorrow  fair  Bessy  did  say, 

Good  father  and  mother,  let  me  go  away 
To  seek  out  my  fortune,  whatever  it  be. 

This  suit  then  they  granted  to  pretty  Bessee. 

Then  Bessy,  that  was  of  beauty  so  bright, 

All  clad  in  gray  russet,  and  late  in  tlie  night, 

From  father  and  mother  alone  parted  she; 

Who  sighed  and  sobbed  for  pretty  Bessee.'* 

Bessy  went  on  her  solitary  way,  and  arrived  at  Stratford-le- 
Bow,  and  so  on  to  Romford,  where  she  was  entertained  at  the 
Queen's  Arms,  where  tlie  master  and  mistress  became  her 
friends,  and  the  young  men  of  Romford  were  all  “at her  com- 
mandment." 

“ Four  suitors  at  once  unto  her  did  go ; 

Tliey  craved  her  favour,  but  still  she  said  no ; 

I would  not  wish  gentles  to  marry  with  me  j 
Yet  ever  they  honoured  pretty  Bessee. 

The  first  of  them  was  a gallant  young  knight, 

And  he  came  unto  her  disguis'd  in  the  night  j 
The  second  a gentleman  of  good  degree, 

Who  wooed  and  sued  for  pretty  Bessee. 

A merchant  of  London,  whose  wealth  was  not  small, 

He  was  tlie  third  suitor,  and  proper  withal ; 

Her  master  s own  son  the  fourth  man  must  be, 

Who  swore  he  would  die  for  pretty  Bessee." 

They  each  proffered  her  all  that  was  grand  and  fine,  but  she 
had  one  answer  : — - 

“ Tlien  Bessee  she  sighed,  and  thus  she  did  say, 

My  father  and  motlier  I mean  to  obey ; 

First  get  their  good  will,  and  be  faithful  to  me, 

And  you  sliall  enjoy  your  pretty  Bessee. 

To  every  one  this  answer  she  made, 

Wherefore  unto  her  they  joyfully  said. 

This  thing  to  fulfil  we  all  do  agree, 

But  where  dwells  thy  father,  my  pretty  Bessee  ? 

My  father,  she  said,  is  soon  to  be  seen, 

The  seely  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Green, 

That  daily  sits  begging  for  charity, 

He  is  the  good  fatlier  of  pretty  Bessy. 

Hts  marks  and  bis  tokens  are  known  very  well, 

He  always  is  led  with  a dog  and  a bell ; 

A seely  old  man,  God  knoweth  is  he, 

\ et  he  is  the  fatlier  of  pretty  Bessee. 

Nay,  then,  quoth  the  merchant,  thou  art  not  for  me ; 

Nor,  quoth  the  innholder,  my  wife  slialt  liiuu  be ; 

1 loatii,  said  the  gentle,  a beggar's  degree, 

And  therefore  adieu,  my  pretty  Bessee  I 


Vk  by  then,  quoth  tlje  knight,  liap  better  or  worse, 

I weigh  not  Uue  love  by  the  weight  of  the  purse; 

And  J>eauty  it  Ijeauty  in  every  degree, 

Then  welcome  unto  me,  my  pretty  Bessee.” 

Tlie  knight  carried  off  his  fair  prize,  and  he  bore  her  to 
Bethnal  Green,  but  tlie  young  men  of  Romford  came  afler  to 
contend  against  tlie  happy  suitor.  The  kuiglii's  kinsmen  were 
there  to  rail  u^xm  her: 

“ T^ien  spake  the  blind  beggar,  Although  X be  poor, 

^ et  rail  not  against  my  child  at  my  own  door : 

Though  she  be  not  deckM  in  velvet  and  pearl, 

Yet  will  I drop  angels  with  you  for  my  girl ; 

And  then,  if  my  gold  may  better  her  birth. 

And  equal  the  gold  that  you  lay  on  the  earth, 

1 hen  neither  rail  or  grudge  you  to  see 
The  blind  beggar’s  daughter  a lady  to  be.” 

They  dropped  “ angels"  against  the  beggar,  but  be  won  all, 
and  gave  all  to  the  knight  as  hU  bride's  portion  : — 

“ Thus  was  fair  Bessy  match'd  to  the  knight. 

And  then  made  a lady  in  others' despite: 

A fairer  lady  there  never  was  seen 

Than  tlie  blind  beggar’s  daughter  of  Bednall  Green.*' 

The  second  ‘ Fit,’  or  Part,  of  the  ballad  tells  the  history  of 
the  wedding : — 

“ Within  a gorgeous  palace  most  brave, 

Adorned  with  all  the  cost  they  could  have, 

I’his  wedding  was  kept  most  sumptuously, 

And  all  for  the  credit  of  pretty  Bessy.** 

All  the  talk  was  of  the  blind  beggar's  wealth,  but  the  old 
man  was  not  there 

“ Then  spake  the  nobles,  Much  marvel  have  we, 

This  jolly  blind  beggar  we  cannot  here  see. 

My  lords,  quoth  the  bride,  my  father's  so  base. 

He  is  loth  with  his  presence  these  states  to  disgrace. 

The  praise  of  a woman  in  question  to  bring. 

Before  her  own  face,  were  a flattering  thing ; 

But  we  think  thy  father's  baseness,  quoth  thev, 

Might  by  thy  beauty  be  clean  put  away.” 

Ko  sooner  said  but  the  beggar  arrived  : be  had  a dainty 
lute  in  hand,  to  which  he  sang  this  strain  : 

“ A poor  beggar’s  daughter  did  dwell  on  a green, 

Who  for  her  fairness  might  well  be  a queen  : 

A blithe  bonny  lass  and  a dainty  was  she, 

And  many  one  called  her  pretty  Bessee. 

Her  father  he  had  no  goods  nor  no  land, 

But  begg'd  fur  a penny  all  day  with  his  hand ; 

And  yet  to  her  marriage  he  gave  thousands  three, 

And  still  he  hath  somewhat  for  pretty  Bessee. 

And  if  any  one  here  her  birth  do  disdain, 

Her  father  is  ready,  with  might  and  with  main,’ 

To  prove  she  is  come  of  noble  degree, — 

Therefore  never  flout  at  pretty  Bessee.” 

The  lords  and  the  company  laughed  outright;  but  the 
beggar  again  sang  tliat  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Simon  de  Mont 
fort,  and  lost  his  eyes  at  the  battle  of  Evesham.  A baron's 
fair  daughter  took  pity  on  him,  and  for  40  years  he  lived  **  a 
silly  blind  beggar  — 

“ Now,  when  the  fair  company  every  one 

Had  heard  the  strange  tale  in  the  song  he  had  shown, 

They  all  were  amazed,  as  well  (hey  might  be, 

Both  at  the  blind  beggar  and  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  the  fair  bride  they  all  did  embrace, 

Saying,  Sure  thou  art  come  of  an  honourable  race. 

Thy  father  likewise  is  of  noble  degree. 

And  thou  art  well  worthy  a lady  to  lie. 

Thus  was  the  feast  ended  with  joy  and  delight : 

A bridegroom  most  happy  then  was  the  young  knight. 

In  joy  and  felicity  long  lived  he, 

All  with  his  fair  lady,  the  pretty  Bessee.” 


SCHOOLS 


By  the  Eev.  Dk.  BEAED. 


The  education  supplied  by  primary  schools  may  be  considered 
as  embracing  not  only  that  of  young  children,  but  that  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  general.  The  consideration  of  it 
involves  the  whole  matter  of  what  is  generally  termed  “ Popular 
Education,”  comprising  tlie  Sunday-school,  the  Day-school, 
and  the  Infant-school. 

The  tlieory  of  the  English  church  establishment  supposes 
that  the  youth  of  the  country  are  directly  or  indirectly  under 
the  care  of  the  clergy  for  the  purposes  of  education;  and  there 
was  a period  in  which  none  but  the  clergy  were  engaged  in 
the  business  of  instructipn.  Owing  to  various  circumstances, 
however,  combined  with  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
spread  of  dissent,  the  very  scanty  provision  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  became  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  so 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  an  opinion  became 
prevalent  of  the  urgent  necessity  both  for  the  extension  and 
the  improvement  of  the  means  for  the  education  of  poor 
children.  The  result  was  tlie  commencement  in  England  of 
a series  of  efibrts  which  have  led  both  here  and  abroad  to  the 
most  beneficial  results. 

Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  is  generally  considered  the  founder 
of  Sunday-schools,  but  other  persons  preceded  him  in  the 
benevolent  effort  to  make  tlie  Sunday  subservient  to  the  edu- 
cation of  neglected  children.  The  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey, 
shortly  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  vicarage  of 
Catterick  in  Yorkshire,  in  1763,  employed  in  this  way  a 
portion  of  each  Sunday.  Mrs.  Cappe,  in  her ‘Autobiography,* 
says,  “ At  two  o’clock,  before  the  commencement  of  the  after- 
noon service,  Mr.  Lindsey  devoted  an  hour  alternately  to 
catechising  the  children  of  the  parish  and  to  expounding  the 
Bible  to  the  boys  of  a large  school  to  the  number  of  about 
200.  After  evening  service  Mr.  Lindsey  received  diflerent 
classes  of  young  men  and  women  in  his  study  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction ; and  Mrs.  Lindsey,  in  like  manner,  in  another 
apartment,  had  two  classes  of  children,  buys  and  girls  alter- 
nately.*’ Mrs.  Cappe,  wife  of  tlie  Rev.  Newcome  Cappe,  of 
York,  then  Miss  Harrison,  “ endeavoured,’*  she  observes  in  her 
Life,  “ to  imitate  at  Bedale  the  example  which  I so  much 
admired  at  Catterick.  I established  a sort  of  Sunday-school 
there,  collecting  together  a number  of  poor  children,  whom  I 
assisted  in  learning  to  read,  giving  them  books,  &c.,  teaching 
them  Dr.  Watts’s  shorter  catechism,  together  with  his  devo- 
tional hymns,  and  endeavouring  to  give  them  such  general 
instruction  as  might  enable  them  to  read  their  Bible  with 
more  intelligence.  I had  no  place  in  which  to  receive  them 
but  the  back  kitchen,  which  being  small  we  were  exceed- 
ingly crowded  ; but  they  grew  attached  to  me,  and  liked  to 
attend  ; and  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  I divided  them 
into  classes,  which  succeeded  each  other;  so  that  on  the 
Sunday  I was  occupied  by  a succession  of  children  nearly  the 
whole  day,  except  the  time  which  was  spent  at  church.” 

In  the  year  1769  a Sunday-scliool  was  commenced  by  Miss 
Ball  at  High  Wycombe,  Bucks.  She  was  a lady  of  great 
piety,  and  very  earnest  in  doing  good.  Her  custom  was  to 
assemble  as  many  as  30  or  40  children  on  Sunday  morning, 
in  order  to  hear  them  read  tlie  Scriptures  ami  repeat  the 
Catechism  and  the  Collect,  preparatory  to  going  to  church. 

The  idea  of  Sunday  instruction  was  communicated  to  Mr. 
Raikes  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stock,  curate  of  St.  John’s,  Glou- 
cester. The  following  is  Mr.  Stock’s  own  account,  in  a letter 
dated  February  2,  1788  : — “ Mr.  Raikes,  meeting  me  one  day 
by  accident  at  my  own  door,  and  in  tlie  course  of  conversation 
lamenting  the  deplorable  state  of  the  lower  classes  of  mankind, 
took  particular  notice  of  the  situation  of  the  poorer  children. 

I 1 bad  made,  1 replied,  the  same  observation,  and  told  liim,  if 
he  would  accompany  me  into  my  own  parish,  we  would  make 


some  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil.  We  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  business,  and,  procuring  the  names  of  about  90  children, 
placed  them  under  the  care  of  four  p.ersons  for  a stated  number 
of  hours  on  the  Sunday.  As  minister  of  the  parish  I took 
upon  me  the  principal  superintendence  of  the  schools  luid  one- 
third  of  tlie  expense.  The  progress  of  this  institution  through 
the  kingdom  is  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the  constant  repre- 
sentations which  Mr.  ^Raikes  made  in  his  own  paper  (the 
‘ Gloucester  Journal  of  tlie  benefits  which  he  perceived 
would  probably  arise  from  it.”  The  following  is  a copy  of 
the  inscription  on  a handsome  marble  monument,  erected 
several  years  ago  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  by  a subscription  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  written  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Bailey,  the  present  rector 
and  Mr.  Stock's  successor : — “ In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Stock,  A.M.,  rector  of  this  church,  who  first  suggested  the 
institution  of  Sunday-schools,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Robert  Raikes,  established  and  supported  the  four  original 
Sunday-schools  in  this  parish  and  St.  Catherine’s  in  1780. 
He  died  December  27th,  1803,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Aldate’s 
church.” 

Mr.  Raikes’s  views  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
paragraph  which  he  inserted  in  the  ‘ Gloucester  Journal  * of 
November  3,  1783: — “Some  of  the  clergy  in  diflerent  parls 
of  this  county,  bent  upon  attempting  a reform  among  the 
children  of  the  lower  class,  are  establishing  Sunday-schools 
for  rendering  the  Lord’s-day  subservient  to  the  ends  of  in- 
struction, which  has  hitherto  been  prostituted  to  bad  purposes. 
Farmers  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  com- 
plain that  they  receive  more  injury  in  their  projierty  on  the 
Sabbath  than  all  the  week  besides ; this  in  a great  measure 
proceeds  from  the  lawless  state  of  the  younger  class,  who  are 
allowed  to  run  wild  on  that  day,  free  from  every  restraint. 
To  remedy  this  evil  persons  duly  qualified  are  employed  to 
instRict  those  that  cannot  read  ; and  those  that  may  have 
learned  to  read  are  taught  the  Catechism  and  conducted  to 
church.  By  thus  keeping  their  minds  engaged  the  day  passes 
profitably  and  not  disagreeably.  In  those  parishes  where  this 
plan  has  been  adopted  we  are  assured  that  the  behaviour  of 
the  children  is  greatly  civilised.  The  barbarous  ignorance  in 
which  they  had  before  lived  being  in  some  degree  dispelled, 
they  begin  to  give  proofs  that  those  persons  are  mistaken  who 
considers  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  as  incapable  of  improve- 
ment, and  therefore  think  an  attempt  to  reclaim  them  imprac- 
ticable, or  at  least  not  worth  the  trouble.”  For  nearly  30 
years  Raikes  survived  to  witness  the  growing  elTects  of  his 
benevolent  undertaking. 

The  “ National  Schools ’’ took  ' their  rise  from  the  impulse 
given  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell.  He  was  a native  of  St.  Andrew’s 
ill  Scotland.  After  having  gone  through  liis  studies  at  the 
university  of  that  place,  and  taken  holy  orders  in  the  English 
church,  he  proceeded  to  the  East  Indies  as  a chaplain  in  the 
East  India  Company’s  establishment.  Becoming  superin- 
tendent of  tlie  Male  Asylum  at  Madras  he  was  struck  witli 
the  Hindu  mode  of  writing  in  sand,  and  other  peculiarities  in 
tuition,  which  on  his  retuni  to  England  he  made  known  by 
several  publications.  The  advantages  of  the  methods  which 
he  recommended  were  ultimately  acknowledged,  and  the 
system  was  adopted ; but  a similar  project  having  been  set  on 
foot  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  a controversy  arose,  wliich  eventually 
led  to  (he  formation  of  two  societies,  namely,  the  National 
Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the 
former  of  which  is  chiefly  supported  by  tlie  Church  Establish- 
ment, and  is  designed  to  further  popular  education  in  con- 
nexion with  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church ; 
tlie  second,  which  is  chiefly  siipporled  by  dissenters,  otTcrs 
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education  to  all  whose  jioreiits  are  willing  tluit  Iheir  children’s 
instruction  should  he  based  on  the  IJilde.  Dr.  Bell,  after 
having  been  rewarded  with  honours  and  emoluments  in  the 
church,  died  at  Cheltenham,  January  28th,  1832,  bequeathing 
120,000/.  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  advance' 
ment  of  education. 

Joseph  Lancaster,  bom  in  1771,  was  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  His  father  was  a soldier  in  tlie  foot- 
guards.  Moved  by  a benevolent  feeling  towards  the  neg- 
lected children  that  surrounded  his  father’s  residence  in  the 
Borough  Road,  Southwark,  he  opened  a school  for  their 
benefit,  and  obtaining  a room  without  cost  from  his  father 
he  fitted  it  up  at  his  own  expense,  and  before  he  was  18  years 
of  age  had  90  children  under  his  care.  This  was  in  1798,  a 
period  of  scarcity  as  well  as  of  general  ignorance;  and  neces- 
sity prompted  him  to  make  experiments  in  education,  with 
a view  to  economy  in  teaching.  He  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  and  in  1805  was  honoured  by 
an  audience  on  the  part  of  George  III.,  who  on  this  occasion 
expressed  the  memorable  words,  ‘‘  I wish  that  every  poor 
child  in  my  dominions  may  be  able  to  read  his  Bible.” 
Being  a conscientious  dissenter,  he  declined  flattering  overtures 
of  worldly  advantages  which  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  his 
joining  the  established  church.  From  1807  to  1811  he  tra- 
velled in  the  kingdom  nearly  7000  miles,  and  lectured  to 
nearly  50,000  persons ; and  thus  he  gave  a great  impulse  to 
elementary  education.  In  1812  he  attempted  to  establish  a 
school  for  children  of  opulent  parents ; but  he  became  insol- 
vent, and  in  1818  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
was  well  received.  In  this  country  he  rendered  much  service 
to  education,  but  the  effect  of  his  labours  was  lessened  by  his 
want  of  prudence.  In  1829  he  visited  Canada,  and  was 
honourably  welcomed.  The  parliament  of  Lower  Canada 
voted  him  several  grants  for  educational  purposes.  Again 
he  experienced  great  pecuniaiy  difliculties,  but  some  of  his 
old  friends  united  to  purchase  for  him  a small  annuity.  He 
died  at  New  York,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1838,  having 
essentially  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  system 
of  mutual  instruction  in  most  parts  of  the  civilised  world, 
under  the  name  in  Kngland  of  “ Lancasterian  Schools,  ” and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

Infant-schools  are  designed  to  prevent  evil,  by  training 
young  children  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
parents  from  their  occupation  are  unable,  or  from  their  dis- 
position are  unwilling,  to  take  proper  care  of  their  offspring. 
At  present,  having  been  found  of  great  service  in  the  bumbler 
ranks  of  society,  they  are  slowly  extending  tliemselves  among 
the  middle  classes.  The  infant-school  system  makes  the 
school-room  into  a nursery  and  playground,  in  which  vir- 
tue, intelligence,  and  love  preside,  direct  the  movements, 
and  regulate  and  foster  the  emotions.  The  scholars  are  in- 
structed while  they  play,  and  learn  to  associate  pleasurable 
feelings  with  their  school  pursuits. 

The  real  founder  of  Infant-schools  appears  to  have  been 
the  Pastor  Oberlin,  who  appointed  conductrices  in  cacli  com- 
mune of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and  paid  tliem  at  his  own 
expense : he  also  procured  rooms  wlicre  children  from  two  to 
six  years  old  might  he  instructed  and  amused.  (‘  Journal  of 
Education,’  vol.  i.  p.  307,  &c.)  An  infuut-scliool  (Bewahr- 
schulc)  was  also  founded  in  Germany  by  (he  Princess 
Pauline  of  Lippc-Detmold,  at  Detmold,  in  1802,  for  children 
from  one  to  four  years  of  age. 

If  Mr.  Owen  was  the  first  Englishman  to  establish  an 
infant-school  on  a large  scale,  and  for  dcfiTilte  purposes — and 
certainly  the  school  which  he  founded  at  New  Lanark  in 
Scotland  at  least  ranks  among  the  earliest — lie  was  aided  in 
forming  the  idea  by  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Turner,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  wlio  in  the  year  1818,  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Owen,  remarked  that  she  had  frequently  wished 
some  means  could  he  adopted  for  getting  ]»oor  children  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  parents  at  an  earlier  age,  before  they 
had  formc<I  had  habits  at  home  and  among  the  idle  children 


around  iliem.  Much  u'ai  said  on  l)oth  si<les  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  infant-schools,  which  Mr.  Owen  immediately  esta- 
blished on  his  return  to  I.^iark.  Great  credit  is  also  due  to 
I.^rd  Brougham  for  the  interest  which  he  manifested,  and  the 
valualdc  ai<l  which  lie  gave,  in  tlie  establishment  of  infant- 
schools.  Mr.  Wilderspin  has  however  laboured  more  than 
any  other  person,  and  with  more  success,  in  the  founding  of 
these  institutions,  and  in  perfecting  tlieir  discipline. 

To  no  one,  however,  can  the  impulse  which  has  l>een  giieii 
to  early  education  be  so  justly  ascribed  as  to  Pestaluui,  whose 
labours  w*ere  characterised  by  an  earnestness  which  was  the 
result  of  a profound  conviction,  and  who  has  infused  into 
education  his  own  enlightened  views  and  Ijenign  spirit. 

Henry  Pestalozzi  was  bom  at  %urich  in  1745,  of  respectable 
parents.  Having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age  he  was  left  to 
the  care  of  his  mother,  who  was  extremely  poor.  Eccentricity 
seems  to  have  been  a marked  feature  in  his  early  character, 
which  was  distinguishable  rather  for  kindnes  and  gentleness 
than  strength  of  intellect.  A deep  dissatisfaction  with  existing 
modes  of  education,  resulting  from  his  own  reflections,  was 
increased  by  the  study  of  the ‘Emile’  of  Rousseau.  This 
work  confirmed  him  in  the  pursuit  of  what  may  be  termed 
educational  tmtli,  and  gave  a stimulus  to  his  ii>quiries  ; but 
it  gave  him  no  positive  knowledge,  except  that  of  bis  own 
ignorance,  and  of  the  prevalent  ignorance  on  the  subject  A 
severe  illness,  the  result  of  the  intense  action  of  bis  mind,  ended 
in  bringing  him  to  a fixed  determination  to  abandon  himself, 
as  his  biographer  terms  it,  “ to  the  education  of  Providoice.’’ 
He  apprenticed  himself  to  a fanner : in  due  time  be  became 
master  of  a tract  of  waste  land,  applied  himself  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, became  interested  in  a cotton-manufactory,  and  was,  by 
the  experience  which  be  acquired  in  going  through  these  con- 
cerns, convinced  that  the  prevailing  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion was  not  fitted  to  prejiare  men  either  for  the  duties  or  the 
enjoyment  of  life.  He  resolved  on  an  educational  experiment. 
He  selected  his  pupils  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  His 
establishment  was  converted  into  an  asylum,  where  50  poor 
children  were  provided  with  food,  clothing,  and  instruction. 
His  object  was  national,  and  he  desired  to  show  the  state  how 
the  poor  might  be  taught  to  instruct  and  improve  themselves ; 
and  hence  one  of  his  great  principles — self-education.  His 
plan  was  defeated,  but  not  without  having  been  attended  with 
beneficial  results  to  upwards  of  100  poor  children,  and  a great 
increase  of  experience  to  liimself,  whicli  he  communicated  to 
the  world  in  several  instructive  works.  After  many  difficulties, 
Pestalozzi,  with  the  aid  of  government,  entered  on  another 
educational  experiment,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  un- 
favourable nature  both  within  and  without  the  cstablislimcnt. 
Deprived  of  all  the  ordinary  supports  of  authority,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  power  of  love  in  the  children's  hearts,  as  (he 
only  available  means  of  securing  obedience.  The  effect  cor- 
responded to  the  expectation  of  the  teacher.  The  whale  of  his 
school  apjxiratus  consisted  of  himself  aiid  his  pupils.  How 
was  he  to  teach  them  ? .\t  last,  after  many  trials  and  failures, 

he  was  led  to  (each  them  by  word  of  mouth  instead  of  books, 
by  realities  instead  of  signs. 

A war  broke  up  his  establishment.  His  mind  and  circum- 
stances were  embarrassed,  and  ridicule  assailed  him.  But  he 
jKJrsevered,  and  Irecame  an  assistant  in  a dame-scliool.  A 
wider  sphere  however  opened  out  Iwfore  him.  Tlie  Swiss 
government  gave  him  a small  pension,  and  an  empty  castle, 
which  contained  rooms  enough,  but  hardly  anything  else.  He 
set  to  work,  and  (he  school  at  Burgdorf  was  soon  a scene  of 
activity,  in  whicli  teacher  ami  disciples  were  trained  as  well  as 
children.  But  ho  had  oflemled  the  aristocratical  canton  of 
Bern  by  his  lUterality.  and  he  was  obliged  to  remove  into  the 
Canton  do  Vaud.  Here,  at  the  castle  of  Yoerdnn,  lie  liad  iio- 
tliing  but  bare  walls  aii<l  beautiful  scenery.  Yet  even  this  soon 
became  a busy  and  a happy  spot,  for  he  made  his  school  a 
Christian  family,  in  which  persons  of  all  ages,  of  all  ranks,  and 
of  the  most  opjwsite  character,  were  united  by  (he  unaffected 
love  of  Pestalozzi.  But  he  was  more  fitted  to  tlieorise  and 
originate  than  to  work  out  his  own  ideas : his  last  establish- 
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ment  fell  to  pieces  for  want  of  a proper  director.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  80,  after  having  rea|>ed  no  other  reward  for  Ins  labours 
Umii  his  own  inward  satisfaction. 

If  the  conviction  were  universal  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
ought  tt)  be  educated,  the  devising  of  a suitable  method  of 
instruction  would  be  comparatively  easy.  Undoubtedly  those 
who  admit  the  utility  and  necessity  of  educating  the  poor  are 
a large,  a powerful,  and  an  increasing  body.  Bui  even  of  those 
who  take  part  in  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  there  are 
many  who  act  rather  from  compulsion  than  choice,  who  would 
not  advance  the  cause  if  they  could  retain  their  social  influence 
without  doing  so,  and  who  consequently  must  not  be  expected 
to  do  more  for  it  than  their  own  party  interests  may  seem  to 
require.  And  if,  on  the  one  side,  there  is  a large  body  of  per- 
sons who  wish  to  educate  the  people  because  it  is  for  the  gene- 
ral interest  tliat  they  should  be  educated,  and  from  the  assur- 
ance that  there  is  no  evil  which  may  not  be  feared  from 
ignorance,  and  no  good  which  may  not  be  anticipated  from  a 
well-educated  community ; there  is  on  the  other  side  a con- 
siderable number  of  persons  who  desire  to  resist  the  diffusion  of 
popular  education.  It  is  impossible,'*  says  the  assistant  poor- 
law  commissioner,  Edward  Twisleton,  Esq.  (^Reports  on  the 
Training  of  Pauper  Chiidren,  1841),  “ to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  a certain  portion  of  the  upper  and  middling  classes 
harbour  a rooted  distrust  of  any  plan  for  the  education  of  the 
poor.  In  discharge  of  my  ordinary  duties  I have  often  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  feeling  manifested  in  an  undisguised 

form Amongst  many  small  farmers  and  some  of  the 

gentry,  unwillingness  to  educate  the  poor  is  openly  defended  by 
argument;  and  a merchant  of  a seaport  town  gravely  assured 
me,  not  long  ago,  that  an  agricultural  labourer  was  very  little 
abov6  a brute,  and  that  to  educate  him  would  merely  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  him  dissatisHed  with  his  situation  in  life.” 

A correct  description  of  what  the  advocates  of  popular 
education  mean  by  that  term  would  be  the  best  answer  to 
many  current  objections,  and  the  general  tenor  of  these  obser- 
vations may  perhaps  do  something  to  that  end.  Many  persons 
confound  education  with  instruction,  whereas  instruction  is 
ordy  an  instrument  in  education.  Education  is  the  leading 
out,  the  unfolding,  the  training  of  all  the  human  faculties 
under  such  an  instrumentality  and  with  a view  to  such  ends  as 
the  capacity  of  each  individual,  his  position  in  society,  oppor- 
tunities, and  prospects  may  justify  or  require ; and  it  seems 
difHcult  to  understand  how  such  a discipline  can  be  injurious 
either  to  the  individual  himself  or  to  society.  Experience 
however  has  decided  this  question.  The  authority  whose 
words  have  just  been  given  emphatically  declares  “ there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  half  the  pauperism  and  crime  which 
prevails  in  the  world  arises  from  the  corruption  of  stagnant 
ignorance  and  from  defective  moral  and  religious  training,  and 
that  to  remove  and  remedy  these  causes  of  vice  is  the  only 
expedient  which  affords  the  least  prospect  of  success  for  pro- 
moting the  moral  health  of  (he  rising  generation.”  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  National 
Schools,  the  Rev.  Edward  Field  (^Twentg-ninth  Report  of  the 
National  Society  for  1840,  p.  14 1)  : — “ I..et  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  persons  most  actively  employed  in  the  agricultural 
riots  of  1830  were  uneducated  and  ignorant  in  the  lost  degree. 
From  two  adjoining  parishes  in  Wilts,  fifteen  agricultural 
labourers,  I was  told,  were  at  that  time  transported  for  life.  It 
cannot,  I fear,  be  doubted  that  the  materials  for  such  an 
explosion  yet  remain  in  some  of  the  rural  parishes  of  Dorset 
and  Wilts.  Those  materials  are  poverty  and  ignorance,  which 
may  again,  whenev’er  the  match  is  applied  by  artful  and  design- 
ing men,  spread  waste  and  terror  through  the  land.  At  pre- 
sent, in  the  parishes  alluded  to,  the  poor  labourers  know  not 
(and how  without  instruction  should  they  know?)  either  how 
to  better  their  condition  or  to  liear  it.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
last  assizes  the  following  important  atid  valuable  remarks  are 
reported  to  have  been  addressed  by  Judge  Coleridge  in  his 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Devizes: — ‘Having  disposed  of 
the  calendar,  he  would  now  advert  to  a subject  connected  with 
the  county.  He  had  l»eforc  him  a comparative  table  of  the 


committals  in  the  dilVerent  counties  in  England  from  1834  to 
the  present  time;  and  he  found  lliat  in  Wiltshire  in  1834  there 
were  384  committals,  and  that  in  1839  there  were  428.  This 
was  not  a very  large  increase,  considering  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation ; but  still  it  would  have  been  more  pleasing  to  have 
found  a decrease.  He  bad  then  looked  to  see  in  what  manner 
these  parties  had  been  educated,  and  he  found  that  out  of  the 
whole  428  only  32  could  read  and  write  well.  This  spoke 
negatively  pretty  strongly  in  favour  of  education.  It  was  not 
therefore  an  unfair  inference,  that,  if  they  increased  the  amount 
of  education,  they  might  probably  diminish  the  number  of 
those  who  made  small  attempts  on  the  property  of  others.  There 
were  250  who  could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  hut  reading 
and  writing  imperfectly  was  no  education  at  all ; they  could 
read  their  Bible  to  very  little  effect;  a very  large  proportion 
must  be  in  the  very  beginning  of  education.  This  showed  how 
desirable  it  was  to  advance  the  sound  and  religious  education 
of  the  poorer  classes.'  Such  remarks  from  such  a quarter 
must  help  to  shake  the  prejudices  which  still  unhappily  remain 
in  some  places  against  the  education  of  the  poor.*’ 

There  is  also  most  valuable  testimony  in  ‘Evidence  of  em- 
ployers of  labourers,  on  the  influence  of  training  and  education 
on  the  value  of  workmen,  and  on  the  comparative  eligibility 
of  educated  and  uneducated  workmen  for  employment,’  given 
in  the  ‘ Report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  Training 
of  Pauper  Children,’  1841.  Albert  Eseber,  one  of  the  firm  of 
Escher,  Wyss,  and  Co.,  of  Zurich,  employing  from  six  to 
eight  Imndred  men  in  their  machine-making  establishment  at 
Zurich ; employing  also  about  200  men  in  their  cotton-mills 
there,  and  about  .500  men  in  their  cotton-manufactories  in  the 
Tyrol  and  in  Italy,  these  men  being  of  different  nations,  Swiss, 
Germans,  French,  English,  Scotch,  &c.,  states,  “As  workmen 
only,  the  preference  is  due  to  the  English,  because  they  are 
trained  to  special  branches;  as  men  of  general  usefulness,  I 
should  prefer  the  Saxons,  because  they  have  had  a very  careful 
general  education,  which  has  rendered  them  fit  to  take  up  aiiy 
employment  to  which  they  may  be  called.  • . • The  Scotch 
get  on  much  better  on  the  Continent  than  the  English,  which 
I ascribe  chiefly  to  their  better  education,  which  renders  it  easy 
for  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances.  Knowing  their 
own  language  grammatically,  they  have  good  facility  in  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages.  They  have  a great  taste  for  reading, 
and  always  endeavour  to  advance  themselves  in  respectable 
society,  which  makes  them  careful  of  their  conduct  and  eager 
to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  may  render  themselves  accept- 
able to  better  classes The  Dutch  are,  like  the  English, 

quite  specially  trained,  but  their  education  is  not  of  a very 
high  order,  but  very  sound,  and  decidedly  superior  to  the 
English.  It  is  an  education  in  which  economy  and  domestic 
and  public  respectability  of  conduct  are  particularly  enforced; 
and  we  have  found  them  to  be  particularly  honest,  economical, 
orderly,  and  tiustworthy  men.  . . • The  English  are  in  con- 
duct the  most  disorderly,  debauched,  and  unruly,  and  least 
respectable  and  trustworthy  of  any  nation  whom  we  have  em- 
ployed (and  in  saying  this  I express  the  experience  of  every 
manufacturer  on  the  Continent  to  whom  I have  spoken,  and 
especially  of  the  English  manufacturers,  who  make  the  loudest 
complaints).  These  characteristics  of  depravity  do  not  apply 
to  the  English  workmen  who  have  received  an  education,  but 
attach  to  the  others  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  in  want  of 
it.  Refinement  produced  by  education  would  be  beneficial  to 
workmen,  for  in  the  present  state  of  manufactures,  when  so 
much  is  done  by  machinery  and  tools,  and  so  little  by  mere 
brute  labour,  mental  superiority,  system,  order,  punctuality, 
and  good  conduct— qualities  all  developed  by  education — are 
becoming  of  the  highest  consequence.  . • , The  uneducated 
English  workmen  at  Zurich  were  so  disagreeable  as  lodgers, 
having  such  disorderly  and  bad  habits,  spoiling  the  rooms, 
emptying  vessels  out  of  the  windows,  oflending  people  in  the 
streets,  contravening  the  police  regulations,  that  they  found  it 
difiicult  to  get  lodgings,  and  are  obliged  to  pay  more  for  them. 
Some  of  the  best  description  of  the  English  workmen — one  of  llie 
most  superior,  to  whom  we  gave  5/.  a-week  wages,  had  so  lowly 
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bred  a family  (he  came  from  Oldliam,  where  they  are  notorious 
for  want  of  education)  that  liis  salary  scarcely  sufliced  for  his 
expenses — do  not  take  so  high  a standing  os  foreign  workmen 
who  only  receive  50/.  a-year.  ...  I invariably  find  that  the 
best  educated  of  our  workmen  live  in  the  most  respectable 
manner  at  the  least  expense,  or  make  their  money  go  the  far- 
thest in  obtaining  comforts.  Of  the  English,  the  educated 
workmen  are  the  only  ones  who  save  money  out  of  their  very 
large  wages.*  The  most  educated  of  our  Rritish  workmen  is  a 
Scotch  engineer,  who  has  a salary  of  3/.  a-wcek,  of  which  he 
spends  about  one-half;  he  lives  in  very  respectable  lodgings ; 
he  is  always  well  dressed ; he  frequents  reading-rooms  ; sub- 
scribes to  a circulating  library,  purchases  mathematical  instru- 
ments, studies  German,  and  has  every  rational  enjoyment.  We 
have  an  English  workman,  a single  man,  also  of  the  same 
standing,  who  has  the  same  wages,  also  a very  sober  person ; 
but  as  his  education  does  not  open  to  him  the  resource  of  men- 
tal enjoyment,  he  spends  bis  evenings  and  Sundays  in  wine- 
houses,  because  he  cannot  find  other  sources  of  amusement 
which  presuppose  a better  education,  and  he  spends  his  whole 
pay.  . . . What  pilfering  we  detect  among  our  workpeople  is 
invariably  amongst  the  class  which  is  lowest  in  education.’’ 
Joseph  Kempsoii,  of  Philadelphia,  cotton-manufacturer, 
states  that  they  do  not  like  to  take  English  workmen  in  the 
New  England  factories,  because  they  are  so  dissipated  and  dis- 
contented. They  are  noted  as  the  greatest  drunkards  in  the 
country,  and  are  much  worse  educated  than  Americans  of  the 
same  class.  Schools  in  the  United  States  are  encouraged, 
because  they  are  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  William  Fairbairn,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, states  that  a preference  is  always  given  to  workmen 
who  have  received  the  best  education;  that  in  all  questions 
respecting  wages  the  best  educated  are  the  most  reasonable  in 
their  demands  and  the  most  peaceable  in  their  behaviour;  and 
that  the  educated  are  more  sober  and  less  dissipated  than  the 
uneducated.  Another  employer,  who  had  provided  schooling 
for  upwards  of  200,  stated  in  private  conversation  that  at  first 
the  expenditure  was  given  chiefly  from  a desire  to  make  the 
people  happy ; but  he  subsequently  found  that,  had  it  all  been  ' 
done  simply  as  an  investment  of  capital,  it  would  have  been 
a highly  profitable  one ; adding,  that  he  would  not  as  a pecu- 
niary speculation  take  less  than  7000/.  for  his  set  of  workmen, 
upwards  of  800,  in  exchange  for  the  uneducated  and  unculti- 
vated workmen  of  another  manufacturer  opposite. 

Ibe  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Educa- 
tion, 1838,  declared  that  “to  the  neglected  education  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  in  populous  places  is  to  he 
chiefly  attributed  the  great  increase  of  criminals,  and  conse- 
quently of  cost  to  the  country',’’  From  returns  to  parliament 
the  committals  for  crime  in  England  and  Wales  were  in 


180.A  . 

. 4,600 

1830  . 

. 20,981 

)S10  . 

. 5.100 

1837  . 

. 23,012 

181.5  , 

. 7,800 

1 838  . 

. 23,094 

1821  . 

. 13,000 

1839  . 

. 21.443 

1828  . 

. 16.500 

1840  . 

. 27,187 

1832  . 

. 20,090 

Tliat  IS,  in  20  years  (from  1810  to  1832)  the  committals  in- 
creased fourfold,  while  the  population  increased  only  32  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  1840,  as  compared  with  183£),  was 
11  *22  per  cent.,  a largo  increase,  especially  when  it  is  coii- 
sidererl  that  it  follows  an  increase  of  5*8  jier  cent,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

1 lie  following  very  important  evidence  on  tlie  efrccls  ofknow- 
ledge  and  ignorance  was  given  lieforc  tlie  Educational  Commit- 
tee, 1S38,  by  .lolm  Corric,  Esq.,  a magistrate  residing  near  Eir- 
ininglmm,  and  cliairmai.  of  the  West  Hromwicii  Union 

“ At  tlie  time  tlie  Union  w.as  made,  tlie  returns  of  the  popu- 
lation of  tlie  AVest  liromwicl.  Union  were  31,000,  grounded  on 
tlie  census  of  1831,  and  1 believe  tlierc  are  now  upwards  of 
40,000.  * 

“ From  what  little  experience  I have  had  os  a magistrate  and 
as  chairman  of  tlie  Union,  1 should  say  that  education  for  tlie 
liumhler  classes  is  greatly  wanted,  lamcniahly  wanted. 


“There  is  very  little  education  of  any  sort;  tliat  which 
there  is  is  of  the  most  elementary  kind— reading  and  inditfer- 
ent  writing : most  of  those  (and  especially  tlie  young)  who 
come  Iiefore  the  magistrates,  and  l>efure  the  Union  Board,  are 
uiialile  either  to  rea^l  or  write ; they  have  no  knowledge  of 
moral  obligation,  or  very  little ; many  of  them  have  never  been 
at  any  place  of  wortliip. 

“ 1'hc  neglect  of  any  education,  moral  and  religious,  is  the 
source  of  much  crime  and  cost  to  the  country  in  consequence, 
and  to  the  district  in  which  they  live. 

“ I have  no  conception  of  any  other  means  of  forcing  civili- 
zation downwards  in  society  except  education ; there  is  a sliglit 
surface  of  civilization ; those  in  certain  circumstances  have  a 
little  education,  but  the  mass  liave  none.*’ 

In  answer  to  tlie  following  question,  “ Do  you  not  think 
that,  if  a tolerable  erlucation  were  provided  for  tlie  humbler 
classes,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  enter  into  those  pro- 
vident societies  which  liave  been  so  much  spoken  of  lately ; 
savings’  banks  and  benefit  societies,  for  jirovidiug  against  sick- 
ness and  those  other  calamities  w'hich  are  incident  to  tlie  situa- 
tion of  the  poor  ? * — he  says,  “ The  educated  classes  hare  tlie 
benefit  of  all  the  recorded  experience  of  the  past  to  guide  them  : 
these  poor  people  have  no  recorded  experience;  their  own 
feelings,  or  the  little  experience  of  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
is  all  they  have  to  guide  them.*’ 

And  to  the  question,  “ Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  them,  and  that  they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  enter 
into  these  provident  societies,  supposing  tlie  means  of  education 
were  afforded  ?”  he  replies,  **  I hare  no  doubt  on  the  subject 
whatever.” 

Dr,  J.  P.  Kay,  1841,  thus  speaks  of  the  effect  of  education 
on  pauper  children : “ Ignorant  of  all  that  is  good,  but  trained 
and  practised  in  all  evil ; uniutellectual,  debased,  and  demo- 
ralized, the  work  of  instruction  and  reformation  sometimes 
appeared  almost  hopeless.  But  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
cliildren  under  a system  of  religious  and  moral  teaching  and 
of  industrial  training;  their  general  decency  of  deportment ; 
the  proofs  they  afford  of  the  influence  of  sound  principles ; and 
the  apparent  state  of  comfort  in  which  they  live — the  simple 
result  of  cleanliness,  discipline,  and  regularity — atlracled 
observation,  and  are  now  beginning  to  excite  a feeling  of 
jealousy  out  of  doors.’’ 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  correct  notions  respecting  the 
actual  stale  of  popular  education  in  this  country  have  begun  to 
prevail ; and  even  now,  in  cases  where  its  deficiency  in  amount 
is  acknowledged,  there  often  exist  very  erroneous  opinions  of 
its  value.  These  false  ideas  are  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  llie 
fact  that  no  means  have  existed  by  which  a knowledge  of  the 
general  state  of  education  could  be  acquired.  Tlie  statistics 
of  education  are  quite  a recent  study ; and  even  now,  although 
something  has  been  done  by  Parliamentary  Committees,  by 
“ 3 he  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  ’ and  other  similar  insti- 
tutions, by  “ 3'he  Central  Society  of  Education,”  and  by  the 
“ Committee  of  Council  on  Education,*’  still  there  arc  no  means 
by  which  exact  information  on  this  subject  can  be  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  country  at  large ; and  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  ])rcsent  some  facts  ascertained  in  relation  to  jvirticular 
])laces,  from  wliich  a rude  idea  of  the  general  condition  may 
he  deduced,  and  to  make  a rapid  review  of  the  quality  of  tlie 
education  that  is  given. 

Tlie  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Education  (1838)  state  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  as  regards  tlic  children  of  the  working 
classes  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  ethication  to  them  from 
the  age  of  three  to  thirteen;  deducting  from  tliis  number  all 
the  children  of  the  rich  or  middle  classes,  they  conclude  tliat 
daily  school  education  should  be  providc<l  for  one-eighth  of  the 
population.  I'hey  proceed  to  report  that  in  five  parishes  in  Lon- 
don, situated  along  (he  Strand  and  round  Charing- Cross, 

“ some  sort  of  daily  instniction  is  afforded  (o  about  one  in 
foil!  teen  of  tlie  population,  instead  of  one  in  eight.”  In 
Bethnal  Green,  they  state,  “there  are  from  8000  to  10,000 
children  for  whom  no  means  of  daily  instruction  are  jirovided. 

In  that  piiriih  thousands  are  growing  up  uninstructed  in  their 
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(luJy  to  God  or  man.  . . .In  this  populous  parish  less  than  one 
in  twenty  are  luitler  daily  education.”  They  furnish  Table  A 
in  Ap()endix. 

Ill  regard  to  the  most  important  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  table,  the  details  are  worked  out  to  other  in- 
teresting results  in  Table  B,  taken  from  the  same  Report. 

The  Christian  Instruction  Society  caused  a district  in  Lon- 
don, near  Barbican,  to  be  visited,  which  contains  4577  chil- 
dren, of  whom  3299  were  not  receiving  any  education  what- 
ever. Another  district  examined  by  the  agents  of  the  London 
City  Mission  contained  812  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  of  that  number  only  65  were  receiving  education. 
They  have  stated  generally  also,  that  in  thirty-four  distiicts 
they  found  many  thousands  who  went  to  neither  day  nor  Sun- 
day-schools; and  that  they  found  2744  adults  who  confessed 
that  they  could  not  read  a letter.  In  the  parish  of  Bethnal 
Green,  out  of  14,000  children,  4820  were  educated,  whilst 
9180  had  no  daily  education ; and,  deducting  the  children  who 
are  receiving  an  education  which  scarcely  deserves  the  name, 
there  are  less  than  3000  who  are  properly  instructed.  By  Table 
C it  appears  that  in  the  four  places  to  which  it  relates  there  are 
32,697  children  between  live  and  fifteen  years  of  age  not  at- 
tending any  school  whatever. 

The  agricultural  districts  are  no  better  provided  with  the 
means  of  education.  In  the  county  of  Kent  the  Central  So- 
ciety of  Education  caused  eight  parishes  near  Maidstone  to  be 
investigated,  and  they  report  that,  of  262  children  above  four- 
teen, 111  can  neither  read  nor  write;  that,  of  1300  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  728  did  not  go  to  school ; of  these 
728,  372  only  attended  day-schools;  513  children  are  returned 
os  playing  in  the  streets.  In  the  Tendring  Union,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  out  of  706  children  only  88  could  read  and  write, 
and  not  more  than  109  frequented  a day-school.  Of  2140  chil- 
dren in  the  Hay  Union,  in  Herefordshire,  612  only  could  read 
and  write,  and  1038  attended  no  school.  In  tlie  locality 
where,  in  the  year  1838,  the  fanatic  who  called  himself  Sir 
William  Courtenay  raised  a tumult  which  ended  in  the  loss 
of  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  several  of  his  deluded  followers 

at  Herne  Hill,  out  of  45  children  above  fourteen,  only  11 

were,  on  investigation,  found  able  to  read  and  write,  and,  out 
of  117  under  fourteen,  but  42  attended  school,  and  several  of 
these  only  occasionally ; out  of  these  42,  not  more  than  6 could 
read  and  write ; — at  the  villa  of  Dunkirk  no  school  whatever 
existed,  though  it  comprised  5000  acres  of  land,  and  bad  a 
population  of  700  persons;  at  the  village  of  Boughton,  out  of 
35  children  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  7 could  read  and 
write;  of  119  under  that  age,  32  attended  school.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1840,  Mr.  Seymour  Tremenhecre,  assistant  poor-law 
commissioner,  reported  on  the  state  of  education  in  that  part 
of  Wales  in  which  the  Chartists  under  Frost  made  a sudden 
rising  ; be  supplies  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  num- 
ber of  common  day  and  dame-schools  in  each  of  these  pa- 
rishes respectively  ; Ihe  number  of  children  frequenting  them, 
and  the  proportion  they  bear  to  tlie  whole  population. 


Parishes. 

, 

Common 
Dav  Schools 
for  ihc 
Elementary 
Education 
of  the 
■Working 
Classes. 

Dame 

Schools,  and 
Schools  for 
Children  of 
from  Two  to 
Five  Years 
of  . 

Total 
Children 
attending 
Day  ami 
Dame 
Schools. 

Total 

Population. 

Merthvr  . . 

15 

8 

1,3122 

34,000 

B<!dwelty  . 

13 

10 

H2.1 

20.000 

Abervstruth 

2 

4 

300 

8,000 

Trevethin  . 

13 

7 

038 

16,000 

Mynnyildys- 
Iwynn  . . 

A 

4 

22.3 

7,000 

47 

33 

3,308 

8.5,000 

There  is  no  conflicting  evidence  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
popular  education;  all  authorities  agree  in  representing  it  as 
utterly  inadequate.  From  the  Report  of  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  for  I^aticashire  (1840)  it  appears  that  in  the  Mac- 


clesfield district,  including  a population  of  129,541,  tlie  num- 
ber of  children  educated  under  the  care  of  the  Established 
Churcli  is  not  more  than  7 per  cent,  on  the  gross  population ; 
in  the  I.iverpool  district,  including  a population  of  257,284,  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  6J  per  cent. ; and  in  the  Maiicliester 
district,  including  a population  of  501,672,  it  falls  to  5^  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  population.  Returns  of  children  not  edu- 
cated in  connexion  with  the  Church  are  only  approximations 
to  the  truth.  Of  the  parishes  or  districts  from  whence  returns 
have  been  received,  the  gross  amount  of  population  being 
1,694,981,  it  appears  that  there  are — 

Schools.  Scholars. 

In  connexion  with  the  Church  1725  164,388 

Not  in  connexion  with  the  Church  986  108,082; 

being  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  9 per  cent,  under  educa- 
tion in  connexion  witli  the  Church,  and  of  rather  more  than  6 
per  cent,  under  education  in  schools  unconnected  with  the 
church.  It  must  be  remarked  that  tliese  returns  include 
schools  of  all  kinds;  and  that  the  proportion  per  cent,  would 
have  been  very  much  less  if  the  number  had  been  given  of 
those  only  who  receive  daily  education.  The  Diocesan  Report 
for  the  Diocese  of  Feterborough  (1840)  speaks  thus-— 

Tlie  Board  has  also  ascertained  that  there  is  a lamentable 
deficiency  in  the  amount  of  church-education,  both  daily  and 
Sunday,  for  the  poorer  classes.  Thus,  in  Leicester  only  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  population,  as  calculated  according  to  the 
census  of  1831,  is  receiving  instruction  from  national  or  otlier 
parochial  schools  in  any  direct  and  recognised  connexion  with 
the  Church.  A like  deficiency  is  seen  to  exist  in  other  places 
of  a smaller  size  and  population,  as  e.  g.  in  one  parish  of  6491 
inliabitants  the  proportion  of  children  receiving  church- 
education  to  the  whole  population  is  one-seventeenth ; and  in 
others  as  follows  : — 

Population.  Proportion. 

2402  onc-twenty-second. 

2174  one-tenth. 

2017  one-twentieth. 

1638  one-sixteenth. 

1602  one-sixteenth. 

1500  one-thirty-fil'tli, 

1245  one-seventeenth. 

121 L one-fifteenth. 

Another  circumstance  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of 
the  Board  is,  tliat  “ there  are  no  fewer  than  eighty  parishes 
nearly  one-third,  tliat  is,  of  those  from  which  tlie  returns  have 
been  received,  wlierc  there  is  at  present  no  daily  church-school 
for  the  education  of  the  poor;  ami  amongst  these  coses  there 
arc  instances  of  parishes  with  3000,  2000,  several  of  1000  in- 
habitants, and  from  eighteen  to  twenty  with  a population  vary- 
ing from  500  to  900. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  tliat  the  wide  field  for  education 
in  this  county  has  been  filled  up  by  the  diflerent  denomina- 
tions of  dissenters.  Such  a supposition  would  he  altogether 
erroneous ; for,  although  the  returns  which  the  Board  have  re- 
ceived with  regard  to  dissenting  schools  are  not  nearly  so  full 
and  explicit  as  they  could  have  wished  to  possess,  yet  do  they 
nevertlieless  abundantly  warrant  this  conclusion  at  least,  that 
three-fourths  of  such  schools  are  only  Sunday-schools,  and  that 
there  seems  to  he  no  machinery  whatever  among  them  for  any 
general  and  regular  system  of  daily  instruction.” 

The  Report  for  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury  states  “that  be- 
sides parishes  of  small  jiopulation,  there  are  some  with  a po- 
pulation of  above  600  destitute  of  any  school ; and  a few  even 
much  larger,  where  tlie  education  is  altogether  insignificant ; 
and  that  above  20,000  cliildreii  attend  Sunday-schools  only.’* 
The  last  Report  of  “ The  National  School  Society,”  in  the 
“ extracts”  which  it  gives  from  applications  made  to  it  from  all 
])urts  of  the  kingdom,  supplies  the  following  and  other  similar 
facts: — “Immense  educational  destitution  in  Ibis  populous 
parish,  20,000  souls  without  a single  national  school;”  “The 
condition  of  this  large  parish,  now  estimated  at  above  100,000 
souls,  is,  in  respect  to  the  want  of  scliools,  most  deplorable;  at 
least  six  school-rooms  are  wanted;  “ “There  is  only  one  small 


Population.  Proportion. 

842  one-seventeenth. 
726  one-fourteenth. 
627  one-sixteenth. 

545  one-eigliteenth. 
518  one-sixteenth. 

442  one-seventeenth. 
342  one-seventeenth.’’ 
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scliool  for  the  dally  ediicalioii  of  tlio  ])oor  in  tlic  whole  i»ari«h, 
containing  about  I2,UUU  inimbitania;  that  school  educates 
about  100.  As  one  result  of  this  neglect,  the  parish  became 
last  year  the  focus  of  Chartism  ; and  the  most  hitler  spirit  of 
disatfection  still  exists  among  the  lower  classes:  ’ “The  po- 
pulation of  the  village  of  which  I am  the  incumbent  is  not  less 
than  20,000  ; there  is  no  free-school  in  the  whole  place ; hun- 
dreds of  children  receive  no  education  whatever : “I  am 

vicar  of  a parish  which  contains  a population  of  10,000  souls, 
and  I grieve  to  say  there  is  but  one  school-room  in  it : ’’  “ Our 
situation  is  briefly  as  follows  : the  parish  contains  1500  souls  : 
there  is  nothing  which  can  with  propriety  be  called  a school ; 
the  demoralization  and  extreme  ignorance  which  prevail  among 
this  mass  of  human  beings  are  truly  deplorable;  no  language  of 
mine  can  convey  any  idea  of  their  extent “ I find  a population 
of  10,000  souls  committed  to  my  charge  with  only  one  church, 
and  a still  smaller  school  in  conijexion  with  the  church,”  &c. 

The  tests  which  have  been  applied  to  discriminate  between 
the  educated  and  the  uneducated  are  very  imperfect  and  often 
deceptive.  It  does  not  follow,  because  on  a particular  day  a 
child  is  at  school,  that  he  remains  under  instruction  a sufficient 
length  of  time.  Education  is  a work  of  years,  and  few  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  kept  under  instruction  as  long  as  is 
indispensable  for  the  acquiring  of  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
the  formation  of  the  necessary  habits.  “ In  the  Borough-road 
.School,  London,  there  are  always  in  attendance  from  five  to 
six  hundred  children,  and  yet  that  number  come  in  and  go  out 
every  year,  arising  cither  from  the  shifting  of  the  population 
or  the  carelessness  of  the  parents.  Now,  if  the  mass  of  the  chil- 
dren are  in  that  school  for  only  one  year,  and  in  large  counti’y 
towns  only  about  a year  and  a half,  and  in  the  villages  not 
more  than  two  years,  while  from  that  must  be  deducted  times 
of  absence  at  harvest  and  other  periods,  it  is  evident  that  the 
children  cannot  be  for  a sufficient  time  under  any  influence  to 
derive  the  necessary  benefit,  so  that  there  is  a vast  deal  of  de- 
lusion as  to  the  extent  of  education  in  this  country.”  (Henry 
Dunn,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety, in  his  evidence  before  the  Educational  Committee.’’  On 
the  same  occasion  the  Rev.  .T.  C.  Wigram  stated,  in  relation  to 
the  National  Schools,  that  two-thirds  of  the  scholars  are  con- 
• stantly  fluctuating,  and  that  a master  gave  him  a list  of  15  or 
16  boys  who  had  been  re-admitted  above  twelve  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  child  who  can  read  is  classed  among  the  educated, 
without  its  being  ascertained  whether  he  has  acq:iired  such  a 
skill  in  and  taste  for  reading  as  will  lead  him  to  pursue  his 
own  improvement.  It  is  well  known  that  many  who  could 
read  in  their  childhood  have  lost  the  ability  before  they  have 
reached  manhood.  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Education,  declares,  “I  asked  one  man  the 
other  day,  ‘Can  you  read?’  ‘Yes;  I learned  to  read  the 
Bible  at  school,  but  I dinna  like  to  read  it  now.’  Another  I 
asked  respecting  his  reading : he  said,  ‘ Yes,  I can  read ; ' I 
said,  merely  as  a test,  ‘Can  you  read  the  Bible?'  lie  said, 

‘ No ; 1 dinna  want  to  re, ad  that  any  more.’  ‘ What  is  your  ob- 
jection to  the  Bible  ? ’ ‘I  read  it  backwards  and  forwards  when 
I was  at  school.”  ’ 

When  writing  is  added,  a less  insuflicient  guarantee  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  only  way  to  avoid  being  grossly  misled  by  sta- 
tistical reports  is  to  rank  .among  the  uneducated  all  who  cannot 
write.  But  even  the  ability  to  write  is  frequently  lost,  and  it 
may  bo  retained  in  connexion  with  no  small  degree  of  ignorance. 

The  existing  schools  themselves  however  must  be  looked  into 
in  order  that  a just  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  quality  of 
popular  education.  The  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  in 
their  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  York,  remark  that, 

“ however  imperfect  the  education  received  at  .Sunday-schools 
may  be,  when  compared  with  a reasonable  or  a foreign  standard, 
it  alfords  nevertheless  the  most  valuable  training  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  industrious  population  of  Eng- 
land.” Yet  this  training  extends  only  to  a few  bout*  every 
week,  is  given  by  persons  who  are  generally  elevated  only  a 
little  above  their  scholars,  and  whose  only  valuable  recom- 


mendation is,  that  they  are  in  general  animated  by  a Ijenevolent 
and  pious  sjjirit.  Tliere  are  however  indirect  efl"ecli  which 
abate  the  good  of  .Sunday-schools,  particularly  in  the  spirit  of 
sectarianism  and  bigotry  which,  as  at  present  constituted,  they 
tend  to  foster ; the  undue  opinion  of  tljemselvc*  which  they 
are  apt  to  engender  in  the  minds  of  tlie  teachers ; the  rivalry 
which  they  excite  and  the  jealousies  which  tlrey  keep  up  be- 
tween difl'erent  schools;  and,  alxive  all,  the  jrauperisiiig  in- 
fluence which,  more  than  other  charity-schools,  they  exert  on 
the  scholars.  Yet  there  ate  750,000  children  in  Knglaiid  and 
Wales  who  have  no  other  opportunity  of  gaining  kirowledge. 
So  long  indeed  as  scarcely  any  other  trook  tliau  the  Bible  is 
employed  in  Sunday-schools,  the  training  which  they  afford 
must  be  very  defective,  unapproached  in  its  excellence  as  is 
that  holy  book  when  well  understood  and  rightly  used.  But 
an  exclusive  acquaintance  with  it  is  not  sufficient  to  expand 
the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  the  duties  of  life.  Without  the 
aid  of  other  knowledge  it  is  not  possible  that  those  distinctions 
and  qualifications  should  be  made  which  parts  at  least  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  require,  and  which  are  rendered  necessary 
by  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  existence  of  a totally  different 
order  of  circumstances.  If  these  distinctions  and  qualifications 
are  not  made,  the  most  erroneous  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  Bible,  and  the  most  unrighteous  purposes  may  appear 
to  receive  a sanction  from  it.  The  Scott'ish  Covenanters  jus- 
tified their  murders  by  appealing  to  the  severities  practised  by 
the  Israelites.  The  German  Anabaptists  alleged  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  first  Christians  in  sliaring  their  propjerty 
with  the  destitute  in  an  emergency,  in  order  to  authorise  their 
spoliation  of  the  goods  of  others.  The  madman  Tham,  who 
called  himself  Courtenay,  appiealed  to  the  Bible  in  suppwrt  of 
his  delusions.  Chartism  flourished  most  vigorously,  and  in  its 
most  oll'ensive  form,  in  cases  where  the  Scriptures  were  the 
text-book. 

Indeed  on  inquiry  it  has  been  found  that  many  who  have 
gone  through  the  Sunday-school  have,  in  after-life,  derived 
little  advantage  from  the  discipline,  having  forgotten  the  scraps 
of  religious  instruction  which  had  been  presented  to  their  me- 
mory, and  outgrown  the  bare  mechanical  ability  of  reading, 
which  they  had  more  or|less  imperfectly  acquired — prerhaprs  hwt 
also,  because  not  sufficiently  impressed  on  the  cliaracter,  the 
moral  tone  and  Influence  which  is  nearly  tire  only  good  thing 
of  a decided  nature  that  Sunday-schools  in  general  effect.  In 
regard  to  the  result,  the  ensuing  quotation  from  the  third  pub- 
lication of  the  “ Central  Society  of  Education"’  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  a large  class  of  the  scholars : “ Jly 
name  is  Thomas  Diprose.  I live  at  the  village  of  .Ash  (Kent). 

1 went  to  the  Sunday-school  at  Jlospiham  Church  for  tliree 
years.  Used  to  learn  to  read  and  repreat  the  Catechism.  AVas 
not  taught  to  write.  Cannot  now  either  read  or  write.  Have 
forgotten  the  Catechism.  I think  I could  read  a little  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  not  in  any  other  book.’’  .At  die  same 
time,  in  some  schools  there  is  a supierior  method  of  instruction 
accompianied  with  a coriespionding  beneficial  result,  and  it 
w ould  be  very  unjust  to  deny  that  Sunday-school  teachers  as 
a class  piossess  many  excellent  proints  of  character,  and  are  de- 
serving of  high  esteem,  espiccially  in  a country  where  the  love 
of  money  is  die  predominant  piassion. 

The  National  imd  the  Lancasterian  schools — the  two  great 
instruments  of  daily  education  for  the  children  of  the  pxior — 
are  not  essentially  dissimilar  in  respiect  of  the  intellectual  ad- 
vantages which  they  offer,  and  they  labour  under  the  serious 
defects  which  are  insepiarablc  from  what  is  called  “ the  moni- 
torial system,"  the  employment  of  which,  under  existing  ar- 
rangements, is  rcudererl  necessary  by  the  numlicr  of  piupils, 
from  100  to  1000,  which  arc  placed  under  one  master.  The 
best  qualified  teacher  is  unequal  to  such  a task,  if  anything 
more  is  to  be  .attempted  than  a sort  of  mechanical  routine.  The 
idea  of  monitors  in  these  schools  is  obviously  taken  from  the 
army,  where  the  commander  maintains  discipline  throughout 
a large  body  by  an  extensively  graduated  subordination  of 
officers ; hut  mere  precision  and  order  arc  not  education,  nor 
docs  it  consist  in  the  communication  to  hundreds  of  the  will 
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and  the  directions  of  a licad,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
monitors,  the  teacher  is  only  a little  less  ignorant  tlian  [the 
tanght.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  anything  which  deserves  the  name  of  mental  and 
moral  training. 

Instruction  in  these  schools  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
reading  or  writing  and  arithmetic,  with  occasionally  a little 
geography  badly  taught.  A friendly  reporter,  Rev.  Edward 
Field,  tlius  speaks  of  the  proficiency  which  he  recently  found 
in  the  national  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  : “ Arith- 
metic was  ratlier  a matter  of  amusement  than  of  practical 
utility.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  girls’  schools. 

In  some  of  these,  what  was  called  Dr.  Bell  s first  sum  seemed 
to  be  the  alpha  and  omega.  I could  not  help  expressing  my 
opinion  that  the  attempt  in  many  cases  was  a mere  loss  ot 
time.  1 f it  be  said  that  a knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  of  little 
importance  to  poor  children,  and  especially  to  girls,  surely 
then  time  need  not  be  wasted  on  it.  I could  not  but  note  a 
deficiency  generally  in  the  schoolmistresses  with  regard  to  this 
br.iuch  of  instruction,  and  not  the  least  in  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  London.”  Much  importance  is  attached  to  writing 
in  most  schools,  and  yet  the  metlrods  of  teaching  it,  and  the 
progress  made,  were  not  generally  satisfactory.  I did  not  per- 
ceive generally  any  attempt  at  science  or  system  in  teaching 
to  write.”  Reading  may  be  considered  the  stajde  commodity 
of  our  national  schools.  The  same  remark  as  before,  with 
regard  to  the  monitorial  system,  applies  here,  namely,  that 
this  important  branch  generally  does  not  flonrisli  under  that 
system,  but  that  in  particular  cases  great  proficiency  is  made. 
One  great  defect  in  schools  of  tins  kind  appeared  to  be,  that 
the  masters  or  mistresses  could  not  or  would  not  specially  in- 
stnrtt  the  monitors  or  pupil  teachers  how  to  instruct.''  “ The 
attempts  to  make  the  children,  by  any  particular  process  of  in- 
stniction,  understand  the  matters  they  read  and  leani  by  rote, 
were  few  and  far  between.  The  study  of  grammar  was  rarely 
if  ever  carried  far  enough  to  show  the  structure  of  words  and 
sentences,  and  the  explanatory  method  which  has  produced 
such  excellent  and  admirable  results  in  the  sessional  and  other 
schools  in  Scotland  was  rarely  known.  Indeed  the  want  of 
explanation  seems  to  be  the  common  great  and  crying  defect 
of  our  national  schools.’’  “ Works  of  industry  are  not  much 

practised  or  known."  *•  The  list  of  books  in  use  was  generally 
small.’’  “ The  moral  and  religious  discipline  of  schools  is 
confessedly  a subject  of  first  importance:  the  more  important 
it  is,  the  more  difficulty  1 felt  in  forming  conclusions  upon  it.” 

“ I met  with  so  many  instances  in  which  the  Lord's  Prayer 
only  is  said,  with  the  .Apostles’  Creed  (the  latter,  I am  afraid, 
too  commonly  considered  and  used  as  a prayer),  that  this  mat- 
ter requires  and  deserves  particular  attention.”  “ If  the  moni- 
torial system  fails  anywhere,  here  is  confessedly  the  weak  point.” 

That  these  remarks  are  not  less  applicable  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Schools  appears  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Wood,  before  the  Committee  on  Education,  1R.38. 

By  general  admission,  the  infant-schools  give  the  best  daily 
instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  A less  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  teachers  receive  some  training  for  their  office. 
A better  spirit  presides  over  their  teaching  and  discipline.  In 
theory  they  are  admirable  for  the  most  part,  but  their  actual 
worth  is  much  overrated.  Few  persons  are  more  competent  to 
speak  on  the  point  than  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood,  who  gave  his  opinion 
before  the  Educational  Committee  to  the  following  eff’ect: — 
One  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system  is  the  assembling 
so  many  children  together,  and  the  constant  appeal  that  is 
made  to  their  emulation ; it  brings  them  nut  into  publicity, 
and  tliere  are  certain  children  who  arc  brought  prominently 
forward ; of  course,  the  natural  disposition  of  tlie  teacher  would 
induce  him  to  put  those  who  are  apt  and  quick  before  the 
others,  and  these  frerprent  exhibitions  to  strangers  visiting  the 
school  have  all  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  child, 
and  also  an  injurious  eff’ect  upon  the  minds  of  other  children, 
discouraging  and  disheartening  them,  and  the  great  mass  are 
generally  of  the  latter  kind.  Then  I consider  the  generality 
of  the  lessons  in  infant-schools  arc  by  no  means  sufficiently 


simple;  there  is  a great  de;il  of  what  is  complicated;  the 
children  learn  it  by  rote ; one  child  sings  it  after  tlie  other, 
and  thus  they  have  no  more  idea  of  what  they  learn  than  the 
children  in  dame-schools.  The  number  of  children  is  also  too 
large  for  efficient  moral  training.  No  valuable  education  can 
go  forward  without  the  teachers  considering  the  intellectual 
development  and  the  particular  habits  of  the  scholars,  and  in 
these  large  schools  that  is  impracticable. 

The  examination  into  a large  number  of  iid’ant-sciiools  has 
led  me  to  alter  the  favourable  opinion  I once  held ; at  the 
same  time,  I see  nothing  that  I can  suggest  in  the  place  ot 
iid'ant-schools : I consider  therefore  that  infant-schools  are 
among  the  most  valuable  means  we  do  at  present  possess,  with 
all  their  faults,  for  acting  upon  the  education  of  the  lower- 
classes,  and  one  reason  why  infant-schools  have  not  cfl’ected  all 
they  might  have  done,  has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  there  being 
so  many  persons  masters  and  mistresses  of  these  schools  who 
are  totally  unqualifleil.  Infant-schools  became  popular  under 
the  management  of  two  or  three  talented  indivirluals ; infant- 
schools  were  established,  and  there  was  an  immediate  demand 
for  masters  and  mistresses,  and  persons  were  sent  for  a month 
or  six  weeks  to  hear  Mr.  Wilderspin  lecture,  and  they  came 
away  with  the  worst  parts  of  the  system,  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  singing,  and  so  on,  but  the  really  valuable  points  they 
seemed  to  have  left  out  very  much,  consequently  the  infant- 
schools  which  arc  scattered  up  and  down  the  country  are  not 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  are  not  conducted  iu  the  way  they 
should  be.  I do  not  conceive  the  system  to  be  by  any  means 
perfect,  but  it  is  the  best  means  I have  met  with  or  seen  in 
operation  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes.” 

From  the  preceding  review  of  the  state  of  popular  education 
in  England,  the  inference  is  inevitable  that,  in  the  words  ol 
Mr.  Dunn,  secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
Educational  Committee,  1838,  “ it  is  wretchedly  deficient  botli 
in  quantity  and  quality.”  To  the  same  effect  is  the  opinion 
stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Chester  Diocesan  Board  (1840) . 

“ But  if  the  quantity  of  education  be  deficient  Irom  the  want 
of  schools,  the  quality  of  such  as  is  given  is  not  less  dispropor- 
tionate to  tile  legitimate  demand.  On  this  point  the  Diocesan 
Board  appeals  with  confidence  to  almost  universal  experience. 
How  few  are  those  schools  in  which  the  scholars  are  well  edu- 
cated according  to  their  several  degrees,  in  which  knowledge 
is  so  imparted  as  to  fit  them  for  their  various  duties  m after- 
life!” The  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Education  (1838), 
after  referring  for  particulars  to  the  evidence  taken  before  them, 
declare, — 

1.  That  the  kind  of  education  given  to  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  is  lamentably  deficient. 

•2.  That  it  extends  (bad  as  it  is)  to  but  a small  proportion 
of  those  who  ought  to  receive  it. 

3.  That  without  some  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  be 
made  on  the  part  of  government,  the  greatest  evils  to  all  classes 
may  follow  from  this  neglect. 

The  quality  of  the  education  may  be  partly  inferred  from 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  Now  all  the  best  authorities 
agree  in  representing  the  existing  body  ol  teachers,  with  some 
e.xceptions,  as  almost  totally  disqualified.  Tire  substance  of 
the  evidence  in  this  matter  given  before  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  1838  was  to  the  following  efl'ect The  mistresses  of 
tire  dame-schools  are  very  imperfectly  instructed ; they  have 
no  acquaintance  whatever  with  any  correct  methods  of  convey- 
ing religious  and  secular  instruction;  they  have  no  idea  of  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  the  moral  and  industrial  training  of 
children  ; they  resort  to  the  business  of  education  from  neces- 
sity, and,  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  are  in 
great  poverty,  and  very  ill  supplied  with  books  and  other 
instruments  of  teaching ; they  have  often  some  other  pursuit, 
such  as  needlework,  washing,  &c.,  and  are  generally  of  sour 
tempers  and  severe  in  their  discipline.  Of  day-schools  gene- 
rally it  is  stated  that  the  instructors  are  extremely  unequal  to 
the  duty ; that  many  are  only  half-informed  themselves ; that 
they  are  persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  employment  else- 
where, and  that  the  worst  consequences  follow  to  the  children 
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who  are  placed  under  their  iiistrncliou.  Tlie  inaalers  are  geiiC’ 
rally  ignorant  of  the  depressing  and  unhealthy  cfl'ccts  of  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  them,  and  do  not  consider  it 
desirable  that  their  schools  should  be  better  ventilated.  In 
the  poorest  schools  no  pretence  is  made  to  teach  morals,  and 
many  masters  have  no  idea  what  teaching  morals  can  jiossibly 
mean.  One  master,  being  ashed  if  he  taught  morals,  answered, 
“ That  question  does  not  belong  to  my  school,  it  belongs  more 
to  girls'  schools.” 

Jt  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  mistress  of  a dame-school  gone 
out  for  the  day,  and  her  school  left  in  charge  of  some  neigh- 
bour or  neighbour's  child  ; sometimes  she  is  found  washing  at 
the  back  of  the  house  j at  other  times  the  washing  and  drying 
are  carried  on  in  tire  school.  “ In  a garret,  up  three  pair  of 
dark  broken  stairs  (in  Liverpool),  was  a common  day-school, 
with  forty  children,  in  the  compass  of  ten  feet  by  nine.  On  a 
perch,  forming  a triangle  with  the  comer  of  the  room,  sat  a 
cock  and  two  hens ; under  a stump-bed,  immediately  beneath, 
was  a dog-kennel,  in  the  occupation  of  three  black  terriers, 
whose  barking,  added  to  the  noise  of  the  children  and  the 
cackling  of  the  fowls  on  the  approach  of  a stranger,  was  almost 
deafening : there  was  only  one  small  window,  at  which  sat  the 
master,  obstnicting  three- fourths  of  the  light.  There  are 
several  schools  in  the  same  neighbourhood  which  are  in  the 
same  condition,  filthy  in  the  extreme.”  “ One  master,  who 
stated  that  he  used  the  globes,  was  asked  if  he  had  both  or  one 
only.  ‘ Both,'  was  the  reply  j ‘ how  could  I teach  geography 
with  one  T It  appeared  that  he  thought  both  necessary,  because 
one  represented  one  half  and  the  other  the  remaining  half  of  the 
world.  ‘He  turned  me  out  of  his  school,’  says  the  agent, 

‘ when  I explained  to  him  his  error.’  It  is  thought  unlucky  for 
teachers  to  count  their  scholars.  ‘ It  would,’  said  a mistress, 

‘ be  a flat  flying  in  tlie  face  of  Providence.  No,  no,  you  sha’n’t 
catch  me  counting;  see  what  a pretty  mess  David  made  of  it 
when  he  counted  the  children  of  Israel.’  ” 

The  masters  of  the  day-schools  were  by  no  means  sensible  of 
their  deficiency  ; one  of  them  said,  “ I hope  the  government,  if 
they  interfere,  will  pass  a law  tliat  nobody  that  is  not  high  lamt 
shall  teach  for  the  future  ; then  we  shall  have  some  chance.” 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Kay,  in  his 
paper  on  ‘ The  Training  School  at  Battersea : ’ — “ Very  little 
inquiry  confirmed  what  was  previously  suspected,  that  the 
number  of  English  schoolmasters  acquainted  with  tlie  organi- 
zation and  discipline  of  elementary  schools,  and  skilful  in  the 
application  of  approved  methods  of  instruction,  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  by  no  means  on  the  increase.  Successive  applica- 
tions were  made  to  those  sources  from  which  teachers  are  usually 
obtained  in  England,  but  these  applications  were  almost  inva- 
riably unsuccessful,  for  a variety  of  reasons.  The  attendance 
of  the  teachers  trained  in  the  model  schools  of  the  metropolitan 
and  other  societies  seldom  exceeds  six  months,  and  often  does 
not  extend  beyond  three.  Experience  of  the  motives  by  which 
the  class  of  schoolmasters  now  plying  their  trade  in  this  country 
are  commonly  actuated,  is  a graver  source  of  want  of  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  engage  in  this  labour  than  the  absence  of 
skill  in  their  profession.  A great  number  of  them  undertake 
these  duties  either  because  they  are  incajmeitated  by  age  or 
infirmity  for  any  other,  or  because  they  have  failed  in  all  other 
attempts  to  procure  a livelihood,  or  because,  in  the  absence  of 
well-qualified  competitors,  the  least  amount  of  exertion  and 
talent  enables  the  most  indolent  schoolmasters  to  present  aver- 
age claims  on  public  confidence  and  support.”  Insuflicient 
however  as  most  of  them  are  for  giving  such  an  education  as 
the  children  ought  to  receive,  the  teachers  of  the  Nnlioiml  and 
British  and  loreign  Schools  arc  suiierior  to  the  instructors  of 
ordinary  day  and  dame  schools.  On  this  point  the  Rev.  Ed- 
rrard  Field.  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  reports  (ISIO)— 

“ 1 have  pleasure  in  being  able  to  rcjiiirt  that  many  of  the 
mistresses  of  united  schools  of  girls  and  bovs  were  fulfilling 
their  arduous  and  import.ant  task  with  zeal,  fidelity,  and  suc- 
cess. In  a few  instances  1 had  to  reiiort  that  the  mas'ters  seemed 
too  young  for  their  difficult  and  responsible  duties.  Some 
mistresses  of  infant-schools  were  sinking  under  the  continued 


pressure  iijion  their  strength  and  spirits.”  Tliis  guarded  and 
qualified  praise  he  is  unable  to  extend  to  tlie  teachers  of  dame- 
schools  : ” 1 00  often  the  rule  of  such  schools,  when  any  pro- 
fitable instruction  is  given,  is  a harsh  one,  and  in  others  the 
honest  declaration  of  one  dame  would  apply  to  many, — ‘ It  is 
but  little  they  pays  me,  and  it  is  but  litUe  1 teaches  them.’  ” 
Table  I)  will  sen  e as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
want  of  a previous  training  in  teachers  jirer  aiU,  particularly 
among  the  |X)orer  classes. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Adult  Population  is  also  a proof  of  tlie 
insufficiency  of  the  existing  means  for  education.  In  tire  dis- 
trict in  Wales  where  Frost  made  his  outbreak,  “of  the  adult 
population  a large  proportion  could  neither  read  nor  write- 
very  many  had  only  acquired  the  art  of  knowing  the  letters 
and  words,  and  very  few  could  read  with  ease  to  themselves 
and  understanding.” 

“ Similar  investigations  in  other  parts  of  tlie  district  gave 
similar  proofs  of  the  insufficiency  in  the  means  of  mental  and 
moral  culture.  These  received  confirmation  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  few  booksellers  who  are  the  medium  of  the 
regular  supply  of  such  books  and  periodicals  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  labouring  portion  of  the  community  in* the  two 
parishes  of  Merthyr  and  Bedwelty,  containing  togetlier  54,000 
persons.  Of  the  seven  booksellers  in  these  two  parishes,  two 
receive  little  or  no  demand  from  the  working-classes ; one  has 
only  a few  second-hand  books  in  a shop,  filled  chiefly  with 
shoes ; one  keeps  a stall  in  a market,  to  aid  bis  sale  of  Welsh 
song-books,  hymn-books,  and  small  books  for  children,  ia 
which  the  chief  part  of  his  trade  consists.  The  shops  of  tlie 
remaining  three  are  from  12  to  15  feet  square.  Thev  all 
stated  that  they  could  not  live  by  their  book-trade  alone. ' The 
first  depended  on  his  sale  of  stationery,  and  on  the  employment 
he  obtained  as  secretary  to  several  benefit  societies ; he  said  he 
could  not  pay  his  small  rent  by  the  sale  of  Welsh  or  other 
books ; he  was  agent  for  three  Welsh  newspapers,  of  which  he 
distributed,  on  the  whole,  72  copies  monthly  ; he  also  sold  62 
copies  weekly  of  English  newspapers,  printed  in  Welsh  towns, 
and  circulating  chiefly  in  Wales.  The  last  monthly  invoice 
of  the  second  contained  orders  on  his  London  agent  for  22 
small  religious  periodicals,  eight  copies  of  ‘ Chamlxiss  Jour- 
nal,’ one  ‘ New  Jlonthly,’  one  ‘ Monthly  Chronicle,  ’ one 
‘ Medical  Gazette,’  two  ‘ Mechatiics,'  eight  ‘Penny,’  and  four 
‘ Saturday’  Magazines ; his  general  orders  and  retail  trade 
amounted  to  about  10/.  per  month.  The  invoice  of  the  third 
for  January  consisted  of  orders  for  20  small  religious  periodi- 
cals, 33  periodicals  and  small  books  for  children,  and  36 
jieriodicals  of  general  literature;  among  which  the  most  im- 
portant were,  one  ‘ Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  ’ four 
‘ Taits,’  one  f Mechanics,’  and  ten  ‘ Penny’  JI,igazines.  There 
was  also  an  order  for  one  part  of  the  ‘ Pictorial  History  of 
England.'  The  value  of  the  whole,  at  the  publishing  p^ice, 
including  general  orders,  was  5/.  fis.  Sd.  These  two  jiarishcs 
being  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  hill  district,  and  distant  several 
miles  from  any  town  beyond  its  limits,  the  regular  demand  for 
books  and  periodicals  on  general  subjects  among  the  labouring 
population  is  not  unfairly  represented  by  the  preceding  state- 
ment.” (Tremenheere's  Report.) 

From  Reports  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  chaplain  of 
the  house  of  correction  at  Preston,  it  appears  that  of  34!) 
men  charged  with  felony  in  lS35and  1836,  150.  or  43  per 
cent.,  were  allogelhcr  unable  to  read ; 82,  or  23  jier  cent.,  were 
barely  able  to  read  : so  that  two-thirds,  or  66  per  cent.,  might 
be  considered  wholly  uneducated.  Of  78  women,  33,  or  42 
]icr  cent.,  were  unable  to  read  ; 28,  or  36  per  cent.,  could 
barely  read,  and  only  5,  or  6J  jier  cent.,  could  read  well ; four 
could  write  their  names,  two  others  could  write  a little,  and 
two  only  could  write  well.  His  Report  for  1 836-7  comjirehends 
the  cases  of  035  individuals  charged  with  various  offenees  : of 
these,  160  were  unable  to  read,  2I2a-erel>arely  capable  of  read- 
ing, and  not  more  than  18  could  read  and  write  well.  The 
amount  of  religious  knowledge  possessed  by  these  prisoners  is 
very  small:  466  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  simplest  religious 
truths ; 821  could  repeat  the  Ixird's  Prayer,  but  were  obviously 
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incapable  of  understanding  its  import ; 12  only  had  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  religion. 

The  ignorance  does  not  arise  from  want  of  resources,  but 
from  the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  of  devoting  their 
eaniings  to  objects  of  immediate  and  sensual  enjoyment,  Tlio 
following  is  given  os  exhibiting  a fair  specimen  of  the  mode  in 
which  high  wages  are  appropriated : 


Expenditure  of  hvo  steady  workmen,  living  in  their  own  cot- 
tages, each  with  a wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  in  both 
cases  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  helping  the  father : — 


Collier,  per  Month : 

£.  s.  d. 

3 bushels  flour,  13r.  Crf.  2 0 6 
albs,  butter,  Is.  . . . 0 8 0 
8lbs.  sugar,  8d.  ...  0 5 4 

7^0z.  tea,  at  6<t.  . . . 0 3 9 

tobacco  ....  0 2 8 
6lbs.  soap,  "d.  ...  0 3 6 

lOlbs.  cheese,  l^d.  . .003 

8lba.  bacon,  8<i.  . . . 0 5 4 

1 lb.  candles  for  house  .007 
Slbe.  do.  for  labour,  7d.  0 4 8 

12lbs.  powder  for  do.  .000 

Potatoes 0 6 0 

20lbs.  fresh  meat,  Id.  • Oil  8 
4lb.  currants  ...  0 0 5 

Raisins 0 0 3 

151ue,  starch,  pepper,  &c.  0 0 10 
Clothes  and  shoes,  about  0 10  0 

Beer 0 0 o 


£Ct  8 3 


Furnace*man, 

3 bushels  flour  . 

3 pecks  malt  . 
12ibs.  butter 
lOlbs.  sugar  . 
|lb. tea  . • • 

4lbs.  soap  . . 

Olbs.  cheese 
12lbs.  ham  . . 

lib.  candles 
24lbs.  fresh  meat 
4lb.  raisins  . . 

•tlb.  currants 
Pepper,  mustard, 
jib.  tobacco 
Clothing,  shoes,  S 


per  Month : 

£.  s.  d. 
..200 
. . 0 9 4j 

. . 0 12  0 

..008 
. . 0 4 G 

..024 

. .039 

. .060 
..007 
. . 0 14  0 

. . 0 0 3j 

. . 0 0 & 

&c.  . 0 0 10 
..028 
:c.  . 0 18  0 


£6  3 11 


The  following  is  taken  from  ‘The  Thirty-fifth  Report  (1840) 
of  the  Brilish  and  Foreign  School  Society  :* — 

“ Vour  committee  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  their 


domestic  operations  without  adverting  again  to  the  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  popular  ignorance  still  prevailing  in  England. 
The  following  statements,  drawn  from  official  sources,  need  no 


comment: — 

“ In  the  three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
1S38,  there  were  27,670  couples  married  in  England  and 
Wales,  whose  marriages  were  duly  registered,  and  copies  of 
the  registers  transmitted  to  the  General  Register  Office. 

“ Of  tliese,  the  number  who  did  not  write  their  names,  but 
signed  with  a mark,  was — men,  8733;  women,  13,621.  _ 

“ The  proportion  per  cent,  of  those  who*  signed  with  a mark 
in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  melropolis,  in 
North  Wales,  and  in  South  Wales  together  with  Herefordshire 
and  Monmouthshire,  is  as  follows : — 


England  and  Wales  • 
Metropolis 
North  Wales 
South  Wales,  including 
and  Monmouth 


Men. 

■NVomen. 

Mean. 

. 32 

48 

40 

. 11 

25 

18 

. 39 

70 

54-5 

Hereford 

. 46 

56 

51.” 

In  the  tables  of  criminal  offenders  in  England  and  Wales 
for  1840,  a table  is  given  showing  the  proportion  of  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  instruction  of  criminals  in  the  agricultural  as 
compared  with  the  manufacturing  and  mixed  counties,  and 
with  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  The  comparative 
proportion  of  these  results  is  as  follows : — 


Agricul- 

tural 

Counties.* 

Manufac- 
turing 
and  Mixed 
Counties.f 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Unable  to  read  and  write  . • » 

38-72 

31-72 

33-32 

Read  and  write  imperfectly  . • . 

Read  and  write  w'ell 

63-18 

69*53 

56»57 

5-70 

8-22 

8-29 

Instruction  superior  to  reading) 
and  writing  well / 

0-34 

0*53 

0-37 

The  proportion  of  criminal  offenders  unable  to  read  and 
write  is  exactly  7 per  cent,  more  in  the  agricultural  than  in 
the  manufacturing  and  mixed  counties,  while  in  the  attain- 
ment of  reading  and  writing  well  it  is  2^  per  cent.  less.  In 
Bedfordshire,  the  county  having  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
population  employed  in  agriculture,  the  proportion  who  could 

• Bcfirord,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Bucks,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Wilts,  Oxford,  and  Northampton. 

•f-  Middlesex,  Leicester,  Surrey,  Durham,  York,  Northumberland, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Chester,  and  Gloucester. 


rend  and  write  well  is  little  more  tbaii  1 per  cent.,  and  in 
Oxfordshire  per  cent.,  while  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mixed  counties  the  lowest  proportion  is  given  in  Gloucester- 
shire, where  4*33  per  cent,  could  read  and  write  well. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Kay  stated  before  the  Education  Committee,  in 
1838: — “1  have  been  very  strongly  impressed,  indeed,  with  the 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  large  towns  and 
in  the  agricultural  dish  icts,  especially  of  the  south  of  England ; 
and  being  desirous  to  obtain  minute  information  on  tliat  sub- 
ject. I transmitted  to  the  masters  of  workhouses  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  a circular,  requesting  them  to  give  me  an  account  of 
the  number  of  adult  paupers  in  their  respective  workhouses 
who  could  read  in  a superior  manner,  decently,  or  imperfectly, 
and  the  number  who  could  write  in  a superior  manner,  de- 
cently, or  imperfectly,  for  each  of  the  respective  class  of  pau- 
pers. I am  able  to  present  the  committee  with  the  results  of 
that  investigation.”  (See  Table  E.) 

Tlie  deficiency  which  has  existed  in  the  school-education  of 
the  poor  is  now  found  to  exert  an  injurious  infiuence  on  even 
the  most  popularly  constituted  of  the  mechanics’  institutious. 
For  want  of  good  early  training,  the  young  men  for  whom 
these  establishments  are  designed  are  indisposed  and  unable  to 
derive  from  them  all  the  advantages  which  they  are  fitted  to 
confer.  Such  of  the  opportunities  of  improvement  which  they 
offer,  as  require  little  eflort  of  mind  and  little  attention,  those 
which  appeal  chiefly  to  the  senses,  and  afford  immediate  plea- 
sure— lectures  on  certain  subjects,  music,  tea-parties,  recita- 
tions, &c.,  are  sought  after,  but  little  attention  comparatively 
is  given  to  the  studies  which  the  classes  are  intended  to  carry 
on  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  science  gene- 
rally. As  might  be  expected  under  these  circumstances,  the 
support  given  to  these  institutions  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain. 
At  the  commencement  of  each  quarter  there  is  a rush  of  sub- 
scribers ; the  librarian  is  oppressed  with  applications  for  books, 
the  classes  fill,  the  supply  of  newspapers  is  deficient.  Scarcely 
a month  has  passed  when  there  is  “ room  and  range  enough,” 
especially  in  the  class-room.  In  addition  to  this,  each  quarter 
nearly  two-thirds  are  new  members.  Many  of  those  who  leave 
return  after  an  absence  of  three  or  six  months ; but  very  few 
remain  long  connected  with  the  institutions.  In  the  library, 
works  of  fiction  are  chiefly  in  demand ; even  poetry  is  little  in 
request,  and  scientific  books  generally  remain  quietly  on  the 
shelves. 

The  true  Theory  of  Education  can  only  be  developed  by 
considering  what  the  being  is  on  whom  it  is  designed  to  ope- 
rate. Education  is,  according  to  its  etymology,  the  leading 
out  or  unfolding  of  the  human  powers.  It  is  obviously  there- 
fore a means  for  a certain  purpose.  To  learn  what  that  pur- 
pose is  we  must  refer  to  experience,  and  we  must  investigate  the 
capacities  of  the  human  being.  These  being  ascertained,  edu- 
cation is,  in  any  particular  case,  an  instrument  for  developing 
them.  Now  we  know  that  man  has  not  only  physical  and  in- 
tellectual, but  also  moral  and  spiritual  faculties,  all  of  which 
education  ought  to  take  under  its  care.  That  education  is  in- 
complete which  neglects  any  one  of  these  faculties;  and  that 
education  discharges  its  functions  imperfectly  which  does  not 
cultivate  the  faculties  in  such  degree  that  their  action  may  be 
well  adjusted,  and  their  general  working  harmonious.  But  if 
there  appear  to  be  any  one  of  the  faculties  apart  from  whose 
influence  the  rest  work  indifferently  or  produce  baneful  results, 
and  which  is  found  when  in  healthful  vigour  to  strengthen  and 
control  the  whole  nature,  this  power  ought  to  receive  the  chief 
attention.  The  work,  then,  of  education  is  to  foster,  strengthen, 
and  raise  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  capa- 
bilities of  man  ; but  especially  his  moral  and  spiritual  capa- 
cities, which  alone  can  govern  the  others.  Some  important 
deductions  flow  from  these  principles.  Education  ought  to  be 
universal  both  in  relation  to  each  individual  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large  ; for  it  ought  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  capabili- 
ties on  which  it  is  intended  to  act.  It  is  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  man  and  to  the  designs  of  God  for  any  one  of  our 
capacities  to  remain  undeveloped,  Tliey  err  who  neglect  to 
educate  the  body,  and  they  also  err  who  neglect  to  educate  the 
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mind.  These  errors  represent  two  difl'erent  dosses  of  men.  A 
certain  school  of  philosophy  nt  least  mokes  light  of  religions 
educotion;  physicol  education  also  lias  been  lumenlahly  ne- 
glected liy  the  teachers  of  religion.  3’iio  latter  error  is  now 
disappearing,  hut  the  former  lias  been  gaining  ground;  and 
this  error  is  tlio  more  to  lie  dejilored  because  its  consequences 
must  he  serious  and  lasting.  If  anyone,  certainly  the  reli- 
gious faculty  may  he  considered  ns  the  moving  power  of  the 
human  being.  Hut  for  the  peculiar  political  circumstances  of 
England,  any  system  of  popular  education  which  omitted 
direct  religious  culture  would  probably  have  been  considered 
by  thinking  men  as  defective.  Tlie  dilliculties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims  may  be  nume- 
rous and  great,  and  they  may  account  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
mistake  in  question  ; but  no  difficulties  can  excuse,  much  less 
justify,  a departure  from  truth.  Principles  must  be  steadily 
asserted  under  adverse  as  well  as  favourable  circumstances,  and 
the  result  will  at  last  prove  far  more  satisfactory  than  anything 
which  can  ensue  from  expediency.  Ueligion  in  education  is 
all-important  and  indispensalile,  nor  must  the  friends  of  a pro- 
gressive civilization  be  deterred  from  proclaiming  the  fact  by 
any  apprehension  that  it  may  in  some  respects  be  turned  to  a 
bad  account. 

In  truth  a religious  training  is  the  only  way  of  forming  such 
a character  as  the  trials  and  duties  of  life  require  both  among 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  even  of  habits  of  reflection,  can  do  very  little  towards  real 
happiness.  What  the  people  want  is  true  wisdom  and  moral 
power,  without  which  life  is  a scene  of  conflict  and  misery  ; 
but  wisdom  and  moral  power  are  the  peculiar  gifts  of  religion. 

Morality,  therefore,  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  tile  sanctions  of  religion.  Apart  from  religious 
sanctions  morality  may  direct,  but  cannot  control.  Morality 
may  enlighten  and  it  may  enjoin,  but  of  itself  it  is  powerless 
to  govern ; it  is  preceptive,  not  impulsive,  pointing  out  our 
path,  but  not  urging  us  on  to  pursue  it.  Now  it  is  power 
rather  than  knowledge  that  man  wants ; and  all  genuine  power 
for  moral  purposes  has  its  source  in  religion.  It  may  be  well 
to  remember  that  tliese  distinctions  of  morality  and  religion  are 
factitious  and  arbitrary ; they  are  not  recognised  in  the  Cliris- 
tian  revelation.  Religion  includes  morality,  or  rather,  is  mo- 
rality as  well  as  religion,  comprising  in  itself  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  man  to  know,  do,  and  be,  whether  in  this  state  or  tlie 
next,  in  order  to  fulfil  tlie  Divine  will,  to  perfect  his  character, 
and  work  out  his  highest  good.  Consequently,  he  that  is  well 
trained  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion 
has  received  both  a moral  and  religious  education,  and  is  fitly 
prepared  for  the  duties  of  life. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  religious  education  here 
demanded  is  not  of  a dogmatical,  much  less  a sectarian  kind ; 
but  such  instruction  as  may  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  child 
and  the  adult ; and  such  a discipline  as  may  work  the  instruc- 
tion info  the  character  till  it  “ leaven  the  whole  lump.” 

It  is  not  a little  curious  that  in  regard  to  education  wc  may 
take  a lesson  from  the  ancient  Persians,*  who,  according  to 
-Xenojihon,  removing  education  from  the  hands  of  the  parents 
into  the  hands  of  the  state,  gave  the  same  attention  to  the  moral 
training  of  the  young  ns  is  now  under  the  best  circumstances 
given  to  their  intellectual  instruction,  and  so  brought  them  up 
tmder  the  influence  of  precept  and  example,  that  the  state  was 
siivcd  from  the  painful  necessity  of  inflicting  punishmetit,  in 
consequence  of  having  taken  such  preventive  measures  as  re- 
lieved the  youth  from  the  desire  of  what  is  low  and  unjust. 
Morals  with  them  were  a practical  science,  the  principles  of 
which  were  first  taught  by  word  of  mouth,  and  then  by  actual 
examples  and  by  ilaily  practice. 

The  morals  taught  in  primary  schools  should  have  a regard 
to  domestic  and  social  duties,  or  the  obligations  which  an  in- 
dividual owes  to  his  family  and  to  the  state.  The  instruction 
should  consist  not  of  dry  jirecepts,  but  should  apjieal  to  the 
reason  and  afl'ections,  that  it  may  both  develop  them  ami  gain 


• Not  that  wo  suppose  Xenophon  reprosents  a 
but  tile  opinions  are  Just  as  valnabin  as  ir  he  did. 
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such  a reception  in  the  breast  of  the  scholar  as  to  become  the 
living  power  which  governs  his  conduct.  It  is  strange  fliat  a 
subject  such  as  mural  instriictioii  and  training,  which  is  of 
jiaramount  importance,  should  hitherto  have  Iseen  almost  neg- 
lected in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  pioor.  Nor  is  it 
much  less  strange  that  the  nation  should  Itave  passed  through 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  no  imigniffcant  kind  within  the  last 
half  century,  suffering  so  little  from  outbreaks  on  the  part  of 
a population  who  had  never  been  instructed  in  their  social 
duties. 

The  preceding  remarks  lead  also  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
culture  which  is  a part  of  education  is  in  itself  an  end,  if  in- 
deed it  is  not  the  great  end  of  education.  The  husbandman 
sows  the  seed  in  order  to  produce  grain  ; the  teacher  disciplines 
the  faculties  tliat  he  may  bring  them  into  healthful  activity. 
In  both  cases  tliere  is  an  adequate  end,  a result  in  which  the 
agents  may  satisfactorily  rest,  lilducatiori  can  have  ik)  higher 
object  than  the  creation  of  happiness  by  means  of  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  This  is  the  great  object  of  the  Deity  him- 
self; and  even  if  the  power  which  education  gives  is  regarded 
as  an  instrument,  as  a means  to  tome  outward  result,  still  the 
mental  and  moral  culture  is  a good  in  itself.  It  is  important 
therefore  that  the  purposes  of  education  should  be  kept  in 
their  proper  rank.  That  whicli  is  secondary  must  not,  how- 
ever good,  be  thrust  into  the  first  jilace;  and  above  all,  that 
must  not  be  altogetlier  lost  sight  of,  which  in  reality  is  in  itself 
a most  important  result,  if  not  the  great  end  of  education. 
The  formation  of  character,  then,  to  make  (so  to  speak)  true 
men  and  women,  beings  with  their  faculties  complete,  and,  in 
consequence,  with  all  tlieir  internal  sources  of  happiness 
etitire,  full,  and  active — this  should  be  an  object  carefully 
studied  and  diligently  pursued.  But  here  even  superior  minds 
lialt  behind  the  truth,  making  the  chief  object  of  education 
some  extrinsic  result — such  as,  in  the  case  of  males,  fitness  for 
the  duties  of  tlieir  stiition  in  life ; in  tlie  case  of  females,  such 
as  may  prepare  them  to  he  pleasing  wives  and  useful  mothers 
— aims  excellent  in  themselves,  but  scarcely  entitled  to  hold 
the  first  rank,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  an  outward 
accomplishment  docs  not  of  necessity  imply  such  an  inward 
culture  as  will  ensure  health  and  vigour  of  character,  and  that 
durable  and  growing  happiness  which  attends  on  genuine  per- 
sonal excellence. 

rile  real  nature  of  education  considered  as  an  instrument 
may  also  be  gathered  from  these  remarks.  If  the  subject  on 
which  education  operates  is  intellectual  and  moral  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  the  effects  which  it  lal>ours  to  protiuce  and  the 
aims  which  it  ought  to  pursue,  also  intellectual  and  moral, 
the  instrument  must  be  of  a similar  kind.  Setting  aside  then 
so  much  of  it  as  is  designed  for  a physical  result,  education  is 
a mental  and  moral  influence ; in  other  words,  it  is  mind  act- 
ing on  mind  ; it  is  a suiwrior  acting  on  an  inferior  character  ; 
it  is  buman  thought  ami  human  sympathies  brought  to  bear 
on  kindred  elements  in  the  bosoms  of  the  voting;  it  is  the 
power  of  religion  living  and  breathing  in  one  soul,  going  forth 
into  another,  and  kindling  within  tliut  other  corresponding 
vitality.  Whence  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  what  is  called 
education  does  not  de-serve  the  name  ; that  a mechanical 
routine  is  not  education,  nor  dexterity  of  hand,  nor  skill  in 
shaping  certain  forms,  nor  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds. 
If  so,  then  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  how  well  soever 
they  may  bo  taught,  ought  not  to  lx*  dignified  with  the  name, 
though  they  may  in  favourable  circumst.'uices  contribute  some- 
thing to  oilucation.  It  is  equally  clear  that  no  genuine  edu- 
cation can  be  im|)artcd  by  one  educator  to  large  mimlrers  of 
jiupils  of  different  ages  and  different  cajiacities  assembled  to- 
gether iiiUic  sainoplara.  hittlc  can  be  done  except  each  scholar 

comes  into  itmnediale  contact  with  flic  Oiliicaling  mind.  From 
that  mind  each  juipil  must  draw  the  power  which  will  quicken 
and  call  forth  his  own  }Hnvcrs;  and  to  detenninc  how.  in  the 
case  of  the  education  of  the  clnldren  of  the  jxwr,  this  com- 
munication is  to  be  securetl,  is  an  object  of  paramount  im- 
jHirtancc. 

7 he  tenor  of  these  obsciv'ations  has  determined  another  thing, 
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namely,  what  ought  to  be  the  prevailing  spirit  and  what  the 
disciiiline  of  a school.  School  in  reality  holds  the  place  of 
home  • lionic  is  God’s  school,  but  since  present  modes  of  lile 
do  not  jwrmit  the  parent  to  give  his  child  a suitable  training, 
he  transfers  education  to  the  school.  The  school  therefore 
should  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  home.  Now 
in  theory  the  homes  of  this  land  are  Christian  homes ; the 
school  in  consequence  should  be  a sort  of  Christian  home. 
Such  a union  of  terms  calls  up  in  the  mind  ideas  of  gentle- 
ness, forbearance,  and  affection.  Tliese  then  are  the  moral 
qualities  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the  school.  If  so,  severity 
and  harshness  must  be  banished  as  incompatible  with  the  ob- 
iecU  for  which  schools  are  instituted.  Nor  are  they  only  in- 
compatible, but  they  are  actually  preventive  and  subversive  of 
those  objects.  The  display  of  every  moral  quality  produces 
its  like  ill  those  who  habitually  witness  it ; and  unless  the  aim 
in  school-training  is  to  produce  a severe,  harsh,  and  unloving 
character,  severity  and  harshness  must  be  studiously  avoided. 

So  also  the  intellectuid  inliueuce  employed  should  be  such 
as  is  likely  to  strengthen  the  mental  power's.  The  chief  good 
of  education  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  outward  results,  nor  even 
in  the  amount  of  knowledge  communicated,  but  rather  in  such 
habits  of  mind,— power  to  fix  the  thoughts  on  any  given  object, 
to  comprehend  many  particulars  at  one  view,  to  resolve  a com- 
plex subject  into  its  component  elements,  to  endure  lengthened 
exertion,  to  carry  determinations  into  practice,  to  find  resources 
fur  thinking  and  fur  happiness  within — as  may  fit  a young 
person  for  discharging  liis  duty  under  all  circumstances.  Mere 
instruction  therefore  is  not  education,  but  simply  an  instru- 
ment of  education.  The  aim  should  be  so  to  inform  the  mind, 
as  by.  the  very  act  of  informing  to  develop  and  strengthen  its 
powers.  The  instruction  then  that  deadens  the  appetite  for 
knowledge  and  overloads  the  powers  is  not  education,  but 
something  foreign  to  its  nature. 

The  teacher  should  follow  Nature  in  her  order  of  unfolding 
the  faculties;  he  must  address  those  first  which  appear  first, 
and  he  must  carefully  abstain  from  anything  calculated  to 
force  any  natural  power  into  premature  activity,  or  to  overwork 
any  faculty.  Now  the  sight,  the  hearing,  and  tlie  touch  are 
the  gifts  of  nature  which  are  earliest  developed.  The  power 
of  reflection  comes  later.  The  mind  of  a ctiild  is  an  empty 
storehouse;  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  touch  arc  the  portals 
through  which  this  storehouse  is  supplied  with  rnatter,  which, 
received  and  laid  up,  is  operated  upon  by  the  mind,  pursuant 
to  its  own  laws.  Ifthen  the  senses  are  the  first  of  our  faculties 
which  are  fit  for  use,  the  senses  should  receive  the  earliest  at- 
tention of  the  teacher.  A child  can  immediately  observe; 
therefore  the  power  of  observation  should  be  first  cultivated. 
It  is  important  that  all  the  senses  should  receive  cultivation, 
not  merely  for  the  information  of  which  they  may  be  made 
the  vehicle,  but  also  with  a view  to  that  training  which  is  first 
among  the  purposes  of  education  ; but  tlie  eye  may  take  pre- 
cedence, as  the  sense  of  sight  comes  first  in  the  order  of  natural 
sensibility.  At  a very  early  period  the  teacher  should  begin 
to  show  his  scholar  how  to  use  his  eyes  and  other  senses,  both 
by  words  and  by  examples;  and  as  the  other  faculties  are 
found  to  expand,  so  should  they  be  from  the  first  taken  under 
his  fostering  care,  that  by  exercise  he  may  bring  them  to  act 

harmoniously  and  efficiently.  ^ , 

It  is  however  necessary  that  education  should  be  also  le- 
garded  as  a means  to  some  outward  result,  and  here  the  social 
distinctions  of  life  present  themselves  to  our  attention  and 
modify  our  views.  It  is  obvious  that  a child  should  learn  that 
which  will  best  prepare  him  for  the  labours,  the  trials,  and 
the  duties  through  which  he  will  have  to  pass.  In  other 
words,  the  children  of  the  poor  ought  to  he  taught  what  most 
concerns  them  to  know,  what  they  will  have  immediately  to 
do,  and  what,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  will  prove  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  happiness.  At  the  same  time,  tlie 
primary  object  of  education, — the  formation  of  character, 
should  also  be  kept  in  view  ; and  the  discipline  through  which 
a child  ought  to  be  conducted,  and  tlie  subjects  ol  knowledge 
o be  placed  before  him,  must  he  determined  by  a joint 


reference  to  his  capacities  and  his  probable  future  station  in 
life. 

Now  in  treating  of  the  mere  external  parts  of  education, 
health  of  the  body  is  the  first  thing  that  demands  our  attention. 
The  body  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  mind  executes  its 
purposes,  and  by  which  therefore  much  of  the  good  which  edu- 
cation does,  makes  itself  felt.  It  would  consequently  seem  to 
be  of  the  first  importance  that  this  instrument  should  be  kept 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  But  this  is  an  end  which 
cannot  be  attained  if  men  are  brought  up  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  structure  of  their  bodies  and  of  the  laws  of  health.  From 
the  first  therefore  children  should  be  babitually  taught  to  know 
the  conditions  on  which  health  depends;  such  as  relate  to  the 
state  of  their  dwellings,  the  condition  of  their  persons  as  to 
cleanliness  and  other  matters  of  the  like  kind,  of  which  not 
only  the  labouring  classes,  but  many  others  are  extremely 
ignorant.  Yet  knowledge  of  this  kind  possesses  no  place 
hitherto  even  among  the  plans  which  have  been  propounded 
for  improving  popular  education.  Ihere  is  no  peculiar  diffi- 
culty ill  communicating  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  young  the  reception  of  it  would  be  easy  and  plea- 
s.ant.  If  we  measure  knowledge  by  its  real  usefulness,  that  is, 
its  power  to  promote  happiness,  what  comparison  is  there  be- 
tween this  information  and  a knowledge  of  geography,  history, 
or  other  things  of  the  kindl  A man  may  be  ignorant  of  all 
these  matters,  and  yet  live  a virtuous,  happy,  and  long  life, 
but  he  cannot  with  impunity  remain  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
health.  The  most  absurd  and  the  most  injurious  prejudices 
prevail  on  this  point  among  the  jieople ; and  in  general  they 
imagine  that  sickness,  disease,  and  death  depend  on  causes 
altogether  beyond  their  reach,  on  luck  or  chance,  and  that 
they  have  no  other  resource  than  passive  submission. 

It  is  also  by  means  of  the  body  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
will  have  to  get  their  bread.  They  should  be  taught  to  know 
this  as  a fact,  as  a simple  piece  of  information,  which  involves 
neither  merit  nor  demerit,  neither  honour  nor  dishonour.  For 
such  exercises  of  the  body  as  they  are  likely  to  be  called  to, 
they  ought  from  an  early  period  to  be  prepared  while  at  school 
by  an  industrial  training. 

This  remark  comprises  much  more  than  a demand  of  bodily 
labour  from  the  young.  It  involves  such  a course  of  instruc- 
tion as  may  best  prepare  them  for  their  future  occupations. 
There  is  no  pursuit  in  life — not  even  that  which  is  most  me- 
chanical  which  does  not  depend  on,  or  is  not  connected  with, 

certain  principles  ; for  all  manual  labour  is  only  the  carrying 
out  and  realization  of  results  for  which  science  has  prepared 
the  way.  It  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  no  labour  which 
may  not  be  lightened  or  relieved  by  knowledge.  A good  edu- 
cation therefore  would  make  the  labourer  acquainted  with  the 
facta  and  principles  on  which  his  art  is  built ; and  thus  enable 
him  to  enjoy  the  rational  and  sustaining  pleasure  of  working 
understandingly,  with  a view  to  a given  result,  and  labouring 
therefore  in  a manner  fitted  to  improve  his  character  as  a man 
as  well  as  his  efficiency  as  a workman. 

In  the  houses  too  of  the  working  classes,  particularly  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  a change  is  most  desirable.  What- 
ever time  may  be  occupied  in  school  duties,  there  aie  many 
hours  which  a child  spends  during  which  the  teacher  has  no 
influence  over  him;  and  these  are  the  very  times  when  the 
young  are  most  susceptible  of  impressions;  when  the  moral 
and  intellectual  capacities  open  to  surrounding  influences,  and 
receive  them  readily  and  retain  the  impression  deeply.  In  the 
actual  state  of  things,  then,  the  real  teachers  of  the  young  are 
their  parents,  their  brothers  and  sisters,  their  playmates,  their 
casual  companions — in  one  word,  their  home.  And  what 
must  that  home  be  for  moral  or  for  intellectual  instruction, 
from  which  the  mother  is  absent  the  greater  part  of  her  time, 
being  occupied  in  the  factory  tVom  five  in  the  morning  till  six 
or  seven  at  night?  Another  mother  is  indeed  at  homo  (a  rare 
casej,  but  she  lias  from  her  girlhood  up  to  her  motherhood  been 
trained  in  a factory,  and  knows  scarcely  anything  of  good 
housewifery,  and  still  less  of  the  moral  obligations  under  which 
she  stands  to  her  children.  The  children  themselves  also  are 
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tent  to  tlip  factory  to  work  long  before  they  coulil  iimler  any 
system  have  received  a proper  training,  lint  they  soon  earn 
enough  to  make  them  feel  itide|)endeiit  of  their  parents,  who, 
having  i>crlia|«  for  years  derivetl  tiio  chief  means  of  supporting 
the  family  from  the  earnings  of  tliree  or  four  elder  children,  have 
become  idle,  lost  their  character,  and  have  now  to  struggle 
with  these  elder  children  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  au- 
thority, instead  of  being,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their 
lives,  their  guides  and  friends. 

No  small  part  of  these  evils  results  from  the  employment  of 
females  in  mills  and  factories;  nor  can  they  be  etlecfually 
removed  by  any  other  means  than  an  act  of’ the  legislature, 
which  should  prohibit  such  an  occupation  to  females  altogether, 
or  at  least  to  the  mothers  of  families.  A great  change  would 
be  clfected  in  hundreds  of  families  which  arc  supported  by 
factory  labour  if  such  a law  were  to  jiass,  and  if  it  were  ac- 
companied by  an  efficient  system  of  education  for  females  of 
the  working  classes.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  society  all  that 
should  be  peculiar  in  a female’s  education  would  be  left  to 
her  mother.  But  among  a large  part  of  the  manufacturing 
classes  there  are  not  mothers  who  could  give  anything  ap- 
proaching to  the  requisite  education.  There  is  then  no  other 
resource  but  the  school.  It  is  altogether  impossible  that  the 
labouring  classes,  at  least  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  can 
ever  be  happy  until  a new  and  improved  race  of  mothers  ap- 
pears. In  addition  therefore  to  the  educational  requisites 
already  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a suffi- 
cient number  of  girls’  schools  in  which  the  ordinary  arts  of 
domestic  life — baking,  brewing,  cooking,  sewing,  knitting, 
making  and  mending— should  be  taught ; in  which  the  children 
should  be  trained  to  personal  neatness  and  propriety;  to  com- 
mand their  temper,  to  regulate  their  passions,  to  know  and 
feel  the  importance  of  their  actual  and  their  coming  duties. 
And  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  mind  of  a child  cannot  under,^ 
stand  many  of  the  duties  of  women,  there  should  be  institu- 
tions to  receive  the  children  when  they  leave  the  school,  insti- 
tutions so  ordered  that  their  hours  and  discipline  may  be  suited 
to  young  women  engaged  in  and  destined  for  manual  labour ; 
and  presided  over  by  matrons  whose  character  would  be  a 
guarantee  that  all  would  be  done  to  instruct  and  train  their 
scholars  for  their  future  duties,  whether  as  domestic  servants 
or  mothers  of  labourers’  families.  This  matter  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  working  man,  and  therefore  to  the  country,  for  it 
matters  little  what  the  labourer’s  earnings  are,  what  his  own 
intelligence  is,  if  he  has  not  a thrifty,  kind-hearted,  sensible, 
and  industrious  wife. 

Among  the  changes  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  parents  is 
the  existence  of  a disposition  to  provide  out  of  their  own  re- 
sources  suitable  means  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
That  It  IS  their  duty  to  make  this  provision  when  they  have 
the  power  is  unquestionable;  and  although  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  at  the  present,  yet  something  may  be  done  towards  it 
and  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  duty  may  be  looked  to  as 
an  ultimate  end.  There  is  nothing  but  their  own  exertions 
which  can  bring  to  the  labouring  classes  all  the  good  that 
education  can  convey.  The  charily  of  education,  like  charily 
of  every  kind,  tends  to  pauperise  those  whom  it  aims  to  bene- 
lit : and  so  long  as  the  education  of  the  poor  depends  on  the 
efforts  of  rival  and  conllicting  jiarties  in  religion  or  in  politics 
It  18  impossible  that  the  power  thus  gained  should  not  be  used’ 
in  order  to  further  the  opinions  and  interests  of  the  several 
lacUons.  I„  (|,e  mean  time  the  peo]ile  are  regarded  and  treated 
as  mstruments  for  a puqiosc,  and  their  education  is  shaped 
and  varied  not  by  a regard  to  what  is  absolutely  best,  but  to 
what  15  conducive  to  the  ends  of  the  party  which  directs  it.  It 
IS  true  that  good  ha,  resulted  from  the  elforl,  of  individual, 
and  of  societies  by  which  such  education  ns  the  poor  have  re- 
ceived has  been  comlucled  during  a century.  It  is  equally 
true  that  these  voluntary  exertion,  have  in  many  case,  spning 
from  pure  and  enlarged  benevolence.  .Still  they  could  not 
under  the  circumstance,  fail  to  be  accompanied  by  a large 
amount  of  .cclarian  and  parly  filing.  At  the  present  hour 
fill,  IS  peculiarly  the  case.  The  church  i,  arrayed  against 


dissent,  diuenf  is  arrayed  against  tlie  church,  in  competition 
fur  the  largest  share  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor;  and  the  rivalry  is  in  greater  or  less  activity  through 
every  town  and  village  of  the  kingdom. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  of  the  interests  which  are  at 
slake  seem  to  demand  the  inlervention  of  the  goveniment  by 
mean,  of  a general  and  truly  national  education.  But  tlie 
conflict  of  iiarlic.  gives  little  reason  to  expect  this  at  present 
Still  the  government  U doing  something;  but  the  remedial 
measures  employed  cannot  overtake  the  disorder.  Perhaps 
after  all,  the  end  to  lie  aimed  at  is,  tliat  the  petiple  should 
seriously  take  the  etlucation  of  their  children  into  their  own 
hands,  or  entrust  it  to  projicr  persons  of  their  own  choice. 
This  end  may  lie  facilitated  by  tliat  love  of  independence 
which  has  hitherto  been  a marked  feature  in  the  cliaracler  of 
Englishmen,  who  do  not  like  eitheragovemment  or  individuals 
to  be  obtruding  on  their  private  concerns. 

Nor  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  poor  altogether  insuffi- 
cient for  this  important  object.  Exceptions  at  present  must  he 
made  for  large  classes  of  workmen,  but  in  general  there  are 
comparatively  few  families  in  which,  with  a wise  economy, 
something  could  not  lie  spared  for  education.  If  however  the 
principle  of  association  could  be  brought  into  operation  in  con- 
nexion with  education,  the  difficulties  would  be  much  dimi- 
nished. Already  there  are  self-supporting  dispensaries— hospi- 
tals  for  the  body,  why  not  self-supporting  nurseries  for  the 
mind?  As  it  is,  the  poor  now  pay  in  the  large  towns 
nearly  the  same  sum  of  money  for  a bad  education  for  half 
their  children,  which  under  proper  arrangements  would  secure 
an  excellent  education  for  all  their  children.  I>et  us  suppose 
popular  schools  to  be  established,  each  containing  one  'hun- 
dred children ; and  that  each  family  supplies  two  scholars. 
Fifty  families  would  constitute  a school-union.  The  se- 
veral unions  m each  neighbourhood  might  be  formed  into 
a district-union,  the  district-unions  formed  into  county-unions ; 
the  county-unions  into  one  grand  national  union.  Let  six-^ 
pence  a-week  be,  by  the  laws  of  the  union,  paid  for  each 
child,  and  an  income  is  secured  for  each  school  of  130i  per 
annum.  For  the  guaranteed  salary  of  130/.  a year  a compe- 
tent master  would  in  lime  be  obtained,  who  should  be  required 
to  procure  au  assistant.  School-rooms  and  school  apparatus 
might  be  supplied  by  the  state  either  as  a gift  or  by  loans. 
Then  there  are  the  rooms  in  which  Sunday-schools  are 
taught,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  left  unocc’upied  during 
160  hours  out  of  168  of  which  every  week  consists.  With  tlie 
aids  that  would  present  themselves,  the  people  in  the  larger 
towns  at  least  could,  without  serious  difficulty,  provide  school- 
rooms for  themselves,  if  they  did  little  more  to  repay  loans 
than  lay  up  tlie  savings  which  would  ensue  from  their  making 
use  in  each  district  of  their  own  school-room  for  transacting 
the  business  of  their  existing  clubs  and  unions,  instead  of  re- 
sorting, as  tliey  now  generally  do,  to  the  public-house,  where 
all  have  to  pay  a rent,  not  the  less  exorbitant  for  being  mostly 
indirect,  and  where  many  barter  away  their  resources  and  their 
character  for  iirescnt  gratilication.  to  be  followed  by  future 
pain  to  themselves  mid  their  families. 

In  giving  a brief  notice  of  what  has  recently  been  done  for 
the  improvement  of  education  in  England,  the  cfl’orts  of  govern- 
ment claim  chief  attention,  1 hose  cft'orts  have  proceeded  on 
the  principle  of  stimulating  and  expanding  the  agencies  which 
are  already  in  existence,  rather  than  of  supplying  the  means 
for  establishing  a general  ami  uniform  system  of  education 
under  the  control  of  the  state.  For  several  years  past,  grants 
of  20.000/.  per  annum  have  lieen  made  by  parliament  and 
distributed  chiefly  through  the  National  ami  the  Ixmcasicrian 
schools,  in  furtherance  of  education.  The  following  arc  the 
chief  regulations  made  by  the  “ Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,”  ns  given  in  a document  ordered  by  tbc  House  of 
Commons  to  lie  printed,  October,  1840.  The  sum  to  lie  dis- 
bursed was  30,000/.  Every  application  for  a grant  is  to  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a memorial,  addresseil  “ To  the  Bight 
Honourable  tbc  Uirds  of  the  Committee  of  Coutie.il  on  Edu- 
cation.’’ The  right  of  iiisiiectioii  will  be  required  by  the  Com 
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mlttce  ill  all  cases;  an  airaiigemeiit  has  been  made  by  which 
the  Established  Church,  through  its  spiritual  head,  tlie  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  concurs  with  this  regulation : the  in- 
spectors will  not  interfere  with  the  religious  instruction,  or  dis- 
cipline, or  management  of  the  school,  it  being  their  object  to 
collect  facts  and  information,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the 
Committee  in  council.  Before  any  application  for  aid  is 
entertained,  the  Committee  require  to  be  satisfied,  by  reference 
either  to  the  inspectors  or  to  the  National  or  British  and  1'  oreign 
School  Society,  that  the  c,ise  is  deserving  of  assistance,  that 
there  are  no  charitable  or  other  funds  or  endowments  which 
might  supersede  the  necessity  of  a grant,  that  the  site  of  the 
school-house  has  been  obtained  with  a good  legal  tenure,  and 
that,  by  conveyance  to  trustees,  it  lias  been  duly  secured  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor;  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  school  will  be  efficiently  and  permanently 
supported.  In  the  buildings  not  less  than  six  square  feet  are 
to  be  provided  for  each  child.  Those  who  receive  grants  must 
agree  to  submit  to  an  audit  of  their  building  account,  and  to 
furnish  reports  of  their  schools.  For  every  10s.  to  be  granted 
by  the  Committee,  the  means  of  educating  one  child  at  least 
must  be  provided.  If  any  school  is  not  in  connexion  with 
either  of  the  Societies  before  named,  the  Committee  will  not 
entertain  the  case,  unless  some  special  circumstances  are  exhi- 
bited “ to  induce  their  lordships  to  treat  the  case  as  special.” 
The  aid  of  the  state  is  thus  confined,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
pecuniary  means,  to  giving  assistance  in  building  new  school- 
houses  ; but,  indirectly,  other  important  advantages  will  ensue 
from  it.  In  the  case  of  schools  which  they  are  invited  to  visit, 
the  inspectors  are  instructed  to  olfer  advice  for  their  improve- 
ment : to  give  encouragement  to  no  plan  of  education  in  which 
intellectual  instruction  is  not  subordinate  to  the  regulation  of 
the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  children  by  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  revealed  religion.  “ Tlie  reports  of  the  inspectors 
are  intended  to  convey  such  further  information  respecting  the 
state  of  elementary  education  in  Great  Britain  as  to  enable 
parliament  to  determine  in  what  mode  the  sums  voted  for  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes  can  be  most  usefully  applied. 
With  this  view  reports  are  to  be  made  on  the  state  of  particu- 
lar districts,  and  how  far  the  interference  of  government  or  of 
parliament  can  be  beneficially  exerted  by  providing  additional 
means  of  education.’’  “ Acting  on  the  principle  of  assisting 
local  exertions,  the  Committee  of  Council  have  prepared  (and 
published)  a series  of  plans  of  school-houses,  in  which  are 
exhibited  those  improvements  which  are  suggested  by  an  ex- 
tensive comparison  of  the  results  of  experience,”  accompanied 
by  “ specifications,  working  drawings,  and  estimates,  as  well 
as  forms  for  making  contracts  with  builders,  &c.” 

The  aid  thus  given  by  the  state  has  produced  beneficial  re- 
sults. The  grants  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council  since 
1839,  amounting  to  56,000/.,  have  been  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  schoolrooms,  the  outlay  for  building  which  amounts  to 
nearly  190,000/. : the  sums  necessary  beyond  the  grant  have 
been  supplied  by  private  benevolence.  By  these  means  school 
accommodation  has  been  acquired  for  300,000  children.  The 
government  inspectors  have  been  welcomed  in  every  county 
into  which  they  have  been  sent.  In  England,  besides  the 
schools  which  have  been  aided  by  public  grants  within  these 
two  years,  380  schools  have  recently  invited  inspection. 

The  National  Society  has  of  late  assumed  a degree  of 
vigorous  activity  which  promises  to  lead  both  to  the  extension 
and  to  the  improvement  of  elementary  education.  The  chief 
instrument  to  effect  these  purposes  has  been  the  establishment 
of  Diocesan  Boards,  whose  object  in  each  case  ” is  to  awaken 
a disjiosition  in  the  rich  to  impart  bountifully,  and  in  the  poor 
to  receive  gratefully,  the  means  of  education ; to  impress  on 
wealthier  places  the  duty  of  assisting  others ; and  to  provide 
tliat  the  instruction  given  shall  be  of  a proper  kind,  and  shall 
include  an  elementary  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  necessary 
to  prepare  the  young  as  well  for  time  as  for  eternity."  An  in- 
spector for  the  diocese  of  .Salisbury,  and  one  also  for  the  diocese 
of  Chester,  have  been  appointed ; several  other  dioceses  “ desire 


to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  this  measure.'  Training- 
schools  have  been  established  in  some  dioceses,  and  others  are 
preparing  to  establish  them.  The  Diocesan  Boards  give  atten- 
tion to  educational  statistics.  Some  of  them  appropriate  a 
part  of  their  funds  to  the  erection  of  school-houses ; otliers 
assist  in  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  improving  the 
routine  of  schools.  Extending  their  care  beyond  the  labouring 
classes,  the  Diocesan  Boards  intend  to  establish  schools 
("  Middle  Schools  ”)  for  the  children  of  the  commercial  and 
middle  classes,  and  they  have  already  made  some  progress. 

Something  has  been  elfected  for  the  improvement  of  the  sys- 
tem of  mutual  instruction  which  is  universally  employed  in 
the  Bell  and  Lancasterian  schools,  by  the  introduction,  in  a 
few  instances,  of  the  educational  improvements  commenced 
by  Jobn  Wood,  Esq.,  and  detailed  in  his  “ Account  of  the 
Edinburgh  Sessional  School,”  the  gi-eat  merit  of  which  consists 
in  their  tendency  to  make  the  processes  of  instruction  an  in- 
tellectual discipline,  as  well  as  a pleasurable  occupation,  by 
means  of  judicious  methods  of  tuition  and  suitable  moral  in- 
fluences. A more  recent  improvement,  and  one  more  fitted 
for  large  numbers,  is  found  in  what  is  termed  the  “ mixed 
method,"  a method  which  combines  simultaneous  instruction 
on  the  part  of  the  master  with  the  mutual  instruction  conducted 
under  his  supervision  by  the  scholars  themselves;  and  in  some 
instances  efl'orts  are  made,  by  means  of  instruction  given  out  of 
school-hours  to  the  better  pupils,  to  train  up  a less  insufficient 
class  of  assistants. 

The  most  important  results  may  be  anticipated  from  the  en- 
lightened spirit  with  which  Dr.  J.  P.  Kay,  secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  presides,  under  the  di- 
rection of  that  council,  over  the  changes  that  are  in  progress. 
Among  his  many  efforts,  those  which  he  lias  made  to  provide 
a suitable  education  for  the  pauper  children  of  the  country, 
amounting  in  number  to  56,835  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  are 
of  great  moment,  not  only  for  the  direct  good  which  they  will 
effect  for  a neglected  class,  but  also  for  the  impulse  which  the 
improvement  of  sucli  a class  must  give  to  education  in  general. 
Most  valuable  information  as  to  what  is  being  done,  as  well  as 
to  what  is  needed,  is  contained  in  tlie  ‘‘  Report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  on  the  Training  of  Pauper 
Children,"  1811.  The  volume  comprehends  a full  account  of 
what  has  been  accomplished,  and  of  what  is  attempted,  in  the 
Training  School  at  Battersea  near  London,  established  and  for 
the  most  part  hitherto  supported  by  Dr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Tufnell. 
The  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  friend  of  popular 
education,  as  presenting  the  results  of  inquiries  made  in  the 
best  popular  schools  on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  as  pre- 
senting the  best  of  what  has  hitherto  been  efl’ected  for  supplying 
a well-trained  class  of  teachers.  The  design  is  to  educate — 
1,  preparatory  classes  of  students  and  pupils;  2,  a class  of  can- 
didates ; 3,  a class  of  scholars.  Pupils  of  the  first  class  are 
examined  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and,  if  approved,  receive 
a certificate  as  candidates  of  the  training-school : tlie  candidates 
who  make  due  proficiency  pass  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
into  the  rank  of  scholar ; and  in  their  turn,  the  scliolars  in  the 
third  year,  on  evincing  suitable  improvement,  receive  the  cer- 
tificate of  master.  Hitherto  the  training-school  has  not  passed 
the  preparatory  stage ; the  routine  for  the  classes  in  this  stage 
is  given  in  the  Table  F. 

Similar  Tables  for  the  education  of  the  more  advanced 
classes,  as  conducted  in  Continental  schools,  are  given  in  the 
book ; in  which  Tables,  among  otlier  points  wortliy  of  com- 
mendation, two  subjects  of  instruction  deserve  special  mention  : 
“ Tlie  means  of  improving  the  health  and  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple ; ’’  “ Instruction  in  the  law  and  duties  of  a citizen.”  Not 

only  however  is  the  range  of  instruction  in  the  school  at  Batter- 
sea commensurate  witli  tlie  duties  fur  which  the  young  men 
are  training,  but  tlie  methods  pursued  are  no  less  elTective  than 
new  in  relation  to  the  great  branches  of  instruction  wliioh  now 
constitute  and  those  also  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  country.  Tlie  religious  department 
appears  to  be  conducted  in  tlie  least  satisfactory  manner. 
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appendix. 


TABLE  A. 


Cliildren  of  Working  Cl.ne.  at  Dally 

Population. 

Schools 

Other  better 

Very  indifferent. 

Schools. 

230,000 

11,836 

14.024 

200,000 

11,520 

5,680 

50,810 

3,340 

2.015 

20,000 

1 

1,646 

603 

i-  47,800 

. 

. 

160,000 

8,160 

4,697 

1 ... 

112,438 

• - not  including 

scholars  in  private 
schools. 

1 5 to  1 5 . • 

f Total  . . 

40,034  in  1831 

; 1,367 

3.033  ! 

( 863 

3,247  i 

• • 

• - of  6,375  children 
under  14  vears  old. 

• • 1 

123,303  in  1831 

- - no  return  of 

2,971 

* 1 

Dame  ol  Day,  but 
only  public  schools. 

j 

06,692  in  1831 

3.359 

5,905  1 

20,000 

1 i»on 

1.215  j 

X 986 

1,202 

15,595  in  1831 

297 

962 

28,S42  in  1631 

2,045 

1,830  including 

25,359  in  1831 

1,494 

evening. 

2.69< 

BLACK. 


1836. 

1834. 

1835. 


Liverpool  . 
Mnncnester  . 
Sallord  . 

— Burj’  . . . 

( Ashton  . . 
1835. < Diickenfield  . 

[ Staley  Bridge 
1837*  Birmingham 
1837,  Bristol  . . 


1838.  Brighton 

1 837.  'West  Bromwich 
1636.  Leeds  , 

1838.  Sheffield 


Beading  . 
Exeter  . 

1836.  York  . . 


f B.  & F. 
} National 


B.  &F. 


B.  & F. 


total. 


25.000 

17,100 

5.350 

2.451 

2.496 

12,877 

4.1S5 

5.254 

4.400 

4.110 

1.554 


9.314 

2.226 

2.198 

1.259 

3,875 

4.191 


edocation  1 kelv  to  be  nseS,l  °Tn®T  a 'P  ^ instrucUon 

eaacauon  likely  to  be  useful.  In  Leeds  only  one  in  41 ; m Birmingham,  one  in  38 ; in  Manchester,  one  in  35. 
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BOROUGH 

OF 


Manchester 
Salford  . . 

Liverpool  . 
Bury  . . 


York 


200,000 

55.000 
230,1)00 

20.000 


505.000 


28.000 


= 8 


► a 
0> 
0)  V 


Ml 


.50.000 

13,760 

57,500 

5.000 


126.250 


7,000 


c 
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*2 .£ c2  a 
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A ® 

S s &4 

1 p & ^ 
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.a 
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Edu- 

E — 

E 
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r;  c ,2 

X 

I 

£ ^ 

Schools. 

1^5  2: 
1 r X £ 

c. 
{ g 

*o 

o 

Ui 

•11 

^ /ST  U O U P. 
w p 9 

to” 

^5  to 
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O S ft) 
to  b P -S  c 

o 
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c-a-g 

S 

m 

1 

S 

I 

s 

s 
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ill 

ill 

s o 

s 

tf 

u 
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& 

ft<  . 

£ s’ 

ft) 
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i£ 
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M *0 

C *9 

ft)  -5 
**  in 

rt  ,gi 
h a, 

.c  7 

i.£ 

Number  of  Children  of  Worki 
whom  Education  should  be 
deducted  from  the  whole  nu 
those  privately  educated,  or 
venteu  by  Casualties  from 
deducting  the  Number  at 
Schools. 

Number  of  Cliildren  of  Work: 
dowed  and  Charity  Schools, 
Public  Institutions  and  Infai 

Number  attending  Dame  Scho 
common  Day  Schools. 

Number  uneducated  in  Wee 
Schools. 

£■ 

p 

r3 

C 

ce 

S 

« 

•3 

c 

a 

c 

— c "5 
5 cx 
.be® 

S " to 
s 

111 

- 0 o.  . 
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i| 

S c 
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,=  h 

•sg 

n 

c 

2,934 

882 

4,080 

174 

30,400 

8,285 

34,254 

3.160 

4.103 

1.776 

13,500 

652 

11,624 

3,357 

11,336 

1.G48 

14.641 

3,172 

9.418 

860 

26.265 

6,509 

20,754 

2.508 

£. 

19.500 
4.8  0 

15,300 

1.800 

11,624 

3.357 

11.336 

1,648 

17,398 

5.215 

16,408 

2,097 

£. 

3,479 

1.043 

3,281 

419 

8,070 

76,099 

20,031 

27,965 

28,091 

56,0.36 

41,400 

27,965 

41,118 

8,225 

IUliotopopula-|,.n35 

.. 

.. 

1 to  9 

Ratio  to  rtiil-  1 

■Iron  of  work- 
ing rlaatPit  who  ' , 
onght  to  ho  In  ’ ‘ 
attendance  on  i 

•• 

!i  to  7 

j 

school  ♦ a 

. ! 

! 

716 

3,051  1 

1,926 

1 ,294 

731 

2.025  ! 

1..5RO  j 

1 .294 

1..799  1 

Ratio  to  poptila 
tion  . 

'tlln  14  1 

.. 

I to  14  ‘ 

i 

Ratio  to  chii-  ' 

1 

1 

dren  of  work 

■1  i 

i 

ing  rI«M0l  w ho  1 , „ 

onglit  to  1)0  in  1 ■ * 1 

.. 

,, 

1 10  2 1 

i 

attendance  on  ' 

1 

school  . . 

1 

i 

1 

L 
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TABLE  C. 


Number  attending 


Dav  or  evening  schoola  onl^  . • 

Both  day  or  evening  and  bunday 
schools 

Day  and  evening  schools  • • • 

Sunday-schools  only  . • • • 

Total  day  or  evening  and  Sunday 
scholars  . . • • • • * 

Number  of  scholars  estimated  to 
be  under  5 or  above  15  years  of 
age 

Children  between  5 and  15  years  of 
age  attending  school  . . • • 

Estfmale  of  the  total  number  of 
children  between  5 and  15  years 
of  age 

Number  between  5 and  15  years  of 
age  not  attending  school  . • 


NUMBERS  RECEIVING  INSTRUCTION. 


In  the  City  of  York,  1836. 

In  Four  Parishes  of  the  City  of 
Westminster,  1837.* 

In  the  Borough  of  Birmingham, 
1838. 

Per  Centage. 

Per  Centage. 

Per  Centage. 

Scholars. 

Of  the 
whole  Po- 
p'llntion, 
estimated 
at  28,000. 

Of  the 
Total 

Number  of 
Scholars. 

Scholars. 

Of  the 
whole  Po- 
pulation, 
estimated 
at  43,000. 

Of  the 
Total 

Number  of 
Scholars. 

Scholars. 

or  tho 
whole  Po- 
pulation, 
estimated 
at  180,000. 

Of  the 
Total 

Number  of 
Scholars. 

2.228 

7*96 

39*85 

3,215 

7*46 

67*40 

10,902 

0-05 

39*41 

2.521 

9*00 

45*00 

869 

2*06 

18-63 

4,141 

2*30 

14*97 

4,749 

842 

16*96 

3*01 

84*94 

15*06 

4,104 

666 

9*52 

1*65 

86*0S 

13*97 

15,043 

12,616 

8*35 

7*01 

54*38 

45*62 

5.591 

19*97 

100-00 

4,770 

11*07 

100*00 

27,059 

15*36 

100*00 

1,020 

1,112 

.. 

•• 

5,835 

4,571 

.. 

.* 

3,658 

•• 

• • 

21.824 

J'.OOO 

, , 

. , 

10,750 

-• 

45,000 

2,429 

.. 

7,092 

.. 

.. 

23,176 

34 '7  per 
cent. 

•• 

65*9  per 
cent. 

■■ 

51*5  per 
cent. 

. .The  parishes  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Field,,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  Maryle-Strand,  and  St.  Panl,  Covent  Garden,  including  the  Savoy. 


Numbeb  of  Te.\ciieks  of  various 


TABLE  D. 

classes  of  Day  and  Evening  Schools,  and  the  number  who  have  received  any  Education  for 
their  employment  i 


I the  undermentioned  boroughs. 


Borough  of 


Dame  Schools. 


Manchester 
Salford  . • 
Liverpool  . 
Burv  . . • 
York  . . . 


Total 


230 

65 

244 

30 

37 


S o 
ajs 
Z, 


ej 

.c  u 

S.S 

S «6 

Z ^ 


Common 
Boys*  and  Girls’ 
Schools. 


Superior 
Private  Schools. 


179 

42 

194 

17 

23 


2:  V 

S 6 

'S  O 

We, 

£ a 

.Sw 

S 9» 

Z*^ 


144 

29 
143 

8 

30 


Evening  Schools, 


Infhnt  Schools. 


St'S 

B.a 


86 

28 

43 

6 

2 


wU 

II 

z ^ 


^ 01 

S.S 


5 

3 

17 


— i) 

3 S 

9 >, 

We, 

§ S 

"at 

3 .9 

Z*' 


.9  0> 

II 

Z 


Endowed  and 
Charity  Schools. 


21 

13 

50 

4 

31 


sg 

i g 

•5  c’ 

W'p, 

M P 
0)  .*3 

.a  W 

s « 

z"^ 


^ V 

S.S 

3 c9 

Z^ 


2 

18 


7 

3 

10 


TABLE  E. 


the  Pauners  at,ove  the  a^e  of  16  in  the  Workhouses  of  tl.o  Norfolk  at.d  SttlTolk  U.iions  aud  Incorporatious, 
lETUBN  respecting  the  Paupers  above  a„e  ^^3^^ 


Description  of 
Pauper. 


Men : 

Able-bodied  . . • 

TemporarUv  disabled 
Old  and  infirm  • • 

Women : 

Able-bodied  . . . 

Temporarily  disabled 
Old  and  infirm  • . 

Total  . . 


Number  of 
Paupers 

of 

each  class 
now  in  the 
workhouse. 

Number  of  these  Paupers 
who  can  read. 

Number  of  these  Paupers 
who  can  write. 

Number  of 
those 

Paupers  who 
can  neither 
read 

nor  write. 

In  a 

superior 

manner. 

Decently. 

Im- 

perfectly. 

In  a 
superior 
manner. 

Decently. 

Im- 

perfecily . 

123 

50 

513 

355 

69 

349 

2 

5 

12 

18 

5 

4 

36 

14 

112 

95 

16 

53 

10 

4 

58 

75 

13 

40 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

0 

14 

11 

69 

IB 

1 

18 

7 

37 

27 

11 

16 

68 

24 

307 

153 

34 

232 

1459 

1 320  1 200 

t 

10 

131 

105 

818 

Number  of 
cacli  class 
who  had 
been  in  a 
workhouse 

Sreviously  to 
le  formation 
of  the  Union. 


36 

28 

.329 

167 

47 

243 
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i past  5 
I to  6 . 

lto7  . 
4 to  8 . 

8 . • 


After  Prayer 
j post  8 . 


9 to  { past  0 < 


i past  0 to  ) 
*1  past  10  j 
i past  10  to  11 


11  to  12 

12  to  1 
k past  1 
2 to  3 . 


3 to  4 


4 to  5 


C . . 

i past  6 


20  minutes  past  9 


, pumping  Hater, 'and  preparing 


lliso,  wash,  dross,  and  make  beds. 

•««plng  floor.,  cle.nfng  groto.,  .hoe.,  knlve.,  S«., 

mS  ^om'^s„\"d"eVorroM^  “■> 

" pl‘'4o  “"dO  ‘ expooiOon  of  .he 

Superintendents  present  reports. 

Breakfast. 


Classes  united 


1st  class  . . 

2nd  class  . . 

1st  class  . . 

2nd  class  . . 

Classes  united. 


Monday. 


Heading  in  tlie 
Bible  and  reli- 
gious instruc- 
tion. Old  Tes- 
tament History. 

Mechanics  . 
Arithmetic 
Mental  arith- 
metic. 

Etymology  , 

Geography  , j 

Garden-work,  feeding  the  animals 
Dinner. 


Tuesday. 


M'ednesday. 


Beading  in  the  ! Reading  in  the 
Bible  and  reli-  Bibie  and  reli- 
gious instruc-  gious  instruc- 
tion. The  Gos-  I tion.  The  Acts 
P®B.  I of  the  Apostles. 

Arithmetic  , ■ Mechanics 
Mechanics  . . | Aritlimetic 

Etymology  . i Mental  arith- 
J metic. 

Mental  arith-  ! Etymology  • 
metic. 

Geography  . I Music  . . . 


Classes  united 


1st  class 

2nd  class 
1st  class 

2nd  class 


Mechanical 

Drawing. 

Algebra  . , 

Grammar  . . 

Natural  History 
of  Birds. 

Ditto  . . . 


&c.  &c.  March 
Map  Drawinj 


Use  of  the 
Globes. 

Grammar  . . 

Committing  to 
memory  arith- 
metical tables 
and  rules  of 
"rammar,  or 
mechanical 
formula!. 


* Thursday. 


Reading  in  the 
Bible  and  reli- 
gious instruc- 
tion. The  Epis- 
tles. 

Arithmetic  • 
Mechanics  . . 

Etymology  • 

Mental  arith- 
metic. 

Geography  • | 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


Committing  to 
memory  texts 
of  Scripture. 


Mechanics  . • 
Arithmetic 
Mental  arith- 
metic. 

Etymology  . 


Geograj^y 

to  the  liouse  at  1,  wash  and  prepare  for  dinner. 


I Commiuing  to 
_ memory  texts  of 
; i^ptoxe,  or  ex- 
amination on  the 
•Scnmural  reading 
of  the  week. 
Weekly  examina- 
tion. 


IKuo. 

Music. 


Mechanical 

Drawing. 

Mensuration  . 

Algebra  . , 

Object  Lesson  . 


Common  and 
Isometrical 
Perspective. 

Use  of  the 
Globes. 

Grammar  • • 

Committing  to 
memory  arith- 
metical tables 
and  rules  of 
grammar,  or 
mechanical 
formulm. 


Map  Drawing. 

Weekly  examina 
tion. 

Algebra  . , 

Ditto. 

Grammar. 

Ditto. 

Committing  to 
memory. 

March  to  garden-work,  feed  pigs,  poultry,  &c.,  and  milk  cows, 

Alarch  trom  garden,  wash  and  prepare  for  supper. 

Drill  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

.“‘'j".?''®,.™  K«“S'’“P'‘y.  O'-  mechanical  formula;  in  the  upper  class-room 
Heading  of  Ic'ifptare  and  Pmye“^^  England  is  read  aloud.  Another  class  practising  singing  in  the  loner  class-room. 

Retire  to  rest. 

commented  up?n,  °and° the' cSdsm°o^soine  oU^^  Se'formuIarie'''V«‘''''l®  re*fl  xn«l 

Scripture  illustrating  it.  portion  ol  the  formularies  of  the  church  is  repeated,  nith  teiu  of 

Some  of  the  elder  students  teach  in  the  Tillage  Sunday-school. 
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By  GEORGE  LONG. 


The  imporlance  of  this  subject  is  a sufKcient  reason  for  at- 
tempting to  explain  it  in  a periodical  publication  which  is  ex- 
tensively circulated,  while  the  limits  of  this  notice  must  be  urged 
atid  accepted  as  an  apology  for  an  imperfect  handling  of  the  mat- 
ter. Many  erroneous  notions  prevail  on  the  subject  of  endow- 
ments for  education,  some  of  which  may  be  removed  by  a brief 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  these  foundations.  It  is  also  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  these  establishments  require  to  be  con- 
siderably modified  in  order  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  times;  and 
the  zeal  of  some  persons,  which  is  much  greater  than  their  wis- 
dom, would  even  remodel  them  entirely.  In  order  to  under- 
stand how  far  such  a remodelling  is  wanted,  we  must  consider 
the  nature  of  such  foundations  generally,  we  must  form  correct 
notions  of  their  original  constitution,  and  we  should  know  what 
modifications  have  already  been  made  in  them,  and  what 
means  exist  at  present  for  effecting  any  further  changes.  There 
are  persons  who  would  make  quite  a new  appropriation  of  the 
l)Ounty  of  our  founders  of  places  of  education,  and  would  apply 
it  to  objects  diflereut  from  those  which  they  have  pointed  out. 
But  some  regard  is  due  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  departed 
benefactors,  simply  because  they  are  benefactors ; and  so  long 
as  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  given  their  property  con- 
tinue to  be  useful  purposes,  it  seems  difiicult  to  find  any  suffi- 
cient reason  for  a different  appropriation  of  their  bounty.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  other  purposes  more  useful  might  be 
efl'ected  by  a diflereut  appropriation  of  these  funds,  for  if  this 
is  urged  to  its  full  extent,  it  is  a reason  for  a different  appro- 
priation of  all  property  which  an  individual  gives  by  testament 
or  otherwise.  The  mere  fact  of  a diflereut  appropriation  than 
that  directed  by  a donor  being  a better  appropriation  is  no 
ground  for  legislative  interference,  for  the'  same  ground 
applies  to  all  cases  of  gift  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  gift 
might  be  better  appropriated.  It  is  a legal  principle  that  a 
m.m  may  give  his  property  as  he  pleases  for  all  legal  purposes, 
and  it  would  be  mi  application  of  a contradictoi-y  principle  if 
the  legislature  were  in  any  given  case  to  apply  such  property  to 
a different,  simply  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  a better,  purpose. 
Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  that  property  given  for  pur- 
poses of  education  is  not  given,  as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a 
gift  to  an  individual,  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  person  or 
persons  who  are  named,  nor  that  it  is  intended  to  have  u per- 
petual existence,  and  to  be  incapable  of  being  disposed  of  like 
a gift  to  an  individual  ; for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a charitable 
gift  (in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word  charity,  which  is  hereafter 
explained)  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  not  named,  but 
only  designated,  and  for  that  purpose  to  have  a perpetual  ex- 
istence. If  then  the  positive  law  of  any  country  shall  generally 
permit  men  to  make  gifts  for  charitable  purposes,  without  any 
other  restriction  than  that  they  shall  be  legal  purposes,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  consistency,  that  the  law  shall  also  allow 
donors  to  designate  the  objects  of  their  bounty  and  to  secure  its 
perpetual  existence.  The  law  of  this  country  does  permit 
sucli  gifU  for  charitable  purposes  without  any  restraint  on  the 
giver,  except  so  far  as  certain  forms  of  gift  may  be  required, 
and  except  the  condition  always  implied  that  the  gifts  shall  be 
for  legal  purposes.  Any  interference  then  in  any  given  instance 
which  shall  entirely  change  the  purposes  of  such  gift  is  an 
anomaly  in  legislation.  Such  change  is  not  bad  as  law,  for  it 
is  here  sup|>ased  that  the  change  is  by  virtue  of  a law,  but  it  is 
bad  as  legislation,  because  it  is  a particular  act  of  legislation 


which  contradicts  an  acknowledged  general  principle  of  law. 
The  cases  in  which  changes  in  lire  purposes  of  a charitable 
gift  are  not  open  to  this  objection  are  oidy  two.  The  firet  case 
is  when  the  purposes,  though  not  direct  violations  of  law,  are 
clearly  injurious  to  society,  and  indeed  such  puiposes  may,  in 
a sense,  be  considered  as  violations  of  law.  The  second  case  is 
when  the  donor’s  particular  intentions  are  or  have  become  im- 
practicable, owing  to  change  of  circumstances  or  other  causes 
which  he  could  not  foresee,  and  yet  his  general  intention  is 
clearly  declared.  Here  his  general  intention  is  a safe  guide, 
and  tlie  purposes  of  his  gift  may  be  modified  so  as  to  come  as 
near  as. may  be  to  his  expressed  wish.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a man’s  intentions  can  only  be  collected  from  his 
acts,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  conjecture  what  he  would  have  done 
with  his  bounty  if  he  were  living  now,  except  from  bis  declara- 
tions which  accompanied  the  gitt.  In  all  cases  where  a found- 
ation is  now  remodelled,  either  by  legislative  act  or  by 
schemes  of  the  Court  of  Chancei-y,  it  is  implied  that  the  found- 
er’s intention  is  regarded,  which  means  his  intention  as  made 
known,  and  not  what  any  person  might  suppose  would  be  his 
intention  if  he  were  now  living;  for  diflereut  persons  would 
impute  to  him  diflereut  probable  intention,  if  he  were  now 
living;  and  it  would  be  equally  fair  for  a person  to  say  that  if 
he  were  now  living  he  might  have  no  intention  at  all  to  give 
his  properly  to  charitable  purposes,  seeing  how  often  such  pro- 
perty fails  to  do  all  the  good  that  the  donor  contemplated, 
and  seeing  also  the  less  need  there  is  lor  such  gifts  now  than 
there  was  formerly.  A donor  may  have  given  his  property, 
among  other  purposes,  for  the  instructing  and  bringing  up  of 
children  in  certain  religious  doctrines,  and  in  the  practice  ot 
certain  religious  observances ; and  if  such  purposes  are  legal, 
there  is  no  ground  for  altering  them  in  any  respect,  because 
certain  persons  from  religious  scruples  cannot,  or  for  any  other 
reasons  do  not  choose  to,  partake  of  the  donor’s  bounty  on  the 
terms  which  he  has  prescribed.  The  principle  here  insisted  on 
is  this : so  long  as  there  is  no  general  rule  of  law,  or  no  general 
law,  which  prevents  a person  from  giving  his  property  for 
charitable  purposes  on  such  terms  as  he  pleases,  it  is  an  incon- 
sistency in  legislation,  that  is,  it  is  bad  legislation,  to  remodel 
any  particular  charitable  gift  in  order  that  persons  may  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it  who  will  not  comply  with  the  donor’s  terms. 
It  is  a consequence  of  this  principle  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
legislative  interference  witli  any  charitable  foundation  wbich 
sball  enable  any  person  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  whom  the 
donor  did  not  intend  to  benefit,  until  tliere  shall  first  be  some 
general  enactment  wbich  shall  limit  the  power  ot  donors  for 
charitable  purposes  in  a difl’erent  way,  audio  a greater  extent, 
than  such  power  is  now  limited. 

An  Endowed  School  in  England  is  a school  wliich  was  es- 
tablished and  is  supported  by  funds  given  and  appropriated  to 
tlie  perpetual  use  of  such  school,  either  by  the  king  or  by 
private  individuals.  Endowed  schools  may  be  divided,  with 
respect  to  the  objects  of  the  founder,  into  Grammar-schools, 
and  schools  not  grammar-schools.  A Grammar-school  is  pro- 
perly a school  in  which  the  learned  languages,  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek,  are  taught,  os  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained. Endowed  schools  may  also  be  divided,  with  respect 
to  their  constitution  for  the  purposes  of  government,  into  schools 
incorporated  and  schools  not  incorporated.  Incorporated 
schools  belong  to  tlie  class  of  corporations  called  eleemosynary. 
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wliich  com{)relieml8  colleges  ami  halls,  ami  chartered  hospitals 
or  almshouses. 

Kndowed  schools  are  comjircheiided  under  the  general  legal 
name  of  Charities,  ns  fliat  word  is  used  in  tlie  act  of  the  13rd 
of  Elizabeth,  chap.  1,  which  is  entitled  ‘ An  Act  to  redress  the 
i^Iisemployment  of  Lands,  Goods,  and  Stocks  of  Money  here- 
tofore given  to  Charitable  Use.s.' 

The  charitable  uses  comprised  in  tlie  statute  are  reduced,  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke  in  his  exposition  of  it,  to  twenty-one  heads, 
of  which  the  following  relate  to  education : schools  of  leaniing, 
free  schools,  scholars  in  universities,  education  and  preferment 
of  orphans.  The  legal  sense  of  the  word  Charity  comprises 
many  other  things  besides  endowments  for  education ; such, 
for  instance,  as  gifts  for  the  relief  of  aged,  impotent,  and  poor 
people,  and  for  repair  of  bridges  and  churches.  The  word  cha- 
rity has  so  far  a technical  meaning  that  a gift  for  benevolent 
purposes  generally,  or  for  purposes  of  liberality,  is  not  such  a 
gift  os  the  Court  of  Chancery  considers  to  be  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  or  within  the  objects  which  that 
court  has,  from  analogy  to  the  purposes  of  the  act,  declared 
to  be  charitable. 

Incorporated  schools  have  generally  been  founded  by  the 
authority  of  I^etters  Patent  from  the  crown,  but  in  some  cases 
by  act  of  parliament.  The  usual  course  of  proceeding  has 
been  for  the  person  who  intended  to  give  property  for  the  found- 
ation of  a school  to  apply  to  the  crown  for  a licence.  The 
licence  is  given  in  the  form  of  letters  patent,  which  empower  the 
person  to  found  such  a school,  and  to  make,  or  to  empower  others 
to  make,  rules  and  regulations  for  its  government,  provided 
they  are  not  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  letters  patent. 
The  patent  also  incorporates  certain  persons  and  their  succes- 
sors, who  are  named  or  referred  to  in  it,  as  the  first  governors  of 
the  school.  This  was  the  form  of  foundation  in  the  case  of 
Harrow  School,  which  was  founded  by  John  Lyon,  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Elizabeth,  pursuant  to  lettei*s  patent  from  tlie 
queen.  St.  Bees’  School  in  Cumberland  was  also  founded  by 
letters  patent  of  the  25th  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  petition  of  Ed- 
mund Grindall,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : the  letters  patent, 
which  are  in  Latin  (as  usual  at  that  time),  recite  that  “ The 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  Edmund  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury had  humbly  supplicated  the  queen  to  erect,  found, 
and  establish  a Grammar-school  (uiia  Schola  Grammaticalis) 
in  the  vill  of  Kirby  Beacock,  otherwise  St.  Beghes,  for  ihe 
good  education  and  instruction  of  the  children  and  youths 
(puerorum  et  juvenum)  there,  and  in  the  adjoining  parts,  in- 
habiting and  dwelling,”  &c.  Sometimes  the  master  and  usher 
are  made  members  of  the  corporation,  or  the  master  only.  In 
the  instance  of  Berkhampstead  School,  wlxich  was  founded  by 
act  of  parliament  (2  & 3 Edw.  VI.,  reciting  certain  letters 
patent  of  Henry  VIII.),  the  corporation  consists  of  the  master 
and  usher  only,  of  whom  tho  master  is  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  the  usher  is  appointed  by  the  master.  The  lands  and  other 
property  of  an  incorporated  school  are  vested  in  the  corporation, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  apply  the  rents,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
donation,  in  supporting  the  school,  that  is,  in  paying  the  master 
and  usher  such  sums  as  they  are  entitled  to  receive,  and  for 
other  purposes  necessary  for  die  support  of  the  school.  Many 
school  endowments  are  of  a mixed  nature,  tlie  funds  being 
appropriated  both  to  the  support  of  a free-school  and  for  other 
charitable  purposes.  These  other  purposes  are  very  various  j 
but  among  them  the  union  or  connection  of  an  liospital  or 
almshouse  with  a free-school  is  one  of  the  most  cotnmoii. 

When  there  is  no  charter  of  incorporation,  which  is  tlie  case 
in  a great  number  of  school  endowments,  the  lands  and  other 
property  of  the  school  are  vested  in  Trustees,  whose  duties  ns  to 
the  application  of  tlie  funds  are  just  tho  same  ns  in  the  case  of 
an  incorporated  school.  If  the  founder  has  declared  that  there 
shall  always  be  a certain  number  of  Trustees,  or  that  the  original 
numlrer  shall  always  be  filled  up  wliencver  it  is  diminished  by 
death  to  a certain  amount,  it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  for 
the  actual  trustees  to  add  to  their  numbers  by  such  legal  modes 
of  conveyance  as  shall  vest  tlie  school  property  in  them  and  the 


new  trustees  jointly.  These  conveyances  sometimes  cause  a 
considerable  expense;  and  when  fliey  have  been  neglected, 
which  is  often  the  case,  and  the  estates  have  consequently  be- 
come vested  in  Uie  beir-at-law  of  tlie  surviving  trustee,  some 
dilBcnlty  is  occasionally  experienced  in  finding  out  the  person 
ill  whom  tlie  school  estates  have  thus  become  vesteil  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  When  the  school  property  consists  of  money,  the 
same  kind  of  difficulty  arises;  and  money  is  also  more  liable 
to  be  lost  than  land. 

Every  Charity,  and  Schools  amongst  tlie  rest,  seems  to  be 
subject  to  \ isitalion.  We  shall  first  speak  of  incorporated 
schools. 

The  founder  may  make  the  persons  to  whom  he  ghes  the 
school  property  on  trust  also  tlie  gcTemors  of  his  foundation 
for  all  purposes;  and  if  he  names  no  special  visitor,  it  appears 
that  such  persons  will  be  visitors  as  well  as  trustees.  If  be 
names  a person  as  visitor,  such  person  is  called  a special  visitor; 
and  it  is  a general  rule  that  if  the  founder  names  no  special 
visitor,  and  does  not  constitute  the  governors  of  his  foundation 
the  visitors,  the  heir-at-law  of  the  founder  will  be  visitor; 
and  if  there  is  no  heir-at-law,  the  crown  will  visit  by  the  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Tlie  king  is  visitor  of  all  schools 
founded  by  himself  or  his  ancestors.  The  duties  of  trustees 
and  visitors  are  quite  distinct,  whether  the  same  persons  are 
trustees  and  visitors,  or  the  trustees  and  visitors  are  different. 
It  is  the  duty  of  trustees  to  preserve  the  school  property,  and 
to  apply  it  to  the  purposes  intended  by  the  founder.  In  respect 
of  their  trust,  trustees  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  like  all  other  trustees ; and  of  course  they  are 
answerable  for  all  misapplication  of  the  funds.  It  is  the  visit- 
or 8 duty  to  inquire  into  the  behaviour  of  the  master  and  usher 
in  tlieir  respective  offices,  and  into  the  general  conduct  of  the 
school.  He  must  judge  according  to  the  founder  s rules,  which 
he  cannot  alter  unless  he  is  empowered  by  the  terms  of  the 
donation  to  do  so.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  king,  in  respect  of  royal  foundations,  has  any  further 
power  than  otlier  persons,  and  consequently  he  cannot  alter  the 
terms  of  the  donation,  unless  this  power  was  origiiially  reseired 
to  the  founder  and  his  successors ; but  on  this  matter  there  may 
be  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  visitor,  or  those  who  liave 
visitorial  power,  can  alone  remove  a master  or  usher  of  an  en- 
dowed school.  The  Court  of  Chancery  never  removes  a 
master  or  usher  when  they  are  part  of  the  corporate  body,  on 
the  general  principle  tliat  this  court  lias  no  power  to  remove  a 
corporator  of  any  kind  ; and  when  there  is  a visitor,  or  persons 
with  visitorial  power,  the  Court  never  attempts  directly  to 
remove  a master  or  usher,  even  if  tliey  are  not  members  of  tlie 
corporation. 

This  is  the  law  on  tlie  subject.  But  law  does  not  always 
regulate  the  decrees  of  a court  of  equity,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  case  :* — The  grammar-school  of  Tideswcll  was 
founded  by  Rolwrt  Pursglove,  suffragan  bishop  of  the  see  of 
Hull,  under  letters  patent  of  Queen  Klizabetli.  The  letters 
patent  made  the  master  of  the  school  and  his  successors,  with 
tlie  vicar  and  wardens  of  Tideswcll  }>arish,  a corporate  body ; 
and  lands  were  conveyed  to  the  corjxiration  in  trust  for  the 
school,  and  for  other  charitable  pur]>oses.  One  Brown,  the 
master  of  the  school,  liad  also  been  collated  to  the  vicarage  of 
Tideswcll,  ujxin  whicli  an  information  was  filed  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  alleging  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  found- 
er tliat  one  person  should  fill  both  places,  and  also  alleging 
that  this  union  had  led  to  an  improper  application  of  the  funds. 
The  information  further  suggested  that  the  master  should  eitlier 
give  up  tho  vicarage  or  be  removed  from  the  school.  A decree 
was  made  by  Sir  John  Leach,  by  which,  among  other  things,  it 
was  ordered  that  Brown  should  either  give  up  tlie  mastership  of 
the  school,  or  resign  the  vicarage.  This  cose  is  only  wortli 
citing  for  the  purjxMc  of  showing  distinctly  tliat  the  powers  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ore  not  so  great  as  a man  might  infer 
from  such  a decree  being  mode.  As  to  the  vicarage,  the  Court 

• Tliiii  case,  which  is  ontitlc<l  the  Attorney-General  r.  lUown,  Is  not 
reported,  so  far  as  tho  writer  knows. 
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of  Chancery  has  no  jurisdiction  to  deprive  n spiritual  pereon  of 
his  benefice.  And  it  is  clearly  laid  down  by  higher  authority 
than  that  of  Sir  John  Leach,  that  tlie  Court  of  Chancery  “ has 
no  jurisdiction  with  regard  eitiier  to  the  election  or  amotion 
of  corporators  of  any  description.  Coq)orntors,  constituted 
trustees,  have  indeed  sometimes  been,  by  decree  of  the  court, 
divested  of  their  trust  for  an  abuse  of  it,  as  any  other  trustees 
would  have  been;  but  that  is  very  diflerent  from  divesting  a 
person  of  his  corporate  character  and  capacity.*’  (Sir  W.  Grant, 
Attorney-General,  V.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  17  Ves.  498.) 

Trustees  of  endowed  schools  which  are  not  incorporated 
are  accountable  in  a court  of  equity  for  the  management  of  the 
school  property.  But  the  internal  management  of  the  school 
still  belongs  to  the  special  visitor,  if  there  is  one;  and  if  there 
is  no  special  visitor,  it  belongs  to  the  founder’s  heir.  Trustees 
of  endowed  schools,  simply  as  such,  are  merely  the  guardians 
of  the  property,  as  already  observed ; and  it  is  their  duty  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  to  apply  the  income  according  to  the  found- 
er’s intention.  It  has  liowever  happened  that  in  schools  not 
incorporated  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the 
visitorial  jurisdiction  have  not  been  kept  quite  distinct;  and 
cases  have  arisen  in  which  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to 
determine  what  ought  to  be  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding.  It 
will  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  (except  that  of  the 
Attorney-General  t*.  Brown,  and  even  the  effect  of  that  was  only 
to  put  the  master  to  his  electio«i)  where  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  affected  to  remove  a master  even  of  a school  not  incorpo- 
rated, though  there  are  cases  in  which  it  has  been  attempted 
indirectly. 

In  the  case  of  Atherstone  school,  which  was  founded  by 
letters  patent  of  Elizabeth,  1593  (Reports  of  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, 29th  Rep.,  partii.,  p.  955),  no  express  power  was  given 
to  the  governors  to  remove  the  master.  On  an  information  being 
filed  by  the  master  ofthe  school,  the  chancellor  thought  that  the 
power  of  suspension  and  amotion  of  the  master  ought  to  have 
been  vested  in  the  governors  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  con- 
currently ; and  he  referred  it  to  the  Master  in  Chancery  to 
approve  of  some  convenient  form  of  such  joint  regulation.  But 
this  and  other  similar  coses  are  of  very  doubtful  authority. 
Properly,  the  removal  of  a master  is  only  eft'ected  by  a person 
appointed  as  visitor  by  the  founder ; and  if  there  is  no  such 
visitor,  and  no  founder’s  heir,  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding 
in  such  case  is  to  apply  by  petition  to  the  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  as  visitor  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  chancellor 
by  bill,  or  by  bill  and  information.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
special  visitor,  who  receives  the  proper  power  for  that  purpose 
from  the  founder,  can  remove  the  master  of  a school ; and  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  if  the  founder  has  appointed  no  special 
visitor,  the  visitorial  power  belongs  to  his  heir-at-law,  if  one 
can  be  found.  It  may  however  be  true,  os  it  is  sometimes 
asserted,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  in  which 
the  founder’s  heir  has  exercised  such  visitorial  power.* 

A free  grammar-school  is  an  endowment  for  teaching  the 
learned  languages,  or  Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, unless  the  founder  has  prescribed  other  things  to  be  taught 
besides  grammar.  This  legal  meaning  of  the  term  grammar- 
school  has  l>een  fixed  by  various  judicial  decisions,  and  it  is 
quite  established  that,  if  the  founder  merely  expresses  his 
intention  to  found  a grammar-school,  the  school  must  be  a 
school  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  only.  If  it  sliould  hap- 
pen that  the  endowmeiit  has  for  a long  time  been  perverted 
from  its  proper  purposes,  this  will  not  prevent  the  Court  of 
Cliancery  from  declaring  a school  originally  designed  for  a 
grammar-school  to  be  still  a grammar-school,  and  it  will  give 
the  proper  directions  for  carrying  into  effect  the  founder's 
intentions,  whatever  may  he  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  have  been  disregarded.  This  was  the  case  with  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Highgate,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  was 
founded  by  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  underl  etters  patent  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  under  the  title  of  the  Free  Grammar-school  of 

• See  page  66  of  * Observations  on  Grararaar-scliools,’  by  Daniel 
Finch,  hereafter  referred  to. 


Roger  Cholmeley,  kniglit.  Tiie  statutes  were  made  in  1571 
by  the  wardens  and  governors,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  under  the  authority  of  the  letters  patent.  The  first 
statute  ordered  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  a graduate,  and 
should  teach  young  children  their  ABC,  and  other  English 
books,  and  to  write,  and  also  in  their  grammar  as  they  should 
grow  up  thereto.  An  information  which  was  filed  against  the 
governors  charged  that  the  school  had  been  converted  from  a 
free  grammar-school  into  a mere  charity-school,  and  that  the 
governors  had  in  other  ways  abused  their  trust.  The  facts  of 
the  abuse  were  established,  but  it  was  shown  that  so  far  back 
as  living  memory  could  go,  the  school  had  been  merely  a place 
of  instruction  in  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; and  also 
that  in  other  respects  the  statutes  had  not  been  observed  a.s  far 
back  as  the  year  1649.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  declared 
by  the  chancellor  (Eldon)  that  this  was  a school  originally  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  teaching  grammar,  and  a decree  was 
made  for  restoring  the  school  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
founder.  The  school  was  accordingly  restored,  and  is^now  in 
active  operation  as  a grammar-school  under  a scheme  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  (Att.-Gen.  t>.  Earl  of  Mansfield,  2 Russ. 
501.) 

As  to  teaching  something  besides  Latin  and  Greek  in  an 
endowed  school,  Lord  Eldon  observes  (Att.-Gen.  v.  Hartley, 
2J.  & W.,  378),  ‘Mf  there  was  an  ancient  free  grammar-school, 
and  if  at  all  times  something  more  had  been  taught  in  it  than 
merely  the  elements  of  the  learned  languages,  that  usage  might 
engraft  upon  the  institution  a right  to  have  a construction  put 
upon  the  endowment  difl’erent  from  what  would  have  been  put 
upon  it  if  a different  usage  had  obtained.”  When  the  founder 
has  only  intended  to  establish  a grammar-school,  and  has  ap- 
plied all  the  funds  to  that  purpose,  none  of  them  can  be  properly 
applied  to  any  other  purpose,  however  useful  it  may  be,  such  as 
teaching  the  modem  languages  or  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
This  legal  position  cannot  be  disputed.  When  the  funds  of  a 
school  have  increased  so  as  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  founder,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
will  direct  a distribution  of  the  increased  funds,  but  it  will  still 
apply  the  funds  to  objects  of  the  same  kind  as  those  for  which 
the  founder  gave  his  property.  If  then  a founder  has  given  his 
property  solely  fur  the  support  of  a grammar-school,  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  intention  to  apply  any  part  of  the  funds  toother 
purposes,  such  for  instance  as  paying  a master  for  teaching 
writing  and  arithmetic ; and  yet  this  has  been  done  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  the  case  of  Monmouth  School  (3  Russ. 
530),  and  in  other  cases.  The  foundation  of  Monmoutli 
school  consists  of  an  almshouse,  a free  grammar-school  for  the 
education  of  boys  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  other  more  polite 
literature  and  erudition,  and  a preacher.  The  letters  patent 
declared  that  **  all  issues  and  revenues  of  lands  to  be  given  and 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  almshouse,  school,  and 
preacher,  should  be  expended  in  the  sustentation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor  people  of  the  almshouse,  of  the  master  and 
under-master  of  the  school,  and  of  the  preacher,  and  in  repairs 
of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  tlie  charity.’*  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  Court  of  Chancery  appointed  a writing-master  at  a 
salary  of  60/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  issues  and 
revenues,  and  thus  it  took  away  60/.  per  annum  from  those  to 
whom  the  founder  had  given  it.  This  was  done  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a case  in  the  year  1797,  which  was  itselfa  bad  precedent, 
and  notwithstanding  that  Lord  Eldon,  during  the  long  time 
that  he  held  the  great  seal,  had  constantly  opposed  such  appli- 
cation of  funds  wliicli  were  appropriated  solely  to  grammar 
purposes. 

Lord  Eldon’s  decision  in  the  case  of  Market  Bosworth  School 
(Attoniey-General  v.  Dixie,  3 Russ.  534)  established  an  usher 
in  the  school,  whose  sole  occupation  was  to  be  to  instruct  the 
scholars  in  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  it  gave  the 
usher  a salary  of  90/.  per  annum  out  of  the  school-funds.  Bui 
In  doing  this  Lord  Eldon  merely  did  what  the  donor  intended. 
Market  Boswortli  is  one  of  those  grammar-schools  in  which  the 
founder  has  directed  that  other  things  should  be  taught  besides 
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I^uin  ami  Greek.  Acconling  ta  the  staliiles,  the  school  was  to 
be  (liviiled  into  two  brandies,  the  lower  school  ami  the  u))|)cr, 
and  “ in  the  lirst  form  of  the  lower  school  shall^  he  taught  the 
A H C,  Primer,  Testament,  and  other  English  Iiooks.’’  In  the 
upper  school  the  instruction  was  conliiicd  to  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  It  is  therefore  in  this  cose  ns  dear  that  the  founder's 
intention  was  carried  into  elVect  by  the  decree  of  the  court,  as 
it  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  Monmoutli  School  such  inten- 
tion was  violated.  The  case  of  Monmouth  School  however  fur- 
nished a precedent,  which  has  been  followed  in  other  coses; 
and  Sir  J.  Leach,  in  the  cose  of  Sherburn  School  and  Hospital 
(Alt.-Gen.  r.  Gascoigne,  2 M.  & K.,  047),  said  that  “he  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  holding,  xtpon  tlie  authority  of  the 
case  before  Lord  Lyndhurst  (the  Monmouth  School  cose),  that 
tlie  teacliing  of  writing  and  arithmetic  might  be  well  intro- 
duced into  a scheme  for  the  management  of  a free  grammar- 
scliool.’* 

There  are  many  grammar-schools,  probably  a considerable 
majority  of  the  whole  number,  in  which  nothing  is  provided 
for  or  nothing  intended  by  the  founder  except  instruction  in 
grammar,  which,  as  the  term  was  then  understood,  appears  to 
liave  meant  only  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Where  pro- 
vision is  made  for  other  instruction  in  addition  to,  or  rather  as 
preparatory  to,  the  grammar  instruction,  similar  modes  of  ex- 
pression have  often  been  used  by  the  founder  or  the  makers  of 
the  statutes.  In  the  founder's  rules  for  the  gramraar-scliool  of 
Manchester,  which  has  now  an  income  of  above  4000/.  ]>er 
annum,  it  is  said,  The  high-master  fur  (he  time  being  shall 
always  appoint  one  of  his  scholars,  as  he  thinketli  best,  to  in- 
struct and  teach  in  the  one  end  of  the  school  all  infants  that 
shall  come  there  to  learn  their  A 11  C,  Primer,  and  sorts,  till 
they  being  in  grammar,’*  &c.  In  all  cases  of  grammar-schools 
where  this  instruction  is  to  be  given,  it  was  evidently  intended 
as  a ])reparation  for  and  not  as  a substitute  for  grammar.  It 
was  therefore  clearly  an  abuse  in  the  case  of  the  Highgatc  School 
to  have  converted  it  into  a mere  school  for  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  but  it  is  equally  au  abuse  in  the  case  of  the 
IManchester  School  to  make  the  following  regulation  as  to  the 
admission  of  jmpils,  xvhich  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners’  Inquiry:  “All  boys  who  are  able  to 
read  are  admitted  on  application  to  the  head  master  into  the 
lower  school,  where  tliey  are  instructed  in  English  and  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  by  the  master  of  that  school.  They  are  so 
admitted  about  the  age  of  six  or  seven.” 

Grammar-schools  have  now  for  a long  time  been  mainly 
regulated  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  though  allecting 
merely  to  deal  with  them  in  respect  of  the  trusts  and  tlie  appli- 
cation of  the  trust-moneys,  has  in  fact  gone  much  further.  On 
the  whole  it  has  perhaps  done  as  much  against  the  intention  of 
founders — and  therefore  wrongfully,  its  professed  doctrine  being 
to  carry  the  founder’s  intentions  into  eflect— as  it  has  for  fur- 
thering the  inlenlions  of  founders.  In  saying  tins,  it  is  not 
meant  to  say  tliat  it  has  done  more  harm  than  gDod. 

The  court  may  be  ajiplied  to  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a school  where  funds  have  been  given  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
object  cannot  be  etl’ected  without  the  alJ  of  the  court.  It  may 
also  be  applied  to  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  such  a mis- 
ap|)licalion  of  the  funds  as  in  the  case  of  the  Highgate  School, 
which  ill  that  instance  was  equivalent  to  estahlishing  it.  The 
court  may  also  I>e  applied  to,  which  is  a common  cose,  in 
order  to  sanction  the  application  of  llie  school  funds  when  they 
have  inoreased  beyond  the  amount  required  for  the  jmrjKises 
indicated  by  the  founder.  In  this  hist  case,  however,  if  the 
school  is  a grammar-school,  fhnugti  the  court  will  applv  part 
of  the  funds  to  other  purposes  than  grammar,  as  apjicars  by  tlie 
c.ise  of  the  Monmouth  .School,  still  it  kce|is  mainly  in  view  the 
fact  of  such  school  being  for  grammar,  in  directing  the  appli- 
cntiuii  of  surplus  funds.  Accordingly  such  surplus  funds  arc 
often  applied  in  establishing  exhibitions  or  animal  allowances 
to  be  paid  to  meritorious  boys,  who  have  been  educated  at  llic 
school,  during  (heir  residence  at  college.  The  master's  scheme 
for  the  regulation  of  Tunbridge  School  in  Kent,  which  was  con- 


tinned  by  the  Court  of  Chancer)',  establisiied  16  exhibitions  of 
100/.  each,  which  are  tenable  at  any  college  of  eitlier  univer- 
sity, and  payable  out  of  tlie  founder's  endowment.  U also 
extended  the  lieiiehU  of  the  school  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by 
the  foiiniler,  and  maile  various  otlier  regulations  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  school,  liaving  regard  to  die  then  annual 
rents  of  the  •school  estates;  as  hereafter  is  more  Jparticulaily 
mentioned. 

When  the  application  has  lieeii  an  honest  one,  the  schemes 
sanctioned  by  tlie  Court  of  Cliancery  may  generally  \jt  con- 
sidered 05  aiming  at  least  to  carry  the  founder's  iutentiuri  into 
cn’ect,  and  os  calculated  on  the  whole  to  benefit  the  school. 
Ilut  in  some  cases  decrees  have  l>eeij  obtained  by  collusion 
among  all  the  parties  to  the  suit,  against  which  it  is  no  security 
that  the  attorney-general  is  a nccesiary  party  to  all  bills  and 
informations  about  charities.  The  founder  of  asclioul  and  hos- 
pital in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  among  other  things  ap- 
pointed that  “ the  schoolmaster  should  be  a single  person,  a 
graduate  in  one  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge,’' &c. ; and  he  did  “ further  will  tliat  if  any  school- 
master so  to  be  chosen  should  marry  or  take  any  woman  to 
wife,  or  take  upon  him  any  cure  of  souls,  or  |ireach  any 
constant  lecture,  then  in  every  of  the  said  cases  he  should 
he  disabled  to  keep  or  continue  the  said  school.^  Tlie  trus- 
tees disjiensed  with  these  restrictions  and  qualifications,  but 
afterwards  finding  that  they  could  not  do  thU,  they  applied  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  conceiving  that  the  court  had  full 
power,  or  would  at  least  assume  the  power,  to  alter  the  founder's 
rules.  And  they  judged  right.  The  court  ordered,  among 
other  things,  that  a clergyman  should  l>e  the  head  master, 
though  the  founder  did  not  intend  to  exclude  laymen ; and  tliat 
the  head  master  was  not  to  be  restricted  from  marrying  or  tak- 
ing upon  him  the  cure  of  souls,  &c.  This  mode  of  dealing 
with  a founder’s  rules  has  not  much  appearance  of  an  attempt 
to  carry  them  into  ctTect.  If  tlie  court  can  dispense  with  the 
restriction  os  to  marriage  in  sucli  case,  tiiere  seems  no  reason 
why  it  might  not  assume  a similar  disiieiising  power  in  tlie 
case  of  fellowships  in  colleges. 

This  clause  about  marrying  occurs  in  the  rules  of  several 
grammar-schools,  for  instance  in  those  of  Harrow  School.  John 
Lyon,  the  founder  of  Harrow  School,  had  a wife  himself,  but  he 
ordered  and  ruled  that  the  head  master  and  usher  of  bis  school 
sli;ill  be  “ always  single  men  unmarried if  the^masier  or  usher 
marry,  they  are  to  be  deprived.  John  Lyon's  reasons  for  the 
rule  are  not  stated,  but  the  reasons  may  be  the  same  as  those 
for  imposing  celibacy  on  fellows  of  colleges,  whatever  those 
reasons  are.  The  rule  may  be  wise  or  unwise ; but  it  was 
once  observed,  oud  it  ought  to  be  observed  still  until  it  is 
altered. 

It  remains  to  mention  anoUier  matter  that  concerns  the 
management  of  grammar-schools  and  the  qualification  of  the 
masters.  It  appears  from  the  rules  of  many  grammar-schools 
that  religious  instruction  according  to  the  principh's  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  established  at  the  Ueformalion,  is  a 
})art  of  the  instruction  which  the  founder  contemplated:  ami 
when  nothing  is  said  about  religious  instruction,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  always  the  practice  to  give  such  instnictiitfi  in 
grammar-schools.  That  it  was  ]iart  of  (he  discipline  of  such 
schools  before  tlie  Ueformalion  cannot  be  doubted,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  sliuuld  have  ceoswl  to  be  so  after  the  Hefofma- 
tion,  as  will  presently  np]X'ar.  It  is  generally  asscrteil  that  in 
every  gr.immar-scbool  religious  instruction  ought  (u  be  given, 
and  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
that  no  {x'rson  can  undertake  the  ofiicc  of  schoolmaster  in  a 
gramm.ar-school  without  the  licence  of  the  o«iiii.iry.  'J'his 
latter  question,  it  is  supjKiscd,  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Ilex 
e.  the  Aichbishop  of  York.  (6  71  //.,  490.)  A mandamus 
was  directed  to  the  archbishop  ordering  him  to  license  II. 
to  teach  in  the  graminar-scliool  at  Skipton  in  the  county  of 
York,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  and  apjxiintcil.  The 
return  of  tlie  archbisliop  was,  that  the  licensing  of  schoolmasters 
by  the  ancient  canon  law  used  and  practised  in  England, 
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boloiiits  to  the  arclibishoi'S  and  bishops  of  England ; that 
R.  W.  had  refused  to  be  examined;  and  he  relied  ns  well  on 
the  ancient  ciuion  law  as  upon  the  canons  confirmed  in  IGO.i 
l>y  James  I.  {The  Constitutions  and  Canons  Kcctesiasticai, 

‘•  Schoolmaster,’’  77,  78,  79.)  The  archbishop  thus  claimed 
the  power  of  licensing  alt  schoolmasters,  hut  the  matter  was 
determined  u|)on  tlie  case  to  which  the  return  applied,  namely, 
his  power  to  refuse  his  licence  to  the  master  ot  this  grammar- 
school.  The  return  was  allowed,  and  consequently  it  was 
determined  that  the  ordinary  has  power  to  retuse  his  licence 
to  masters  of  grammar-schools.  As  to  .schoolmasters  generally, 
the  practice  of  obtaining  the  licence  of  the  ordinary  is  discon- 
tinued, and  probably  it  is  not  always  observed  in  the  case  of 
masters  of  grammar-schools. 

The  form  of  the  ordinary’s  licence  is  as  follows: — “We  give 
and  grant  to  you,  A.  B.,  in  whose  fidelity,  learning,  good  con- 
science, moral  probity,  sincerity,  and  diligence  in  religion  we 
do  fully  confide,  our  licence  or  faculty  to  perform  the  office  of 
master  of  the  grammar-school  at  H.,  in  the  county,  &c.,  to 
which  you  have  been  duly  elected,  to  instruct,  teach,  and  in- 
form hovs  in  grammar  and  other  useful  and  honest  learning 
and  knowledge  in  the  said  school  allowed  of  and  established 
by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  you  having  first  sworn 
in  our  presence  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  to  renounce,  o])pose, 
ami  reject  all  and  all  manner  of  foreign  jurisdiction,  power, 
authority,  and  superiority,  imd  to  hear  faith  and  true  allegiance 
to  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria,  &c.,  and  subscribe  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  religion  of  the  United  Church  ot  England  and 
Ireland,  and  to  the  three  articles  of  the  thirty-sixth  canon  of 
1(303,  and  to  all  things  contained  in  them,  and  having  also 
before  us  subscribed  a declaration  of  your  conformity  to  the 
Liturgy  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  as  is 
now  by  law  established.  In  testimony,  ’ &c. 

From  this  licence  it  appears  that  the  master  of  every  school 
who  is  licensed  by  the  ordinary  must  be  a member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  must  take  the  oath  and  make  the 
subscriptions  and  declarations  which  are  recited  in  the  licence. 

This  question  as  to  the  l)ishop’s  licence  docs  not,  however, 
seem  to  he  free  from  difficulty.  In  the  case  before  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  already  referred  to,  Lord  Kenyon  observed,  in 
delivering  his  opinion,  “ that  the  counsel  of  the  archbishop 
very  properly  laid  his  foundation  deeper  than  the  canons  of 
1603;  he  resorted  to  the  ancient  canons  received  in  this 
country  long  before,  and  properly  said  it  was  immaterial 
whether  they  were  made  in  this  kingdom  or  at  the  councils  of 
I-ateran  or  Trent ; for  that  as  they  had  been  received  and  adopted 
here,  they  had  acquired  the  force  of  laws  in  this  country ; and  to 
he  sure,  if  this  were  not  so,  the  world  has  been  deceived  on  this 
subject ; and  not  only  the  judges  in  making  the  several  determi- 
nations upon  this  branch  of  the  law,  hut  all  the  text  writers  also 
have  been  under  a mistake.  In  deciding  this  case  we  may 
rely  on  what  laird  Keeper  Wright  said  in  Cox's  case  (1  P. 
AVilliams,  p.  29),  that  keeping  of  schools  is,  by  the  old  laws 
of  England,  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance  ; the  several  instances 
cited  by  Oughton  (orJo  judiciorum)  go  a great  way  to  prove 
this,  and  the  statutes  referred  to— 23  Eliz.  c.  1 ; 2 Jac.  I. 
c.  4;  and  13,  K Car.  II.  c.  4— recognise  the  power  of  the 
ordinary  to  license  schoolmasters.  Then  on  what  ground  and 
for  what  reason  is  that  licence  required?  By  reference  to 
analogous  cases,  I answer,  that  the  ordinary  may  examine  per- 
sons, ecclesiastical  jiersons,  presented  to  him  for  institution.” 
The  learned  judge  concludes  thus  “ Therefore  on  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  law  adopted  in  this  country  in  early  times,  and 
now  forming  jiart  of  the  law  of  the  land,  on  the  statute  law, 
on  the  authority  of  the  two  adjudged  cases  (Cox's  and  Rush- 
worth's,  -2  Str.  1023,  and  Com.  148),  on  the  analogous  cases  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  jirescntcd  to  the  ordinary  for  institution, 
and  on  the  expedience  of  the  thing,  I am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
this  return  ought  to  he  allowed.” 

One  cannot  assent  to  the  expedience  of  the  thing  as  being 
;iart  of  a legal  reason.  The  other  reasons,  if  true,  are  sufficient. 
In  the  rules  of  some  grammar-schools  (Tunbridge  school  for 


instance,  as  hereafter  quoted,  which  were  made  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth),  the  schoolmaster,  after  being  chosen  by  the 
governors  of  Tunbridge  .School,  is  to  he  first  allowed  by  the 
ordinary  after  examination  both  in  learning  and  religion.  In 
such  a case  the  ordinary’s  licence  is  undoubtedly'  as  necessary 
to  the  appointment  of  a master  as  the  governors’  choice ; hut  the 
existence  of  such  a rule  seems  to  render  it  probable  tliat  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  the  ordinary’s  licence  was  not  necessary, 
uidess  the  founder’s  rules  made  it  so.  The  form  of  the  licence 
supposes  the  master  to  have  been  already  duly  elected,  and, 
consequently,  independent  of  the  licence,  he  has  every  right, 
as  master  of  the  school,  except  that,  if  any,  which  the  licence 
affects  to  give.  Now  the  licence  merely  all'ects  to  give  the 
master  permission  to  teach  hoys  in  gramm.ar,  &c.,  on  the  pre- 
vious condition  of  his  having  taken  the  oaths  mentioned  in  the 
licence.  If  the  master  refuse  to  take  the  oaths,  the  bishop  will 
refuse  his  licence.  Rut  the  master  if  duly  elected  will  still 
be  m.TSter,  and  he  will  certainly  have  been  duly  elected,  if  the 
founder  has  not  made  the  bishop’s  .approval  necessary ; and  if 
the  bishop's  approval  is  made  necessary  by  the  founder’s  rules, 
the  master  is  not  full  master  till  be  has  obtained  the  licence. 

If  the  bishop’s  licence  is  not  made  necessary  by  the  founder's 
rules,  the  master  when  duly  elected  is  entitled  to  the  master’s 
salary ; and  it  is  his  duty  to  teach  the  scholars.  If  the  bishop's 
licence  in  such  case  is  to  go  for  anything,  he  must  have  some 
means  of  silencing  the  master,  but  what  those  means  would  be 
at  jirescnt  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 

It  is  tiie  custom  in  some  grammar-schools  at  the  present  day', 
and  it  may  be  the  custom  in  all  gmmmar-scbools,  for  anything 
that  the  writer  knows  to  the  contrary,  for  die  master  to  obtain  the 
ordiruary’s  licence,  even  when  the  founder’s  statutes  have  not 
reqtured  it : and  this  apjiears  to  have  been  the  case  in  Rex  v.  the 
Archbishop  ofVork.  This  case,  however,  is  clearly  misunder- 
stood, when  it  is  .alleged  as  one  of  those  which  show  “ that  no  per- 
son can  undertake  the  office  of  schoolmaster  in  a grammar-school 
(not  the  mere  duty  of  giving  extraneous  instruction,  such  as 
writing  or  arithmetic,  but  the  general  charge  of  the  scholars, 
or  of  any  class  in  the  school)  without  tlie  licence  of  the  ordi- 
nary', to  whom  it  belongs  to  examine,  botli  as  to  his  sufficiency 
in  learning,  and  as  to  his  sufficiency  with  regard  to  morality 
and  religion.” — (Mr.  Finch’s  Observations,  &c.,  p.  51.)  The 
case  of  Skipton  School  is  also  reported  as  to  a dispute  con- 
cerning the  right  to  nominate  and  appoint  the  master  (6  T.  R. 
388) ; and  it  iloes  not  appear,  from  the  report  on  this  point, 

' that  the  founder  had  made  the  Archbishop’s  licence  necessary 
ill  order  to  the  validity  of  the  m.aster’s  appointment.  After 
the  dispute  about  the  appointment  was  settled,  the  master  who 
had  been  appointed  applied  to  the  Archbisho])  for  bis  licence 
to  teach  in  the  school  ; a fact  which  renders  it  probable  that 
such  licence  had  been  usual.  The  Archbishop  offered  to 
examine  the  master  *'  touching  his  fitness  and  sufficiency  in 
learning  to  be  the  schoolmaster  of,  and  to  teach  in,  the  grammar- 
school,  and  required  him  to  submit  to  be  examined  touching 
his  fitness  and  sufficiency,”  IVidiiell,  the  master,  refused  to 
be  examined,  and  applied  to  the  court  tor  tlie  mandamus 
which  directed  the  ordinary  to  license  him.  The  court,  for 
the  reasons  already  stated,  allowed  the  ordinary's  return, — 
thus  declaring  that  the  ordinary,  in  such  cases,  did  not  act 
ministerially,  and  that  he  might  exercise  his  own  judgment  as 
to  the  fitness  of  the  person  who  applied  to  him  for  a licence. 
But  the  court  did  not  determine  anything  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Archbishop's  licence,  though  it  was  clear  that 
the  master,  originally  at  least,  thought  the  licence  neces- 
sary, or  he  would  not  have  applied  for  it,  and  the  court  by  no 
means  denied,  but  rather  admitted,  the  necessity  of  the  licence. 
Still  the  iieeessity  of  the  licence  was  not  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, nor  the  matter  that  was  decided.  The  matter  determined 
was  simply  this : the  court  admitted  that  the  ordinary  had 
the  power  of  granting  his  licence  on  his  own  terms. 

It  is  a notion  not  uncommon  at  the  present  day',  that  the 
master  of  a grammar-school  must  he  a graduate  of  one  of  the 
universities  and  in  holy  orders.  There  are  however  some 
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gramninr-sdiools  in  wUicIi  tliu  statutes  do  not  require  the  mas- 
ter to  lie  a graduate,  and  in  some  of  sucli  schools,  at  least,  the 
present  masters  are  not  graduates.  These  schools  are  generally 
schools  with  only  small  endowments,  and  they  are  not  of  the 
older  class  of  grammar-schools.  It  is  also  by  no  means  always 
the  case  that  the  rules  of  endowed  schools  require  the  master  to 
be  in  holy  orders.  The  founders  seem  generally  to  have  con- 
sidered this  a matter  of  indiirerence,  but  many  of  them  provided 
that,  if  the  master  was  in  orders,  or  took  orders,  he  should  not 
at  least  encumber  himself  wiHi  the  cure  of  souls.  The  follow- 
ing, tvhich  is  the  usual  form  of  the  article  as  to  this  matter,  is 
Irom  Sir  Roger  Manwood  s Statutes  for  his  Grammar-School 
of  Sandwich  “ Art.  10.  Item,  I ordeine  that  the  master  and 
usher  be  at  libertie  either  to  remaine  single  or  to  marie,  or 
take  priestlioode,  so  he  trouble  not  hymselfe  with  any  benefice 
of  cure  or  worldly  business,  in  such  wise  that  shall  hinder  his 
office  and  diligent  attendance  in  the  school.”  The  principle 
clearly  was,  that  the  muster  of  a grammar-school  should 
devote  himself  solely  to  that  work  ; and  it  was  a good  prin- 
ciple. The  Court  of  Chancery,  as  we  have  seen,  has  in  various 
cases  ordered  that  the  master  should  be  a clergyman,  where  the 
founder  has  not  so  ordered.  In  the  case  of  Highgate  School 
the  statutes  do  not  require  the  master  to  be  in  holy  orders;  but 
this  condition  was  added  by  the  Scheme  of  the  Master  in 
Chancery.  The  statutes  of  this  school,  however,  order  that  the 
master  shall  read  prayers  in  the  chapel,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  be  should  be  in  holy  orders.  Dean  Colet,  the  founder  of 
St.  Paul’s  School,  London,  ordered  by  his  statutes  that  neither 
of  the  masters  of  that  school,  if  in  orders,  nor  the  chaplain, 
shall  have  any  benefice  with  cure  or  service  which  may 
hinder  the  business  of  the  school.  He  appointed  a chaplain  to 
the  school  (who,  we  believe,  has  since  been  turned  into  a mas- 
ter), thereby  appearing  to  intend  that  the  religious  instruction 
should  not  be  given  by  the  masters  of  grammar,  who  would  be 
fully  employed  otherwise. 

It  has  sometimes  been  doubted  whether  a master  of  a gram- 
mar-school could  hold  ecclesiastical  preferment  with  it.  If 
the  founder  has  not  forbidden  this,  there  is  no  rule  of  law 
wh'ich  prevents  him.  If  the  holding  of  the  two  offices  should 
cause  him  to  neglect  the  duties  of  either,  the  remedy  is  just 
the  same  as  if  he  neglected  either  of  his  offices  for  any  other 
cause. 

Many  grammar-schools  are  only  free  to  the  children  of  a 
parfcular  parish,  or  of  some  particular  parishes;  but  this 
privilege  has  occasionally  been  extended  to  a greater  surface 
as  in  the  case  of  Tunbridge  School.  Some  are  free  to  all  per- 
sons, which  is  the  case  with  some  of  King  Edward  VI.’s  en- 
dowments. Sometimes  the  number  of  free  boys  is  limited  but 
tbe  master  is  allowed  to  take  pay  scholars,  either  by  usage  or 
by  the  founder’s  rules.  Harrow  School  was  intended  for  tlie  free 
instruction  of  the  children  of  Harrow  parish,  but  the  governors 
with  the  consent  of  the  master,  can  admit  other  children  into 
the  school.  At  present  the  practice  is  for  all  masters  of  gram- 
mar-schools to  take  boarders  if  they  choose,  but  in  some  cases 
the  number  is  limited.  Abuses  undoubtedly  have  arisen  from 
the  practice  of  the  master  taking  boarders,  and  the  children  of 
the  parish  or  township  for  which  the  school  was  intended  have 
been  neglected  or  led  to  quit  the  school  sometimes  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  head  master  being  solely  intent  on  having  a 
profitable  boarding-school.  Hut  it  is  certain  that  in  most  cases 
the  school  has  benefited  by  the  master  taking  boarders ; and 
this  has  frequently  been  the  only  mean,  by  which  the  school 
has  been  able  to  maintain  itself  as  a grammar-school.  ’When 
the  Situation  has  been  a good  one,  an  able  master  has  often  been 
found  willing  to  take  a grammar-school  with  a house,  and  a 
small  »lary  attached  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  making  up  a com- 
petent  income  by  boarder.  A,  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  master  . care  and  diligence  in  teaching,  a small  neighbour- 
hood ha.  thus  frequetitly  enjoyed  the  advntitagc.of  its  grammar- 
school,  wliicti  otherwise  would  h.ave  been  lost. 

There  has  tiever  been  any  general  s.i,«rinto«dcnce  exercised 
over  the  endowed  schools  of  this  country.  The  Court  of 


Chancery  only  interferes  when  it  is  applied  to,  and  then  only 
to  a certain  extent ; and  visitors  are  only  appointed  for  jiarticu- 
lar  endowments ; Oiey  are  also  often  ignorant  of  tlieir  powers, 
and  tliey  rarely  exercise  them.  As  many  of  tliese  places  have 
only  small  endowments,  are  situated  in  obscure  jiarts,  with  tlie 
profierty  vested  in  unincoqiorated  Uustees,  who  are  ignorant  of 
their  duty,  and  sometimes  careless  about  it,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  these  schools  would  be  lialile  to  suffer  from  fraud 
and  neglect,  both  of  trustees  and  masters ; and  this  has  been 
tlie  case.  Tbe  object  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  to  redress 
abuses  in  the  management  of  charities  generally  ; but  a great 
many  endowments  for  education  were  excejit^  from  tbe 
operation  of  that  statute,  which  indeed  seems  not  to  have  bad 
much  effect,  atid  it  soon  fell  nearly  into  disuse.  Applications 
for  the  redress  of  abuses  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  con- 
tinually making  to  tbe  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Rerkhampstead 
School  has  now,  for  a full  century,  been  before  tbe  court  In 
many  cases  the  governors  of  schools  have  obtained  acts  of  par- 
liament to  enable  them  better  to  administer  the  funds.  Tliis 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Macclesfield  School  by  an  act  of  the 
year  1774,  and  another  for  the  same  school  has  recently  lieen 
obtained.  An  act  of  parliament  was  also  obtained  in  1K31  for 
the  free-school  of  Birmingliam,  the  property  of  which  had  at 
that  time  increased  considerably  in  value,  and  is  still  increas- 
ing. Both  these  schools  were  foundations  of  Edward  ^T., 
and  were  endowed  with  the  property  of  suppressed  religious 
foundations.  Birmingham  School  is  now  one  of  tbe  richest 
foundations  of  the  kind  in  England.  The  original  constitu- 
tion lias  been  altered  by  the  act  of  parliament,  previous  to  ob- 
taining which  the  school  had  been  the  subject  of  a suit  in 
Chancery.  A brief  statement  of  the  proceedings  in  the  suit 
and  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  act  of  parliament  will  perhaps 
convey  a clearer  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  business  of  this 
kind  is  conducted,  than  any  general  remarks. 

The  Free  Grammar-School  of  Birmingham  was  founded 
by  Letters  Patent  of  Edward  ’\T.  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  letters  patent,  which  are  in  Latin,  constituted  certain 
persons  therein  named  to  be  the  first  governors  of  the  posses- 
sions, revenues,  and  goods  of  the  Free  Grammar-School  of 
King  Edward  VI.  in  Birmingham,  and  made  them  a body 
corporate.  The  letters  patent  grantetl  to  the  corporation  all 
the  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  of  the  then  late  Guild 
of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Birmingham,  which  had  come  to  the 
king's  hands  by  reason  of  tbe  act  for  dissolving  chantries, 
guilds,  fraternities,  and  free  chapels,  that  had  been  passed  in 
the  first  year  of  the  king’s  reign.  The  clear  yearly  value  of 
tlie  lands  thus  granted  is  stated  in  the  letters  patent  to  be  21/. 
The  letters  patent  empowered  the  governors  to  nominate  and 
appoint  a pedagogue  and  sub-pedagogue  of  tlie  school ; and 
with  the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  make  fit  and 
wholesome  statutes  and  ordinances  in  writing  for  the  order, 
government,  and  direction  of  the  pedagogue  and  sub-peda- 
gogue and  scholars  of  the  aforesaid  school  for  the  time 
being,  and  of  the  stipend  and  salary  of  tbe  said  jieda- 
gogiie  and  sub-peilagogue,  and  otherwise  touching  and  con- 
cerning the  said  school,  and  the  order,  goveniment,  preser- 
vation, and  disposition  of  the  rents  and  revenues  to  the  sus- 
tentation  of  the  said  school  appointed  or  to  be  apjxiinteil ; which 
statutes  and  ordinances,  so  to  be  made,  his  Majesty  willed, 
granted,  and  by  the  8.1111  letters  patent  commanded  inviolably 
to  be  oliserved  from  time  to  time  for  ever.  The  letters  patent 
further  empowered  the  governors  of  the  school  to  have,  receive, 
and  purchase  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever  for  the 
sustentation  and  maintenance  of  the  said  school,  as  well  of  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  of  any  other  person  or 
persons,  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  rectories,  tithes, 
and  otlier  hereditaments  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  or 
elsewhere  within  his  Majesty's  dominions,  so  that  they  do  not 
exceed  the  clear  yearly  value  of  20/.  over  and  above  tbe  said 
messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  other  premises  to  tlie  said 
governors  imd  their  successors  by  his  said  Majesty  in  form 
aforesaid  gmnted,  the  statute  of  lands  and  tenements  in  mort- 
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main,  or  any  other  statute,  act,  ordinance,  or  provision,  or  any 
other  thing,  cause,  or  matter  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  tliereof 
hod,  made,  published,  ordained,  or  provided  in  anywise  not- 
withstanding. And  his  Majesty  willed,  and  by  the  said 
letters  patent  ordained,  that  all  the  issues,  rents,  and  revenues 
of  the  lands,  tenements,  and  possessions  aforesaid,  and  in 
future  to  be  given  and  assigned  to  the  sustentation  of  the 
Siiid  school  from  time  to  time  be  applied  to  the  sustentation 
of  the  pedagogue  and  sub- pedagogue  of  tlie  atoresaid  school 
for  the  time  being,  and  not  otherwise,  nor  to  any  other  uses  or 
intentions. 

The  above  will  serve  as  a specimen  of  tlie  general  form  of 
letters  patent  for  the  foundation  of  grammar-schools. 

In  the  year  1824  an  information  and  bill  were  filed  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  the  governors  of  die  school 
were  the  plaintifls,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry 
and  the  pedagogue  and  sub-pedagogue  were  defendants.  By 
a decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  of  the  14th  of  July,  1825, 
it  was  declared  that  the  Charily  intended  to  be  established  by 
the  said  Letters-Patent  was  a Free  Grammar-School  for  the 
instruction  of  boys  and  youths  in  the  learned  languages,  and 
it  was  referred  to  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  ot  Chancery 
to  inquire  into  the  then  present  state  and  condition  of  the 
establishment  of  the  said  charity,  and  what  estates  and  other 
property  were  then  vested  in  the  governors  thereof  upon  trust 
for  the  same,  and  what  was  the  then  present  amount  of  the 
annual  income  of  the  said  charity  estates  and  properly;  and 
the  said  Master  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  state  any  special  cir- 
cumstances as  to  any  future  increase  of  such  annual  income, 
which  might  appear  to  him  to  be  likely  to  take  place,  as  he 
should  think  fit;  and  it  was  ordered  tliat  the  said  Master 
should  settle  and  approve  of  a Scheme  for  the  future  establish- 
ment of  the  said  Free  Grammar-School,  having  regard  to  the 
declaration  thereinbefore  made,  and  to  tlie  then  present  amount 
of  the  annual  income  of  the  said  charity  estates  and  pro- 
perty, and  to  any  future  increase  thereof  which  might  appear 
to  him  to  be  likely  to  take  place ; and  also  having  regard  to 
the  several  statutes  or  orders  from  time  to  time  made  or  agreed 
to  by  the  governors  of  the  said  charity,  with  the  advice  of  tlie 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  so  far  as  such  statutes  or 
orders  respectively  were  consistent  with  the  intention  of  the 
said  letters  patent,  and  so  far  as  the  same  might  appear  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  said  Free  Grammar-School;  and  it  was 
ordered  among  other  things  that  the  said  Master  should  in- 
quire and  state  to  the  Court  whether  it  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  said  charity  that  the  then  present  school-house,  masters’ 
houses,  and  buildings  belonging  thereto,  or  any  part  thereof, 
should  be  rebuilt ; and  if  the  said  Master  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  ought  to  be  rebuilt,  then  it 
was  ordered  that  he  should  inquire  and  state  to  the  Court  what 
sum  of  money  would  be  proper  to  be  applied  for  that  purpose, 
and  by  what  means  such  sum  of  money  should  be  raised. 

By  another  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  the  22nd  day 
of  January,  1828,  it  was  referred  to  the  Master  to  inquire  and 
state  to  the  Court,  among  other  things,  whether  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  charity  that  the  school-house,  masters’  houses, 
and  other  buildings,  should  be  rebuilt  ou  the  present  site,  or 
upon  a new  site;  and  if  he  should  be  of  opinion  that  they 
should  be  rebuilt  on  a new  site,  he  was  tlien  to  inquire  and 
state  to  the  Court  what  would  be  an  eligible  site,  and  bow 
such  site  should  be  procured,  &c.  It  was  aUo  ordered  that 
he  should  inquire  in  what  way  it  would  be  best  to  apply  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  said  charity  estates,  after  satisfying  the 
objecU  of  tlie  Scheme  approved,  or  to  be  approved  of  by  him, 
for  the  future  establishment  of  the  said  Free  Grammar-School, 
and  the  said  Master  was  to  state  the  same  to  the  Court ; and  it 
was  ordered  that  the  said  Master  should  also  inquire  and 
state  to  the  Court  whether  it  would  be  tit  and  proper  that  an 
application  should  be  made  to  parliament  for  elTectuating  the 
objecU  and  purposes  thereinbefore  mentioned,  or  any  ol  them. 

In  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  the  14th  July,  182o,  the 
Master  made  his  separate  report,  bearing  date  the  9th  day  of 
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March,  1829,  ami  thereby  certified  among  other  things  that 
he  liad  settled  and  approved  of  a scheme  lor  the  future  esta- 
blishment of  die  said  Free  Grammar-School.  This  Scheme  was 
varied  and  amended  by  a decretal  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  dated  the  7th^day  of  June, [1830.  The  Scheme, 
so  varied  and  amended,  contained  among  other  things  the 
following  regulations,  from  which  it  will  appear  what  amount 
of  change  was  tlius  made  in  the  Free  Grammar-School  as 
constituted  by  tbe  letters  patent.  Some  ol  these  regulations 
were  doubtless  old  regulations  made  by  the  Governors  and 
Bishop,  but,  being  introduced  into  the  Master’s  scheme,  they 
must  virtually  be  considered  as  constituting  part  of  it. 

2.  The  Grammar-School  founded  under  the  charter  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Head  Master  and  an  assistant  to  the  Head 
Master,  the  Usher  and  an  assistant  to  the  Usher. 

3.  A master  of  Writing  and  Arithmetic  to  be  appointed  by 
tbe  governors,  who  shall  pay  him  a salary  of  100/.  out  of  tbe 
rents  of  the  charity  estate. 

4.  The  Head  Master  and  the  Usher  (called  in  the  letters 
patent  Pedagogue  and  Sub-Pedagogue)  to  have  at  least  the 
degree  of  Master  of  ArU  of  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, to  be  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
and  in  holy  orders,  but  not  to  hold  any  ecclesiastical  office 
requiring  them  to  perform  in  person  weekly  jiarochial  duty. 

5.  6,  7.  The  Head  Master  to  have  a salary  of  400/. ; and 
that  certain  lands  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  Ihe,  rents  and 
profits  of  which  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Head 
Master,  shall  be  vested  in  the  governors  for  tbe  use  of  the 

; school,  freed  and  discharged  from  all  right  or  claim  of  any 
future  Head  Master. 

8.  The  Usher  to  receive  a salary  of  300/. 

10.  That  the  Head  Master  and  the  Usher  for  the  time  being 
shall  respectively  nominate  and  present  his  assistant  to  the 
governors  for  their  approbation  or  rejection. 

11.  The  assistants  to  be  members  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  and  to  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
or  Civil  I^w,  at  the  least,  in  one  of  the  universities  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge;  but  it  is  not  required  that  they  shall  be 
clergymen.  The  governors  to  pay  to  each  of  the  assistants  a 
salary  of  200/.  out  of  the  rents  of  the  estates. 

13.  The  Head  Master  and  Usher  each  to  have  power  to 
remove  his  assistant,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  governors, 
whose  decision  is  to  be  final;  and  the  governors  to  have  such 
further  power  of  removal  as  is  given  to  them  in  14. 

14  Provides  for  the  removal  of  the  Master,  Usher,  assistants, 
and  writing-master  by  tbe  governors,  with  the  approbation  in 
writing  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

15  Empowers  the  governors,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  to  pension  the  Head  Master  and  Usher,  when 
they  shall  be  unable  to  discharge  their  duties  on  account  of 
permanent  illness  or  infirmity. 

10  Empowers  the  Head  Master,  Usher,  and  assistants,  to  take 
respectively  a limited  number  of  boarders. 

18.  That  all  boys,  who  are  uot  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  parish,  or  manor  of  Birmingham,  or  of  the  parishes,  town- 
ships, or  hamlets  touching  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  same,  shall 
pay  for  their  education  at  the  school  such  anuual  sum  as  the  go- 
vernors, with  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  shall  from  time  to  time  fix. 

20  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  ten  exhibitions  of  50/. 
a-yeur  each  for  the  boys  of  the  school  who  shall  go  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

21,  22,  23  Provide  for  one  animal  visitation  of  the  school, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  three  examiners,  who  shall  be  of 
not  less  than  seven  years’  standing  at  and  resident  members  of 
one  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  exa- 
miners shall  examine  the  boys  to  ascertain  their  proficiency  in 
learning,  and  whether  they  appear  to  be  instructed  and  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  principles  and  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion ; but  no  boy  is  to  be  subjected  to  such  exa- 
mination ill  religion,  if  his  parents  or  guardians  shall,  in  writing, 
state  to  the  examiners  that  they  object  to  that  part  of  the  exa- 
mination. 
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21,  25,  27  Provitlc  for  ihc  examiimllon  of  Cinidlilaffii 
f‘*r  t]jc  oxliibitions,  ami  give  a preference  to  boys  duly  quali- 
fied, who  are  suns  of  inlmbilunts  of  the  town,  parisli,  or  manor 
of  Rirmingham,  and  among  such  boys,  in  cose  of  equality  in 
chujsical  attainments,  the  governors  may  give  the  exhibitions  to 
such  of  the  said  boys  as  shall  appear  to  them,  from  ])ecuniary 
circun)stances  or  otherwise,  best  entitled  to  the  object  of  their 
bounty:  these  are  followed  by  otlier  provisions  for  giving  the 
exhibitions,  in  case  there  are  no  candidates  duly  qualified 
among  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  town,  parish,  or  manor  of 
Jlirmingham. 

31  Em]iowcrs  the  governors,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop, 
to  make  statutes  or  ordinances  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a 
librar}',  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

33  Empowers  the  governors,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop, 
generally  to  make  fresh  statutes  and  ordinances  touching  and 
concerning  the  said  school,  and  the  order,  goveniment,  pre- 
servation and  disposition  of  the  rents  and  revenues  to  the  sus- 
tentation  of  the  school,  appointed  or  to  be  appointed  ; and  also 
from  time  to  time  to  repeal  or  vary  any  of  the  present  or  future 
statutes,  and  to  make  others  in  lieu  thereof ; and  all  such  sta- 
tutes are  to  be  considered  as  and  to  be  part  of  the  Scheme  for 
tlie  future  establishment  of  the  said  Free  Grammar-School,  and 
to  be,  from  time  to  time,  added  to  the  other  articles  herein  set 
forth,  so  as  such  further  statutes  or  orders  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  chatter  and  object  and  intentions  of  this  presentScheme. 

34  Reserves  to  the  governors,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  at 
all  times,  power,  they  taking  the  advice  of  the  said  bishop,  to 
make  such  regulations  respecting  the  said  Free  Grammar- 
School  as,  having  relation  to  tlie  aforesaid  several  articles  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  same;  and  also  such  regulations  as, 
having  no  relation  to  the  said  articles,  the  said  governors,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  had  authority  to  make  prior  to  the  insti- 
tution of  this  suit,  the  same  being  made  with  the  advice  of  the 
said  bishop  where  it  was  requisite  for  tlie  governors  to  act  with 
such  advice,  and  without  it  where  such  advice  was  not  neces- 
sary. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  excepted  to  the  fith, 
15th,  16th,  18th,  31st,  32nd,  and  33rd  articles  of  the  Scheme 
contained  in  the  Master’s  Report,  for  that  the  said  Master 
thereby  authorised  the  govemors  of  the  said  Free  Grammar- 
School  to  exercise  certain  powers  and  authorities  therein  more 
particularly  mentioned  and  set  forth,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry whereas  the  bishop  con- 
tended that,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  letters  patent, 
au  English  translation  of  which  was  set  forth  in  the  said  Report, 
and  in  which  translation  the  bishop  objected  to  the  version 
given  of  the  words  cum  advisamento^  and  according  to  tlie 
usage  which  had  for  a long  series  of  years  prevailed  (as  ap- 
jiearcd  liy  the  said  Report)  with  respect  to  macing  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  which  had  hitherto  been  made,  the  said  Master 
ought  to  have  provided  in  the  said  Scheme,  that  all  such  powers 
and  authorities  so  given  by  the  said  articles  of  the  said  Scheme 
to  the  governors,  should  be  executed  by  them,  with  the  concur- 
rence or  with  the  approbation,  or  else  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  said  bishop,  or  at  all  events  not  witliout  the  concur- 
rence, or  without  the  approbation,  or  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  said  bishop.  The  bishop  also  made  the  like  ob- 
jection to  the  power  given  to  the  governors  by  the  13th  article, 
as  to  their  decision  being  final. 

Tlie  exceptions  were  argued  before  the  T^rd  Chancellor  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1829,  and  were  overruled,  and  the  Report 
was  duly  confirmed.  Probably  it  was  thought  that  the  words, 

**  with  the  advice,”  contained  in  the  said  articles  of  the  Scheme, 
meant  all  that  the  bishop  wished  to  secure  to  himself  and  his 
successors  by  the  words  » with  the  concurrence,”  &c. 

The  Master  made  his  General  Report  on  the  27lh  day  of 
April,  1830,  comprising  a statement  as  to  tlie  rnndition  of  the 
then  school-lmildings,  the  income  of  llieschool.  and  its  future  in- 
crease. The  Report  stated,  that  the  income  of  tlie  charily 
estates  for  the  year  ending  Udy-day,  1829,  nmmmted  to 
3105/.  7s.  Od.j  and  it  showed  how  this  income  would  go  on 


increasing  until  llic  year  1844,  when  (lie  total  income  would 
amount  to  8511/.  7s.  ^.id.  The  Report  further  stated,  tliat  it 
would  be  of  great  iMoiefitto  Ibe  iiihai/itaiits  of  Biruiingham  if  a 
scliool  were  establUbcd  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  Ijoys 
in  modem  languages,  tlie  arU,  and  sciences;  and  that  it  would 
lie  proper  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament 
for  an  Act  to  authorise  and  empower  tlie  governors  to  efiect 
the  several  objects  apjiroved  of  in  the  Report.  This  General 
Report  was  confirmed  by  au  order  of  tlie  Court  of  Cliaiicery, 
bearing  date  the  28th  of  April,  1830;  and  by  a DecreUl  Order 
of  the  same  Court,  dated  the  4th  of  May,  18.30,  it  was,  among 
other  things,  ordered,  that  the  said  Free  Grammar-School 
should  be  cstablislied  and  conducted  according  to  the  Sclieme 
stated  in  the  said  separate  Report  of  the  said  Master,  dated  the 
9th  of  March,  1829,  and  tliat  the  said  governors  should  Ije  at 
liberty  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  for  the  several  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  said  Master’s  General  Report,  bearing 
date  the  27th  day  of  April,  1830, 

By  a further  Decretal  Order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
dated  the  7th  of  June,  1830,  it  was  ordered,  tliat  the  said  De- 
cretal Order,  dated  the  4th  of  May,  1630,  and  the  Scheme 
therein  referred  to,  should  lie  varied  and  amended  in  man- 
ner therein  mentioned ; and  that  the  said  Free  Grammar-School 
should  be  established  and  conducted  according  to  the  said 
Scheme  as  so  varied  and  amended.  This  is  the  Decretal  Order 
before  referred  to,  by  which  the  Scheme  was  so  varied  and 
amended  as  to  appear  in  the  form  already  set  fortli,  so  far  as 
such  Scheme  has  been  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

In  the  year  1831  an  Act  was  obtained,  intituled  An  Act  to 
enable  the  Governors  of  the  Possessions,. Revenues,  and  Goods 
of  the  Free  Grammar-School  of  King  Edward  tlie  Sixth,  in 
Birmingham,  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  to  erect  a School 
House,  Masters’  Houses,  and  other  suitable  Accommodations 
for  the  said  School,  and  to  extend  the  Objects  of  the  Charitv, 
and  for  other  purposes,” 

3’his  Act  empowered  the  governors,  among  other  things,  to 
build  a new  Grammar-Scliool  under  the  direction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  which  has  been  done  ; and  to  build,  also  under 
the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a new  school  for  teach- 
ing modem  languages,  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Act  also 
enacted,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  governors,  and  they 
were  thereby  required  within  eight  years  after  the  p.vssing  of 
the  Act,  to  appropriate  a sum  not  exceeding  4000/.,  in  order  to 
build  and  establish  upon  the  charity  estates  fouf  schools  for 
the  elementary  education  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  tbe  town, 
parish,  and  manor  of  Birmingham,  and  to  nominate  aiKl  ap- 
point masters  and  mistresses  with  such  salaries  payable  out  of 
the  rents  of  the  charity  estates  as  the  said  governors  shall  think 
right,  to  conduct  the  same  schools  upon  such  plans  of  instruc- 
tion and  under  such  regulations  as  the  said  governors  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  by  statutes  under  their  common  seal,  with  the 
advice  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  think  expedient  and  advan- 
tageous; ami  the  governors  arc  authorised  to  remove  any  such 
masters  or  mistresses  for  just  causes  and  to  apjxiint  others  in 
their  stead. 

The  Act  enncied,  that  the  said  Free  Grammar-School  shall 
be  established,  regulated,  ami  managed  according  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  contained  in  tlic  said  Scheme,  so  varied  and 
amended  ns  aforesaid  (with  one  exception  presently  to  l»e  men- 
tioned), ns  to  all  iiarticulars  to  which  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  apply  (including  the  powers  of  repeating  and 
varying  any  present  or  future  statutes,  and  of  adding  new  arti- 
cles, as  in  the  said  Scheme  mentioned),  or  acconling  to  any 
Scheme  or  Schemes  which  shall  hereafter  be  approved  of  by  the 
said  Court  of  Chancery,  anything  in  the  said  letters  patent,  or 
any  statute,  ordinance,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any- 
wise notwithstanding. 

3*he  exception  just  nlludetl  to  is  as  to  the  number  of  lioarders 
(hat  the  nnasters  may  take.  3‘hc  Act  cmjxiwers  the  Head  .Master 
to  take  into  his  house  18  hoarders,  the  1. ‘slier  12,  and  each  of 
the  other  assistants  I each;  but  no  future  assistant  is  to  taVe 
any  boarders.  The  Act  also  deprives  (he  goveniors  of  all  jxiwcr 
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to  increase  the  number  of  boarders  to  be  taken  bjMlie  respective 
masters. 

The  xket  also  declares  that  the'  new  school  for  teaching  the 
inoileni  languages,  arts  and  sciences,  shall  be  established  and 
regulaterl  acconling  to  a Scheme  or  Schemes  for  that  purpose, 
to  be  contirmerl  and  approved  of  from  lime  to  time  by  an 
order  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  to  be  made  in  a sum- 
mary way  upon  a petition  preferred  to  the  said  Court  by  llie 
said  governors.  All  future  surplus  revenues  of  the  charity  are 
to  be  applied  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  sliall  direct,  for  im- 
proving, enlarging,  e.'Ctendiug,  or  increasing  the  said  Free 
Grammar-.School,  the  said  new  school  for  teaching  modern  lan- 
guages, the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  said  elementary  schools, 
or  either  of  them,  or  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  said  re- 
spective schools.  . , 1 11  r. 

The  Act  also  enacts  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  be 
deemed,  construed,  or  taken  to  abridge  or  alter  any  powers  or 
authorities  to  which  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry 
for  the  lime  being,  under  the  said  Letters  Patent,  or  under  the 
said  Scheme,  is  or  may  be  entitled  immediately  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act ; provided  always,  that  in  case  any  question, 
dispute,  or  difference  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  arise  between 
the  said  bishop  and  the  governors  touching  the  extent  of  the 
said  powers  or  autliorities,  or  any  of  them,  or  in  relation  thereto, 
then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  bishop  to  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  by  information  and  bill,  or  in  a summary 
way  by  petition,  to  obtain  the  decree  or  order  of  the  Court 
mon  the  subject-matter  of  such  question,  dispute,  or  difference, 
and  all  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of  such  proceedings, 
shall  be  paid  and  allowed  to  both  or  either  of  the  said  parties, 
as  the  Court  may  think  fit,  out  of  the  revenues  and  estate  of  the 

Act  furth^  enacts,  that  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  revenues  arising  from  the  school 
estates  sliall  be  hereafter  published  by  the  governors  once  in  the 
month  of  June  in  every  year,  in  some  one  newspaijer  printed 
and  published  within  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

Tunbrid»e  .School,  in  Kent,  is  another  of  our  richly  endowed 

grammar-schools,  the  rules  of  which  have  been  somewhat  varied 

by  a Scheme,  and  the  benefits  extended,  but  without  the  aid 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  This  school  was  founded  by  Sir 
-\ndrew  Judde,  knight,  a native  of  the  town  of  Tunbridge. 
He  acquired  a large  fortune  in  Ixiiidon  by  the  trade  mfurs; 
and  he  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  1550.  Sir  Andrew 
died  in  the  year  155S.  Holinshed  says  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde 
ft„b  anno  1550):—“  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  for  tins  year  maior  of 
Lndon,  and  skinner,  erected  one  notable  Free  School  at  Tun- 
bridge in  Kent,  wherein  he  brought  up  and  nourished  in 
learning  grite  store  of  youth  as  well  bred  in  that  slnre  as 
brought  up  in  other  counties  adjoining.  A noble  act,  ap< 
corrraponding  to  others  that  have  been  done  by  like  worshipful 
men,  and  others  in  old  time,  in  the  same  cit tie  of  London 
Sir  Andrew  Judde  obtained  a charter  from  hiiigLdward  A I. 
in  the  year  1553,  which  empowered  him  to  buy  land  within  a 
limited  value  for  the  endowment  of  Ins  school.  He  bought 
some  property  for  this  purpose,  which  had  formerly  been  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Carthusians,  fronr  two  persons.  Gates 
and  Thorogood,  who  had  obtained  it  after  the  dissolution  o the 
religious  houses.  This  property  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Andrew 
atid  Henry  Fisher,  in  trust  for  the  manitenance  of  the  school, 
and  this  protierty  formed  the  endowment  of  the  school  during 
sl  Amlrer>s  lifetime.  After  his  death,  Henry  Fis  er  con- 
veved  the  property  to  the  Skinners  Comiiany  for  the  same 
u,«.  Some  depute  arising  about  this  property  on  the  par  of 
Andrew,  the  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Fisher,  it  was  confirmed  o 
,be  Compa.iy,and  declared  to  beheld  by  them  for  such  goodly 
ufios  as  arc  mentioned  in  the  charter  hy  two  Acts  of  1 arliameiit, 
14th  and  31st  of  Elizabeth.  By  his  will,  executed  m lo5S, 
a short  time  before  he  died.  Sir  Andrew  devised  certain  lands 
and  house,  to  theSkiiiners'  Company,  “ for  thepcri«tiijil  ma.p- 
tenance  of  the  school  that  he  had  erected  at  1 unbridgc.  Judde 
Place  East  and  West,  Tunbridge  Place,  Burton  Crescent,  Ma- 
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bledon  Place,  Bidborough,  Hadlow,  Speldhiirst,  and  Leigh 
Streets,  in  London,  and  many  others  in  Pancras  parish,  aie 
situated  on  this  property.  There  is  also  other  jjoperty  in 
Gracechurch  Street,  Cornhill,  Bishopsgate,  and  otlier  places  in 
the  city  of  London.  By  his  will.  Sir  Andrew  devised  to  the 
Skinners'  Company,  among  other  lands,  the  same  lands  that 
he  had  already  given  for  the  endowment  of  the  school.  He 
also  by  his  will  directed  the  same  annual  stipends  for  the 
hlaster  and  Usher  as  he  had  particularized  in  tiie  ordinances 
made  in  his  lifetime,  under  the  authority  of  the  charter ; and 
after  some  other  small  gifts,  he  gave  the  “ overplus,”  after  tlie 
payment  of  the  reparations,  to  the  Skinners’  Company,  “ to  order 
and  dispose  of  at  their  wills  and  pleasures.” 

For  a long  time  this  property  was  little  more  than  sufficient 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  with  which  it  had  been  charged  by 
the  founder;  but  when  the  surplus  rents  became  considerable, 
a question  arose  whether  the  Company  held  the  lands  given 
by  Sir  Andrew  Judde  in  his  lifetime  under  the  will,  or  as 
governors  of  the  school  under  Fisher's  deed,  as  confirmed  by  the 
two  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  building-leases  granted  on  tlie 
property  in  Pancras  Parish,  and  the  improvements  in  Leaden- 
hall  Market,  had  raised  the  revenues  to  some  thousands  per 
annum.  If  the  Company  held  the  lands  under  the  will,  they 
were  by  its  terms  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  as  they 
pleased ; if  under  tlie  deed  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  they 
held  the  surjilus  for  the  use  of  the  school.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  right  in  which  the 
Company  held  these  lands.  However,  an  information  was  filed 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  prayed  that  the  Company 
might  be  declared  trustees  of  the  whole  property  for  the  uses 
of  the  school,  and  that  a Scheme  might  be  made  for  the  appro- 
priation of  all  the  rents  to  the  objects  specified  in  the  charter. 
On  the  cause  being  heard  before  the  A ice-Chancellor,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Skinners’  Company  were  trustees  of  the  whole 
property  comprised  in  the  Acts  of  the  14th  and  31st  of  Eliza- 
beth, for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and  it  was  referred  to  the 
Master  to  approve  of  a Scheme  for  the  appropriation  of  the  sur- 
plus revenues  to  the  purposes  of  the  foundation.  The  Skin- 
ners’ Company  appealed  from  the  \ ice-Cliancellor  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (Eldon),  who  confirmed  the  A ice-Chancellor’s  deci- 
sion. As  to  the  property  which  passed  only  by  the  will,  and 
was  not  included  in  the  purchase  made  from  Gates  and  Thoro- 
Rood  it  was  subsequently  decided  by  the  Chancellor  tliat  the 
Skinners’  Company  are  entitled  to  “order  and  dispose  of  die 
overplus,”  subject  to  the  charges  upon  it  by  the  will,  according 
to  their  pleasure.  At  the  expiration  of  all  the  present  le^es,  it  is 
stated  that  the  endowment  of  Tunbridge  School  will  be  the 
most  valuable  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Report  of  the  Master,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  approve 
of  a Scheme  for  the  future  establishment  of  the  school,  was 
dated  the  24th  day  of  December,  1S'J4.  By  this  Report  the 
Master  certified  that,  having  considered  the  several  Schemes 
that  had  been  laid  before  him,  together  with  the  letters  patent 
and  the  orders  and  statutes  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  he  had  'hougli  t 
it  expedient  that  the  privileges  of  the  said  Free  Grammar-School 
should  not  only  extend  to  boys  and  youths  whose  iiarents  or 
guardians  should  bonifiU  reside  within  the  town  and  parish 
of  Tunbridge,  but  also  to  such  boys  and  youths  whose  parents 
should  reside  in  any  other  parish  or  place  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  within  10  miles,  by  the  ordinary  roads  and  ways,  trom 
die  church  of  the  town  of  Tunbridge,  which  boys  and  youths 
should  be  considered  as  constituting  the  first  class;  and,  that 
there  might  be  a sufficient  number  of  youths  to  receive  the 
exhibitions  hereafter  mentioned,  he  had  thought  it  ]iropcr  and 
advisable  that  there  should  be  another  or  second  class,  com- 
prehending all  boys  and  youths  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  being  <iualified  under  the  regulations  Iherein- 
after  mciitioned,  should  be  capable  of  receiving  the  said  cxlii- 

bilions;  and  the  Master  further  certified  that  he  had  thougli 

it  requisite  and  proper  to  alter  and  enlarge  several  of  the  ore  ers 
of  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  and  that  certain  orders  of  Sir  Andrew 
appeared  to  him  to  be  inapplicable  or  unnecessary  or  tic 
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future  government  of  tlio  naiil  scliool ; iiml  the  Mtuter  being 
of  opinion  lliut  exhibitions  for  youths  going  from  the  said 
school  to  Oxibrd  or  Cambridge  might  be  most  bcnclicially 
established,  he  had  jircpared  such  articles  us  ajiiicarcd  to  him 
to  be  necessary  for  efl'ecting  that  purpose,  and  also  such  other 
new  articles  as  from  the  then  present  circumstances  ujtpcared 
to  him  to  be  necessary  for  tlie  future  government  and  establish' 
meat  of  the  said  Free  Grammar-School. 

By  an  order  of  the  Chancellor,  dated  the  IRth  of  July,  1825, 
the  said  Report  as  to  the  Scheme  therein  contained  was  varied  in 
certain  articles.  The  order  reserved  to  the  Skinners’  Cora- 
ixuiy,  they  taking  the  advice  of  All  Souls’  College  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  O.xford,  the  power  to  make  such  regulations  respect- 
ing the  said  Free  Grammar-.School,  as,  having  relation  to  tlie 
plan  by  the  said  Scheme  directed  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  said  plan ; and  also  such  regula- 
tions as,  having  no  relation  to  the  jaid  plan,  the  said  Company 
had  authority  tn  make  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  said  suit, 
the  same  being  made  with  the  advice  of  the  said  college  when 
it  was  requisite  for  the  Company  to  act  with  such  advice,  and 
Avithout  it  Avhen  such  advice  rvas  not  necessary. 

The  founder  appointed  no  visitors  of  his  school,  but  he  di- 
rected the  governors  to  act  upon  certain  occasions  Avith  the 
advice  of  the  Warden  and  FelloAVS  of  All  Souls’  College.  There 
Avas  some  doubt  Avho  Avas  the  visitor  of  the  school,  but  the 
Chancellor  decided  that  All  Souls’  College  Avas  intended  by  the 
founder  to  exercise  the  functions  of  visitor. 

The  Scheme,  as  finally  adopted,  incorporated  Avith  some 
A'ariations  the  statutes  of  the  founder,  and  retained  much  of 
their  language.  The  original  Statutes  were  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  MattheAV  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Alexander  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  These  Statutes  re- 
semble those  of  many  other  schools  Avhich  Avere  founded  about 
the  same  time  j and  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  was  an 
original  from  which  they  Avere  all  derived.  Tlie  following  are 
among  the  principal  articles : — 

1.  That  the  Master  of  the  said  school  be  Avhole  of  body, 
Avell  reported.  Master  of  Arts  in  degree,  if  it  may  be,  chosen 
by  the  Company  of  Skinners  of  London,  always  foreseen  that 
the  Schoolmaster  and  Usher  teach  tlie  grammar  approved  by  the 
King  or  Queen’s  Majesty,  and  that  the  Schoolmaster  be  first  al- 
lowed by  the  ordinary,  and  by  examination  found  meet,  both 
for  his  learning  and  dexterity  in  teacliing,-as  also  for  his  honest 
conversation,  and  for  right  understanding  of  God’s  true  reli- 
gion, set  fortli  by  public  authority,  whereunto  he  shall  stir  and 
move  his  scholars,  and  also  shall  prescribe  to  them  such  sen- 
tences of  Holy  Scripture  as  shall  be  most  expedient  to  induce 
them  to  godliness. 

.2.  The  Alaster  appoints  the  Usher,  Avhom  the  Company'  must 
admit,  not  knowing  sufficient  cause  to  refuse  him. 

3,  4 Provide  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Master  and 
Usher. 

5 Provides  that,  if  the  Master  or  Usher  suffer  under  a curable 
sickness,  he  be  tolerated  for  the  time,  and  his  wages  allowed, 
so  that  his  office  be  discharged  by  sullicient  deputy ; but  il 
he  falls  into  infectious  or  incurable  disease,  especially  through 
evil  behaviour,  he  is  to  be  removed. 

6.  If  the  Master  or  Usher,  after  long  time  spent  in  the  school, 
do  wax  impotent  and  unable  through  age  or  infirmities  to  en- 
<lure  the  travail  and  labour  necessary  for  the  school,  that  he  be 
favourably  borne  withal,  so  that  his  office  bo  satisfied  by  his 
sufficient  deputy,  altliough  he  himself  lie  not  present. 

7.  That  Master  or  Usher  be  at  liberty  to  remain  single  or  to 
marry,  or  to  take  priesthood,  so  that  ho  trouble  not  himself  wiUi 
luiy  care  or  worldly  business  that  might  hinder  his  office  in  the 
sciiool. 

12.  Acknowledging  God  to  be  the  only  autlior  of  all  knoAV- 
ledge  and  virtue  it  i,  dcd„ed  by  the  said  Sir  Andrew 
Judde,  tlmt  the  Master  and  Usher  of  the  school,  with  their 
.cholart,  at  seven  of  file  clock,  do  first,  devoutly  kneeling  on 
their  knees,  pmy  to  Almighty  God,  according  to  Uie  form  to 
iM?  by  tlic  Muster  prescribed. 


13.  That  the  Master,  twice  in  a month  at  least,  examine 
those  that  l>e  under  the  Urlier’s  hands,  to  understand  how  they 
profit  and  go  forward  in  their  learning. 

15.  That  all  the  scholars,  upon  Sablraths  and  bolydayi, 
resort  in  due  time  to  divine  service  in  the  parish  churcli  of 
Tunbridge,  the  Master  and  Uslier,  or  one  of  them  at  tlie  least, 
being  present  to  oversee  tliem ; and  that  die  Slaster  and  Usher  do 
duly,  every  Monday  in  the  morning,  call  to  reckoning  all  such 
of  his  scholars  as  sliall  either  absent  tliemselves  from  the  jiarish 
church,  or  come  tardy  to  it,  or  otherwise  use  tliemselves  not 
reverently  there  in  praying,  every  one  of  tliem  having  a prayer- 
book,  in  Latin  or  English,  according  to  the  said  MastePs  ap- 
pointment. 

22.  That  the  Master  of  the  said  school  shall  not  take,  or 
board,  diet,  or  lodge  in  his  house  or  rooms,  above  the  num- 
ber of  60  scholars,  inclusive  of  the  scholars  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  original  order  of  .Sir  Auilrew  Judde;  and  that  the 
Usher  shall  not  take  above  the  numlier  of  10  scholars,  inclusive 
of  the  eight  scholars  mentioned  in  the  said  sixth  original  order 
of  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  unless  it  shall  seem  convenient  to  the 
Company  of  Skinners  that  the  said  Master  and  Usher,  upon 
occasion,  may  have  a greater  number  at  board  and  Wging 
with  them. 

26  Permits  housekeepers  in  the  toim  of  Tunbridge  to  re- 
ceive not  exceeding  30  boys  as  boarders,  who  shall  be  scholars 
of  the  said  Free  Grammar-School,  witli  the  licence  of  the  go- 
veraors. 

27  Raises  the  Master’s  salary  from  20/.,  given  by  Sir  An- 
dreAV  Judde,  to  500/.  per  anmuri,  and  the  Usher’s  to  200/.  pa 
annum. 

28.  That  the  annual  sum  of  7/.  10s.  be  paid  by  every  boy 
who  shall  not  be  in  the  first  of  the  aforesaid  two  classes 
described  in  tlie  Master  s Report,  to  the  Master,  and  the 
annual  sum  of  3/.  to  the  Usher,  for  his  instruction  in  the  said 
school. 

29.  That  16  exhibitions  of  100/.  a-year  each  be  founded,  as 
part  of  tlie  establishment  of  the  said  school,  for  the  boys  thereof 
who  shall  go  olf  to  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

30.  That  such  boys  as  shall  be  of  the  first  class  of  scholars, 
and  shall  be  duly  qualified  to  receive  such  exhibitions,  shall 
be  preferred. 

31.  &c.,  provide  for  the  exhibitions  being  given  to  the  most 
deserving  candidates,  for  which  purpose  an  examiner  is  to  be 
appointed,  avIio  shall  (35)  also  on  every  annual  visitation  pub- 
licly examine  all  the  boys  and  youths  in  the  said  school  to 
ascertain  their  progress  in  learning. 

40.  The  exhibitions  to  be  held  for  four  years,  according  to 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  article ; but  by  a rule  since  made 
by  the  Comixuiy,  no  boy  is  eligible  to  an  exhibition  from  Tun- 
bgdge  School  until  he  shall  have  been  for  the  space  of  five 
years  a scholar  of  the  same. 

The  following  fellowships  and  exhibitions  are  appropriated 
to  Tunbridge  scholars,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  arc  a few 
otlier  exhibitions  that  for  a long  perioil  have  been  lost  by  non- 
claim,  but  may  perhaps  be  recovered. 

A fellowship  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  foundeil  by 
Sir  Thomas  Whyte. 

Sixteen  exhibitions,  of  100/.  jwr  animm  each,  tenable  at  any 
college  of  either  university,  and  payable  out  of  the  founder's 
ciidoAvmciit. 

Six  exhibitions,  of  10/.  jier  annum  each,  tenable  in  like  - 
manner  ; founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Smyllie.  | 

One  scholarship,  at  Brasenosc  College,  Oxford,  of  17/.  9».  GJ.  ‘ 
|ier  annum  ; foutideAl  by  Mr.  Henry  Fisher. 

One  exhibition  of  21.  13».  4rf.  j)er  annum ; founded  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Lamparrl. 

One  exhibition  of  8/.  per  annum  (in  default  of  scholars 
from  Sevenoaks  .School);  founded  by  JU.  Robert  Holme- 
don. 

Two  exhibitions  of  75/.  j)cr  annum  each,  tenable  at  Jesus 
College,  Camhri.lge  (in  default  of  scholars  from  Sevcuoaks 
ScliooI) ; fuunde<l  by  I,ady  Mary  BosavcII.  ^ 
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Two  exlilbitions  of  6/.  per  miimm  each;  founded  by  Mr. 
Wonral.* 

It  will  easily  be  seen  what  port  of  the  rules  contained  iu  the 
Master’s  Scheme  for  Tunbridge  School  arcniew,  and  what  arc 
the  original  Statutes.  A comparison  of  them  with  (hose  of  Bir- 
mingham School,  as  now  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  will 
show  that  the  original  constitution  of  Tunbridge_School  has  been 
preserved  in  all  essentials,  while  that  of  Birmingham  has  been 
materially  changed.  Tunbridge  School  is  still  a place  of  in- 
struction according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Clmrch  of  England, 
as  appears  fromarticles  1,  12,  15.  There  is  no  sucli regulation 
among  the  rules  for  the  government  of  Birmingliam  School,  and 
by  article  23  a boy  may  be  excused  all  examination  “ in  the 
fundamental  principles  and  doctriues  of  the  Christian  religion, 
though  such  examination  is  one  of  the  things  for  which  exa- 
miners are  appointed.  This  is  a very  singular  provision  to 
introduce  among  the  rules  of  one  of  King  Edwards  founda- 
tions, and  its  eflect  is  to  destroy  one  of  the  chief  objects 
■which  tlie  king  had  in  view  in  establishing  these  schools. 
For  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  tliat  instruction  in  the  “ funda- 
mental principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
forms  a part  of  the  school  system,  if  tlie  boys  can  be  excused 
from  examination  on  this  subject,  and  yet  are  bound  to  submit, 
as  it  appears,  to  examination  in  all  other  matters  that  pertain 
to  the  school  instruction.  It  would  be  an  inconsistency  to 
teach  the  Christian  religion  and  not  to  examine  all  the  boys 
as  to  their  proficiency  therein,  and  yet  to  examine  all  of  them 
in  all  other  subjects  that  are  taught  in  the  school.  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conjecture  how  this  article  got  admission  into 
the  Scheme. 

There  is  another  difference  between  Tunbridge  School  and 
Birmingham  School,  as  at  present  constituted,  which  makes  tlie 
inconsistencies  in  the  remodelling  of  Birmingham  School  the 
more  striking.  In  Tunbridge  School  the  statute  has  been 
retained  which  allows  tlie  master  to  use  his  discretion  as  to 
taking  priestliood;  and  in  this  the  founder  s wishes  have  been 
respected.  It  cannot  be  said  tliat  the  Letters  Patent  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  required  the  jiedagogue  and  subpedagogue  of  Bir- 
mingham School  to  be  in  holy  orders;  and  even  it  they  did, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  in  remodelling  the  school  tliis 
rule  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  But  the  Act  has  re- 
quired that  tlie  Master  and  Usher  of  Birmingham  School  shall 
be  iu  holy  orders,  though  this  is  not  required  in  the  case  of  the 
two  assistants.  The  proper  construction  of  the  clause  as  to  the 
qualification  of  the  master  and  usher  is  that  none  but  persons 
in  holy  orders  are  eligible ; it  is  not  sufficient  if  the  master  and 
usher  take  holy  orders  after  being  elected.  Now,  if  there  is  any 
reason  at  all  for  requiring  tlie  master  and  usher  to  be  in  holy 
orders,  it  must  be  eitlier  in  respect  of  tlie  religious  offices  that 
they  may  be  required  to  perform  as  masters  (as  iu  the  case  of 
tie  master  of  Highgate  School)  or  in  respect  of  the  religious 
instruction  that  they  are  required  to  give.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  have  any  religious  offices  to  perform  wliich 
may  not  be  performed  by  a layman ; and  the  religious  ni- 
structioii  which  they  may  give,  of  which  nothing  is  said  turther 
than  is  implied  by  its  being  a subject  of  examination  by  the 
examiners,  might  be  given  by  a layman  just  as  well.  The 
pious  founder  of  Tunbridge  School  thought  that  his  masters, 
even  if  laymen,  could  discharge  all  the  duties  that  he  imposed 
on  tliem.  If  the  master  and  usher  of  a grammar-school  must 
be  in  holy  orders,  it  is  a fair  consequence  that  the  school  shall 
be  considered  strictly  a school  in  which  not  only  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  doctrines  of  tlie  Christian  religion  shall 
be  taught,  but  shall  be  taught  according  to  the  constitution 
and  discipline  of  the  Established  Church  of  England ; and 
yet,  whatever  the  instruction  in  religion  may  be,  one  cannot 
admit  that  tbis  instruction  is  fully  carried  out  in  a school  where 
any  boy,  and  consequently  all  the  boys,  may  be  excused  from 

• The  facts  as  to  Tunbridge  School  are  derived  from  a pamphlet 
entitled  * A concise  Account  of  Tunbridge  School,'  See. : Isindon,  Maw- 
man,  1SS7. 


being  examined  even  “ in  the  fuiidamenfal  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion." 

At  present  there  are  very  few  masters  of  grammar-schools 
who  are  not  in  holy  orders,  and  occasionally  advertisements 
appear  as  to  vacancies  of  masterships  of  grammar-schools, 
in  which  it  is  stated  tliat  the  candidates  must  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  in  holy  orders;  and  this  last 
condition  is  mentioned  in  the  case  of  schools  where  the  rules 
do  not  require  the  master  to  be  in  holy  orders.  Owing 
to  the  rules  of  some  schools  being  altered,  as  in  the  case 
of  Birmingham  School,  and  owing  to  the  practice  tliat 
is  established  in  other  schools,  it  is  now  tlie  case  that  lay- 
men are,  in  fact,  eligible  to  the  masterships  of  very  few 
grammar-schools.  The  iihmber  of  persons  out  of  whom  a 
proper  choice  can  bo  made  is  thus  diminished,  which  is  no 
advantage  to  grammar-schools.  It  is  true  that  at  present  men  * 
who  are  looking  after  such  valuable  appointments  as  many  of 
our  grammar-schools  are,  take  care  to  have  the  necessary  qua- 
lifications ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  good  for  the  gram- 
mar-schools is  efi'ected  iu  this  way;  and  those  at  least  who  will 
not  qualify  tliemselves  by  taking  holy,  orders  are  not  eligible 
to  these  places.  It  seems  probable  tliat  it  has  been  an  object 
with  the  trustees  of  many  grammar-schools  to  secure  at  all 
events  a master  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  which  it 
is  qdmitted  that  they  ought  to  do ; but,  iu  attempting  to  secure 
this  object  by  making  only  clergymen  eligible,  they  have  often 
departed  from  the  intention  of  the  founder  and  from  the  usage 
observed  for  many  years  now  past,  and  they  have  done  a 
serious  injury  to  learned  laymen  by  excluding  tliem  from 
places  for  which  such  persons  seem  peculiarly  fitted.  A clergy- 
man cannot  be  considered  as  more  fit  for  the  office  of  a teacher 
of  grammar  because  the  qualification  of  holy  orders  is  super- 
added  to  the  qualification  of  a degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge; 
and  a clergyman  may  at  any  time  be  called  away  from  his 
place  of  master  by  Church  preferment;  and  many  masters  of 
grammar-schools  do  look  forward  to  such  preferment,  and  often 
obtain  it.  Such  preferment,  when  given  after  many  years  of 
service  in  a grammar-school,  may  be  viewed  os  a kind  of  re- 
ward, or  as  iu  the  place  of  a retiring  pension  or  allowance. 
This  is  a great  advantage  which  an  ecclesiastic  has  over  a lay- 
man os  master  of  a grammar-school : but  a layman  is  willing 
to  take  such  an  appointment  witliout  the  hope  of  being  ulti- 
mately provided  for,  like  the  ecclesiastic,  and,  as  he  knows  that 
he  can  have  no  other  promotion,  he  is  more  certain  to  devote 
all  his  services  to  the  school  for  the  best  part  of  his  life.  If 
the  school  cau  allow  him  a retiring  pension,  so  much  the  better 
both  for  him  and  the  school ; if  it  cannot,  he  must  give  up 
the  school  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  conduct  it  properly, 
and  live  as  well  as  he  can  on  his  savings.  The  master  who  is 
an  ecclesiastic  must  often  do  the  same ; fur,  though  he  may  be 
called  away  from  his  school  by  Church  preferment  after  a very 
few  years  of  service,  he  may  never  receive  so  agreeable  an  in- 
vitation— a case  which  not  unfrequently  happens.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  ti-ustees  of  schools,  where  the  rules  do  nut  re- 
quire the  master  to  be  a clergyman,  will  some  time  see  the 
impolicy  of  excluding  qualified  l.-iymen  from  the  otlice  of 
master ; particularly  when  they  consider  that  there  is  Inurdly  a 
place  of  honour  and  emolument  in  tliis  country  which  is  open 
to  an  unprofessional  layman,  except  tlie  masterships  of  our 
grammar-schools ; and  that  it  would  be  a great  encouragement 
to  that  kind  of  learning  which  is  required  of  masters  of  gram- 
mar-schools, if  such  places  were  freely  open  to  all  those  whom 
the  founders  did  not  intend  to  exclude.  It  is  here  admitted 
that  in  a great  many  grammar-schools,  perhaps  universally, 
the  founder  intended  that  none  but  members  of  the  Established 
Church  should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  master;  but  this  is 
accomplished  by  the  rule  which  requires  a master  to  be  a gra- 
duate of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ; and  when  that  rule  does  not 
exist,  there  arc  means  of  securing  a master  who  shall  he  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church,  without  requiring  him  to 
be  in  holy  orders. 

The  condition  of  the  endowments  for  education  in  England 
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may  now  be  collected  fnjm  tbc  Report*  of  the  CommiKaioners 
for  Inquiry  into  Cluiritiea,  wlio  were  appointed  (Aiiffunt  2R, 
IRlfi)  under  the  Great  Seal,  pursuant  to  an  Act  p.'uised  in  the 
flSili  year  of  the  rei^ni  of  George  III.,  c,  91,  entitled  “ An  Act 
for  ajipoiiifing  Comniissioners  to  inquire  concerning  Clmrilic* 
ill  Knglnnd  for  the  Education  of  the  l^oor.” 

Tlie  tirst  Inquiry  that  we  arc  acquainted  with  into  tlic  con- 
dition of  grammar  and  other  cliarity  acliools  was  that  of 
tlie  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  education  of  tlie  low^^  orders.  Mr.  (now 
Lord)  Brougham  was  the  chairman  of  this  Committee.  Tlie 
Committee  made  (ivc  Reports  in  the  Session  of  1818,  which 
contain  a great  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission  already  mentioned.  The  Bill 
was  brought  in  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
though  not  according  to  tlieir  plan.  The  Commissioners 
w'cre  to  examine  into  the  amount,  nature,  and  application 
of  all  estates  and  funds  in  England  and  Wales  given  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  poor;  to  examine  into  all 
breaches  of  trust  and  abuses  in  the  management  of  such  estates 
and  funds;  to  report  proceedings,  and  to  suggest  means  for 
preventing  any  further  misapplication  of  such  charity  funds. 
The  following  places  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this 
Act: — The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all 
Colleges  and  Halls  within  the  same ; all  schools  and  other  en- 
dowments, of  which  Universities,  Colleges,  or  Halls  are  trus- 
tees; the  Colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester;  the 
Charter  House  in  Uondon  ; the  schools  of  Harrow  and  Rugby ; 
all  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  ; all  colleges,  free  schools, 
and  other  charitable  institutions  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
which  had  special  visitors,  governors,  or  overseers,  appointed 
by  their  founders ; and  all  funds  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
education  for  the  benefit  of  Jews  or  Quakers. 

Uhe  Commission  was  continued  and  renewed  under  various 
Acts  of  Parliament.  The  39  Geo.  III.  c.  81,  extended  the 
powers  of  the  former  Act  to  “ other  charities  and  trusts  created 
for  charitable  uses  and  purposes  in  England  and  Wales.’* 
This  Act  was  conlinued  until  the  1st  of  July,  1830,  by  10 
Geo.  IV.  c.  57.  After  an  interval  of  fifteen  months,  from  the 
1st  of  July,  1830,  to  tlie  15th  of  October,  1831,  the  inquiry 
was'  revived  by  1 and  2 Will.  IV.  c.  34  ; in  which  Act  tlie 
provisions  of  the  former  Acts,  wliich  restricted  the  power  of  the 
Commissioners  to  charities  not  having  special  visitors,  govern- 
ors, or  overseers,  appointed  by  the  founders,  were  omitted;  but 
the  Royal  Hospitals  of  Christ,  Bridewell,  Saint  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  Bethlem,  were  for  the  first 
time  added  to  the  list  of  excepted  endowments.*  Under  the 
1 and  2 Will.  IV.  c.  31,  the  inquiry  was  continued  to  the  15th 
of  August,  1831.  The  last  of  these  Acts  was  the  5 and  6 
ill,  l^  . c.  71,  wliich  was  entitled  “An  Act  for  appointing 
Commissioners  to  continue  tlie  Inquiries  concerning  Cliaritics 
in  England  and  Wales  until  the  1st  day  of  August,  1837.” 
This  Act  excepted  (he  following  places  from  inquiry  : — “ The 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  tlie  colleges  and 
balls  within  the  same;  all  schools  and  endowments  of  which 
such  universities,  colleges,  or  halls  are  trustees ; the  colleges  of 
Westminster,  Eton,  and  W inchester;  the  Ciiai ter  House ; the 
schools  of  Harrow  and  Rugby  ; the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House  of  Dejitfnrd  Strond  ; catiiedral  and  collegiate  ebnrebes 
within  England  and  W'ales;  funds  applicable  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Jews,  Quakers,  or  Roman  Catholics,  and  which  are  tinder 
the  suiwrintcmlcnce  and  control  of  persons  of  sucli  iiersiiasions 
res|)ectively.*’  Under  the  last  act  the  commissioners  com- 
pleted Iheir  inquiries  into  endowments  for  education,  as  well  as 
oUier  charities,  with  the  exceptions  above  s|>ecitit*d.  The  re- 
jiorts  of  the  commissioners  contain  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
endowment  of  each  school  which  was  open  to  their  inquiry, 
and  also  an  account  of  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the  inquir;-. 
The  reports  are  very  bulky  and  voluminous,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  used  by  any  person  for  the  puriiosc  of  obtaining  a 
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general  view  of  (be  stale  of  these  endowments ; but  for  any 
}>artic(i]ar  endowment  lliey  may  l>e  consulted  as  being  (be  l>  sf, 
and,  in  many  cases,  (be  only  accessible  sources  of  infoniiaUuii. 

The  rmmtier  of  grammar-schools  re|>ort<nl  on  by  the  Com- 
missioners is  alKJiit  4 10.  W bat  is  tlie  iiuml>er  of  those  ex- 
empted from  the  inquiry,  we  c.aniiot  state,  but  it  must  l»e 
coMsitlerable.  J he  total  income  of  these  4-10  schools  is  al>out 
88,000/,  In  tiiisestimale  the  gross  income  of  the  school  estaiet 
is  generally  tliat  which  hasl>eeri  taken,  excejil  when  the  cliarlty 
is  applicable  to  other  jmrjKises  Ijeside*  e^luration,  in  which 
cases  the  income  of  the  school  is  estimated  at  that  sum  w hich  is 
actually  paid  in  salaries  and  for  otlier  school  pur;»ose».  Of 
these  schools,  65  liad  an  income  not  exceeding  20/.  i>er  annum  ; 
15  had  an  income  alx)ve  1000/.  per  annum;  and  3%  (\u- 
eluding  the  15)  had  an  income  alwve  500/.  j»er  annum,* 
This  total  iiiciime  of  grammar-schools  would  l>e  greatly 
increased  if  the  income  of  the  excepted  school*  w ere  added. 

As  to  the  total  income  of  the  schools  not  grammar-schools 
we  are  not  able  to  state  anything  with  precision ; but  from  an 
estimate  formed  upon  the  commissioners*  rejxwls,  l>efore  lliey 
were  completed  under  the  last  acl  for  continuing  the  inquiry, 
it  seems  to  be  a safe  coiiclusion  that  the  gross  income  of  en- 
dowed schools,  not  grammar-schools,  is  at  least  double  that  of 
the  grammar-schools  actually  examined. 

The  previous  remarks  on  grammar-scbools  must  be  taken 
subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  a recent  act  of  parlia- 
ment, wbicb  is  the  only  attempt  tliat  has  been  made  by  the 
legislature,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  to  regulate  schools  of 
this  class.f  This  act  (3  and  4 Vic.,  c.  77)  is  entitled  ‘ .An 
Act  for  improving  the  Condition  and  extending  the  Beoefits 
of  Grammar-Schools.’  The  act  (o  1)  recites,  among  oilier 
things,  that  the  “ patrons,  visitors,  and  governors  of  grammar- 
schools  are  generally  unable  of  their  own  authority  to  esta- 
blish any  other  system  of  education  than  is  expresslv  ]>rovided 
for  by  the  foundation,  and  her  Majesty's  courts  of  law  and 
equity  are  frequently  unable  to  give  adequate  relief,  and  in 
no  case  but  at  considerable  expense.’’  I'he  act  then  declares 
that  the  courts  of  equitj’  shall  have  power,  as  in  the  act 
provided,  “ to  make  such  decrees  or  orders  as  to  the  said 
courts  .shall  seem  expedient,  as  well  fur  extending  the  svstem 
of  education  to  other  useful  branches  of  literature  and  scieiice, 
in  addition  to  or  (subject  to  the  provisions  thereinaAer  con- 
tained) in  lieu  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  such 
other  instruction  as  may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  the  found- 
ation or  the  then  existing  statutes,  as  also  for  extending  or  re- 
stricting the  freedom  or  the  right  of  admission  to  such  schotd, 
by  determining  the  number  or  the  qualifications  of  boys  who 
may  thereafter  be  admissible  thereto  as  free  scholars  or  ollicr- 
w’ise,  and  for  settling  the  terms  of  admission  to  and  continuance 
in  the  same,  and  to  establish  such  schemes  for  the  application 
of  the  revenues  of  any  such  schools  as  may  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  be  conducive  to  tbc  rendering  or  maintaining  such 
schools  in  the  greatest  ilogrec  eflicient  and  useful,  w ith  due  re- 
gard to  the  intentions  of  the  rcsj>cctivc  founders  and  l>cncfac- 
tors,  and  to  declare  at  wliat  period,  and  upon  what  event,  such 

• These  fuels  are  slated  in  a pamp!»let,  already  referred  to,  entitled 
‘ OlttervationsonGrammar-Schooh,  is;c.,  bv  the  lion.  Daniel  Finch,'  one 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

+ Amonff  the  titU*s  of  the  works  of  Vicesirans  Knox,  D.D.,  once 
master  of  Tunbridge  School,  is  the  follow  ing'—“  Itemarks  on  the 
Tendency  of  certain  Clauses  in  a Hill  now  pending  in  Parliament  to 
degrade  Grammar  Sehools,  &c.”  TTie  writer  is  not  further  acquainted 
^vitll  the  matter.  Hills  ha%e  lieen  brought  into  Parliament  for  pro- 
moting education  and  regulating  charities.  Two  bills,  one  a Parish 
.School  Hill,  the  other  a Charity  Regulation  Hill,  wore  brought  in  bv 
I^rd  Hrougham  in  IssfO;  but  dropped,  cuing  chiefly  to  the  opposition  : 
of  the  Dissenters.  They  were  again  brought  in  bv  him  in  Ih.io,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Teat  and  Corporation  Acts.  In  lS37  and  IP3«  they 
wore  brought  in  with  great  alterations,  and  ao  framed  as  to  give  the 
Church  no  control;  Jind  the  opposition  of  the  Church  was  found  ao 
]>owerful  that  they  were  dropped  I'olh  those  years.  Tljese  bills  pro- 
|>o.scd  toc.atahHsh  a system  of  national  education  for  all  branrhi-s  of 
knowledge  and  all  ages,  which  should  not  intorfere  with  the  voluntary 
exertions  already  made,  and  the  efTorts  likely  to  lie  made,  by  indivi- 
duals, or  with  the  endowments  or  uncndow'cd  irtstitulioiis  alreadv 
existing,  unless  by  enabling  tlicir  funds  to  Im?  mow  bencHcially  ap- 
pUeil.  llicy  also  provided  a cheap  and  apeedv  jurisdiction  in  cliaritv 
cases. 
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decrees  or  orders,  or  nny  directions  contained  tlierem,  sl.all  be 
brmiglit  into  operation ; and  tliat  such  decrees  and  orders  shal 
have  force  and  eflect,  notwithstanding  any  provisions  contained 
in  the  instruments  of  foundation,  endowment,  or  benefaction, 
or  in  the  tlien  existing  statutes but  it  is  provided,  that  if 
there  sliaR  be  any  special  visitor  appointed  by  the  founder  or 
other  competent  authority,  he  shall  be  beard  on  the  matters  in 
question,  before  the  court  makes  any  orders  or  decrees. 

The  act  furtlier  provides  2)  that,  in  making  any  such 
decree  or  order,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  first  section,  the  court 
shall  consider  and  have  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  founders 
and  benefactors  of  every  such  grammar-school,  the  nature  am 
extent  of  the  foundation  and  endowment,  the  rights  of  parties 
interested  therein,  the  statutes  by  which  the  same  has  hitherto 
been  governed,  the  character  of  the  instruction  theretofore 
nrovideil  therein,  and  the  existing  state  and  condition  of  be 
school,  and  also  the  condition,  rank,  and  number  of  the 
children  entitled  to  and  capable  of  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
the  said  school,  and  of  those  who  may  become  so  capable  if  aiij 
extended  or  dilVereiit  system  of  education,  or  any  extension  o 
the  right  of  admission  to  the  said  school,  or  any  new  statutes, 
shall  be  established. 

This  enactment  extends  the  power  of  the  court  over  gram- 
mar-schools very  considerably,  as  will  appear  from  what  has 
been  said  ; not  so  much,  however,  il  we  view  what  the  com 
has  done,  as  if  we  take  the  decl.aratioiis  of  the  most  eminent 
equitv  judges  as  to  what  the  court  can  do.  1 be  power,  bow- 
lder, of  changing  a grammar-school  into  one  not  a grammar- 
school— that  is,  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  teaching  o 
Latin  and  Greek,  or  either  of  such  languages— which  is  gir  en 
by  this  act,  is  a considerable  extension  of  authority  ; but  the 
Jwer  is  limited  to  cases  (J  3)  where  the  necessit^y  ol  such  a 
change  arises  from  insuHrciency  of  the  revenues  of  a grammar- 
lool  for  the  purpose  of  such  school.  But  tins  provision,  as 
it  has  properly  been  remarked,  will  be  of  very  diflrcult  app  i- 
cationl  for  in  many  successful  grammar-schools  the  revenue  s 
small,  and  in  some  which  are  not  successful  it  is  large.  Small- 
ness of  revenue  therefore  will  not  of  itselt  prove  ‘ insufficiency 
of  revenues-  in  the  sense  intended;  by  the  act  The  same  sec- 
tion contains  also  a provision,  that  except  in  this  case  ol  ni^if- 
llLnt  revenues,  the  court  shall  not  by  this  act  be  authorised 
to  dispense  with  any  statute  or  provision  now  existing,  so  lar 
as  relates  to  the  qualification  of  any  schoolmaster  or  under- 
master. The  dispensing  power  then  which  the  cour 
assumed,  as  shown  in  some  instances  above  mentioned,  re- 
mains as  it  was ; that  is,  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 

It  is  provided  5),  tlmt  whenever,  on  account  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  revenues  of  any  grammar-school,  the  court 
sWl  think  fit  to  dispense  with  tl.e 

,he  court  shall  prescribe  such  a course  of  instruction,  ““I  »ba 
requite  such  qualifications  in  the  children  at  the  period  of  their 
admission,  as  will  tend  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  school 
as  nearly  as,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  teveimes,  it 
may  be^  analogous  to  that  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
founder;  and  that  whenever,  on  the  like  account,  the  cour 
shall  think  fit  to  disi«nse  with  any  statute  or  provision  as  far 
as  reUtes  to  the  qualification  of  any  scbooliriMter  or  under- 
master, the  court  shall  substitute  such  qualification  ^ will 
provid^for  every  object  implied  in  the  origiiia  qualification 
Ihicb  may  be  capable  of  being  retained,  notwithstanding  such 
insufficiency  of  the  revenues. 

This  clause  seems  to  contain  many  useless  words.  If  the 
school  shall  cease  to  be  a grammar-school,  “''"'B  ms  - 

cieiicy  of  the  revenue,  it  must  become  another  kind  of  school, 
and  there  is  no  other  kind  of  school,  as  opiKised  to  a 
school,  than  one  which  is  not  a grammar-sdioo  ; and  of  Ml 
the  schools  not  grammar-schools,  the  test  ‘‘‘  "’‘JJ  ^ 

sumed  to  come  nearest  to  what  the  founder  wou  w . 
object  of  all  this  section  is,  however,  probab  y o re  am  i 
Lhool  as  a Church  of  England  school,  a conjecture  which 

seems  to  be  coufirmed  by  section  7. 

When  a grammar-school  shall  have  teen  made  into  another 


kind  of  school  under  the  provisions  of  Uiis  Act,  it  is  still  to  be 
considered  a grammar-school,  and  the  master  as  .a  grainmar- 
:chonlmaster,  mid  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
as  heretofore  « 7)  , and  no  ,«rson  shall  be  au  J -ed 

exercise  the  office  of  schoolmaster  or  under-master  therei 

without  having  such  licence,  or  without  having  inade  suci 
oath,  declaration,  or  subscription  as  may  be  required  by  law  o 
the  schoolmasters  or  under-masters  respectively  of  other  gram- 
mar-schools. . , 1 ... 

This  clause  leaves  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  where 
was ; but  it  assumes  that  his  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  gram- 
mar-schools, which  seems  to  be  tlie  opinion  of  those  who  assert 
the  ordinary  s jurisdiction  over  schools.  1 1 he  has  jiirisdiction, 
it  does  not  anywhere  clearly  appear  how  it  is  limited  to 
iframmar-scliools. 

Ill  case  there  shall  be  in  any  city,  town,  or  place,  any  gram- 
mar-school or  grammar-schools  with  insufficient  revenues,  they 
may  be  united,  with  the  consent  of  the  visitor,  patron,  and 
gowrnor  of  every  school  to  be  aflccted  thereby  9)  Ihe 
leg.al  meaning  of  city  and  town  (township)  is  sufficiently  pre- 
ciL,  but  “ place”  has  no  legal  meaning,  and  the  ramets  of 
the  act  have  forgotten  to  give  it  one  ni  their  25th  section, 
winch  treats  of  the  construction  of  terms  m that  act. 

The  court  is  also  empowered  14)  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
those  who  have  “ authority  by  way  of  visitation  or  otherwise 
in  respect  of  tire  discipline  of  mry  grammar-school  ; and 
(&  15)  where  no  authority  by  way  of  visitation  is  vested  in  any 
known  person,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  may  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  stating  the  facts,  and  the  court  may,  i r 
so  think  fit,  give  tlie  bishop  liberty  to  visit 
said  school  in  respect  of  the  discipline,  hut  not  otherwise,  h 
provision,  for  various  reasons,  will  probably  prove  inoperative. 

' In  the  event  (§  1C)  of  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  pow- 
ers of  visitations  in  respect  of  the  discipline  ol  any  gramma- 
school  ought  to  he  exercised  refusing  or  neglecliiig  so  do 
within  a reasonable  time  after  the  same  ought  to  he 
or  in  the  event  of  its  being  uncertain  in  whom  the  right  to  ex- 
"cisesuch  powers  is  vested,  such  powers  ^‘‘ainie  exemised, 
pro  hSc  vice,  by  some  person  specially  appointed  y 
thority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  application  made  by  ai J 
person  or  persoi.  interested  in  such  grammar-school ; provided 
that  nothirg  herein  contained  sliaU  exempt  any  visitor  from 
being  compelled  by  any  process  to  which  he  is  now  amjah 
to  perform  any  act  which  he  is  now  compel  able  to  perform. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  section  will  do  much  towards  securing 
visitation  of  grammar-schools.  The  provision  as  to  visitors 
is  perfectly  useless,  since  there  is  no  legal  process  by  which  a 
visitor  can  ,he  compelled  to  perform  any  act.  A 
be  compelled  to  visit,  but  he  may  make  Ins  visit  as  short  and 

as  useless  as  he  pleases.  i i 

The  nth  section  may  he  useful.  It  is  thereby  declared  to 
be  lawful  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  empower  the  person  or 
persons  having  powers  of  visitation  in  respect  ol  the 
Lany  gramm  J-school,  or  who  shall  be  specially  appoi.  ted  o 
exercUe  the  same  under  this  Act,  and  the  governors  or  ei  her  ot 
them  after  such  inquiries  and  by  such  mode  ot  proceeding  as 
the  court  shall  direct,  to  remove  any  master  of  any  grarnrnar- 
school  who  Iras  been  negligent  in  Ihe  discluuge  of  his  dutie 
or  who  is  unfit  or  incompetent  to  discharge  them  properly  and 
efficiently,  either  from  immoral  conduct,  uicaiiacity,  age,  o 
from  any  oilier  infirmity  or  cause  whatsoever. 

The  IStli  section  provides  that  if  the  master  he  -nroved  fo 
incompetency  or  other  infirmity,  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the 
governors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  visitor,  to  give  a certani 
allowance  or  pension  to  such  master,  as  more  particularly  pro- 
vided in  this  section.  The  terms  of  the  act  on  y permit  an 
allowance  or  pension  in  case  of  removal,  though  the  act  would 
probably  he  understood  to  apply  to  cases  of  f , 

ige  or  infirmity.  The  words  “with  the  approbation  of  the 
^•|sitor”  will  also  cause  a difficulty,  for  there  “ 

Visitor  who  can  he  found,  as  the  Act  supposes  (^10).  amt 
Jersou  who  shall  he  appointed  by  the  Court  ol  Chancery  to 


an 
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exercise  llie  ])oVvcrs  of  ^’isitor  cannot  be  considered  tlie 
Visitor  mentioned  in  this  section. 

The -Vet  (fives  (J  19)  a summary  remedy  against  masters 
who  hold  the  premises  of  any  grammar-school  after  dismissal 
or  after  ceasing  to  be  masters.  Such  masters  are  to  be  turned 
out  in  like  manner  ns  is  i>rovided  in  the  case  of  other  persons 
hidding  over,  by  the  Act  of  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Victoria, 
intituled  “ An  Act  to  facilitate  the  Recovery  of  Possession  of 
Tenements  after  due  Determination  of  the  Tenancy.” 

All  applications  to  the  court  under  this  act  may  be  (not 
miisl)  made  by  petition  only,  and  such  petitions  are  to  be  pre- 
sented, heard,  and  determined  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  52  Geo.  m.  c.  101. 

The  Act  saves  the  rights  of  the  ordinary.  It  is  also  declared 
not  to  extend  “ to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
or  to  any  college  or  hall  within  the  s.ame,  or  to  the  University 
of  London,  or  any  colleges  connected  therewith,  or  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Durham,  or  to  the  Colleges  of  St.  David's  or  St. 
Bees,  or  the  Grammar-Schools  of  Westminster,  Eton,  Winches- 
ter, Harrow,  Charter-House,  Rugby,  Merchant  Tailors’,  St 
Paul  s,  Christ’s  Hospital,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  or  Mac- 
clesfield, or  Lowth,  or  such  schools  as  form  part  of  any  cathe- 
dral or  collegiate  church.”  But  the  exemption  does  not  ex 
tend  to  the  grammar-schools  of  which  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  or  the  colleges  and  halls  within  the  same 
are  trustees,  though  these  schools  were  excepted  from  the  com- 
missioners’ inquiry  by  the  5 and  6 Wm.  IV.,  c.  71. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  comment  on  an  Act  the  ge- 
neral purport  of  which  is  intelligible  enough ; its  defects  (if  it 
has  any)  will  be  discovered  as  the  Act  comes  to  be  applied 
In  the  present  state  of  this  country,  it  is  perhaps  a wise  mea- 
sure to  give  those  enlarged  powers  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  officers  and  judges  of  which  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  grammar-schools  than  any  other  existing  autho- 
nties. 

The  Actwill  jjrobably  do  some  good  in  checking  many  absurd 
attempts  to  change  grammar-schools  into  something  else,  or  to 
add  to  the  grammar  instruction  a number  of  things  which  the 
trustees  or  governors  suppose  to  be  proper  to  be  taught.  How- 
ever inefficient  grammar-schools  may  sometimes  have  become 
in  consequence  of  the  instruction  being  limited  to  Latin  and 
Greek,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  they  wonld  be  im- 
proved by  such  attempts  at  alteration  as  one  that  is  quoted  in 
Mr.  Finch’s  pamphlet.  There  are  estates  now  producing 
above  1400/.  a-year,  the  trusts  of  which  were,  in  1597,  de- 
clared to  be,  amongst  other  purposes,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Free-School  at  Loughborough.  The  funds  also  support  a 
school  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  a boys’  school 
on  the  Lancasferian  plan,  and  a girls’  school  on  the  same  idan. 
The  grammar-schoolmaster  receives  100/.  per  annum,  and 
31/.  10s.  Ill  lieu  of  a house.  “In  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  removing  his  predecessor,  the  present 
master  was  required,  on  his  appointment,  to  enter  into  a bond 
to  resign  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  a majority  of  the  trus- 
tee. Tlie  number  of  scholars  was  found  (by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners) to  vary  from  five  to  fourteen,  and.  on  an  average 
uot  to  exceed  eight  or  nine,  in  consequence  of  the  instruction 
being  confined  to  Greek  and  Latin.  For  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  usefulness  of  the  charity,  tlie  trustees,  in  LS28 
“nie  to  a resolution  tliat  the  master  should  (eacli  at  the 

I^hmt 

pliilosoniiv  1“''  “"’I™®""’"-  geoRmphy,  history,  natural 

♦t  1 ..  * twcnt\*-onc*.  A cemv  of 

tliesc  resolutions  was  Rrto  *1  . i , 

ply  with  them : 

trustees  to  resign  ; this,  however  he  "n!s I "*^"'0 

r »i  i also  (Icclincd  doin?  iuhI 

10  further  ste,w  were  taken  in  ,1.„  ,.,„„er.  ’Pl.c  i.rii  Z, 
habitants  of  the  town,  the  report  .into.  mcijial  m- 

•'“‘c*,  were  extremely  anxious 

mton,  of  "■‘tmetion  should  have  been 

a.lopten.  They  contend  that,  with  such  ample  funds  as  are 


)108S«S«1  by  this  charily,  efficient  schools  should  be  provided 
for  Ibe  children  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  that,  as  (be  other 
school,  are  arlapted  for  tlie  poorer  orders,  the  mean,  of  obtain- 
ing a sufficient  education  for  the  children  of  tlie  higher  classes 
should  lie  afforded  at  this  school,” 

And  thU  “ improved  course  of  instruction'’  was  to  lie  fur- 
nished by  one  master  for  the  sum  of  131/.  10s.  ^a-r  annum, 
who  had  only  undertaken  the  office  oflieing  a grammar- 
schoolmaster.  One  hardly  knows  which  most  to  admire-the 
liberal  purpotos  of  the  principal  inhabitanu  of  Iiougli- 
borough,  as  to  a master’s  salary,  or  their  enlarge.!  views 
of  an  “ improved  course  of  instruction.”  Ji 
grammarntchools  which  taught  or  professed  to  teach,  among 
Other  tilings,  “ political  economy"  to  boys,  that  the  fwna- 
ments  of  this  country  have  come.  An  irutance  like  this— and 
miany  more  ipstanccs  might  be  added  of  similar  attemiiU  to 
change  the  objects  of  (grammar-schools— diows  that  tliis  Act  has 
wisely  given  no  powers  to  trustees  or  governors  for  making 
any  changes  in  the  constitution  of  Grammar-SchooU.  .So  far  as 
any  clianges  will  be  made  in  such  schools,  they  will  be  made 
on  a general  principle,  and  on  the  whole  thU  Act,  with  all 
Its  imperfections,  will  jirobably  do  no  harm,  and  may  do 
some  good.  Such  a change  as  the  principal  inhabitan’u  of 
Loughborough  contemplated  could  not  indeed  hare  been 
made  before  the  Act,  and  one  may  venture  to  think  that  it 
v^not  be  made  under  it.  But  the  unfortunate  thmg  is  that 
an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  might  have  been 
made  for  such  purpose,  and  may  still  be  made ; and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  application  may  be  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
school  funds,  unless  the  court  should,  in  its  justice,  order  the 
principal  inhabitants  to  pay  them,  which  would  be  a proper 
reward  for  their  pains  in  the  matter.  Cases  have  occurred 
where  the  governors  of  schools  have  made  similar  unsuccessful 
aplications,  the  costs  of  which  have  been  defrayed  out  of  the 
chanty  funds,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  master  has  gone  with- 
out  his  salary. 

No  legislative  measure  has  yet  been  enacted,  except  the  act 
already  referred  to,  which  has  for  its  object  the  general  super- 
intendence and  control  of  charity  property  and  charitable 
foundations.  Such  a measure  would  be  premature  until  the 
vast  mass  of  matter  contained  in  the  Charity  Commissioners’ 
Reports  ,s  properly  digested.  There  are  also  man v charitable 
foundations  for  education,  as  already  observed,  which  were 
excepted  from  the  Commissioners’  powers  of  inquiry ; and  .as 
to  rnany  of  them  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  anv  direct 
egislative  interference,  at  least  in  present  circumstanced,  would 
he  advisable.  1 he  consequence  of  the  Commissioners'  inquiries 
hi«  however  been  to  make  the  general  condition  of  endowed 
schools,  among  other  charities,  better  known,  and  it  has  led  to 
(he  correction  of  many  abuses.  The  abuses  and  defects  in  the 
administration  of  charities  have  Iwen  of  very  various  kinds. 
But  many  cases  of  abuse  consist  merely  in  a misapplication  of 
funds  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  founder’s  intention : and 
the  Commissioners  state  that  they  have  in  many  instances 
coirected  what  was  amiss  simply  by  representing  to  tnisteei 
and  managera  of  charities  what  their  duties  were,  and  their 
recommendations  have  been  attended  to.  Tliere  are.  however 
c.ases  of  gross  mismanagement  and  of  fraud  in  the  manage- 
ment of  charity  jiroperty,  and  of  that  belonging  to  sch.wls 
among  the  rest ; though  such  instances  seem  to  be  rarer  w hen 
the  trustees  of  tlie  school  ore  a corjwrole  I>ody,  Whenever  in 
fact  the  projierty  has  lieen  valuable,  and  intrusted  to  respectable 
keeping,  wliich  is  (he  ease  in  many  instances,  whatever  errors 
there  may  have  been  owing  to  inattention  to  the  founder's 
directions  or  other  causes,  there  h.os  been  little  designed  mis- 
ai'lilication  of  the  funds.  There  tve,  however,  cases  where 
imiiroper  le.ises  have  Iwen  made  of  charity  jiropertv,  and  under 
cuciimstaiices  which  li.ave  c.allcd  for  the  interference  of  a court 
of  ixjuity.  It  „ also  probable  that  many  sums  'of  monev 
wh.cl,  have  been  .’charged  on  land  or  otherwise  given  for  ei- 
hibition,  or  scholarships  to  Imy,  going  from  certain  grammar- 
schools  to  the  colleges  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or 
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Oxford,  have  been  lost  for  wont  of  clainmnis.  The  colleges  have 
often  been  made  trustees  for  such  exhibitions  ; and  when  the 
grammar-school  has  fallen  into  decay,  or  when  for  any  cause  the 
exhibitions  have  not  been  claimed  for  a long  time,  it  is  probable 
that  the  annual  sums  given  or  allowed  by  the  donor  have  sunk 
into  the  general  income  of  the  college.  Such  an  appropriation 
may  either  be  consistent  with  the  founder’s  intention  or  against 
it,  which  will  depend  on  circumstances,  and  it  may  some- 
times be  a nice  point  of  law  to  determine  what  the  college 
should  do  with  unclaimed  exhibitions  or  scholarships,  and 
with  the  improved  value  of  lauds  given  for  such  purposes.  As 
an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  e-xhibitions  have  been  given 
to  colleges  in  trust  for  boys  from  grammar-schools,  the  case  of 
Mr.  Worral’s  exhibitions  from  Tunbridge  School  may  be  taken. 
These  two  exhibitions  are  for  students  at  St.  John  s College, 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Worral,  by  his  will,  1669,  gave  an  annuity 
of  16/.  per  annum,  settled  upon  the  college  on  con- 
diUon  that  the  college  shall  pay  to  two  poos  scholars  6/. 
each  yearly.  The  scholars  to  be  such  as  have  been  educated 
at  Tunbridge  School,  the  best  and  most  hopeful  of  them  which 
are  in  the  upper  form,  and  have  learned  in  the  upper  form  two 
full  years  at  least : unless  there  be  any  in  the  said  form  who 
shall  be  judged  better  scholars  and  more  hopeful  than  those 
who  have  been  there  the  time  above  mentioned.  Of  such  so 
qualified  to  be  preferred— 1st,  Tliose  born  in  Kent,  and  in  the 
mrishes  of  Great  Peckham  or  Wateringbur)-,  or  whose  parents 
dwell  there,  though  their  children  be  born  elsewhere;  2nd, 
After  them,’ those  that  are  born,  or  their 'parents  dwell,  in  the 
parishes  next  adjacent  to  Great  Peckham  or  Wateringbury ; 3rd, 
After  them,  any  born  within  any  county  whatsoever  of  England 
and  Wales.  Mr.  Worral’s  kindred,  notwithstanding,  to  have 
the  exhibitions,  though  not  educated  in  the  school,  helore  any 
other,  if  admitted  in  the  college  : and  if  but  one  of  his.kin- 
dred,  he  to  have  the  whole  12/. ; if  two,  then  the  whole  1 2/.  to 
be  divided  between  them.  They  are  to  make  out  their  being 
of  his  kindred  to  the  master  and  seniors  by  sufiicieiit  testimony. 
Next  to  his  kindred,  those  of  his  name  to  be  preferred.  He 
then  provides  for  the  mode  of  electing  bis  exhibitioners.  An 
estate  belonging  to  St.  John's  College  is  charged  witli  this 
annuity,  the  college  having  accepted  3101  in  full  Payment 
and  satisfaction  of 'the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Worial, 
which  sum  was  paid  by  his  executor.  This,  which  is  one  of 

numerous  instances  of  property  given  to  a college  in  rust  for 

scholars  from  grammar-schools,  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  donation.  The  form  of  these  gifts,  and  the  terms  on 
which  the  exhibitioners  or  scholars  arc  to  enjoy  them,  are  very 
various.  Many  of  tliese  annual  payments  are  charged  upon 
lands,  but  in  some  cases  land  has  been  given  to  colleges  for  the 
purixise  of  supporting  the  exhibitions.  The  whole  amount  of 
such  annual  payments  must  be  very  considerable.  They  mu  t 
be  dUtinguished  from  exhibitions  payable  out  of  the  school 
funds,  such  as  those  of  Tunbridge  School,  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the -same  body  that  administers  the  general  estates  of 
the  school ; whereas  this  class  of  exhibitions  is  given  to  colleges 
and  other  cori»rate  bodies  in  trust  for  boys  from  particular 
schools.  Most  of  the  grammar-schools  had  originally  only  a 
small  endowment,  barely  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
,ch.»l;  and  it  was  apparently  with  the  view  of  helping  poor 
muUioiHiful  scholars  to  get  through  their  residence  at  colleg 
tliat  so  many  small  exhibitions  have  been  established  by  liberal 
individuals  Such  donations  as  these  may  be  considered  as  a 
mrt  of  grammar-school  endowments,  inasmuch  as  hey  are 
held  by  ler  bodies  in  trust  for  them;  “f 
of  all  governors  and  trustees  of  grammar-schools  to 
after  such  endowments,  and  ta  Exhibitions  or 

or  in  part;  and  also  what  is  to  be  done  as  to  the  accumula- 
tions of  exhibitions  that  have  not  been  claimed  for  a long 
time. 


tL  voluminous  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
inquire  into  Charities  contain,  as  already  observe  , i 


complete  accessible  information  on  the  several  schools  which 
were  visited  by  the  Commissioners.  Rut  this  vast  mass  of 
materials  is  only  useful  for  those  who  wish  to  inquire  into  some 
particular  endowment,  or  for  the  few  who  have  leisure  to  study 
the  Reports,  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
make  a right  use  of  them.  The  number  of  these  Reports  is 
32  folio  volumes.  The  last  Report  is  divided  into  six  parts, 
each  consisting  of  a separate  volume,  and  making  the  whole 
number  of  folio  volumes  37.  Some  of  these  volumes  contain 
between  800  and  900  pages,  and  there  are  few  which  contain 
a smaller  number  than  500  pages.  There  have  been  two  Digests 
of  these  Reports  published,  one  in  1832  and  the  other  in  1835, 
which  comprised  the  charities  in  the  counties  inquired  into  up 
to  those  periods.  These  Digests  contain,  in  a tabular  form,  a 
statement  of  the  property  of  each  charity  and  the  amount  of 
income.  The  latter  of  the  Digests  also  gives  the  object  of  the 
charities  and  other  particulars  in  a column  of  observations,  and 
a general  summary  at  the  end.  An  Index  has  been  pubbshed 
to  tbe  first  14  Reporto.  Another  Index  was  published  in  1849, 
which  is  a general  Index  to  all  the  volumes  : it  gives  the  names 
of  die  parishes  or  places  reported  on,  and  of  the  donors,  with  a 

reference  to  the  Reports  and  pages. 

Anotlier  work  of  a very  voluminous  nature  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, ill  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  made 
in  die  session  of  last  year.  The  order  itself  will  show  what 

this  work  is  to  be : — . „ . i 

“ An  Analytical  Digest  of  the  whole  body  of  Reports  made 
by  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  Chanties,  upon  t e 
plan  adopted  in  a Digest  relating  to  certam  counties,  m pur- 
suance of  an  order  of  this  House  made  on  27th  March,  1835. 

“ II  A more  particular  Digest  of  all  schools  and  chanties 
for  education  reported  on  by  the  said  Commissioners  setting 
forth  as  far  as  appears  from  the  said  Reports-1.  The  date  and 
mode  of  foundation;  2.  To  what  persons  the  governmeii  is 
intrusted;  3.  To  whom  the  patronage  belongs;  4.  \\  hedier 
there  is  any  special  visitor;  5.  Tlie  qualificadons  required  in 
the  masters;  6.  The  instruction  prescribed;  7.  Who  are  enti- 
tled to  the  freedom  of  the  school;  8.  Whether  any  exhibitions 

are  attached  to  it.  and  whether  they  are  made  available ; 9. 

The  amount  of  the  income,  distinguishing  whether  it  is  i - 
provable  or  not ; 10.  The  state  of  the  school  at  the  time  of  he 
inquiry,  with  the  date  tliereof,  as  regards  the  insteuction  afforded 
thLin,  and  the  number  of  free  and  other  scliolars,  with  a note 
of  such  observations  as  the  Commissioners  "'^siX 

the  case,  and  that  such  Digest  may  distinguish  and  classily 
such  schools  and  charities  in  tlie  following  manner  :-fitst,  al 
schools  ill  which  Greek  or  Latin  is  required  to  be  or  is  in  fac 
taught;  secondly,  all  other  schools;  thirdly,  all  chanties  fo 
the  purposes  of  education  not  limited  to  any  particular  local 

estabhshmmL  ^ of  all  charities  for  the  poor  of  any  parish  or 

district,’ the  income  whereof  is  or  may  be  distributed  in  money 
fuel  or  other  articles,  with  a note  of  such  observations  as  the 
Commissioners  may  have  made  on  the  case  'b*bngu.sh>nga  d 
classifying  such  charities  as  follows  :-First,  those  given  for  the 

Xic“  Aelnor  has  or  is  re- 
luted  to  have  given  some  other  directions  as  to  the  selection  ol 
{he  otijects  of  the  charity,  or  as  to  -tlie  mode  ol  distribution. 

This  work  will  consist  of  five  parts. 

1.  Tlie  Analytical  Digest,  which  will  probably  extend 
two  or  three  folio  volumes. 

2 The  Return  of  Charities  for  distribution  to  the  poor. 

3'  The  particulars  required  relative  to  grammar-schools. 

4.  The  particulars  requited  as  to  endowed  schools  not  gr 

""T'amrities  for  education  not  attached  to 

A good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  0 
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for  education  from  time  to  time.  There  arc  several  articles  on 
endowed  schools  in  tlie  ‘Journal  of  Kducatiun,'  and  an  article 
on  endowments  in  England  for  tlie  purposes  of  Education,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Central  Society 
of  Eilucution,  by  George  Long.  The  evidence  lieforc  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  lB3i  contains 
much  valuable  information.  In  1810  a sensible  ])amphlct  on 
grammar-schools  ap])cared  in  the  form  of  a letter  to  Sir  11.  H. 
Jnglis,  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Finch,  for  twenty  years  a cliarity 
commissioner. 

Endowments  for  Education  are  probably  nearly  as  old  os 
endowments  for  the  support  of  the  church,  llefore  the  Re- 
formation there  were  schools  connected  with  many  religious 
foundations,  and  there  were  also  m.any  private  endowments 
for  education.  Perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  schools  of  which  any- 
thing is  known  is  the  school  of  Canterbury.  Theodore,  who 
was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  608  (according 
to  some  authorities),  founded  a school  or  college  by  licence 
from  the  pope.  This  school  certainly  existed  for  a long  timej 
and  there  is  a record 'of  a suit  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1321,  between  the  rector  of  the  grammar-schools  of 
the  city  (supposed  to  be  3'heodore’s  school  or  its  representative) 
and  the  rector  of  St.  Martin’s,  who  kept  a scliool  in  right  of 
the  church.  The  object  of  the  suit  was  to  limit  the  rector  of 
St.  Martin’s  in  the  number  of  his  scholars.  This  school  pro- 
bably existed  tiU  the  Reformation,  at  least  tliis  is  the  time 
wlien  the  present  King’s  Scliool  of  Canterbury  was  established 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  probably  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  school. 
JIany  of  our  most  noble  foundations,  such  as  Winchester 
College  and  Eton  College,  are  of  a date  long  prior  to  the  Re- 
lormation.  Before  the  Reformation  schools  were  also  connected 
with  chantries,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priest  to  teach  the 
children  grammar  and  singing.  Tliere  are  still  various  indi- 
cations ot  this  connection  between  schools  and  religious  found- 
ations, in  the  fact  that  some  schools  are  still  or  were  till  lately 
kept  in  the  church,  or  in  a building  which  was  part  of  it. 
There  are  many  schools  still  in  existence  which  were  founded 
before  tbe  Retormation,  but  a very  great  number  was  founded 
immediately  after  that  event,  and  one  object  of  King  Edward 
AT.  in  dissolving  the  chantries  and  other  religious  foundations 
then  existing  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  grammar- 
schools,  as  appears  from  the  recital  of  tlie  Act  for  that  purjK)se 
(1  Ed.  A’l.  c.  14).  But  as  Slrype  obseiwes,  in  his  ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Memorials,’  “ this  Act  was  grossly  abused,  as  the  Act 
in  the  former  king’s  reign  for  dissolving  religious  houses  was. 
For  though  the  public  good  was  pretended  thereby  (and  in- 
tended too,  I hope),  yet  private  men  in  truth  had  most  of  the 
benefit,  and  the  king  and  commonwealth,  the  state  of  learning 
and  the  condition  of  the  poor,  left  as  they  were  before,  or 
worse.”  It  appears  also  that,  in  the  confusion  consequent  on 
these  violent  changes,  and  the  eagerness  of  all  persons  to  get 
something  of  the  spoil,  schools  were  even  suppressed  wliich  did 
not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  Act.  It  is  also  certain  that 
new  schools  were  not  always  established  in  tliose  places  where 
a school  had  previously  been  connected  with  a religious 
foundation.  There  was  a chantry  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  in 
the  school  belonging  to  which  Roger  Mamvood  received  the 
rudiments  of  bis  education.  The  chantry  was  suppressed  under 
the  Act  of  Edward  AT.,  and  no  school  was  established  in  its 
place.  The  want  of  a school  there  subsequently  led  to  tlie 
foundation  of  the  present  grammar-scliool,  for  which  the  said 
Roger  Mamvood  obtained  a licence  in  the  usual  form  from 
Queen  F.lizabeth.  Tiiis  school  was  in  fact  commenced  in  1563 
by  a subscription  by  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  princijial  in- 
liabitants  of  Sandwich.  Mamvood  endowed  it  with  land  ; and 
the  dean  and  ebapicr  of  Canterbury,  through  Archbishop  Par- 
ker s uiiplictttion,  grunted  a piece  of  land  belonging  to  their 


church  at  .Sandwich  for  the  site  of  the  school.  Tliis  appears 
very  much  like  an  attempt  to  rejiair  jjarl  of  tlie  mischief  tliat 
had  followed  on  the  supprosiou  of  tlie  chaiittles  and  other 
similar  cstahlishments. 

The  king  however  did  found  a coiisideralde  number  of 
schools,  now  commonly  called  King  Kilward’s  Schools,  out  of 
tithes  that  formerly  lielonged  to  religious  booses  or  chantry 
lands;  and  many  of  these  schools,  owing  to  the  improved 
value  of  tlieir  property,  are  now  among  the  richest  foundations 
of  the  kind  in  England.  Iii  tliese,  as  in  manv  otlier  grammar- 
schools,  a certain  number  of  persons  were  incorporated  as 
trustees  and  goveniors,  and  provision  was  made  for  a master 
and  usher.  At  tliat  time  the  endowments  varied  in  value 
from  twenty  to  tliirty  and  forty  pounds  jier  annum.  Birming- 
ham School  is  an  example  of  one  of  these  royal  foundations.  ^ 

A large  proportion  of  tlie  grammar-schools  were  founded  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  AT.  and  Elizabeth,  and  tliere  is  no  doubt 
that  the  desire  to  give  complete  ascendancy  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Reformed  Church  was  a motive  which  weighed  strongly  with 
many  of  tbe  founders.  .Since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  w e find 
grammar-schools  occasionally  established,  but  leu  frequently, 
while  endowments  for  schools  not  grammar-schools  have 
gradually  increased  so  as  to  be  much  more  numerous  tlian  the 
old  schools.  Foundations  of  the  latter  kind  are  still  made  by 
tlie  bounty  of  individuals  from  time  to  time ; and  a recent 
act  of  parliament  (2  and  3 Will.  lA'.  c.  115)  has  made  it  law- 
ful to  give  money  by  will  for  the  establishing  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Schools.  The  statute  of  the  9 Geo.  II.  c.  36,  com- 
monly called  the  Mortmain  Act,  has  placed  certain  restrictions 
on  gifts  by  will  for  charitable  purposes,  which  restrictions  con- 
sequently extend  to  donations  by  will  for  the  establishment  or 
support  of  schools. 

The  History  of  Grammar  Schools  before  the  Reformation 
would  be  a Large  part  of  the  history  of  education  in  England, 
for  up  to  that  time  there  were  probably  no  other  schools. 
F’rom  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  particularly  till  w ithin 
the  last  half-century,  the  grammar-schools  of  Engird  were  the 
chief  schools  of  early  instruction  for  all  those  who  received 
a liberal  training.  From  these  humble  and  unjuetending 
places  has  issued  a series  of  names  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
their  country — a succession  of  men,  often  of  obscure  parentage 
and  stinted  means,  who  have  justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
founders  of  grammar-schools  in  providing  education  for  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  without  it,  and  thus  securing 
to  the  state  the  services  of  the  best  of  her  children.  ’Thougli 
circumstances  are  now  greatly  clianged,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  which  renders  it  prudent  to 
alter  the  foundation  of  these  schools  to  any  great  extent : and 
certainly  there  is  every  reason  for  supporting  them  in  all  the 
integrity  of  tlieir  revenues,  and  for  labouring  to  make  them  as 
efficient  as  their  means  will  allow.  In  the  conflict  of  jurlics 
who  are  disputing  about  education,  but  in  fact  rather  contend- 
ing for  other  things,  in  the  competition  of  private  schools 
which  from  their  nature  must  be  conducted  with  a view  to 
a temjiorary  purpose,  and  in  the  attempt  made  to  form 
proprietory  establishments  which  shall  combine  the  nd- 
v.antages  of  grammar-schools  and  private  schools  and  shall 
not  labour  uiitler  the  defects  of  either — we  see  no  cert«ain  ele- 
ments on  which  to  rest  our  ho{ics  of  a sound  education  being 
secured  to  the  youth  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this 
country.  The  old  grammar-schools  on  the  whole,  ]>ossess  a 
better  organization  than  anything  that  has  yet  been  attempted, 
and  tlioiigh  circumst.anccs  demand  changes  in  some  of  them, 
they  require  no  changes  whicli  sluall  essentially  alter  their  clia- 
racter.  In  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  these  are  specially  the 
schools  for  the  middle  classes,  and  it  is  their  interest  to  cherish 
and  supjKirt  them.  , 


EUROPE 


Europe  is  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  forming  tlie 
nnrth'Westerii  (urt  of  the  old  continent,  of  which  it  occupies  a 
little  more  than  two-seventeenths  ; Asia  contains  nearly  nine- 
seventeenths,  and  Africa  somewhat  more  than  six.  The  surface 
of  Europe  is  calculated  to  contain  about  3,900,000  square 
miles,  if  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  river  Ural  are  considered 
as  forming  the  boundary-line  between  it  and  Asia. 

The  name  “ Europe’*  first  occurs  in  a poem  attributed  to 
Homer.  (‘Hymn  to  Apollo,*  251,  291.)  Herodotus (iv.  45) 
says  he  does  not  know  how  the  name  came  to  be  given  to 
our  continent,  except  it  be  from  Eurojw,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Tyrej  but  he  seems  hardly  satisfied  with  this  explan- 
ation, and  we  have  no  other  to  ofler.  If  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  America  were  lost  we  should  liave  a similar 
difficulty  in  conjecturing  how  the  New  World  obtained  its 
name. 

Europe  is  separated  from  America  by  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  Northern  Atlantic,  which  washes  its  western  and  northern 
shores,  and  from  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Tlie 
lH)undary-line  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia  is  oidy  in  part 
indicated  by  nature.  This  line  ru!is  through  the  Archipelago, 
the  straits  of  tlie  Dardanelles,  the  sea  of  Marmara,  and  the 
straits  of  Constantinople,  to  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  traversed 
by  it.  So  far  all  geograjihers  agree,  but  they  do  not  agree  as 
to  the  remaining  part  of  the  boundary-line.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury this  line  was  drawn  through  the  straits  of  \ enikale  and 
the  sea  of  Azof,  and  then  along  the  river  Don  as  far  os  the 
point  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  river  Volga,  and 
afterwards  along  this  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kama.  It 
then  followed  the  Kama  to  its  sources  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  was  continued  along  the  crest  of  this  range  to  tlie  source 
of  the  Kara,  and  thence  along  that  river  to  the  gulf  of  Kara. 

This  boundary-line  is  now  abandoned  as  being  too  vague, 
and  another  is  substituted  for  it.  This  new  line  traverses  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus,  south 
of  Anapa ; it  then  runs  along  the  watershed  of  this  range 
east-south-east  to  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  reaches  the 
Caspian  Sea  at  Soomgait,  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Absheran. 
Thence  it  runs  through  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  it  leaves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ural,  whose  course  it  follows  up  to  its 
sources  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  The  Ural  Mountains  and  the 
river  Kara  constitute  the  remainder  of  this  boundary-line. 

The  most  northern  point  of  the  European  continent  is  Caj>e 
Nord  Kyn,  in  71®  6'  N.  lat.  j North  Cape,  in  71®  10',  is  on 
an  island  called  Mageroe.  The  most  southern  points  are 
Punta  de  Tarifa  in  Spain  (36“  N.  lat.)  and  Cape  Matapan 
(36°  17')  in  Greece.  Tlie  most  western  points  are  Cape  St. 
Vincent  (9®  W.  long.),  Cape  Roca  (9”  28'),  and  Cape  Fiiiis- 
terre  fO®  27').  The  most  eastern  point  is  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  west  of  Ekatarinburg  (60°  20'  E.  long.).  But 
some  of  the  islands  extend  farther  south  and  west  than  the 
continent.  The  most  southern  i>oint  of  the  island  of  Caiidia  is 
in  31°  55'  N.  lat.  Tlie  Blasquet  Islands  on  the  west  of  Ireland 
lie  in  10®  35'  W.  long.  Cape  Fiigelberg  in  Iceland  is  near 
25®  W.  long.,  and  the  most  western  of  the  Azores,  Corvo  and 
Flores,  in  31°  W.  long.  The  mostnortliern  extremity  of  Nowaya 
Szemlia  (Nova  Zembla)  is  about  77®  N.  lat.  A straight  line 
drawn  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kara, 
on  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  nortli-eastern  extremity  of  Europe, 
does  not  much  exceed  .3000  miles;  and  another,  drawn  from 
Cape  Matapan  to  Cape  Nord  Kyn,  is  2400  miles  long. 

I.  Proyrtsa  of  DUcovenj, — I’he  earliest  notices  of  the  history 
of  Europe  are  in  tlie  writings  of  the  Greeks,  who  inliabited 
the  Bouth-casteru  corner  of  our  continent.  From  this  country 


the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe  extended  by  degrees  to 
the  west  and  north.  Homer,  who  probably  lived  about  1000 
years  before  the  Christian  aira,  was  acquainted  with  the 
countries  round  the  ^Egcan  Sea  or  Archipelago.  He  had  also 
a pretty  accurate  general  notion  respecting  those  which  lie  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea;  but  what  he  says  about  the 
countries  west  of  Greece,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  is  a mixture  of  fable  and  trutli,  in  whicli  the  fabulous 
part  prevails.  It  would  seem  that  in  his  age  these  seas  were 
not  yet  visited  by  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  obtained  his 
knowledge  from  tlie  Phceniciaiis,  who  had  probably  for  some 
time  sailed  to  these  countries,  but  who,  according  to  the  com- 
mon policy  of  trading  nations,  spread  abroad  false  accounts  of 
these  unknown  regions,  in  order  to  deter  other  nations  from 
following  their  track,  and  participating  in  tlie  advantages  of 
this  distant  commerce.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  PhoDiii- 
cians  long  excluded  the  Greeks  from  tlie  navigation  of  tlie 
Mediterranean ; for  when  the  Greeks  began  to  form  settle- 
ments beyond  their  native  country,  they  first  occupied  the 
shores  of  the  ^Egean,  and  afterwards  those  of  the  Black  Sea. 
As  the  European  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  are  not  well  adapted 
for  agriculture,  except  a comparatively  small  tract  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Crimea,  their  early  settlements  were  mostly  made 
on  the  Asiatic  shores,  and  consequently  little  addition  was 
made  by  these  colonies  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
Europe.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  was  checked 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  sixth  century  before  Christ,  apparently 
by  their  country  being  subjugated  by  the  Persians.  About 
this  time  also  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  form  settlements  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy  and  on  the  Island  of  Sicily,  and  to  na- 
vigate the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  its  full  extent.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (450  before  Christ),  nut 
only  the  countries  on  each  side  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were  pretty  well  known  to  the 
Greeks,  but  that,  foUowing  the  track  of  the  PhcEiiicians,  tliey 
ventured  to  pass  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  to  sail  as  far  as 
the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  by  which  name  the  south- 
western part  of  England  must  be  understood.  It  is  even  re- 
ported that  some  of  their  navigators  sailed  through  the  English 
Channel  and  entered  the  North  Sea,  and  perhaps  even  the 
Baltic.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Herodotus  pro- 
fesses himself  totally  unacquainted  with  the  islands  called 
Cassiterides  (iii.  115);  and  Strabo  (104,  &c.)  expresses  a 
very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  alleged  nortliern  voyages  of 
Pylheas. 

Thus  a considerable  part  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  was  disco- 
vered, whilst  tlie  interior  remained  almost  unknown.  hen 
the  Romans  began  their  conquests,  this  deficiency  was  partly 
filled  up.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  followed  by  that  of 
Spain  and  the  soutliern  parts  of  France,  and  not  long  after- 
wards Sicily,  Greece,  and  Macedonia  were  added.  Caesar 
conquered  Gallia  and  the  countries  west  of  the  river  Rhine, 
together  with  the  districts  lying  between  the  diflerent  arms  by 
which  that  river  enters  the  sea.  His  two  expeditions  into 
Britain  made  known  also  in  some  measure  the  nature  of  our 
island  and  its  inbuhitaiits.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  200  years,  the  interior  of  all  those  countries  was 
discovered  whose  shores  alone  had  been  previously  known.  In 
the  mean  time  nothing  was  added  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
coasts,  the  Greeks  having  lost  their  spirit  of  discovery  by  sea 
with  their  liberty,  and  the  Romans  not  being  much  inclined  to 
naval  enterprise. 

After  the  establishment  of  imperial  power  at  Rome,  the 
conquests  of  the  Romans  went  on  at  a much  slower  rate,  and 
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the  bouudarlea  of  the  empire  soon  became  statioiiary.  This 
circumstance  must  be  chielly  ntiribuled  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
countries  which  were  contiguous  to  liie  boundaries.  The  re- 
gions north  of  the  Diumbe  are  mostly  plains,  ainl  at  that  lime 
were  only  inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  could  not  be 
subjectetl  to  a tegular  government.  Such  at  least  are  the 
countries  extending  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  Black  Sea ; and  therefore  the  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan 
was  of  short  continuance  and  speedily  abandoned.  The  coun- 
tries between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube  were  'soon  added  to 
the  empire  j but,  as  the  nations  who  inhabited  the  tracts  north 
of  that  river  had  not  yet  given  up  a wandering  life,  they  were 
enabled  to  elude  the  Roman  yoke.  The  most  important  addi- 
tion to  .tlie  empire  and  to  geographical  knowledge  was  the 
conquest  of  England  during  the  first  century  after  Christ,  to 
which,  in  the  following  century,  the  south  of  Scotland  was 
added. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  added  afterwards.  The  Geo- 
graphy of  Ptolemy  contains  a considerable  number  of  names 
of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  those  countries,  which  were  not 
subjected  to  the  Romans.  Probably  they  were  obtained  from 
natives,  and  from  Roman  tiaders  who  had  ventured  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  But  these  brief 
notices  are  very  vague,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  what  places  and  positions  are  indicated. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern  bar- 
barians destroyed  a large  part  of  the  geographical  knowledge 
previously  obtained,  except  perhaps  as  to  that  portion  of  Ger- 
many which  was  subject  to  the  Franks,  which  by  degrees  be- 
came better  known  than  it  was  before.  But  two  sets  of  men 
soon  made  their  appearance  who  contiibuted  largely  to  extend 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe — missionaries  and  pi- 
rates. The  Christian  religion  had  been  introduced  into  all  the 
countries  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  The  barbarians  who 
subverted  the  empire  soon  became  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  some  of  them  ventured  among  other  barbarous  na- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  also.  Tliey  visited 
the  nations  that  inhabited  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  but 
here  their  progress  was  at  first  slow;  they  did  not  cross  the 
river  Oder,  or  at  least  tliey  did  not  venture  far  beyond  it,  and 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Eurojie  was  con- 
sequently not  much  increased.  The  progress  of  those  mission- 
aries was  more  important  who  penetrated  from  Constantinople 
into  the  interior  of  Russia,  where  they  succeeded  in  converting 
to  the  Greek  'church  the  difi'erent  tribes  into  which  the  Rus- 
sians were  then  divided.  This  was  effected  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. In  the  tenth  the  western  missionaries  got  into  Poland, 
and  its  inhabitants  by  degrees  became  converts.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Prussians  and  Lithuanians 
had  not  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
missionaries  were  for  a long  time  abortive.  Christianity  was 
however  introduced  among  the  Prussians  during  the  ihirteenlli 
century  by  force  of  arms,  the  knights  of  St.  John  having  con- 
quered the  country.  The  Lithuanians  were  the  last  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  which  was  effected  by  a stroke  of  policy  : 
their  sovereign  acquired  the  crown  of  Poland  by  embracing 
the  new  faith. 

To  the  pirates  we  are  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with 
tlie  iiorlheni  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Scandinavian  pe- 
ninsula; but  this  wiis  not  owing  to  pirates  who  went  to,  but  to 
pirates  wliu  came  from,  these  countries.  The  Northmen  or 
Normans,  who  inlmbitcd  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  first 
laid  waste  and  then  settled  in  port  of  France,  and  afier- 
wards  conquered  England.  In  their  new  settlements  they 
maintained  a communicalion  with  their  native  countries, 
which  thus  gradually  became  known  wherever  the  Normans 
had  settled. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  part  of  liurope  bos  been  dis- 
covered or  explored  by  travellers  wlio  wont  for  that  sole  pur- 
iKJse.  We  must  however  make  an  honourable  exception  in 
favour  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  «!ut  two  noblemen  to  explore 
tlie  countries  around  tlie  Baltic  Sea : and  in  the  account  of  one 


of  them,  Other,  or  Oiler,  we  find  the  first  accurate  notions  re- 
specting these  regions,  es|>«cially  IVussia,  more  llian  300  years 
liefore  Uie  Prubsians  were  converted  to  Christianity. 

JI.  Surv€!j$  of  lutrope. — In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
trigonometrical  surveys  were  first  made  with  the  view  of  con- 
structing accurate  mu{».  The  first  of  these  surveys  was  made 
in  France  under  Cassini.  Since  that  time  other  European 
governments  have  caused  some  parts  at  least  of  their  lespective 
territories  to  lie  surv'eyed,  especially  Prussia  and  Austria. 
England  followed  in  the  same  stejis  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  to  this  great  national  uiMiertdking  we 
owe  the  publication  of  the  Ordnance  Majiit  The  souUiern 
parts  of  Sweden  and  Norw*ay  have  likewise  been  surveyed. 
Thus  w’C  are  now  in  possession  of  very  exact  maiis  of  nearly 
one-half  of  Europe.  The  maps  of  the  oilier  countries  of  Europe 
rest  on  tlie  partial  surveys  of  particular  districts,  and  on  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  astronomical  obsen  ations ; by  means 
of  which  those  parts  which  have  not  been  surveyed  can  stUl  be 
laid  down  within  certain  limits  of  accuracy.  Thougli  maps  of 
this  latter  kind  cannot  altogether  be  relied  on,  the  attention 
paid  by  all  governments  to  their  gradual  improvement  has 
been  sufficient  to  correct  very  gross  errors,  and  thus  these  maps 
have  by  successive  and  jiartial  improvements  attained  a certain 
degree  of  correctness. 

The  great  increase  in  commerce  and  navigation  in  modem 
times  has  convinced  the  respective  governments  of  Europe  of 
the  necessity  of  a minute  and  accurate  survey  of  their  coasts. 
But  all  tlie  coasts  of  Europe  liave  not  been  surveyed,  though 
more  than  half  of  them  have  been  accurately  laid  down.  Tlie 
greatest  part  of  the  coast  of  Iceland  lias  been  sun  eyed  by  the 
Danish  government,  and  this  sun  ey  is  still  going  on.  The 
whole  western  coast  of  Norway,  and  east  of  Caj>e  Lindesnaes, 
as  far  as  the  harbour  of  Christiausaud,  was  sun’eyed  by  the 
Danes  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  but  this  sun  ey  is  not  considered 
accurate.  The  Baltic,  including  the  Cattegat,  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  governments  to  which  the  coasts  belong,  but  not 
minutely,  nor  is  the  survey  considered  accurate.  The  coast 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe  and  the  Dollart  was  sur- 
veyed by  the  French,  and  continued  to  the  Schelde  by  the 
Dutch.  The  coast  between  the  Schelde  and  Gravelines  was 
surveyed  by  the  French. 

Our  government  has  shown  great  activity  in  surveying  the 
British  coasts.  A minute  and  accurate  survey  has  been  made 
of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain  soiiUi  of  the  JIurray 
Frith,  and  of  the  whole  southern  coast,  except  the  tract  between 
Sidmouth  and  Plymouth.  The  western  coast,  including  the 
Bristol  Channel,  has  been  surveyed  os  far  os  Bardsey  Island, 
and  again  between  Holyhead  and  Liverpool.  Farther  nortli 
only  the  Solway  Frith  is  jmrtly  suneyed.  The  coast  of  Ire- 
land has  been  surveyed  between  Dublin  Bay  and  Donegal  Bay 
inclusive,  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  island.  The  Orkneys, 
the  Shetland  and  Scilly  Islands,  as  well  as  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
and  Alderney,  have  been  surveyed  completely. 

The  coast  of  France  has  been  sun  eyeil  by  the  French  govern- 
ment  from  the  Strait  of  Dover  to  Bayonne,  except  a part  of  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  from  about  Belle  Isle  to  tl»e  Isle  of 
Re.  Most  of  the  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Spain  have  been 
minutely  surveyed  by  the  Sjianish  govcniment. 

Most  of  the  islands  in  the  Meditcrriinean  have  been  sur\  ey«l ; 
Corsica  and  Elba  by  the  French,  Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  the 
English.  The  survey  of  the  .Adriatic  has  Iwcii  completeil  by 
(he  Austrians  and  English  co-operating.  From  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Archijxflago  llie  coast  has  iHen  surveyetl  by  the  Knglisb, 
and  they  have  also  carried  on  a suircy  through  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Archipelago. 

III.  Physical  Gcograplty, — Nearly  two-thirds  of  tlie  surface 
of  Europe  consist  of  jui  immense  plain ; the  remainder  is  partly 
mountainous,  and  jiartly  hilly.  The  plain  occupies  the  cast 
jMirtof  the  continent ; and  the  hilly  and  mountainous  countries 
extend  along  its  western  and  southern  shores.  On  the  eastern 
boundary  the  jdnin  extends  across  the  whole  continent  from 
south  to  north,  from  the  mouiituin-raiigc  of  the  Caucasus  and 
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the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In 
width  it  extends  in  this  j)art  of  the  continent  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  26°  E,  loi»g.  To  tlie  west  of  this  meridian  it 
terminates  on  tlie  north  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the 
mountain-region  of  Scandinavia;  on  the  south  it  continues 
along  tlie  southern  shores  of  tlie  Baltic,  and  extends  even  farther 
west  to  the  shores  of  Holland  opposite  the  British  Islands.  If 
small  eminences  are  not  taken  into  account,  it  may  even  be 
said  to  continue  in  a south-west  direction  through  Belgium  and 
the  northern  parts  of  France  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  wliere  it 
terminates  between  Paris  and  (he  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
portion  of  the  plain,  west  of  the  meridian  of  26°,  is  narrowed 
on  the  south  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  other  ranges 
which  are  connected  witli  them.  Towards  the  eastern  part  it 
extends  over  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  but  in  its  progress  towards 
the  west  it  becomes  gradually  narrower,  partly  owing  to  the 
mountains  advancing  farther  north,  and  jiartly  also  owing  to 
the  seas  which  form  its  northern  border  running  farther  to  the 
south.  Here  its  mean  breadth  does  not  exceed  three  degrees  of 
latitude,  except  wliere  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  joins  it.  Along 
the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  it  is  still  narrower. 

By  this  narrow  portion  of  the  Great  European  Plain  and  the 
Baltic  (which  may  be  considered  as  its  lowest  part,  being  co- 
vered with  water)  the  mountaiii'-regions  which  constitute  the 
western  portion  of  the  continent  are  divided  into  two  separate 
systems.  To  the  nortli  lies  the  system  of  the  Scandinavian 
Mountains,  and  to  tlie  south  what  we  shall  here  call  the  South 
European  Mountain  System. 

The  Great  Plain  occupies  about  2,500,000  square  miles,  the 
South  European  Mountain  Region  1,100,000,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian Mountain  System  about  300,000  square  miles. 

Scandinavian  Mountain  System. — This  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  or  Sweden  and  Norway. 
A line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Torneo,  at  the  most 
northern  angle  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  the  Waranger  Fiord, 
a bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  would  separate  it  from  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Great  Plain.  A huge  mountain-mass 
occupies  the  west  part  of  this  peninsula.  It  rises  on  the  very 
shores  of  the  sea  to  a height  of  some  hundred  feet,  and  attains, 
at  a short  distance  from  it,  an  elevation  of  3000  or  4000  feet, 
and  frequently  more.  South  of  63°  N.  lat.  it  has  not  the  form 
of  a mountain-range,  but  of  a mountain-plain,  its  surface  fre- 
quently presenting  a perfect  level,  and  in  some  places  swelling 
into  bills.  This  elevated  plain  is  from  100  to  150  miles  across, 
and  as  it  attains  in  many  parts  the  line  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion, which  in  this  latitude  is  about  4200  feet  above  the  sea,  a 
great  portion  of  it  is  always  covered  with  snow ; while  other 
districts,  where  the  snow  melts  during  several  weeks  in  every 
year,  aflbrd  pasture-ground.  On  the  plain  there  rise  a small 
number  of  summits,  among  which  the  Skagstolstind  attains 
8400  and  the  Sneehiltten  8200  feet.  Tlie  western  side  of  this 
plain  is  indented  by  deep  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  penetrate 
from  30  to  60  miles,  and  even  more,  inland;  the  eastern  side 
is  furrowed  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  of  nearly  the  same 
length. 

North  of  63°  N.  lat.  the  masses  of  rocks  take  the  form  of 
a high  ridge,  the  summits  of  which  however  rarely  extend  more 
than  a few  miles,  and  frequently  present  a sharp-edged  crest. 
Their  ascent  on  the  side  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  rapid 
and  frerpiently  precipitous,  a character  which  increases  as  we 
advance  farther  north,  because  tlie  highest  part  of  the  range 
gradually  approaches  the  ocean  till  it  constitutes  i(s  very  shores. 
The  highest  summit  is  the  Sulitelma,  which  rises  to  more  than 
6000  feet;  but  many  other  parts  exceed  the  snow-line,  which 
varies  between  2000  and  3000  feet,  and  towards  the  north  sinks 
much  lower. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  this  range,  and  at  the  base  of  it, 
is  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  descends  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  long  slopes,  interrupted  by  small  level 
plains,  and  intersected  here  and  there  by  ridges  of  hills,  running 
in  tlie  direction  of  the  slopes,  and  approaching  in  some  paits 
to  the  shores  of  the  gulf. 


Mount  Styltfiellen  is  on  the  northernmost  extremity  of  the 
mountain-plain,  where  it  begins  to  contract  to  tlie  dimensions 
of  a range.  It^stands  near  63°  N.  lat.,  and  attains  the  height 
of  6486  feet  above  the  sea.  From  it,  as  from  a common  centre, 
branch  oft*  several  ridges  to  the  east,  south-east,  south,  and 
south-west;  and  though  they  soon  sink  down  to  hills,  they  con 
tinue  through  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  the  mean 
elevation  of  which  is  from  300  to  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
above  which  the  hills  rise  a few  hundred  feet.  The  Scandi- 
navian ridges  enclose  the  great  lakes  of  MJllarn,  Wenern,  and 
Wettern.  To  the  south  of  the  last  lake  tliese  ridges  unite,  and 
form  the  table-land  of  SmUland,  whose  surface  is  on  an  average 
about  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  which  constitutes  the  most 
southern  extremity  of  the  Scandinavian  system.  It  descends 
with  a gentle  slope  towards  the  east,  but  very  rapidly  to  the 
south  and  west.  The  peninsula  of  Scania,  which  joins  it  on 
the  south,  is  low  and  flat. 

The  Fiiroe  Islands,  which  are  between  Norway,  Cape  Wrath 
in  Scotland,  and  Iceland,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  these 
three  countries,  resemble  in  their  conformation  the  rocky  plain 
of  South  Scandinavia,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  more 
than  1000  feet,  and  presenting  on  their  summits,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  generally  a level 
surface.  This  seems  also  to  be  the  case  with  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Iceland,  which  is  called  the  Klofa  Ybkul,  where  a surface 
of  more  than  8000  square  miles  lias  never  been  explored,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  thick  layer  of  snow  which  has  accumulated 
on  a mountain-plain  which  rises  above  the  snow-line  (3000 
feet).  The  western  and  northern  districts  of  Iceland,  which 
in  general  rise  only  to  a moderate  elevation,  though  some 
isolated  ridges  and  summits  attain  the  snow-line,  seem  to  he 
the  product  of  that  active  volcanic  ageticy  which  lias  frequently 
laid  waste  this  portion  of  the  island. 

Though  the  Scandinavian  Mountains  are  not  visibly  con- 
nected with  the  Suutli  European  Mountain  system,  we  may 
perhaps  be  excused  in  considering  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
as  forming  such  a link.  The  most  northern  part  of  Scotland 
lies  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian mountain-plain,  and  bears  a considerable  resemblance 
to  it  in  configuration,  consisting  of  one  enormous  mass  of  high 
rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  exhibit  on  their 
surface  extensive  plains,  sometimes  flat  and  sometimes  diversi- 
fied with  eminences.  These  plains  however  are  not  covered 
with  snow,  as  they  do  not  rise  above  2000  feet,  and  sometimes 
attain  only  1000  feet,  or  a little  more,  an  elevation  which  falls 
considerably  short  of  tlie  snow-line.  This  description  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Central  Gram- 
pians (57°  N.  lat.),  with  the  exception  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  counties  of  Caithness  and  Aberdeen.  Even  to  the  south  of 
67°  N.  lat.  we  meet  .with  an  elevated  plain,  about  1000  feet 
above  the  sea,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Moor  of  Rannoch, 
extends  more  than  thirty  miles  in  every  direction  between  Ben 
Cruaeban  and  the  southeni  chain  of  the  Grampians.  But 
farther  south  the  Scandinavian  character  of  the  country  is  lost, 
and  the  surface  presents  the  broken  cliaracter  of  ridges,  valleys, 
and  plains,  by  which  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  South 
European  mountain  system  is  distinguished.  Tliis  cljitfacter 
of  the  country  softens  gradually  as  we  proceed  faiths/  ^utli. 
Between  57°  and  54°  N.  lat,  the  plains  are  geti^-ally  of  Amall 
extent,  and  a great  number  of  summits  rise  to  1000,  2000, 
and  sometimes  even  to  3000  feel  and  upwards  above  the  sea. 
South  of  5 1"  N.  lat.  however  these  lofty  elevations,  and  the 
comparatively  narrow  valleys  wliicli  accompany  them,  occur 
only  along  the  western  coast  of  Great  Britain,  in  Wales,  and 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Eas\  of  the  .Severn  the 
hills  do  not  generally  rise  so  high  os  1000  feet,  nor  are  their 
slopes  abrupt;  the  whole  surface  consists  of  gentle  swellings 
and  slopes,  with  wide  levels  between  them.  Towards  the 
North  Sea  it  sinks  down  entirely,  and  forms  (with  few  inter- 
ruptions not  worth  mention  in  this  general  survey)  a great 
plain,  which  occupies  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  Norlblk,  Suftblk,  and  Essex.  As  these  flats  lie 
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opposite  to  the  western  extremity  ofllie  Great  European  Plain, 
one  mi^ht  imagine  tim!  they  are  a continuation  of  tliat  plain, 
ami  that  in  the  ishiml  of  Cireat  llritain  the  tlirae  great  systems 
which  occupy  Euroiw  have  tlieir  representatives.  Soutli  of  tiie 
Thames  tl>c  country  resumes  its  undulating  surface,  and  ap- 
proaches in  its  form  to  those  districts  of  France  which  extend 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Channel. 

South  European  AJountain  Si/slem. — This  system,  wliich  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  of  South  Europe,  from  Cape  La  Koca  in 
Portugal  to  the  Straits  of  Constantinople,  presents  a surface 
more  diversified  in  its  form  than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe 
of  equal  extent,  China  perhaps  excepted. 

To  give  greater  perspicuity  to  our  description,  we  shall  fol- 
low the  natural  division  made  by  a valley  which  traverses  the 
whole  of  this  mountain-system  from  north  to  south,  between 
4”  and  8°  E.  long.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  flows 
the  Rhine  from  Easel  northwards,  in  the  southern  the  Rhone 
from  Lyon  southwards.  The  middle  portion  of  the  valley  is 
occupied  by  the  vale  through  which  the  Saone,  a tributary  of 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Douhs,  a branch  of  the  Saone,  have  their 
course.  The  most  northern  bend  of  the  Douhs  lies  nfearly 
under  the  same  parallel  as  Basel,  and  less  than  thirty  miles 
from  it.  In  this  part  there  occurs  a great  depression  in  the 
mountains  which  divide  the  Rhine  from  the  Douhs,  and  the 
French  government  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  by  carrying 
through  this  depression  a canal,  which  is  called  the  Rhone  and 
Rhine  canal,  and  which  unites  the  Douhs  to  the  111,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Rhine.  The  highest  part  of  this  canal  is  nearly 
1760  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  the  region  which  lies  west  of  this  long  transverse  valley 
nature  has  efiected  another  natural  division,  by  forming  across 
the  continent  a wide  plain,  skirting  the  northern  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Wedi- 
tevranean.  The  western  part  of  this  plain  is  low  and  flat,  and 
drained  by  the  river  Garonne;  the  eastern  is  traversed  by  low  hills, 
hut  does  not  rise  much  higher  than  the  western  part.  Tlie  canal 
of  Languedoc,  which  is  made  through  this  portion  of  the  plain, 
and  unites  the  Garonne  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  attains  at 
its  highest  level  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet  above  the  sea. 

South  of  this  plain  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Pyrenees  rises 
with  a rapid  ascent,  and  runs  across  the  whole  continent  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  tlie  Mediterranean.  In  its  central  parts 
it  attains  a mean  elevation  of  about  6000  or  7000  feet,  but  a 
much  less  height  towards  its  two  extremities.  Tlic  liighest 
summits  are  upwards  of  11,000  feet  high,  as  the  Mont  Perdu 
(11,282),  the  Maladeta  (11,500),  and  there  are  many  more 
which  exceed  10,000  feet.  The  southern  declivity  runs  out  in 
long  mountainous  slopes,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  hanks  of  tlie  river  Ebro.  Not  far  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  another  chain  branches  oil’, 
which  may  be  considered  as  its  continuation,  since  it  runs 
directly  to  the  west.  As  far  as  6°  W.  long,  it  is  a single  chain, 
with  short  offsets,  hut  west  of  that  meridian  it  (lividos  into 
several  ranges,  which  traverse  the  north-western  part  of  Spain 
ill  diflereiit  directions,  and  terminate  respectively  at  the  capes 
of  Ortegal,  Fiinsterre,  and  Silleiro.  This  chain,  which  may 
he  called  the  Cantahriun  range,  rises  in  its  eastern  parts  to 
about  4000  or  5000  feet,  hut  west  of  5“  W.  long,  it  attains  a 
height  of  5000  or  6000  feet. 

South  of  these  ranges  extends  the  table-land  of  Spain,  the 
highest  parts  of  which  occur  between  1°  and  4°  W.  long., 
whore  they  are  from  2000  to  2500  feet  above  the  Icvc'l  of  the 
sea.  The  country  east  of  this  line  descends  rapidly,  but  in 
high  chains  of  hills,  which  contain  some  mountain  summits, 
to  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  highest  jiart  of  the  table-land 
also,  a few  high  mountains  occur,  as  the  Sierra  Urhion,  which 
rises  to  7272,  and  the  Sierra  Molina,  to  1500  feet,  but  they  do 
not  form  continuous  chains.  Tlie  country  west  of  them  is  a 
jilain,  which  presents  a large  extent  of  level  ground,  in  some 
jilaces  a hilly  surface,  and  in  others  riilges  about  1000  feet 
above  their  base.  Such  are  the  ridges  which  divide  the  basin 
of  the  river  Tajo  from  tliat  of  the  Guadiana.  But  between 


the  Tajo  and  tlie  Diiero  the  dividing  ridge  rises  to  5000 
or  OIMJO  feet,  and  attains  in  tlie  Sierra  de  Gredus  even  tlie 
elevation  of  10,518  fi.-et.  In  its  coutimialioii  touards  the 
Atlantic  is  the  Serra  d’Kslrella,  7524  feet  high;  and  even  tlie 
Serra  do  Junto,  not  far  from  its  terminaliuii  at  Caho  da  Roca, 
is  2319  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Sierra  Morena,  which  divides  the  basins  of  the  riven 
Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir,  forms  the  soutlieni  l<mndary  of 
the  table-land.  It  docs  not  however  rise  much  ^xive  it,  the 
mean  elevation  of  this  range  varying  between  3000  and  4000 
feet.  South  of  the  .Sierra  Morena  tlie  country  sinks  consider- 
ably to  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which,  in  its  upper 
part,  is  only  about  1000  feet  a)>ove  the  sea,  and  in  its  lower 
course  traverses  an  extensive  level  plain,  which,  near  tJie  sea, 
is  covered  with  swamps. 

This  valley  is  divided  from  tlie  Mediterranean  by  a long 
chain  of  mountains  running  east  and  west,  a considerable  |iart 
of  which  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  has  tlierefore  re- 
ceived ihc  appropriate  name  of  Sierra  Nevada.  The  highest 
summits  occur  between  3®  and  4®  \V.  long.,  and  are  the  Cerro 
de  Mulhacen  (11,660  feet  high),  Cerro  de  Machos  (11,096), 
Cerro  de  Veleta  (11,387),  Cerro  de  Caldera  (10,793),  and 
Cerro  de  Fajoz  Altos  (10,778),  Many  other  summits  exceed 
the  snow-line,  which,  in  this  latitude,  is  about  9000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  country  between  the  plain  of  the  Garonne  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  presents  a diflTerent  character.  It 
contains  also  an  elevated  region,  rising  to  between  2000  and 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  (he  sea.  But  this  region  is  of 
comparatively  small  extent,  being  included  between  41°  and 
46*  N.  lat.,  and  between  1®  and  4®  E.  long.  On  its  surface 
rise  three  chains  of  mountains,  which  enclose  the  valleys  of  the 
Allier  and  of  the  Upper  Loire.  Ulie  most  western  part  is  called 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  middle  tbemountaius  of  Forex, 
and  the  eastern  range  the  Cevennes.  I'he  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne, which  exhibit  unequivocal  signs  of  volcanic  origin,  rise 
in  Mount  Cantal  to  6090  feet,  in  Mont  d*Or  to  6200,  and  in 
Puy  de  Dome  to  4840  feet.  The  country  west  of  them  con- 
tinues high  and  hilly,  but  gradually  declines  in  elevation  as 
far  as  the  source  of  the  Charente,  from  which  jxiiiit  to  the  sea 
it  extends  in  a low  and  level  plain.  The  mountains  of  Forex 
rise  in  the  Pierre  Haute  to  6200,  and  in  the  Mount  Magtialeue 
to  4S00  feet.  The  two  chains  terminate  about  46^®  N.  lat., 
near  the  town  of  Moulins,  on  the  Allier:  the  country  extend- 
ing to  the  north  and  north-west  of  them  lias  an  undulating  sur- 
face, resembling  that  of  tlie  siuitlieni  counties  of  England  : it 
varies  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
does  not  exhibit  ranges  of  hills,  except  in  the  south  of  Nor- 
mandie and  in  Bretagne,  where  (he  hills  rise  from  1000  to 
1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Cevennes,  which  sciiarate  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tx>ire 
from  that  of  the  Rhone,  rise  in  Mount  Mezin  to  5S20  feet,  in 
Mount  Pilate  to  3516  feet,  and  in  Mount  Tarare  to  4756  feet. 
South  of  47®  N.  lat,  they  sink  down  to  the  level  country,  and 
through  the  depression  thus  formed  runs  the  Canal  du  Centre. 
North  of  this  canal  the  chain  rises  again,  but  to  a less  elevation, 
and  is  here  called  the  Cote  d*Or,  which,  between  47®  and  48® 
N.  lat.,  terminates  in  a hilly  plain,  calletl  tlie  Plateau  de 
Langres.  On  (his  plain,  which  may  be  about  1000  feet  above 
the  sea,  several  of  the  rivers  of  France  take  their  rise,  and 
among  others  the  Seine.  From  the  north-easteni  )«irt  of  this 
plain  issues  a chain  of  low  hills,  called  Monts  Faiicilles.  which, 
at  18®  N.  lat.,  extend  castwonl  till  they  meet  the  higher  range 
of  the  Vosges  mountains,  which  rise  in  the  Ballon  dc  Sulx  to 
1560  feet.  The  chain  of  the  Vosges  nms  jiarallel  to  the  Rhine, 
and  terminates  at  a short  distance  from  the  tomi  of  Mayence, 
in  (he  Mont  Tonnerre,  or  Donnerslierg,  2656  feet  high.  West 
of  this  chain,  as  far  as  the  Cote  d'Argonne  (a  range  of  high 
hills  which  issues  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Monts 
Faucilles,  and  sejiarales  the  valley  of  (he  Maas  or  Meuse  from 
the  sources  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Seine),  extends  a 
rugged  country,  intersected  by  valleys  and  chains  of  hills, 
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running?  in  a northern  direction,  and  terminating  in  the  Ar- 
dennes ajid  the  Kifel,  which  are  hilly  and  rugged  plains,  about 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  occupying  the  space  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  tlie  Rhine  as  far  north  as  50^®  N.  lat. 
^^'est  of  the  C6te  d’Argonne  extend  the  dry  clialk-plains  of 
Champagne,  which  gradually  subside  in  the  level  country 
which  occupies  the  north  of  France  (the  departments  of  Seine 
and  Marne,  Aisne,  Oise,  Seine  Jnferieure,  Somme,  Artois,  and 
Nord),  and  joins  that  of  Relgiiim.  On  this  plain  only  a few 
hills,  and  those  of  very  moderate  elevation,  occur  at  consider- 
able intervals. 

AVe  pass  now  to  that  portion  of  the  south  European  moun- 
tain system  which  lies  to  the  cast  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone 
and  of  the  Rhine.  Here  we  find  the  mountain  system  of  the 
Alps,  which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  as  far  east  as 
18®  E.  long.,  and  cover  an  immense  tract  of  country.  The 
Alps  may  he  divided  into  the  Higher  and  Lower  Alps.  The 
Higher  Alps  extend  to  about  13®  E.  long.,  ami  the  Lower  be- 
tween 13®  and  18®. 

The  Higher  Alps  have  the  form  of  a quadrant,  beginning  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  running  first  due  north, 
but  gradually  declining  to  the  east,  until  they  run  due  east,  in 
which  direction  about  one  half  of  their  course  continues. 
Their  mean  breadth  does  not  exceed  100  miles.  Many  hun- 
dred summits,  perhaps  not  less  than  a thousand,  rise  above  the 
snow-line,  which  here  is  found  at  somewhat  more  than  8000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Tlie  highest  summits  are  Mont  Plane 
(15,748  feet),  Mont  Rosa  (15,170),  and  Mmit  Cervin,  11,778 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  valleys  by  which  these  mountains  are 
intersected  are  narrow,  and  sink  down  to  2500  and  2000  feet, 
and  still  lower. 

The  Lower  Alps  do  not  rise  to  so  great  an  elevation,  few  of 
the  summits  attaining  the  snow-line;  the  highest  summit  is 
Mont  Terglou,  near  the  sources  of  the  Save,  which  is  9380  feet 
above  the  sea.  But  the  space  occupied  by  these  mountains 
widens  considerably  as  they  proceed  eastward;  between  15® 
ami  16°  E.  long,  they  are  upwards  of  200  miles  across,  and 
fill  up  the  whole  country  between  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the 
Danube.  They  form  also  several  chains  running  east  and 
west,  between  which  there  are  wide  longitudinal  valleys.  East 
of  16®  E.  long.,  where  they  approach  the  mountain  system  of 
the  Balkan,  they  narrow  to  about  80  miles,  and  continue  to 
run  along  the  Adriatic  Sea, 

The  Alps  descend  with  a rapid  slope  southward  to  the  plain 
of  l..ombardy,  which  extends  from  the  western  part  of  the 
Higher  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  Its  length  is  about  250  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  50.  Its  western  and  higher 
dbtricts  are  about  400  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  gradually 
subsides  as  it  advances  east,  till  it  terminates  in  a low  sandy 
shore.  It  is  mostly  a dead  flat,  of  great  fertility,  and  very 
well  cultivated. 

South  of  this  plain  extend  the  Apennines,  a mountain-range 
which,  at  its  western  extremity,  joins  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  Higher  Ali)S,  and  runs  in  one  chain  eastward  along  the 
plain  of  Lombardy,  from  which  it  rises  with  a steep  ascent. 
It  afterwards  turns  south  and  traverses,  in  difiereiit  chains,  the 
peninsula  of  Italy,  terminating  at  its  most  southern  extremity, 
the  Capo  dell’Armi,  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  with  the  Monte 
Aspro,  5300  feet.  1’he  highest  part  of  this  range  is  between 
43®  and  42®  N.  lat.,  where  the  Monte  Conio  or  Gran  Sasso 
d’ltalia  rises  to  9510,  and  the  Monte  Sibilla  to  7200  feet.  The 
valleys  which  are  included  between  its  several  ranges  are 
wide  and  fertile.  In  some  places  the  mountains  do  not  extend 
to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  but  leave  spacious  plains,  as  is  tlie  case 
along  the  Adriatic,  north  of  44°,  and  again  between  42®  and 
43®.  The  latter  plain,  called  the  Tavogliera  de  la  Puglia,  is 
without  trees,  and  of  very  iudiflerent  fertility.  Along  the 
Mediterranean  occurs  the  plain  of  Tijrra  di  Lavoro,  in  which 
the  town  of  Naples  and  Mount  Vesuvius  are  situated,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  spots  of  Europe  or  the  worKl. 

The  island  of  Sicily,  which  is  separated  from  Italy  by  the 
strait  of  Messina,  has  a hilly  surface.  Along  the  northern 


coast  there  runs  a chain  of  low  mountains,  which,  in  Mount 
Madonia,  rise  to  3788  feet.  Unconnected  with  this  chain  is 
the  volcano  of  Mount  jEtna,  which  attains  an  elevation  of 
10,800  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  the  bills,  with  which 
Sicily  is  studded,  and  sometimes  on  their  very  tops,  there  are 
plains  of  moderate  extent,  which  are  sometimes  nearly  1000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  consists  of  two  chains  of  mountains 
running  north  and  south,  and  an  elevated  valley  between  them. 
I'he  eastern  chain,  which  is  the  higher,  rises  in  Mount  Scliim- 
scliiu  to  6000,  and  in  the  Lyubarra  mountains  to  5768  feet. 
The  western  chain  probably  does  not  exceed  3000  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. Along  the  coast  there  are  some  low  swampy  tracts. 

The  island  of  Corsica  is  still  more  mountainous.  If  a few 
small  tracts  along  the  eastern  shores  are  excepted,  which  are 
covered  with  swamps,  it  is  everywhere  studded  with  high  hills 
and  ridges  of  mountains.  Some  of  the  summits  attain  a great 
height.  Monte  Rotondo  is  9060,  and  Monte  Paglia  Orba 
8691  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valleys  are  numerous  but  very 
narrow,  and  of  iudiflerent  fertility. 

Passing  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Alja  we  find  that  this 
great  mountain-system,  at  its  western  extremity,  is  hounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Rhone,  from  the  point  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  its  junction  with  the  river  Saone. 
Immediately  north  of  the  Rhone  there  rises  another  chain  of 
mountains,  diflerent  in  character  and  in  elevation,  called  the 
Jura.  This  chain  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a 
north-east  direction,  to  the  river  Rhine,  on  whose  banks  it  ter- 
minates between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aar  and  the  town  of 
Basel.  Its  length  may  be  about  160  miles,  and  its  width  less 
than  20  on  an  average.  It  consists  of  a number  of  parallel 
ridges,  rising  upwards  of  1000  feet  on  a base  which  is  nearly 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  of  the  summits  exceed  5000 
feet  in  absolute  elevation.  The  highest  are  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  range.  The  Pr6  des  Marmiers  attains  5640, 
Reculet  5619,  and  the  Dole  5500  feet. 

Along  the  south-east  side  of  the  Jura,  and  between  it  and 
tlie  Alps,  extends  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  beginning  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  terminating  on  those  of  the 
lake  of  Constance.  This  plain  is  between  1250  and  1350  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  each  extremity  some  hills  rise 
to  a considerable  height,  hut  the  central  districts  exhibit  only  a 
strongly  undulating  surface.  Its  length  may  be  about  180,  but 
the  width  does  not  exceed  20  miles. 

Opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Jura,  but  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  rises  the  Black  Forest,  a moun- 
tain-range, about  20  miles  across,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Rhine,  and  whose  western  sides  approach  the  river  sometimes 
within  three  or  four  miles.  It  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Neckar.  Its  leiigtli  may  be  between  130  and  140  miles. 
The  upper  part  of  this  range  extends  in  wide  plains  more  tliaii 
3000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  number  of  summits  which  rise 
above  these  plains  is  not  great.  The  Feldberg  attains  4912 
feet,  and  the  Kandel  4160  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Odeuwald, 
which  extends  between  the  Neckar  and  Mayn,  in  the  same 
direction,  may  be  considered  as  its  continuation,  but  it  does 
not  attain  an  equal  elevation,  its  highest  summit,  the  Katzen- 
buckel,  rising  only  to  2000  feet. 

Between  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Odenwald  on  the  east,  and 
the  Vosges  mountains  on  the  west,  lies  tlie  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
which  is  about  20  miles  in  width,  but  the  length  from  Basel  to 
Mayence  is  not  less  than  200  miles.  At  its  upper  extremity  it 
is  800  feet,  but  at  its  lower  liardly  more  than  400  feet  above  the* 
sea.  'Fliis  valley  presents  a level  surface  of  great  fertility. 

The  Rhine,  below  the  great  cataract  of  Schafhausen,  is  not 
more  than  1 000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; but  the  Danube, 
at  Donaueschingen,  nearly  under  the  same  meridian,  is  2200 
feet  above  it;  yet  between  both  rivers  no  mountain-range 
occurs.  With  only  a hilly  surface,  and  in  an  extent  of  hardly 
15  miles,  the  country  rises  more  than  1200  feet.  This  hilly 
country  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  ele- 
vated plain  of  Bavaria,  which  extends  frorn  the  foot  of  the 
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Alps  (alwiit  47i°  N.  lat.),  belwocn  tlift  Black  Forest  and 
Odenwald  on  llie  west  ami  (he  JJolimerwald  (forest  of  llohe- 
mia)  and  Fichlelgebirge  on  the  cost,  to  the  TliUringer  \\'ald 
and  the  Ulibngehirge  (5V  N.  lat.).  The  length  of  this  plain 
is  about  ISO  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  the  same.  The 
western  part  of  the  plain,  which  joins  the  Black  Forest,  is  billy, 
and  intersected  by  a mountain-ridge,  called  the  Rauhe  Alp, 
which  runs  along  tlie  northern  bank  of  the  Danube  for  70  or 
80  miles,  with  a mean  width  of  about  IG  miles.  South  of  this 
ridge  the  country  is  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  nordi 
of  it  less  than  1000  feet.  Tlie  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  south 
of  the  Danube,  is  nearly  a level,  which  sinks  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  towards  the 
river.  The  town  of  Munich,  which  nearly  occupies  its  centre, 
is  1664  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Ratisbon,  on  the  Danube,  more 
than  1000  feet.  That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  north  of  the 
Danube  has  an  undulating  surface,  upon  which  some  hills  rise 
towards  the  banks  of  (he  river  Mayn.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  the  country  rises  slowly,  but  hardly  more  than  150 
feet  above  the  river,  when  it  forms  the  water-shed  between  the 
Danube  and  Mayn,  and  begins  to  subside  towards  the  bank  of 
the  last-mentioned  river,  where  it  is  only  from  600  to  800  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  elevated  plain  of  Bavaria  does  not  extend  far  enough 
north  to  reach  the  Great  Plain,  being  divided  from  it  by  a 
mountain-region  which  extends  between  50J®  and  52®  N.  lat. 
over  the  whole  of  Germany,  from  the  very  banks  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Fichtelgebirge  and  Erzgebirge.  This  region,  which  has 
a width  of  about  100  miles,  contains  a great  number  of  ridges, 
bearing  dilferenl  names.  Their  mean  elevation  is  about  3000 
feel,  and  the  highest  summits  attain  upwards  of  4000.  The 
most  northern  of  tliese  ridges  is  die  Harz. 

The  countries  which  we  have  liitherto  considered  are  to  the 
north  of  the  Higher  Alps.  .To  the  north  of  the  Lower  Alps, 
and  divided  from  them  only  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Da- 
nube, is  another  system  of  mountains,  which  encloses,  in  the 
form  of  a quadrilateral  figure,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and 
might  tlicrefore  be  called  the  Bohemian  mountains.  I’he 
several  ridges  of  which  it  consists  have  difi'erent  names.  They 
attain  a mean  elevation  of  3000  or  3500  feet  above  the  sea ; 
their  highest  summits  rarely  exceed  5000  feet.  Tlie  great  val- 
ley of  Bohemia,  which  is  enclosed  by  these  ridges,  is  sub- 
divided into  numerous  smaller  valleys  by  the  lower  ridges, 
which  advance  into  it  from  those  which  surround  it.  Near  the 
higher  ridges  the  surface  of  these  valleys  is  1500  feet  and  up- 
wards above  the  sea,  but  they  subside  rapidly  towards  the 
middle  of  the  great  valley,  where  they  are  not  more  than  700  and 
900  feet  above  the  sea.  Wliere  the  Elbe  carries  off  the  waters 
of  Bohemia,  it  is  somewhat  less  than  400  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  mountain-system,  wliere  the 
rivers  Oder  and  Morava  take  their  origin,  the  Carjiathian 
Mountains  commence.  They  run  first  due  east,  then  decline 
to  the  south-east,  and  when  in  that  direction  the  range  has 
passed  26°  E.  long.,  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  west,  and  having 
proceeded  in  that  direction  to  23®  E.  long,  it  gradually  de- 
clines to  the  south,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
on  both  sides  of  the  meridian  of  22®.  The  length  of  this 
range  does  not  fall  much  short  of  800  miles;  its  breadth  is  not 
very  considerable,  in  a few  places  only  exceeding  70  or  SO 
miles.  Its  mean  elevation  may  be  between  3000  and  4000 
feet ; but  in  two  jilaces  it  rises  much  higher  : Mount  Tatra, 
which  is  intersected  by  20®  E.  long.,  is  an  enormous  mass  of 
rock,  about  50  miles  long  and  30  wide  in  the  central  parts, 
whose  surface  is  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  Above  this 
huge  mass  there  rise  about  ten  peaks  which  exceed  8000  feet. 
The  higlicst  is  the  Peak  of  Iximnitz,  which  rises  to  8675  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Peak  of  Riithal  (dale  of  ice)  is  8640, 
and  the  Krywan  8150  feet  high.  Elevated  summits  occur 
again  on  the  most  southern  part  of  the  range,  where  the  Bnzesd 
attains  8700  feet,  and  Mount  Surul  7572  feet.  Towards  (he 
great  jilaiii,  and  on  the  north  and  east,  the  range  sinks  with 
gentle  slopes,  forming  no  offsets,  cxcejrt  a few  short  ones  at  the 


sources  of  (he  rivers  Prutb,  Serith,  and  Suezava,  l>etw'een  47® 
and  48J®  N.  lat.  But  some  c^aisiderable  offsets  occur  towards 
the  two  extremities  of  tlie  range.  Four  chains  are  detached 
from  it  l)etween  18'’  and  20®  K.  long.,  which  mu  southward 
ami  terminate  not  far  from  the  hanks  of  the  Danube,  after  tra- 
versing the  riorth-westeni  j>art  of  Hungary  : tliey  are  compre- 
hended under  the  general  term  of  Hungarian  Ore  Motintains, 
from  fheir  being  rich  in  gold  and  silver  ore.  The  valleys  lie- 
tween  them  arc  wide  and  fertile.  No  considerable  cliain 
branches  off  from  the  middle  part  of  the  range,  but  from  its 
eastern  extremity  four  or  five  ridges  issue : these  ridges  mmiing 
in  a western  direction  some  hundred  miles,  traverse  Transyl- 
vania, and  render  the  whole  of  this  country  a succession  of 
mountains  and  wide  valleys,  which  are  generally  very  fertile. 

Between  these  offsets  of  tlie  Carpathians  oti  the  east,  the 
principal  range,  and  the  Hungarian  Ore  Mountaini  on  the 
north,  and  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Aljjs  ^16®  E.  long.), 
lies  the  plain  of  Hungary,  the  most  extensive  that  is  included 
within  the  South  European  mountain-system.  It  extends  from 
north  to  south  about  300  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  is  not 
less.  The  Danube  traverses  it.  To  the  west  of  the  Danube  is 
a small  range  on  the  plaip,  the  Bakuny  Mountains,  which  rise 
in  their  highest  part  somewhat  more  than  2000  feet ; and  far- 
ther south  (near  46®  N.  lat,),  the  bills  of  Funfkircbeu  occur: 
but  both  these  ranges  occupy  only  a small  surface.  The  plain 
east  of  the  Danube  is  a dead  flat.  That  portion  which  lies 
west  of  the  Danube  is  fertile,  as  well  as  that  which  skirts  the 
Hungarian  Ore  Mountains,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
either  covered  with  sand  or  swampt,  and  affords  only  indif 
ferent  pasture.  This  great  plain  towards  the  south  is  only 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  but  towards  the  north  it  rises  to  400 
and  450  feet. 

South  of  the  Carpathian  ^fountains,  and  between  them  and 
the  lower  course  of  the  Danube,  extends  the  plain  of  Waliachia, 
250  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  about  100  miles  in 
breadth.  It  is  generally  level,  but  towards  the  mountains 
undulating;  in  its  lower  jiarts  along  the  Daiiube  it  is  onlv 
about  100  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  of  great  fertility,  but  in 
many  places  swamjiy. 

The  third  great  division  of  the  South  European  mountain- 
system  is  formed  by  the  Balkan,  which,  with  its  numerous 
branches,  traverses  the  most  eastern  of  the  three  great  southern 
peninsulas,  which  advance  from  the  body  of  the  continent  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Balkan  range  is  not  disjoined 
from  the  Alps  by  any  natural  separation,  but  is  so  closely 
connected  with  them  as  to  form  a continuation  of  that  moun- 
tain-system. Geographers  have  however  assumed  a dividing 
line  about  18°  E.  long. 

From  this  line  the  principal  range  of  the  Balkan  runs  in  a 
south-east  direction  till  it  reaches  22°  E.  long.,  from  which 
point  it  continues  in  a general  due  east  direction  till  it  termi- 
nates on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Cape  Emineh.  The 
length  of  this  chain  may  be  about  600  miles.  Its  elevation 
is  considerable  west  of  24*  E,  long.,  es^iecially  between  22° 
and  24“  E.  long.,  where  a great  part  of  the  chain,  called  here 
Shardagh  (Scardus)  and  Kgrisu  Dagh,  is  covere<l  with  per- 
petual snow,  which  shows  that  it  must  rise  at  least  to  9000 
feet.  East  of  24*  E.  long,  it  docs  not  rise  so  high,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  in  .this  part  its  mean  elevation  varies  betwowi 
30lt0  and  4000  feet  The  extent  of  country  covered  with  this 
range  and  its  numerous  branches  is  very  great.  IN'est  of 
24*  E.  long.,  all  the  immense  tract  which  lies  l>etween  the 
Save  and  Danube  on  the  north  and  the  Adriatic  ns  far  south 
as  Cape  Linguetta  or  Karabuniu,  presents  nothing  but  a con- 
tinuous succession  of  high  mountains  and  generally  very  narrow 
valleys,  and  is  prol>ably  the  most  nigged  part  of  Europe  : it 
is  certainly  the  least  known.  The  country  which  lies  between 
the  great  range  and  the  Danube,  east  of  24*,  is  only  moun- 
tainous near  the  foot  of  the  range,  for  its  offsets  rapidly 
decrease  in  height,  and  subside  as  they  approach  the  river, 
on  the  hanks  of  which  the  country  exhibits  merely  an  undu- 
lating surface. 
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From  tti(>  soiilliem  siile  of  the  Ralkim  three  ranp;e8  br.anch 
off;  the  ’eastern,  which  leaves  the  princiiml  range  about  70  or 
80  miles  from  tlie  Block  Sea,  is  called  Strandja  or  Stanclies 
Dagh,  and  runs  south-east,  parallel  to  the  Black  Sea,  but 
gradually  approaching  it.  About  50  miles  west  of  Constan- 
tinople it  turns  to  the  south,  and  terminates  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Maritza,  the  ancient  Hebrus.  The  latter  portion  is 
called  Tekir  Dagh.  Both  parts  are  of  moderate  elevation.  The 
second  range  brandies  oil*  from  the  Balkan  east  of  24°  E. 
long.,  and  runs  Hrst  south-east  till  it  approaches  the  /Egean  Sea, 
within  20  or  30  miles,  when  it  turns  east  and  terminates 
nearly  opposite  the  Tekir  Dagh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maritza. 
This  chain,  called  Despoto  Dagh,  rises  to  a considerable  eleva- 
tion, though  none  of  its  summits  seem  to  attain  the  snow-line. 

The  country  between  the  Strandja  Mountains,  the  Despoto 
Dagh,  and  the  Balkan  is  only  mountainous  towards  the  two 
last-named  ranges ; the  greater  portion  of  it  rises  only  into  hills, 
.separated  from  one  another  by  wide  valleys,  which  in  several 
places  spreail  out  into  plains  of  moderate  extent.  This  country 
possesses  great  fertility,  and  is  one  of  the  Hnest  parts  of  Europe. 

The  third  and  most  considerable  range,  which  branches  oil 
from  the  Balkan  on  its  southern  side,  since  no  modern  name 
has  been  assigned  to  it,  may  be  called  by  the  ancient  denomi- 
nation of  Pindus.  It  leaves  the  principal  range  near  22°  E. 
long.,  and  runs  south,  forming  the,  watershed  between  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Adriatic  and  those  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  may  be  considered  as 
terminating  south  of  39^  N.  lat.  with  Mount  \eluchi  (7657 
feet  high).  The  length  of  this  chain  is  upwards  of  200  miles ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  upper  range  is  for  eight  or  nine 
months,  and  some  summits  probably  the  whole  year  round, 
covered  with  snow. 

The  country  between  this  range  and  the  Adriatic  is  very 
mountainous : it  generally  consists  of  high  ranges  and  deep 
and  narrow  valleys,  though  in  some  places  there  are  elevated 
plains  of  moderate  extent,  as  that  on  which  the  town  of 
Joannina  (or  Yanina)  is  built,  which  probably  is  at  least  1500 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Pindus  range  are  less 
mountainous.  That  portion  which  extends  north  of  40°  N. 
lat.  contains  high  summits  and  ridges  near  the  great  range ; 
but  as  it  approaches  the  sea  the  mountains  subside  into  hills, 
and  the  valleys  widen  by  degrees  into  plains.  Mount  Athos, 
or  Hagion  Oros,  terminates  the  most  eastern  of  three  projecting 
tongues  of  land,  and  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  6349  feet. 

Near  40°  N.  lat.  a lateral  chain  branches  off  from  the 
Pindus  range.  It  is  called  Volutza  Dagh,  and  runs  eMt, 
terminating  near  the  sea  in  Mount  Olympus,  which  attains 
the  height  of  6520  feet.  Near  39”  N.  lat.,  between  Mount 
Itamo  (5789  feet  high)  and  Mount  Veluchi  (7657),  two 
lateral  chains  branch  off  to  the  east  and  terminate  respect- 
ively on  each  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun.  Tn  the  northern 
range,  called  by  the  Greeks  that  of  Othrys,  the  leraco- 
vouni  rises  to  the  height  of  5670  feet.  In  the  southern 
range,  known  among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Oeta, 
the  Katavothron  rises  to  7070  feet  Between  the  Othrys,  the 
northern  of  these  two  ranges,  and  the  Volutza  Dagh  is  the 
iilain  of  Thessaly,  celebrated  from  the  most  remote  antiquity 
for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Though  it  extends  nearly  60 
miles  from  north  to  south,  it  is  much  narrowed  by  hills, 
which  advance  from  the  neighbouring  ranges  15  or  20  miles 
into  the  plain,  and  on  the  sea  side  it  is  shut  in  by  a barrier  of 
mountains. 

The  country  south  of  the  Oeta  range  and  the  Gulf  of  Arta 
is  mountainous  in  its  western  districts,  but  farther  east  it 
assumes  a more  undulating  surface,  though  some  of  its  nume- 
rous elevations  rise  to  the  height  of  mountains,  as  Mount 
Parnassus,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  to  0000  feet,  and  several 
others  are  perhaps  not  much  lower. 

Round  the  lake  of  Topolias,  the  ancient  Copais,  there  is  an 
extensive  plain,  whose  surface  is  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  walled  in  on  the  east  by  the  high  mountains 


which  line  the  western  margin  of  the  Euripus.  Some  of  these 
mountains  are  above  2000  and  others  above  3000  feet  high. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Morea  is  united  to  the  continent  by  a 
rocky  isthmus  which  in  one  part  contains  a considerable 
depression,  across  which  several  attempts  were  made  in  an- 
cient times  to  cut  a canal.  The  Morea  preserves  the  character 
of  the  countries  which  are  dependent  on  the  Balkan,  being 
very  mountainous,  especially  in  its  eastern  parts,  where 
several  lofty  ranges  run  in  a south-eastern  or  southern  direc- 
tion. Mount  Zyria,  the  Cyllene  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  he 
the  knot  where  the  ranges  unite.  Cyllene  is  7744  feet  high, 
but  the  Pentedaktylon  (Taygetus),  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  rises  to  7920  feet.  The  central  districts  of  the 
peninsula  contain  some  elevated  plains  which  are  probably 
as  high  as  the  interior  of  Spain.  Tripolitza  is  2224  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  Madrid,  according  to  Bauza,  is  2222  feet  above 
the  same  level.  In  the  western  districts  the  mountains 
gradually  subside  into  hills ; and  several  plains  of  moderate 
extent  occur  along  the  bay  of  Koron  and  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius. 

The  mountains  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  which  lies  parallel 
to  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Euboea,  belong  to  the  mountain- 
system  of  Othrys  and  of  Oeta,  from  which  they  are  separated 
on  the  north  and  west  by  those  prodigious  fissures  which  form 
the  sea-valleys  or  channels  of  Trikiri  and  the  Euripus. 

The  Great  P/ain.— -Beginning  at  its  western  extremity,  we 
find  that  between  the  mouths  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Elbe  the 
country  hardly  in  any  place  rises  to  more  than  100  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  surface  is  covered  with  a succession  of  moors  and 
heaths,  ill  adapted  for  agriculture,  except  in  the  alluvial  tracts 
along  the  rivers.  But  this  sterile  country  is  surrounded  by 
fertile  marshes,  which  run  along  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
and  are  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to  defend  them  by 
dykes  from  the  invasion  of  the  waves.  The  width  of  these 
marshes  varies  from  one  to  four  or  five  miles,  except  at  the 
western  extremity,  where  they  occupy  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland.  Towards  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  the  soil  mostly 
consists  of  sand,  but  here  it  begins  to  be  covered  with  forests. 

The  countries  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula  are  more 
fertile,  though  the  sandy  soil  prevails,  especially  towards  the 
north;  yet  even  here  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  land  occur. 
Towards  the  mountain  region  which  borders  on  it  on  the 
south,  especially  in  Silesia  and  the  southern  districts  of 
Poland,  the  country  may  be  considered  rather  fertile.  No 
marshes  occur  along  the  Baltic,  but  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  this  sea  a series  of  small  lakes  begin  which  run 
parallel  to  the  shore  and  follow  its  sinuosities.  Their  distance 
from  the  sea  is  about  50  miles,  and  they  are  situated  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  plain,  perhaps  at  a mean  elevation  of  150 
feet.  They  form  the  watershed  between  the  small  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Baltic  and  those  which  run  so\ithwards  into  the 
interior  of  the  plain. 

That  portion  of  the  plain  which  we  have  so  far  noticed  is 
drained  by  rivers  which  originate  in  the  mountain  region 
south  of  it,  and  traverse  it  in  a north-western  or  northern 
direction.  But  east  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Vistula 
the  rivers  originate  in  the  plain  itself  which  they  drain. 
These  rivers  run  either  north-west  and  north  to  the  Baltic 
and  White  Seas,  or  south  and  south-east  to  the  Black  and 
Caspian  JSeas.  The  watershed  which  separates  their  sources 
begins  about  23°  E.  long,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  in  a range  of  hills  which  separate  the 
Saan,  a branch  of  the  V'istula,  from  the  sources  of  the  Dniester. 
This  range  of  hills  runs  in  a north-eastern  direction  to  the 
sources  of  the  Bug,  another  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  where  it 
turns  north,  and  is  lost  in  the  plain.  It  is  soon  replaced  by 
an  immense  swamp,  the  largest  in  all  Europe.  The  principal 
body  of  this  swamp  covers  nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the  river 
Priepec,  which  extends  about  200  miles  east  and  west,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  100  miles.  It  also  continues  northward, 
but  with  a much  diminished  width,  between  the  sources  of 
the  Niemen,  Bercsina,  and  Vilio,  and  terminates  on  the  banks 
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of  the  nuiitt,  south  of  DUimhurB  mill  Piilotz.  The  surface 
covered  by  this  sHamp  is  perhaps  not  inferior  to  that  of  Kiig- 
land.  Some  iwrts  of  it  are  wooded.  We  do  not  know  what 
is  the  elevation  of  tliis  swamp  above  tlie  level  of  tlie  sea,  hut 
we  may  conjecture  tliat  it  is  not  less  than  300  feet.  Towards 
the  northern  extremity  of  tlie  swamp  the  watershed  turns  due 
east,  and  is  here  formed  by  an  undulating  country  which 
sejiarates  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  UUna  and  Dnieper. 
Hut  wliere  it  approaches  the  sources  of  the  Volga  it  turns  first 
north-east  ami  tlieu  north,  and  here  it  is  overtopped  by  steep 
and  rocky  liills,  called  the  Hills  of  Waldai,  which  rise  highest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  where  they  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  1200  or  1300  feet  above  the  sea.  This  seems  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  watershed.  It  continues  in  a northern 
direction  till  it  passes  C0“  N.  lat.  between  the  lakes  of  Onega 
and  Bielo  Osero,  and  then  turns  south-east  to  the  sources  of 
the  Suchona,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Dwina : thence  it 
jiroceeds  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  tlie  sources  of  the 
Petshora,  which  falls  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  of  the  Kama,  a 
branch  of  the  ^■olga,  where  it  terminates  in  the  Ural  range. 
That  portion  of  the  watershed  which  is  east  of  the  hills  of 
Waldai  is  covered  with  an  immense  forest,  called  the  Forest 
of  I'olkhonsky. 

The  country  north  of  the  watershed  is,  in  general,  of  mode- 
rate fertility;  there  are  some  districts  which  are  covered  with 
sand,  while  others  have  a rich  soil.  That  series  of  small  lakes 
which  we  noticed  in  the  western  part  of  the  plain  continues 
in  this  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  Baltic,  forming 
likewise  a subordinate  watershed.  East  of  22°  E.  long.,  how- 
ever, it  stretches  farther  inland,  approaching  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  swamp,  and  then  continues  north  of  it 
along  the  watershed  to  the  hills  of  Waldai,  and  still  farther  in 
the  Forest  of  Volkhonsky,  where  it  terminates  near  35“  E.  long. 

The  country  north  of  60°  N.  lat.  is  only  in  a few  places  lit 
for  agriculture,  partly  on  account  of  its  cold  climate,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  That  portion 
which  lies  west  of  the  lake  of  Onega  is  rocky,  and  is  mostly 
traversed  by  ridges  of  rooky  hills,  which  lie  in  a north  and 
south  direction.  These  hills  rise  in  some  places  to  500  or  600 
feet  above  the  sea.  Most  of  them,  as  well  as  the  level  country 
between  them,  afford  excellent  pasture-ground.  This  region 
is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  large  lakes  which  cover  nearly 
one-fourth  of  its  surface,  and  arc  connected  by  short  naturrd 
channels.  The  largest  of  these  lakes  are  the  Ladoga,  Onega, 
Saima,  and  Euara. 

There  are  only  a few  lakes  east  of  the  lake  of  Onega.  It 
appears  that  the  watershed  here  rises  to  a greater  elevation, 
and  that  the  slope  of  the  country  is  more  regular.  Its 
southern  districts  are  still  covered  with  forests,  and  a few 
spots  are  cultivated;  but  the  northern  districts  extend  in  im- 
mense plains,  covered  with  moss,  which  by  attracting  the  water 
of  the  melting  snow  renders  them  impassable  for  the  greatest 
part  of  tlie  summer.  A few  rocky  ranges  of  hills  occur  on 
this  plain,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  direction  and 
elevation. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Great  Plain  extends  to  the 
south  of  the  watershed.  Contiguous  to  its  southern  declivity 
extends  a country  of  great  fertility,  from  300  to  -100  miles  in 
width.  It  begins  on  the  west  near  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  and  terminates  on  the  east  where  the  Volga  begins 
to  run  south-south-west.  The  parallel  of  49°  forms  its  southern 
boundary  as  far  cast  as  about  40°  E.  long.,  whence  it  runs  in 
a north-eastern  line  to  the  town  of  Simbirsk  on  the  A'olga. 
The  town  of  Moskwa,  situated  nearly  in  its  centre,  is  480 
feet  above  tlie  sea.  The  country  east  of  the  A'olga,  as  far  as 
the  Ural  range,  is  mostly  covered  with  hills,  and  is  even 
mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  offsets  of  the  great 
range  : it  is  of  moderate  fertility  in  the  valleys,  which  are 
frequently  wide.  Ihe  hills  and  lower  parts  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  forests. 

To  the  south  of  this  region  extend  the  deserts  which  arc 
called  the  Steppes.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  Higher 


and  laiwer  .Steppes,  the  line  of  separation  Ix-tween  them  lieing 
the  high  ground  which  extends  north  and  south  Ijelwcen  the 
Don  and  \ olga.  3 he  Higher  .Stepjies  occupy  the  western 
]iart  of  the  plain,  extending  south  of  the  fertile  region  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  Black  .Sea.  Their  elevation  above  tlie  sea 
may  be  iHitween  150  and  200  feeL  'Hiey  are  without  trees, 
produce  only  in  some  places  a few  shrubs,  and  are  overgrown 
ill  the  etuly  part  of  the  summer  with  a coarse  grass,  which 
makes  very  indifferent  jnsture.  In  tlie  laUer  part  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  tlieir  dry  brown  surface  shows  no  sign 
of  vegetation.  Agriculture  can  only  lie  carried  on  in  tlie 
narrow  bottoms  along  the  rivers.  The  peninsula  of  the 
Crimea  is  connected  with  them  by  a low  isthmus.  Three- 
fourths  of  its  surface  resemble  the  Lower  Steppes  ; but  on  iu 
southern  shores  rises  a mountain-range,  whose  highest  summit, 
the  Chatyr  Dagh,  is  5040  feet.  The  valleys  of  this  range  are 
fertile. 

The  Lower  Steppes  are  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Eurojie, 
extending  between  the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  Ural  range 
and  Mount  Caucasus  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Ural, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  course  of  tlie  Volga.  TTiev  oc- 
cupy a space  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  area  of  the  British 
Islands.  The  southern  part  is  lower  than  tlie  level  of  the  sea. 
The  town  of  Saratow  on  the  Volga,  more  than  300  miles  from 
the  Caspian,  is  not  above  the  sea  level.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  higher  the  northern  districts  of  these  steppes  rise,  nor  if 
their  soil  diflers  from  that  of  the  southern,  which  are  covered 
with  a fine  sand,  intermixed  with  shells,  producing  no  trees 
nor  shrubs,  but  at  certain  seasons  a scanty  grass.  Tliis  soil  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  and  most  of  the  lakes 
which  occur  here  contain  such  a quantity  of  salt  that  it  ervs- 
tollises  ill  summer,  and  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Russia.  In  no  part  of  these  steppes  are  anv  traces 
of  agriculture  visible  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  As- 
trakhan. 

We  shall  conclude  this  general  survey  of  Europe  bv  observ- 
ing that  the  Ural  range,  which  runs  about  1500  miles,  first 
south  and  then  south-south-east,  rises  iu  its  highest  summit, 
the  Pawdinskoi  Kamen,  to  more  thau  6800  feet  above  tlie  sea  - 
tliat  the  Lower  Steppes  extend  east  of  tlie  river  Ural  far  into 
Asia ; and  that  Mount  Caucasus,  though  only  few  of  its 
summits  attain  the  snow-line,  rises  in  its  highest  summit 
higlier  than  the  Alps,  Mount  Elboorz  attaining  an  elevation 
of  16,800  feet. 

Sms. — Looking  at  tlie  map  of  Europe  we  find  tliat  tlie  coast- 
line is  formed  alternately  by  wide  projecting  promontories  aiid 
deep  bays,  which  divide  them  from  one  another.  This  pecu- 
liarity has  led  a large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  to  a sea- 
faring life ; and  as  the  winds  and  weatlier  in  the  waters  that  sur- 
round this  continent  are  not  regulateil  by  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  are  subject  to  continual  changes,  this  circumstance 
has  given  to  them  that  boldness  iu  maritime  enterprise 
which  forms  the  most  distinguishing  feature  in  their  character, 
and  raises  them  above  most  other  civilised  nations  of  the  glolie. 

Europe,  in  fact,  considered  by  itself,  is  only  a large  ]ieniii- 
sula,  which  is  further  cut  up  into  a great  number  of  smaller 
jieniiisulas  by  Ihe  interior  seas  and  gulfs  which  penetrate  far 
inland  into  the  niaiti  m.ass  of  the  peninsula ; consequently,  in 
pnipoitioii  to  its  surface,  it  presents  a much  greater  extent  of 
coast  thau  any  other  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  glotie,  as  » ill 
aiqiearby  Ihe  annexed  table,  which  however  must  tie  considered 
only  as  a rough  approximation  : — 
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Tlic  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  which  all  the  seas  that  wash  the 
shores  of  Europe  arc  connecteil,  except  the  Caspian  (ami  liiis  is 
ratlier  to  Iw  considered  as  an  immense  inland  lake),  forms  tlie 
Bay  of  Biscay  between  Cape  Finisterre  and  the  island  of 
Usbant ; the  English  Channel  between  the  northern  coasts  of 
France  and  the  southern  coasts  of  England ; St.  George  s Chan- 
nel, between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  the  North  Sea, 
which  separates  Great  Britain  from  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Norway.  The  North  Gea  might  be  considered 
a closed  sea,  as  it  is  united  on  the  south  to  the  great  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic  only  by  the  straits  of  Dover,  which,  between  the 
South  Foreland  in  Kent  and  Cape  Grisnez  in  France,  is  only 
18  miles  wide,  and  by  the  comparatively  narrow  channel 
called  the  English  Channel,  if  it  were  not  on  the  north  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  by  the  open  and  wide  expanse  of  sea 
which  separates  North  Britain  from  Norway. 

The  close  seas,  which  are  united  to  tlie  Atlantic  by  straits,  are 
the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean;  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  .Azof  are  connected  with  the  Mediterranean. 

The  White  Sea,  the  smallest  of  these  inland  seas,  covers 
about  40,000  square  miles.  The  strait  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  is  called  the 
Arctic  or  Icy  Sea  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  of  considerable 
width,  its  narrowest  part  being  from  30  to  10  miles  across. 
This  sea  is  entirely  or  partially  covered  witli  ice  during  tour 
or  five  mouths  of  the  year.  Into  its  eastern  part  the  Dwina 
falls;  and  into  the  wider  part  of  the  strait  the  river  Mezen. 

The  Baltic  is  connected  with  the  North  Sea  by  a channel  of 
about  80  or  90  miles  of  average  width ; this  channel  branches 
off  from  the  North  Sea  in  an  cast-north-east  direction,  but 
afterwards  suddenly  turns  south.  That  portion  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  North  Sea,  and  extends  to  the  east-north-east, 
is  called  Skagerack,  or  tlie  Sleeve,  by  the  British  sailors ; and 
the  other  part,  which  lies  south  and  north,  the  Cattegat.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Cattegat  are  the  three  straits  by 
which  the  Baltic  is  entered  like  three  gates.  The  Sound,  be- 
tween Zeeland  and  Sweden,  is  the  passage  generally  taken  by 
vessels ; it  is  at  the  narrowest  place  only  about  two  miles  wide. 
Tlie  Great  Belt  is  in  the  middle  between  Zeeland  and  FUneii, 
and  eiglit  miles  across  at  the  narrowest  place.  The  Little 
Belt,  which  is  only  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  separates  the  island  of  Fiinen  from  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland.  The  Baltic  forms  three  great  gulfs — those  of  Riga, 
Finland,  and  Bothnia.  Receiving,  by  the  numerous  rivers 
which  fall  into  it,  great  masses  of  fresh  water,  it  is  less  salt 
than  the  Atlantic.  This  circumstance,  and  the  small  depth  of 
its  waters,  sufiiciently  explain  why  ice  is  formed  nearly  every 
year  along  the  shores,  and  the  navigation  is  interrupted  for  three 
or  four  months. 

The  Mediterranean  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  which  is  about  10  miles  across.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  close  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  Europe,  but 
it  receives  the  drainage  of  a comparatively  small  portion  of  its 
surface;  the  number  of  rivers  which  fall  into  it  is  very  consi 
derable,  but  few  of  them  run  100  miles.  Evaporation  carries 
off  a larger  portion  of  its  waters  than  is  supplied  by  the  rivets 
which  (low  into  it,  and  there  is  accordingly  a strong  current 
setting  continually  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  A motion 
of  its  waters  towards  the  east  is  proved  by  vessels  requiring  a 
larger  time  to  sail  from  the  coast  of  Syria  to  Gibraltar  than 
from  Gibraltar  to  Scanderoon.  The  water  is  salter  than  that 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  also  forms  several  large  gulfs ; iw,  on  the 
Fluropean  side,  the  Bay  of  Lyon,  th.at  of  Genoa,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  Aigean  Sea,  or  Archi|)elago.  By  means  of  the  Archipelago 
the  StraiU  of  the  Dardanelles  (one  mile  across  where  narrowest), 
the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  channel  of  Constantinople  (six 
furlongs  across  at  the  narrowest  place),  the  Mediterranean  is 
united  to  the  Black  Sea,  from  which  a constant  current  pour 
through  the  narrow  straits  into  the  Aigean.  The  Black  Sea  is 
connected  by  the  strait  ofYenikale  with  the  Sea  of  Azof : it 
is  less  salt  than  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  northern  shores  in 
winter  are  frequently  fringed  with  ice. 


The  Caspian  Sea,  whose  north-western  shores  only  are  in- 
cluded in  Europe,  is  the  largest  of  the  numerous  seas  without 
an  outlet  which  occur  in  the  north-western  regions  of  Asia. 
Ice  is  formed  every  winter  along  its  northern  shores.  The 


water  is  salt,  but  only  in  a slight  degree : — 
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When  we  consider  these  seas  as  the  receirtacles  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  adjacent  countries,  we  find  that  those  towards  the 
east  have  the  most  extensive  basins.  The  basin  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  though  it  is  only  drained  by  two  large  rivers,  the  I'olga 
and  the  Ural,  occupies  a surface  of  850,000  square  miles,  as 
far  as  it  belongs  to  Europe,  and  runs  with  its  northern  bound- 
ary along  the  parallel  of  60“  N.  lat.  The  basin  of  the  Volga, 
the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  Europe,  contains  an  area  of  above 
750,000  square  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  is  some- 
what larger.  Its  south-western  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
principal  range  of  the  Alps  ; its  north-western  by  a line  drawn 
from  Switzerland  to  Moscow  ; and  another  line,  from  this  city 
to  the  mouth  of  the  I'olga,  forms  its  north-eastern  border.  Its 
area  in  Europe  is  rather  more  than  900,000  square  miles.  The 
countries  which’  are  comprehended  in  the  European  part  of  its 
basin  are  drained  by  the  Danube,  Dnieper,  Dniester,  Don,  and 
Kuban,  and  their  tributaries.  The  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  nearly 
equal  in  extent,  including  the  Cattegat  and  Skagerack,  being 
all  sides  surrounded  by  countries  which  belong  to  Europe; 
this  basin  extends  over  a surface  of  nearly  900,000  miles, 
though  perhaps  none  of  its  rivers  rise  more  than  350  miles  from 
its  mouth  in  a straight  line.  The  great  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  Baltic  are  the  Oder,  Vistula,  Niemen,  DUna,  Newa,  and 
the  numerous  rivers  descending  from  the  Scandinavian  range, 
„ die  Tornea-elf,  Calix-elf,  Lulea-elf,  Pitea-elf,  Scaleftea-elf, 
Umea-elf,  Angerman-elf,  Indals-elf,  Liuiiga-elf,  Liusna-elt, 
and  Dal-elf;  and  likewise  the  Gotha-elf,  and  Glommen,  which 
fall  into  the  Cattegat  and  Skagerack.  The  basin  of  the  White 
Sea  is  drained  by  the  Dwina,  the  Mezen,  and  Petshora,  and 
some  other  smaller  rivers,  and  occupies  a surface  of  about 

400.000  square  miles.  Though  the  coast-line  of  the  Atlantic 
froin  Cape  North  Kyn  to  Cape  Tarifa  compreheiids  the  whole 
of  the  shores  of  the  western  declivity  of  Europe,  including  the 
British  islands,  its  basin  probably  does  not  much^  exceed 

600.000  square  miles.  No  considerable  river  Hows  into  the 
Atlantic  between  Cape  North  Kyn  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
Into  the  North  Sea  there  Ilow  the  Elbe,  Ems,  the  Rhine, 
Schelde,  and  of  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  the  Spey,  Tay.  Forth, 
Humber,  and  Thames;  into  the  English  Channel,  only  the 
Seine;  into  St.  George’s  Channel,  the  Severn;  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  the  Loire  and  Garonne;  and  immediately  into  the 
Atlantic  the  Clyde,  the  Shannon,  the  Duero,  Tajo,  Guadiana, 
and  Guadalquivir.  The  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  including 
the  Archipelago,  is  by  far  the  smallest  of  all  those  which  be- 
long to  the  inland  seas  of  Europe,  comprehending  only  about 

250.000  square  miles.  The  largest  of  its  rivers,  the  Rhone, 
flows  only  500  miles,  including  its  bends.  The  other  rivers, 
which  are  of  considerable  length,  are  the  Ebro  in  Spain,  the 
Po  and  Tiber  in  Italy,  and  the  rivers  of  Albania  and  the 
Maritza  in  Turkey.  All  the  rivers  which  drain  the  basins  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Sea  rise  in  the  South  European 
mountain  region;  those  which  fall  into  tlie  Black  Sea  rise 
within  the  Great  Plain,  except  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries, 
which  drain  about  onc-lhird  of  the  mountain  region.  The 
rivers  which  run  to  the  Caspian  rise  partly  on  the  watershed 
of  the  Great  Plain,  and  partly  in  the  Ural  range ; and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  those  that  drain  the  basin  ol  the  \\hile 
Sea.  The  rivers  which  (low  from  the  east  into  the  Baltic  rise 
on  the  Great  Plain  ; those  which  (low  into  it  (rom  the  south 
rise  ou  the  edge  of  tlie  mountain  region;  and  those  which 
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fall  into  it  from  (lie  north  clcsccml  from  (he  Scnmiinavimi 
range. 

C/imnte. — The  climate  of  Rnrope  presents  great  ililTerences, 
if  we  compare  it  with  that  of  those-countries  in  other  divisions 
of  the  glohe  which  lie  within  the  same  ]iaralle]s.  It  is  a well- 
cstahlished  fact,  that  the  eastern  const  of  Nortli  America  is 
much  colder  than  the  western  coast  of  Kurojie,  under  the  same 
latitudes.  This  diflerence  is  in  some  places  equal  to  10°  of 
latitude.  Thus  wo  tind  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
London  (51°  N.  lat.)  is  nearly  50°  Fahr.,  while  at  Quebec 
(1(5°  -IS'  N.  l.it.)  it  hardly  exceeds  ■12”  Fahr.  At  Lisbon  (.38” 
•13'  N.  lat.)  it  is  61^”  Fahr.,  and  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia 
(37  5'  N.  lat.},  only  50°  Fahr,  It  is  however  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  especially  those 
north  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  much  colder,  and  approach  in  cli- 
mate to  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America.  At  Moscow  (55" 
•17'  N.  lat.)  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  not  quite  38"  Falir., 
whilst  at  Edinburgh  (55«  58'  N.  lat.)  it  exceeds  '17°  Fahr. 

This  dilFerence  in  the  climate  of  Europe  may  perhaps  be 
e.xplained  by  the  circumstance  that  this  continent  is  enclosed 
on  most  sides  by  seas  whose  water  is  wai'mer  than  that  of  the 
ocean  at  large.  The  water  of  the  Mediterranean  is  from  4°  to 
5°  Fahr.  warmer  than  the  ocean  without  the  straits.  Between 
.■Vmerica  and  Europe  the  warm  water  of  the  gulf-stream,  which 
exceeds  the  heat  of  the  other  water  of  the  Atlantic  by  8°  or  10° 
Fahr.,  covers  a surface  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  exhalations  of  this  immense  expanse  of  warm  water  are 
carried  by  the  prevailing  western  and  south-western  winds  to 
the  western  shores  of  Europe.  Besides  this,  the  water  in  the 
sea  between  Spitsbergen,  Greenland,  and  the  coast  of  Norway 
indicates  a higher  degree  of  temperature  when  drawn  from 
some  depth  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  than  on  the  surface 
itself.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Sir  John 
I'ranklin  and  Captain  Scoresby,  though  the  contrary  is  the 
case  in  all  other  seas,  as  far  as  we  know. 

Dr.  Brewster,  however,  thinks  that  there  are  two  frigid  poles 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  the  degree  of  warmth  in- 
creases with  the  distance  from  the  meridian  in  which  these 
poles  are  situated.  By  comparing  the  few  exact  meteorologi- 
cal observations  which  have  been  made  in  remote  countries,  he 
is  induced  to  infer  that  these  meridians  are  about  00°  from  the 
western  countries  of  Europe,  and  hence  he  presumes  we  may 
account  for  the  greater  mildness  of  the  climate  in  these  regions. 
The  observations  which  the  latest  traveller  through  the  north 
of  Asia,  Dr.  Erman,  has  made  in  those  remote  countries, 
seem  rather  to  confirm  than  to  contradict  (he  theory  of  Dr. 
Brewster. 


With  respect  to  climate,  Europe  may  be  divided  into  three 
zones,  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern.  These  zones 
may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  two  lines,  of  which  the 
northern  begins  near  (10°  N.  lat.,  on  the  western  coast,  and 
terminates  between  55°  and  51°  N.  lat.  at  the  Ural  range  on 
the  east;  the  southern  commences  about  48®  N.  lat.  on  the 
west,  and  terminates  on  (he  east  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
(43°  N.  lat.).  In  (he,  northern  zone  only  two  seasons  occur 
.summer  and  winter;  the  former  lasting  about  three  months 
(June,  July,  and  August),  and  the  latter  nearly  nine  months 
I hese  seasons  are  separated  by  a sjiring  and  autumn  of  a few 
days , rarely  two  weeks’  duration.  In  summer  the  heat  is  very 
great,  and  the  vegetation  inconceivably  rapid.  The  winter  is 
severe  and  boisterous,  and  brings  down  immense  quantities  of 
now.  In  the  central  zone  the  four  season,  are  Linn,, d 
;he  passage  rom  heat  to  cohl  and  ..,ce  ,.„,i  i,  very  gmdl 
The  bea  „ less  than  in  the  northern  zone,  and  so  is  L cold 
durnjg  the  winter;  .till  W prevails  during  two,  three,  or  fm 
months,  and  snow  ..  J 

southern  zone  frost  is  either  not  felt  a,  all  or  only  during  a few 

very  little  interrupted.  But  the  countries  witl,i’n“L" 'me  haVe 
abundant  ram,  during  tlie  last  three  month,  of  the  year,  and 
are  subject  to  great  and  long  drought,  in  summer.  These 


droughts  frequently  continue  for  four  or  five  months,  and  in 
some  place,  occasionally  for  eight  or  nine  months. 

IV.  7V.e  A/on  0/ AWope.—Nearly  Uie  whole  population  of 
Kurojic  belong,  to  that  race  whicl,  is  comineliended  under  the 
name  of  the  Camatian  race;  but  along  the  Ural  range, 
and  at  the  most  northeni  extremity  of  tlie  continent,  a few 
nation,  occur  which  lielong  to  the  Mongol  race;  to  which 
must  be  added  the  Magyars,  who  inhaliit  nearl y the  centre  of 
Europe  (Hungary), 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian  race  may  l«  divided  into 
three  great  branches  and  several  smaller  ones,  if  we  consider 
them  with  reference  to  their  language.  Tlie  firrt  division  com- 
prehends thoM  languages  which  are  derived  from  the  I.atiii 
and  an  admixture  of  the  languages  of  the  ancient  aborigines, 
and  of  the  later  destroyers  of  the  Roman  empire.  Tl.ese  laii- 
pages  are  spoken  in  the  peninsulas  of  Italy  and  .Spain,  and 
in  the  countries  west  of  (he  valley  of  the  Rhine.  They  are 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  languages.  In 
some  districts  of  the  countries  where  these  languages  are  spoken, 
there  still  exist  the  languages  of  some  of  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  Europe.  On  both  sides  of  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Pjwenean  mountains,  south  and  west  of  the  river  Adorn, 
the  Basque  language  is  spoken  by  a p-jpulation  of  about  600,000 
souls.  The  Cymric  language  is  spoken  in  Wales,  and  also  in  the 
interior  districts  of  the  most  north-western  peninsula  of  France, 
which  is  called  Bretagne,  by  a population  amounting  to  about 
2,000,000  individuals.  The  most  extensive  of  these  languages 
IS  the  Celto-Gaelic  language,  which  is  still  prevalent  in  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the  northern  districts  of 
Scotland.  Many  persons  think  that  the  Cymric  and  Celto- 
Gaelic  languages  ought  to  be  considered  only  as  dialects  of 
the  same  original  language. 

The  second  great  branch  of  the  languages  is  formed  bv  those 
of  Teutonic  origin.  These  languages  are  spoken  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  England,  a great  part  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Ice- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. In  every  one  of  these  countries  a peculiar  dialect  is 
spoken,  though  the  affinity  of  all  these  languages  cannot  lie 
questioned.  It  would  seem  as  if  these  languages  had  been  in- 
troduced into  these  countries  by  their  first  inhabitants,  or  abo- 
rigines, as  at  present  no  other  language  is  spoken  in  anv  of 
these  districts  (with  the  exception  of  the  British  islands),  nor 
do  we  find  any  mention  in  historical  records  of  such  other  lan- 
guages ever  having  existed. 

The  third  great  family  of  languages  is  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  .Slavonian.  The  most  western  tribes  that  speak 
these  languages  are  found  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Germany. 
The  Czekes  inhabit  Bohemia,  and  (he  Wendes  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia.  In  the  south- 
western part  of  the  same  province  Polish  is  spoken.  Beta'een 
'Fienna  and  Trieste  is  another  Slavonian  tribe,  also  called 
Wendes,  or  Wiiides,  by  the  Germans;  but  they  call  them- 
selves Slovenzi.  Towards  the  .south  (he  Slavonian  language 
extends  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Ralkan.  the  inhabitants  of 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  .Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Sen'ia,  and  Bulgaria, 
speaking  dialects  of  (hat  language.  From  (hese  extreme  points 
the  Slavonian  language  is  spoken  over  the  whole  of  the  great 
plain  of  Europe  to  the  borders  of  Asia,  on  the  Ural  range,  and 
on  the  river  Lral.  The  ni^ist  extensively  spoken  languages  of 
this  family  are  the  Russian  and  the  Polish. 

Ill  the  immense  tract  of  country  in  which  the  Slavonian 
language  may  be  considered  as  ])revnlen(,  some  extensive  dis- 
tricts are  occupied  by  nations  who  speak  diflerent  languages. 

M e shall  first  notice  (he  tribes  of  Mongol  origin,  who  form 
three  difTercnt  groups.  The  most  numerous  tribe  are  the 
Magyars,  who  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  the  Hungarian  plain, 
es|iecinlty  that  ]xirtion  which  lies  ea.st  of  the  Danube,  from  the 
banks  of  which  river  they  extend  to  (he  foot  of  the  Caiqia- 
lliian  Mountains,  where  they  are  surrounded  bv  Slavonian 
tribes.  The  second  group  of  nations  of  Mongol  origin  oc- 
cupy the  countries  between  the  Scandiiiavian  Peninsula  on 
one  side,  and  the  White  Sea  and  the  three  great  lakes  of  La- 


ilogn,  Onega,  mid  Peipus  on  llie  other  side.  The  Laplanders 
inhabit  the  country  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  mid  the  White  Sea ; tlie  Finns  occupy  the  country 
farther  south,  ns  far  ns  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  At  the  most 
eastern  jiart  of  this  gulf  live  the  Inghers,  and  south  of  it  the 
Esthonimis  and  the  Livonians,  who  extend  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  All  these  nations  speak  dialects  of  ,the 
same  language,  which  is  said  to  have  a great  resemblance  to 
the  language  of  the  Magyars.  The  third  group  ol  the  Mon- 
gol tribes  occupy  the  countries  along  the  Ural  range,  and 
between  the  rivers  Ural  and  Volga.  The  most  northern  tribe 
are  the  Samoyedes,  who  occupy  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
goveniment  of  Archangel,  between  tlie  river  Metzen  and  the 
Ural  range.  South  of  them,  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
government  of  Wologda,  are  the  Siryanes,  who  also  occupy  the 
northern  part  of  the  government  of  Perm.  In  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  this  government  are  the  Permiens,  the  Wogules,  and 
IVotyakes.  Here  are  also  a few  families  of  the  Mordwines,  Che- 
remisses,  and  Chuwashes,  who  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of 
the  governments  of  1 iatka,  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  and  Pensa,  where 
they  inhabit  an  extensive  district  on  the  west  side  of  the!  olga. 
Their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  A' olga  are  the  mmiadic 
tribes  of  the  Calmucks  and  Kirghises.  The  tormer  occupy  the 
countries  contiguous  to  the  A’ olga,  on  its  eastern  bank-;  but  the 
Kirghises  inhabit  those  between  the  river  Useen  and  the  river 
Ural.  Tlie  two  latter  tribes  are  Bhuddists.  To  these  trdies 
are  still  to  be  added  the  Bashkirs,  who,  in  their  stature  and 
the  conformation  of  their  face,  evidently  show  their  Mongol 
origin,  though  they  speak  a Turkish  dialect.  They  inhabit  the 
most  eastern  part  of  Kurope,  the  northern  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg,  and  some  districts  of  that  of  Perm,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ural  range. 

Diflerent  both  from  the  Mongol  languages  and  those  of  the 
•Slavonian  tribes  are  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Lithua- 
nians and  Courlanders,  two  small  nations  that  inhabit  tbe 
countries  between  the  rivers  Niemen  and  Diina,  and  extend 
over  the  northern  districts  of  eastern  Prussia  and  the  Russian 
governments  of  Grodno,  Minsk,  AVilna,  and  Mitaii. 

■The  AVlaches,  or  inhabitants  of  AVallachia  and  Moldavia, 
speak  a peculiar  language,  with  which  a great  number  of  Latin 
words  are  mixed  up.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  their  ancestors 
inhabited  these  countries  when  they  were  subject  to  the  Roman 

empire.  • , i 

The  eastern  peninsula  of  southern  F.urope  is  inhabited  by 
nations  who  speak  three  different  languages.  The  most  nu- 
merous are  those  who  speak  the  Turkish  language,  which  is 
used  by  the  Osmanlis  or  Turks,  and  the  Tartars.  Some  tribes 
of  the  latter  nation  arc  also  dispersed  among  the  Slavonian 
nations,  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  they 
are  known  by  the  names  of  the  Nogai  Tartars  and  Meshtcher- 
yakes.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  Crimea,  and  along  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Osmanlis  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population  in  those  parts  of  Turkey  which  lie  be- 
tween the  Balkan  and  the  A'olutza  range.  The  mountainous 
countries  west  of  the  Pindus  range  are  inhabited  by  the  Alba- 
nians, who  speak  a peculiar  language,  and  are  considered  as 
the  descendanU  of  the  Illyrians,  the  aborigines  of  these  coun- 
tries. The  most  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  inhabited  by 
the  Greeks,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Greece, 
and  also  in  that  portion  of  Turkey  which  lies  between  the  A'o- 
lutza and  Othrys  ranges.  Tlicir  language  does  not  differ  sub- 
stantially from  the  ancient  Greek,  of  which  it  is  a corrupted 
form,  mixed  up  with  some  Latin,  Italian,  Turkish,  and  other 
foreign  words. 

Population  flw/  Political  Divisions. — The  population  of 
Kurope  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  230  milliotis  in  round 
numbers.  The  Christian  religion  is  that  which  generally  pre- 
vails. The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  nearly  exclusively  pro- 
fessed by  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and 
also  by  the  majority  in  France,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Poland, 
Belgium,  and  Ireland.  Roman  Catholics  are  also  numerous  in 
some  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  in  some  provipces  of  Prussia 
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and  of  Russia.  The  whole  number  of  the  adherents  of  this 
faith  is  calculated  to  amount  to  113  millions.  To  the  Greek 
church  belong  the  Russians  and  the  Greeks  ; and  a great  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  this  church  are  dispersed  over  ditl«eiit 
parts  of  Turkey  : they  amount  altogether  to  about  51  millions. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  are  nearly 
exclusively  Protestants;  and  the  various  sects  of  Protestants 
form  the  great  majority  in  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, Prussia,  and  the  northern  and  western  states  of  Ger- 
many. In  France,  Austria,  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  some  pro- 
vinces of  Russia.  Protestants  are  numerous.  The  whole  num- 
ber is  about  52  millions.  There  are  Armenians  in  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey;  about  200,000  in  all. 

The  Turks  and  Tartars,  with  some  of  the  small  tribes  of 
Mongol  origin  along  the  Ural  mountains,  are  Mohammed- 
ans. Their  number  is  supposed  not  to  fall  much  short  of  six 
millions.  Among  the  Laplanders  and  Samoyedes  there  ore 
still  some  who  have  not  embraced  Christianity.  The  Calmucks 
and  the  Kirghises  are  mostly  Bhuddists.  At  Astrakhan  there 
are  a few  Hindoos.  The  .lews  are  most  numerous  in  some 
ports  of  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  Their  number 
cannot  he  accurately  estimated.  In  the  south-eastern  coun- 
tries of  Europe  there  is  a considerable  number  of  gipsies. 

In  the  tabular  view  of  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe  in  1837, 
(see  p.  392),  the  areas  and  population  are  given  from  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  and,  wherever  they  could  be  got,  from 
official  documents.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  these 
figures  must  be  considered  only  as  approximations  with  re- 
spect to  several  of  the  states  of  Europe,  such  as  Turkey  and 
Greece,  for  instance. 

Zoologii  of  Europe.— In  giving  a general  view  of  the 
animals  of  Europe,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of 
wild  quadrupeds  at  present  existing  (many  species  probably 
having  become  extinct)  is  too  small  to  exhibit  many  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  in  tlieir  geographical  distribution  and 
local  adaptation;  and  the  close  connexion  of  this  continent 
witli  that  of  zVsia  makes  it  very  diflicult  to  draw  any  exact  line 
between  their  productions.  Many  of  the  animals  of  the  south 
of  Europe  are  also  common  to  the  north  ol  Africa;  and  most 
of  the  quadrupeds  which  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  our 
continent  are  found  in  tlie  corresponding  latitudes  of  Asia  and 
America.  But  though  the  zoology  of  Europe  does  not  possess 
much  interest  from  .the  number,  size,  or  peculiarity  ol  its 
animals,  this  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  we  possess  with  the  habits  and  manners  of 
many  of  the  smaller  species,  whose  natural  history  has  been 
carefully  investigated  by  many  industrious  iiaturalists. 

In  tbe  following  table  the  mammalia  which  are  found  in 
Europe  are  arranged  according  to  their  position  in  the  orders 
of  the  Cuvieriaii  system;  those  which  are  peculiar  to  this  con- 
tinent, and  those  which  are  common  botli  to  it  and  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  are  placed  in  separate  columns:— 


Orders, 

Whole 
No.  of 

known 

s{)ccies. 

Whole 
No.  of 
European 
fipeciea. 

No.  of 
species 
peculiar 
to 

Europe. 

No.  of  spe- 
cies common 
to  Europe 
and  other 
Continents. 

I.  Quadrumana .. 
11.  Cheiroptera... 

III.  Carnivora  .... 

IV.  Slarsupialia . .. 

18G 

192 

320 

67 

295 

1 

27 

50 

*35 

*18 

17 

*12 

1 

9 

33 

23 

23 

.« 

. • 

VII,  Pachydermata. 
VIII.  Ruminantla... 
IX.  Cetacea 

3U 

157 

76 

1 

6 

28 

**1 

10 

1 

7 

18 

1343 

150 

58 

92 

AVc  here  see  the  relative  number  of  European  mammals, 
placed,  according  to  their  organization,  in  different  groups  or 
orders ; and  we  may  remark  that  no  animal  is  found  in  Ku- 
rope heloiigiiig  to  the  Marsupialia  and  Edenfata,  while  of  the 
Quadrumaiia  and  Pachydermata  two  species  only  inhabit  our 
continent,  one  belonging  to  each  order,  the  Barbary  ape  (Iiiuus 
sylvanus)  and  the  wild  boar  (Su.  scrofa).  The  former  is  found 
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among  tlio  prcci|ilcea  of  llie  rock  of  Gilmillar,  ami  lliiis  etilers 
into  the  geographical  limila  of  Eiirojio. 

The  (lomeaticaleil  qunilnipcila  occupy  a much  more  imiMirt- 
aiit  station  oinoiig  tlie  animals  of  our  coiitiiient  than  any  of  the 
wild  sirecies:  under  this  head  we  shall  mention  the  horse,  ass, 
goat,  slieep,  ox,  hog,  dog,  and  cat,  and  in  the  more  iiortliern 
parts  of  Europe  the  rein-deer. 

No  wU<l  races  of  horses  at  present  exist  which  have  not  de- 
scended from  domesticated  varieties;  but  it  seems  jrrobalrle 
that  they  were  aboriginal  in  Tartary,  and  most  likely  in  other 
Jiarts  of  Asia.  From  the  former  country  it  is  conjectured  tliat 
they  were  originally  imported  into  the  north  and  east  of  Europe  : 
wlule  in  the  soutliern  and  western  parts  of  the  continent  they 
were  probably  derived  from  Barbary  and'  Arabia;  but  tliis  of 
course  must  be  mere  conjecture,  as  we  cannot  name  any  time 
within  historical  limits  when  these  animals  were  not  spread  over 
all  or  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  horses  of  Spain  were 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  after  which  they  were 
probably  crossed  with  the  Barbai-y  and  Arab  breeds  during  the 
Moorish  dynasty.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  lightest  and 
fleetest  of  the  old  European  breeds,  and  the  nearest  approaching 
to  the  Arab ; but  they  have  fallen  off  greatly  during  the  last 
century,  little  care  having  been  bestowed  in  keeping  up  the 
more  noble  breed.  The  best  Spanish  horses  are  generally  about 
four  feet  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  closely  resemble  the 
beautiful  Arabians  of  Barbary  called  Barbs  : those  of  Anda- 
lusia, Granada,  and  Estremadura  are  the  best.  The  heaviest 
horses  in  Europe  come  from  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
the  smallest  from  the  north  of  Sweden  and  from  Corsica. 
Those  of  Germany  and  Italy  are  of  little  note.  Switzerland 
produces  good  draught  horses,  and  those  of  Holland  are  noted 
fur  the  same  qualities.  The  French  is  a useful  and  hardy  race, 
and  will  endure  greater  fatigue,  though  it  is  not  possessed  of 
the  size  and  beauty  which  now  characterize  the  English  horses  : 
the  native  breeds  have  been  much  improved  lately  by  crossing 
with  English  stallions.  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed- 
ing of  horses  in  Englatid  than  in  any  other  country  except 
Arabia;  but  while  the  Arabs  only  endeavour  to  preserve  their 
breed  in  its  original  purity,  we  have  improved  upon  it  by 
crossing  with  other  varieties,  till  the  English  horses  both  ex- 
ceed the  Arabian  in  size  and  fleetness,  and  equal  them  in  many 
instances  in  symmetry,  though  they  are  not  quite  their  match 
in  powers  of  endurance.  The  English  horses  have  been 
divided  into  four  principal  classes— the  racer,  the  hunter,  the 
carriage-horse,  and  the  dray-horse. 

The  ass  in  Europe  holds  a very  inferior  place  to  the  horse. 

It  is  generally  an  ill-used  and  neglected  animal.  Originally 
of  Asiatic  extraction,  it  does  not  accommodate  itself  so  well  to 
our  climate  as  the  horse,  for  it  feels  the  efl’ects  of  cold  more, 
and  degenerates  in  northern  countries,  a circumstance  which' 
partly  accounts  for  the  contempt  in  which  it  is  held.  In  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  it  is  a line  spirited  animal,  and  ap- 
proaches in  appearance  and  usefulness  to  those  of  Western  Asia 
and  Egypt.  The  Spanish  and  Maltese  are  the  finest  breeds  of 
asses  in  Europe.  One  principal  use  of  this  animal  is  for  the 
breeding  of  mules,  which  are  extensively  used  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Southern  Europe  as  beasts  of  burden,  where, 
from  their  possessing  the  sureness  of  foot  of  the  ass,  with  greater 
size  and  strength,  they  arc  found  exceedingly  useful. 

Sheep  and  goats,  though  placed  in  distinct  genera,  arc  so 
nearly  a bed,  that  the  characters  which  distinguish  them  arc 
very  slight ; and  there  are  several  races  or  species  of  wild  sheen 
and  goats  very  nearly  approximated. 

It  15  not  easy  to  trace  the  iire-sciit  domesticated  varieties  of 
either  of  them  to  any  species  still  existing  in  a wild  state,  for 
bo  b goats  and  sheep  were  among  the  earliest  animal,  domesti- 
cated by  man.  Cuvier  imagined  that  all  the  present  varieties 
of  the  domestic  goat  have  arisen  from  the  Capra  irgagros,  a 
wild  species  iiihabitiiig  the  mountains  of  Pe«ia,  where  it  is 
called  I>a«.ng  by  the  iialiv,,.  He  also  stat™  that  this  animal 
has  been  found  on  file  Alps;  but  it  has  been  suppo«id  that 
tin,  variety,  which  is  met  with  there  in  a wild  state,  might 


have  lieen  a hybrid  lietween  the  common  goat  and  the  llx-x. 
It  seems  probable  that  tbe  goat  preceded  the  sheep  in  domes- 
tication ; at  any  rale  it  did  so  in  the  north  and  west  of  Kuro]ie 
for  many  ages.  It  is  a hardier  animal,  and  will  live  on  the 
roughest  fare,  Ijeing  an  inliabitant  of  mountainous  districts, 
where  it  is  principally  brcl.  The  most  numerous  and  finest 
varietic-s  of  domestic  goaU  are  in  Asia.  Tbe  Welsli  breed  is 
large,  with  fine  long  hair,  generally  white.  In  .Sweden  and 
Spain  there  are  long-liaired  Iioniless  breeds,  with  upright  ears. 
The  utility  of  goat’s  milk  is  well  known  : and  thougl.  the  flesh 
of  the  adult  animal  is  not  much  valued,  that  of  tbe  kid  is  very 
palatable ; the  bom,  and  hair  are  used  in  different  manufac- 
tures ; and  the  skin  is  formed  into  leather  for  making  gloves,  and 
other  purposes. 

Sheep  seem  to  have  Iiecn  originally  derived  from  western 
Asia,  whence  they  were  imported  into  Africa,  where  they  ar- 
rived at  greater  perfection  than  in  their  parent  country.  All 
the  wild  varieties  of  sheep  have  hair,  and  not  wool : the'eban-e 
in  the  covering  of  the  body  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
effects  of  cultivation  and  climate.  The  different  kinds  of 
domestic  sheep  are  all  supposed  to  have  arisen  eitlier  from  the 
Argali  (Ovis  ammon)  or  the  different  varieties  of  Musmou 
(O.  musmon),  one  of  which  is  still  found  w ild  in  some  of  tbe 
islands  of  Europe,  as  Candia,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  Tliere 
seems  formerly  to  have  been  a wild  race  of  sheep  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  was  very  large,  with  great  horns  and  tail.  Mr. 
Pennant  observes  (‘History  of  Quadnipeds’)  tliat  such  an  animal 
is  figured  on  a bas-relief  taken  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
near  Glasgow.  Boethius  says  that  a breed  of  sheep  lived  in 
St.  Kllda  which  had  horns  as  large  as  an  ox,  and  reaching  to 
the  ground.  The  principal  European  breeds  of  domestic  sheep 
are — 1,  the  many-horned  of  Iceland ; 2,  the  Cretan ; 3,  Wal- 
lachian  ; 4,  Merino,  or  Spanish ; 5,  the  English,  of  which  tlieie 
are  many  varieties.  The  most  important  among  the  continental 
races  is  the  Merino,  which  differs  from  the  English  in  bearing 
wool  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks.  The  wool  is  of  the  finest 
quality  for  manufacturing  cloth.  This  breed  is  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  Spain.  But  Great  Britain  possesses  tbe  most 
valuable  race  of  sheep,  taking  everything  into  consideration ; 
for  it  produces  tlie  greatest  quantity  of  the  best  wool  and  the 
most  delicate  flesh. 

The  ox,  which  belongs  to  the  largest  tribe  of  ruminating 
animals,  is  eminently  serviceable  to  man,  though,  since  the 
horse  has  come  into  such  general  use,  oxen  have  lieen  less  em- 
ployed in  husbandry.  It  was  first  domesticated  by  the  Cau- 
cosiaii  nations  oi  western  Asia,  and  from  thence  is  supposed  to 
liave  found  its  way  into  Africa  and  Europe;  but  it  has  been 
imagined  that  the  domestic  varieties  in  our  continent  migiit 
have  arisen  from  races  which  once  existed  in  Europe,  and  even 
in  Uritain,  in  a wild  state,  the  only  remains  ofwhichisthe 
wild  bull  of  Scotland  (Bos  Scoticus),  still  preserved  in  one 
or  two  parks  in  the’North.  This  is  most  proUbly  the  s|jeciea 
which  was  named  Urus  by  Ctcsar  and  other  ancient  writers ; 
but  what  makes  it  improbable  that  this  was  the  iiarcnt  of  our 
domestic  oxen  is  the  fact  that  several  important  anaiomical 
<imcrences,  princiiially  as  to  the  shape  of  the  skull,  are  dis- 
covered hetweeu  the  Scotch  hull  and  the  domestic  ox.  Numer- 
ous specimens  of  fossil  skulls,  fonud  in  the  more  recent 
formations,  which  arc  supjHisod  to  have  belonged  to  tlie  ancient 
Urus,  present  also  tlie  same  diflerences.  The  largest  European 
breeds  of  cattle  are  those  of  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine,  of 
1 urkey,  Hungary,  and  the  Roman  states*  The  Homan  variety 
is  sujiposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Goths,  jis  all  the 
representations  of  oxen  found  among  old  sculptures  seem  to 
denote  a smaller  race,  more  resembling  that  which  is  now  seen 
ill  Tuscany,  of  a fine  form,  and  pure  white  colour.  There  is  a 
large  breed  of  oxen  in  Denmark,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
Dutch  and  Holstein  varieties;  the  latter  is  the  jiarcnt  of  the 
English  unimproved  breeds. 

I'he  hog  occupies  a low  place  in  the  scale  of  domestic 
animals,  though  its  flesh  fonns  an  exceedingly  good  article  of 
diet,  and  one  much  used  by  the  peasantry  in  Christian  coun- 
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tries.  One  of  its  most  vulnalile  qualities  is  that  of  preserviiiR 
e.xceetliiigly  well  with  salt,  without  becoming  ilry  and  hard, 
ami  losing  its  nutritive  properties.  The  common  wild  hoar 
(Sus  scrofa)  of  Europe  is  no  doubt  tbe  original  parent  of  our 
domestic  varieties.  It  was  once  indigenous  over  the  whole  of 
the  old  world,  though  now  exterminated  from  some  countries, 
ns  for  instance  Great  Britain.  The  English  breed  of  pigs  is  the 
finest  in  Europe,  and  some  of  them  are  fattened  to  an  enormous 
size.  In  Ireland  every  cottager  keejis  his  pig  as  a regular  part 
of  his  establishment;  and  the  salting  of  pork  for  exportation  is 
a considerable  article  of  trade  in  that  country.  There  is  a 
peculiar  long-legged  race  of  swine  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  The 
pigs  of  Poland  and  Russia  are  of  a reddish  colour,  and  very 
small. 

The  dog  claims  our  attention,  not  for  his  use  as  a beast 
of  burthen,  or  in  providing  food  for  our  tables,  but  for  the 
attachment  which  he  shows  to  man,  becoming  his  companion 
and  friend,  assisting  him  in  his  pleasures,  and  protecting  his 
property  and  home. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  has  divided  the  difl'erent  varieties  of  dogs  into 
three  primary  types ; the  first  has  the  jaws  and  muzzle  elongated, 
and  we  may  remark  that  all  the  wild  species,  as  the  Dingo  of 
New  Holland,  &c.,  belong  to  this  group,  and  more  resemble  the 
wolf  and  fox : this  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
natural  type.  The  second  group  has  the  jaws  shorter  than  the 
first,  though  longer  than  in  thela.st  division.  Tbe  principal 
varieties  of  dog  found  in  Europe  belonging  to  the  Bret  group 
are— 1,  the  .^ttanin/i,  mentioned  by  the  ancient  historians  and 
poets  : '2,  tbe  French  matin,  which  is  considered  by  the  writers 
of  that  nation  as  the  most  important  of  tbe  canine  race,  and  the 
ancestor  of  many  others;  3,  the  Irish  Greyhound;  4,  the  great 
Danish  Dog;  5,  the  common  Greyhound.  The  second  group  ot 
dogs  includes  the  most  intelligent  and  useful  kinds,  as  the 
spaniels,  hounds,  shepherd’s,  and  woll  dogs  ; and  we  may  here 
mention  as  belonging  to  this  section  the  Alpine  spaniel,  or 
Mount  .St.  Bernard  dog,  a variety  of  the  Spanish  breed,  which 
is  a beautiful  and  intelligent  animal,  kept  by  tbe  monks  at  the 
monastery,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  unfortunate  travellers,  who  are  olten  lost  in  the  snows 
of  this  inhospitable  region.  Two  of  them  are  said  to  be  sent 
out  together,  one  carrying  a cloak,  and  the  other  a basket  of 
provisions  and  cordials : thus  provided,  they  often  discover, 
and  are  the  means  of  saving,  persons  who  would  otherwise  perish 
with  cold  and  fatigue.  In  the  last  group,  which  have  the  muz- 
zle very  short,  are  placed  the  mastiff,  bull-dog,  pug,  &c.  Our 
English  breeds  of  mastifts  were  once  so  celebrated  that  the 
Roman  emperors  appointed  an  officer  in  the  island,  whose 
business  it  was  to  send  these  dogs  to  Rome  to  fight  m the  arena  ; 
and  in  later  times,  wlien  in  our  own  country  savage  conflicts 
lietween  dogs  and  wild  beasts  were  a fashionable  amusement, 
great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  bull-dogs  and  mas- 

tills.  . 

There  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 

the  origin  of  the  domestic  cat,  and  the  part  of  the  world  from 
whence  it  originally  came.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
it  must  have  been  an  inbabitant  of  warm  climates,  as  it  is  a 
chilly  animal,  and  always  creeps  as  near  to  the  lire  as  possible. 
Cuvier  believed  that  it  was  a native  of  our  European  forests, 
and  was  the  same  species  as  the  wild  cat  at  present  found, 
having  been  only  altered  by  the  eflects  of  domestication  In 
support  of  this  o[iinion,  it  is  asserted  that  caU  m some  places, 
near  woods  or  forests,  will  stray  away  and  return  to  a savage 
state,  when  thev  assume  very  much  the  characters  and  apiwar- 
aiice  of  tlie  wild  cat.  According  to  Bewick  ( History  of 
Quadrupeds’),  wild  cats  are  found  with  little  variety  n.  most 
climates.  The  domestic  cat  is  very  useful  in  destroying  vermin, 
as  rats  and  mice,  and  is  a favourite  pet,  though  it  is  not  capa 
ble  of  much  attachment. 

Tbe  reindeer,  which  is  naturally  wild  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
becomes,  when  tamed  by  the  Laplander,  oi  the  greatest  value 
to  him.  It  serves  him  for  food,  clothing,  and  as  a beast  of 
burthen  j by  its  organization  it  is  formed  for  crossing  the  snowy 


wastes,  which  without  tins  animal  would  be  impassable  : it 
will  draw  a great  weight  when  attached  to  a sledge,  and  go 
with  amazing  swiftness.  The  riches  of  a Laplander  are  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  reindeer  which  he  possesses : during 
the  winter  season,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snmr,  and 
tlie  ox  and  horse  would  starve,  the  reindeer  finds  plenty  of  food 
in  a peculiar  lichen  (C/ado/n'a  rmtffijenna^f  which  grows  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  often  covers  the  soil  in  sterile  places  for 
miles,  allbrding  nourishment  for  vast  herds  of  reindeer,  which 
root  for  this  vegetable  under  the  snow  like  swine  in  a pastuie. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  this  animal  in  Eng- 
land, but  hitherto  they  have  not  succeeded.  The  reindeer  is 
not  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  of 
much  use  in  any  point  of  view,  even  if  tbe  experiment  should 
succeed. 

The  whole  number  of  wild  European  mammalia  at  present 
met  with  is  only  150,  which  includes  28  belonging  to  the  whale 
tribe,  and  8 species  of  phocidae  or  seals,  among  which  the 
morse  or  walrus  (7’n'c/iecws  rosmarus^  is  placed:  these  being 
deducted,  the  number  of  land  animals  is  reduced  to  114,  a pro- 
portion very  small  when  compared  with  the  three  other  great 
continents : of  these  seventy  are  also  found  out  of  Europe,  most 
of  them  being  common  to  Asia;  there  only  remain  therefore 
forty-four  quadrupeds  which  are  now  peculiar  to  Europe.  ^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  only  quadrumanous  animal 
found  within  our  limits,  the  Barbary  ape,  or  magot,  which, 
though  now  naturalized,  is  probably  not  an  aboriginal  inlia- 
bltant  of  Gibraltar. 

Of  the  C/iei>op<«i  a twenty-seven  species  arc  found  m Europe, 
most  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Vespertilio,  a small  and 
harmless  race  of  bats.  Tlie  most  common  and  best  known 
species  is  the  F.  murinus,  the  flitter-mouse  of  tbe  English, 
which  lives  in  caves,  ruined  buildings,  church  towers,  tbe  roots 
of  houses  or  churches,  and  hollow  trees,  where  it  hybernates 
during  the  whole  winter,  snugly  wrapped  up  in  the  wing- 
membranes,  and  suspended  by  tbe  bind  feet.  There  are  two  or 
three  or  perhaps  more  European  species  of  the  genus  Rhino- 
lophus,  commonly  called  horse-shoe  bats,  and  one  species  of 
Plecotus  has  been  described  as  found  in  Europe.  As  many  as 
sixteen  bats  have  been  enumerated  by  Jenyns  as  inhabitants  of 

Britain.  . . .„  . 

Most  of  the  Carnivora  of  Europe  are  very  msignificant 
animals  by  tbe  side  of  their  congeners  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  only  formidable  beasts  of  prey  now  found  within  the 
limits  of  our  continent  are  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  lynx  ; 
but  the  lion  was  once  met  with  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Herodotus  says  that  it  was  found  in  Greece  between  the  rivers 
Nestus  and  Achelous  (vii.  125)  ; and  he  mentions  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  army  of  Xerxes  being  annoyed  by  lions 
on  its  march  from  Acanthus  to  Thcriiie.  The  tact  ot 
these  animals  having  inhabited  our  continent  is  also  con- 
lirmed  by  Aristotle,  Pliny  (unless  he  is  merely  copying  other 
writers),  and  Pausanias.  Of  the  genus  Bear  there  are  two 
species  in  Europe,  the  common  brown  hear  {Ursus arctos),  and 
the  polar  bear  C I/,  maritimus):  the  former  was  once  general 
over  the  whole  continent,  and  is  now  found  widely  dill  used  in 
the  most  solitary  districts  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  summit 
of  tlie  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  It  is  a lonely  animal,  bybernating 
during  the  winter  in  the  hollow  of  a tree  or  a cavern,  where  it 
remains  till  the  spring  without  taking  any  sustenance.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  nourished  during  ll.at  time  by  the  fat  winch 
accumulates  beneath  the  skin  in  great  quantities  111  the  summer. 
Cuvier  describes  a black  bear  peculiar  to  our  continent,  diller- 
ing  from  that  of  America;  however,  as  he  never  saw  but  one 
living  specimen,  and  did  not  know  its  habitat,  it  was  probably 
only  a variety  of  tbe  former  species.  The  polar  bear  is  almost 
confined  to  the  frozen  regions  surrounding  the  north  pole,  but  a 
solitary  individual  is  occasionally  drifted  as  far  south  as  Ice- 
land, or  even  the  northern  extremity  of  Norway  and  Lapland. 
The  wolf  and  fox,  the  latter  under  diflerent  varieties  or  species, 
appear  generally  distributed  over  Euroiie  : the  former  is  even 
now  not  uncommon  among  the  wooded  and  mountainous  d.s- 
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tricts  of  France : when  iircssed  liy  Imiigcr,  it  will  iletccml  to 
the  farms,  and  even  allack  the  inliahitunts.  'I'lie  lynx,  once 
common  in  central  Eurojic,  has  for  some  time  been  extir|)ated, 
excejit  from  some  jiarts  of  Sjiain,  the  A)jennincs,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  continent ; it  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
wild  c;it,  which  is  still  said  to  he  a native  of  Britain.  The 
common  glutton  or  wolverine  (Gk/o  arcticm)  is  a native  of  Den- 
mark. It  is  one  of  those  animals  whose  history  is  obscured  by 
fable:  it  feeds  principally  on  dead  carcases,  though  it  will  kill 
prey  of  the  smaller  kinds,  as  mice,  marmots,  &c. ; but  the 
stories  of  its  falling  from  the  boughs  of  trees  ujron  the  backs  of 
deer  and  other  large  animals,  and  maintaining  its  hold  there 
till  they  drop  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  are  entirely  fabu- 
lous, as  it  is  a most  cowardly  animal,  and  may  be  easily  killed 
with  a stick. 

Of  small  carnivorous  quadrupeds  there  are  several  species  j 
as  many  as  eight  Mustelidae,  or  weasels,  inhabit  difl'erent  parts 
of  Europe,  which  are  particularly  destructive  to  birds. 

Few  of  the  liodeniia  of  Europe  require  particular  notice. 
The  beaver  was  formerly  recorded  as  a British  animal;  at 
present  it  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  other  large  rivers  on  the  continent. 
The  porcupine  cristata)  is  said  to  be  occasionally  met 

with  in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
flying  squirrel  {Pterormjs  volans)  is  an  inhabitant  of  Denmark 
and  Lapland,  as  well  as  one  or  two  species  of  lemming  (Geory- 
chus').  The  difl'erent  kinds  of  rats  and  mice,  of  which  seven- 
teen species  have  been  described,  arranged  in  difl’erent  genera, 
form  an  important  i'eature  in  European  zoology.  One  species 
of  Hamster  {Criceti/s  vu/yaris)  is  distributed  over  central  and 
northern  Europe;  and  two  marmots  (^Arctomys  marmotta  and 
Bobac) ; and  the  Spermophilus  Citillus,  or  Soulisk  of  the  Ger- 
mans, occurs  in  the  same  region. 


T he  wild  boar^  the  only  aboriginal  pachydermatous  animal  in 
Europe,  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  tire  forests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  favourite  objects 
of  the  chase ; it  is  still  lound  on  the  contineirt. 

I he  number  of  BwniiiQuts  found  wild  in  Europe  is  very 
limited,  there  being  only  eight  species.  Of  these  five  are  deer, 
all  of  which  are  also  inhabitants  of  other  continents,  viz.,  the 
elk  or  moose-deer,  the  rein-deer,  the  fallow-deer,  the  red-deer, 
and  the  roebuck.  The  three  remaining  animals  of  this  order 
are  the  ibex,  the  chamois,  and  the  musmon.  The  first  {Capra 
ibex)  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  the  Alps,  still  more  rarely  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and,  it  is  said,  in  some  other  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia : it  lives  only  in  the  most  lofty  and  inacces- 
sible places,  and  is  sought  tor  at  the  extreme  peril  of  the  hunter. 
The  chamois  inliabits  also  the  wildest  and  most  precipitous 
regions  in  the  mountains  ot  Europe,  though  it  scarcely  ascends 
to  the  same  heights  as  the  ibex  ; it  is  placed  in  the  same  group 
witli  the  antelopes,  though  by  some  naturalists  it  is  considered 
that  it  shouhl  form  an  intermediate  genus  between  those  animals 
and  the  goats.  The  musmon  {Ovis  musmon),  the  only  ruminat- 
ing quadruped  which  appears  confined  in  its  range  to  Europe, 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  being  the  siqrposed  parent  of  our 
domestic  sheep ; it  has  disappeared  from  the  continent. 

The  Cetacea  are  a tribe  of  aidmals  of  which  little  is  known. 
Their  haliitatiou  being  in  tlie  deepest  recesses  of  tlie  ocean,  it  is 
impossible  to  learn  much  of  their  habits  and  characters;  and 
lardly  any  species  can  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  one  contineiil 
more  than  another,  for  the  same  whale  may  be  met  with  on  the 
coast  of  Europe  at  one  time,  and  on  that  of  America  at  another. 
A great  many  s))ccics  frequent  theshores  of  Europe,  Iirinciiiallv 
on  lU  nortlj^ern  ,, art,  and  the  Greenland  fishery  is  an  irnportaii’l 
branch  of  European  commerce. 


The  biids  of  Europe  are  much  more ' numerous  than  the 
mansmalia.  Above  100  s,«cies  have  been  described  lu.  regular 
mhabilanls  of  our  contment,  and  a good  many  more  are  occa- 
sional  visitants;  but  we  must  coniine  our  notice  to  a few  of 
the  more  remarkable  and  typical  species.  In  the  norlherii  or 
arctic  regions  very  few  l.irds  are  met  with,  and  most  of  them 
belong  to  the  wading  and  swimming  orders ; to  w’hosc  nourish- 


merit  and  increase  the  arctic  solitudes  arc  particularly  con- 
genial. Almost  all  these  sjiecies  are  found  also  in  the  northeni 
parts  of  Asia  and  America;  and  the  largest  jjro]iortiun  occiu: 
in  southern  latitudes,  extending  even  to  the  slioresof  the  Me- 
diterranean. One  of  file  most  characteristic  birds  of  arctic 
Europe  is  the  great  snowy  owl  (.Sirix  nyctea  , which  preys 
chiefly  on  the  ptarmigans  and  grouse,  wl.ich  frequent  these 
northern  regions  in  great  numben.  Two  other  formidable 
rapacious  birds  frequent  the  northenr  countries,  particularly 
I-apland  : the  Iceland  falcon  (Falco  Islandicus),  which  rarely 
wanders  to  more  genial  climes,  and  another  gigantic  owl 
(Slrix  lapponica),  which  is  a peculiar  iuliabitant  of  the  dreary 
solitude  of  Lapland.  As  we  proceed  to  warmer  latitudes,  and 
vegetation  acquires  a more  decisive  cliaracter,  the  number  and 
species  of  birds  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  the  eartli  and  on 
insects  greatly  increase.  Several  woodpeckers  are  met  with  in 
the  pine  forests  of  Norway,  one  of  which  (the  Apterous  tridac- 
tylus)  is  remarkable  for  having  only  three  foes  on  its  feet. 
Among  the  noblest  and  most  formidable  birds  of  central  and 
southern  Europe  may  be  mentioned  the  golden  and  imjierial 
eagles ; the  former  (Aquila  chrysaetos)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  of  rocky  places 
among  the  higher  mountains  on  the  continent.  The  laUer 
(A.  imperialis)  is  chiefly  found  in  the  southern  countries.  Four 
species  of  vulture  are  met  with  on  the  Alps,  two  of  which  are 
found  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  western  part  of  Asia.  The 
heaided  vulture  (G)-paetus  barbatus),  which  U almost  peculiar 
to  the  Alps,  is  a noble  bird,  partaking  more  of  the  characters 
of  the  true  falcons,  being  very  courageous  and  sanguinary ; it 
is  above  four  feet  and  a half  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  wiU  attack  sheep  and  goats,  and 
it  is  said  that  even  the  ibex  and  chamois  are  sometimes  killed 
by  it.  The  great-eared  owl  represents  in  central  Europe  the 
snowy  species  of  the  arctic  regions ; it  is  common  in  the  Ger- 
man and  Hungarian  forests,  and  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
met  with  in  England.  The  gallinaceous  genera  are  few  and 
widely  dispersed.  The  great  bustard  (Otis  tarda)  ranges 
from  the  western  extremity  of  central  Europe  to  the  confines  of 
Asia.  The  red  grouse  (Lagopus  Scoticus)  is  the  only  bird 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  This  race  of  birds  seems  to  occupy 
an  intermediate  station  between  the  centre  of  Eurojie  and  the 
confines  of  its  polar  extremity  : the  largest  species  is  the  fa- 
mous cock  of  the  woods  (Tetrao  urogallus),  once  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Scottish  forests.  The  rocky  and  uncultivated  tracts  of 
Spain  and  Turkey  are  inhabited  by  two  species  of  rock  grouse 
(Pterocles),  of  a genus  difl'erent  from  those  belonging  to  north- 
ern latitudes.  On  the  shores  of  the  Jlediterranean  there  is  a 
union  of  the  omitliology  of  Euroiie,  Africa,  and  .Asia : tlie  pe- 
lican, the  spoonbill,  and  tlie  flamingo  are  there  met  w ith,  though 
not  now  very  plentifully.  Few  of  the  birds  of  Europe  are  re- 
markable for  tliat  brilliancy  of  ])lumage  which  is  so  splendid 
a characteristic  of  the  birds  of  tropical  climates,  but  this  is,  in 
many  instances,  more  than  comiiensated  by  their  sweetness  of 
voice.  The  tdghtingale,  the  best  songster  ill  the  world,  is  com- 
mon in  England  and  other  Eurojieaii  countries,  though  not 
confined  to  our  continent ; if  visits  us  in  the  breeding  season, 
along  with  numlicrs  of  other  wrarblers,  or  small  insectivorous 
birds,  which  enliven  our  woods  and  hedges  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  The  melody  of  the  blackbird  and  tlinish  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  eulogy.  But  Europe  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  birds  characterized  by  the  beauty  of  their  colours, 
though  they  arc  chiefly  confined  to  its  southern  boundaries: 
the  wall-creeper  with  its  bright  rosy  wings  is  common  in  Italy  • 
while  the  gulden  oriole,  the  Euroiwiui  l•ec-caler,  the  hoojioe, 
anil  the  roller  arc  met  with  in  abundance  in  the  two  Sicilies 
during  the  spring  and  autumnal  migrations;  and  a modern 
author  says  that  “ they  may  occasionally  be  seen  hanging  in 
the  poulterers'  shoiM  in  Naples  and  Palermo." 

The  reptiles  of  Europe  arc  few,  and  generally  harmless. 
The  common  vijier  is  almost  the  only  venomous  serpent.  Nu- 
merous little  lizards  arc  common  in  the  liouses  in  the  southern 
lurls  of  the  contiuent,  !is  in  Italy;  but  most  of  them  are  not 
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peculiar  to  Europe,  being  also  found  on  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  An  excellent  edible  species  of  turtle  in-  i 
habits  this  sea.  which  resembles  in  apireiirauce  the  loggerhead  J 
of  the  West  Indies,  but  is  much  more  palatable  when  dressed.  | 
Inseclt  and  other  annulose  animals  are  very  numerous  in 
Europe,  but  few  of  them  possess  sufficient  interest  to  require 
any  notice  in  this  general  sketch.  The  scorpion  is  frequently  i 
found  in  houses  in  Sicily,  though  fortunately  unknown  with 
us.  The  common  gnat  is  one  of  our  most  troublesome  insects, 
and  in  warm  shady  places,  where  there  is  much  stagnant  fresh 
water,  it  will  cause  almost  as  much  annoyance  to  some  people 
as  the  mosquito  of  hot  climates,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

In  Sweden  and  other  northern  countries,  where  the  summer 
thougli  very  short  is  exceedingly  hot,  it  is  said  that  true 
mosquitos  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  woods  of  tropical 
America. 

Many  of  the  fish  which  frequent  the  shores  of  Europe  are 
very  important  in  an  economic  point  of  view.  We  may  par- 
ticularly mention  the  herring,  the  anchovy,  anil  the  tunny, 
whose  capture  and  preparation  employ  a great  number  of  men, 
and  which  are  also  important  articles  of  diet.  Herrings  (Clupea 
hartiigiis)  arrive  in  great  shoals  on  the  western  coasts  of  Europe 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  for  the  pui-pose  of  depositing 
their  spawn,  and  at  that  time  immense  numbers  are  caught, 
particularly  on  the  British  coasts,  where  they  abound.  It  was 
supposed  by  tbe  older  naturalists  (and  among  otliers  even  by 
Cuvier)  that  the  herrings  migrated  from  the  Northern  Ocean 
in  the  spring,  and  returned  there  after  depositing  their  spawn  ; 
but  it  is  the  more  recent  opinion  (which  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Yarrell)  that  tliese  thh  inhabit  the  deep  waters 
round  our  coasts,  and  only  approach  the  shore  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning,  and  then  retire  again  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
where  they  remain  during  the  winter  and  spring.  The  pilch- 
ard (C.  pilehardus),  which  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
herring,  is  caught  only  on  tlie  coast  of  Cornwall,  where  it 
makcs°its  appearance  in  July  : it  goes  away  in  the  autumn, 
and  returns  in  the  beginning  of  January.  The  anchovy  (i.«- 
gruulus  cncrasicholus)  is  principally  met  with  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  sea  it  enters  in  enormous  shoals  by  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  after  which 
it  retires  again  to  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  The  most  pro- 
ductive fishery  is  oil'  Gorgona,  a small  island  west  of  Leghorn, 
where  it  is  carried  on  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July  The  anchovies  are  fished  for  only  during  the  night, 
and  are  attracted  round  the  boats  by  fires  kept  buniing  in  them. 
Their  principal  use  is  for  forming  a sauce. 

Tlie  tunny  {Scomber  tkgiiiim)  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  a fish  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
made  a considerable  branch  of  commerce  : the  time  of  its  ar- 
rival in  the  Mediterranean  from  the  ocean  was  observed,  and 
stations  for  taking  it  established  in  places  which  it  most  fre- 
quented. (Strabo,  p.  225.)  It  is  in  the  interior  of  the  Me- 
diterranean that  this  fishery  is  now  principally  earned  on,  par- 
ticularly along  the  shores  of  Catalonia,  the  south  of  France, 

Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  . . „ . , 

The  salmon  < Sabno  »alar)\a  found  mall  the  seas  on  the  north 
of  Europe.  Asia,  and  America,  but  it  has  never  been  met  with 
in  the  Mediterranean.  According  to  Cuvier  it  comes  from  the 
Arctic  seas,  whence  it  enters  in  large  shoals  tlie  rivers  of  north- 
ern countries  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  siiawniug.  In 
temperate  climates  it  is  towards  the  end  of  winter  that  the  sal- 
moiiquits  the  sea:  in  the  more  northern  regions  it  enters  the 
rivers  when  the  ice  begins  to  melton  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
Though  the  salmon  is  principally  confined  to  the  more  northern 
regions,  it  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained  how  far  south  it 
extends,  but  probably  not  much  beyond  the  45th  degree  of  la- 
titude. It  occurs,  though  not  plentifully,  in  tbe  rivers  on  the 
western  coast  of  France. 

The  pike  {E»»x  luciut'),  which  is  a palatable  and  wholesome 
fish,  is  exceedingly  voracious.  It  is  found  in  almost  alt  the  fresh 
waters  in  Euroiic,  though  more  plentilully  in  the  northern  than 
die  southern  jiarts.  It  sometimes  grows  to  a very  large  size. 


Botany. — This  continent  in  its  most  southern  limits  exhibits 
a strong  resemblance  to  the  vegetation  ol  Atrica  and  its  ad- 
jacent islands.  In  Sicily,  for  example,  along  with  the  vine, 
grow,  in  the  more  sterile  situations,  the  poisonous  lealless 
Euphorbia  Canariensis,  aii  inhabitant  of  the  Canaries,  and  its 
congener  E.  buUamiJ'era.  Euphorbia  dendroides,  a fine  globular 
shrub,  is  also  met  with  in  company  with  the  castor-oil  plant 
{liicinus  Jfricamis),  and  the  Solarium  sodomaium  of  Egypt. 
The  Date,  the  Pisang  {Musa  Parudisiaca),  and  the  Prickly 
Pear  [Cactus  Opuutid),  ripen  their  fruit  abundantly;  Agave 
Americana,  the  American  aloe,  darts  up  its  gigantic  (lower- 
stem  from  the  midst  of  huge  homy  leaves ; rice  is  grown ; the 
sugar-cane  is  cultivated  at  Avola ; the  cotton-plant  ( Gossy- 
pium  herbaceum)  yields  produce  of  the  finest  quality  on  the 
banks  of  the  Simeto ; while  the  great  Italian  reed  {Arundo  Do- 
nax)  supplies  the  place  of  the  bamboo,  and  furnishes  the  long 
stakes  on  which  the  vine  is  ti-ained.  Many  jiarts  of  the  south 
of  Spain  partake  of  this  character.  The  Smilax  aspera  loads 
die  bushes  with  its  fragrant  snow-white  clusters,  maize  and 
Guinea  corn  are  common  articles  of  cultivation,  the  Peruvian 
Cherimoyer  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  gardens  of  Granada,  and  the 
delicate  melons  of  Valencia  are  as  common  an  open  crop  as  in 
the  fields  of  Persia.  At  Barcelona,  in  the  neglected  botanic 
garden,  were  still  found,  a few  years  since,  the  Sappan  tree  of 
Brazil  {Coralpinia  Sappan),  the  Schinus  Molle  of  Peru,  and 
other  trees  from  similar  climates  nourishing  as  if  in  their  na- 
tive air.  In  Portugal  the  laurel  {Cerasus  Lusitanica)  seems 
almost  idendcal  with  the  Hixa  of  the  Canaries,  while  the  Coral- 
trees  at  Lisbon  unfold  their  noble  leaves  and  gorgeous  blossoms 
with  all  their  native  South  American  vigour.  In  Italy  ar- 
borescent Endogens  extend  as  far-  as  Nice  in  the  form  of  the 
dwarf  Palmetto;  and  the  Victor’s  laurel  {Laurus  nobi/is),  a 
common  evergreen,  is  a European  representation  of  die  laurels 
of  the  Canaries.  Along  all  these  latitudes  the  fig,  the  olive, 
the  orange,  the  vine,  and  the  maize  find  a climate  congenial  to 
their  southern  constitutions.  Even  in  valleys  the  olive  will 
not  exist  higher  than  44^®  N.  lat.,  nor  the  vine  produce  good 
wine  beyond  48°,  except  in  a few  sheltered  places. 

About  the  northern  limits  of  the  olive,  (hat  is  to  say,  in  tlie 
parallel  of  the  south  of  France,  a marked  change  occurs  in  ve- 
getation ; most  of  the  southern  equinoctial  forms  of  vegetation 
either  disappear  or  become  uncommon.  The  Quercus  Cerris, 
so  common  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  is  hardly  found ; evergreen 
oaks  {Quercus  Bex),  common  oaks  (Q.  pedunculata  and  sessili- 
floni)  supply  its  place.  Cluster  pines  and  Scotch  firs  {Pinus 
pinaster  and  sylvestris),  and  other  species,  especially  Pinus 
halepensis,  grow  along  the  sea-coast  and  occupy  the  position 
held  by  the  more  southern  stone-pine  ( Pinus  pinea) ; whileyK/ii- 
perus  Phcenicea  and  oxycedrus,  on  the  branches  of  which  its  pe- 
culiar misdetoe  is  sometimes  met  with,  sweet  chestnuts  {Cas- 
/n«ea  tesca),  the  narrow-leaved  as\i  {Fraxinus  oxyphytla),  the 
flowering  ash  {Ornus  Europtea),  mastich-trees,  and  Phillyreas 
increase  the  catalogue  of  trees,  no  vestige  of  which  is  to  be 
traced  much  higher  in  a wild  state.  Still  inore  to  the  north, 
where  the  vine  begins  to  languish,  its  place  is  better  occupied 
by  broad  plains  of  wheat  and  other  corn;  the  hardy  trees  of 
England,  elms,  limes,  oaks,  ashes,  alders,  beeches,  lurches, 
willows,  and  poplars  ate  found  everywhere,  with  rich  pastures 
and  verdant  fields,  unknown  in  the  land  of  oranges  and  myrtles. 

1 At  last  in  the  more  northern  districts  of  the  continent,  aspens 
. {Populus  tremula),  bird-cherries  {Prunus  Padus),  birches, 

. lime-trees,  alders,  juniiiers,  spruce-tirs,  and  pines  are  the  prin- 
' cipal  trees  that  remain ; barley  and  oats  are  the  only  corn- 
I plants,  but  potatoes  are  reared  in  the  short  summer, 
t Among  plants  less  conspicuous  than  these  and  less  popularly 
- known,  changes  occur  between  the  north  and  south  of  Europe 
3 not  less  striking  to  the  eye  of  a botanist.  In  Sicily  occurs  a 
Stapelia,  a form  of  vegetation  so  Africati,  (hat  Arabia  Felix 
» and  Abyssinia  are  the  nearest  points  where  a parallel  can  be 

I Ibulitl.  MaiKlrakes  (iMandragora  nutjmnrt/is)  cover  wbolc 

II  tracts  in  Turkey  and  Sicily  in  the  autumn  with  their  sky-blue 
flowers.  Quatdities  of  labiate  platits,  Boraginacea)  and  gay 
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LiJiiceop,  Mcdicngoi  in  ahumlant  variety,  an  endless  host  of 
Ciatus  and  Helianthcnuim,  Narcissi,  TuH|m,  many  species  of 
Oplirys,  and  numerous  kinds  of  Genista  and  Cytisns,  mark  a 
itone  of  vegetation  corresponding  very  much  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  olive.  To  the  north  of  this  limit  such  plants  cither 
disapjH?ar  or  diminish  essentially  in  number  and  variety ; Api- 
aceous  and  Biiissicaceous  S])ccic8  become  predominant,  fungi 
swarm  in  the  autumn,  turnips  and  buckwheat  {Polygojium  fa~ 
gopyrunt')  are  cultivated  advantageously,  as  also  are  hemp, 
flax,  liojw,  carrots,  parsnips,  common  clover,  beans,  vetches, 
and  lucenie,  as  common  tield-crops.  But  in  higher  latitudes 
the  predominant  fomos  of  Iierbaceous  vegetation  are  numerous 
species  of  Ranunculus,  Potcntilla,  Saxifrago,  Arenaria,  Pri- 
mula, Musses,  and  Lichens  j and  there  also  occur  abundance 
of  stunted  or  pigmy  trailing  shrubs,  such  as  bilberries  and 


wliortlelicrries  {raccinium  MyrUlut  and  tiligino$um\  SaUs 
herbuceti^  j^rhuiut  -/Ppifta,  ^rctoifaphy/o$  Uva  Ursif  cruu'berries 
Qimpetrum  nigrum)^  and  the  like, 

I hese  changes  take  place  if  we  merely  look  to  the  districts 
of  the  plains.  In  Euroi>e,  as  in  oUmt  parts  of  tije  world,  si- 
milar alterations  in  vegetation  occur  as  we  ascend  into  the 
atmosphere.  In  Sicily,  for  instaiice,  with  an  almost  tropical 
vegetation  in  the  valleys,  there  is  a transition  to  tlie  middle 
forms  of  European  vegetation  midway  on  the  mountain-side 
of  ^tna,  and  then  to  the  most  nortljem  flora  at  its  summit, 
9000  feet  above  llie  sea;  and  so  with  other  mountains  as  we 
advance  to  the  south,  till  at  last  on  Sulitelma,  in  I-apland,  not 
a trace  of  vegetation  can  be  dlscovere<l  alxive  the  height 
of  3G40  feet. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 

Those  thus  marked  • are  states  which  are  members  of  the  Confederation  of  Germane. 
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45,500 

••1 

310 

36.400 

( 

357 

57.600 

-) 

937,334 

29,000,000 

f 

17,892 

4,500,000 

len 

5,712 

1,240,000 

28.435 

, 4,300,000 

12,5C9 

4,230,t>00 

C7 

^ 57,800 

25,^J,000 

1,525 

2&0.000 

17,048 

2.590.000 

490 

124,300 

21,472 

2.04(1.000 

38,290 

57.400 

202,125 

33.600.000 

91 

56,000 

io,2oe 

(a)sio.ooo 

119 

153, oOO 

14.600 

1.<m5,000 

4,386 

* 699,000 

3.198 

765,000 

154 

24.000 

136 

21 ,000 

363 

42,800 

13,890 

2,820,000 

99S 

242.000 

52 

5,800 

432 

79.000 

142 

46,500 

410 

145,000 

21 

7,500 

4,701 

472,200 

1.094 

85,300 

2,073 

390, (KM) 

50 

6.700 

1,736 

372,700 

2,470 

260,000 

2.184  1 

440,000 

34,500  1 

3,400.000 

106,302 

13.800.000 

588 

83.400 

1,994,139 

(l)4i.ono,ooo 

4.100,000 

28,830 

4.500.000 

5,705 

1 ,680,000 

491 

113,700 

790 

132,000 

880 

146,400 

1,403 

243.000 

756 

118.500 

205 

26.000 

41,521 

7,650.000 

U9,.E0  1 

c)ll,9f.3.l)00 

284.530 

4.150,000 

2.116,000 

183,140 

12,000.000 

8,302 

l,S3o.oao 

455 

56,000 

7.568 

1,610,000 

.708,871 

233,884.800 

States. 


Andorra  (Pyrenees) 
Anhalt-Ber.vburo 

* COETHEN  . 

-Dessau 


Austria,  Em- f 1,  in  Germany,  ITunear 
12,  in  Italy 


nts| 


pire  of 
•Baden 

•Bavaria  , , , 

Belgium 
•Bremen 

Britain,  Great,  Ireland,  and  settlem 
and  island*  in  Europe  , , , 

•Brunswick 

Church,  States  of  the,  or  Papal  States 
Cracow'  • . . . , 

Denmark,  Continental  ,*  ! 

■ — Islands  , 

France  , 

Frankfort  (on  the  Mavn)  .*  ! 

Greece  , , , 

•Hamhuho  ,,,..* 
•Hanover  * , . . ! 

•Hrsse-Cassel,  or  Electorate  of  Hesse 
•Hesse-Dahmstadt,  or  Grand  Ducliv  of  Hosso 
•Hesse-Hommuro  . 

•Hohenzollern-H  echingen 

Siomarinoe.v 

IIoLEAND  (indudinj;  Ducliy  of  Luxemburg) 
Ionian  Islands  . . . , . 

•Liechtenstein  ' . , . . 

•Ltppe-Detmold  , . . i 

•Ludeck  , . , ! * 

Lucca  ••..*** 

Marino,  San  . . ] * 

•Mecklknburo-Schwerin  ! ! 

*— Stuelitz 

Modena  and  Mass.v 
Monaco  • . . 1 * 

•Nassvu  . . ! * 

•Oldenburg  . , . * ’ 

Parma  . . • . . ] * 

Portugal  . . 1 ] 

•Prussia  • , . ! ! 

•Rf.uss,  Principalities  of  , ! [ 

Ru8.UA,  Empire  of— Russian  Dominions 
Kingdom  of  Poland 

Sardinia 

•Saxonv  , , ! * * 

••Saxk-.altenburo  ...  * 

•.Saxe-Coburo  and  Gotha  , 

Saxe-Meininoen-Hildduroiiausen 
^*axj;-Wkimar-Eisknac»I 
ScjiWARznuRo,  Principalities  of 
Schaueniiuro-Lippe 
Hicimks,  The  Tx%o 
Spain  . . ^ 

Sweden  and  Norw'ay 

"WITZERI.AND 

Tuscanv  , , ' 

•Wai.dbck  , I 

•VVriRTEMBKRO  , 


Form  of  Government. 


&c. 


Republic,  with  two  syndics  and  a council 

Duchies,  with  states  having  limited  powers  . 

Absolute  monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  Hung 
vania,  which  have  legislatures  . , 

Grand  duchy;  limited  sovereignty,  with  legisiatu 
Limited  monarchy ; two  chambers  « 

Ditto  ‘ ditto  . i 

Republic;  senate  and  convention  . , * 

King  and  two  houses  of  parliament  . 

Duchy ; limited  sovereignty,  m ith  one  chamber 
Absolute  and  elective  sovereignty 
Republic;  senate  and  chamber  of  representatives 
Absolute  monarchy,  with  provincial  states  having  limited  po 
Limited  monarchy ; two  chambers  . . , , 

Republic;  senate* and  legislative  body  . ! ! * 

Absolute  raonarcliy  ...]*** 
Republic ; senate  and  common  council  * 

Limited  monarchy ; two  chambers  , ! * * 

Limited  sovereignty;  one  chamber  . ! ! ! 

Ditto  two  chambers  . , ^ * 

Landgraviate;  absolute  sovereignty  , . ! [ 

Principality;  limited  sovereigntv, 'with  one  chamber 
Ditto  ditto 

Limited  monarchy,  Avith  two  chambers  . * 

i Free  state;  with  council  and  one  chamber,  under  British 

/ tection 

PrinciMlity;  limited,  Avith  one  chamber 

Ditto  ditto  . * ! 

Republic;  senate  and  common  co'incil  , * * 

Duchy ; limited  sovereignty,  Avith  a senate  ! [ 

Republic  with  senate  and  council  of  ancients  ] 

Grand  duchy;  limited  sovereignty,  Avith  one  chamber  I 
Ditto  ditto 

Duchy;  absolute  sovereignty  . . * * ’ 

Principality;  absolute  sovereigntv  , * ' * 

Duchv ; limited  sovereignty,  Avitli  tAvo  chambers  !'  ! 

Grand  duchy;  absolute  soverei‘mty 
Duchy;  absolute  , , * , ] 

Limited  monarchy,  with  chamber  of  reprcsontatiA’cs  . 
Absolute  monarchy,  with  provincial  stales  having  limited  po 

Limned  sovereignty  with  one  chamber  . 

Absolute  monarchy 

Ditto  ...  * 

Ditto 


Limited  monarchy,  Avith  two  chambers 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


with  one  chamber  , 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

AA’ith  a council  (ronsulta) 
Avith  legislature  . , 

Avith  diet  and  storthing  . 


»mi  Miui  nnu  siori 

Lonfederntlon  of  republics,  Avith  diet 
Absolute  monarchy  • . . , 

Grand  duchy;  absolute  sovereignty  . . 

I riiicipnlity ; limited  sovereignty,  with  one  cliHml>cr 
Limited  monarchy,  with  two  chambers 
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THE  MILITARY  LIFE 

OF  THE 

DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

By  ANDKE  VIEUSSEUX. 


The  Honourable  Anliiir  Wellesley,  a younger  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Moruington,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  May,  17C9.  He  w.as 
sent  to  Eton  School,  and  he  afterwards  studied  in  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  Angers,  in  France.  He  received  his  lirst 
commission,  as  ensign  of  infantry,  in  Marcli,  1787,  and  was 
made  a lieutenant  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  was 
appointed  to  a company  in  June,  1791.  In  April,  1793,  he 
was  promoted  to  a majority  in  the  33rd  regiment,  and  was 
advanced,  by  purchase,  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  that 
corps  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wellesley,  in  command  of  the  33rd  regiment,  sailed  for  Flan- 
ders, on  his  first  active  service,  in  May,  1794,  and  landed  at 
Ostend  to  join  the  British  army  under  the  Duke  of  York,  then 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  advance  of  the  French  army,  under 
PichegTU,  obliged  the  British,  after  several  engagements,  to 
retire  into  Holland,  mid  take  up  a position  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Waal.  In  January,  1795,  the  retreat  was  continued  by 
the  town  of  Deventer,  through  Guelderland  and  Overyssel,  to 
the  river  Ems,  and  thence  to  Bremen,  where  the  army  was 
re-embarked  forEnglmid  in  the  spring.  During  this  ai’duous 
retreat  through  a frozen  and  cheerless  country,  in  the  heart  of 
a winter  remarkably  severe,  Lieutenant-Colonel  M ellesley 
commmided  a brigade  in  the  rear-guard,  and  his  zeal  and  in- 
telli^iice  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  James  Craig  and  otlier 
^fmFfs  of  distinction. 

In  the  autumn  of  179.5  the  33rd  regiment  embarked  for 
the  West  Indies,  but  the  ships,  after  being  tossed  at  sea  for  six 
weeks,  were  obliged  to  put  back  into  Portsmouth,  mid  the 
33rd  regiment  was  landed  again,  and  in  April,  1796,  was  em- 
barked for  India.  Colonel  Wellesley  (for  he  bad  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  in  May  of  that  year) 
was  detained  at  home  through  illness,  but  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  proceeded  with  it  to 
Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  1797,  and  was 
placed  on  the  Bengal  establishment. 

In  May,  1798,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Colonel  Wellesley’s 
elder  brother,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  being  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  India.  One  of  the  Urst  objects  that  required  his 
attention  was  the  equivocal  attitude  of  Tippoo,  Sultan  ol  My- 
sore, towards  the  English.  In  the  month  of  June  a procla- 
mation of  the  French  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  announced 
the  arrival  of  two  ambassadors  from  Tippoo,  to  propose  an 
alliance  oflensive  and  defensive  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  English  from  India,  in  consequence  of  which  a number  of 
Frenchmen  volunteered  to  join  the  Sultan,  and  were  taken  to 
Mangalore  in  a French  ship  of  war.  These  movements  of 
Tippoo  were  connected  witli  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt-. 
The  Earl  of  Mornington  wrote  several  conciliatory  letters  to 
Tippoo,  to  induce  him  to  settle  any  pending  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  the  East  India  Company  by  means  of  nego- 
tiation, but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  to  prepare  for 
offensive  operations,  and  in  November  an  army  was  assembled 
at  Vellore,  under  the  command  of  General  IlarTis,  ready  to 
enter  the  Mysore  territory  at  the  first  notice.  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley, with  his  regiment,  formed  part  of  this  force.  The 
army  was  joined  by  a large  contingent  from  the  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan,  an  ally  of  the  English  ; and  as  tlie  court  of  Hyderabad 
expressed  a wish  that  the  brother  of  the  Governor-General 
should  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  contingent,  Gene- 
ral Harris  ordered  the  33rd  regiment  to  be  attached  to  the 


Nizam’s  force,  the  general  command  of  which  was  given  to 
Colonel  Wellesley.  As  Tippoo  declined  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions, and  wirs  evidently  trying  to  gain  time,  the  allied  British 
and  native  army  wirs  ordered  to  advance  into  Mysore,  which 
they  entered  early  in  March,  1799.  On  the  27th  an  engage- 
ment took  place,  in  which  the  left  wing  of  the  allies,  under 
Colonel  Wellesley,  routed  a body  of  Tippoo’s  choice  infantry. 
The  army  then  advanced  to  Seringapatam,  Tippoo’s  capital,  and 
Colonel  Wellesley  was  employed  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
some  strong  posts  in  front  of  the  town,  which  he  executed  in 
high  style,  and  without  loss.  The  siege  of  Seringapatam  fol- 
lowed, and  on  the  3rd  of  May  the  place  was  stormed  by  a 
party  under  General  Baird.  After  the  storming  was  over,  and 
the  confusion  began  to  subside.  General  Baird  desired  to  be 
relieved,  and  Colonel  Wellesley,  being  next  on  the  roster,  was 
ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  place.  By  his  exertions 
and  firmness  he  succeeded  in  stopping  the  plunder  withiir  tire 
town.  A few  days  after  General  Haivis  directed  a regular 
garrison  for  Seringapatam,  and  appointed  Colonel  Wellesley 
to  the  command  of  it,  and  the  Governor-General  afterwards 
appointed  him  governor  of  that  part  of  the  Mysore  territory 
which  was  placed  inuler  British  authority  and  protection.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  the  correspondence  contained  in  the  ‘ Dis- 
patches of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,’  lately  published,  begins. 

During  several  years  that  he  held  the  command  in  Mysore 
he  was  fully  occupied  in  organizing  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  country,  and  in  the  execution  of  this 
task  he  improved  his  natural  talents  fur  business,  military  and 
civil,  in  all  their  details,  and  displayed  that  quickness  of  per- 
ception, and  that  sagacity  and  self-command,  which  have 
characterized  him  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  mili- 
tary career.  From  the  beginning  also  he  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  bis  soldiers,  to  the  regularity  of  tire 
supply  of  provisions ; to  the  management  of  the  hospitals,  and 
to  all  the  particirlars  of  the  Commissariat  and  Quartermaster- 
General’s  Departments,  which  constitute  half  the  business  of 
an  army,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  if  neglected,  ’ misfor- 
tune and  disgrace  will  be  the  result.”  In  the  mean  time  also, 
by  his  justice  and  humanity,  and  the  strict  discipline  that  he 
maintained  among  the  troops,  he  acquired  the  confidence  ot 
the  native  population  of  Seringapatam,  who,  some  years  after, 
on  his  return  from  the  campaign  of  Assye,  presented  to  him 
an  artecting  address,  in  which  ” they  implored  the  God  of  all 
castes  and  of  all  nations  to  hear  tlieir  constant  prayer,  tliat, 
whenever  greater  aflairs  might  call  him  away  from  them,  to 
bestow  on  him  healtli,  glory,  and  happiness.  (‘  Dispatches, 
vol.  iii.  p.  420.) 

Whilst  thus  employed  in  Mysore  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
field  against  one  of  those  bold  adventurers,  once  common  in 
India,  Dhoondia  Waugh  by  name,  who  had  got  togetlier  5000 
horsemen,  partly  from  ’I'ippoos  disbanded  cavalry,  and  partly 
from  other  predatory  bands,  and  who  styled  himself  “ King 
of  the  Two  Worlds.”  Colonel  Wellesley  came  up  with  him, 
after  a liard  chase,  and  dispersed  his  band ; Dhoondia  re- 
mained on  the  field  among  the  slain,  in  September,  1800.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  Colonel  Wellesley  was  appointed, 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  to  command  a body  ol 
troops  assembled  at  'rrincomalee,  in  the  island  ol  Ceylon,  for 
foreign  service.  The  expedition  was  said  to  be  intended  either 
for  Batavia  or  the  Isle  of  France.  Meantime  dispatches  from 
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Knglainl  arrived,  directing  3000  men  to  be  sent  to  tbe  Ued 
Sen,  to  act  ngninst  the  French  in  Ui)per  Kgypt,  whilflt  an  ex- 
peditioti  from  Kuro|H\  umler  Sir  llalj)h  Abercrombie,  wjuj  at- 
tacking I>owcr  Kgypt.  It  was  a bold  conception,  and  hij^hly 
creditable  to  the  person  who  originated  it,  to  make  tlie  Ihi- 
tisl»  jiower  in  India  co-operate  with  the  Enro])ean  power  of 
England  in  the  countries  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Ited  Sea.  The  Governor  of  Madras  sent  Colonel  Wellesley 
a copy  of  the  dispatches  from  home,  and,  as’  Wellesley 
knew  that  his  brother,  the  Governor-General,  when  he  ordered 
the  assembling  of  the  force  at  Trincomalee,  had  some  expect- 
ation of  its  being  required  for  Egypt,  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility he  moved  at  once  the  whole  force  to  Bombay,  where  it 
could  be  supplied  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries  pre- 
vious to  sailing  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  where  he  would  be  ready 
to  receive  iinal  orders  from  the  Governor-General.  He  sailed 
for  Bombay  about  the  middle  of  February,  1801,  and  arrived 
there  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  Governor-General  had 
appointed  General  Baird  to  command  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion, leaving  to  Ins  brother  the  choice  of  going  under  him 
as  second  in  command,  or  retaining  his  own  command  in 
Mysore.  When  Lord  Mornington  learnt  that  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley was  at  Bombay  with  the  whole  Trincomalee  force,  he 
could  not  disapprove  of  this  movement,  as  he  had  himself 
intended  to  send  to  the  Red  Sea  a larger  body  of  men  than 
that  mentionecl  in  the  home  dispatches,  but  still  lie  thought 
it  ought  not  to  be  set  up  as  a precedent,  and  he  required  an 
oflicial  explanation  of  the  grounds  and  motives  which  had 
induced  his  brother  thus  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment,  with- 
out waiting  for  orders.  Colonel  Wellesley  stated  his  motives 
at  full  length,  in  a letter,  dated  Bombay,  23rd  March,  ISOl 
(‘  Dispatches,’  vol.  i.  p.  301,  new  edition,  1837).  He, 
however,  declined  proceeding  with  General  Baird,  on  the  score 
of  ill  health,  and  soon  after  returned  to  liis  government  in 
Mysore.  Before  leaving  Bombay  he  transmitted  to  General 
Baird  a memorandum  that  he  had  written  concerning  the 
operations  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  which  he  showed  himself  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  state  of  alVairs  in  Egypt. 

Colonel  Wellesley  made  a second  stay  in  Mysore  of  nearly 
two  years.  He  was  made  major-general  in  April,  1802,  and 
in  February,  1803,  be  was  appointed  to  command  a force 
assembled  at  Hurrihoor,  to  march  into  tbe  Mabratta  territory. 

Civil  war  raged  between  the  ^lahratta  chiefs,  Holkar  and 
Scindiali.  The  Peishwa,  the  nominal  head  of  the  Mahratta 
confederation,  was  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  strongest.  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  who  ruled  over  Malwa 
and  Candeish,  liad  an  army  of  regular  infantry  and  artillery, 
which  had  been  formed  by  his  father,  with  the  assistance  of 
M.  de  Boigne,  a native  of  Savoy,  and  was  now  under  the 
direction  of  a French  officer  of  the  name  of  Perron.  Scindiah 
exercised  paramount  iniluence  over  the  Peishwa  at  Poonah. 
Holkar,  another  clever  ambitious  chieftain,  who  bad  long  been 
at  variance  with  Scindiah,  suddenly  crossed  the  Nerbudda  and 
marched  with  a large  cavalry  force  on  Poonah,  which  he  en- 
tered after  defeating  the  combined  army  of  Scindiah  and  tbe 
I’eisbwn.  The  Peishwa  escaped  to  the  coast,  and  put  him- 
self under  British  protection,  whilst  Holkar  placed  one  of  his 
relations  on  tlie  musnnd  of  Poonah. 

Tlic  Madras  army,  under  Lieutenant-General  811101*1,  was 
ordered  to  advance  into  tlie  Mohralta  territory  for  the  purpose 
of  reinstating  the  l^eishwa,  and  Major-General  Wellesley,  at 
llie  particular  request  of  I^ord  Clive,  was  n])poinfcd  to  com- 
mand a select  corjis  in  advance,  witli  which  he  inarched  rapidly 
upon  Poonah.  Having  received  information  on  the  road  Iliat 
lIo1kar*s  people  intended  to  hum  the  town  on  his  approacti,  he  I 
moved  on  with  the  cavalry,  and,  performing  a mardi  of  (>0 
miles  in  30  hours,  reached  Poonah  on  lbc20lh  of  April,  and  thus 
s.aved  the  town.  11  olkar's  people  retired  without  fighting, and 
in  the  following  monfli  the  I'eisbwa  re-entered  bis  capital. 
Scindiah,  however,  and  the  Bajali  of  Berar,  another  powerful 
Mahratta  chief,  were  together  in  the  field  making  hostile  ilc- 
monstrations  against  the  English  and  tlicirally  the  Nixam,  and 


they  were  understood  to  l«e  in  correspondence  with  Hol- 
kar, who  was  to  join  the  league.  Seeing  this  state  of  afiTairi, 
which  was  yet  more  dangerous  at  a moment  when  by  tbe  peace 
of  Amiens  tbe  French  bad  just  recovered  tlieir  Indian  posses- 
sions, the  Governor-General  ap|K>iute«l  Gei»eral  ^^'e]lesley  to 
the  chief  command  of  .all  tlie  British  and  allied  troops  sen'ing 
in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  and  the  Nizam,  with  full 
power  to  direct  all  the  political  aflfairs  of  tlie  British  goi'em- 
I merit  in  the  same  district  (‘  Dispatches,’  Fort  William,  2oth  and 
: 27th  of  June,  vol.  ii,  pp.  19 — 5G).  After  some  fruitless  nego- 
I tiations  w’ith  Scindiah,  General  Wellesley  marched  from  Poo- 
I nah  to  the  north,  and  took  by  escalade  the  t/jwii  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur,  which  was  garrisonerl  by  Scindiah’s  troops.  On  tlie 
j 24lli  of  August’  be  crossed  the  Godavery  river,  and  entered 
I Aurangabad  on  the  29th.  Tlie  enemy  manifested  an  intention 
to  cross  the  river  to  the  eastward  and  steal  a march  upon  Hy- 
I derabad,  but  w'cre  preventetl  by  General  ^Vellesley  marching 
I along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  placing  himself  l*elweeti 
I them  and  that  city.  On  the  12lh  of  September  the  British 
General  was  encamped  20  miles  north  of  the  Godaverr.  Co- 
lonel Stevenson,  with  the  Nizam’s  auxiliary  force,  was  at  some 
distance  from  him.  Scindiah,  who  had  a large  mass  of  irre- 
gular cavalry,  avoided  a general  engagement,  being  afraid  of 
British  discipline,  and  only  thought  of  carrying  on  a predatory 
warfare,  supporting  his  men  at  the  expense  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Nizam  and  other  allies  of  tbe  English,  and  wearing  out  the 
British  troops  by  continual  marches  and  jiartial  aflrays.  About 
the  middle  of  Septemlier  General  Wellesley  Icaml  that  Scin- 
diah had  been  reinforced  by  16  battalions  of  infantry  com- 
manded by  French  officers,  and  a large  train  of  artillery,  and 
that  the  whole  of  his  force  was  assembled  near  the  banks  of  tbe 
Kaitna  river.  On  the  21st  of  September  General  Wellesley 
held  a conference  with  Colonel  Stevenson,  in  whicli  a general 
plan  of  attack  on  the  enemy  was  concerted  ; the  general  and 
the  colonel  advancing  by  two  parallel  routes  round  the  hills 
between  Budnapoor  and  Jaulna,  so  as  to  fall  at  tbe  same  time 
upon  the  enemy.  General  Wellesley  arrived  at  Naulwah  on 
tbe  23rd,  and  then  received  a rejxirt  that  Scindiah  and  the 
Rajah  of  Berar  had  moved  ofl*  in  the  morning  with  their  cavalry, 
and  that  the  infantry  were  about  to  follow,  but  were  still  in 
camp  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles.  General  Wellesley 
determined  to  march  upon  tbe  infantry  and  engage  it  at  once. 
He  sent  a messenger  to  Colonel  Stevenson,  then  aliout  eight 
miles  on  bis  leR,  to  inform  him  of  his  intention,  and  directing 
his  advance.  He  moved  forward  witli  the  I9th  Light  Dragoons 
and  tliree  regiments  of  native  cavalry  to  reconnoitre.  The  in- 
fantry, consisting  of  two  British  and  five  native  battalions,  fol- 
lowed. After  a march  of  about  four  miles  he  saw  from  an 
elevated  plain  not  only  the  infantry,  but  the  whole  Mahratta 
force,  consisting  of  nearly  50.000  men,  encamped  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Kaitpa  river,  the  banks  of  which  were  very  steep; 
the  right,  consisting  of  cavalry,  was  about  Bokerdou,  and  ex- 
tended to  their  corps  of  infantry,  which  w.is  encamped  near 
the  village  of  Assye,  witli  ninety  pieces  of  artillery.  General 
Wellesley  determiiieil  on  attacking  the  infantry  on  its  left  ainl 
rear.  He  moveil  his  little  army  to  a fonl  beyond  the  enemy’s 
left,  and,  leaving  tlie  Itlysore  and  other  irregular  cavaln,*  fo 
watch  that  of  the  enemy,  he  crossed  the  river  wiili  his  regular 
horse  and  infantry,  and,  having  ascended  the  bank,  formed  his 
men  ill  three  lines,  two  of  infantry  and  the  third  of  cavalry. 
This  was  ofiected  under  a brisk  cannonade  from  the  enemy’s 
guns.  Scindiah,  at  tbe  same  time,  made  a correspondingmove- 
ment  in  bis  line,  by  giving  a new  front  to  his  infantry,  which 
was  made  to  rest  its  right  on  the  river  Kaitna,  and  its  Ipfi  upon 
the  village  of  Assye  and  the  Jiiah  stream.  His  numerous  and 
well-served  cannon  did  fearful  execution  among  the  British 
advancing  lines,  and  drowned  the  weak  sound  of  their  scanty 
arlillcry.  General  Wellesley,  seeing  this,  gave  orders  to  aliaii- 
doii  liic  artillery,  and  the  infantry  to  charge  with  the  liayonet, 
3'hc  charge  proved  irresistible  on  the  right  and  centre  of  the 
enemy;  the  British  took  jiosscssion  of  the  guns,  and  the  ene- 
my’s infantry  gave  way.  But  tbe  British  riglit  suflered  a very 
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severe  loss  from  tlie  giins  nt.  the  village  of  Assye,  and  the 
enemy’s  cavalry,  seeing  the  gaps  thus  made  in  the  ranks, 
charged  the  7 ith  regiment,  when  Colonel  Maxwell,  with  the 
10th  Dragoons,  rode  to  its  rescue,  and  drove  back  the  assailants 
with  great  loss.  The  native  infantry  in  the  British  service 
proceeding  too  far  in  the  pursuit,  many  of  the  enemy's  artillery- 
men, who  had  thrown  themselves  <lown  among  the  carriages  of 
their  guns,  ns  if  they  were  dead,  turned  their  pieces  against  the 
advancing  infantry,  and  at  the  same  time  several  of  Scindiah’s 
battalions  formed  themselves  again,  thus  placing  the  sepoys  be- 
tween two  fires.  Colonel  Maxwell  charged  and  dispersed 
those  battalions,  but  be  lost  his  life.  The  78th  British  regi- 
ment, wliich  was  on  the  left  of  the  line,  remained  firm  with 
unbroken  ranks  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  check  tlie  enemy.  General  Wellesley  led  the  regi- 
ment in  person  against  the  village  of  Assye,  where  the  enemy 
made  the  stoutest  resistance,  but  at  last  gave  way.  It  was 
near  dark  when  the  firing  ceased.  The  enemy  retired  in  great 
disorder,  leaving  behind  the  whole  of  his  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, and  stores.  Colonel  Stevenson  arrived  on  the  field  after 
the  battle,  and  undertook  the  pursuit. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  British  atid  imtive  united  army  in  this  splen- 
did victory  consisted  of  22  officers  and  380  men  killed,  and 
57  officers  and  1526  men  wounded,  in  all  nearly  one-third  of 
the  force  engaged,  exclusive  of  the  irregular  cavalry.  The 
enemy  left  more  than  1200  dead  and  a great  number  of 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  General  Wellesley  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him,  and  his  orderly's  head  was  tom  away 
by  a cannon-ball  as  he  rode  beside  him. 

While  General  Wellesley  was  defeating  the  Mahrattas  in 
the  south,  General  Lake  gained  a complete  victory  at  Ally- 
ghur,  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  over  another  part  of  their 
force  under  Perron,  which  had  occupied  Delhi.  I’he 
Mahratta  power  was  now  broken,  and  after  several  marches 
and  countermarches,  and  desultory  negotiatiotis,  Scindiali 
asked  and  obtained  a truce  at  the  beginning  of  November;  but 
the  Raj.ah  of  Berar  still  kept  the  field,  and  General  Wellesley, 
coming  up  with  him  in  the  plains  of  Argaum,  fountl  Scindiah’s 
cavalr)*,  together  with  the  Rajah ‘s  forces,  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  The  battle  of  Argaum  was  fought  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, 1803.  The  British  line  advanced  in  the  best  order ; 
the  74th  and  78th  regiments  were  attacked  by  a large  body  of 
Persian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  which 
was  entirely  destroyed.  Scindiab’s  cavalry  charged  one  of  the 
Company's  regiments,  and  was  repulsed,  when  the  whole  Mah- 
ratta line  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  38  pieces  of  cannon  and 
all  their  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  British 
cavalry  pursued  the  enemy  for  several  miles,  taking  many  ele- 
phants, camels,  and  much  baggage.  Colonel  Stevenson  soon 
after  took  !>y  storm  the  strong  fort  of  Gawilghur,  and  this  ex- 
ploit concluded  the  campaign.  The  Rajah  of  Berar  now  sued 
for  peace,  and  General  Wellesley  drew  up  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty,  by  which  the  Rajah  ceded  to  the  Company  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuttack  with  the  district  of  Balasore,  and  dismissed 
bis  European  officers.  Scindiah  was  glad  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample, and  on  the  30th  of  December  he  signed  a tre.aty  of 
peace,  by  which  he  ceded  to  the  Company  all  the  country  be- 
ween  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  besides  numerous  forts.  In 
the  following  February  (1^04)  General  Wellesley  crossed  the 
Godavery  to  put  down  the  independent  frecimoting  parties 
which  were  carrying  devastation  through  the  West  Deccan.  Fol- 
lovting  them  rapidly  from  bill  to  hill,  he  gradually  dispersed 
th^m,  and  took  their  guns,  ammunition,  and  baggage.  The 
fatigue  attending  these  operations  wiis  sucli  (hat  General 
Wellesley,  after  a lapse  of  many  years,  still  spoke  of  it  as  the 
most  laborious  service  in  which  he  had  lx?en  engaged.  Peace 
was  thus  restored  to  the  fieninsula  of  India. 

In  March,  1804,  General  Wellesley  paid  a visit  to  Bombay, 
where  he  was  received  with  marked  honour  and  loud  acclama- 
tions, and  an  address  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  settle- 
ment was  presented  to  him,  as  a commander  “equally  great  in 
the  cabinet  as  in  the  field.”  The  British  inhabitants  of  Cal- 


cutta voted  him  a sword  of  the  value  of  1000/.,  and  the  officers 
of  the  army  of  the  Deccan  presented  him  witli  a service  of 
plate  of  the  value  of  2000  guineas,  with  the  inscription— 
“Battle  of  Assye,  September  23,  1803.” 

On  the  21th  of  June,  1804,  General  Wellesley  broke  up  the 
army  in  the  Deccan,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  Governor- 
General,  and  in  the  following  month  he  returned  to  Seringa- 
patani,  where  he  received  from  the  native  inhabitants  that  affect- 
ing address  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  as  an 
expression  of  their  gratitude  for  his  care  for  their  welfare  during 
his  government  of  Mysore.  It  may  be  here  observed  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  career  in  India,  as  afterwards  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  General  Wellesley,  ever  firm  and  just, 
showed  himself  always  inclined  to  humanity  and  mercy  when- 
ever they  could  be  exercised  without  detriment  to  justice  or  to 
the  safety  of  others.  His  dispatches  contain  numerous  instances 
of  this  disposition,  of  which  we  quote  one  because  the  expres- 
sion is  characteristic.  The  Peishwa,  whom  the  English  had 
helped  to  restore,  like  most  Indian  princes,  knew  nothing  of 
forgiveness,  being  “ callous  to  everything  but  money  and  re- 
venge.” General  Wellesley  interposed  to  screen  from  his  ven- 
geance Amrut  Rao  and  others.  “ The  war  will  be  eternal,”  he 
thus  concludes  one  of  his  dispatches,  “if  nobody  is  ever  to  be 
forgiven  ; ami  I certainly  think  that  the  British  government 
cannot  intend  to  make  the  British  troops  the  instruments  of  the 
Peishwa’s  revenge.  You  must  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with 
this  person  (Baba  Phurkia).  I have  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
Nizam’s  territories  atid  not  to  come  near  this  army.  The  an- 
swer of  the  vakeel  is  natural.  It  is,  ‘where  is  a man  to  go 
who  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  territories  of  the  Company 
or  of  the  Company’s  allies?’  When  the  power  of  the  Com- 
pany is  80  great,  little  dirty  passions  must  not  be  suffered  to 
guide  its  measures.” 

In  July,  1804,  General  Wellesley  was  called  to  Calcutta  to 
assist  in  military  deliberations.  Several  inmortant  memo- 
randa on  the  political  and  military  afl'airs  of  Iiidia,  which  are 
given  in  the  third  volume  of  tlie  ‘ Dispatches,’  were  written  by 
him  about  this  period.  In  November  of  the  same  year  lie 
left  Calcutta  for  Madras,  and  from  thence  he  returned  to  Se- 
ringapatam.  In  February,  1805,  be  again  repaired  to  Madras, 
and  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England.  About  the  same 
time  his  appointment  by  the  King  to  be  a Knight  Companion 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  known  in  India,  and  published  in 
the  General  Orders;  and  in  the  following  March  the  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  Major-General  Wellesley,  for 
his  services,  were  likewise  published  in  the  General  Orders,  in 
India,  and  soon  after  he  sailed  from  Madras  for  Europe. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  in  England  in  Sep- 
tember, 1805.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to 
Hanover,  in  command  of  a brigade  in  the  expedition  under 
Lord  Cathcart,  which  was  intended  to  make  a diversion  whilst 
the  French  army  was  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
against  Austria  and  Russia.  The  tergiversation  of  the  Prussian 
Cabinet,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Austerlhz  (December, 
1805),  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  Allies,  and  the  English 
returned  from  Hanover  to  England  in  February,  1800,  without 
having  seen  any  active  service.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
now  appointed  to  the  command  of  a brigade  of  infantry  sta- 
tioned at  Hastings.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis 
he  had  been  made  colonel  of  tlie  33rd  regiment  in  January,  1800. 
In  that  year  he  was  elected  mcmlier  for  the  borough  of  Rye,  and 
from  his  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons  lie  defended  tlie  admi- 
nistration of  his  brother  the  Marquis  Wellesley  in  India.  In 
April,  1807,  Sir  Arthur  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  being  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  that  capacity  he  was  sworn  a 
member  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  to  a command  in  tlie  expedition 
sent  to  Copenhagen,  under  Lord  Cathcart  and  Adnural  Gam- 
bier.  On  the  29th  of  August  General  Wellesley  s division 
attacked  the  Danish  troops  at  Kioge,  carried  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  entered  the  town  of  Kioge,  where  they  took  a large 
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military  store  ami  nearly  1200  pi  Isonorj.  This  was  the  only 
nctioii  of  any  importance  which  took  place  hy  lanil.  The 
b inibanlmcnt  of  Copenhagen  having  imlnced  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark  to  listen  to  terms,  General  Wellesley  was  ap- 
pointed hy  Lord  Cathcart,  together  with  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murray  and  Sir  Home  Popham,  captain  of  the  licet,  to  draw 
up  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  which  were  agreed  to'  hy 
the  Danish  government  on  the  7th  of  September,  ami  by  which 
the  Danish  fleet  and  naval  stores  were  delivered  to  the  British 
government  till  the  general  pence.  General  Wellesley  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  expedition,  and  resumed  his  duties 
as  Secretary  for  Ireland.  In  the  following  February  (1808) 
he  received,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  thanks 
of  that  House  for  his  important  share  in  the  success  of  the  Co- 
peidiagen  expedition,  by  which  Napoleon  was  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Danish  fleet,  upon  which  he  bad  reckoned  in  his 
plans  against  England. 

In  the  spring  of  1808  a military  force  was  assembled  at 
Cork,  intended,  as  it  was  believed,  to  act  against  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  South  America,  Spain  being,  through  French  in- 
tluence,  at  war  with  England.  But  the  unprincipled  invasion 
of  Portugal  and  Spain  by  Napoleon,  occurring  about  the  same 
time,  gave  a new  destinittion  to  the  English  expedition.  The 
people  of  Spain,  especially  in  the  maritime  provinces,  de- 
clared against  the  invaders,  and  sent  to  England  to  ask  for 
assistance.  Juntas,  or  local  governments,  were  formed,  and 
peace  was  proclaimed  between  Spain  and  England.  The  main 
strength  of  the  Spaiush  patriots  appeared  to  be  in  the  north,  in 
the  mountainous  provinces  of  Asturias  and  Gallicia,  which 
were  as  yet  untouched  by  the  French,  and  the  deputies  who 
came  to  England  from  those  jiroviuces  requested  the  employ- 
ment of  an  English  auxiliary  force  to  efl'ect  a diversion  by 
landing  on  some  point  of  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  April  1808,  was  appointed  in  the  following  June  to 
the  command  of  the  force  intended  for  the  Peninsula,  consist- 
ing of  about  9000  infantry  and  a regiment  of  light  dragoons, 
with  the  promise  of  an  additional  force  of  10,000  men  to 
follow  in  a short  time.  These  formed  altogether  a respectable 
military  force,  but  the  Importance  of  the  occasion  warranted 
exertions  even  greater  than  these,  fur  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
had  now  become  the  Held  on  which  the  great  question  was  to 
be  decided  whether  France  was  to  govern  Europe,  and  dictate 
as  she  pleased  to  all  other  states.  Great  Britain  included.  The 
Spaiush  people  were  in  many  respects  lilted  for  the  struggle. 
They  were  determined  even  to  obstinacy,  enduring  of  priva- 
tion, proud  and  reserved,  prone  to  enthusiasm,  and,  generally 
speaking,  ignorant  of  worldly  all'airs.  This  last  deficiency 
assisted  them  greatly  in  their  resistance.  If  they  had  been 
better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Europe,  if  they  had  been 
more  calculating,  commercial,  and  refined,  they  might  have 
shrunk  from  the  fearful  contest.  They  might  have  paused 
ere  they  attempted  to  face  with  tlieir  raw  liattalions  those  tierce 
and  well-appointed  phalanxes  which  had  fought  and  conquered 
in  a hundred  pitched  battles,  and  at  whose  encounter  the 
splendid  armies  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  had  been  dis- 
solved as  by  the  touch  of  a magician's  wand.  If  they  had 
known  the  stem  determination  of  Na))oleon  to  carry  his  point 
at  any  cost,  and  the  merciless  dcvolcdness  of  his  ofiicers  and 
soldiers  to  his  absolute  will ; if  they  had  thought  beforehand 
of  the  blond,  the  tears,  ami  the  calamities  that  would  cover 
llieir  peaceful  valleys  ami  sunny  plains,  of  their  towns  taken 
hy  storm,  of  their  villages  given  up  to  the  llames,  of  the  shrieks 
of  desimir  of  their  outraged  wives  and  daughters;  hearts  ns 
stout  as  theirs  might  have  paused  ere  they  drew  upon  them- 
selves the  awful  visitation  of  the  French.  Luckily  for  the 
common  cause  of  mankind,  luckily  in  the  end  for  Spain  ns  a 
country,  and  for  England  too,  Sjianish  piide  and  .Spanish  in- 
dilTerencc  thought  not  of  these  things;  they  thought  mdyofihe 
hated  invader,  their  hereditary  enemy,  who  had  insidiously  in- 
troduced himself  into  their  cities  'and  fmlreases,  who’ had 
shamefully  abused  their  confidence ; and  they  felt  that  he  must 


Ik*  (Irivnti  from  the  Spaiiuh  toil,  for  France  and  Spain  could 
not  commune  together  south  of  U»e  Pyrenees.  It  is  iinpussi- 
hle'’ — thus  wrote  fieneral  Wellesley  to  the  KnglUh  niiuister  on 
his  first  landing  at  Coruna — “ it  is  impossible  to  convey  to 
you  an  idea  of  llie  sentiment  which  prevails  here  in  favour  of 
tlic  Spanisli  cause.  The  difference  l>etween  any  two  men  is 
whether  the  one  is  a l^etter  or  worse  Spaniard,  aj»d  the  Ixflter 
Sfjaniard  is  the  one  who  detests  the  French  most  heartily.  1 
understand  that  there  is  actually  no  French  jjarly  in  the  coun- 
try; and  atall  events  I am  convinced  that  no  man  now  da:^! 
to  show  that  he  is  a friend  to  tlie  French.  ••••.« 

I did  not  gee,  either  in  the  junta  or  in  the  inlmbitants  of  this 
town,  any  symptom  either  of  alarm  or  doubt  of  their  fimil 
success,**— (*  Dispatches,*  vol.  iv.  p.  38.)  ^^'^th  regard,  how- 

ever, to  their  means  of  insuring  success,  unless  supported  by  a 
strong  British  force.  General  Wellesley  entertained  strong 
doubts  from  the  beginning.  The  JuTita  of  Gallicia  ashed  fur 
notliing  but  arms  and  money ; they  declined  the  assistance  of 
a British  auxiliary  force,  but  they  advised  General  Wellesley 
to  land  in  Portugal,  to  rescue  lliat  kingdom  from  the  French 
grasp,  and  thus  to  open  a ready  communication  between  the 
North  and  South  of  Spain.  This  was  in  accordance  with  Sir 
Arthur’s  own  views,  and  the  general  instructions  that  lie  had 
from  home.  , He  accordingly  sailed  on  to  Ojwrto,  which  town 
bad  already  risen  against  the  French,  and  there  he  found  the 
warlike  bishop,  wlio  was  at  the  head  of  tlje  insurrection,  and 
had  gathered  together  about  3000  men,  indifferently  armed 
and  equipped.  He  also  learned  tliat  5000  Portuguese  regular 
troops  were  stationed  at  Coimbra,  on  the  ilondego.  Having 
made  arrangements  with  the  bishop  for  a supply  of  mules  and 
horses,  General  Wellesley  sailed  to  the  south  as  far  as  the 
1'agus  to  get  fresh  information  as  to  the  strength  and  posi- 
tion of  the  French  troops  near  Lisbon.  Finally,  on  the30ih 
of  July,  lie  anchored  in  Mondego  Bay,  which  be  fixed  upon 
for  the  landing  of  the  ex})odition.  Tlie  landing  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  August,  near  the  small  town  of  Figtieira,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  iUondego.  The  number  of  troojw  landed 
was  about  9000.  On  the  5th  General  Spencer  joined  Kim 
from  Cadiz  with  about  4000  more. 

The  French  force  in  Portugal  at  tlie  time  under  Junot  con- 
sisted of  from  16,000  to  18,000  men,  from  which  deducting 
the  garrisons  of  Almeida,  Klvas,  Peniche,  Setubal,  and  other 
places,  there  remained  about  14,000  men  for  the  defence  of 
Lisbon.  Their  communications  were  cut  off  from  tlicir  coun- 
trymen in  Spain,  for,  since  the  surrender  of  Dupont,  the  Sjjanish 
])atriots  were  masters  of  Andalusia  and  Estremadura,  and  in 
Old  Castile  the  French  corps  under  Bessieres  had  not  advanced 
westward  farther  than  Beuavente,  being  obsen*ed  by  ilie 
Spanish  army  of  Gallicia.  Alwiit  the  same  time  the  French 
abandoned  Madrid  and  retired  to  the  Ebro.  A clear  stage, 
therefore,  was  left  for  tlie  contest  in  Portugal  between  Wellesley 
and  Junot,  whose  resj)eclive  disposable  forces  were  neaily 
equal,  the  iiumcrical  superiority  of  the  French  being  com|>cn- 
sated  by  tlie  necessity  of  their  keeping  garrisons  in  various  towns 
and  forts.  But  the  Fronch  lind  the  advantage  of  a consider- 
able body  of  cavalry,  an  arm  of  winch  tlie  Knglisli  were 
almost  entirely  deprived. 

On  the  9th  of  .Vugust  the  English  l>egan  their  march  south- 
ward. The  advanced  guard  cntere<l  the  town  of  I.<eiria  on  the 
10th,  where  it  found  llic  Portuguese  force  of  5000  men  under 
General  Freiro,  who,  having  ajiproprialcd  to  the  wants  of  his 
men  the  stores  winch,  by  an  agreement  between  the  Junta  of 
Oporto  and  Sir  Arthur,  wero  inlemlcd  for  the  English,  further 
demanded  lliat  his  corjw  should  henceforth  be  fumislied  with 
])iovisions  hy  the  English  conimissariat,  a jirepostcrous  request 
to  a foreign  general,  w Iio  had  just  landed  his  (roojis,  and  w ho 
must  depend  for  their  support  mainly  on  what  provisions  the 
country  wliich  lie  had  come  to  deliver  from  the  invaders  coultl 
aflbnl  to  sell  him  for  money.  lii  consequence  of  General 
^Vellesh‘y  declining  to  charge  himself  with  sujiplying  the 
Porliigueso,  Freirc  refused  to  advance  with  the  English,  but 
remained  behind  at  I.<ciria,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevailed 
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iijwn  to  allow  about  ICOO  of  his  men  (o  join  Sir  Arthur.  On 
the  Hth  the  English  entered  Alcoha^a,  and  on  the  I5tli  Cnldaa, 
following  the  road  to  Torres  ^'edras,  which  runs  jiarallel  to 
the  sea-coast.  It  was  near  Roli^a,  about  10  or  12  miles  beyond 
Cahlas,  that  the  first  engagement  took  ])lacc.  But  befiiie  re- 
lating the  operations  of  the  campaign,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
describe  the  )K>sition  of  the  French  in  Portugal. 

Wlien  the  Spaniards  rose  against  the  invaders,  the  spirit  of 
resistance  spread  to  Portugal,  the  natives  of  which  country 
had  equal  motives  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the  French  rule. 
The  French  had  with  their  army  several  Spanish  regiments, 
uhicli  were  scattered  about  the  country  in  the  several  garrisons. 
The  Spanish  troops  which  were  at  Oporto,  forming  tlie  princi- 
pal part  of  that  garrison,  hearing  of  the  news  from  Spain,  re- 
volted against  the  French  commander,  seized  him,  together 
with  (he  few  French  soldiers  that  he  had  with  him,  and  set  olV 
with  tlieir  prisoners  for  Spain,  leaving  the  Portuguese  at  liberty 
to  act  as  they  pleased.  A junta  was  then  formed,  with  the 
bishop  at  their  head,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal,  and  the  whole  of  the  provinces  north  of  tlie  Douro 
rose  against  the  French.  The  insurrection  spread  southward 
into  Reira;  the  people  and  tlie  students  of  Coimhra  joined  the 
national  cause,  and  acknowledged  the  Junta  of  Oporto  as  the 
legitimate  government.  An  envoy  was  sent  to  England  to 
ask  for  assistance.  In  the  south  the  people  of  Algarve  rose, 
and  those  of  Alemtejo  followed  their  example,  being  supported 
by  a body  of  Spanish  troops.  The  town  of  Evora  became  the 
centre  of  the  insurrection  in  that  quarter.  The  French  General 
J^oison,  wiio  bad  been  sent  to  repress  the  insurgents  in  (he 
north,  was  quickly  recalled  by  .Tunot,  and  sent  into  Alemtejo. 
He  filtered  Evora  after  a desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  town  was  given  up  to  indiscrlniinatc 
massacre.  General  Margaroii  executed  like  vengeance  at 
Leiria:  he  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  Similar  scenes  took 
place  at  Guarda  in  the  north,  and  at  Reja  and  Villavigosa 
in  the  south.  In  these  butcheries,  however,  the  French  were 
also  losing  tlieir  own  men  daily,  and  the  peasantry  were  always 
hovering  about  their  line  of  march,  ready  to  cut  ofl’  stragglers 
and  intercept  the  communications.  ‘‘  The  whole  kingdom,” 
observed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  one  of  his  first  dispatches 
after  landing  in  Mondego  Ray,  “with  the  exception  of  the 
iieighbourliood  of  Lisbon,  is  in  a state  of  insurrection  against 
the  French  ; their  means  of  resistance  are,  however,  less  power- 
ful than  those  of  the  Sjianiards.  The  Portuguese  troops  have 
been  completely  dispersed,  their  officers  have  gone  ofl*  to  Brazil, 
and  tlieir  arsenals  pillaged  or  in  the  power  of  tlie  enemy. 
Their  revolt,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  taken 
place,  is  still  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  They  have  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  about 
10,000  men  in  arms,  of  which  number  5000  are  to  march  witli 
me  towards  Lisbon,  the  remainder  are  employed  in  a distant 
blockade  of  Almeida,  and  in  the  protection  of  Oporto,  which 
is  now  the  seat  of  the  government.  Thu  insurrection  is  general 
throughout  Alemtejo  and  Algarve  to  the  southward,  and  in 
Entre  Douro  e Miiiho,  Tras-os-Montes,  and  Rclra,  to  the 
northward ; but  for  want  of  arms  the  people  can  do  nothing 
against  the  enemy.” 

The  French  commander-in-chief,  Junof,  on  the  news  of  the 
landing  of  the  English,  determined  to  abandon  the  provinces, 
except  the  fortresses  of  Elvas  and  Almeida,  and  to  collect  his 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon.  He  sent  a division  of 
about  5000  men,  under  Delaborde,  towards  Leiria,  to  keep 
the  English  in  check  ; and  be  ordered  Loison,  who  bad  re- 
turned from  bis  cxpeditioti  into  Alemtejo,  and  liad  crossed  the 
Tagus  at  Abrantes,  to  join  Delaborde  at  Leiria.  Rut  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  English  obliged  Delaborde  to  fall  back 
before  be  could  be  joined  by  I-K)ison,  and  now  the  former 
officer  determined  to  make  a stand  alone  in  tlie  favourable 
|K)sition  of  Roliga,  hoping  every  moment  to  sec  Loison  appear 
on  his  right. 

General  Wellesley,  having  driven  the  enemy's  pickets  from 
Obidos,  marched  on  the  17th  to  attack  Delaborde.  Hu  formed 


his  army  into’ three  columns  : the  right,  consisting  of  Portuguese, 
was  ordered  to  make  a demonstration  on  the  enemy's  left;  the 
left  to  ascend  the  hills  on  (he  enemy's  right,  and  thus  watch  the 
approach  of  Loison  ; and  the  centre,  which  was  the  column  of 
attack,  to  march  along  the  valley  to  tlie  front  of  Delahorde's 
position.  The  Frencli,  after  a gallant  defence,  were  obliged 
to  retire,  which  they  effected  in  good  order,  being  protected  by 
their  cavalry.  Tliey  withdrew  to  Torres  Vedras,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Loison's  corps,  which  had  come  across  the 
country  hy  Rio  Mayor  and  Alcoeutre.  The  loss  of  the  French 
in  the  engagement  at  Iloliga  was  supposed  to  be  above  COO 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  three  pieces  of  cannon ; that  of 
the  British  was  ISO.  It  must  be  observed  here,  once  for  all, 
that  the  losses  of  the  French  throughout  the  wav  were  never 
accurately  known,  as  they  published  no  returns,  whilst  the 
British  official  returns  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  made 
by  the  respective  officers  in  command  of  regiments  after  a 
battle,  were  always  publislied  in  the  Gazette.  In  fact,  there 
were  no  means  in  France  under  Napoleon  of  knowing  Uie  truth 
concerning  their  armies  abroad ; and  this  is  one  of  the  many 
differences  between  the  two  services. 

On  the  18th  General  Wellesley  advanced  to  Lourinha, 
keeping  along  the  coast-road  leading  to  Malra.  On  the  19th 
he  moved  on  to  Viineiro,  where  he  was  joined  the  next  day  hy 
Generals  Anstruther  and  Ackland,  with  two  brigades  just 
arrived  off’  the  coast  from  England,  and  which  raised  his  force 
to  about  17,000  British,  besides  1600  Portuguese.  At  tbe 
same  time,  however,  General  Wellesley  was  superseded  in  the 
chief  command  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
who  arrived  from  England.  The  government  at  home  had 
determined,  in  consequence  of  the  propitious  appearance  of 
aff’airs  in  the  Peninsula,  to  have  there  an  army  of  30,000 
British  troops,  and  with  that  view  they  ordered  tlie  corps  of 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Moore,  which  had  just  returned 
from  a fruitless  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  to  proceed  to  Portugal ; 
and  they  gave  the  chief  command  of  the  army  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  with  Sir 
Harry  Burrard  under  him  as  second  in  command ; and  Lieu- 
tenant-Generals Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  Artliur  Wellesley,  the 
Hon.  John  Hope,  Lord  Paget,  and  Mackenzie  Fraser,  to  com- 
mand respective  divisions  of  the  army. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  in  a frigate  in  Maceira  Bay,  near 
Vimeiro,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and  General  Wellesley 
immediately  went  on  board,  and  reported  to  him  the  situation 
of  the  army,  and  his  own  intended  plan  of  operations,  which 
was  to  march  along  the  coast-road  to  Mafra,  and  thus  turn  the 
strong  position  which  Delaborde  and  Loison  had  taken  at 
I’orres  Vedras ; by  tliis  means  he  would  oblige,  the  French 
cither  to  give  battle  or  retreat  to  Lisbon  under  great  disadvan- 
tages. Sir  Harry  Burrard,  however,  was  of  opinion  not  to 
advance  any  farther  till  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  under 
Sir  John  Moore.  But  the  enemy  in  the  mean  time  was  bringing 
the  question  to  a speedy  issue.  Junot,  having  joined  Delaborde 
and  Loison  at  Torres  "N'edras  witli  all  his  force,  estimated  at 
about  11,000  men,  of  whom  ICOO  were  cavalry,  attacked  the 
English  in  the  position  of  Vimeiro  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
21st.  The  principal  attack  was  made  upon  the  British  centre 
and  left,  with  a view,  according  to  a favourite  French  expres- 
sion in  those  times,  of  driving  the  English  into  the  sea,  which 
was  close  in  their  rear.  The  attack  was  made  witli  great 
bravery  and  steadiness,  but  was  as  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
British;  it  was  repeated  by  General  Kellerman  at  tlie  head  of 
the  French  reserve,  which  was  also  repulsed ; and  the  French, 
being  charged  with  the  bayonet,  withdrew  on  all  points  in  con- 
fusion, leaving  many  prisoners,  among  tliem  a general  officer, 
and  M cannon,  witli  ammunition,  &c.,  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
British.  The  loss  of  the  Frencli  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
estimated  at  about  IPOO,  and  that  of  the  British  was  720. 
Only  about  onc-half  of  the  British  force  was  actually  engaged. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  landed  and  was  present  on  the  field  during 
part  of  tlic  engagement,  but  he  declined  assuming  the  com- 
mand, or  in  any  way  interfering  with  General  Wellesleys  dis- 
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positions,  till  the  enemy  was  repulsed.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  action,  when  the  Frencli  were  seen  retiring  in  confusion, 
Geneial  Wellesley  wished  to  follow  up  his  victory,  General 
Ferguson  on  the  left  was  actually  close  upon  the  retreating 
enemy,  and  if  General  Hill  and  the  advanced  guard  had 
m;u-ched  straight  upon  'I’orres  Vedras  they  would  have  reached 
it  before  the  French,  who  would  thus  have  been  cut  oil'  from 
Lisbon,  and  perhaps  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Such 
was  Sir  Arthur’s  view ; but  Sir  Harry  Rurrard  thought  it 
advisable  not  to  move  any  further,  es])ecially  on  account  of 
the  sujreriority  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  ; General  Ferguson  was 
ordered  to  desist  from  pursuit,  and  the  French  officers  w’ere 
thus  enabled  to  rally  their  men,  and  make  good  their  retreat  to 
'I’orres  Vedras.  On  [the  22nd  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, landed  in  Maceira  Ray,  and  assumed  (he 
command.  In  the  course  of  the  day  General  Kellerman 
appeared  with  a flag  of  truce  on  the  part  of  Junot  to  j)ropose 
an  armistice,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  a convention  for  tlie 
evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French.  The  terms  were  dis- 
cussed between  General  Kellerman  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
who  in  the  end  directed  General  Wellesley  to  sign  the  armis- 
tice. Among  the  articles  there  was  one  which  prejudged  the 
terms  of  the  final  convention  by  stipulating  that  the  French 
army  should  not  “in  any  case”  be  considered  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  that  all  the  individuals  composing  it  should  be  car- 
ried to  France  with  arras  and  baggage,  and  “ their  private 
property  of  every  description,  from  which  nothing  should  be 
detained!”  This,  of  course,  would  include  the  church  plate 
and  other  public  aud  private  property  whicli  the  French  had 
taken  either  at  Lisbon  or  in  the  various  towns  which  they  had 
sacked  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection,  and  which  they  had 
divided  among  themselves.  General  Wellesley  did  not  ‘‘entirely 
approve  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  instrument  was  worded 
but  the  articles,  being  laid  before  [the  commauder-in-chief, 
were  signed  by  him  that  same  evening.  The  armistice,  how- 
ever, was  made  subject  to  the  approbation  of  tlie  Admiral,  Sir 
Charles  Cotton ; and  as  one  article  of  it  stipulated  that  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  under  Admiral  Siniavin,  sliould 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a neutral  port.  Sir  Charles  objected 
to  this,  but  oflered  to  enter  into  a separate  arrangement  with 
the  Russian  admiral.  On  the  25th  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  sig- 
nified to  Juiiot  that  the  armistice  would  be  at  an  end  on  the 
28th,  at  noon,  unless  a convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Por- 
tugal by  the  French  should  be  agreed  upon  before  that  day. 
In  the  mean  time  the  army  had  made  a forward  movement  from 
Vimeiro  to  Ramalhal,  near  Torres  Vedras,  within  the  bound- 
aries stipulated  by  the  armistice.  Sir  John  Moore  had  also 
arrived  iu  Maceira  Bay,  and  his  troops  were  about  being  landed. 
Junot,  now  perceiving  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms,  com- 
missioned General  Kellerman  to  confer  with  Colonel  IVIurray, 
quartermaster-general  to  the  British  army,  about  the  final 
convention.  The  favourable  moment  for  pushing  upon  the 
French  was  now  past;  aud  if  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
evacuate  the  country  by  sea,  they  might  either  defend  them- 
selves within  Lisbon,  or  cross  tlie  Tagus  to  Klvas,  which,  being 
a place  regularly  fortified,  would  have  required  a long  siege, 
during  which  the  British  army  could  not  have  been  made 
available  in  Spain.  (*  Dispatches,’  iv.  p.  120.)  General  Wel- 
lesley handed  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  a memorandum  for 
Colonel  Murray,  suggesting,  among  other  things,  a separate 
agreement  with  the  Russian  admiral,  and  the  propriety  of 
devising  some  mode  to  make  the  French  give  up  the  church 
plate  which  tlicy  had  seized.  On  the  29th  the  draft  of  the 
proiH)8e<l  convention  was  brought  to  the  British  head-quarters  at 
'1  orres  \edras,  and,  being  laid  before  a meeting  of  general  offi- 
cers, several  alterations  were  made,  and  the  form  so  altered 
was  returned  to  Junot,  and  was  at  hist  signed  by  him  on  the 
30th,  with  the  omission  of  several  of  the  alterations,  and  was 
ratified  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  on  the  31st.  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley was  not  present  at  the  tinal  ratification,  being  then  at 
Subral  with  his  div'ision.  This  document  has  become  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Convention  of  Ciiitra,  though  it  was 


arranged  at  Lislxiii  aii<l  Anally  ra(itie<l  at  'J'orres  Vedras.  The 
article  which  gave  most  offence  was  llrat  by  which  the  French, 
under  the  name  of  iKiggage,  were  allowed  to  carry  ofl’much  of 
the  plunder  of  Portugal.  Some  limits,  however,  were  put  to 
this  abuse  by  a commission  being  ap|joiiited,  with  Gejieral 
Beresford  as  the  bead,  to  su])eriiitend  the  strict  execution  of 
the  terms  of  the  convention.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  coin- 
missioners  the  s]>oiU  of  the  Museum  and  the  Royal  Library 
were  restored,  together  with  the  money  taken  from  the  jiublic 
treasury.  With  regard  to  the  Russian  fleet,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  shij>s  should  be  held  us  a pledge  by  Great  Britain  during 
the  war,  and  that  the  crews  should  l>e  conveyed  home  In  British 
ships. 

The  French  embarked  in  the  month  of  Septeml>er,  and  the 
British  troops  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  ivisbon  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal.  The  whole  country  Ijeing 
now  free  from  the  enemy,  a council  of  regency  was  appointed, 
of  which  the  active  Bishop  of  Ojiorlo  was  a member.  The  joy 
of  the  Portuguese  in  general  was  manifested  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal manner.  But  in  EnglaiM  tlie  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion were  the  subject  of  severe  and  loud  censure,  and  the  Go- 
vernment appointed  a board  of  inquiry  to  examine  iijlo  the 
matter.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  were  re- 
called in  order  to  be  examined  by  the  board,  as  well  as  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  w'ho  had  already  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  England.  The  court  sat  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, and,  after  a long  examination,  reported  that,  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  having  been  productive  of  great  advantages  to  Por- 
tugal, to  the  army  and  navy,  aud  to  the  general  service,  ih« 
court  was  of  opinion  that  no  further  military  proceeding  was 
necessary  on  the  subject,  “ because,  however  some  of  us  may 
difler  in  our  sentiments  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  convention 
in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies,  it  is  our  unanimous 
declaration  that  unquestionable  zeal  aud  firmness  ap|>ear 
tliroughout  to  have  been  exhibited  by  Lieutenant-Generals  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
as  well  as  that  the  ardour  and  gallantry  of  the  rest  of  theofficcif 
and  soldiers  on  every  occasion  during  this  expedition  have  done 
honour  to  the  troops  and  reflected  lustre  on  your  Majesty’s 
arms.”  The  King  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  no 
further  military  proceedings  were  necessary,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  expressed  publicly  his  disapprobation  of  those  articles 
of  the  convention  in  wliich  stipulations  were  made  affecting 
the  interests  or  feelings  of  die  Spanish  and  Pottuguese  nations.*’ 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  s employment  in  the  Peninsula  being 
now  terminated,  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  month  of 
December.  Parliament  having  re-assembled  in  January,  1809, 
he  returned  to  London  to  resume  his  scat  in  the  Himse  of 
Commons.  On  the  27lh  of  January  he  received,  through 
the  Speaker,  the  (hanks  of  the  House  for  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices in  Portugal  j and,  a few  days  afler,  .the  House  of  Lords 
passed  resolutions  to  the  same  effect,  whicli  were  commumcated 
to  Sir  .A.rtlmr  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Campuiffn  of  1809. — In  April,  1S09,  Sir  Arthur  "W  cllesley, 
having  previously  rcsigncil  bis  office  of  Secretary  fur  Ireland 
os  well  as  his  seat  in  Parliament,  was  sent  to  Portugal  to  assume 
the  chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Peninsula.  1 he 
unfavourable  turn  of  alVairs  in  Spain  induced  the  British  Go- 
vcnmicnt  to  make  another  cffoit  to  save  Portugal  from  invasion, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  Si>aniards  in  (heir  moment- 
ous struggle.  Ill  the  preceding  December  the  French  under 
Napoleon  having  retaken  Madrid,  after  routing  the  Spaniards 
at  Espinosa  and  Tudcla,  obliged  the  British  army  under  Sir 
John  Moore  to  effect  a disastrous  letreat  to  Coruna,  where  the 
troops,  after  losing  (heir  commander,  emliarked  for  England  in 
January,  1809.  The  French,  following  up  (heir  success,  spread 
over  Leon  and  Estremadura  to  the  borders  of  Portugal,  and 
Soult,  having  overrun  Gallicia,  marched  into  tJic  northern 
Portuguese  provinces,  and  carried  Oporto  by  storm  against  the 
native  (roojis.  The  small  British  force  which  had  been  left  in 
Portugal  when  Sir  John  Moore  advanced  into  Spain  was  con- 
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cciitralecl  by  General  Sir  John  Cradock  for  the  defence  of  < 
Lisbon.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  General  Wel- 
lesley arrived  at  Lisbon  with  reinforcements  and  several  regi-  > 
ments  of  cavalry.  These,  together  with  the  Portuguese  regulars 
under  General  Beresford,  whom  the  I^rince  Regent  had  ap- 
pointerl  to  the  chief  command  of  his  army,  enabled  him  to 
bring  into  the  field  a force  of  about  25,000  men,  with  wliich  he 
marched  at  the  end  of  April  to  dislodge  Soult  from  Oporto, 
leaving  a division  under  General  Mackenzie  on  the  Tagus  to 
guard  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Portugal  against  the  French 
General  Victor,  who  was  stationed  near  Merida,  in  Spanisli 
Estremadura.  The  army  under  General  Wellesley,  having 
assembled  at  Coimbra,  moved  on  the  9th  of  May  in  the  di' 
rection  of  Oporto,  and  drove  back  the  French  troops,  which 
bad  advanced  south  of  the  Douro.  On  the  11th  of  May  the 
English  occupied  the  southern  bank  of  that  river  opposite  the 
town  of  Oporto.  The  French  bad  destroyed  tlie  bridges  and 
removed  the  boats  to  their  own  side,  and  Soult  was  prepar  ing 
to  retire  leisurely  by  the  road  to  Gallicia.  General  W ellesley 
sent  a brigade  under  General  Murray  to  pass  the  river  about 
four  miles  above  Oporto,  whilst  the  brigade  of  Guards  was 
directed  to  cross  the  river  at  the  suburb  of  Villanova,  and  the 
main  body  under  the  commander-in-cliief  was  to  attempt  a 
passage  in  the  centre  by  means  of  any  boats  that  they  could 
find  just  above  the  town.  The  Douro  at  that  spot  is  very  rapid, 
and  nearly  three  hundred  yards  wide.  About  ten  o clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  two  boats  being  discovered. 
General  Paget  with  three  companies  of  the  Bulls  crossed  the 
river  and  got  possession  of  an  unfinished  building  on  the  Oporto 
side,  called  the  Seminario.  The  French  in  Oporto  were  taken 
by.surprise : they  evidently  did  not  expect  tliis  bold  attempt 
from  the  English,  whose  general  caution  they  alVected  to  sneer 
at.  They  sounded  the  alarm  and  marched  out  to  attack  the 
Seminario,  but,  be  fore  they  could  dislodge  the  first  party  that  had 
lauded.  General  Hill  crossed  with  fresh  troops,  and,  protected 
by  the  British  artillery  from  the  southern  bank,  maintained  the 
contest  with  great  gallantry,  until  General  Sherbrooke  with 
the  Guards  crossed  lower  down  into  the  very  town  ol  Oporto, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  cliarged  the 
French  through  the  streets.  Meantime  the  head  of  Murray’s 
column,  which  had  crossed  at  Avintas,  making  its  appearance, 
Soult  ordered  an  immediate  retreat,  which  was  effected  in  the 
greatest  confusion ; he  left  behind  his  sick  and  wounded  and 
many  prisoners,  besides  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  retired 
by  Amarante  with  the  view  of  passing  through  Tras-os-Montes 
into  Spain.  But,  finding  that  Loison  had  abandoned  the  bridge 
of  Amarante,  which  was  taken  jHissession  of  by  the  Portuguese, 
he  marched  by  Guimaraeus,  Braga,  Salamonde,  and  Montea- 
legre,  into  Gallicia.  He  was  overtaken  by  the  English  on  the 
evening  of  the  ICth  of  May  at  a bridge  near  Salamonde,  where 
be  lost  many  men.  He  had  to  retire,  in  the  midst  of  a hostile 
population,  through  a mountainous  country,  and  in  most  in- 
clement weather.  The  F’rencb  were  obliged  to  destroy  the 
remainder  of  their  artillery  and  part  of  their  baggage,  and  the 
roail  was  strewed  witli  dead  horses  and  mules,  and  French 
soldiers,  who  were  put  to  death  by  the  peasantry  before  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  British  could  save  them.  This  became  a 
common  practice  of  the  Portuguese  peasantry  in  all  subseciuent 
retrograde  movements  of  the  French,  and  the  reason  is  plainly 
. stated  by  General  Wellesley  “ The  French  soldiers  have 
* plundered  and  murdered  tlie  |ieasantry  at  their  pleasure,  and  I 
liavc  seen  many  persons  banging  on  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  executed  for  no  reason  that  I could  learn,  excepting  lhat 
they  had  not  been  friendly  to  the  French  invasion,  and  the 
route  of  tiieir  column  on  their  retreat  could  be  traced  by  the 
smoke  of  the  villages  to  which  they  set  fire.”  (‘  Dispatches, 
iv.  p.  314.) 

'The  French  lost  one-fourth  of  their  array  and  all  their  artil- 
lery in  the  attack  on  and  retreat  from  Oporto.  I he  retreat, 
however,  was  effected  by  Soult  with  great  ability  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances.  General  Wellesley  pursued 
the  French  as  far  as  Montealegre,  and,  having  driven  them  out 


of  Portugal,  retraced  his  steps  to  the  south.  The  passage  of 
the  broad  and  rapid  Douro,  efl'ected  in  broad  day,  in  presence 
of  a h'rench  marshal  at  the  head  of  10,000  veterans,  was  one 
of  Wellington’s  finest  achievements  during  the  whole  peninsu- 
lar war.  'fhe  English  lost  in  the  attack  of  Oporto  oidy  23 
killed  and  98  wounded  j among  the  wounded  was  General 
Paget. 

On  taking  possession  of  Oporto,  General  Wellesley  issued  a 
proclamation,  strictly  enjoining  the  inhabitants  to  respect  the 
French  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  he  wrote  to  Marshal  Soult 
to  request  him  to  send  some  French  medical  officers  to  take 
care  of  their  sick  and  wounded,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  trust 
them  to  the  Portuguese.  About  tliis  time  General  \y ellesley 
was  informed  of  serious  discontent  and  conspiracies  existing  in 
the  French  army,  which,  however,  it  seems  had  been  disco- 
vered by  Soult.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  ‘ Dispatches  ’ 
for  particulars  of  this  curious  intrigue. 

The  attention  of  General  Wellesley  was  now  turned  towards 
Spain.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  a blow  in  that  country,  and 
the  present  occasion  appeared  favourable.  ’I'he  condition  of 
the  national  cause  of  Spain  had  improved  since  Napoleon  had 
left  that  country  in  January.  None  of  his  generals  had  indi- 
vidually tlie  same  means  that  he  had  at  his  disposal,  and  there 
was  not  a sufficient  bond  of  union  among  them  all  to  make 
them  act  ill  conceit  towards  one  particular  object  at  a time. 
Each  had  a separate  command  over  a large  division  of  the 
country,  and  was  in  great  measure  independent  of  tlie  rest,  and 
King  Joseph  had  little  or  no  control  over  them,  and,  not  being 
himselfamilitary  man,  could  not  direct  their  movements.  Each 
marshal  therefore,  and  there  were  five  or  six  in  the  Peninsula, 
acted  by  himself,  and  the  warfare  became  complicated  and 
desultory.  Marshal  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno,  commanded 
the  first  corps  in  Estremadura,  near  the  borders  of  Portugal, 
the  rolls  of  which  mustered  about  35,000  men,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, only  25,000  were  mider  arms.  General  Sebastiani  com- 
manded the  fourth  corps  in  La  Mancha,  which  mustered  about 
20,000  men  under  arms.  A division  of  reserve  under  Dessolles 
stationed  at  Madrid,  together  with  King  Joseph’s  guards, 
amounted  to  about  15,000  men ; I^Kellerman's  and  Bonnet’s 
divisions,  stationed  in  Old  Castile  and  on  the  borders  of  Leon 
and  Asturias,  to  about  10,000  more.  All  the  above  troops, 
amounting  to  more  than  60,000  disposable  men,  were  considered 
to  be  immediately  under  King  Joseph  for  tlie  protection  of  Madrid 
and  of  central  Spain,  and  also  to  act  offensively  in  Andalusia  and 
against  Portugal  by  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiaiia.  Soult  bad 
a ilistinct  command.  His  business  was  mainly  to  occupy  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain,  aud  to  act  through  them  against 
Portugal : he  had  under  his  immediate  orders  the  second  corps, 
mustering  about  20,000  men  under  arms ; the  fifth,  or  Mor- 
tier’s  corps,  reckoning  16,000  ; aud  Ney,  with  tlie  sixth  coiqis, 
also  about  16,000.  Soulfs  force  in  all  was  about  52,000  men 
in  the  field.  These  were  the  two  French  armies  with  which 
the  English  advancing  from  Portugal  were  likely  to  be  brought 
into  collision.  Besides  these  there  were  in  eastern  Spain  the 
third  aud  seventh  corps,  making  together  about  50,000  men 
under  Suchet  and  Augereau,  who  were  pretty  fully  employed 
in  Aragon  and  Catalonia ; and  35,000  more  were  scattered  in 
the  various  garrisons  and  lines  of  communication.  1 he 
fortresses  and  forlified  towns  in  the  bands  ol  the  Irenchwere 
1st,  on  the  northern  line,  St.  Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  Bilbao, 
Santona,  Sanbinder,  Burgos,  Leon,  and  Astorga;  2nd,  on 
the  central  line,  Jaca,  Zaragoza,  Guadalaxara,  Toledo,  Se- 
govia, and  Zamora ; 3rd,  Figueras,  Rosas,  and  Barcelona  on 
the  eastern  coast.  But  Soult,  after  being  driven  out  of  northern 
Portugal,  had  withdrawn  from  Gallicia;  and  Ney,  follow- 
ing the  same  movement,  completely  evacuated  that  extensive 
province,  including  the  forts  of  Coruna  and  Ferrol.  A mis- 
understanding or  disagreement  between  those  two  commanders 
led  to  the  deliverance  of  Gallicia,  which  was  an  important 
event  in  the  war,  fur  the  French  never  regained  that  pmt  of 
Spain.  Marshal  Soult  reached  Zamora  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  hovered  about  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
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Ney,  on  liia  part,  nrrivod  at  Astorga.  "S'lcfor  was  pos(i?tI  bo- 
fweon  the  Tagus  ami  tl>o  Guadiana,  his  frooj«  siifl'ering  mucli 
l>y  thft  malaria  fever;  Morfior, willi  tlie  Ufth  corps, on  the  road 
from  Zaragoza  to  Yalladolid,  received  orders  from  France  to 
halt ; and  the  Imperial  Guards,  which  Napoleon  had  ordered 
into  Spain,  and  which  Imd  arrived  at  Vittoria,  were  hurriedly 
ordered  to  march  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Danube.  This  was  in 
consequence  of  the  Austrian  war,  which  had  just  broken  out. 
The  French  in  Spain  were  now  reduced  to  a state  of  inactivity, 
and  Andalusia  and  Valencia  were  still  untouched  by  them. 

Tlie  Spanish  armies,  though  always  beaten  in  the  open  field, 
liad  been  reorganised.  General  Cuesfa,  commanding  the  army 
of  Esfremadura,  reckoned  at  38,000  men,  was  posted  on  the 
Guadiana.  This  was  the  force  with  which  General  Wellesley 
had  to  co-operate  in  an  advance  from  Portugal  into  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Victor  and  attempting  to  reach  Ma- 
drid. The  British  commander  had  not  as  yet  seen  a Spanish 
army  in  the  field,  and  he  could  have  no  precise  notion  of  its 
defective  organisation  and  discipline.  He,  however,  soon 
obtained  that  knowledge  when  he  came  in  contact  with 
Cuesta.  But  there  was  another  obstacle  which  made  him  hesi- 
tate, and  that  w'as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  and 
means  of  transport  for  his  army  in  Spain.  His  letters  during 
the  whole  of  this  campaign  teem  with  painful  details  on  this 
subject.  The  people,  the  local  authorities,  the  generals,  and 
the  Junta,  all  seemed  unanimous  in  their  unwillingness  to  pro- 
vide for  the  English,  although  sure  to  be  amply  paid  for  their 
supplies.  Whetlier  it  was  Spanish  inertness,  which  not  even 
the  love  of  gain  can  excite,  or  Spanish  prejudice  against 
foreigners  in  general,  and  especially  against  heretics,  for  such 
their  British  allies  were  called,  or  fear  of  parting  with  supplies 
which  they  might  want  themselves,  or  in  some  instances  a 
bias  tow.ards  the  French,  for  there  was  a French  party  in  the 
Spanish  towns  j it  is  a fact  that,  wiule  Cuesta’s  army  abounded 
with  provisions  and  forage,  Sir  Arthur  could  not  get  enough 
to  supply  his  men  with  half-rafious.  “ The  Fretich,”  he  ob- 
serves, “ can  take  what  they  like,  and  will  take  it,  but  we 
cannot  even  buy  common  necessaries.’’ 

The  British  army  entered  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  July  by 
the  road  of  Zarza  la  Mayor  and  Coria,  and  the  head-quarters 
were  at  Plasencia  on  the  8th.  Cuesta  crossed  the  Tagus  by 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  the  hvo  armies  made  their  junction 
at  Oropesa  on  the  20th.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  wdth  the  Lusifa- 
nian  Legion,  one  Portuguese  and  two  Spanish  battalions,  moved 
on  to  Escalona,  about  eight  leagues  from  Madrid,  threatening 
the  rear  of  Victor’s  army,  which  was  posted  at  Talavera  la 
Reyna.  On  the  22nd  the  combined  Spanish  and  British  ar- 
mies attacked  Victor’s  outposts  at  Talavera,  and  drove  them  in. 
Tlie  enemy  would  have  suffered  more  if  General  Cuesta  had 
not  been  absent  from  the  field.  The  British  columns  were 
formed  for  the  attack  of  the  French  position  on  the  23rd,  as 
General  Wellesley  wished  to  attack  ATctor  before  be  was  joined 
by  Sebastian!,  but  General  Cuesta  contrived  to  lose  the  whole 
of  the  day,  owing  to  the  whimsical  ])ervcr8encss  of  his  dis- 
position."— (Dispatch  to  ,T.  H.  Frerc,  24th  July,  vol.  iv.  p. 
526.)  On  the  morning  of  the  21th  Victor  retired  across  tlie 
Alberchc  to  St.  Olalla  on  the  Madrid  road,  and  thence  to 
Torrijos,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sebastiani's  corps,  and  soon 
after  by  King  .Toseph  in  person,  attended  by  Marshal  Jourdan 
with  the  Guards  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid.  General  Cuesta, 
who  now  seemed  eager  for  battle,  allbough  General  Wellesley 
recommended  him  to  be  very  cautious  in  bis  movements,  fol- 
lowed A ictor  to  .St.  Olalla,  and  pushed  his  advanced  guard  to 
Torrijos,  when  the  French  attacked  him  briskly  on  the  26th, 
and  obliged  him  to  full  back  upon  the  British,  on  (he  Alberche. 
Oil  tlie  27th  General  W cllesloy,  expecting  to  be  attacked,  took 
up  bis  ground  in  the  position  of  Talavera. 

1 he  position  of  the  Knglifiii  army  was  daily  becoming  more 
critical,  for  Soult  was  rapidly  advancing  from  Salamaiica,  by 
the  Puerto  de  Banos,  upon  Plasencia,  in  tlie  rear  of  (he  Bri- 
tish. General  Wellesley  had  charged  Cuesta  to  guard  the 
mouiitain-iioss  of  Puerto  dc  Banos,  but  the  Spanish  general 


sent  only  600  men  tliither,  a force  which,  of  course,  proved 
insufficient  to  arrest  .Soult’s  march.  Cieneral  Wellesley  did 
not  know  that  Ney  had  unex|)ectedly  evacuated  Gallicia, 
and  was  also  advancing  from  Astorga  u|>on  the  British  left. 
Morticr  also,  with  the  5lh  corps,  was  at  Valladolid,  reaily 
to  move  forward;  so  tliat  there  were  more  than  .50,000  fight- 
ing men  of  tlie  enemy  liehind  the  mountains  of  Phuencia 
ready  to  act  on  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  Britisli,  who  liatl 
also  50,000  more  in  front  of  them.  The  British  force  in  the 
field  did  not  exceed  20,000.  Tliere  were  a few  more  bat- 
talions on  their  march  from  Lisbon  to  join  ihe'annr,  but 
they  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle.  Tlie  Spanish  annv  of 
Cuesta  mustered  about  31,000  men,  such  as  they  were.  Tl»e 
Portuguese  regular  troops,  under  Beresford,  liad  remained  to 
guard  the  north-east  frontier  of  Portugal,  towards  Almeida. 
It  had  been  previously  agreed  between  General  Welleslev*, 
Cuesta,  and  the  Spanish  Supreme  Junta,  or  Central  Goveni- 
ment,  that  General  Venegas,  who  was  at  the  liead  of  the  Spa- 
nish army  of  Andalusia,  consisting  of  about  25,000  men, 
should  march  through  La  Manclia  upon  Madrid,  whilst  ^Vel- 
leslcy  and  Cuesta  were  advancing  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
^'cnegos  did  advance  through  La  Mancha,  but  it  seems  that 
he  received  counter-orders  from  the  Sujjreme  Junta  which  bad 
the  effect  of  slackening  his  march ; he  made  his  appearance 
at  last  towards  Aranjuez  and  Toledo,  and  it  was  hb  approach  on 
that  side  which  induced  King  Joseph  to  engage  Wellesley  and 
Cuesta,  in  order  to  save  his  capital.  If  he  had  kept  the  Allies  in 
check  for  a few  days  longer,  Soult’s  arrival  at  Plasencia  would 
have  obliged  the  English  to  retire  precipitately.  But  King  Joseph 
fearing  that  Venegas  from  the  south,  and  Sir  Robert  IVilson, 
who,  with  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  was  hovering  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  north,  would  enter  ^ladrid  and  seize  tlie  stores, 
the  reserves,  the  hospitals,  &c.,  he  and  Marshal  \'ictor  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  to  the  Allies  in  front,  for  if  they  were  de- 
feated, Madrid  could  be  easily  protected.  General  Wellesley, 
perceiving,  from  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  that  a battle 
was  at  hand,  after  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  Cuesta  to 
fall  back  with  him  upon  the  position  of  Talavera,  where  there 
was  good  ground  for  defence.  He  placed  the  Spanbh  army 
on  the  right  near  the  Tagus,  before  the  town  of  Talavera,  its 
froiit  protected  by  redoubts,  ditches,  mud  walb,  and  felled 
trees.  In  this  position  they  could  hardly  be  seriously  attacked. 
The  British  infantry,  on  whom  the  general  could  depend,  oc- 
cupied the  left  of  the  line,  which  was  open  in  front,  but  its  ex- 
treme left  rested  upon  a steep  hill,  which  was  the  key  of  the 
whole  position.  Tlie  whole  line  extended  in  length  about  two 
miles.  On  the  27th  of  July  the  French  moved  from  St. 
Olalla,  crossed  the  river  Alberche,  drove  in  the  British  out- 
posts, and  attacked  two  advanced  brigades  of  the  English, 
which  fell  back  steadily  across  the  plain  into  their  assigne<l 
position  in  the  line.  Victor  now  attacked  the  British  left, 
whilst  tlie  4th  corjis  made  a demonstration  against  the  Spa- 
niards on  the  right,  several  tliousands  of  whom,  after  discharg- 
ing their  pieces,  fled  panic-struck  to  the  rear,  followed  by  their 
artillery,  and  creating  the  greatest  confusion  among  the  baggage 
retainers  and  mules,  &c. ; and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Ge- 
nerals Wellesley  and  Cuesta  prevented  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
troops  from  following  the  example.  Luckily  Uie  position  of 
the  Spanbh  army  was  strong  in  front,  and  the  French,  not 
knowing  exactly  what  was  going  on,  made  no  further  attack 
on  that  side ; their  efforts  were  directed  against  the  British  left, 
which  they  succeeded  for  a moment  in  luniiiig,  and  they 
gained  the  summit  of  the  hill ; but  General  Hill,  being  ordered 
to  that  point  with  more  trooiw,  drove  the  trench  down  after  nii 
obstinate  struggle  which  lasted  till  after  dark,  and  in  which 
the  French  lost  aliout  1000  men  and  the  British  800,  Next 
raoniing,  the  2Sth,  the  French  renewed  the  attack  on  tlie  hill 
on  the  British  left,  and  were  again  repulsed  after  losing  about 
1500  men.  After  a jiause  of  some  hours  the  attack  was  re- 
newed upon  the  whole  British  front.  Heavy  columns  of  French 
infantry  of  Sebastiani’s  corps  twice  attacked  the  British  rigid 
under  General  Campbell,  which  joined  the  S|uuibh  army,  but 
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were  each  time  repulsed  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  English ; a 
Siiaiiish  cavalry  regiment  charging  on  their  Hank  at  the  same 
time  tliey  retired  in  disorder,  after  losing  a number  of  men  and 
10  guns.  In  the  mean  time  a French  division,  supported  by 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  again  advanced  to  turn  tlie  British 
lelt,  and  here  a cavalry  fight  occurred  in  which  tire  English 
23rd  Light  Dragoons  lost  one-half  of  tlieir  number.  General 
IVellesley  had  taken  the  precaution  of  posting  tlie  Spanish  di- 
vision of  Bassecour  in  the  rear,  together  with  tlie  cavalry  of 
both  armies,  and  tlie  sight  of  these  ellectually  precluded  any 
further  advance  of  the  French  on  that  side.  Tlie  principal  at- 
tack of  the  French  was  against  the  British  centre,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Guards  and  the  German  Legion.  The  French 
columns  came  close  up  to  the  British  line  with  stubborn  re- 
solve, but  they  were  received  with  a great  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, which  made  them  reel  back  in  disorder.  The  Guards 
then  charged  them,  and  in  the  ardour  of  the  moment  were  car 
ried  too  far,  upon  which  the  enemy’s  supporting  columns  and 
dragoons  advanced,  and  those  who  had  been  repulsed  rallied 
aiid°  faced  again,  while  the  French  batteries  poured  their  shot 
upon  the  flank  of  the  Guards,  who,  in  their  turn,  drew  back  in 
some  disorder;  at  the  same  time  the  German  Legion,  which 
was  on  the  left  of  the  Guards,  being;hard  pressed  by  the  French 
got  into  confusion,  and  the  British  centre  was  thus  broken. 
This  was  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle.  General  Wellesley, 
who,  from  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  position,  had  a clear  view 
of  the  whole  field,  seeing  the  charge  of  the  Guards,  and  expect- 
ing the  issue  of  it,  immediately  ordered  the  18th  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Donellan,  which  was  posted  on  the  hill  on  the 
left,  to  advance  in  support  of  the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time 
directed  General  Cotton’s  light  cavalry  to  advance.  The  48th 
moved  on  in  beautiful  order  amidst  the  retiring  crowds,  and 
wheeling  back  by  companies  let  them  pass  through  the  inter- 
vals, and  then  resuming  its  line  marched  against  the  right  of 
the  pursuing  columns,  plied  them  with  destructive  discharges 
of  musketry,  and,  closing  upon  them  with  a firm  and  regular 
pace,  checked  their  forward  movement.  The  Guards  and 
Germans  quickly  rallied,  and  the  brigade  of  light  cavalry 
coming  up  from  the  rear  at  a trot,  the  French  began  to  waver, 
their  general,  Lapisse,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  at  last  lliey 
gave  way  and  retired  to  their  original  position,  their  retreat 
tein<^'  protected  by  their  light  troops  and  artillery.  The 
Britrsh,  reduced  to  less  than  U,000  men,  and  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  were  unable  to  pursue  them,  and  the  Spanish  army, 
which  had  been  scarcely  engaged,  was  incapable  of  making 
any  evolutions,  and  thus  about  six  in  the  evening  all  fighting 
and  firing  ceased,  each  army  retaining  the  position  that  it  had 
occupied  in  the  morning.  King  Joseph’s  guards  and  the 
French  reserve  had  not  been  engaged  during  the  day,  and  had 
Napoleon  been  there  perhaps  he  might  have  tried  a last  elfort, 
but  as  it  was  the  French  were  in  evident  confusion,  having 
been  repulsed ’at  all  points,  and  having  lost  two  generals  and 
nearly  1000  men  killed,  and  about  6000  wounded  besides 
17  Buiis  On  the  side  of  the  British,  two  generals,  Mackenzie 
and  Laiigworth,  and  800  men,  were  killed,  and  three  generals 
and  about  4000  men  wounded,  and  700  nriissing. 

The  next  morning,  the  29th  of  July,  at  daybreak,  the  French 
army  made  a retrograde  movement,  recrossed  tl^  A berche, 

I mnk  a nosition  on  the  heighU  of  .Salmas.  On  that  day 
General  Ridiert  Craufurd  reached  the  English  camp  from 
LiXn  with  the  43rd,  52nd,  and  95th  Cnfles).  1 his  was  the 
Sit  brigade,  wbich  was  ever  after  ,ii  advance  during  the 
I^Idnsullr campaigns,  and  acquired  a military  celebrity  for  its 

ing  hi.  hospitals  in  the  town  of  Talavem,  and  endeavourmg  o 
get  provisions,  as  his  men  were  nearly  starving.  In  this  he 
was  not  at  all  assisted  by  the  Spanish  authorities  or  the  Spanish 
inhabitants.  “ We  are  miserably  supplied  with  provisions, 
thus  he  wrote  to  Lord  Casllereagh  on  the  1st  of  August  IVom 
Talavera,  “the  Spanish  armies  are  now  so  numerous  that  liny 
eat  up  tlie  whole  country.  They  have  no  magazines,  nor  have 


we,  nor  can  we  cidlect  any,  and  there  is  a scramble  for  every- 
thi’ng.  I think  the  battle  of  the  28th  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
use  to  the  Spaniards ; but  I do  not  think  them  in  a state  of 

discipline  to  contend  with  the  French The  French 

in  the  late  battle  threw  their  whole  force  upon  us,  and,  although 
they  did  not  succeed,  and  will  not  succeed  in  future,  we  shall 
lose  great  numbers  of  men,  which  we  can  but  ill  afford.  I 
dare  not  attempt  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  weight  of  the 
attack  by  bringing  forward  the  Spanish  trooiis,  owing  to  their 
miserable  slate  of  discipline  and  their  want  of  officers  properly 
qualified.  These  troops  are  entirely  incapable  of  performing 
any  manaiuvre,  however  simple.  They  would  get  into  irre- 
trievable confusion,  and  the  result  would  probably  be  the  loss 
of  everything.’’ — (‘  Dispatches,  iv.  p.  o54.) 

King  Joseph,  with  the  4th  corps  and  the  reserve,  moved, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  farther  back  to  Illescas,  on  the  road 
between  Madrid  and  Toledo,  in  order  to  oppose  the  army  of 
Andalusia  under  Venegas;  and  Victor,  who  had  remained  on 
the  Alberche  with  the  1st  corps,  retreated  likewise  on  the  road 
to  Madrid,  from  an  exaggerated  alarm  at  the  movements  of 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  on  his  flank.  Soiilt  was  now  advancing 
from  the  north  with  no  less  than  three  corps,  one  of  which, 
commanded  by  Mortier,  entered  Plasencia  on  the  31st,  havjng 
passed  without  encountering  any  resistance  the  defile  of  Banos, 
which  Cuesta  had  promised  to  guard.  Soult  himself,  with  the 
2nd  corps,  entered  Plasencia  on  the  1st  of  August,  whilst  Ney 
was  moving  on  from  Salamanca  in  the  same  dire^ion.  The 
French  found  Plasencia  deserted  by  most  of  the  luhabitan  s, 
and  they  could  learn  no  intelligence  of  the  position  of  the 
British  and  Spanish  armies,  except  vague  rumours  of  a battle 
having  been  fought  a few  days  before.  This  ignorance  of  each 
other’s  movements  was  a common  occurrence  in  the  Spanish 
war  On  the  2nd  of  August  Sir  Arthur  W ellesley  learnt  that 
the  enemy  had  entered  Plasencia.  Supposing  that^  Simlt  was 
alone  with  his  corps,  which  he  estimated  at  only  lo.OOO  men, 
and  that  his  intention  was  to  join  ’1  ictor,  he  determnied  to 
encounter  him  before  he  could  effect  the  junction ; Im  therefore 
marched  on  the  3rd  of  August  to  Oropesa  with  the  Brirtsh 
army,  leaving  Cuesta  at  Talavera,  particii  arly  recommendnig 
him  to  protect  the  hospitals ; and,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged 
by  anyUvance  of  A’ ictor  to  leave  Talavera,  to  collect  carts  to 
move  away  the  wounded.  The  position  of  the  hostile  armies 
was  now  very  singular;  they  were  aU  crowded  ^’“"8 
row  valley  of  the  Tagus,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  to 
::  it?er:  of  Portugal.  King  Joseph  and  Sebastiani  were 
at  Illescas  and  Valdemoro,  between  Madrid  and  the  Tagus, 
while  the  advanced  posts  of  Venegas  were  on  the  left  or  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  near  Toledo.  Victor  was  lower  down  on 
the  right  bank,  at  Maqueda,  near  the  Alberche,  watching  Cuesta, 
who  iL  at  Talavera;  General  ’Wellesley  was  farther  down, 
at  Oropesa;  whilst  Soult  was  on  the  Tielar,  on  the  road  from 
Plaseiidato  Alinaraz;  and  Ueresford,  with  the  Portugi.ese,  was 

srr,  :;,X  .ixr  k,.,,  r,i,i,- 

Ted  by  Wilson’s  partisan  corps  of  4,000  men,  were  preparn.g 
" uidfe  at  Mostoles,  near  Macbid,  while  Cuesta  equ^ly 
alarmed  at  Victor,  was  retiring  from  Talavera.  Sir  Affl 
Wellesley  was  supposed  by  King  Joseph  to  be  t fl 
94  000  British  ; and  Sir  Arthur,  calculating  on  Sou  ts  weax 
ness  was  marching  with  23,000  English  and  Spanish  o engage 
53  000  French ; while  Soult,  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact 

situation  of  either  friends  or  t'tlie  Le  of 

prey  was  rushing  into  >"*  ,„„ui  not  bear  the 

the  Peninsula  huii^g  by  a „ „daiiied  that  no 

weight  for  twenty-four  hours  ; yet  lottuiie 
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irrc]xirnble  disaster  ensued.” — (Napier's  ‘ History  of  the  J'c- 
iiiiisular  War,'  b.  ix.) 

Ill  the  evening'  of  the  3rd  of  August  .Sir  Arthur  learned  that 
Soult’s  adi  unced  posts  were  at  Naval  Moral,  and  consequently 
between  him  and  the  briilge  of  Alinaraz,  on  the  Tagus,  thus 
cutting  his  line  of  comiiiunicatioii  witli  Portugal.  At  the 
same  time  letters  from  Cuesta  informed  him  that  Joseph  was 
again  advancing  to  join  ^■ictor,  and  that  Soult  must  be  stronger 
than  was  supposed  ; and  that  therefore  be,  Cuesta,  would  quit 
'J'alavera  that  evening,  and  join  the  British  at  Oropesa.  Sir 
Arthur  immediately  replied,  requesting  Cuesta  to  wait  at  least 
till  next  morning,  in  order  to  cover  the  evacuation  of  the  British 
hospitals  from  Talavera.  But  Cuesta  was  already  on  his 
march,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  aiipeared  near 
Oropesa.  Sir  Arthur  by  this  time  had  learned  from  inter- 


cepted letters  that  Soult’s  force  was  much  stronger  than  he  had 
reckoned,  though  he  could  not  guess  its  full  strength.  Cuesta's 
retreat  would  immediately  bring  the  King  and  Victor  upon 
him.  He  was  placed  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tagus, 
with  a French  army  advancing  upon  him  on  each  flank  ; the 
retreat  by  Almaraz  was  cut  oil';  he  had  seen  enough  of  Cuesta 
and  the  Spanish  army  not  to  rely  upon  them  on  a lield  of 
battle ; and  he  could  not,  with  17,000  British,  fatigued  and  in 
want  of  provisions,  fight  successively  two  French  armies,  each 
much  stronger  than  his  own.  His  only  remaining  line  of  re- 
treat was  across  the  Tagus,  by  the  bridge  of  Arzohisjio,  below 
Talavera.  By  taking  up  a line  of  defence  beyond  that  river  he 
might  keep  open  the  road  by  Truxillo  to  Badajoz.  This,  however, 
must  be  done  immediately,  before  the  enemy  intercepted  the  road 
to  Arzobispo.  Sir  Arthur  communicated  his  determination  to 
Cuesta,  who,  according  to  his  custom,  opposed  it : he  wanted 
now  to  fight  the  French  at  Oropesa;  but  the  English  general 
told  him  sternly  tliat  he  might  do  as  he  liked,  that  he,  Sir  Arthur, 
was  responsible  for  his  own  army,  and  should  move  forthwith  i 
and  accordingly  on  that  morning,  the  4th,  the  British  army 
was  filing  oQ'  towards  Arzobispo,  where  it  crossed  the  river 
wit)i  its  artillery,  stores,  and  2000  wounded  from  Talavera 
and  took  a position  on  the  other  side.  Thus  the  British  army 
was  saved  from  impending  ruin.  Here  ended  the  fighting 
campaign  of  the  British  for  1809.  General  Wellesley  moved 
his  head-quarters  to  Deleytosa,  and  afterwards  to  Jaraicejo,  on 
the  high  road  to  Badajoz,  leaving  a strong  rear-guard  to  protect 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  iirevent  the  enemy  from  pass- 
ing the  river.  The  bridge  of  Almaraz  had  already  been  broken 
by  the  Spaniards.  Cuesta,  following  the  British  movement, 
I^KUscd  to  the  soutti  of  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo, 
followed  close  by  tlie  Frencli,  who,  discovering  a ford,  crossed 
the  river  ou  the  Sth  with  a numerous  cavalry,  overpowered  the 
Spanish  rear-guard,  and  seized  the  guns.  General  Wellesley, 
however,  caused  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  artillery  to  be 
dragged  up  the  mountain  of  Meza  d’lbor,  a strong  position, 
while  the  British  guarded  the  equally  strong  pass  of  Mirabete, 
facing  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  The  line  of  defence  of  the  Allies 
was  thus  re-estabhshed.  Meantime  King  Joseph  recalled 
Morticr’s  corps,  wliich  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Talavera,  and 
ordered  it  to  join  Sebastiaiii  against  Venegas,  who  liad  again 
advanced  to  Alinonacid,  near  Toledo.  Slarshal  Ney,  on  the 
other  side,  whom  Soult  had  directed  to  ford  the  Tagus  below 
Almaraz,  could  not  discover  tlie  ford.  Sonlt  now  proposed  to 
ma  ch  wi  h Ins  th.ee  corps  by  Coria  and  Abra..tes,^..d  reach 

Imt  Npv  f ‘'»=  ; 

y,  ourdan,  and  King  Joseph  o]iposed  the  plan,  and  soon 

L^^Lie  M wa“::;'7o7bfdr'™;‘’  T'" 

war  placed  at  Ins  disposal  should  reach  Spain 

NaiHileon,  since  lie  bad  assumed  die  imperial  crown,  trusted 
c nefly  to  his  overwhelming  masses,  which  he  recruited  so 

m'lZr  ^ 7"'"“  1 to  crush  hi.  enemies.  The 

pro,K,  tion  ol  cavalry armies  in  .S,«in  was  beyond  all  pre- 

cedtn  . How  din-ereiit  from  ‘he  adventurous  general  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  who,  with  .15,000  men,  encountered  and  defeated  three 


Austrian  armies,  eacli  stronger  tlian  bis  own,  in  179C!  But  he 
was  now  bloated  with  success,  and  war  must  be  with  him  a sure 
game.  He  had  already  200,000  men  in  .Siahi’,  and  yet  lie  did  not 
think  them  enough.  His  generals  liad  adopted  the  same  views  : 
“ It  is  large  masses  only,  the  strongest  that  you  can  form,  that 
will  succeed.”  Thus  wrote  Soult  to  King  Josejib  before  the 
battle  of  Talavera.  It  is  wortliy  of  remark  tliat  Sir  Artliur 
Wellesley,  writing  about  the  same  time,  said— I conceive 
that  the  French  are  dangerous  only  when  in  large  masses.” 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  wars  of  the  French  empire.  And 
yet,  witli  all  his  tremendous  masses,  and  a projrortionate  waste 
of  human  life,  Napoleon  failed  in  the  end. 

Soult  s army  now  went  into  cantonments  in  Estremadura 
and  Leon,  near  the  borders  of  Portugal.  Sebastian!,  having 
defeated  \ enegas  at  Almonacid,  drove  him  back  ujioii  the 
Sierra  Morena.  King  Josejih  was  again  residing  quietly  at 
Madrid. 

Ill  England,  ou  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Tala- 
vera, General  Wellesley  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles 
of  Baron  Douro  and  Viscount  Wellington. 

On  the  20th  of  August  Lord  M ellington  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  Badajoz,  and  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  on 
the  line  of  (he  Guadiana.  His  chief  motive  was  the  neglect 
of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  supplying  his  army  with  jjro- 
visions,  which  obliged  him  to  draw  near  his  magazines  in  Por- 
tugal : and  another  reason  was,  the  impossibility  of  co-oiierat- 
lug  with  the  uiidiscijiliued  Spanish  armies.  An  unpleasant 
correspondence  took  place  on  the  subject  between  the  Siianisb 
Supreme  Junta  and  the  Marquis  M eBesley,  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Seville.  In  the  autumn  the  British  troops  suffered 
greatly  from  the  malaria-fever,  which  prevails  at  that  season 
near  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana.  Lord  W ellington  had  con- 
trived, notwithstanding  Cuesta  s neglect,  to  carrv  away  2000 
sick  and  wounded  from  Talavera ; the  remaiiiuig’l500,  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  there,  be  recommended  eamestlv  to  the 
French  generals,  Mortier  and  Kellerman,  and,  to  the  honour  of 
those  officers  he  it  said,  his  exjrectations  were  not  deceived. 
Marshal  Mortier,  in  particular,  showed  the  utmost  kindness  to 
the  British  wounded,  and  would  have  them  attended  to  before 
his  own  men. 

In  October  Lord  IVellington  repaired  to  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  whole  country  in  front  of  that  capital, 
for  it  was  then  that  he  resolved  upon  the  construction  of  the  cele- 
brated lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  enabled  him  to  baffle  all 
the  efforts  of  the  French  in  the  following  year.  We  can  ouly 
refer  the  reader  to  tlie  * Memorandum*  which  he  W'rote  at  Lis- 
bon on  the  20th  of  October  for  Lieutenant-Colonel  Flelchcr,  of 
the  Engineers,  in  which  he  clearly  points  out  the  double  line 
of  position,  the  eutreiicbments  and  redoubts,  tlie  number  of 
men  required  at  each  post,  &c.,  as  if  the  whole  were  already  iu 
existence  before  his  eyes.  This  jwjier,  so  remarkable  consider- 
ing the  epoch  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written,  is  a 
most  striking  evidence  of  ’Wellington's  comprehensive  mind, 
his  penetration  and  foresight,  (Sec  ‘ Dispatches,'  vol,  v,  pp. 
234-9.J  Of  his  plan,  however,  nothing  was  said  or  even  w his- 
pered  at  the  time.  He  returned  to  his  head-quarters  at  Badajoz, 
from  whence  he  made  an  excursion  to  Seville,  w here  he  con- 
ferred with  his  brother  the  jMiuquis  Wellesley,  whom  he  accom- 
p.inied  to  Cadiz,  On  the  11th  of  November  he  retunied  to  his 
head-quarters  at  Badajoz,  ,-Vt  tlie  same  time  anotlicr  fatal 
blunder  was  conimitteil  by  tlie  Sjuuiiords.  -About  the  middle 
of  November  (he  Supreme  Junta  ordered  the  army  of  -Anda- 
lusia, joined  by  tlie  greater  ]iart  of  the  anny  of  Estremadura, 
to  advance  suddenly  ujion  Madrid,  and  this  without  any  pre- 
vious communicatioii  with  Ixird  ^Vcllillgton,  who  was  at  Ba- 
dajoz,  or  with  the  Duke  del  Barque  and  other  S|iauish  com- 
manders in  (he  iioitli  of  Sjiaiii.  A'cnegas,  (he  general  of  (he 
army  of  Andalusia,  hud  been  superseded  by  Areizaga,  an  in- 
exjiericnced  young  oflicer,  who  was  in  favour  with  the  Junta, 
Old  Cuesta  hud  also  retired,  and  made  room  for  Eguia  in  tlie 
commaad  of  the  army  of  Estremadura,  These  two  armies, 
which  constituted  tlie  principal  regular  force  of  the  Siiaiiiards, 
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ami  which,  posted  within  the  line  of  the  Tagus  and  along  tlie 
range  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  protected,  and  might  long  have  pro- 
tected, the  south  of  Spain,  were  thrown  away  upon  a foolisli  er- 
rand. Areizaga,  with  nearly  50,000  men  and  GO  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, advanced  into  tlie  plains  of  La  Mancha,  and  was  attacked 
on  the  IGth  of  November,  in  the  oiien  fields  of  Ocana,  by  the 
two  French  corps  of  Mortier  and  Sebastiani ; and,  although 
his  men  fought  with  sufficient  courage,  yet  he  was  completely 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  one  half  of  his  army,  and 
all  his  baggage  and  artillery,  witli  the  exception  of  13  guns. 
About  the  same  time  the  Duke  del  Parque,  with  20,000  Spa- 
niards, in  the  north,  advanced  from  Salamanca  against  Keller- 
man,  but  he  was  beaten  and  driven  to  the  mountains  of  Peiia 
de  Francia.  The  French  north  of  tlie  Tagus  were  thus  left  at 
liberty  to  attack  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  tiie  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

“ I lament,”  thus  Lord  Wellington  writes  from  Badajos  on  the 
news  of  these  niishai»s,  “ 1 lament  that  a cause  which  promised 
so  well  a few  weeks  ago  should  have  been  so  completely  lost 
by  the  ignorance,  presumption,  and  mismanagement  of  those 
to  whose  direction  it  was  intrusted.  I declare  that,  if  they  had 
preserved  their  two  armies,  or  even  one  of  them,  the  cause  wiu 
safe.  The  French  could  have  sent  no  reinforcements  which 
could  have  been  of  any  use ; time  would  have  been  gained ; 
the  state  of  alfairs  would  have  improved  daily ; all  tlie  chances 
were  in  our  favour ; and  in  the  first  moment  of  weakness,  occa- 
sioned by  any  diversion  on  the  continent,  or  by  the  growing 
discontent  of  the  French  themselves  with  the  war,  the  French 
armies  must  have  been  driven  out  of  Spain.  But  no  . nothing 
will  answer  except  to  fight  great  battles  in  plains,  in  which  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  armies  is  as  certain  as  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle.  They  will  not  credit  the  accounts  I have 
rciieatedly  given  them  of  the  superior  number  even  of  the 
French;  they  will  seek  them  out,  and  they  find  them  invariably 
in  all  parts  in  numbers  superior  to  themselves.  I am  only 
afraid,  now,  that  1 shall  be  too  late  to  save  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
the  loss  of  which  will  secure  for  the  French  Old  Castile,  and 
will  cut  olT  all  communication  with  the  northern  provinces 
and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  1 wonder  whether  the  Spanish 
officers  ever  read  the  history  of  the  American  war,  or  ol  their 
own  war  in  the  Dutch  provinces,  or  of  their  own  war  in  1 ortu- 

°*^Lord  tVellington's  anxious  looks  were  now  directed  towards 
the  north-east,  for  he  foresaw  that  the  storm  would  burst  upon 
Portugal  from  that  quarter.  He  accordingly  retired  froin 
Spanish  ground  altogetlier  into  Portugal,  and,  inoving  through 
A\emtejo  with  the  mass  of  his  army  in  December,  crossed 
Tagus  it  Abraiites;  and,  thence  marching 
Uxid  hU  head-quiprtcrs  at  Yiseu  iii  January,  1810,  ‘“""'S 
outposts  along  the  frontiers  of  Sjiain  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Ue^left  General  Hill's  division  south  of  the  Tagus  to  protect 
the  Alemlijo.  In  the  mean  time  both  he  and  Beresford  were 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  raise  the  Portuguese  regu  ar 
army  to  a state  of  efficiency  in  numbers,  armament,  and  disci- 

Camoaitf/I  of  I810.-By  his  campaign  of  1808  GenerJ 
Wellesfey'iiad  delivered  Portugal  from  the  French.  By  the 
cam  rign  of  the  early,  part  of  1809  he  had  again  repelled  a 
fresh  invasion  of  the  northern  part  of  that  kingdom.  1 he  sub- 
sequent Spanish  campaign  of  the  same  year,  which  w^  under- 

general  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Spam.  1 resh  blunders  on  h 
^t  of  the  Spaiflards  led  to  the 

French.  The  war  in  Spain  tlieri  assumed  the  character  of  a 
partisan  warfare,  and  Wellington  saw  that  it  would  be  in  van 
Ibr  the  present  to  expect  that  Spain  could  make  any  adequate 
efl-ort  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke.  Portugal,  however  was  free, 
and  Wellington  thought  that  she  might  be  preserved  by  means 


of  a British  force  of  30,000  men,  assisted  by  an  eflective  Portu- 
guese army,  in  addition  to  the  militia,  even  supposing  the  French 
should  obtain  possession  of  the  remainder  of  tne  Peninsula. 

This  he  stated  in  a letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  written  from 
Merida,  25th  August,  1809,  soon  after  his  retreat  from  Tala- 
vera.  In  that  remarkable  letter  he  gives  his  opinion,  founded 
upon  facts,  of  the  utter  inability  of  the  Spanish  armies,  as  tliey 
were  then  constituted,  to  keep  the  field  against  the  French. 

The  following  passage,  which  concludes  his  expose  ol  Spams  i 
military  affairs,  deserves  notice:— “ I really  believe  that  muc  i 
of  this  deficiency  of  numbers,  composition,  and  discipline,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  existing  government  of  Spam.  1 hey 
have  attempted  to  govern  the  kingdom,  in  a state  of  revolution, 
by  an  adherence  to  old  rules  and  systems,  and  with  the  aid  ol 
what  is  called  enthusiasm;  and  this  last  is,  in  fact,  no  aid  to 
accomplish  anything,  and  is  only  an  excuse  for  the  irregularity 
with  which  everything  is  done,  and  for  the  want  of  discipline 
and  subordination  of  the  armies.  People  arc  very  apt  to 
believe  that  enthusiasm  carried  the  French  through  their  revo- 
lution, and  was  the  parent  of  those  exertions  which  have  nearly 
conquered  the  world ; but  if  the  subject  is  nicely  i 

will  be  found  that  enthusiasm  was  the  name  only,  but  ttia 
force  was  the  instrument  which  brought  forth  those  great  re- 
sources under  the  system  of  terror,  which  first  stopped  the 
Allies,  and  that  a perseverance  in  the  same  system  of  app  ynig 
every  individual  and  every  description  of  property  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  army,  by  force,  has  since  conquered  Europe.  It 
is  a curious  coincidence  that  Bonaparte,  when  F irst  Consul 
expressed  something  of  a similar  sentiment  in  the  Council  of 
Slate.  In  reply  to  Truguet,  Minister  of  Marine,  who  had  said 
that  a land  soldier  can  be  rendered  eflective  in  six  months, 

Bonaparte  exclaimed-'*  It  is  an  error,  and  a very  dangerous 

one  tbr  it  would  lead  us  to  have  no  longer  an  army.  At  Je- 
mappes  there  were  50.000  Frenchmen  against  9000  Austrians. 
Thi  war  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  Revolution  wi^  car- 
ried on  after  an  absurd  manner.  It  was  not  the  recruits  that 
carried  the  day,  but  180.000  old  soldiers,  besides  all  tlie  r_ptired 
and  reduced  officers  and  men  whom  the  Revolution  sent  bi  the 
frontiers.  Among  the  recruits  many  deserted,  others  died  of 
fatigue  and  privations,  and  a cerlnin  number 
course  of  time,  have  become  good  soldiers.  ....  I should  be 
very  sorry  to  undertake  a war  with  an  mrny  of  recruits.  - 
n'hibauileau,  ‘ M6moires  sur  le  Cousulat,  ch. 

^ In  die  letter  quoted  above  Wellington  observes  that  matters 
would  not  have\eenmuch  better  if  the  large  expedition  which 
was  sent  to  Walcheren  had  been  directed  to  Spain.  You 
i7,mt  have  eciuinped  it  in  Gallicia,  or  anywhere  in  the 
ot  Smiin  If  r had  had  60,000  British,  instead  of 
20  000  in  all  probability  we  should  not  have  got  to  Talai-^eiu 
to ’fight  ffie  battle,  for  want  of  means,  and  provisions.  But  if 

‘if  rji’ir » 

a.  .1 

Lfend  the  whole  frontier  of  Portugal,  for  that  is  too 
ai  d is  oil.  on  too  many  points,  but  that  he  could  secure  the 
1 Lid  the  other  strongholds,  and  the  mountains  and 
^Iletrlo  i to  maintain  lit  hold  and  tire  out  the  invader. 
Thequesdon  whether  Portugal  was 
enorlus  cost  which  it  ^ 

ministers  at  home  todec.de.  As  long  ^ the 
Sion  of  Portugal  die  French  tenure 

circumstances  might,  and  ludce  m , Portugal  to 

and  Portuguese  allied  Iho 

renew  a regular  war  in  Span,  lor  the  finat  txp 
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I'reiich.  Na])oleoii  know  limt  well,  nml  wns  nnxlmis  (o  ox  pel 
the  Knj’lisli  from  I’ortngnl,  for  that  country  formed  the  point 
il'oppiii  of  all  military  operations  against  the  Freneli  in  (he 
I’eninsnla. — (See  ‘ Dispatches,’  vol.  vi.  p.  308.)  The  Portu- 
guese in  a holly  hail  confiilence  in  (he  Rritish  nation  and 
army,  they  ivere  loyal  to  their  ))rinee,  detested  the  French, 
and  their  troops  had  submitted  to  Rritish  discipline.  Portugal 
uas  a sincere  and  tolerably  docile  ally  of  England,  which 
Spain  wa-s  not  and  could  not  be.  In  an  olTicial  letter  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  dated  liadajoz,  l lth  Nov.,  180!),  after  he  had  given 
directions  for  fortifying  the  lines  near  Lisbon,  Wellington 
stated  that  Portugal  might  he  defended  by  a Rritish  ell'ective 
force  of  30,000  men,  in  aid  of  the  whole  military  establish- 
ment of  Portugal,  consisting  of  about  45,000  regulars,  which, 
however,  were  as  yet  far  from  effective.  And  in  a confiden- 
tial letter  also  to  Lord  Liverpool,  of  the  same  date,  he  says— 
I do  not  think  the  French  will  succeed  in  getting  possession 
of  Portugal  with  an  army  of  70,000  or  even  of  80,000  men,  if 
they  do  not  make  the  attack  for  two  or  three  months,  which  I 
believe  now  to  be  impossible.  I conceive  not  otdy  that  they 
may,  but  will,  make  the  attack  before  they  will  subdue  the 
north  of  Spain.  The  centre  of  Spain,  or  Old  Castile,  is  al- 
ready subdued My  opinion  is  that  the  enemy  have 

neither  the  means  nor  the  intention  of  attacking 'Portugal  at 
present,  and  that  they  would  be  successfully  resisted.  I am 
likewise  of  opinion  that  when  they  shall  receive  their  reinforce- 
ments they  can  be  successfully  resisted.”  And  as  he  had 
foreseen,  so  it  happened. 

Wellington  continued  in  his  head-quarters  at  ^■iscu  till  the 
end  of  April,  1810,  watching  the  movements  of  the  French  in 
Old  Castile,  and  preparing  against  their  attack  upon  Portugal, 
which  he  expected  would  be  made  in  earnest  that  year.  The 
French  armies  in  Spain  had  received  large  reinforcements  dur- 
ing the  winter  from  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  peace 
between  France  and  Austria.  .Tunot  and  Drouet,  with  two 
fresh  corps,  had  entered  Spain,  followed  by  a part  of  Na- 
poleon’s imperial  guards.  It  was  reported  that  Napoleon 
himself  was  coming.  Key,  Kellerman,  and  Loison,  with 
about  00,000  men,  were,  in  the  month  of  April,  in  Old  Castile 
and  Leon,'evidently  preparing  for  an  attack  upon  Portugal. 
As  a prelude  they  had  besieged  and  taken  Astorga  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  were  making  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo,  which  was  defended  by  a Spanish  garrFson. 

Soult  was  now  in  the  south  of  Spain,  with  Victor  and  Mor- 
tier  under  his  orders,  and  was  busy  in  organising  bis  military 
resources  and  establishing  his  military  command  in  Anda- 
lusia. There  is  a very  interesting  report  by  Soult  to  the  Prince 
of  Wagram,  dated  Seville,  4th  August,  1810,  which  is  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  Napier’s  third  volume,  and  which  shows  the 
activity  and  administrative  abilities  of  that  commander,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  misunderstandings  between  him  and  tliF 
nominal  King  of  Spain,  Joseph,  and  his  Spanish  ministers,  who 
found  themselves  reduced  to  mere  ciphers  by  (be  iron  will  of 
Napoleon.  General  Rcgnier  was  in  Estremadura,  ready  to 
co-operate  with  bis  countrymen  in  the  norIb  in  the  invasion  of 
Portugal,  by  either  bank  of  the  Tagus.  His  movements  were 
anxiously  watched  by  General  Hill,  with  about  12,000  Rritish 
and  Portuguese,  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Alemtejo.  At 
the  south  western  extremity  of  Spain,  Cadiz,  strong  by  its 
situation,  was  garrisoned  by  a Rritish  force,  of  about  7000 
men,  under  General  Graham,  in  addition  to  the  Spanish 
troops,  and  the  French,  under  ^•ictor,  were  blockading  the 
place.  In  be  north  the  S,«niisli  patriot,  remained  in  pos.es- 
sioii  of  Galhcia  and  Asturias,  but  not  in  siidicient  force  to 
effect  any  powerful  diversion.  In  the  east  of  Spain,  A-„lei,cia 
and  Murcia  st.l  held  out,  but  Catalonia  was  the  only  pro- 
vince m wind,  the  Spaniards,  under  O’Donnell,  the  best  of  the 
Spanish  genera  s,  kept  up  a regular  system  of  warfare  against 
the  French.  O Donnell  was  assisted  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
which  was  inters, «rsed  with  numerous  fortresses,  and  also  by 
the  Liigli.h  squadron  along  the  coast,  and  by  the  organiza- 
tion and  daring  spirit  of  the  Catalonian  militia,  known  by  the 


name  of  .Somatenes  and  Mignelets.  Rut  the  struggle  in  that 
jirovince  was  too  remote  to  have  any  influence  on  the  ojx-ra- 
tions  in  Portugal  and  Andalusia.  'Die  conquest  of  Portugal 
was  the  great  object  of  the  French  cam,>aigii  of  1810. 

About  the  middle  of  May  .Marshal  .Massena,  Prince  of 
Essling,  arrived  at  Vallailolid,  having  Iieen  sent  by  Na|x.leon 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army  assembleil  in  Old  Castile 
anil  |aioii,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  “ Army  of  PoKu- 
gal.”  He  had  also  military  command  over  the  provinces  of 
northern  .Spain.  His  force  consisted  of  the  2nd  corps  under 
Regnier,  Gtli  corps  under  Ney,  and  8lh  under  Junot,  and  the 
reserve  cavalry  under  Montbrun— in  all  72,000  men  under 
arms  for  the  field,  liesides  garrisons,  detachments,  Ac.,  in  the 
provinces  of  A alladolid,  .Santander,  and  Leon.  A French 
corps  d armtie,  when  in  full  com|ilement,  was  reckoned  at 

40.000  men.  including  cavalry  and  artillery;  but  in  .Spain 
their  corjis,  u,ion  an  average,  had  seldom  more  tlian  20,000 
effective  men  each.  To  the  almve  number  was  afliTwards 
added,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  tlie  9th  corps,  under 
Drouet,  consisting  of  about  18,000  men.  Ixird  Wellington 
had  to  ojipose  the  whole  of  this  force  with  aliout  51,000  Rri- 
tish and  Portuguese  regular  troops.  Tlierc  was,  moreover,  a 
considerable  Portuguese  militia,  employed  mostly  in  (be  gar- 
risons and  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Douro, ' in  .Alemtejo 
and  Algan  e — in  short,  on  the  wings  of  the  regular  force.  It 
must  be  observed  also  that  Massena  could  concentrate  his 
whole  force  for  his  attack  on  Portugal  nortli  of  the  Tagus, 
whilst  Lord  Wellington  was  obliged  to  leave  part  of  his  force 
south  of  that  river,  to  guard  against  any  sudden  movement 
from  (he  French  army  of  Andalusia,  which  was  more  than 

60.000  strong,  of  which  a part  might  attempt  to  advance  into 
Alemtejo.  Again,  Massena’s  troops  were  mostly  old  soldiers, 
flushed  with  success  and  in  a high  state  of  discipline,  whilst 
Lord  Wellington  could  only  confidently  rely  upon  the  Rri- 
tish  part  of  his  force,  about  25,000  men,  as  the  Portuguese 
regular  army  was  yet  untried,  and  the  militia  were  so  defective 
in  organization  as  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  open  field.  Jlar- 
shal  Reresford,  however,  had  taken  great  |xiins  with  the  Portu- 
guese regulars,  many  of  the  olEcers  were  English,  and  Lord 
Wellington  had  brigaded  several  of  their  regiments  with  the 
Rritish.  The  Portuguese  army  was  now  upon  its  trial,  and 
upon  (hat  trial  the  result  of  the  campaign,  together  with  Uie 
fate  of  Portugal,  depended. 

Early  in  June  the  French  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo  almost 
in  sight  of  the  Rritish  advanced  division,  which  was  posted  on 
(he  Azava.  On  the  25th  they  opened  their  batteries,  and  the 
Spanish  governor,  a brave  old  officer,  defended  himself  till  the 
10th  of  July,  when,  a practicable  breach  being  made,  the  Frcncli 
entered  tlie  place  by  capitulation.  Wellington  could  not  risk 
his  army  for  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  his  object  was  to 
defend  Ikirtiig.al,  and,  above  all,  Lisbon.  He  states  in  the 
clearest  manner  his  reasons  for  not  attempting  to  relieve  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  in  his  dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool  from  Pero  Negro, 
27th  of  October,  1810,  in  answer  to  the  charges  in  (be  French 
‘ Moniteur.’  He  rctaincil  his  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Coa,  and  the  French  advanced  to  that  river,  and  in  so  doing  the 
corps  of  Ney  encountered  the  Rritish  light  division  under  Ge- 
neral Craufurd,  who  disputeil  the  ground  against  a much  su- 
perior force,  and  lastly  eflected  his  retreat  by  a bridge  across 
the  Con,  which  (he  French  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  p.iss  ; 
the  fire  of  the  Rritish  killeil  and  wounded  about  1000  of  them. 

1 his  fight  was  against  Lord  M ellington’s  intentions,  for  it  was 
useless,  but  it  gave  IMassena  a specimen  of  the  resistance  that 
he  hud  to  encounter  in  his  march  to  Lisbon,  which  was  the 
declared  object  of  his  exjiedilion.  On  entering  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  after  taking  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Jliuseiia  issued  a jiro- 
clamalion  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  usual  style  of  French  pro- 
clamations of  (hose  times,  abiisiiig  the  English  as  the  cause  of 
all  mischief,  and  altribnting  the  presence  of  an  English  aniiy 
in  Portugal  to  (he  “ insatiable  amliition"  of  England,  ns  if  the 
French  nrinies  in  Spain  and  Portugal  Imre  evidence  of  the 
total  want  of  ambition  on  the  pait  of  France.  He  sneered  at  the 
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English  not  attempting  to  relieve  CiuJail  Rodrigo,  which  he 
knew  they  could  not  do  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  tliree  times  as 
strong.  JIassena  ended  by  recommending  to  tlie  Portuguese 
population  to  remain  quiet,  and  receive  the  French  sohliers  as 
friends,  assuring  them  of  protection  for  their  persons  and  pro- 
jierty.  How  this  last  promise  was  kept  from  the  beginning  is 
stated  by  Lord  Wellington  in  a counter-proclamation  which  he 
issued  a few  weeks  after,  dated  Celorico,  4th  of  August:  ‘■The 

time  which  has  elapsed  during  which  the  enemy  have  remained 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  has  fortunately  afforded  the  Por- 
tuguese nation  experience  of  what  they  are  to  expect  from  the 
French.  The  people  had  remained  in  some  villages  trusting 
to  the  enemy’s  promises,  and  vainly  believing  that,  by  treating 
the  enemies  of  their  country  in  a friendly  manner,  they  should 
conciliate  their  forbearance,  and  that  their  properties  would  he 
respected,  their  women  would  be  saved  from  violation,  and 
that  their  lives  would  be  spared. — \ ain  hopes!  'Ihe  people 
of  these  devoted  villages  have  sud'ered  every  evil  which  a cruel 
enemy  could  inllict.  Their  property  has  been  plundered,  their 
houses  and  furniture  burnt,  their  women  have  been  ravished, 
and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  whose  age  or  sex  did  not 
tempt  the  brutal  violence  of  the  soldiers  have  fallen  the  victims 
of  the  imprudent  confidence  they  reposed  in  promises  which 
were  only  made  to  be  violated.  The  Portuguese  now  see  that 
they  have  no  remedy  for  the  evil  with  which  they  are  threaU 
ened  hut  determined  resistance.  Resistance,  and  the  determi- 
nation to  render  the  enemy's  advance  into  their  country  as  difK- 
cult  as  possible,  by  removing  out  of  his  way  everything  that  is 
valuable,  or  that  can  contribute  to  his  existence  or  frustrate 
his  progress,  arc  the  only  and  certain  remedies  for  the  evils  with 
which  they  are  threatened.  The  army  under  my  command 
will  protect  as  large  a jiroportion  of  the  country  as  will  he  in 
their  power;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  can  save  them- 
selves only  by  resistance  to  the  enemy,  and  their  properties 
only  by  removing  them.  The  duty  however  which  1 owe  to 
his  Uoyal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  the  Portuguese 
nation,  will  oblige  me  to  use  the  power  and  authority  in  my 
hands  to  force  the  weak  and  the  indolent  to  make  an  exertion 
to  save  themselves  from  the  danger  which  awaits  them,  and  to 
save  their  country  ; and  1 hereby  declare  that  all  the  magis- 
trates or  persons  in  authority  who  remain  in  the  towns  or 
villages  after  receiving  orders  from  any  of  the  military  oflicers 
to  retire  from  them,  and  all  persons  of  whatever  descnpt.on 
who  hold  any  communication  with  the  enemy,  and  aid  and 
assist  them  in  any  manner,  will  be  considered  traitors  to  the 
state,  and  shall  be  tried  and  punished  accordingly.  — ( Dis- 
patches,’vi.  pp. ’.129,  230.)  ,,  V 

Massenaremaineil  nearly  a month  inactive  on  the  line  of  the 
Coa  before  he  began  the  siege  of  Almeida,  the  frontier  fortress 
of  Portugal  on  that  side.  The  French  broke  ground  before  it 
on  the  13th  of  August,  and  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army 
to  the  front  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  might 
be  afforded  of  relieving  the  place,  which  was  defended  by  a 
Portuguese  garrison  commanded  by  an  English  officer.  I be 
French  opened  their  lire  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  27lh,  in  consequence  of  Ihe  explosion  of  a maga- 
zine containing  nearly  all  the  ammunition  in  the  place,  and 
bv  which  a large  part  of  tlie  town  and  defences  were  destroyed, 
the  governor  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Wellington  was 
greatly  disappointed,  for  he  reckoned  on  the  place  defaming 
the  French  till  the  rainy  season  set  in.  He  then  fell  b.ack  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  to  the  valley  of  the  Mondego. 
Another  considerable  pause  occurred  in  Massena  s movements 
but  on  the  15th  of  September  the  French  army  began  their 
march  down  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  by  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  in  the  direction  of  Coimbra,  through  A iseu.  Ihe  e 
are  certainly,”  Urd  Wellington  observed, many  bad  roads 
in  Portugal,  but  the  enemy  has  taken  decidedly  the  worst  m 
tlie  wliole  kingdom.”  Wellington,  who  Im  retire  )y  le 
left  bank,  then  crossed  Ihe  river,  and  took  up  a strong  position 
in  front  of  Coimbra,  along  a high  ridge  called  Serrade  Rusaco, 
which  extends  from  the  Mondego  to  the  northward.  General 


Hill  joined  Wellington  with  his  division  from  the  south,  le.iv- 
ing  some  troops  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Mondego  to  secure  the 
high  road  to  Lisbon  on  that  side.  With  this  exception  Lord 
Wellington’s  whole  army  was  collected  upon  the  Sena  de 
Husaco.  On  the  26th  the  French  army,  consisting  of  the  2nd, 

6tli,  and  8th  corps,  assembled  before  it,  and  some  skirmishing 
took  place.  In  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  French  attacked 
ill  great  force  both  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  English  posi- 
tion ; one- French  column  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  was 
ill  the  act  of  deploying  when  it  was  repulsed  by  General 
Picton’s  division,  as  well  as  another  which  could  not  even 
reach  the  summit;  and  on  the  left  the  French  were  likewise  re- 
pulsed and  thrown  down  the  hill  by  a charge  with  the  bayonet 
from  Craufurd's  division  and  a Portuguese  brigade.  The 
French  lost  one  general  and  about  1000  killed,  two  generals 
and  about  3000  wounded,  and  one  general  and  several  hun- 
dred men  prisoners.  Tlie  loss  of  the  Allies  did  not  exceed 
1300.  “ This  movement,”  says  Wellington,  “ has  brought  the 

Portuguese  levies  into  action  with  the  enemy  for  the  first  time 
in  an  advantageous  situation,  and  they  have  proved  tliat  Ihe 
trouble  which  has  been  taken  with  them  has  not  been  thrown 
away,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  contending  in  the  same  ranks 
with  British  troops  in  this  interesting  cause,  which  they  af- 
ford the  best  hopes  of  saving.” — (‘  Dispatches,’  vi.  475.) 

Another  object  of  Lord  Wellington  in  lighting  the  battle  of 
Husaco  was  to  give  time  to  the  population  of  the  country  in  hij 
rear  to  remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy  with  their  goods 
and  provisions,  especially  from  Coimbra,  a populous  and 
wealthy  town,  but  the  orders  given  to  that  ell’ect  were  ill  obeyed. 
Massena  did  not  attempt  again  to  force  the  position  of  Busaco, 
but  he  moved  otV  his  army  by  the  pass  of  Boyalva,  in  the 
mountains  north  of  Busaco,  and  which  Lord  Wellington  had 
directed  Colonel  Trant  to  occupy  with  a I’ortuguese  divi- 
sion ; but  Trant  missed  the  direct  road,  and  arrived  too  late, 
and  with  too  small  a force,  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  French, 
who  descended  into  the  maritime  plains,  and  seized  on  the  road 
leading  from  Oporto  to  Coimbra  in  the  rear  of  the  British. 
On  the  29th  Ihe  Allies  quitted  the  position  of  Busaco,  and,  cross- 
ing the  Mondego,  began  their  retreat  towards  Lisbon.  On  the 
1st  of  October  the  British  rear-guard,  after  some  skirmishing 
with  the  French,  evacuated  Coimbra,  accompanied  by  all  the 
remaining  inhabitants,  who  ran  away  with  whatever  moveables 
tliey  could  carry,  and  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  children,  on 
carts,  mules,  and  donkeys,  not  knowing  whither  they  were 
going  and  encumbering  the  road,  whilst  the  French  cavalry 
was  hovering  on  the  fiankand  rear.  It  was  a piteous  siglit,  and 
one  which  those  who  saw  it  can  never  forget.  The  French 
entered  the  forsaken  city,  where  they  found  ample  stores  of 
provision,  which  the  soldiers  pillaged  and  wasted,  instead  of 
husbanding  them  for  the  future  necessities  of  .their  army.  On 
the  2nd  of  October  Lord  Wellington’s  head-quarters  were 
moved  to  Leiria,  where  he  stayed  two  days,  the  French  follow- 
ing slowly,  and  Ihe  British  and  Portuguese  ea’ecling  then  re- 
treat with  great  ease  and  regularity.  General  Hill  with  Ins 
division  moved  by  Thomar  and  Santarem,  the  centre  of  the 
army  by  Leiria  and  Rio  M.ayor,  andjheleft  by  Alcohataand 
Obidos.  Massena  followed  in  one  column  by  the  centre  or 
Bio  Mayor  road.  Some  skirmishing  only  took  place  between 
hU  advanced  guard  and  Uie  light  division  which  formed  the 
British  rear.  On  the  Stli  the  allied  army  entered  the  lines 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  just  as  the  autumnal  rams, 
which  fall  very  heavily  in  Portugal,  were  hegiiiiiing  to  set  in. 
Never  was  a retreat,  before  a 'formidable  enemy,  efi’ccted  with 
more  ease  or  so  little  loss.  On  the  10th  the  whole  army  was 
in  the  lines. 

The  line  of  defence  was  double.  The  lirst,  which  was  29 
miles  long,  began  at  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus,  crossed  the  valley 
of  Aruda,  which  was  rather  a weak  point,  and  passed  along 
the  skirU  of  Mount  Agra^a,  where  there  was  a large  and  strong 
redoubt ; it  then  passed  across  the  valley  of  .^ibieiia  an 
skirted  the  ravine  of  Buna  to  the  heights 
which  were  well  fortilicd ; aud  from  tlicnce  lollowed  the  course 
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of  the  little  river  Zizatulre  to  its  mouth  on  Ihesra-cnnaf.  The 
line  followed  the  sinuosities  of  tlie  nioiinlain  tract  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea  ahout  30  miles  north  of 
Kisbon.  laird  Wellington’s  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Pero 
Negro,  a little  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  line,  where  a 
telegmiili  was  fixed  corresponding  with  every  part  of  the  posi- 
tion. The  second  line,  at  a distance  varying  Rom  six  to  ten 
miles  in  tlie  rear  of  tlie  first,  extended  from  Quintella  on  tlie 
Tagus,  by  Bucellas,  Monte  Chiquc,  and  Mafra,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  little  river  S.  laiurenso  on  the  se.a-coast,  and  was  2-1 
miles  long.  This  was  the  stronger  line  of  the  two  both  by 
nature  and  art,  and,  if  the  first  line  were  forced  by  the  enemy, 
the  retreat  of  the  army  upon  the  second  was  secure  at  all  times. 
Both  lines  were  secured  by  breastworks,  abattis,  stone  walls 
with  banquettes,  and  scarps ; in  the  rear  of  the  second  line 
there  was  a line  of  embarkation,  should  that  measure  become 
necessary,  enclosing  an  entrenched  camp  and  the  Fort  of  St. 
Julian.  More  than  100  redoubts  or  forts  and  600  pieces  of 
artillery  were  scattered  along  these  lines.  Lord  Wellington 
had  received  reinforcements  from  England  and  Cadiz;  the 
Portuguese  army  had  also  been  strengthened,  and  the  SpLish 
division  of  La  Romana,  5000  strong,  came  from  Estremadura 
to  join  the  allies,  so  that  the  British  commander  had  about 
60,000  regular  troops  posted  along  the  first  and  second  lines 
(Dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  vol.  vi.  p.  582),  besides  the 
Portuguese  militia  and  artillery  which  manned  the  forts  and 
redoubts  and  garrisoned  Lisbon,  a fine  body  of  English  marines 
which  occupied  the  line  of  embarkation,  a powerful  fleet  in 
the  Tagus,  and  a flotilla  of  gun-boats  flanking  the  right  of  the 
British  line.  It  was  altogether  a stupendous  line  of  defence, 
conceived  by  the  military  genius  of  the  British  commander, 
and  executed  by  the  military  skill  of  the  British  engineer 
officers.  * 

Massena  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  sight  of 
the  lines,  and  he  employed  several  days  in  reconnoitering  them. 
He  made  some  demonstrations  in  order  to  make  the  British 
divisions  show  out  their  force.  On  the  14th  of  October  the 
French  made  an  attack  on  a detachment  of  the  71st  regiment, 
which  was  in  advance  of  the  lines  near  the  town  of  Sobral,  but 
they  were  repulsed  with  the  bayonet  and  driven  back  into 
Sobral.  Another  skirmish  occurred  near  ^■illa  Franca,  in 
front  of  the  right  of  the  line,  in  which  the  French  General  St. 
Croix  was  killed  by  the  fire  of  the  English  gun-hoats.  After 
this  no  further  demonstrations  were  made ; Massena  put  the 
second  and  eighth  corps  partly  in  the  villages  and  partly  in 
bivouacs  in  front  of  the  right  and  centre  of  the  British  position, 
leaving  the  sixth  corps  at  Otta  in  his  rear.  He  established' 
his  depot  and  hospitals,  and  commenced  forming  magazines  at 
Santarem,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  moveable  columns  to  scour 
the  country  for  provisions,  for  he  had  entered  Portugal  without 
magazines,  every  soldier  carrying  fifteen  days’  bread,  which 
many,  however,  threw  away  or  wasted  on  the  road.  The 
country  had  been  partly  stripped  by  the  iidiabitants,  who 
had  retired  to  the  mountains  or  within  the  lines,  and  the 
devastation  of  the  French  foraging  parties  destroyed  what 
was  left,  so  that  for  many  leagues  in  rear  of  the  French  the 
country  became  a perfect' desert.  To  a<ld  to  this,  the  Portu- 
guese militia,  under  Trant,  Millar,  and  Wilson,  came  down 
from  the  north  and  cut  oil’  all  communication  between  Mas- 
seiia’s  army  and  the  Spanish  frontier.  Whilst  the  French 
were  m march  for  Lisbon,  as  they  thought.  Colonel  Trant  sur- 
jinsed  Coimbra,  seized  many  prisoners,  and  all  the  sick  and 
wounded,  between  four  and  live  thousand  in  number,  whom 
he  removed  to  0,iorlo.  Trant  and  M’ilson  came  down  to- 
wards Oiircm,  Thomar,  and  the  banks  of  the  Zezere,  hovering 
111  the  rear  of  Massena,  who  was  oblige, 1 to  move  back  a whole 
division  to  hold  them  in  check.  Towards  the  end  of  Octolier 
Massena  sent  2UO0  men  across  the  Zezere  in  order  to  re-oiien  a 
commiit.ie.ation  with  .Spain  by  way  of  Cnslellobranco ; and 
General  Koy  )irocecded  with  a strong  escort  by  way  of  Peiio- 
macor  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  from  whence  he  Imslencd  to  Paris 
to  inform  Napoleon  of  the  real  stale  of  an'airs  in  Portugal. 


Massena  had  now  given  up  all  idea  of  attempting  to  force  the 
British  lines  unless  he  received  large  reinforoemenU.  He  had 
entered  Portugal  with  about  70,000  men,  of  whom  15,000  liad 
been  eitlier  killed  or  taken  prisoners  or  were  in  tlie  hospitals ; 
his  army  had  liecomc  very  sickly  in  con«xiuerice  of  privations 
and  of  being  exposeil  to  inclement  weaUier  mostly  without 
shelter,  and  bivouacking  in  low  grounds.  On  the  15lh  of 
Novemlier  he  began  a retrograde  movement,  with  great  order 
and  caution,  for  tlie  purpose  of  placing  his  army  in  canton- 
ments for  the  winter.  On  the  17th  the  French  second  corps 
was  established  at  and  near  Santarem,  in  a very  strong  posi- 
tion ; the  eightli  corps  at  Pemes ; and  the  sixtli  corps  at 
Thomar,  further  in  the  rear.  Massena's  head-quarters  were 
fixed  at  Torres  Novas.  Tlie  British  light  divisions  and  cavalry 
followed  the  French  movements  and  took  some  prisoners,  but 
nothing  of  importance  occurred.  Lord  Wellington,  leaving 
part  of  his  troops  in  the  lines,  moved  forward  the  remainder 
towards  the  Rio  Mayor,  which  separated  him  from  the  French 
position  at  Santarem.  Hill's  division  was  placed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus  opposite  Santarem.  Wellington’s  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Cartaxo.  Both  armies  were  now  in 
cantonmenU  for  the  winter.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of 
1810.  As  a defensive  campaign  on  the  part  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton it  was  successful,  for  the  French  army  at  the  end  of  that 
year  held  no  other  ground  in  Portugal  than  that  on  which  its 
divisions  stood,  being  hemmed  in  between  the  northern  liank  of 
the  Tagus,  the  Rio  Mayor,  and  tlie  Estrella  ridge,  having  the 
allied  regular  force  on  its  front  and  flanks,  and  the  Portuguese 
militia  on  its  rear,  and  its  communications  with  Spain  inter- 
cepted. 

All  the  north  of  Portugal  was  free  from  the  Frencl^  and  also 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  fine 
country  near  Lisbon.  All  the  large  towns,  Lisbon,  Oporto, 
Coimbra,  Abrantes,  were  in  possession  of  the  .-Ulies,  as  well  as 
all  the  fortresses,  with  the  exception  of  Almeida.  As  the  French 
had  advanced  by  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  and  the  countrv 
west  of  the  Estrella  ridge,  the  people  of  that  tract  of  country  had 
ill  great  measure  deserted  itand  carried  olT  the  provisions,  but  the 
population  e.ast  of  the  mountains,  and  between  them,  the  Tagus, 
and  the  Zezere,  had  remained  in  fancied  security,  so  that,  when 
Massena  withdrew  his  army  to  that  quarter,'  he  found  the 
towns  of  Thomar,  Pemes,  Torres  Novas,  and  Golegao  inhabited 
and  untouched ; the  com-mills,  little  injured,  were  quickly  re- 
paired ; cattle  and  corn  were  procured  in  abundance,  especially 
from  the  fine  plains  of  Golegao,  which  supplied  them  with 
Indian  com  ; and  the  French  thus  obtained  provisions  at  least 
for  jiart  of  the  winter.  And,  what  was  worse  for  the  .\llies,  a 
number  of  boats  were  left  behind  at  Santarem  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  by  means  of  which  the  French  had  the 
power  of  crossing  the  river  whenever  they  liked.  This  annoyed 
Lord  Wellington  more  than  anything  else,  and  he  expressed 
himself  strongly  concerning  the  remissness  of  the  Portuguese 
Regency  in  giving  or  enforcing  the  necessary  orvlers  for  remov- 
ing everything  out  of  tlie  reach  of  the  enemy,  as  he  had  urged 
them  to  do  for  months  before.  “ The  French  could  not  have 

stayed  if  the  provisions  had  lieen  removed All  our 

military  arrangements  are  useless  if  they  can  find  sulisistence 

on  the  ground  which  they  occupy Then  the  Imats 

are  left  at  Santarem  in  order  to  give  the  enemy  .an  ojiportiiiiity 
of  acting  uixin  our  flanks It  is  heart-breaking  to  con- 

template the  chance  of  failure  from  such  olistinacy  and  folly." 
(Dispatches  to  Charles  Stuart,  the  English  .Ambassador  to 
the  Portuguese  Regency,  16lh  and  1 8lh  of  October  and  1st  of 
Novemlier.) 

The  Jierverse  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  Regency  had  manifested 
itself  ever  since  the  fall  of  Almeida.  There  w.as  a faction  in 
the  Regency  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Patriarch  (former 
BisIio|i  of  Oporto),  who  wanted  to  control  and  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  commander,  and,  ns  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  lie  ilirecled  by  them,  they  thwarted  him  in  everv 
way.  In  a remarkable  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Stuart  from 
Goiivea,  7lh  .September,  I.sird  Wellington  had  denounced  their 
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praclicca  : — “ In  order  to  put  im  end  at  once  to  these  miserable 
intrigues,  I beg  that  you  will  inform  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment that  I will  not  stay  in  the  country,  and  that  I shall  ad- 
vise the  King's  Government  to  withdraw  the  assistance  which 
his  Majesty  affords  them,  if  they  interfere  in  any  manner  with 
the  appointments  of  Marshal  Beresford's  staff,  for  which  he  is 
responsible ; or  with  the  operations  of  the  army  ; or  with  any 
of  the  points  which,  under  the  original  arrangement  with 
Marshal  Beresford,  were  referred  exclusively  to  his  management. 

I propose  also  to  report  to  his  Mrijesty's  Government,  and  refer 
to  their  consideration,  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  if  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  refuse  or  delay  to  adopt  the  civil  and  po- 
litical arrangements  recommended  by  me,  and  corresponding 
with  the  military  operations  which  I am  carrying  on.  (This 
refers  to  the  measure  of  destroying,  or  rather  rendering  useless, 
the  mills,  by  removing  the  sails,  &c.)  But  it  appears  that  the 
Portuguese  Government  have  lately  discovered  that  we  are  all 
wrong ; they  have  become  impatient  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  Central  Junta  of  Spain,  call  out  for  a 
battle  and  early  success.  If  I had  had  the  power  I would  have 
prevented  the  S])anish  armies  from  attending  to  tliis  call." 

In  another  letter,  dated  Rio  Mayor,  October  6,  addressed 
likewise  to  Jlr.  Stuart,  Uml  Wellington  says — “ You  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  inform  the  Regency,  and  above  all  the  Prin- 
cipal Souza,  that,  his  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Regent  having 
intrusted  me  with  the  command  of  their  armies,  and  likewise 
with  the  conduct  of  the  military  operations,  I will  not  suffer 
them,  or  anybody  else,  to  interfere  with  them ; that  1 know 
best  where  to  station  my  troops  and  when  to  make  a stand 
against  the  enemy  ; and  I shall  not  alter  a system  formed  upon 
mature  consideration  upon  any  suggestion  of  theirs.  I am 
responsible  for  what  I do,  and  they  are  not ; and  I recommend 
them  to  look  to  the  me.-i8ures  for  which  they  are  responsible, 
and  which  I long  ago  recommended  to  them,  viz.  to  provide 
for  the  tranquillity  of  Lisbon,  and  for  the  food  of  their  own 
army  and  of  the  people,  while  the  troops  will  be  engaged  with 
the  enemy.  As  for  Principal  Souza,  I beg  you  to  tell  him 
from  me  that  I have  had  no  satisfaction  in  transacting  the  bu- 
siness of  his  country  since  he  has  been  a member  of  the  govern- 
ment; that,  being  embarked  in  a course  of  military  operations, 
of  which  I hope  to  see  the  successful  termination,  I shall  con- 
tinue to  carry  them  on  to  the  end,  but  that  no  power  on  earth 
shall  induce  me  to  remain  in  the  Peinnsnla  fur  one  moment 
after  I shall  have  obtained  his  Majesty's  leave  to  resign  my 
charge,  if  Principal  Souza  is  to  remain  either  a member  of  the 
government  or  to  continue  at  Lisbon.  Either  he  must  quit 
the  country  or  I will ; and  it  I should  be  obliged  to  go,  I will 
t.ake  care  that  the  world,  or  Portugal  at  least  and  the  Prince 
Regent,  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  my  reasons.  From  the 
letter  of  the  3rd,  which  I have  received  from  Don  Miguel  For- 
jaz,  1 had  hoped  that  the  Government  was  satisfied  with  what 
1 had  done,  and  intended  to  do,  and  that,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  render  all  further  defence  fruitless,  by  disturbing  the 
minds  of  the  populace  of  Lisbon,  they  wnulil  have  done  their 
duty  by  adopting  measures  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  thei 
town;  but  I suppose  that,  ;1  ike  other  weak  individuals,  they 
add  duplicity  to  their  weakness,  and  that  their  expressions  of 
approbation,  and  even  gratitude,  were  intended  to  convey  cen- 

gure I hove  lint  little  doubt  of  success;  but,  as  I 

have  fought  a sufficient  number  of  battles  to  know  that  the  re- 
sult of  any  one  is  not  certain,  even  with  the  best  arrangements, 
1 am  anxious  that  the  Government  should  adopt  preparatory 
arrangements,  and  take  out  of  the  enemy's  way  those  persons 
.and  their  families  who  would  suffer  if  they  were  to  fall  into 
their  hands.”  A perusal  of  this  correspondence  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  a person  to  form  a just  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  Lord  Wellington  had  to  contend  with  from  within, 
and  of  the  strength  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  rise  superior 
to  them. 

Campaign  of  Ifill. — During  the  months  of  January  and 
February  the  hostile  armies  in  Portugal  remained  in  the  same 
respective  positions.  The  low  lamls  being  flooded  rendered 


field  operations  impossible.  Meanwhile  the  9th  corps  under 
Dronet  had  entered  Portugal  by  the  volley  of  the  Mondego, 
with  a large  convoy  of  provisions  from  Spain,  and  had  rein- 
forcerl  Massena’s  army,  being  posted  on  its  right  about  Leiria. 

At  the  same  time  Soult,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Anda- 
lusia, received  orders  from  Napoleon  himself  to  act  in  concert 
with  IMassena,  by  attacking  Portugal  south  of  the  Tagus;  and 
a new  French  army  was  formed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  consisting 
of  about  70,000  men,  and  placed  under  Marshal  Bessieres,  Duke 
of  Istria,  who  was  ordered  to  support  and  furnish  all  necessary 
assistance  to  the  army  of  Portugal.  [laitter  from  Berthier, 
Prince  of  Wagram,  to  tlie  Prince  of  Essling  (Massena),  Paris, 
ICth  .lanuary,  1811  ; another  from  the  same  to  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia  (Soult),  21th  January,  1811;  and  another  from 
the  same  to  the  Prince  of  Essling,  7th  February,  1811;  in  Ap- 
pendix to  Napier,  vol.  iii.]  “ Make  a bridge  across  the  Tagus," 
said  Napoleon,  “ and  let  Massena  and  Soult  form  a junction  ; 
meantime  keep  the  English  in  check,  and  make  them  lose  men 
every  day  by  engagements  of  the  advanced  guards ; their  army 
is  small,  and  they  cannot  afi'ord  to  lose  many  men ; besides, 
people  in  London  are  much  alarmed  about  their  army  in 
Portugal;  and  when  the  season  becomes  favourable  let  Ihe 
main  operations  be  carried  on  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tagus.” 

Such  were  the  gigantic  efforts  made  by  the  master  of  half  of 
Europe  to  crush  an  Flnglish  army  of  30, 000  men,  whilst  Lord 
Wellington,  after  urgent  applications  to  ministers  at  home,  re- 
ceived reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  from  6000  to  7000  men 
only  in  the  beginning  of  March.  But  yet  Napoleon’s  eflorts 
did  not  prevail.  Massena  was  waiting  for  Soult  to  appear  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  opposite  to  his  position,  but  Soult  was 
obliged  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  in  wbicb  there  was 
a British  garrison  of  6000  men  ; he  was  obliged  to  leave  Sebas- 
tiani  on  the  side  of  Granada  and  Murcia  to  keep  in  check  the 
Spanish  armed  parties,  and  he  could  not  therefore  dispose  of 
more  tlmn  20,000  men,  with  whom  he  durst  not  enter  Alemtejo, 
leaving  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Badajos  in  his  rear.  He  there- 
fore began  by  attacking  the  fortress  of  Olivenja,  which  he  took 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  and  then  marched  to  Badajos.  On 
the  19th  of  February  he  defeated  a Spanish  force  of  nearly 
12,000  men  under  General  Mendizabal,  which  was  posted  on 
the  river  Gebor.a,  an  afiluent  of  the  Guadiana,  and  then  sat 
down  to  besiege  Badajos. 

In  the  mean  time  M.assena  remained  in  his  position  at  San- 
tarem,  waiting  for  Soult’s  appearance  on  the  Tagus,  till  he 
became  so  distressed  for  provisions  that  be  could  wait  no 
longer.  All  the  means  of  collecting  provisions  by  violence 
were  exhausted,  large  moveable  columns  bad  been  sent  at  dif- 
ferent times  both  on  the  side  of  Castellobranco  and  on  that  of 
the  Mondego,  which  scoured  the  country  and  carried  away 
cattle  and  provisions,  committing  horrible  excesses,  which 
were  retaliated  by  the  infuriated  peasantry  upon  the  French 
stragglers  and  wounded.  The  discipline  ot  the  army  was 
broken  by  this  barbarous  system  of  warfare : they  had  no  less 
than  10,000  sick,  no  news  from  Spain,  and  no  more  provisions 
left  than  would  serve  the  troops  iluring  their  retreat  to  the 
frontiers.  In  the  beginning  of  Jlarch  Massena  moved  his 
sick  and  baggage  by  degrees  to  the  rear,  and  after  demonstra- 
tions in  various  directions  the  divisions  of  his  army  filed  off  m 
the  direction  of  Fombal.  Santarem  was  evacuated  in  the 
night  of  the  5th,  and  next  morning  it  was  entered  by  the 
English.  Massena,  however,  had  gained  two  days'  march,  and 
his  army  was  not  overtaken  by  the  English  till  the  lOtb,  when 
it  was  concentrated  on  a table-land  before  Fombal,  presenting  a 
front  of  resistance.  There  was  some  skirmishing  with  the 
light  division,  whilst  Wellington  brought  up  his  other  divisions, 
but  the  French,  having  gained  time  for  their  baggage  to  file  oft, 
retreated  on  the  11th  through  the  town.  A detachment  which 
Ncy  had  left  in  the  castle  of  Fombal  was  driven  away  with 
some  loss  by  the  English,  and  in  the  night  Massena  continued 
his  retreat.  On  tlie  12th  the  English  advance  found  Ney  with 
the  French  rear-gnard  posted  on  a high  table-land  in  front  of 
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Ilie  village  of  Uodiulm,  hIioii  mintlier  skirmijihiiig  took  place. 
J.s  the  French  seemed  disposed  to  stand  their  ground,  and 
atade  a show  of  cnnsiderahle  force,  Lord  Wellington  formed 
t;s  army  in  line  and  movcil  on  to  the  attack,  when,  after  a 
g.neral  discharge  from  the  French  battalions,  which  hid  them 
Lt  smoke,  the  French  were  again  in  fnll  retreat  throngh  the 
village,  and  joined  that  evening  the  main  body  at  Condeixa, 
where  one  road  leads  to  Coimbra  and  another  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  jMondego.  Massena's  intention  was  to  seize 
Coimbra  and,  if  possible,  Oporto,  and  there  to  wait  for  rein- 
forcements from  Spain,  and  he  had  sent  a division  under 
Montbrnn  to  secure  the  bridge  of  Coimbra.  Wellington  had 
foreseen  his  intention,  and  had  ordered  Wilson  and  Traut  with 
the  Portuguese  militia  to  look  to  the  security  of  the  important 
town  of  Oporto,  and  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Mondego,  which 
was  fordable  in  many  places,  and  retire  across  the  Douro, 
removing  all  the  boats.  Coimbra  was  thus  necessarily  left 
e.vposed  to  a surprise  by  the  French  retreating  army.  But  it 
luckily  happened  that  Trant  lingered  behind  at  Coimbra  with 
a small  force,  atid,  having  destroyed  one  arch  of  the  bridge, 
and  placed  guards  at  the  fords,  he  determined  to  defend  the 
town,  thinking  that,  if  he  could  parry  a coup  de  main,  Massena 
could  not  stay  long  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego  with  the 
allied  army  at  his  heels.  On  the  1 1th  Monthrun  appeared  at 
the  suburb  of  Santa  Clara,  and  on  the  12th  made  an  attempt 
to  force  the  bridge,  but  his  men  w(?re  repulsed  by  grape-sbot. 
Monthrun  fancied  that  'I'rant  had  been  reinforced  by  some 
English  regiments  by  sea,  and,  having  made  his  report  to  Mas- 
sena, the  latter  relincpiished  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Mondego, 
and  determined  to  retreat  by  Ponte  de  Murcella  and  the  left 
bank.  Thus  Coimbra  was  saved  from  the  impending  visita- 
tion. 

Massena  resumed  his  retreat  on  the  13th  in  rather  a hurried 
manner,  being  on  the  point  of  having  his  left  turned  by 
Picton’s  division,  which  had  marched  by  a path  over  the 
mountains  of  Anciao.  Ney  with  the  rear-guard  set. fire  to  the 
town  of  Condeixa,  in  order  to  stop  the  British  artillery,  but 
the  light  division  pursued  the  retreating  enemy,  and  penetrated 
between  their  columns,  until  night  stopped  any  further  pursuit. 
By  the  favour  of  darkness  the  French  got  together  again,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  the  fog  which  enveloped  the 
mountains  began  to  clear,  Ney  was  seen  posted  on  a hill  near 
Casal  Nova.  The  light  division  attacked  him,  and,  Picton's 
and  Cole’s  divisions  appearing  on  his  left,  he  renewed  his 
retreat  with  admirable  precision  from  ridge  to  ridge,  covering 
his  rear  with  guns  and  light  troops,  until  he  gained  the  strong 
defile  of  Miranda  de  Corvo,  where  the  main  body  of  the  French 
was  already  posted.  In  the  night  Massena,  fearing  that  Coles 
and  Nightingale’s  divisions,  which  were  advancing  by  the 
road  of  Espinhal,  might  gain  his  rear,  set  fire  to  the  town  of 
Miranda,  and  passed  the  river  Ceira,  an  affluent  of  the  Mon- 
dego, destroying  a great  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition, 
and  leaving  Ney  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  river  without 
however  risking  an  action.  But  Ney  remained  on  the  left 
b.mk,  and  took  up  a position  near  the  village  of  Fons  do 
Arronce.  The  Allies  coming  up  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  15th,  Wellington  commenced  an  attack  on 
Ney,  in  which  the  French  lost  50t)  men,  one  half  of  whom 
were  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  iklss  the  swollen  river  in  their 
rear.  Nigl,t  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  but  not  to  tlie  confusion, 
fflr  as  the  French  baggage  and  other  encumhrances  were  press- 
ing along  the  bridge,  panic  sprcail  among  their  troojis,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  llic  disorder,  darkness,  and  rain,  fired  upon  one 
another.  This  was  the  most  serious  engagement  that  had  yet 
taken  place  during  the  French  retreat.  In  the  night  Ney 
blew  up  part  of  the  bridge,  and  moved  on  his  corps  keeping  a 
rear-guard  on  the  right  bank  the  whole  of  the  Itilh.  The 
Allies  hailed  on  the  left  bank  that  day,  partly  because  the 
river  was  not  fordable,  and  partly  because  they  were  in  want 
of  provisions,  especially  the  Portuguese  troojis,  for  the  Portu- 
guese Ilegency,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  represenlalions  of 

ellmgton  and  Beresford,  had  neglected  to  collect  the  incaiis  of 


carrying  provisions  along  with  the  army.  .Notliiiig  could  be  got 
from  tlie  country,  which  liad  lieeii  twice  ravaged.  Some  of  the 
Portuguese  brigades  were  actually  starving,  many  men  fell  olT 
and  died,  and  to  save  the  rest  the  Britisli  supplies  were  shared 
with  them.  The  British  commissary-general's  means  were  thus 

overlaid,  and  the  whole  army  suffered  in  consequence. 

(Dispatches  to  Charles  Stuart,  dated  I>ouzSo  ICth,  ar.d  Pom- 
beiro  18th  March,  and  another  to  the  Earl  of  Live'riiool  of  the 
113th.)  At  tliis  very  moment  Ixird  IVellingtoii  was  actually 
pestered  by  complaints  from  the  Portuguese  Regency  aixmt  tiie 
soldiers  having  cut,  previous  to  their  advance,  some  firewood  in 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal’s  park  at  Salvalerra,  and  about 
some  olive-trees  having  been  cut  on  the  estate  of  a Portuguese 
at  Bucellas  for  the  purpose  of  making  abaltis  for  Uie  lines 

which  had  saved  Lisbon  from  invasion  and  plunder. (Two 

Dispatches  to  Charles  Stuart,  dated  Ixiuzao,  lOih  of  Slarch.) 

On  the  17lh  the  British  army  crossed  the  Ceira  over  a trestle 
bridge,  the  French  having,  according  to  their  practice,  with- 
drawn in  the  night. 

Massena  had  taken  up  a strong  position  on  the  river  Alva, 
another  affluent  of  the  Mondego,  which  was  swollen  bv  the 
rains,  and  had  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Murcella,  apparently 
intending  to  remain  there  some  days : he  had  also  sent  out 
detachments  to  scour  the  neighbouring  counirv  for  provisions. 
But  Wellington  marched  tliree  divisions  by  the  mountains  of 
Quiteria  to  4fganil,  on  the  Upper  Alva,  which  movement 
being  parallel  to  the  line  of  Massena’s  retreat  in  bis  rear,  the 
French  marshal  abandoned  the  Lower  Alva,  continuing  his 
retreat  by  Moita,  towards  Celorico,  and  the  English  army 
crossed  the  Alva  near  Pombeira,  and  collected  at  Moita  on 
the  19th.  Here  Massena  again  destroyed  much  of  his  bag- 
gage and  ammunition,  for  want  of  cattle  to  drag  it  on,  and 
also  forsook  the  foraging  parties  that  he  ,had  sent  out,  which 
were  intercepted  and  taken  by  the  English,  to  the  number  of 
about  800  men.  '1  he  main  body  of  tlie  allied  armv  halted  at 
Moita  for  several  days,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the" provisions 
which  had  been  sent  round  by  sea  from  Lisbon  to  the  Mon- 
dego to  come  up.  The  light  division  and  cavalry,  however, 
continued  to  follow  the  enemy,  who  reached  Celorico  and 
Guarda  on  the  21st,  and  remained  there  for  several  days,  and 
re-opened  his  communications  with  .Almeida  and  the  Sjanish 
frontier.  The  retreat  of  the  French,  properly  speaking,  may 
be  considered  as  having  terminated  here ; a fortnight’s  retreat, 
“in  which  the  French  commander  displayed  infinite  ability,  but 
withal  a harsh  and  ruQiless  spirit.  I jiass  over  the  destruction 
of  Redinha,  Condeixa,  Miranda  de  Corvo,  and  roanv  villages 
on  the  route ; the  burning  of  those  towns  covered  the  retrograde 
movements  of  the  army,  and  something  must  be  attributed  to 
the  disorder  which  usually  attends  a forced  retreat ; but  the 
town  of  Leiria  and  the  convent  of  Alcoba^a  were  given  to  the 
flames  by  express  orders  from  the  French  head-quarters:  and, 
although  the  laws  of  war,  rigorously  interpreted,  autliorize 
such  examples  when  the  inhabitants  take  arms,  it  can  only  be 
justly  done  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  people,  and  not 
from  a sjurit  of  vengeance  when  abandoning  the  country  . But 
every  horror  that  could  make  war  hideous  attended  lliis  dread- 
ful march.  Distress,  confi.agration,  death  in  all  moiles ! from 
wounds,  from  fatigue,  from  water,  from  the  flames,  from  slan- 
ation ! On  every  side  unlimited  violence,  unlimited  ven- 
geance ! 1 myself  saw  a iieosant  bounding  on  his  dog  to  de- 

vour the  dead  and  dying, — and  the  sjurit  of  cruelty,  once  un- 
chaineil,  smote  even  the  brute  creation.  On  the  1 5th  the 
French  general,  to  diminish  the  encumbrances  of  his  march, 
ordered  a number  of  be.asts  of  burthen  to  be  destroyed  ; the 
inhuman  fellow  charged  with  the  execution  hamstringed  50(1 
asses,  and  left  them  to  starve,  and  thus  they  were  found  by  the 
British  army  on  that  day.  The  mute  but  deep  expression  of 
pain  and  grief  visible  in  these  poor  creatures’  looks  wonder- 
fully roused  the  fury  of  our  soldiers,  and  so  little  weight  has 
reason  with  the  multitude  when  ojiposcd  by  a momentary 
sensation,  that  no  quarter  would  have  been  given  to  any  pri- 
soner at  that  moment,  Excess  of  feeling  would  have  led  to 
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ilirect  cntcUv.  Tins  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  in  war  (o 
listen  to  the  iiassions  at  all,  since  the  most  praiseworthy  could 
be  thus  perverted  by  an  accidental  combination  of  circum- 
stances.”— (‘  Napier,’  vol.  iii.  pp.'47 1,  -172.)  Lord  Wellington, 
habitually  sober  in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments,  assumes 
even  a more  decided  and  indignant  tone  on  the  same  occasion. 

In  his  official  dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  dated  14th  of  March, 
after  detailing  the  movements  of  the  French  to  that  day,  he 
thru  coutinues  : — “ I am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  to  this 
account  tliat  their  conduct  throughout  this  retreat  has  been 
marked  by  a barbarity  seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed. 
Even  in  the  towns  of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,  and  Femes,  in 
which  the  head-quarters  of  some  of  their  corps  had  been  for 
four  months,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  invited,  by 
promises  of  good  treatment,  to  remain,  they  were  plundered,  and 
many  of  their  houses  destroyed,  on  the  night  the  enemy  withdrew 
from  their  position,  and  tliey  have  since  burnt  every  town  and 
village  through  which  they  have  passed.  The  convent  of  Al- 
coba^a  (a  splendid  structure)  was  burnt  by  orders  from  the 
French  head- quarters.  The  bishop’s  palace  and  the  whole 
town  of  Leiria,  in  which  General  Drouet  had  had  his  head- 
quarters, shared  the  same  fate,  and  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
the  country,  of  any  class  or  description,  who  has  had  any 
dealing  or  communication  with  the  French  army,  who  has  not 
had  reason  to  repent  of  it,  and  to  complain  of  them.  This  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  promises  have  been  performed  and  the 
assurances  have  been  fulfilled  which  were  held  out  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  Commander-in-chief,  in  which  he 
told  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  that  he  was  not  come  to  make 
war  upon  them,  but,  with  a powerful  army  of  110,000  men, 
to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
example  of  what  has  occurred  in  tliis  country  will  teach  the 
people  of  this  and  of  other  nations  what  value  they  ought  to 
place  on  such  promises  and  assurances  j and  that  there  is  no 
security  for  life,  or  for  anything  which  makes  life  valuable, 
excepting  in  decided  resistance  to  the  enemy.”— Dispatches,’ 
vol.  vii.  p.  358.) 

On  the  25th  of  March  the  French  abandoned  Celorico,  but 
retained  the  position  of  Guarda,  which,  it  was  said,  Massena 
was  unwUling  to  give  up,  always  expecting  to  hear  of  Soult’s 
advance,  and  because  he  dreaded  the  respoiuibility  of  entering 
Spain  and  abandoning  Portugal  altogether,  without  orders 
from  Napoleon.  Warm  discussions  took  place  between  him 
and  Ney,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  march 
upon  -Mtneida.  Ney,  it  is  said,  gave  up  his  command  in  dis- 
gust, and  went  to  Salamanca,  and  Massena  gave  his  corps  to 
Loison.  On  the  29th  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  columns  up 
lire  steep  hill  of  Guarda,  when  the  French  retreated  to  the  Coa, 
without  firing  a shot— the  rear-guard  in  excellent  order.  On 
the  2nd  of  April  the  British  army  came  up  with  them,  and 
found  them  posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Coa.  On  the  3rd 
the  light  division  passed  the  Coa  on  the  left  of  the  French,  and 
drove  in  their  light  infantry,  but  the  main  body  of  the  French 
advanced,  and  a rain-storm  coming  on  at  the  moment,  the 
men  of  the  light  division  could  not  see  that  they  were  pushing 
too  far.  When  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  French,  seeing  that 
only  a small  force  had  crossed  the  river,  attacked  it  in  co- 
lumns with  cavalry.  Three  times  the  43rd  and  52nd  regi- 
ments were  driven  back  towards  the  river,  and  three  times  they 
rallied  and  beat  back  the  enemy.  At  last,  Pioton's  division 
having  crossed  the  Coa,  and  the  5th  division  also  making  its 
appearance  by  the  bridge  of  Sabugal,  the  whole  French  army 
retired  upon  Alfayates,  having  sustained  considerable  loss  ni 
men  and  also  in  baggage.  This  was  called  the  combat  of 
Sabugal,  it>  which  the  light  division  lost  about  200  men.  On 
the  4th  the  French  were  about  Aldea  da  Ponte  and  Aldea 
Vellia,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Portugal,  mid  on  the  Clh 
they  crossed  the  Agueda  into  Spain.  Thus  terminated  the 
third  and  last  French  invasion  of  Portugal.  They  left  a gar- 
rison in  Almeida,  which  was  blockaded  by  the  English.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  French  “ Army  ol 
Portugal  ” fired  a feu  dejoieol  101  guns,  on  the  news  reaching 
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them  of  the  hlrth  of  the  “ King'  of  Rome,"  Napoleon’s  son. 
“The enemy's  loss  in  this  expedition  to  Portugal  is  immense; 

I should  think  no  less  than  45,000  men,  including  the  sick  and 
wounded  ; and  I think  that,  including  the  9th  corps,  they  may 
have  now  40,000  on  this  frontier.” — ( Dispatches  to  I.ord 
Liverpool,  9th  of  April,  1811.)  A great  part  of  the  loss  of  the 
French,  in  killed,  was  from  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  pea- 
santry, who  revenged  themselves  for  the  injuries  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  their  countrymen  during  the  six  or  seven  months 
that  the  French  had  remained  in  Portugal,  by  killing  every 
straggler  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  before  the 
heads  of  the  British  columns  came  up.  They  killed  those  who 
fell  behind  from  sickness,  as  well  as  those  who  straggled  for 
the  purpose  of  marauding  or  seeking  for  food ; they  killed  the 
wounded  who  were  left  behind  for  want  of  means  of  transport, 
as  well  as  those  who  dropped  down  from  weakness  and  fatigue ; 
they  killed  them  with  their  knives,  or  dashed  out  their  brains 
with  stones,  or  with  the  long  knobbed  sticks  which  the  Portu- 
guese peasantry  carry  on  their  shoulders.  The  appearance  of 
the  British  advance  (for  the  British  army  always  protected  the 
prisoners)  made  the  Portuguese  leave  their  work  of  death  at 
times  unfinished,  and  they  left  their  victims,  whom  they  gene- 
rally stripped  stark  naked,  to  die  in  the  fields  right  and  left  of 
the  line  of  march.  The  writer  of  this  article,  then  a >ery 
young  man,  speaks  from  recollection.  It  was  on  the  10th  of 
March,  on  the  road  from  Payalva  to  Pombal,  that  he  saw  the 
first  dismal  traces  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  : 
bodies  of  dead  soldiers,  carts  broken  down  on  the  road,  carcases 
of  horses  and  mules ; and  from  that  day  till  he  arrived  at  Ce- 
lorico,  on  the  29th  of  March,  there  was  hardly  a day  on 
which  he  did  not  see  numbers  of  dead  bodies  scattered  about 
the  fields  right  and  left  on  the  road,  generally  naked,  most  of 
whom  had  no  mark  of  wounds  from  fire-arms,  and  had  either 
died  of  disease,  of  which  many  of  them  bore  evidence,  or  had 
been  finished  by  the  peasantry  in  the  manner  described.  One 
day  he  remembers  counting  them ; and  in  a few  hours  of  the 
march  he  reckoned  between  100  and  200,  till  he  felt  too  sick 
to  reckon  any  more.  He  became  at  last  familiarised  with  the 
sight,  for  men  become  used  to  any  sight,  however  oflensive,  by 
continual  repetition  of  it.  Some  of  the  poor  creatures  seemed 
to  have  crawled  or  been  dragged  out  of  the  road  to  die  behind 
the  loose  stone  walls  witli  which  the  fields,  are  enclosed ; and, 
on  looking  over  the  stone  walls  into  tlie  fields,  they  were  seen 
lying  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  or  more,  in  all  sorts  of  posi- 
tions. A few  were  still  breathing.  It  was  a horrid  sight.  He 
also  remembers  once  or  twice  seeing  Portuguese  villagers,  men 
and  women,  insulting  and  kicking  the  bodies  of  dead  French- 
men on  the  road,  when  they  were  properly  reproved  and  driven 
away  by  a British  non-commissioned  officer.  A Portuguese 
farmer  in  the  Estrella  showed  him  the  uniforms  of  four  or  five 
Frenchmen  whom  he  had  surprised  singly  and  killed  in  his 
neighbourhood  during  the  winter.  It  was  chiefly  in  the 
mountains  of  tire  Estrella  that  the  work  of  destruction  had 
been  carried  on  during  the  winter  of  1810-11.  The  French 
marauding  parties  went  hunting  for  provisions  in  those  seques- 
tered valleys,  and  when  they  fell  upon  a hamlet  or  fann- 
house  they  showed  no  mercy  to  the  inmates.  Sometimes  in 
the  mountains  they  pounced  upon  several  families  huddled 
together  in  a cave,  with  a provision  of  Indian  corn  or 
pulse  to  last  them  for  the  winter.  The  males  were  soon  dis- 
patched, the  females  spared  for  a time,  but  not  in  mercy.  It 
happened,  however,  at  times  that  these  marauding  parties  were 
small,  and  they  were  overpowered  by  the  peasantry,  who  gave 
uo  quarter. 

A body  of  two  or  three  hundred  men,  of  General  Foy’s  escort, 
on  his  return  from  France,  were  crossing  the  Estrella  summit 
by  Covilhiio,  in  the  midst  of  the  winter,  when  they  were  be- 
nighted ; some  died  of  cold,  and  tlie  rest,  being  attacked  in 
the  morning  by  the  Portuguese  peasants,  could  not  use  their 
arms,  as  their  lingers  were  benumbed,  and  they  were  all  killed. 
General  G’ardaiine,  with  a body  of  about  3000  men,  advanced, 
in  November,  1810,  from  tlie  frontiers  of  Spam  with  a supply 
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of  ammunition  and  other  necessaries  for  the  army  of  Massena ; 
he  took  the  nnul  hy  Sahugal  and  the  Lower  Ueira  os  far  a» 
Cardigos.  They  were  within  a few  Icaifues  of  Maaseim's  out- 
posts outlie  Zezere,  when,  alarmed  at  their  own  situation,  being 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  Portuguese  militia,  and  being  afraid 
of  not  meeting  with  Massena  at  last,  fliey  retired  into  S|Kiin 
witli  considerable  loss.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
December,  Massena  sent  a body  of  2000  men,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  to  forage,  or,  in  other  words,  to  jdunder  the  district  of 
Castellobranco.  Castellobranco  is  a considerable  town,  and, 
as  its  situation  was  remote  from  the  actual  scene  of  warfare, 
the  people  were  oil’  their  guard.  On  Christmas  eve,  whilst 
most  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  churches,  the  French  rushed 
in,  and  a scene  of  outrage  and  bloodshed  ensued  which  is 
easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe.  Next  morning,  some  order 
being  restored,  the  officer  who  commanded  the  division  de- 
manded of  the  local  magistrates  a supply  of  stores,  shoes, 
clothes,  &c.,  for  the  army,  which  being  complied  with,  in  a 
few  days  the  French  quitted  the  place. 

This  digression  will  give  the  reader  at  this  distance  of  time 
some  idea  of  the  system  of  war  carried  on  by  Napoleon’s  armies, 
in  pursuance  of  his  much-vaunted  principle — “ Let  war  sup- 
port war.”  Napoleon’s  abilities  as  a strategist  in  directing  the 
movements  of  an  army,  and  his  skill  as  a tactician  on  the  field 
of  battle,  are  indisputable;  but  his  general  system  of  warfare, 
and  the  whole  of  his  military  economy,  after  he  became  Em- 
peror, were  of  tlie  Tartar  kind, — harsh,  wasteful,  and  reckless, — 
and  calculated  to  carry  Europe  back  into  a state  of  barbarism. 
To  throw  enormous  masses  into  an  enemy's  country,  witliout 
.magazines,  without  commissariat,  without  tents,  without  means 
of  transport,  without  moveable  hospitals  j to  depend  entirely 
on  forced  requisitions  and  plunder,  shooting  all  those  who 
resisted  or  obstructed  this  violence ; regardless  of  communica- 
tions in  the  rear,  reckoning  upon  one  half  of  the  army  attain- 
ing its  object  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  other  half : — this  is  cer- 
tainly not  a system  of  warfare  worthy  of  a civilized  nation  or 
age,  and  does  little  credit  to  the  head  or  heart  of  him  who 
enforced  it.  With  such  a system  great  results  are  sometimes 
attained,  which  appear  brilliant  at  a distance  to  those  who  do 
not  look  to  the  means.  But  we  must  let  competent  authorities 
on  both  sides  speak  on  this  subject;  and  first  the  Freucli 
General  Foy,  in  his  ‘ History  of  the  Peninsular  Wars  — 
“ Like  the  avalanche  rushing  down  from  the  summit  of  (he 
Alps  into  the  valley  beneath,  our  innumerable  armies,  by  (heir 
mere  passage,  destroyed,  in  a few  hours,  llie  resources  of  a 
whole  country.  They  habitually  bivouacked,  and  where  they 
halted  our  soldiers  demolished  houses  which  had  stood  for 
half  a century,  in  order  to  construct  with  their  materials  those 
long  right-lined  villages  which  were  frequently  destined  to 
last  but  for  a day.  When  forest  timber  was  not  at  liand,  fruit 
trees  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  such  as  the  olive,  mulberry, 
and  orange  trees,  were  felled  for  fuel.  Had  tliey  waited  for 
food  till  the  administration  of  the  army  served  them  with 
rations  they  might  have  starved.  The  young  conscripts, 
transported  by  a magic  power  from  their  homes  to  tlie  ex- 
tremities of  Europe,  intermingled  all  at  once  with  men  of  all 
countries,  and  irritated  by  want  and  danger,  contracted  a 
moral  intoxication,  of  which  we  cared  not  to  cure  lliem,  be- 
cause it  prevented  their  sinking  under  unparalleled  fatigues. 

This  disorder  being  considered  inevitable,  it 

was  not  possible  to  fix  its  limits  : it  attaclied  itself  to  the  war 
of  invasion  like  a consuming  cancer.  The  scourge  became 
still  more  fearful  when  exasperated  passions  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  not  called  by  their  condition  in  life  to 
bear  them.  The  war  l)ctween  army  and  people  partook  of  the 
nature  of  civil  war,  in  which  crimes  arc  per(>elrated  on  both 
sides  which  excite  neither  disgust  nor  horror.  Oiir  soldiers, 
generous  in  their  relations  with  other  warriors,  were  inexorable 
towards  the  patriot  who  had  taken  arms  to  defend  the  fruit  of 
ins  garden  or  the  honour  of  his  daugliler  : the  tool  concealed 
honcalli  the  garb  of  labour  seemed  to  them  the  poniurtl  of  the 
disguised  assassin.  The  militar>-  rcjKtrts  now  presented  nothing 


but  a series  of  villages  plundered  aiid  towns  taken  hy  assault ; 
and  if  it  happened  that  the  ininisfen  of  a God  of  peace  trans- 
formed themselves  into  leaxlers  of  insiirrectton,  one  cannot  l>e 
surprised  that  young  soldiers,  though  ac/  uKlonied  to  religi»^us 
practices,  threw  aside  th^ir  former  habits,  and  violated 
churches,  convents,  and  even  the  asylum  of  the  grave.”  Hie 
conclusion  of  all  which  is,  tliat,  whenever  a people  are  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  the  invader,  a war  of  extermination 
must  take  place. 

Hear  now  Lord  Wellington's  sfraigljtfonrard,  calm  obsena- 
tions  in  reply  to  those  wlio  asked  why  we  could  not  go  on  as 

the  French  trooi)s  did,  without  pay,  provisioni,  or  magazines : 

“ The  French  army  is  certainly  a wonderful  machine;  but 
if  we  are  to  form  sucli  a one,  we  must  form  such  a govenj- 
metit  as  exists  in  France,  which  can  with  impunity  lose  one- 
half  of  the  trooi»  employed  in  the  field  every  year,  only  by 
the  privations  and  hardships  imposed  upon  them.  Next  we 
must  com]X)se  our  army  of  soldiers  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
the  population  of  the  country ; from  the  good  and  middling, 
as  well  in  rank  as  in  education,  as  from  the  bad,  and  not  as 
other  nations,  and  we  in  particular,  do,  from  (he  Irad  only. 
Thirdly,  we  must  establish  such  a system  of  discipline  as  the 
French  have ; a system  founded  upon  the  strength  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  government,  which  oj)erates  upon  an  army  composed  of 
soldiers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  sober,  well  disposed,  amen- 
able to  order,  and  in  some  degree  educated.  When  we  shall 
have  done  all  this,  and  shall  have  made  these  armies  of  the 
strength  of  those  employed  by  the  French,  we  may  require  of 
them  to  live  as  the  French  do,  viz.,  by  authorized  atid  regular 
plunder  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  if  any  should  re- 
main; and  we  may  expose  them  to  the  labour,  hardships,  and 
privations  which  the  French  soldier  suffers  every  day ; and  we 
must  expect  the  same  proportion  of  loss  every  campaign,  viz., 
one-half  of  those  who  take  the  field.” — (I.^tter  to  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  26th  January,  1811  : ' Dispatches,*  vii.  p.  195.) 

The  orders  given  by  the  Regency  of  Portugal,  at  Lord  Wel- 
lington’s request,  for  the  people  of  Beira  and  Estremadura  tu 
withdraw  from  the  open  country  upon  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
had  caused  a vast  infiux  of  population  within  the  lines  during 
the  winter.  These  people  were  assisted  partly  by  their  own 
countrymen,  and  partly  by  a gift  of  lOO.OOOA  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  subscriptions  raised  iu  England.  After  the 
retreat  of  Massena  they  returned  to  their  homes,  when  tl;e 
poorer  class  received  further  assistance  during  the  remainder 
of  that  year  and  the  following  winter. 

Lord  Wellington  having  placed  his  army  iu  cantonments 
between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  and  made  ariatigemenfs  fttr 
the  blockade  of  Almeida,  set  out  for  the  south  to  sec  the  state 
of  affairs  on  the  Guadiana.  Marshal  Beresford  commanded 
the  Allied  troops  in  the  .\lemtejo,  iu  the  absence  of  General 
Hill,  who  had  gone  home  on  leave.  The  Spanish  {Jencral 
I^Iendizabal  liaving  been  utterly  defeate<l  by  the  French  in  the 
preceding  February,  Soult  had  invested  tlie  fortress  of  Badajoz, 
the  governor  of  which,  General  Mcnacho,  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  a cannon  shot.  The  command  of  the  ganison  de- 
volved upon  General  Imar,  who,  on  the  lOth  March,  only  one 
day  after  the  breaching  Iwittery  had  oj>ened,  and  the  breadi 
was  far  from  practicable,  surrendered  the  place,  altliougli  I»e 
knew  by  a telegraphic  dis]>atch  that  a laige  British  and  Portu- 
guese force  was  advancing  to  his  relief,  as  Massena  being  then 
in  full  retreat,  Lord  ^^’ellington  had  sent  troops  to  reinfurce 
Beresford  and  save  Badajoz.  Lord  Wellington  felt  indignant 
at  the  nows.  In  llie  mean  time  General  Graham,  with  (he 
British  garrison  of  Cadiz,  defeated  the  French  under  Victor  in 
the  battle  of  llarrosa,  but,  not  being  supported  bj*  tbe  Spanish 
troojw,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  CaJiz. 

In  consequence  of  all  this  .Soult  repaired  to  Seville,  and 
Mortier,  who  succeeded  him  in  command  in  EstiTtnaduro. 
laid  siege  to  Campo  I^Iayor,  a weak  place  within  tlie  frontiers 
of  Portugal,  with  a gam’s. >ii  (f  only  a few  humlied  men;  hut 
the  conmmndcr,  a Poitugucse  officer  of  engineers,  defended 
himself  bravely,  until  a regular  breach  was  made,  when,  being 
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siimmoned,  lie  asked  of  Morlier  four  and  twenty  hours  more  to 
wait  for  succour.  Mortier  granted  the  honoumhle  demand  of 
the  brave  veteran,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed 
upon  the  place  was  surrendered.  It  is  pleasing  to  have  to 
record  such  instances  of  faithful  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  native  officers. 

Marshal  Beresford,  having  been  reinforced  from  the  nortli  by 
I..ord  Wellington,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  22,000  men  ; 
and  at  his  ajipearance,  on  the  25th  March,  the  French,  hastily 
evacuating  Campo  Mayor,  withdrew  to  Badajoz,  after  a warm 
skirmish  with  the  British  cavalry.  Beresford  had  orders  from 
Wellington  to  Invest  Badajos  before  the  enemy  could  provision 
and  repair  their  conquest.  Crossing  the  Guadiana,  he  advanced 
into  S])onish  Rstrenmdura,  Mortier  having  retired  before  him, 
and  Beresford  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  about  Zafia  and 
Merida  to  covet  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  He  began  by  besieging 
and  taking  Oliven^a;  and  shortly  after,  20th  April,  Lord 
Wellington  arrived  from  the  north,  reconnoitred  Badajoz,  and 
ordered  immediate  operations  against  the  place.  The  unex- 
]iected  surrender  of  Badajoz  had  been  a severe  blow,  and  lie 
considered  its  recapture  essential  to  his  future  operations,  for 
he  had  formed  tlie  plan  of  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Spain, 
and  obliging  the  French  to  evacuate  Andalusia. — (‘  Dispatch 
to  Lord  Liverpool,’  vii.  p.  523.)  But  the  possession  of  Badajoz 
not  only  protected  the  French  positions  in  Andalusia  and  Es- 
treniadnra,  but  gave  them  the  key  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Portugal.  AVhile  making  the  preparatory  arrangements  for 
the  siege.  Lord  Wellington  was  recalled  to  the  north  by  Mas- 
sena’s  movements.  On  the  28th  of  April  the  British  com- 
mander was  back  again,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Villa  Fer- 
mosa,  near  the  Coa. 

Masseiia,  having  recruited  his  army  at  Salamanca  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  was  anxious  to  throw  provisions  into  Almeida. 
He  had  repeatedly  applied  for  reinforcements,  and,  above  all, 
provisions,  in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  his  brother  marshal, 
Bessiercs,  Duke  of  Istria,  who  held,  by  Napoleon's  orders,  a 
separate  command  in  the  north  : — “ My  dear  marshal,”  Mas- 
sena  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  Salamanca,  12th  of  April, 
*•  I am  here  living,  from  day  to  day,  without  money  ; you  can 
assist  us ; send  us  biscuit,  braudy,  bread,  and  oats.  I ask  you 
also  for  15  or  18  pieces  of  cannon,  well  mounted,  those  which 
I have  being  unable  to  move;  also  1200  or  1500  horses; 
and  a ilivision  of  infantry,  to  keep  in  reserve.  With  these 
means  we  shall  be  able  to  manoeuvre,  and  drive  the  English 
beyond  the  Coa;  but  we  must  nut  lose  a moment.  It  is  of 

great  importance  to  relieve  Almeida Would  it  not 

Ire  a shame  to  allow  that  place  to  surrender,  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, in  presence  of  two  marslials  of  the  empire  ? ” Marshal 
Bessiercs  seems  to  have  paid  no  great  attention  to  these  remon- 
strances, for  we  find  Massena  writing  to  him  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  on  the  29th  of  April,  when  he  was  actually  on  his 
march  to  relieve  Almeida,  in  the  following  terms: — “ My 
dear  marshal,  your  letters  are  to  me  inconceivable.  In  that 
of  the  20th  you  tell  me  that  you  can  give  me  no  assistance, 
lu  that  of  the  22ud  you  tell  me  that,  on  the  25th  or  2Cth,  you 
will  join  me  wherever  I may  be,  and  that  the  head  of  your 
column  will  be  at  Salamanca  on  the  26th.  By  your  letter 
which  I receive  now,  you  tell  me  that  your  cavalry  and  your 
artillery  were,  on  the  27th,  still  one  day’s  march  from  Sala- 
manca ; and  you  conclude  that  my  movement  must  be  by  this 
time  at  an  end,  and  you  say  that  you  regret  not  having  been 
able  to  co-operate  in  it.  You  must  agree  with  me,  my  dear 
marshal,  that  if  the  army  of  Portugal  receives  a check,  you 
would  have  to  reproach  yourself  severely  for  it.  I have  asked 
you  for  artillery  and  waggons,  and,  above  all,  cavalry ; but 
you  have  eluded  all  my  requests.  All  the  troops  which  are  in 
Spain  are  of  the  same  family.  You  are,  until  further  orders, 
charged  with  the  provisioning  and  defence  of  the  fortresses  of 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida.  1 should  have  been  glad  to  employ 
the  army  of  Portugal  under  my  orders  in  the  defence  of  those 
places,  or  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  army  of  the  south  ; 
but  how  can  I do  it  without  provisions  f I heg  of 


you,  again,  to  send  without  delay  biscuit,  flour,  and  com  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  for  the  place  has  not  15  days'  provisions.” 
(‘  Napier,’  vol.  iii.  App.  pp.  620-22.)  Here  we  see  already 
the  French  system  of  “making  w.ir  support  war”  recoiling 
upon  the  French  themselves.  In  the  following  campaign 
Marshal  Marmont  stated  positively  to  Napoleon  that  he  could 
not  move  without  magazines. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  Massena,  having  been  joined  at  last  by 
some  cavalry,  moved  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  crossed  the 
Agueda,  with  40,000  infantry,  5000  horse,  and  about  30  pieces 
of  artillery,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Almeida.  He  expected 
every  day  to  be  superseded  in  his  command,  and  he  wished  to 
makes  last  effort  for  his  own  military  character.  Lord  Welling- 
ton could  muster  no  more  than  32,000  men,  of  which  force  only 
1200  were  cavalry.  He,  however,  determined  to  fight  rather 
than  give  up  the  blockade  of  Almeida.  He  drew  back  his 
army  half  way  between  the  Agueda  and  the  Coa,  and  placed 
it  in  an  extended  line  on  a table-land  between  the  two  parallel 
rivers  Turones  and  Das  Casas,  which  are  affiuents  of  the  Agueda ; 
his  Icftoir  Fort  Conception,  covering  the  blockade  of  Almeida; 
the  centre  opposite  the  village  of  Almeida ; and  the  right  at 
Fuentes  de  Onoro,  extending  towards  Nava  d’Aver,  on  the  road 
to  Sabngal : the  whole  distance  being  nearly  seven  miles.  He 
had  the  Coa  in  his  rear,  witlr  the  bridge  of  Costello  Bom  in 
case  of  a retreat.  The  front  of  the  British  position  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Das  Casas  river,  flowing  through  a deep  ravine, 
in  which  lay  the  village  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro ; but  to  the  right 
of  this  village  the  table-land  turned  back  towards  the  Turones, 
leaving  a plain  between  it  and  the  hill  of  Nava  d'Aver.  I he 
French  advanced  in  three  columns,  one  of  which  took  post  on 
a ridge  which  overhangs  the  village  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  that  occupied  by  the  Allies.  They  then 
attacked  the  village,  which  was  stoutly  defended  by  the  British ; 
the  French  at  one  time  took  possession  of  part  of  it,  but  were 
charged  and  driven  away  by  a fresh  brigade  of  British  infantry. 
Night  came  and  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  The  Allies  lost  about 
250  men,  and  the  French  somewhat  more.  The  next  day  Mas- 
sena, who  had  been  joined  by  Bessi^res  with  a body  of  the  Im- 
perial Guards,  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  Allies ; and  on 
the  5th  of  May  he  made  a grand  attack  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  force  on  the  British  right,  which  he  expected  to  turn  by 
the  plain  which  extends  between  the  hill  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro 
and  that  of  Nava  d’Aver,  and  between  P050  Velho  on  Uie  Das 
Casas  river  to  the  Turones,  which  last  sti-eam  flowed  in  the  re.ar 
of  the  British  position.  Had  they  passed  the  Turones,  the 
French  would  have  spread  into  the  open  country  about  Frenada, 
and  cut  ofl'  the  English  from  the  Coa.  The  French,  crossing  the 
Das  Casas  at  Peso  Velho,  attacked  the  Spanish  party  of  Julian 
Sanchez,  and  drove  him  from  Nava  d’Aver;  they  then  charged 
the  7th  light  division,  which  formed  the  British  right.  The 
light  division  immediately  formed  into  squares;  but  the  nume- 
rous French  cavalry  fell  upon  tlie  7th  division  before  ,it  could 
effect  a like  formation.  The  troops,  however,  stood  firm ; and 
although  some  were  'cut  down,  the  enemy  was  checked  by  the 
steady  fire  of  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  a foreign  regiment  in 
the  British  service,  and  of  Ihe  other  regiments  of  the  7lh  divi- 
sion. Lord  Wellington,  however,  considering  his  position  loo 
far  extended  to  the  right,  gave  up  Nava  d’Aver  and  his  com- 
munication with  Sabiig.al,  and  ordered  the  7th  and  light  divi- 
sions to  retire  across  the  plain,  and  the  1st  and  3rd  divisions  to 
wheel  back  and  take  up  a new  alignement  on  a steep  ridge 
which  runs  from  the  Das  Casas  and  turones,  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  original  position.  The  village  of  Fueides  de 
Onoro  thus  became  the  left  of  the  new  position,  and  the  right 
was  at  Frenada,  beyond  the  Turones,  and  between  that  and  the 
Coa.  This  movement  was  well  executed,  though  under  very 
critical  circumstances,  for  Ihe  British  squares  had  to  cross  a 
vast  plain,  exposed  to  the  charge  of  a numerous  French  cavalry 
supported  by  artillety,  the  British  cavalry  being  too  weak 
to  give  much  protection.  The  non-combatants,  who  had 
gathered  behind  the  British  line,  were  hurrying  away,  driven 
by  the  French  horsemen  across  the  plain.  Colonel  Napier  says 
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flial  “ ill  nil  lliU  '■O'"'  f"'' 

Eiiijlaiiil.  Tlie  "Imle  of  the  vast  iihiiii,  ns  far  ns  the  Turoiies, 
was  covorcil  with  a coiifiiscd  multitude,  amidst  which  the 
squares  appeared  but  ns  specks ; for  there  was  a great  con- 
course, composed  of  commissariat  followers  of  the  camp,  ser- 
vants, baggage,  led  horses,  and  peasants  attracted  by  curiosity, 
and,  liiially,  the  broken  piquets  and  parties  coming  out  of  the 
woods.  The  7th  division  was  separated  from  the  army  by  the 
Turones;  5000  French  cavalry,  with  15  pieces  of  artillery, 
were  close  at  hand  impatient  to  charge;  the  infantry  of  the 
8th  corps  was  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  horsemen ; the  wood 
was  filled  with  the  skirmishers  of  the  Ctli  corps ; and  if  the 
latter  body,  pivoting  upon  Fuentes,  had  issued  forth,  while 
Drouet’s  divisions  fell  on  that  village,  while  the  8th  corps 
attacked  the  light  division,  and  while  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
made  a general  charge,  .the  loose  multitude  encumbering  the 
plain  would  have  been  driven  violently  in  'upon  the  1st  divi- 
sion, in  such  a manner  as  to  have  intercepted  the  latter's  fire, 
and  broken  their  ranks.  No  such  effort,  however,  was  made  ; 
Montbrun's  cavalry  merely  hovered  about  Craufurd's  squares, 
the  plain  was  soon  cleared,  the  cavalry  took  post  behind  the 
centre,  and  the  light  division  formed  a reserve  to  the  right  of 
the  1st  division,  sending  the  riflemen  among  the  rocks  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  7th  division,  which  had  arrived  at  Frenada, 
and  was  there  joined  by  Julian  Sanchez.  At  the  sight  of  this 
new  front,  so  deeply  lined  with  troops,  the  French  stopped 
short  and  commenced  a heavy  cannonade,  which  did  great 
execution,  from  the  closeness  of  the  Allied  masses ; but  twelve 
British  guns  replied  with  vigour,  and  the  violence  of  the  ene- 
my's fire  abated  ; their  cavalry  then  drew  out  of  range,  and  a 
body  of  French  infantry  attempting  to  glide  down  the  ravine 
of  the  Turones,  was  repulsed  by  the  riflemen  and  light  com- 
panies of  the  Guards.  But  all  this  time  a fierce  battle  was 
going  on  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro.  Slassenahad  directed  Drouet 
to  carry  this  village  at  the  very  moment  when  Monthnin's 
cavalry  should  turn  the  right  wing ; it  was,  however,  two  hours 
later  ere  the  attack  commenced.  The  three  British  regiments 
(21th,  71st,  and  79th)  made  a desperate  resistance;  but,  over- 
matched in  number,  and  little  accustomed  to  the  desultory 
fighting  of  light  troops,  they  were  pierced  and  divided;  two 
companies  of  the  79th  were  taken,  Colonel  Cameron  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was  carried ; 
the  upper  part,  however,  was  stiffly  held,  and  the  rolling  of  the 
musketry  was  incessant.  Had  the  attack  been  made  earlier, 
and  the  whole  of  Drouet’s  division  thrown  boldly  into  the 
fight,  while  the  Gth  corps,  moving  through  the  wood,  closely 
turned  the  village,  the  passage  must  have  been  forced,  and  the 
left  of  the  new  position  outflanked;  but  now  Lord  Wellington, 
having  all  his  reserves  in  hand,  detached  considerable  masses 
to  the  support  of  the  regiments  in  Fuentes.  The  French  con- 
tinued also  to  reinforce  tlieir  troops,  until  the  whole  of  the  6th 
corps  and  a part  of  Drouet’s  division  were  engaged,  when 
several  turns  of  fortune  occurred.  At  one  time  the  fighting 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  amongst  the  lower  houses; 
at  another  upon  the  lower  heights  and  round  the  chapel,  and 
some  of  the  enemy's  sklnnishers  even  penetrated  completely 
through  towards  the  main  position;  but  the  village  was  never 
entirely  abandoned  by  its  defenders ; and  in  a charge  of  the 
71st,  79th,  and  88th  regiments,  led  by  Colonel  M’Kinnon, 
against  a heavy  mass  which  had  gained  the  chapel  eminence,  a 
great  number  of  Frencli  fell.  In  this  manner  the  fight  lasted 
until  evening,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was  abandoned 
by  both  p.artles — the  British  maintaining  the  chn))el  and  crags, 
and  the  French  retiring  a cannon-shot  from  the  stream.” 
(‘  History  of  Uie  Peninsular  War,’  iii.  611—16.) 

The  total  loss  of  the  British  was  235  killed,  1231  wounded, 
and  317  missing  or  taken  juisoners.  The  loss  of  the  F'rench 
was  certainly  greater,  judging  from  the  number  of  dead  bodies 
found  in  the  village.  No  fighting  of  any  consequence  occurrctl 
on  the  left  of  the  British  position,  where  the  fifth  and  sixth  di- 
visions were  posted  to  protect  the  blockailc  of  Almeiila,  the 
second  corps  of  the  French  merely  waiting  the  issue  of  the 


liatilc  at.F’ucntos  ile  Onoro,  and  watching  f.jr  an  Ojiportunity 
of  throwing  provisions  into  Almeida,  whicli,  however,  did  not 
occur.  The  liattle  of  Fueiites  de  Onoro  was  of  imp»ort- 
ance,  being  a regular  pitched  battle  fought  by  the  British  in  a 
position  of  no  particular  strengtli,  and  indeed  very  weak  in 
one  point,  under  great  disadvantage  of  numbers,  and  especially 
of  cavalry.  The  great  majority  of  the  troojjs  engaged  were 
British,  fur  the  Portuguese  were  mostly  with  Marshal  Beres- 
ford  in  the  south.  There  were  oidy  four  British  divisions  and 
one  Portuguese  brigade  and  about  one  thousand  cavalry  en- 
gaged against  three  French  corps  of  infantry  and  five  thousand 
cavalry.  Massena  fought  the  battle  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving Almeida,  but  he  failed,  and  Almeida  a few  days  after 
was  evacuated  by  the  French  garrison  in  the  night.  With  this 
battle  Massena  closed  his  long,  and,  for  a time,  brilliant,  active 
career.  He  withdrew  his  army  beyond  the  Agueda,  and  soon 
after  Marshal  JIarmont,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  arrived  at  Sala- 
manca to  supersede  him.  The  order  of  Napoleon  by  which 
Massena  was  directed  to  give  up  the  command  to  Mannont 
was  not  conceived  in  very  gracious  terms.  He  was  allowed  to 
take  with  him  to  France  his  son  and  one  of  his  aides-de-camp 
only,  hlarmont  was  told  to  take  the  reins  of  command  with 
a firm  hand. — (‘Napier,’  vol.  iii.  Appendix  vii.  p.  622.) 

Whilst  these  things  were  happening  in  the  north.  Marshal 
Beresford  had  invested  Badajuz,  when  Soult  inarched  from 
Seville  to  relieve  that  place.  On  the  13th  of  May,  Beresford 
raised  the  siege,  removed  his  artillery,  platforms,  and  stores, 
and  prepared  to  meet  Soult  in  position  on  the  ridge  of  Albuera 
with  above  7000  British  infantry,  several  Portuguese  brigades, 
and  Blake's  Spanish  corps,  in  all  about  30,000  infantry  and 
about  2000  cavalry,  but  hardly  one-half  of  this  force  could  be 
depended  upon  in  the  field.  He  had  with  him  thirty-eight 
pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  Soult  came  up 
with  about  19,000  chosen  infantry,  about  4000  cavalry,  and  fifty 
guns.  He  immediately  reconnoitred  Beresford’s  position,  and 
determined  upon  an  attack  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Allies, 
which  was  their  weak  point,  though  Beresford  had  directed  his 
chief  attentiun  to  the  centre,  where  he  bad  placed  his  British 
troops.  It  was  on  the  French  part  the  same  game  as  at  the 
battles  of  Talavera  and  Fuentes;  but  Wellington  was  not 
there,  nor  were  British  troops  at  hand  all  along  the  line  ; and 
when  Beresford,  perceiving  his  mistake,  ordered  Blake  to 
change  his  front  so  as  to  face  the  French  marching  upon  his 
right,  Blake  refused,  saying  that  the  real  attack  was  against  the 
centre  by  tlie  bridge  of  Albuera.  There  was  indeed  an  attack 
by  the  French  in  that  quarter,  but  it  was  only  intended  to  mask 
and  support  the  grand  attack  on  the  right  of  the  .4llies.  It 
was  only  when  tlie  French  actually  appeared  on  the  table-land 
on  the  right,  commanding  and  enfilading  the  whole  position  of 
the  Allies,  tliat  Blake  consented,  with  much  slowness,  to 
change  his  front.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  columns  were 
already  in  possession  of  tlie  table-land  ; their  guns  opened,  their 
cavalry  outflanking  the  front,  put  the  Spaniards  in  disorder, 
and  they  gave  way.  The  brigades  of  the  second  division, 
British,  were  ordered  to  advance  to  the  right;  the  first  or 
Colborne's  brigade,  while  in  the  act  of  deploying,  was  attacked 
in  flank  and  rear,  and  nearly  destroyed,  by  the  French  and 
Polish  cavalry  : the  next,  Houghton's  brigade,  reached  the 
summit,  and  maintained  a des]ierate  struggle.  But  the  men 
fell  fast,  ammunition  failed,  and  Beresford  began  to  tliink  of 
a retreat,  which  would  have  been  ruinous,  when,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Colonel  Haniinge,  General  Cole,  with  the  fourth 
division,  was  ordered  to  march  up  the  hill.  It  consisted  of 
only  two  brigades,  one  Portuguese  and  the  English  fusileer 
brigade  (7th  and  23rd  regiments)  commanded  by  Sir  Il'iUiain 
Myers.  This  last  brigade  restored  the  fight  and  saved  the 
army.  General  Cole  directed  the  Portuguese  brigade  under 
General  Harvey  to  move  round  the  hill  on  the  right,  whilst 
Abercrombie’s  brigade,  the  last  remaining  one  of  the  second 
division,  moved  up  the  hill  on  the  left;  Cole  himself  led 
the  brave  fusilcers  up  the  fatal  hill,  which  was  crowned  by 
the  F'renuh  mosses  and  artillery.  Six  British  guns  were 
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already  in  the  enemy’s  possession,  the  whole  French  reserve 
was  coming  forward  to  reinforce  their  front  column,  and  what 
remained  of  Houghton *s  brigade  could  no  longer  maintain  its 
]K)sition.  The  ground  was  heaped  with  dead  bodies,  and  tlie 
I'olish  lancers  were  riding  furiously  about  the  captured  artil- 
Icry  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hill.  General  Cole  at  the  head 
of  the  fusileers,  flanked  by  a battalion  of  the  Lusitanian 
legio!i  under  Colonel  Hawkshawe,  dispersed  the  lancers,  re- 
covered the  captured  guns,  and  appeared  on  the  right  oi 
Houghton’s  brigade  exactly  as  Abercrombie’s  issued  out  on 
the  left.  We  must  now  once  more  borrow  Colonel  Napier  s 
eloquent  pen  : — “ Stich  a gallant  line,  issuing  from  the  midst 
of  the  smoke,  and  rapidly  separating  itself  from  the  confused 
and  broken  multitude,  startled  the  enemy's  heavy  masses,  whicli 
were  increasing  and  pressing  onwards  as  to  an  assured  victory  : 
they  wavered,  hesitated,  and  then,  vomiting  forth  a storm  of 
lire,  hastily  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their  front,  wliile  a fearful 
discharge  of  grape  from  all  their  artillery  whistled  through  tlie 
British  ranks.  Sir  William  Myers  was  killed,  Cole,  and  the 
three  colonels,  Ellis,  Blakeney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell  wounded, 
and  the  fusileer  battalions,  struck  by  the  iron  tempest,  reeled 
and  staggered  like  sinking  ships.  Suddenly  and  sternly  re- 
covering, they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemies,  and  then  was 
seen  with  what  a strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier  fights. 
Jn  vain  did  Soult,  by  voice  ami  gesture,  animate  his  French- 
men ; in  vain  did  the  hardiest  veterans,  extricating  themselves 
from  the  crowded  columns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time 
for  the  mass  to  open  out  ou  such  a fair  field  j in  vain  did  the 
muss  itself  bear  uj),  and,  fiercely  arising,  fire  indiscriminately 
upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen,  hovering  on  the 
flank,  threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line.  Nothing  could 
stop  that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sudden  hurst  of  undiscip- 
lined valour,  no  nervous  enthusiasm,  weakened  the  stability  of 
their  order ; their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns 
in  their  front;  their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground;  their 
dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of  every  formation ; 
their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  that 
broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as  foot  by  foot, 
and  with  a horrid  carnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  incessant  vigour 
of  the  attack  to  the  furthest  edge  of  the  hill.  In  vain  did  the 
French  reserves,  joining  with  the  struggling  multitudes,  endea- 
vour to  sustain  the  fight;  their  efforts  only  increased  the  irre- 
mediable confusion,  and  the  mighty  mass,  giving  way  like  a 
loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  ascent.  The  ram 
flowed  after  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  1500  un- 
wouuded  men,  the  remnant  of  6000  unconquerable  British 
soldiers,  stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill.’ — (‘ Naxiier,  iii. 

510-1.)  . , ^ 

The  day  was  now  won,  and,  Beresford  ordering  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards  to  advance,  the  French  retreated  in 
confusiim  across  the  Albuera  River.  About  three  o clock  the 
fire  had  ceased.  The  allied  army  had  lost  in  killed  ^d 
wounded  about  70U0  men,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  British. 
The  French  lost  about  8000  men*  including  two  generals 
killed  and  three  wounded.  On  the  16th  the  two  armies 
remained  in  their  respective  positions,  and  Beresford  waited 
in  anxiety  for  another  attack,  when  he  had  hardly  British 
soldiers  enough  for  his  piquets  and  to  take  care  oi  the 
crowd  of  wounded.  On  Uie  17th,  however,  he  was  rein- 
forced by  an  English  brigade,  and  tlie  following  tlay  Soult 
retired  towards  Seville,  leaving  800  soldiers  severely  wounded 
to  the  generosity  of  the  English.  On  the  19(1.  Lord  Welling- 
ton arrived  from  the  north,  followed  by  two  fresh  divisions,  mid 
gave  directions  to  resume  llic  siege  of  Badajoz.  The  trenches 
were  opened,  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  a breach  lainig  made  in 
Fort  St.  Christoval,  the  assault  was  given,  but  failed.  On  the 
0th  another  attempt  at  storming  was  made,  which  proved 
equally  fruitless.  On  the  1 0th  Lord  W elliiigton  received  in- 
telligence that  Marmont  was  inarching  to  the  south  to  join 
Soult.  He  then  took  up  a position  near  Canipo  Mayor,  along 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  The  enemy  did  not  choose  to  attack 
him,  and  about  the  middle  of  July,  Marmont,  again  separating 


himself  from  Soult,  recrossed  the  Tagus  by  Almaraz,  and 
marched  on  Salamanca.  Lord  Wellington  likewise,  leaving 
General  Hill  with  one  Ilritisli  division  and  the  Portuguese  in 
Alemfejo,  and  giving  up  the  siege  of  Badajoz  for  the  present, 
crossed  tlie  Tagus  with  tlie  remainder  of  his  army,  and  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Fuente  Giiiniililo,  on  the  line  of  the 
Agiieda.  He  was  looking  towards  recovering  possession  of  the 
important  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  liis  advanced 
parties  surrounded  and  kept  in  a state  of  blockade.  Towards 
the  end  of  September,  Marmont,  having  received  large  reinforce- 
ments from  France,  moved  upon  the  Agueda,  and,  by  bis  su- 
periority of  numbers,  and  especially  of  cavalry,  obliged  Lord 
Wellington,  after  a partial  engagement  at  El  Bodoii,  to  with- 
draw his  army,  which  he  did  in  beautiful  order  to  his  old 
position  on  the  Coa,  where  Marmont  did  not  choose  to  follow 
liini.  Nothing  more  happened  after  this  on  that  side  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1811. 

In  the  south.  General  Hill  effected  a gallant  achievement  by 
surprising  tlie  French  General  Girard,  with  4000  foot  and  1000 
horse,  at  Arroyos  Molinos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caceres, 
in  Spanish  Estremadiira,  on  the  28th  of  October.  Hill  com- 
pletely routed  Girard,  took  1500  prisoners,  with  several  ofii- 
cers  of  rank,  and  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion,' stores,'  and  baggage,  with  only  a trilling  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies.  Hill  then  advanced  to  Merida,  where  he  placed  his 
troops  in  cantonments,  that  part  of  Estremadiira  being  thus 
delivered  from  (lie  enemy. 

In  the  second  part  of  1811,  Lord  Wellington,  besides  having 
firmly  established  his  complete  possession  of  Portugal,  had  by 
his  operations  within  the  Spanish  frontiers,  both  north  and 
soiitli  of  the  Tagus,  given  full  employment  to  two  French 
armies,  each  commanded  by  a French  marshal  of  high  reputa- 
tion, and  prevented  (hem  from  acting  with  vigour  either  against 
Galicia  in  the  north  or  against  Cadiz  in  the  south. 

He  had  thus  fulfilled  the  promise  which  he  had  made  the 
year  before  of  being  able  to  retain  possession  of  Portugal,  and  to 
make  it  a point  d'appui  for  future  operations  against  the  French 
ill  Spain,  and  he  continued  to  hold  tlie  same  language  to  mi- 
nisters at  home.  “ I shall  be  sorry,”  he  tlius  wrote  to  Lord 
Liverpool  on  the  23rd  March,  1811,  whilst  he  was  following 
Massena’s  track  of  devastation,  by  the  light  of  burning  towns 
and  villages,  ‘‘  I shall  be  sorry  if  government  should  think 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  this  coun- 
try on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  contest.  From  what  1 
have  seen  of  the  objects  of  the  French  government,  and  the 
sacrifices  they  make  to  accomplish  them,  1 have  no  doubt  that 
if  the  British  army  were  for  any  reason  to  withdraw  from  the 
Pcuinsula,  and  the  French  government  were  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  military  operations  ou  the  continent,  they  would 
incur  all  risks  to  land  an  army  in  his  Majesty’s  dominions. 
Then  indeed  would  commence  an  expensive  contest;  then 
would  his  Majesty’s  subjects  discover  what  are  the  miseries  of 
war,  of  whicli,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  have  hitherto  had 
no  knowledge  ; and  the  cultivation,  the  beauty,  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants, 
would  he  destroyed,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  mili- 
tary operations.  God  forbid  that  I should  be  a witness,  much 
less  an  actor,  in  tlie  scene  ; and  I only  hope  tliat  the  King’s 
government  will  consider  well  what  I have  above  stated  to 
your  Lordship,  and  will  ascertain  as  nearly  as  it  is  m their 
power  the  actual  expense  of  employing  a certain  number  of 
men  in  tliis  counti-y,  beyond  that  of  employing  them  at  home 
or  elsewliere.’’— (‘  Dispatches,’  vii.  392.) 

Ill  eastern  Spain  unfortunately  the  French  had  obtained  in 
1811  great  successes  against  the  unassisted  Spaniards.  They 
took  Tarragona  by  storm  in  June,  when  a horrid  hulcliery  of 
the  unarmed  population  took  place,  without  regard  to  age  or 
sex  to  the  number,  it  was  stated,  of  6000.  Still  (he  brave 
Catalonians,  undismayed,  continued  to  carry  on  (he  war  with 
unahated  zeal.  The  Spanish  General  Bhike,  after  being  de- 
feated by  Suchet  near  Valencia,  shut  liimsell  up  in  tliat  city 
with  his  whole  army,  the  lost  SpaiiUh  army  which  had  re- 
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niaineil  in  the  field ; nnd  in  the  hegiiming  of  Jammry,  1812, 
he  capitulated  wiili  18,000  soldiers,  23  goiieriil  oflicers,  and 
between  30t)  and  400  guns.  I believe,”  ol)*erved  I^ird  Wel- 
lington, at  the  time,  there  is  no  man  wlio  knows  the  slate  of 
afiuirs  in  that  province,  and  has  read  Suchefs  account  of  his 
action  wiili  Blake  on  the  25th  of  October,  who  docs  not  be- 
lieve that,  if  Blake  had  not  fought  that  action,  Valencia  would 
have  been  safe.  Are  the  English  ministers  nnd  generals  re- 
sponsible for  the  blunders  of  Blake  — (Dispatches,’  viii, 
p.  520.) 

Owipaiffn  ^1812. — Lord  Wellington  from  his  head-quarters 
at  Frenada,  near  the  Coa,  where  he  had  been  apparently  quiet 
during  the  latter  months  of  1811,  had  been  preparing  in 
secrecy  the  means  of  recapturing  the  important  fortress  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Under  the  appearance  of  repairing  and  forti- 
fying Almeida  he  had  collected  there  a battering  train,  and 
abundant  stores.  A portable  bridge  on  trestles  was  also  con- 
structed in  the  same  place.  He  also  eflected  the  formation  of 
a commissariat  waggon-train,  with  several  hundred  waggons 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  supersede  the  rude 
carts  of  Portuguese  constructipn  which  had  been  hitherto  used 
as  a means  of  transport  for  the  arftiy,  but  which  would  have 
often  proved  quite  ineflectnal  without  the  assistance  of  a large 
body  of  Spanish  mules  and  muleteers,  which  followed  all  the 
movernents  of  the  divisions  of  the  British  army.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  the  engineer  otRcers  the  river  Douro  had  been  rendered 
navigable  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Agueda,  that  is  to  say, 
forty  miles  higher  than  boats  had  ever  before  ascended  it.  All 
this  was  done  with  so  little  outward  bustle  and  show  that  Jfar- 
mout  does  ijot  seem  to  have  anticipated  any  attack  upon  Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo,  at  least  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  The 
French  Marshal  had  placed  his  army,  the  “ Army  of  Portu- 
gal,” in  extensive  cantonments  about  Plasencia  and  Talavera, 
towards  the  Tagus,  and  had  detached  part  of  it  to  the  eastward 
towards  La  Mancba,  and  two  divisions  to  the  north,  to  occupy 
the  Asturias.  Suddenly  Lord  Wellington,  on  the  Cth  of 
.Tannary,  moved  his  head-quartej-s  forward  to  Gallegos,  and  on 
tlie  Sth  part  of  the  army  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  immediately 
invested  Ciudad  Roilrigo.  An  external  redoubt,  on  a hill 
called  the  Great  Tesoii,  was  stormed  by  ^ party  of  the  light 
division  thaf  very  evening,  qud  the  first  ])arallel  ^vas  soon  after 
established.  On  tjie  night  of  the  l^th  tlie  fortified  ponveut  qf 
Santa  Crpz,  situated  outside  of  the  walls,  was  surprised  and 
carried;  and  on  the  Mth  (he  convent  of  Sau  Francisco,  like- 
wise situated  outside  the  walls,  was  can-ied  by  assault.  The 
second  parallel  was  then  completed,  and,  fresb  batteries  being 
establisheil,  two  practicable  breaches  were  made  on  the 
19th,  and  that  very  evening  ordei’s  were  given  to  stprm  (he 
placp.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  Marmont  w£w  known  to  be 
advancing  to  relieve  the  garrison.  A part  of  the  light  division, 
under  General  Craufurd,  on  one  side,  and  General  Mackiunon’s 
brigade,  supported  by  the  94th  and  5th  regiments,  on  the  other, 
advanced  to  the  breaches,  whilst  Colonel  Pack's  brigade 
attacked  the  gate  of  St.  Jugo,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  the  attack  comiuenced  the  Allies  were  in  pos- 
session of,  and  fornieil  on,  (he  ramparts,  and  the  garrison  then 
surrendered. — (Dispatches  to  Lord  Liverpool,  vol.  viii.  p. 
5J9,  and  foil.)  The  loss  of  the  British  wiis  severe.  General 
Mackinnon  and  many  of  his  men  were  blown  up  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a magazine  on  the  rampart,  which  took  lire  acci- 
dcntilly.  General  Craufurd,  the  gallant  commander  of  the 
light  division,  wjis  mortally  wpunded,  nnd  died  shortly  after. 
General  \ umlclcur  and  Colonel  Culboriie  were  also  wounded, 
us  well  as  Major  (i.  Napier,  who  led  the  storming  i>arty  on  the 
left.  Ihc  total  loss  of  the  Britisli  and  Portngucso  ainounteil 
to  about  1000  kilted  unit  w(tnuded.  The  loss  of  the  gnrrisop 
was  estimated  at  about  the  same,  Itesidcs  1700  prisoners.  A 

large  battering-train  and  a vast  quantify  of  anummition  and 
stores  were  found  in  thp  )ilacc. 

Marshal  Marmotd  heard  at  Valladolid,  on  the  I.5lh,  of  laml 
Wellington *5  operations  against  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  quickly 
recalled  Runet's  tlivisiwn  froip  Asturias,  collected  his  other 


] divisions,  :unl  marched,  us  he  ihoughi,  to  relieve  the  place ; 
but  on  arriving  at  Salamanca  he  heard  of  its  fall.  His  astonish- 
ment was  thus  expressed  in  a letter  to  Berthier  : — “ On  the 
Ifith  the  English  Iratleries  oirened  their  fire  at  a great  distance : 
on  the  lOlh  the  place  was  stormed  and  fell  into  the  jrjwer  of 
the  enemy.  There  is  something  so  incomiw-^'lieiisible  in  this 
that  I allow  myself  no  remarks,  as  I am  not  yet  funrlshed  with 
the  necessary  information.”  'Hie  French  could  now  no  loiigt^r 
sjreak  of  the  extreme  caution"  of  the  British  commandtT. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  assembled  at  Cadiz  passed  unanimously 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  ^Vellington,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  In  Knglaiid  lie  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl  of  tire  United  Kingdom,  and 
Parliament,  besides  a vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  hii  brave  army, 
annexed  to  the  title  an  annuity  of  2000/. 

Having  repaired  in  some  degree  the  works  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Lord  Wellington  placed  it  under  the  command  of  a Spanish 
governor,  and  prejKired  to  move  to  the  south,  for  he  bad  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  Badajuz,  if  possible,  before  Marmuut  and 
Soult  could  unite  for  its  defence.  Tlje  artillery  for  the  siege 
was  embarked  at  Lisbon  for  a fictitious  destination,  then  trans- 
shipped at  sea  into  small  craft,  in  which  it  was  conveyed  up 
the  Setubal  river  to  Alcacer  do  Sul,  and  from  thence  by  land 
across  the  Alemtejo  to  llie  banks  of  the  Guadiana.  On  the 
Cth  of  March,  leaving  one  division  on  the  Agueda,  Lord  Wel- 
lington marched  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the  southu  On 
the  16th  the  army  crossed  the  Guadiana,  and  Badajuz  was 
immediately  invested,  while  several  divisions  advanced  to 
Llerena  and  Merida  to  COTer  the  siege.  On  the  2-5th  the 
Picurinj^  an  a4vanced  post,  separated  from  (he  body  of  the 
place  by  the  small  river  Rivillas,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  on 
the  26th  two  breaching  batteries  opene<l  their  fire  on  the  town. 
In  the  mean  time  Soult  was  collecting  his  disposable  force  at 
Seville  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  Marmont,  in  order  to 
efi’ect  a diversion,  entered  Portugal  by  Sabugal  and  Penamacor, 
and  ravaged  the  country  east  of  the  Estrella.  Lord  Welling- 
ton accelerated  the  operations  of  the  siege.  On  the  Cth  of 
April,  three  hrej^ches  having  become  practicable,  orders  were 
given  for  the  assault  in  the  evening.  The  various  divisions 
passed  the  glacis  under  a tremendous  fire  from  the  garrison, 
which  greatly  thinned  their  ranks ; they  descended  into  the  ditch, 
and  ascended  the  breaches,  but  here  they  found  obstacles 
which  appeared  insuperable.  Planks  studded  with  iron  spike- 
like  harrows,  and  chevaux-de-frise  formed  of  sword-blades, 
efl’ectually  stopped  the  way,  and  the  ramparts  and  neighbouring 
buildings  were  occupied  by  light  infantry,  which  showered  their 
volleys  upon  the  assailants.  Shells,  hand-grenades,  every  kind 
of  burning  composition,  and  missiles  of  every  sort,  were  hurled 
at  them.  At  last  Ix)rd  Wellington  ordered  them  to  withdraw, 
just  as  a report  came  that  General  Picton's  division  had  taken 
the  castle  by  escalade,  and  soon  after  General  Walker’s  brigade 
also  entered  the  town  by  escalade  on  the  side  of  the  Oliveufa 
Gate.  Tbe  other  divisions  then  formed  again  for  the  attack  of 
the  breaches,  whep  all  resistance  ceased.  The  French  goveiiur 
General  Philippon,  with  a few  hundred  men,  cscaix*!!  across 
(he  Guadiana  to  Fort  St.  Christoval.  wliere  lie  surrendered  Uic 
following  morning.  Many  excesses  and  outrages  were  com- 
mittcil  by  the  soldiers  during  the  remainder  of  (he  niglit, 
until  severe  measures  on  the  jmrt  of  Ixird  Wellington  restored 
order.  'I'hc  prisoners  however  were  sjwreti. 

The  loss  of  the  Allies  was  much  more  severe  than  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  amounting  to  72  ofiicors  and  963  men  killed;  and 
3UG  ofiicers  and  34SU  men  wounded.  Much  of  this  loss  wiis 
attributed  by  Ix)rd  ^VcUingtou  to  the  want  of  a regular  cor|is 
of  8Upi>er8  and  miners,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
on  regular  sieges.— (*  Dispatches,'  ix.  p.  45.) 

Soult  collected  his  army  at  A illafranca,  between  Llerena 
and  Merida,  on  (he  Sth,  when,  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Badnjoz. 
he  retired  before  daylight  next  day  towards  Seville,  pursued  by 
(he  British  cavalry,  which  made  a successful  attack  on  his 
rear-guard  at  A'illa  (tarcia. 

On  the  13th  of  April  Lord  Wellington  moved  the  main 
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body  of  his  anny  back  to  the  north,  leaving  General  Hill 
south  of  the  Tagus.  Marmont,  on  hearing  of  this,  gave  up  the 
blockade  of  .Vlmeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  withdrew  to 
Salamanca.  Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters  were  .again  at 
Guinaldo,  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  where  they  re- 
maineil  till  the  middle  of  June,  nothing  of  importance  occur- 
ring in  that  quarter  during  the  interval.  In  the  south,  how- 
ever, General  Hill  took  and  destroyed,  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  forts  which  the  French  had  constructed  at  Almaras  on  the 
Tagus,  where  they  had  a bridge  of  bo.ats  to  secure  the  com- 
munication between  the  Armies  of  the  North  and  the  South. 

On  the  13th  of  June  Lord  Wellington,  having  completed 
his  pre|iarations  for  an  advance  into  Spain,  broke  up  from  his 
cantoumeuts  with  about  40,000  men,  leaving  General  Hill  on 
the  Tagus,  near  Almaraz,  with  about  12,000  more.  On  the 
17th  he  appeared  before  Salamanca ; Marmont  retired  on  his 
approach,  and  left  about  800  men  in  some  forts,  constructed  on 
the  ruins  of  convents,  which  commanded  the  bridge  across  tiie 
river  Tormes.  The  Allied  Army  forded  the  river  and  entered 
the  town,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  “ They  have  now 
been  suO'eting  for  more  than  three  years,  during  which  time 
the  French,  among  other  acts  of  violence  and  oppression,  have 
destroyed  13  out  of  25  convents,  and  22  of  23  colleges,  which 
existed  in  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning.”  (‘Dispatches,’  ix. 
p.  23d.)  The  forts  were  immediately  iiivested,  while  Mar- 
inont’s  army  retired  to  Toro  on  the  Douro,  and  the  British  ad- 
vance took  up  a position  at  St.  Cristoval,  a few  miles  in  front 
of  Salamanca.  -An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  forts  by 
escalade,  faded,  and  Major-General  Bowes  and  120 

men  fell  in  tlie  attack.  On  the  20th  Marmont  moved  forward 
again,  and,  arriving  in  front  of  the  position  of  St.  Cristoval, 
made  a demonstration  with  his  cavalry  in  the  plain,  but  it 
ended  merely  in  a skirmish.  He  made  other  demonstrations 
and  movements  in  the  following  days  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing the  fort^,  but  was  baflied  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  British 
general,  until  on  the  27th  the  forts  within  Salamanca  were 
taken  or  surrendered,  when  Marmont  again  retired  to  the  Douro 
in  the  begininng  of  July,  and  took  up  a strong  position  on  high 
ground  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Douro,  bis  centre  being 
at  Tordesillas.  The  British  and  Portuguese  Allied  Army  took 
up  a line  oil  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the  river,  facing  the 
enemy.  A great  deal  of  manoeuvring,  marching,  and  counter- 
marching, and  changing  of  front,  followed  o\i  the  part  of  Mar- 
mout,  who  wasratlier  fond  of  displaying  his  skill  in  directing 
the  movements  of  large  bodies  of  men,  during  which  the 
French  Marshal  was  reinforced  by  Bonet’s  division  from  the 
Asturias,  which  had  ell'ected  a difficult  march  over  the  moun- 
tains, being  harassed  aotl  pressed  by  the  Sjianiards  from  Ga- 
licia rpidet  Mahy  and  Porlier.  On  the  16th  of  July  Marmont 
threw  two  of  his  divisions  across  the  Douro  at  Toro,  when  Lord 
Wellington  moved  bis  army  to  the  left,  to  concentrate  it  on 
the  Guatena,  an  affiuent  of  the  Douro  from  the  south.  On  the 
night  pf  the  16th  the  French,  rccrossing  the  Douro  at  Toro,  as- 
cended the  northern  bank  of  the  river  with  their  whole  army  to 
Tordesillas,  when  they  again  crossed  over  to  the  southern  bank, 
and  by  a forced  march  assembled  at  Naya  del  Rey  on  the  17th. 
On  the  18th  they  attcmided  to  cut  oO' the  right  of  the  British 
army,  consisting  of  the  1th  and  light  divisions,  but  were  re- 
pulsed by  several  charges  of  the  British  and  Hanoverian  ca- 
valry, as  well  as  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  infaidry.  By 
his  mauccuvres,  however,  Marmont  succeeded  in  cstahlishing 
his  communication  with  Ring  Joseph  and  the  Army  ot  the  Oen- 
tcc,  which  was  advaiicing  from  Madrid  to  join  him.  In  the 
mean  time  the  two  armies  of  Marmont  and  \\  ellington  were 
in  line  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Guareua.  More  manoeuv- 
ring took  place  on  the  part  of  Marmont,  who,  on  the  20th, 
crossed  the  Guareua  on  the  right  of  the  Allies,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Tormes  by  Babilafuente  and  \ illamusa.  - Lord 
Wellington  followed  closely  the  enemy’s  movements  during 
part  of  that  day's  march,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  moved  in 
parallel  lines  within  half  cannon-shot  of  each  other  in  the  finest 
order ; and  as  tlie  nature  of  the  ground  gave  either  party  a 


temporary  advantage  the  artillery  opened  lire,  but  no  actual 
collision  took  place,  though  both  armies  were  ready  to  form  in 
line  of  battle.  Lord  Wellington,  in  his  disimtch  to  Earl  Ba- 
thurst dated  the  following  day,  21st  July,  observes  as  follows: 

“ The  enemy’s  object  hitherto  has  been  to  cut  off  my  com- 
munication with  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  want  of 
which  he  knows  would  distress  us  very  materially.  The  wheat- 
harvest  has  not  yet  been  reaped  in  Castile,  and  even  if  we  had 
money  we  could  not  now  procure  anything  from  the  couidry, 
unless  we  should  follow  the  e.xample  of  the  French,  and  lay 
waste  whole  districts  in  order  to  procure  a scanty  subsistence 
of  unripe  wheat  for  tlie  troops.  It  wqidd  answer  no  purpose  to 
attempt  to  retaliate  upon  the  enemy,  even  if  it  were  practicable. 
The  French  armies  in  Spain  have  never  had  any  secure  com- 
munication beyond  the  ground  which  they  occupy ; and,  pro- 
vided the  enemy  opposed  to  them  is  not  too  strong  for  them, 
they  are  indifferent  in  resjiect  to  the  quarter  from  which  their 
operations  are  directed,  or  on  which  side  thfy  carry  them  on. 
The  Army  of  Portugal  has  been  surrounded  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  and  scarcely  even  a letter  reaches  its  commander;  but 
the  system  of  organized  rapine  and  ]dunder,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary discipline  so  long  established  in  tire  French  armies, 
enable  it  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  has  been  plqced,  and  I am  not  certain  that 
Marshal  Marmorrt  has  not  now  at  his  command  a greater  quan- 
tity of  provisions  and  supplies  of  every  description  than  we 
have.  Any  movement  upon  his  flank,  therefore,  would  only 
tend  to  augment  the  embarrassments  of  our  own  situation, 
while  it  would  have  no  elVect  whatever  upon  that  of  the  enemy. 

I have  invariably  been  of  opinion  that, 

uidess  forced  to  light  a battle,  it  is  better  that  one  should  not 
be  fought  by  the  Allied  Army  unless  under  such  favourable 
circumstances  as  that  there  would  be  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Allied  Army  would  be  able  to  roaiirtain  the  field  while  that  of 
the  enemy  shouM  not.  Your  lordship  will  have  seen  by  the 
retunis  of  the  two  armies  that  we  have  no  superiority  of  num- 
bers even  over  that  single  anny  immediately  opposed  to  us ; 
indeed  I believe  that  the  French  army  is  of  the  two  the  strong- 
est, and  it  is  certainly  equipped  with  a profusion  of  artillery 
double  ours  in  uuntber,  and  of  larger  calibres.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  attacked  iit  a chosen  position  without  considerable 
loss  on  our  sjde.  To  this  circumstance  add,  that  I am  quite 
certain  that  JIarmont’s  army  is  to  be  joined  by  the  king's, 
which  will  be  16,000  or  12,000  men,  with  a large  ])roportion 
of  cavalry,  and  that  troops  are  still  expected  from  the  Anny 
of  the  North,  and  some  are  ordered  from  that  of  the  South ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  I ought  to  consider  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  remain  in  Castile  after  an  action,  tlie  circumstances  of 
which  should  not  have  been  so  advantageous  as  to  have  left 
the  Allied  Army  in  a situation  of  comparative  strength  while 
that  of  the  enemy  should  have  been  much  weakened.  I have 
therefore  determined  to  cross  the  Tormes  if  the  enemy  should ; 
to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  as  I can,  and  above  all  not  to  give 
up  our  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo ; and  not  to 
fight  an  action  unless  under  very  advantageous  circumstances, 
or  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary.”  (*  Dispatches,  ix. 

p.  200-8.) 

Some  will  here  be  inclined  to  ask,  “ Why  then  advance  into 
Spain  at  all  1 ''  The  answer  is  easy.  It  w.is  necessary  to  do 
something  to  distress  the  enemy,  in  order  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  remaining  provinces  of  Spain,  and  to  encourage  the 
Spaniards,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recruiting  fresh 
armies.  There  was  also  a chance  of  out-manoeuvring  the 
French  commanders,  and,  by  threatening  their  nortlieru  line  of 
communication  and  the  capital,  Madrid,  to  oblige  the  Army 
of  the  South  to  abandon  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  ultimately 
to  evacuate  Andalusia;  and  lastly.  Lord  Wellington  had  been 
promised  the  co-o]icration  of  an  Anglo-Sicilian  force  of  from 
12,000  to  15,000  men,  which  was  to  land  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Spain. 

On  the  21st  both  hostile  armies  crossed  the  Tormes,  the 
Allies  by  the  bridge  of  Salamanca,  and  Marmont’s  higher  up 
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tlie  river  l>y  the  fords  hclween  Huerta  and  Allia  do  Tormes. 
I.Hird  Wellington  jdaced  his  troo])s  in  a position,  the  left  of 
which  rested  on  llio  left  or  southern  hank  of  the  river,  and  the 
right  on  one  of  two  steep  hills  which  from  their  similarity  and 
contiguity  are  called  Dos  Arapilos.  On  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  some  sharp  skirmishing  took  place,  and  the  French  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  the  more  distant  Arapiles,  hy 
which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  and  perhaps  turn 
the  right  of  the  British,  Marmont’s  plan  being  evidently  to  cut 
them  oil'  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This  obliged  Lord  W'elling- 
lon  to  extend  his  right,  en  polence,  to  a height  behind  the  vil- 
lage of  Arapiles,  occupying  the  village  itself  with  the  light 
infantry.  After  a variety  of  evolutions  and  movements  on  the 
part  of  Marmont,  which  lasted  till  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  French  commander,  under  cover  of  a very  heavy 
cannonade,  “ extended  his  left,  and  moved  forward  his  troops 
apparently  with  an  intention  to  embrace,  hy  the  position  of  his 
troops  and  by  his  fire,  our  post  on  that  of  the  two  Arapiles 
which  we  possessed,  and  from  thence  to  attack  and  break  our 
line,  or  at  all  events  to  render  difficult  any  movement  of  ours 
to  our  right.  The  extension  of  his  line  to  his  left,  however, 
and  its  advance  upon  our  right,  notwithstanding  that  his  troops 
still  occupied  very  strong  ground,  and  his  position  was  well 
defended  hy  cannon,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him, 
for  which  I had  long  been  anxious.’’ — (Dispatch  to  Earl  Ba- 
tliurst,  24th  of  July.)  Lord  Wellington's  anxiety  is  explained 
hy  tile  intelligence  which  he  had  received  that  General  Clausel 
had  arrived  at  Polios,  on  the  Douro,  on  the  20th,  with  the  ca- 
valry and  horse-artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  to  join 
Marmont,  which  he  was  expected  to  do  on  the  22nd  or  23rd 
at  the  latest.  This  junction  would  give  Marmont  such  a su- 
periority in  cavalry  as  greatly  to  embarrass  and  endanger  the 
movements  of  the  British,  Lord  AVeUington  disposed  his  di- 
visions so  as  to  turn  the  enemy’s  left  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tack him  in  front.  General  Pakenham,  at  the  head  of  the 
third  division,  steadily  ascended  the  ridge  occupied  hy  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  French,  formed  line  across  their  flank,  and, 
being  supported  by  some  cavalry,  he  moved  on  towards  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  driving  everything  before  him.  AVherever 
the  French  attempted  to  make  a stand  they  were  charged  with 
the  bayonet ; the  cavalry  at  the  same  time  charged  the  enemy 
in  front,  and  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  French  made  a dis- 
orderly retreat  towards  their  right,  leaving  many  killed  and 
wounded  behind,  and  about  3000  prisoners.  Meantime  the 
‘llh  and  5th  divisions,  after  a very  severe  struggle,  succeeded 
in  driving  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  whose  right  however  re- 
mained unbroken,  when  General  Clausel,  who,  having  joined 
the  French  army  that  day,  succeeded  to  the  command  in  con- 
sequence of  Marshal  Marmont  being  wounded,  withdrew  his 
troops  with  great  skill,  and  formed  them  in  a new  position 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  original  one.  His  cavalry  was 
numerous,  and  his  artillery  formidable.  Lord  AVelliugton  di- 
rected a fresh  attack,  and  the  6th  division,  ascending  to  the 
enemy’s  position  under  a sweeping  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
gained  the  level  ground,  when  tlicy  charged  with  the  bayo- 
net, and  the  4tli  division  coming  up  at  the  same  time  flie 
French  abandoned  the  ground  in  great  confusion,  retreating 
towards  Alba  de  Tormes,  followed  closely  by  the  British  till 
night  stopped  the  pursuit,  which  was  renewed  hy  the  cavalry 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  The  cavalry  came  up  with  the 
French  rear  near  La  .Serna,  when  three  French  battalions  sur- 
rendered, being  forsaken  hy  their  own  cavalry.  Clausel  rc- 
tired  by  Penaranda  to  .\revalo,  whence  he  took  the  direction 
of  Aalladohd.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  very  severe; 
lliree  geiiCTals  killed,  four  wounded;  one  general,  six  field- 
officers,  130  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  between  6000  and 
7000  men  taken  prisoners,  besides  two  eagles.  Their  total  loss 
1.1  killed  and  wounded  could  not  he  ascerlained.  The 
Allies  had  601  killed  and  4270  wounded,  but  the  prom.r- 
Imn  of  officers  was  very  great.  General  I.e  Marclm.it  was 
killed,  and  Generals  Heresford,  Uiih,  Cole,  Cotton,  and 
bpry  were  wounded.  The  consequences  of  the  victory  of 


Salamanca  were  comiderable,  but  ihey  would  have  l>cenmuch 
greater  if  the  promised  Atiglo-Siciliaii  expedition  liad  been  senl 
in  time  and  in  suflicient  numbers  to  tl»e  eaxteni  coast  of  Spain. 
The  Frencli  would  then  probably  have  lieen  obliged  to  with- 
draw to  the  Kbro.  Hut  the  exj>editicm  anivedlate,  and  then 
consisted  only  of  0000  men,  and  effected  little  or  nothing.  Vet 
the  ultimate  though  not  immediate  results  of  Uie  victory  of 
Salamanca  were  great,  and  a French  historian,  generally  very 
warm  in  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  does  not  hesitate  to  attrilmte 
to  the  military  and  political  consequences  of  tliat  battle  the  ul- 
timate loss  of  Spain  by  the  French.— (Thibaudeau,  Hut<Ar€ 
de  VEmpire^  ch.  83.)  Among  the  })olitical  consequences  must 
be  reckoned  the  obliteration  of  any  tendency  that  Uicre  might 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  influential  men  in  Sjiaiu, 
and  even  in  the  Cortes,  to  give  up  the  Knglisli  alliance,  and 
make  their  peace  with  King  Joseph,  on  condition  of  his  ac' 
knowledging  the  constitution  proclaimed  by  the  Cortes  assem- 
bled at  Cadiz  in  March  of  that  year.  The  author  just  quoted 
says,  We  are  assured  that  a negotiation  to  that  effect  bad 
been  entered  into,  which  the  battle  of  Salamanca  broke  off  for 
ever.”  What  chance  tJiere  would  have  been  afterwards  of 
Napoleon  obser\’ing  and  fulfilling  any  agreement  of  the  kind 
alluded  to,  those  who  have  studied  his  character  and  his  course 
of  policy  can  easily  guess.  But  the  Spaniards,  at  least  those 
who  had  something  to  lose,  were  then  in  the  cooditioD  of  drown- 
ing men  catching  at  straws. 

Lord  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Douro,  reached  Valla- 
dolid on  the  30th  of  July,  Clausel  continuing  his  retreat 
towards  Burgos.  King  Joseph,  with  all  the  troops  he  could 
muster  at  llladrid,  about  20,000,  liad  marched  by  the  Es- 
curial  on  the  21st  of  July  to  join  Marmont.  On  arriving  at 
Arevalo  he  heard  of  Marmont’s  defeat,  ujxm  which  be  marched 
by  his  right  to  Segovia  to  effect  a diversion  in  favour  of  Clau- 
sel's  retreating  army.  Lord  Wellington,  recrossing  the  Douro, 
marched  against  him  on  the  7th  of  August,  leaving  a force  on 
the  Douro  to  watch  Clausel.  King  Joseph  retreated  to  Madrid, 
and  the  Allies  having  passed  the  Guadarama,  he  abandoned 
the  capital  and  withdrew  to  the  left  bank  of  tbc  Tagus,  between 
Aranjaez  and  Toledo.  Lord  Wellington  entered  Madrid  on 
the  I2tli,  and  was  received  with  great  acclamations.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  movement  Soult  raised  the  blockade  of  Cadiz, 
destroying  the  works  which  the  French  bad  omstructed  with 
so  much  labour  and  expense,  and,  abandoning  Western  An- 
dalusia, concentrated  bis  forces  in  Granada.  His  rear*guard 
was  attacked  by  an  allied  Spanish  and  English  force  from 
Cadiz,  which  drove  it  from  San  Lucar,  and  took  Seville  by 
assault.  General  Hill  at  the  same  time  advanced  from  the 
banks  of  tlie  Guadiana  to  the  Tagus,  connecting  his  operations 
with  those  of  the  main  body  of  Lord  Wellington’s  army.  On 
his  approach  King  Joseph  abandoned  Toledo  and  fell  back  to 
Almanza,  in  Murcia,  to  keep  himself  in  communication  w ith 
Soult  and  Suchet.  A great  part  of  southern  and  central  Spain 
was  thus  freed  from  the  French,  who  never  after  retook  Seville, 
and  this  was  anotlier  result  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 

The  situation  of  Lord  AVcllington  at  Madrid  was,  however, 
critical.  Clauscl’s  army  in  the  north  had  been  largely  re- 
inforced, and  Soult,  and  Suchet,  and  King  Joseph,  by  forming 
a junction,  might  advance  from  tiie  south,  and  thus  tbc  Allies 
would  be  attacked  by  a combined  force  nearly  treble  in  num- 
ber to  their  own.  The  Anglo-Sicilion  expedition  of  merely 
8000  men,  part  of  whom  W’cre  foreign  auxiliaries,  was  cooped 
up  in  Alicante,  and  could  no!  effect  any  powerful  diversion. 
There  was  no  Spanish  force  of  any  magnitude  upon  which  Lord 
Wellington  could  depend  for  field  o|>eration8.  The  Galician 
army  under  Santocildcs,  which  was  the  most  effective  Si>anish 
corps,  after  taking  Astorga,  had  advanced  towards  Zamora,  but 
was  driven  back  by  Clausel.  Ballasteros,  who  commandcil  a 
Spanish  force  in  Andalusia,  refused  to  l>c  directed  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington, ami  O'Donnell  had  been  defeated  in  Valencia  by  Suchet 
and  driven  into  Murcia.  In  Castile  and  at  i\Indrid  Ixird  Wel- 
lington heard  many  rims  and  otherVxpressions  of  good  will,  hut 
no  active  exertions  were  made  in  the  common  cause.  The 
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country  was  exhausted,  the  peojile  appeared  disheartened,  and 
the  British  commander-in-chief  could  not  realize  at  Ma<lrid, 
upon  drafts  on  the  British  treasury,  a sum  of  money  ade- 
quate to  his  most  pressing  wants.  To  remain  at  Madrid  svas 
tlierefore  impracticable ; he  must  either  advance  to  the  north 
against  Clausel,  or  to  the  south  against  Soult,  and  he  deter- 
mined on  the  first  of  these  movements,  for  the  purpose  of  strik- 
ing a blow  at  Clausel  before  the  French  in  the  south  and  east 
could  advance  to  his  support.  leaving  two  divisions  at  Ma- 
drid, he  marched  with  the  remainder  on  the  1st  of  September 
for  Valladolid,  which  he  entered  on  the  7t|i,  and,  continu- 
ing his  march  towards  Burgos,  was  joined  at  Paleiicia 
by  the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia,  which  scarcely  mustered 
10,000  men,  undisciplined  and  deficient  in  equipment.  On 
the  19th  the  Allied  Army  entered  Burgos,  and  the  French, 
under  General  Souham,  who  had  assumed  the  command  m 
the  north,  fell  back  to  Briviesca,  leaving  2000  men,  under 
General  Dubreton,  in  the  Castle  of  Burgos,  strong  by  its  po- 
sition, which  had  been  fortified  with  care.  The  possession  of 
that  fort  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Allied  Army  in  its 
present  advanced  and  insecure  position,  and  Lord  Wellington 
directed  it  to  be  invested  forthwith,  though  he  was  ill  furnished 
with  siege-artillery.  A hom-work  on  a hill,  which  commanded 
several  of  the  works  of  the  castle,  was  carried  by  assault.  The 
fort  itself  was  battered,  but  with  little  elVect,  and  sapping  was  then 
resorted  to.  On  the  29th,  a breach  being  effected  ui  the  outer 
w.all  by  the  explosion  of  a mine,  an  attempt  was  made  to  storm 
it  but  failed.  Anotlier  breach  was  effected  in  like  manner 
on  the  evening  of  the  1th  of  October,  and,  being  stormed  with 
success,  the  besiegers  were  established  within  the  exterior  line 
. of  the  works  of  the  castle.  The  garrison  made  two  sorties,  by 
which  they  materially  injured  the  works  of  the  Allies,  and 
occasioned  them  great  loss.  Want  of  ammunition^  greatly 
retarded  the  operations  of  the  siege.  A breach  at  last  being 
effected,  by  mining,  in  the  second  line  on  the  18th,  orders 
were  given  to  storm  it.  A detachment  of  the  King’s  German 
I.egion  carried  the  breach,  and  a detachment  of  the  Guards 
succeeded  in  escalading  the  line ; but  the  enemy  brought  such 
a fire  upon  tliem  from  the  third  line  and  from  the  body  of  the 
castle,  and  attackeil  them  with  numbers  so  superior  before  they 
could  be  supported,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  con- 
siderable loss.  But  now  the  French  Army  of  the  North  ad- 
vanced with  evident  intention  to  raise  the  siege;  and  at  the 
same  time  Lord  Wellington  learnt  from  General  Hill  that  the 
Armies  of  the  South  and  Centre,  which,  being  united,  mustered 
70,000  strong,  were  advancing  from  Valencia  towards  the 
Tagus  and  tliat  the  Spanish  General  Ballasteros  had  not  as- 
sumed a position  in  La  Mancha,  which  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, at  Lord  Wellington's  suggestion,  had  directed  lutn  to 
take  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy's  movements.  The  British 
commander  was  therefore  under  the  painful  necessity  of  aban- 
doning the  siege  of  Burgos,  and  of  effecting  a retrograde  move- 
ment in  order  to  draw  near  to  General  Hill,  who  at  the  _ap- 
proach  of  Soult  abandoned  Madrid  and  retired  slowly  towards 
Salamanca.  On  the  21st  of  October  the  siege  of  Burgos  was 
raised,  and  Ixird  Wellington  retired  in  good  order  toPalencia, 
and  was  joined  by  a brigade  from  England  under  Lord  Dal- 
liousie,  which  had  landed  at  Coruna.  The  French,  under 
Souham,  repeatedly  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  the  Allies  until 
they  reached  the  Douro  at  Tudela,  when  Souham  halted,  wait- 
ing to  be  joined  by  Soult  from  the  south.  Lord  M ellington 
continued  his  retreat  to  the  Tormes,  being  joined  on  the  3rd 
of  November  by  General  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  On  the  8Ui  of 
November  the  Allies  took  up  their  old  position  on  the  heights 
of  San  Cristoval,  in  front  of  Salamanca.  On  tlie  10th  Suiiham 
and  Soult  joined  tlieir  forces,  which  amounted  to  7o,0t)0  in- 
fantry and  12,000  cavalry,  whilst  Lord  Wellington  s army  did 
not  exceed  48,000  infantry  and  .'>000  cavalry.  On  the  11th 
llie  French  crossed  the  Tonnes  in  force  near  Liicinas.  Lord 
Wellington  took  position  at  the  Arapiles,  being  the  groum  o 
his  former  victory  ; but  ns  the  enemy,  through  ins  superiority 
of  numbers,  and  especially  of  cavalry,  was  in  motion  to  in- 


tercept his  communications  witli  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  ho  withdrew 
to  the  Agueda,  and  on  the  18th  his  head-quarters  were  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Soult  did  not  follow  him  close ; in  fact, 
the  , French  made  no  serious  movement  beyond  the  'Formes, 
and'soon  after  they  even  withdrew  a great  part  of  their  army 
from  the  banks  of  tliat  river,  to  place  them  in  better  canton- 
ments in  Castile.  The  main  army  of  the  British  and  Por- 
tuguese were  distributed  in  their  old  quarters  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal,  their  left  resting  at  Lamego  on  the  Douro, 
whilst  General  Hill’s  corps  moved  into  Spanish  Estremadura, 
into  cantonments,  near  Coria,  and  towards  the  Tagus,  placing 
strong  posts  at  the  passes  of  BaSos  and  Bejar.  The  campaign 
of  1812  was  now  terminated. 

During  the  retreat  from  Burgos  the  Allied  troops  suffered 
much  fatigue  and  privation  ; the  weather  was  very  inclement, 
the  roads  were  deep  and  miry,  and  the  rivers  were  greatly 
swelled,  and  some  of  them  were  breast  high  at  the  fords. 
Owing  to  the  irremediable  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  in 
Spain,  a great  part  of  the  army  had  neither  bread  nor  biscuit, 
and  the  men  had  only  a ration  of  lean  tough  beef,  which  they 
could  not  cook,  but  heated  upon  such  smoky  fires  as  they  could 
make,  and  so  ate  it  half  raw.  Many  irregularities  were  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers,  which  Lord  Wellington  severely  repro- 
bated in  a circular  letter  which  he  addressed  to  all  command- 
ing officers  of  divisions  and  brigades,  dated  Frenada,  28th  of 
November,  1812.— Dispatches,’  ix.  p.  582.) 

On  the  other  side,  many  people  in  England,  and  especially 
the  opposition  party,  were  loud  in  their  censures  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington’s operations.  “ From  what  I see  in  the  newspapers, 
he  thus  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  tlie 
23rd  of  October,  “ 1 am  much  afraid  that  the  public  will  he 
much  disappointed  at  the  result  of  tlie  last  campaign,  notwilh- 
standiiig  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  successful  campaign  in 
all  its  circumstances,  and  lias  produced  for  the  common  cause 
more  important  results,  than  any  campaign  in  which  a British 
army  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  century.  We  have  taken 
by  siege  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  Salamanca,  and  the 
Retiro  surrendered.  In  the  mean  time  the  Allies  have  taken 
Astorga,  Consuegra,  and  Guadalaxara,  besides  other  places. 
In  the  months  elapsed  since  January  that  army  has  sent  to 
England  little  short  of  20,000  prisoners,  and  they  have  taken 
and  destroyed  or  have  themselves  the  use  of  the  eneniy  s 
arsenals  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Salamanca,  \alladolid, 
Madrid,  Astorga,  Seville,  the  lines  before  Cadiz,  &c. ; and, 
upon  the  whole,  we  have  taken  and  destroyed,  or  we  now 
pLess.  little  short  of  3000  pieces  of  cannon.  7he  siege  of 
Cadiz  has  been  raised,  and  all  the  countries  south  of  the  Tagus 
have  been  cleared  of  the  enemy.  We  should  have  retained 
still  greater  advantages,  I think,  and  should  have  remained  in 
possession  of  Castile  and  Madrid  during  the  winter,  |f  I ““W 
have  taken  Burgos,  as  I ought,  early  in  October,  or  if  Ballas- 
teros had  moved  upon  Alcaraz  as  he  was  ordered,  instead  of 

intriguing  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  . I see 

that  a disposition  already  exists  to  blame  the  government  for 
the  failure  of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  Tlie  government  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  siege.  It  was  entirely  my  own  act  In 
regard  to  means,  there  were  ample  means  both  at  Madrid  and 
Santander  for  the  siege  of  the  strongest  fortress.  That  which 
was  wanting  at  both  places  was  means  of  transporting  ordnance 
and  artillery  stores  to  the  place  where  it  was  desirable  to  use 
them  The  people  of  England,  so  happy  us  they  are  in  every 
respect,  so  rich  in  resources  of  every  description,  having  the 
use  of  such  excellent  roads,  &c„  will  not  readily  believe  that 
important  results  here  frequently  depend  upon  fifty  or  sixty 
mules  more  or  less,  or  a few  bundles  of  straw  to  feed  them  ; but 
the  fact  is  so,  notwithstanding  their  incredulity.  ^ I could  not 

find  means  of  moving  even  one  gun  from  Madrid.  • • • • • 

As  for  the  two  guns  which  endeavoured  to  send,  I 


As  lor  uie  two  guns  wuivu  „ r u 

was  obliged  to  send  our  own  cattle  to  draw  them,  and  we  fe  t 
great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  those  cat  o in  le  sii  i- 

seqiient  movements  of  the  army.”  , , , , . , „e 

^Campuiijn  „f  1813.-Napoleon,  having  lost  the  best  pait  of 
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his  army  ill  ilia  Itiiiismii  i'iL|icililioii  ol'  1812,  not  only  couhl 
not  reinl'orco  his  amrslmls  in  Spain,  but  thought  it  advisable  to 
recall  one  of  ttivm.  Marshal  Soult,  at  the  beginning  of  1813, 
to  intrust  him  with  a command  in  the  approaching  campaign 
against  the  llussians  and  Prussians  in  Germany.  Soult,  how- 
ever, only  took  about  20,01)0  men  with  him  from  the  Penin- 
sula. The  French  had  still  about  70,000  to  oppose  to  laird 
Wellington,  independent  of  the  force  under  Suchet  iti  eastern 
Spain.  The  army,  still  called  “ the  Army  of  Portugal,’’  under 
General  Reille,  had  its  head-quarters  at  Valladolid;  that  of 
the  Centre,  under  Drouet, was  distributed  round  Madrid;  atid 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Soutli,  formerly  Souk’s, 
were  at  Toledo.  All  these  forces  )vcre  under  King  Joseph, 
assisted  by  Marshal  Jourdan.  Clausel  and  Foy  commanded 
separate  divisions  in  Aragon  .and  Biscay.  Andalusia  and 
Estremadura  were  free  from  the  French,  as  well  as  Galicia  and 
Asturias  in  the  north. 

Lord  Wellington  had  been  at  last  appointed  by  the  regency 
of  Spain,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Cortes,  to  the  rank  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  measures  were 
tnken  to  render  the  Spauisli  troops  more  effective  than  they  had 
hitherto  been.  But  the  army  upon  which  he  could  imme- 
diately rely  for  field  operations  consisted  of  about  65,000  in- 
fantry, British  and  Portuguese,  and  about  6000  cavalry.  With 
this  force  he  opened  the  campaign  of  1813.  About  the  middle 
of  May  he  broke  up  from  his  Portuguese  cantonments,  and 
put  his  army  in  motion  for  Spain  in  three  bodies,  the  left 
under  Sir  Thomas  Grahanp,  the  right  under  General  Hill,  and 
the  centre  under  his  oiyn  immediate  command.  He  directed 
General  Graham  to  pass  to  the  nortii  of  the  Douro  at  loimego, 
and  march  through  Tras-os-Motites  to  Braganza  and  Zamora’ 
and  thence  tp  \ alladolid,  thus  securing  the  position  whicii  the 
1' rench  had  taken  and  had  been  at  great  pains  to  strengthen, 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Douro.  The  French  were  taken 
by  surprise,  not  e.xpecting  this  movement  through  Tras-os- 
Mpiites.  Graliam  reached  the  Esla,  an  aflluent  of  the  Dopru 
from  the  north,  without  uieefing  an  enemy.  On  the  1st  ol 
June,  Graham,  having  crossed  the  Esla,  encamped  near 
Zamora,  the  French  retreating  before  him,  and,  being  joined 
by  Lord  Wellington  from  Salamanca,  they  moved  on  towards 
\ alladolid.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  General  Hill,  having  crossed 
the  Douro  at  Toro,  joined  the  rest  of  the  Allied  Army,  which 
was  likewise  joined  by  the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia,  and  after- 
wards by  another  Spanish  corps  from  the  soutli  under  O’Don- 
nell. The  French  at  Madrid  and  Toledo,  disconcerted  by  this 
rapid  march  of  the  Allies,  gud  fearing  to  be  cut  oft’  from  their 
pouiitrymeii  in  the  nortlp  hastily  quitted  the  capital  with 
King  Joseph,  his  coqrt,  and  retainers,  and  crossed  the  Douro 
■at  Puente,  when  the  united  French  army  retired  to  Burgos. 
On  the  12tli,  the  Allies  continuing  their  advance,  the  French 
abandoned  Burgos,  destroying  the  defences  of  the  castle  and 
relreateil  by  Briviesca  to  the  Ebro,  which  was  the  line  they 
nitended  to  defend.  Tliey  threw  a garrison  into  the  fortress  of 
Pancorvo  m advance  of  the  river.  Lord  Wellington,  to  avoid 
a pscless  sacrifice  of  men  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Ebro  in 
tent  Ot  the  enemy,  moved  bis  left  by  the  road  to  Santander, 
tlirougli  a rugged  country,  and  directed  it  to  jiass  the  Ebro 
near  its  source  by  llocamnnde  and  Sail  Martino,  and  then  to 
(o  low  the  let t or  iiorthern  bank  of  Ibe  river  towards  Osina. 

1 he  Irene  .position  on  the  Ebro  was  tl.iis  turned,  and  the 
trench  fell  back  upon  \’ittoria,  after  an  engagement  at  Osma, 

...  which  lliey  were  worsterl.  The  whole  Allied  Army,  l.aving 
passed  m Ebro  on  the  15th  of  June,  followed  the  enemy,  ...M 
on  'I'e^Oth  was  concentrated  near  Villoria,  where  the  French 
had  taken  “ position  in  front  of  the  low..,  covering  the 

three  roads  fro...  Madrid  Bilbao,  and  Logrono,  wl.icb  unkedat 

illoria.  riie  two  Inwlile  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber, amounlmg  to  from  ,0,000  to  75,000  men  each.  On  the 
morning  o the  21st  Urd  Wellington  moved  his  army  for  the 
atback  ...  tliree  great  . .vision,.  The  left,  under  General  Gra- 
ham, was  ilirected  by  a circuitous  movement  to  turn  the 
enemy  s right  across  the  Bilbao  road,  and  cut  off  his  retreat  to 


trance  by  the  Bayonne  road;  the  right,  under  General  Hill, 
was  to  commence  tlie  action  by  crossing  the  river  Zadorra 
where  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Vittoria  intersect,  the  river, 
and  to  attack  the  enemy’s  left  on  the  high  ridge  behind  the 
village  of  .Siibijana  de  Alava  ; and  the  centre,  consisting  of  the 
3rd,  1th,  7th,  and  light  divisions,  in  two  columns,  was  to 
attack  the  French  centre.  General  Hill  succeeded,  after  a 
severe  cotitest,  in  carrying  the  heights  of  Subijana  d’e  Alava, 
when  King  Joseph  ordered  his  left  to  fall  liack  for  the  defence  of 
I’ittoria.  In  the  mean  time  General  Cole,  with  the  1th  aud  li-ht 
divisions,  crossed  the  Ebro  by  the  bridges  of  Nanclarasaud  I’las 
Puentes,  and  soon  after  the  .3rd  and  7th  divisions  crossed  tl.e  river 
higher  up  and  marched  against  the  centre  of  the  French,  w ho  re- 
ceived the  advancing  columns  with  a destructive  tire.  General 
Picton’s  division,  tlie  3rd,  coming  in  contact  with  a strong 
body  of  the  enemy,  drove  it  back,  and  took  its  guns.  T.ie 
other  divisions  coming  up,  the  French  abandoned  their  posi- 
tion, and  began  their  retreat  in  good  order  tow  ard,  3’ittoria. 
But  while  this  was  passing  in  front.  General  Graliam,  moving 
along  the  road  from  Bilbao,  had  attacked  the  French  right, 
which  was  posted  oti  the  heights  beyond  the  Zadorra,  above 
the  village  of  Abechuco,  and  had  dislodged  it  from  thence, 
and  then,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  Zadorra  towards  tl.e 
road  to  Bayonne,  he  carried  the  village  of  Gamarra  Mavor:  at 
the  same  time  the  Spanish  division  of  Longa  cairied  the  village 
of  Gamarra  Jletior,  which  is  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  rivir 
opposite  the  road  to  Bayonne,  which  runs  along  the  left  bank, 
the  heights  of  which  were  occupied  by  two  divisions  of  French 
infantry  in  reserve.  Towards  the  eve.ii.ig,  however,  the  main 
body  ol  the  Fre.ich  army  havi.ig  bee.i  driven  through  the  town 
of  Vifforia,  the  divisio.is  on  their  right  withdrew  hastily  from 
tlieir  position  ; a.id  t’nou  General  Graliam,  crossing  the  Zadorra, 
took  possession  of  the  Bayonne  road,  by  which  the  French 
weie  retreating,  and  this  movement  threw  tbeir  army  into  irre- 
trievable conlusion.  Their  columns  were  obliged  to  alter  their 
line  of  retreat,  and  take  tlie  road  to  Pamplona,  abandoning  all 
their  bagpge,  artillery,  ammunition,  military  chests,  and 
court  equipage  of  King  .Joseph,  and  being  followed  after  dark 
by  the  Allies.  It  was  a complete  defeat,  tl.e  most  complete 
that  the  French  ever  experienced  in  Spain.  On  tkis  occasion 
the  Spanish  division?  under  Generals  Jlorillo  and  Unga,  who 
were  in  Ihp  field  with  the  British  and  Portuguese  army,  be- 
hayed  remarkably  well,  and  were  honourably  mentioned  in 
Lord  Wellington’s  dispatch  after  the  battle.  The  total  loss  of 
tlie  Allies  was  740  killed  and  4171  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
Ffencliwas  stated  by  themselves  at  6000.  Alxiut  1000  pri- 
soners fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  But  the  French  lost 
151  ginis,  415  caissons,  more  than  100  waggons,  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition,  all  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and  the 
baton  of  Jlarslial  Joutdati.  They  carried  away  only  one  gun 
to  Pamplotia.  King  .Iosc)ih's  carriage  was  seized,  and  he  had 
hardly  time  to  escape  on  horseback.  JIany  cairiagcs  lielung- 
ing  to  his  court,  with  ladies,  were  also  taken. 

The  French,  leaving  a strong  garrison  at  Pamplona,  con- 
tinued their  retreat  to  France.  General  Foy,  who  was  not 
present  at  the  battle,  being  near  Bilbao,  likewise  fell  back 
upon  Bayonne,  being  ]nirsiicrl  by  Getieral  Graliam.  French 
garrison  remained  at  S.aii  Sebastian.  General  Clausel.  who 
was  coming  up  from  UigroiJo  with  ab.iul  15.000  men.  hear- 
ing of  the  result  of  the  Iwttle,  turned  hastily  Kick  to  Zara- 
goza, and  thetice,  hy  .laca  and  the  central  Pyrenees,  into 
Iriince,  having  lost  his  artillery.  .Suchet  alone  remained  witii 
his  army  in  Catalonia  ami  J alencia,  having  his  hands  fiillv 
employed  in  that  quaiter. 

I/tird  \\  cllingtoii,  having  established  the  blockade  of  Pam- 
plona, and  directed  General  Graham  to  invest  St.  Sebastian, 
advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  the  Pyrenees,  to 
occupy  the  posses  from  Uonccsvalles  to  Iriiii,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  liidossoa.  When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Villoria  reaelied 
Engliuid,  Ihere  were  greal  public  rejoicings;  and  loird  Wel- 
llnglon,  who  had  lieeii  created  a marquis  after  the  bailie  of 
Salamanca,  in  the  preceding  year,  was  appointed  Field  Alar- 
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shal  of  Eiiglaml.  “ You  have  sent  me,”  thus  wrote  to  him 
the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  in  a most  flattering  letter, 

” among  the  trophies  of  your  unrivalled  fame,  the  statY  of  a 
French  Marshal,  and  I send  you  in  return  that  of  England." 

The  Spanish  Cortes,  hy  a decree,  created  him  Duke  of  Vitto- 
ria,  and  granted  him  in  perpetuity  the  estate  of  Soto  de  Roma, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

When  Napoleon,  in  his  c-imp  in  Saxony,  heard  of  the  dis- 
aster of  Yittoria,  he  was  sorely  vexed,  and  he  immediately 
sent  IMarshal  Soult  to  the  Army  of  Spain,  with  the  rank  of 
” Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.”  Soult  arrived  on  the  Spanish 
frontier  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  set  about  restoring  order  and 
contidence  in  his  army,  which  consisted  of  nine  divisions  of 
infantry,  nearly  80,000  men,  and  three  divisions  of  cavalry. 

He  told  them,  in  a proclamation,  dated  July,  that  the  disasters 
of  the  preceding  campaign  were  owing  to  pusillanimous  coun- 
cils and  unskilful  dispositions  of  their  late  commanders.  “ Let 
us  not,  how'ever,”  added  he,  defraud  the  enemy  of  the  praise 
which  is  due  to  him.  The  dispositions  and  arrangements  of 
their  general  have  been  prompt,  skilful,  and  consecutive,  and 
the  valour  and  steadiness  of  his  troops  have  been  praiseworthy.” 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  his  instructions  from  the  Empe- 
ror were  “ to  drive  the  enemy  from  those  lofty  heights  which 
enable  him  proudly  to  survey  our  fertile  valleys,  aiul  drive 
them  across  the  Ebro.  It  is  on  the  Spanish  soil  tliat  your 

tents  must  next  be  pitched,  and  your  resources  drawn 

Let  the  account  of  our  success  be  dated  from  ^ ittoria,  and 
the  birth  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  he  celebrated  in  that  city. 

Marshal  Soult's  first  object  was  to  relieve  Pamplona.  W ith 
this  view  he  collected  the  main  body  of  his  army  at  St.  Jeaii 
Pied  de  Port,  and  op  tbe  25th  of  July  attacked,  with  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,000  men,  the  British  right  at  Ronces-' 
valles.  General  Cole  moved  to  the  support  of  that  post,  but 
the  French  having  turned  the  British  position.  General  Cole 
considered  it  necessary  to  withdraw  in  the  night,  and  march 
to  Zubiri.  In  the  mean  time  two  French  divisions  attacked 
General  Hill’s  position  in  the  Puerto  de  Maya,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Baztan.  At  first  they  gained  ground,  but  were 
again  ilriven  back,  when  the  retvpgfinl®  movement  ot  General 
Cole,  on  his  right,  induced  General  Hill  to  withdraw  likewise 
to  Irurita.  Lord  Wellington,  who  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Lesaca,  on  the  left  of  the  army,  heard  of  these  movements  late 
in  the  night,  and  concentrated  his  army  to  the  right. 

•J7th  the  French  made  a partial  attack  on  the  4th  division, 
near  Sorauren,  but  were  repulsed.  On  the  28th  Soult  di- 
rected a graiid  attack,  first  on  the  left,  by  the  vaUey  of  the 
Lanz,  and  then  on  the  centre  of  the  British  positioii.  The  1th 
division.  General  Coles,  sustained  nearly  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  attack,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet.  In  one 
instance  the  French  succeeded  in  overpowering  a Portuguese 
battalion  on  the  right  of  General  Ross's  brigade,  at  the  ohai)el 
of  Sorauren,  which  obliged  General  Ross  to  withdraw,  and 
the  enemy  established  himself  for  a moment  on  the  line  ot  the 
.Allies,  but  laird  Wellington  directed  the  27lh  and  18th  regi- 
ments to  charge,  and  the  French  were  driven  down  the  hill 
with  great  loss.  Soon  after  the  fighting  ceased.  On  the  29th 
Ixith  armies  remained  inactive.  Soult  changed  his  plan,  and 
on  the  30th  endeavoured  to  turn  the  British  left  by  an  attack 
on  General  Hill.  He  collected  a large  body  on  his  right  for 
this  purpose,  and,  by  manoeuvring  on  the  left  flank  ol  Hill’s 
corps,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  height  which  he  oc- 
cupied behind  Lizasso  to  another  range  about  a mile  in  the 
rear  where,  however.  General  Hill  maintained  himself  against 
every  effort  that  was  made  to  dislodge  him.  At  the  same 
time  Lord  M’ellingtoii  attacked  the  French  corps  iii  his  front, 
in  a strong  position,  betweeti  the  valley  of  the  Unz  that  of 
Arga,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st 
the  Ftencb  were  in  full  retreat  into  France,  by  the  various  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  followed  by  the  Allies,  who  took  many  prison- 
ers and  much  baggage.  These  various  combats  arc  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  “ Battles  of  the  Pyrenees.”  On  the  1st  of 
August  Lord  W cllingtoii  resumed  possession  ol  the  jiasses  in  the 
inuunlains. 


During  the  month  of  August  General  Graham  was  pressing 
the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian.  On  the  31st,  a breach  being  made, 
the  assault  was  made,  and  the  town  was  carried,  but  with  great 
loss.  The  French  garrison  retired  to  the  castle.  Many  ex- 
cesses were  committed  hy  the  British  and  Portuguese  soldiers 
after  they  had  entered  the  town  i most  of  the  houses  were 
plundered,  and  it  was  not  until  the  2nd  ot  September  that 
order  was  restored  by  severe  measures.  But  as  this  calami- 
tous atl'air  was  made  the  ground  ot  accusation  against  the 
British  oflicers  and  army  in  general,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Lord  Wellington’s  indignant  reply  to  those  charges,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  British  minister  in  Spain.  Some 
Spanish  party  papers  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  town  was 
set  on  lire  on  purpose  by  the  British,  and  this  insinuation  has 
been  repeated  by  Llorente,  in  his  ‘ JHmoircs  de  la  Rfevolu- 
tion  d'Espagne,’  and  by  others.  “ Everything  was  done,” 
says  Lord  Wellington,  “ that  was  in  my  power  to  suggest  to 
save  the  town.  Several  persons  urged  me,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  to  allow  it  to  be  bombarded,  as  the  most  certain 
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mode  of  forcing  the  enemy  to  give  it  up.  This  I jiositively 
would  iipt  allow,  for  the  same  reasons  as  I did  not  allow 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  or  Badajoz  to  be  bombarded Nei- 

ther is  it  true  that  the  town  was  set  on  fire  hy  the  English  and 
Portuguese  troops.  'To  set  fire  to  the  town  was  part  of  the 
enemy’s  defence.  It  was  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy  on  the  22nd 
of  July,  before  the  final  attempt  was  made  to  take  it  hy  storm ; 
and  it  is  a fact  that  tl|e  fire  was  sg  violent  on  the  24th  of  July, 
that  the  storpi,  which  wgs  to  have  taken  place  on  thqt  day, 
was  necessarily  deferred  till  the  25th,  and,  as  it  is  well  known, 
failed.  I lyas  at  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  on  the  30th  of  A\i- 
giist,  and  I aver  that  the  town  was  then  on  fire.  It  must  have 
beeti  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  as  I repeat  that  our  batteries, 
by  positive  order,  threw  no  shells  into  the  town;  and  1 saw 
the  town  on  fire  on  the  31st  of  August,  before  the  storm  took 
place.  It  is  well  known  that  the  enemy  had  prepared  for  a 
serious  resistance,  not  only  on  the  ramparts,  but  in  the  streets 
of  the  town ; that  traverses  were  established  in  the  streets, 
formed  of  combuslihles,  with  the  intention  of  setting  fire  to 
and  exploding  them  during  the  contest  with  the  assailants.  It 
is  equally  known  that  there  was  a most  severe  contest  in  the 
streets  of  the  town  between  the  assailants  and  the  garrison; 
that  many  of  these  traverses  were  exploded,  by  which  many 
lives  on  both  sides  were  lost;  and  it  is  a fact  that  these  explo- 
sions set  fire  to  many  of  the  houses Everything  was 

done  that  could  be  done  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  our  own 
soldiers.  In  regqrd  to  the  plunder  of  the  town  by  the  sol- 
diers, I am  the  last  man  who  will  deny  it,  because  I know  that 
it  is  true.  It  is  one  of  the  evil  consequences  attending  the 
necessity  of  storming  a town,  which  every  otlicer  laments,  qot 
only  on  account  of  the  evil  thereby  inflicted  on  tlie  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants,  but  on  account  of  the  injury  it  does  to  disci- 
pline. Notwithstanding  that  I am  convinced  tliat  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  a town  in  sucb  a situation  from  being  plun- 
dered, 1 can  prove  that,  upon  this  occasion,  particular  pains 

were  taken  to  prevent  it 11  it  had  not  been  for  the  file, 

which  certainly  augmented  the  confusion,  and  atYorded  greater 
facilities  for  irregularity,  and  if  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  particularly  ot 
the  principal  officers  who  stormed  the  breach,  had  not  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  in  tlie  ser- 
vice of  Spain,  to  the  number  of  170  out  of  about  250, 1 believe 
Ibat  the  plunder  would  have  been,  in  great  measure,  though 
not  entirely,  prevented.” — (*  Dispatches,’  xi.  pp.  172-4.) 

The  castle  of  St.  Sebastian  capitulated  after  a few  days. 
The  siege  and  capture  of  the  jilace  cost  the  Allies  nearly  4000 
men,  killed  and  wounded.  Three  British  general  officers  were 
wounded,  and  Sir  Richard  Fletcher,  the  commanding  officer 

of  engineers,  was  killed. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  the  day  of  the  storm,  Soult  made 
an  efl'ort  to  relieve  the  place.  Three  divisions  of  Spaniards, 
under  General  Freyre,  occupied  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Bidassoa, 
supported  on  the  right  and  left  by  English  and  Portuguese 
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brigades.  A strong  Frcncli  force  forded  tlie  Didossoa,  and 
made  a desperate  attack  on  tlie  Spaniards  posted  on  tlie  beigtits 
of  St.  JIarcial.  Tlie  Spaniards  bravely  stood  the  attack, 
charged  llie  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  them  down 
the  lieight  into  the  river.  A second  attack  was  made  and 
repelled  in  the  same  manner.  Lord  Wellington,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  was  highly  pleascrl,  and  said  in  his  dis- 
jiatch  that  “ the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops  was  equal  to 
that  of  any  troops  he  had  ever  seen  engaged.” 

In  the  mouth  of  October  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  left 
across  the  Bidasoa  upon  French  ground,  and  took  possession 
of  the  hills  called  La  Rhune.  The  French  made  only  a slight 
resistance,  as  their  commander,  Marsh.al  Soult,  had  already 
fixed  upon  the  line  of  the  river  Nivelle  in  his  rear  for  a posi- 
tion. On  the  31st  of  October  the  French  garrison  of  Pam- 
plona, 4000  strong,  having  lust  all  hopes  of  relief,  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war.  Early  in  November  Lord  Wellington  made 
his  preparations  to  march  his  whole  army  into  France,  where 
they  would  find  good  cantonments  for  the  winter.  Before, 
however,  taking  this  serious  step  he  issued  an  order  of  the  day 
to  all  his  troops  of  the  various  nations  that  composed  his  army, 
in  which  he  told  “ the  officers  and  soldiers  to  remember  that 
their  nations  were  at  war  with  France  solely  because  the  ruler 
of  the  French  nation  would  not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace,  and 
wanted  to  force  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke;  and  not  to  forget 
at  the  same  time  that  the  worst  of  the  evils  sufiered  by  the 
enemy  in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  his  soldiers  and  their 
cruclties^towards  the  unfortunate  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  To  avenge  this  conduct  on  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants of  France  would  be  unmanly  and  unworthy  of  the  Allied 
nations.”  But  Lord  Wellington  was  not  satisfied  with  mere 
proclamations  and  general  orders ; he  enforced  them  strictly  ; 
and  whenever  he  found  any  part  of  his  troops  attempting  to 
plunder,  he  not  only  punished  by  military  law  those  who  were 
caught  in  the  fact,  but  he  placed  the  whole  regiment  or  brigade 
under  arms  to  prevent  further  offence.  His  greatest  trouble 
was  with  the  Spanish  troops,  which  being  badly  supplied  with 
provisions  by  their  own  government,  half  starved,  and  without 
shoes  or  money,  and  having  moreover  the  fresh  recollection  of 
the  treatment  which  their  countrymen  in  Spain  had  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  French,  could  only  be  restrained  by  the 
strongest  measures  from  retaliatmg  upon  the  French  peasants. 
Lord  Wellington’s  letters  to  the  Spanish  Generals  Morillq, 
Wimpffen,  and  Freyre  are  evidence  of  his  earnestness  and  de- 
termination not  to  allow  any  irregularity  of  the  sort.  “ Where 
I command,”  he  says  to  Freyre,  “ I declare  that  no  one  shall 
be  allowed  to  plunder.  If  plunder  must  be  had,  then  another 
must  have  tlie  command.  You  have  large  armies  in  Spain, 
and  if  it  is  wished  to  plunder  the  French  peasantry  you  may 
enter  France,  but  tlien  the  Spanish  government  must  remove 

me  from  the  command  of  their  armies It  is  a 

matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether  I command  a large  or  a 
small  army,  but,  whether  large  or  small,'  the  army  must  obey 
me,  and  above  all  must  not  plunder^ — (‘  Dispatches,’  xi.  395.) 
— At  last  he  took  the  measure  of  moving  back  most  of  the 
Spanish  troops  within  the  Spanish  frontiers. 

On  the  lOtli  of  November  the  Allied  army  left  their  cold 
and  cheerless  position  in  the  highlands  of  tlie  l\vrenees,  and 
ilescended  into  the  valleys  on  the  Frencli  side.  Soult  had  a 
strong  position  on  the  Nivelle  from  .St.  .lean  de  Luz  to  Ainhoe, 
about  12  miles  in  length.  General  Hill,  with  xhe  British 
right,  advanced  from  the  valley  of  Baztan,  and,  attacking 
the  F rench  on  the  lieights  of  Ainhoe,  clrovc  them  towards 
Combo  on  the  Nivc,  while  the  centre  of  the  Allies,  consisting 
of  English  and  Spanish  troops  under  JIarshal  Beresford  and 
General  Alien,  carried  the  works  behinil  .Sarre,  and  drove  the 
French  beyond  the  Nivelle,  which  the  Allies  crosserl  at  St. 
P6,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  French  hastily 
aliandoned  their  ground  and  works  on  the  left  of  the  Nivelle, 
and  in  the  night  withdrew  to  their  entrenched  camp  in  front  of 
Bayonne.  Lord  Wellington’s  head-quarters  were  established 


at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Nivelle.  The 
Allies  went  into  cantonments  lietween  the  sea  and  the  rivr-r 
Nive,  where  their  extreme  liglit  rested  on  Cambo.  The  enemy 
guardetl  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive  from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jean 
I ied  de  Port.  I.s)rd  \\  ellington,  being  straitened  for  room 
and  supplies  for  his  large  army,  determiiwd  to  cross  the  .Nive 
and  occupy  the  country  between  tliat  and  the  Adour.  On  the 
9lh  of  December  General  Hill  forded  the  Nive  above  Cambo, 
while  the  sixth  division  crossed  at  Ustaritz,  and  the  French 
were  dislodged  from  their  position  at  A'ille  Frauque.  In  the 
night  all  their  posts  were  withdrawn  to  Bayonne,  and  on  the 
lOlh  the  British  right  rested  on  the  Adour.  On  that  day 
.Soult,  resuming  the  offensive,  issued  out  of  Bayonne,  and  at- 
tacked the  British  left  under  Sir  John  Hojie,  which  covered  .SL 
Jean  de  Jmz,  where  the  Allies  had  considerable  depoU  of 
stores.  The  French  came  on  with  great  spirit  and  twice 
succeeded  in  driving  in  tlie  fifth  division  of  the  Allies,  and 
twice  were  repulsed  again,  the  first  time  by  the  9tb  British  and 
a Portuguese  battalion,  and  the  second  time  by  the  brigade  of 
Guards : at  last  night  put  an  end  to  tlie  fight  Next  morning, 
11th  December,  Soult,  having  withdrawn  in  the  night  most  of 
his  force  from  the  position  in  front  of  tlie  British  left,  prejiared 
to  attack  the  light  division  with  overwhelming  numbers. 
General  Hope,  suspecting  this,  bad  moved  part  of  his  troops  to 
their  right  to  support  the  light  division.  This  occasioned 
another  change  in  Soult's  movements,  who  again  directed 
several  columns  against  the  left  at  Barouilles.  The  troops 
were  occupied  in  receiving  their  rations,  and  their  fatigue 
parties  were  engaged  in  cutting  wood,  when  shouts  were  heard 
from  tlie  fiont  of  eu  avant,”  answered  by  a correspond- 
ing cry  of  “ to  arms  ’"  among  the  British.  The  French  columns 
were  close  at  hand,  and  the  Allies  had  barely  time  to  ran  to 
their  arms,  when  they  withstood  the  attack,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day  both  armies  remained  in  their  respective  positions. 
Marshal  Soult  now  giving  up  any  further  attempt  on  the  left 
of  the  Allies,  and  imagining  that  his  repeated  .'attacks  on  that 
side  must  have  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  weaken  his  riglit, 
changed  his  plan,  and  during  the  night  of  the  12th  moved  with 
his  main  force  to  his  left  to  attack  the  British  right.  Lord 
Wellington,  however,  had  foreseen  this,  and  had  given  orders 
to  the  fourth  and  sixtli  divisions  to  support  the  right,  and  the 
third  division  was  held  in  readiness  for  the  same  object 
General  Hill  had  under  his  Immediate  command  above  13,000 
men,  and  his  position  extended  across  from  die  Adour  beyond 
Vieux  Monguerre  to  Ville  Franque  and  the  Nive.  Soult  di- 
rected from  Bayonne  on  the  13th  a force  of  30,000  men  against 
his  position.  His  columns  of  the  centre  gained  some  ground, 
but  were  fiercely  repulsed.  .4n  attack  on  Hill’s  right  was 
likewise  successful  at  first,  but  was  ultimately  defeated.  Soult 
at  last  drew  back  his  troops  towards  his  entrenched  camp  near 
Bayonne.  General  Hill  had  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  without  any  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the  divisions 
which  Lord  Wellington  had  moved  towards  him.  Lord 
Wellington,  well  pleased  at  Uiis,  told  him — <•  Hill,  the  day 
is  all  your  own.** 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  few  remaining 
days  of  the  year  1813.  Both  armies  remained  in  winter 
quarters. 

Campaign  of  ISll. — Tlie  mighty  contest  which  had  bccji 
carrieil  on  for  ten  years  between  France  and  the  rt^t  of  Kuropc 
Wiis  drawing  fast  to  n close.  The  battle  of  Ijcipzig  (October, 
1813)  had  given  (he  death-blow  to  the  ambition  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  lost  another  fine  army  which  he  had  got  together  with 
great  pains  after  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campiiign  of  the 
previous  year.  The  scanty  remains  of  his  host  were  driven  out 
of  Germany  across  the  Rhine  ; that  river  which,  according  to 
his  early  dcclamtions,  constituted  the  natural  frontier  of  France 
but  which  he  had  not  had  selficommand  enough  to  i-e.sjiecl. 
He  was  now  left  to  his  own  resources,  or  rather  (o  those  of  France. 
Lord  Wellington  had  lung  foretold  that,  when  that  should 
come  to  be  tlie  caso,  the  feelings  of  the  French  population 
would  turn  against  him.  Napoleon  had  hitherto  sujqKirted 
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liis  enormous  armies  cliielly  at  the  expense  of  foreign  slates. 

“ War  must  be  with  him  a financial  resource,”  ttius  wrote 
Lord  Wellington  in  January,  1812,  to  Baron  Constant,  an 
officer  of  distinction  attached  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  “ and 
this  appears  to  me  the  greatest  misfortune  which  the  Frencli 
revolution  has  entailed  upon  the  present  generation.  I have 
great  hopes,  however,  that  this  resource  is  beginning  to  fail, 
and  I think  there  are  symptoms  of  a sense  in  France  either  that 
war  is  not  so  productive  as  it  was,  or  that  nations  who  have 
still  something  to  lose  may  resist  as  those  of  the  Peninsula  have, 
in  which  case  the  expense  of  collecting  this  resource  becomes 
larger  than  its  produce.”— (‘  Dispatches,’  viii.  p.  581  and 
following.) 

On  his  return  to  Paris  in  November,  1813,  Napoleon  decreed 
by  a senatus  consultura  a new  levy  of  300.000  conscripts. 

This  was  not  a pacific  prelude.  In  December  he  ordered  the 
assembling  of  180,000  national  guards  to  garrison  the  towns 
and  fortresses.  He  talked,  however,  of  peace,  but  be  wanted 
Antwerp,  Ostend,  Belgium,  Savoy,  &c.;  he  hesitated,  he  lost 
time  in  agreeing  to  the  preliminary  basis  of  a treaty  such  m 
was  oflered  to  him  by  the  Allied  powers  at  Chatillon  ; “f 
his  own  envoy  there  without  instructions  or  powers  ; he  wished, 
in  short,  to  try  once  move  the  chances  of  war.  On  the  25th  of 
January,  1814,  he  left  Paris  for  Chalons  to  attack  the  Prussians 

and  Russians.  . , • .i. 

Lord  Wellington  now  made  his  preparations  to  drive  the 
armv  of  Soult  from  the  country  on  the  left  of  the  Adour. 
About  the  middle  of  February,  by  a succession  of  movements 
and  iiartial  engagemenU,  be  drove  the  French  first  across  the 
Bidasoa,  and  afterwards  across  the  Gave  d’Oluroii,  an  affiuent 
of  the  Adour.  On  the  27th  of  February  he  met  Soulfs  aimy 
concentrated  at  Orthez  on  the  Gave  de  Pau,  attacked  and  beat 
it  and  pursued  it  to  the  Adour,  the  French  retiring  to  the  eas^ 
ward  towards  Audi.  On  the  1st  of  March  Lord  Wellington  s 
head-quarters  were  at  St.  Sever,  north  of  the  Adour.  'Die  loss 
of  the  Allies  at  the  battle  of  Orthez  was  277  killed,  and  about 
2000  wounded  or  missing.  The  loss  of  the  French  army  was 
considerable  during  the  buttle,  and  still  more  during  the  re- 
treat, owing  to  desertion  having  spread  to  a great  extent,  es- 
pecially among  the  conscripts,  who  threw  away  their  arms  in 
vast  numbers.  The  battle  of  Orthez  had  important  results. 
The  garrison  of  Bayonne  was  now  left  to  its  fate,  and  the  road 
to  Bordeaux  lay  open  to  the  Allies.  Lord  Wellington  gave 
orders  to  General  Hope  for  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  and  detached 
Marshal  Beresford  with  two  divisions  to  occupy  Bordeaux. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Allies  at  the  latter  city,  the  mayor  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  of  their  own  accord,  proclaimed 
Louis  XVIII.  This  movement  is  partly  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  Bordeaux,  as  a great  commercial  town,  had 
suffered  most  severely  under  Bonaparte  s continental  system, 
which  annihilated  its  maritime  trade. 

Lord  Wellington  was  placed  in  a very  delicaie  position. 
He  was  making  war  against  the  existing  goverament  of  France, 
which  was  acknowledged  by  almost  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  and  he  knew  that  a congress  of  their  ministers  and  of  Na- 
poleon's envoys  was  then  still  sitting  at  Cliatillpn,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hostilities  that  were  carried  on  between  the  belligerent 
armies.  He  was  always  extremely  cautious  about  interfering, 
without  positive  orders  from  his  government,  in  the  internal 
allairs  of  other  countries,  and  his  whole  correspondence  proves 
bis  caution  and  discretion  with  regard  to  Spain,  and  the  va- 
rious factions  of  liberals  and  absolutists,  which  were  already 
quarrelling  there.— (See  among  others  his  letter  to  the  Conde 
de  la  Bisbal,  dated  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  3rd  February,  1811.)— 
His  business  was  purely  military— it  was  to  drive  the  invader 
out  of  the  country,  and  leave  the  jicople  to  settle  their  own 
afiairs.  In  France,  from  a similar  principle,  he  was  extremely 
anxious  not  to  countenance  a civil  war.  The  Duke  of 
Angoul8me  having  landed  in  the  south  of  France  to  excite  a 
movement  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  Lord  Wellington  a 
vised  him  politely  to  keep  incognito,  and  to  wait  lor  some 
important  demonstration  in  his  favour.  When  Beresford 


marched  upon  Bordeaux  he  directed  him  most  particularly 
not  to  originate  or  encourage  any  rising  ol  the  Bourbon  parly. 

“ If  lliey  should  ask  you  for  your  consent  to  proclaim  Louis 
XVllL,  to  hoist  the  white  standard,  &c.,  you  will  stale  that 
the  British  nation  and  their  Allies  wish  well  to  Louis  X\  III.  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  public  peace  is  preserved  where  our  troops 
are  stationed,  we  shall  not  interfere  to  prevent  that  party  from 
doing  what  may  bo  deemed  most  for  its  interest : nay,  further, 
that  I am  prepared  to  assist  any  party  that  may  show  itselt 
inclined  to  aid  us  in  getting  the  better  of  Bonaparte.  That 
the  object  of  the  Allies,  however,  in  the  war,  and,  above  all, 
in  entering  France,  is,  as  is  slated  in  my  proclamation,  peace  ; 
and  that  it  is  well  known  the  Allies  are  now  engaged  in 
negotiating  a treaty  of  peace  with  Bonaparte.  That  however 
I might  be  inclined  to  aid  and  support  any  set  of  people 
against  Bonaparte  while  at  war,  I could  give  them  no  farther 
aid  when  peace  should  be  concluded ; and  I beg  the  inhabit- 
ants will  weigh  this  matter  well  before  they  raise  a standard 
against  the  government  of  Bonaparte  and  involve  themselves 
in  hostilities.  If,  however,  notwithstanding  this  warning,  the 
town  should  think  proper  to  hoist  the  white  standard,  and 
should  proclaim  Louis  XVIII.,  or  adopt  any  other  measure  of 
that  description,  you  will  not  oppose  them ; and  you  will 
arrange  with  the  authorities  the  means  of  drawing,  without 
loss  of  time,  for  all  the  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  which  are  at 
Dax,  which  you  will  deliver  to  them.  If  the  municipality 
should  state  that  they  will  not  proclaim  Louis  X^  HI.  without 
vour  orders,  you  will  decline  to  give  such  orders,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  stated."  And  to  tlie  mayor  of  St.  Sever  be  wrote 
on  the  same  subject:-”  I have  not  interfered  in  any  way  in 
what  has  happened  at  Bordeaux,  and  if  the  department  of  the 
Landes,  or  any  town  of  the  department,  chooses  to  acknowledge 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  I shall  not  oppose  it ; but  I cannot  enjoni 
to  the  individuals  or  the  authorities  of  those  districts  which, 
by  the  operations  of  the  war,  have  fallen  under  my  order,  to 
take  a step  which  must  commit  them  personally,  because  if 
neace  should  be  made,  I must  cease  to  give  them  that  assist- 
mice  which  I could  aftbrd  them  under  existing  circumstances. 
-(<  Dispatches,’  xi.  pp.  558  and  590.)-And  yet  this  was  the 
commander  whom  Napoleon’s  partisans  and  generals  accused 
of  fomenting  revolt  and  civil  war  in  France  (See  a turpd  pro- 
clamation dated  8th  Maich,  1814,  ‘ Dispatches,’  xi.  o94), 
while  the  mote  headlong  royalists  blamed  him  for  not  protect- 
iiiB  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  rash  conduct 
contrary  to  his  advice.-(See  Lord  Wellington’s  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  AngouUme,  29th  of  March,  1814 ; ib.  ^ 608  and 
following.)— All  this  serves  to  prove  what  Lord  Wellington 
observes  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  it  was  impossible  to  know 
the  truth  in  France  in  those  times;  the  whole  system  of  Na- 
noleon’s  government  being  based  upon  deception  and  ftickery. 

^ With  regard  to  those,  and  they  were  but  few,  who  mam. 
fested  a wish  to  carry  on  a partisan  warfare  in  the  interest  of 
Napoleon,  and  against  the  Allies,  Lord  W ellmgton  wrote  to 
the  mayors  and  other  authorities  that  the  inhabitants  could  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  villages,  and  act  as  soldiers 
at  the  same  time.  “ Those  who  wish  to  be  soldiers  must  go 
and  serve  in  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  those  who  wish  o live 
quietly  at  home,  under  the  protection  of  the  allied  troops 
must  not  bear  arms.  Tbe  Commander-In-Chief  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  follow  both  courses;  and  any  person  found  m 
arms  in  the  rear  of  the  airniy  shall  be  judged  according  to  mi- 
litary laws,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  enemy  s 
generals  have  treated  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  -(Ib. 

Oiftiie  18th  of  March  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  arnoy  to 
Vic  Bigorre,  and  Soult  retired  to  Tarbes,  which  he  abandoned 
on  tbe  20tli,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  Toulouse,  where  le 
arrived  on  the  24lh.  On  the  27th  the  Allies  arrived  on  t^ 
left  of  the  Garonne,  in  front  of  Toulouse.  Hie  object  of  Soult 
was  to  facilitate  a junction  with  Suchet,  who  was  wilhdraw- 
,gl  droops  fron.  Catalonia,  in  consequence  of  ■erdnmud 

having  been  sent  back  to  Spain,  and  acknowledged  as  King 
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of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  who  bad  resorlcd  to  this  new  political 
stralajem  in  order  to  create  discord  among  the  Allies.  Know- 
ing the  character  of  Ferdinand,  he  had  written  to  him  on  the 
**  12th  of  November,  1813,  saying,  “ That  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  made  him  wish  to  conclude  at  once  the  nll'uirs  of 
Spain,  where  England  was  fomenting  anarchy  and  jacobinism, 
and  was  depressing  the  nobility,  in  order  to  establish  a re- 
jndilic.  He  (Napoleon)  was  much  grieved  to  see  the  destruc- 
tion of  a nation  bordering  upon  his  empire,  and  whose  mari- 
time interests  were  closely  connected  with  his  own.  He  wished 
therefore  to  remove  all  pretence  for  the  influence  of  England  to 
interfere  in  the  afl'nirs  of  Spain,  and  to  re-establish  the  re- 
lations of  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood  between  the 
two  nations.” — (Thibaudeau,  ‘ Histoire  de  I'Empire,’  ch.  94.) 
A treaty  was  concluded  at  Valen^ay,  where  Ferdinand  had  been 
detained  a prisoner  for  five  years,  in  which  Napoleon  ackiiow- 
ledged  him  as  King  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  and  promised 
to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from  Spain,  whilst  Ferdinand 
engaged  to  cause  the  Englisli  to  evacuate  Spain,  to  pay  his 
lather  King  Charles  an  annual  pension  of  30,000,000  of  reals, 
.and  to  confirm  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  taken  service 
under  Joseph  in  their  titles  and  honours.  Ferdinand  dis- 
patched the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  to  Madrid,  with  a copj'  of 
the  treaty,  directing  the  Regency  to  ratify  it.  The  Regeiicy 
replied  with  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the  approach- 
ing liberation  and  restoration  of  their  king,  and  enclosed  at 
the  same  time  a copy  of  the  decree  of  the  Cortes,  passed  a year 
or  two  before,  declaring  that  no  act  of  the  king,  while  in  a 
state  of  captivitj-,  should  be  considered  as  valid.  The  treaty, 
therefore,  remained  without  efl'ect,  and  Ferdinand  did  not  re- 
enter Spain  for  three  months  after.  “ Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment regarding  the  negotiations  for  peiice I am 

certain  that  no  government  would  act  better  than  they  have  in 
this  most  important  of  all  concerns ; and  I doubt  that  any  Re- 
gency under  the  existing  constitution  would  have  power  to  act 

better  in  other  matters  more  peculiarly  of  internal  concern.” 

(Lord  IVellington’s  letter  to  Sir  H.  Wellesley,  ‘ Dispatches,’ 
xi.  p.  478.) 

At  last,  in  the  month  of  March,  Napoleon,  being  hard 
[iressed  for  troops  for  the  defence  of  France,  and  wishing  to 
av.ail  himself  of  the  army  of  Suchet,  which  was  uselessly 
cooped  up  in  Catalonia,  allowed  Ferdinand  to  return  to  Spain. 
Meantime  .Suchet,  who  had  already  detached  early  in  March 
10,000  men  to  join  Soult,  made  an  oiler  to  tlie  Spanish  Re- 
gency to  withdraw  all  his  garrisons  from  Catalonia,  which  were 
blockaded  by  Spanish  troops,  on  condition  of  their  being  al- 
lowed to  return  to  France  with  their  arms.  Tire  Regency 
referred  the  proposal  to  Lord  Wellington  for  his  opinion,  and 
he  recommended  to  them  not  to  allow  any  capitulation  with 
any  French  troops,  except  on  the  condition  of  their  being  ]jri- 
soners  of  war.  .Suchet’s  garrisons  amounted  to  about  18,000 
men,  mostly  veteran  soldiers,  wlio,  if  they  had  been  able  to 
join  Soult  on  the  Garonne,  wonld  have  made  him  too  strong 
for  ellington,  part  of  whose  army  was  stationed  before 
Rayonne  and  at  Dordeaux.  He  had  only  15,000  Spanish  ti^oojrs, 
of  whom  about  4000  were  at  Rayonne.  The  great  difficulty 
that  he  found  with  Sjianish  troops  was  the  supplying  them 
vyith  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  es]recially  when  out  of 
Spain.  Ferdinand,  on  passing  through  Perpignan,  on  the  22nd 
of  March,  eiigaged  himself  to  Suchet  in  writing  to  restore  the 
I'rench  garrisons  ns  soon  as  possible.  Suchet,  with  his  dis- 
posable force  of  about  11.000  men,  had  evacuated  Catalonia 
and  re-entered  I'rancc.  In  the  beginning  of  April  he  placed 
his  head-quarters  at  Narbonne,  but  did  not  join  Soult. 

On  the  loth  of  April  Lord  IV ellington,  having  crossed  the 
Garonne  the  day  before,  attacked  Marshal  Soult  in  his  en- 
trenched camji  on  a ra..gc  of  heights  between  the  river  Ers 
and  the  canal  of  Ixingucdoc,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  of 
Toulouse.  Marshal  Rcresford,  with  the  Ith  and  (llh  divisions, 
attacked  and  carried  the  heights  on  the  French  right,  and  the 
redoubt  which  covered  and  protected  that  flank  ; the  French, 
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however,  were  still  in  possession  of  four  redoubts  and  of  tlie 
entrenchments  and  fortified  houses,  from  which  they  could  not 
he  dislodged  wiUiout  artillery.  At  the  tame  lime  the  S)janish 
division  of  General  Frcyre  had  attacked  the  French  left  with 
great  spirit,  but  were  at  first  rr.'pulsed ; one  regiment,  however, 
the  J iradorcs  de  Cantabria,  maintaine<i  jts  jersitirtn  under  the 
enemy’s  elitrenchments,  but  the  Rrilith  light  division  moving 
up,  the  whole  rallied,  and  again  advanceii  to  the  attack. 
Marshal  Reri-sford,  having  brought  uji  his  artillery,  which  had 
been  detained  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  continued  his 
movement  along  the  ridge  on  the  right  of  the  French,  and  (Je- 
ner.nl  Pack's  brigade  of  the  sixth  division  carried  the  two  jcin- 
cipal  redoubts  and  fortified  houses  in  the  centre  of  the  French 
position.  Soult  made  a powerful  attack  on  the  sixth  division, 
which  received  it  with  the  Irayonet,  when  the  French  getitral 
laupin  was  killed.  At  last  the  French  were  driven  eirtirely 
from  the  heights,  and  withdrew  across  the  canal  of  I-anguc-doc 
into  the  town  of  Toulouse,  which  Soult  prepared  to  defend. 

The  loss  of  the  ,-Mlies  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  alxml 
000  killed  and  4000  wounded.  I’lie  French  acknowledgerl 
the  loss  of  3200  men.  On  the  night  of  the  I llh  Marshal 
Soult  evacuated  Toulouse  by  the  only  road  which  was  still 
open  to  him,  and  retired  by  Castelnaudary  to  Carcassomie. 
On  the  12th  Lord  Wellington  entered  Toulouse,  to  'the  great 
joy  of  the  iidiabitants,  who  were  relieved  from  the  f^rfiil  ap- 
prehensions of  a siege.  The  white  flag  was  flying,  everybodv 
had  put  on  white  cockades,  and  the  jieople  liad  pulled  down 
Napoleon’s  statue  and  the  eagles  and  other  emblems  of  the 
imperial  government.  The  municipality  of  Toulouse  pre- 
sented an  address  to  Lord  Wellington,  requesting  him  to  re- 
ceive the  keys  of  their  city,  in  the  liame  of  Ljuis  XVIII. 
Lord  Wellington  told  them  what  he  had  told  tlie  people  of 
Bordeaux,  that  he  believed  that  nego  tiations  for  peace  were 
still  being  carried  on  with  the  existing  government  of  France, 
and  that  they  must  judge  for  themselves  whether  they  mear.t 
to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Dourbons,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  treat  them  as  allies  as  long  as  the  war  lasted : 
but  if  peace  should  be  made  with  Napoleon,  he  could  not  give 
them  any  more  assistance  or  protection  afterwards. (‘  Dis- 

patches,’ xi.  p.  630.)  In  the  afternoon,  however,  of  the  same 
day  the  English  Colonel  Cooke  and  the  French  Colonel  Si. 
Simon  arrived  from  Paris,  with  news  of  Napoleon's  first  abdi- 
cation, and  of  the  establishment  of  a provisional  government, 
in  the  name  of  Louis  XI'III.  From  Lord  IVellingfon's  head- 
quarters the  two  officers  proceeded  to  those  of  Marshal  Soult. 
who  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  submitting  to  the  pro- 
visional govennnent,  having  received  no  information  from 
Napoleon  concerning  what  had  happened,  but  he  proposed  an 
armistice  to  Lord  Wellington.  The  British  commander  wrote 
to  him  a very  polite  letter,  excusing  himself  from  accepting 
the  armistice,  uidess  the  marshal  acknowledged  the  Provisional 
Government  of  France. — (Ib.  xi.  p.  644.)  The  object  of  Lord 
Wellington  was  to  prevent  Marshals  Soult  and  Suchet's  armies 
becoming  the  noyau  of  n civil  war  in  France  in  favour  of  Na- 
poleon's pretetisions  for  his  son.  At  the  same  lime  he  made 
prepamlion  to  pursue  Soult,  if  required.  At  last,  on  tlie  ISih 
of  April,  Soult,  having  received  from  Bcrihier  an  order  to  stop 
all  hostilities,  concluded  a convention  with  Lord  Wellington 
for  the  pur|M)se.  --V  line  of  liemarcation  was  drawn  between 
the  two  armies.  The  head-quarters  of  I,ord  Wellington  re- 
mained at  Toulouse.  Marshal  Suchet  concluded  a like  con- 
vention with  laml  IVelliiigton  on  the  19lh,  by  which  the  final 
evacuation  of  Catalonia  by  the  French  garrisons  was  provided 
for. 

On  the  21sl  of  April,  I-ord  Wellington,  by  general  orders  to 
his  g.-illant  army,  congratulated  them  on  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  termination  of  their  labours,  and  at  the  same  lime 
“ thanked  them  for  their  uniform  discipline  and  gallantry  in 
the  field,  and  for  their  conciliating  conduct  towards  tire  inha- 
bitants of  the  country. ” — (lb.  xi.  p 668.) 

Before  the  news  of  the  events  of  Paris  reached  Bayonne,  the 
French  made  a sortie  out  of  the  entrenched  camp  in  front  of 
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it,  on  the  1 liU  of  April,  and  attacked  the  lines  of  the  Allies, 
who  lost  about  800  men  in  thisaflair,  including  General  Hay, 
who  was  killed,  and  the  general  in  command.  Sir  John  Hope, 
who  w.is  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  General  Stopford,  of 
the  Guards,  was  also  wounded. 

On  the  30th  of  April  Ix)rd  Wellington  set  olT  for  Paris, 
whither  he  was  sent  for  hy  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  left  Ge- 
neral Hill  in  charge  of  the  army.  On  the  13th  of  May  he 
returned  to  Toulouse,  and  soon  after  set  oil'  for  Madrid,  wliere 
“ things  were  getting  on  very  fast,  and  the  army  had  already 
taken  difl'erent  sides;  O'Donnell  and  Elio  for  the  king,  the 
former  having  issued  a very  violent  declaration,  and  Freyre 
ami  the  Prince  of  Anglona  for  the  constitution.  I tliink,  how- 
ever, I shall  keep  them  both  quiet.” — (‘  Dispatches,’  xii.  p.  18.) 

On  the  2r)th  of  May  he  wrote  from  Madrid  to  Sir  Charles 
Stuart: — “You  will  have  heard  of  the  extraordinary  occur- 
rences here,  though  not  probably  with  surprise.  Nothing  can 
be  more  popular  than  the  king  and  his  measures,  as  far  as 
they  have  gone  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution.  The  im- 
prisonment of  the  Liberates  is  thought  by  some,  1 believe  with 
justice,  unnecessary,  and  it  is  certainly  highly  impolitic;  but 
it  is  liked  by  the  people  at  large However,  I ar- 

rived only  yesterday,  and  I have  not  had  time  to  learn  much. 
Those  to  whom  I have  talked,  who  pretend  and  ought  to  know, 
say  that  his  majesty  will  certainly  perform  the  promise  made 
in  his  decree  of  the  ‘1th  of  May,  and  will  give  a free  constitu- 
tion to  Spain.  I have  urged  and  shall  continue  to  urge  this 
measure  upon  them,  as  very  essential  to  his  majesty’s  credit 
abroad.” 

In  a subsequent  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  1st  of 
June,  he  says  : — “ I have  been  very  well  received  by  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  but  I fear  that  I have  done  very  little  good.” 
He  repeats  a conversation  he  had  with  the  Duke  de  San 
Carlos,  in  which  he  urged  the  necessity  of  the  king  govern- 
ing on  liberal  principles;  and  he  thus  ends  : — “ The  fact  is 
that  there  are  no  public  men  in  this  country  who  are  ac- 
quainted either  with  the  interests  or  the  wishes  of  the  country  ; 
and  they  are  so  slow  in  their  motions  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  anything  with  them.’’ 

On  the  11th  of  June  Lord  Wellington  was  again  with  his 
army  at  Bordeaux,' giving  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  France 
by  the  allied  troops.  On  the  Mth  of  June  he  issued  his  fare- 
well general  orders  to  the  army  (‘  Dispatches,’  xii.  p.  62) ; (he 
had  been  created  a Duke  on  the  10th  of  May).  On  the  23rd 
of  June  the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  in  London,  and  on 
the  28th  received  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers  the  thanks 
of  that  House,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  he  received  likewise  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  through  the  Speaker.  In 
the  following  August  he  proceeded  to  Paris  as  Ambassador  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  King  of  France. 

Campaign  of  Waterloo,  1815. — In  the  month  of  January  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  repaired  to  Yieiina  to  attend  the  general 
Congress  of  the  European  powers.  In  the  beginning  of  March, 
Napoleon,  having  escaped  from  Elba,  landed  at  Cannes,  on 
tlie  French  coast,  and  from  thence  marched  to  Paris,  without 
meeting  any  obstacle  (Louis  X VIII.  withdrew  to  Ghent).  On 
the  13th  of  March  the  ministers  of  the  eight  powers  assembled 
at  Yienna,  including  the  miinsters  of  the  King  of  France, 
signed  a paper,  by  which  they  declared  Bonaparte  an  outlaw, 
a violator  of  treaties,  and  a disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  delivering  him  over  to  public  justice,  “ vindicte 
publique."  — (‘  Dispatches,’  xii.,  269,  352.)  At  the  same 
time  they  declared  that’  they  would  maintain  inviolate  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  18M.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  April  the  Duke  of  Wellington  repaired  to  Brussels  to 
examine  the  military  state  of  affairs  on  tliat  frontier.  An  Eng- 
lish army  was  assembled  in  Flanders,  including  the  Hano- 
verian Legion,  and  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  Prince  of 
Nassau  ; and  the  chief  command  of  the  whole  was  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  all,  he  had  about  76,000  men 
under  him,  of  whom  43,000  were  British,  or  Hanoverians  in 
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British  p.ay.  Of  these,  deducting  sick,  detached,  &c.,  there 
remained  present  in  the  field  about  37,000  British  and  Hano- 
verians. The  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Brussels.  Marshal 
Blucher,  with  the  Prussian  army,  estimated  at  about  80,000 
men,  was  on  the  lell  of  the  British  ; his  head-quarters  were 
at  Namur. 

During  the  month  of  May,  Bonaparte,  by  great  exertions, 
collected  an  army  of  about  120,000  men,  chiefly  composed  of 
veterans,  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders;  and  on  the  11th  ot  June 
he  left  Paris  to  take  the  command.  On  the  L5th  the  French 
crossed  the  Sambre,  and  marched  to  Charleroi,  the  Prussian 
corps  of  General  Ziethen  retiring  to  Fleurus.  Marshal  Blil- 
cher  concentrated  his  army  upon  Sombref,  holding  the  vil- 
lages of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny  in  front  of  his  position.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  marched  his  army  upon  Quatre  Bras,  on 
the  road  from  Cliarleroi  to  Brussels.  Napoleon  attacked  Bltl- 
cher  on  the  IGth,  with  superior  numbers,  carried  the  village  of 
Ligny,  and  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  position ; 
but  the  Prussians  fought  with  great  gallantry  until  night, 
when  Blilcher  withdrew  his  army  in  good  order  to  Wavre.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  part  of  his  army, 
was  attacked  at  Quatre  Bras  by  the  1st  and  2nd  corps  of  the 
French  army,  commanded  by  Ney,  and  a corps  of^  cavalry 
under  Keller'mann,  which,  however,  made  no  impression  upon 
the  British  position. 

On  the  17th  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  a retrograde 
movement  upon  Waterloo,  corresponding  to  that  of  Mar- 
slial  Blucher.  He  took  up  a position  in  front  of  the  village 
of  Waterloo,  across  the  high  roads  from  Charleroi  and  Ni- 
velles— his  right  thrown  back  to  a ravine  near  Merke  Brame, 
and  his  left  extended  to  a height  above  the  hamlet  of  Ter  la 
Haye  ; and  he  occupied  the  house  and  gardens  of  Hougoumont, 
near  the  Nivelles  road,  in  front  of  his  right  centre,  and  the 
farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  in  front  of  his  left  centre. 

The  French  collected  their  army,  with  the  exception  of  the 
3rd  corps,  which  had  been  sent  to  observe  die  Prussians,  on  a 
range  of  heights  in  front  of  the  British  position.  About  10 
o'clock  on  the  moridng  of  the  18th  the  French  began  a fu- 
rious attack  on  the  post  of  Hougoumont,  which  was  occupied 
by  a detachment  of  the  Guards,  who  maintained  their  ground 
against  all  the  efl'orU  of  the  enemy  throughout  the  day.  There 
was  no  manoeuvring  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  on  that  day. 
He  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  British  position  with  heavy 
columns  of  infantry,  supported  by  a numerous  cavalry,  and 
by  a deadly  fire  from  his  numerous  artillery.  His  attacks  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  on  both  sides.  In  one  of  these  attacks 
the  French  carried  the  post  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  was 
occupied  by  a detachmeirt  of  Hanoverians,  who,  having  ex- 
pended all  their  ammunition,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Napoleon 
then  ordered  his  cavalry  to  attack  the  British  infantry,  which 
formed  in  squares  to  receive  them.  The  French  cavalry  for  a 
time  walked  about  the  British  squares,  as  if  they  had  been  of 
the  same  army,  but  all  their  efforts  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  British  infantry,  by  whose  steady  fire  they  were  brought 
down  in  great  numbers.  The  French  cavalry  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed in  these  attacks,  as  well  as  in  a charge  from  Lord  E. 
Somerset’s  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Life 
Guards,  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  tire  1st  Dragoon  Guards, 
in  which  the  French  cuirassiers  were  completely  cut  up.  At 
last,  about  7 o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  General  Bulow’s 
Prussian  corps  began  to  be  engaged  uiion  the  French  right,  Na- 
poleon moved  forwards  his  guard,  which  he  had  kept  in  re- 
serve, to  make  a last  des]:a>rate  effort  on  the  British  left  centre 
near  La  Haye  Sainte,  of  which  the  French  had  already  pos- 
session. The  French  guard  marched  resolutely  on  in  column, 
with  supported  anns,  under  a destructive  fire  from  the  British 
position  : they  halted  at  the  distance  of  about  50  yards  from 
the  British  line,  and  attempted  to  deploy,  but  they  became 
mixed  together,  whilst  uninterrupted  discharges  of  musketry 
from  the  British  infantry  made  fearful  havoc  in  their  dense 
mass;  they  were  broken,  and  gave  way  down  the  slope  of  the 
hill  in  irretrievable  confusion.  On  this  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
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mnrcil  forward  his  whole  line,  which  lie  led  in  ]icr>on, 
sweeping  away  nil  before  him.  'J'he  French  were  forced  from 
their  position  on  the  heights,  and  fled  in  confused  masses, 
leaving  all  their  artillery  and  baggage  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Marshal  Blilcher  now  came  up  with  two  Prussian  corjw,  and 
took  charge  of  tlie  pursuit,  wlfllst  the  British  troojis  rested  on 
the  field  which  they  had  won  at  a fearful  cost.  The  British 
and  German  Legion  had  on  that  (lay  2-132  killed,  9528 
wounded,  and  1875  missing ; many  of  the  last,  however, 
joined  afterwards.  In  the  preceding  battle  of  Quaire  Bras,  on 
the  ICih,  they  had  350  killed,  and  2380  wounded,  making 
altogether  nearly  15,000  men  /icrs  tU  combat,  in  an  army  of 
about  37,000  British  and  Hanoverians,  of  whom,  however, 
about  5000  were  not  present  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  being 
posted  near  Braine  le  Comte,  or  stationed  at  Brussels,  An- 
twerp, Ostend,  and  other  places. — (Official  Returns,  ‘ Dis- 
patches,’ 3iii.  485 — 7.)  More  than  COO  officers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  gallant 
General  Picton  was  killed  while  leading  his  division  to  a 
charge  with  bayonets.  General  Sir  William  Pousonby,'  who 
commanded  a brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  was  killed  by  a party 
of  Polish  lancers.  Colonel  De  Lancey,  Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral, was  also  killed.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  General  Cooke, 
General  Halkett,  General  Barnes,  General  Baron  Alien,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  Fitzroy  So- 
merset, were  among  the  wounded.  Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  died  of  his  wounds  soon  after  the 
battle.  In  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
Oels  was  killed,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  corps. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  war  of  Napoleon,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  revolutionary  wars  of  France — a war  which 


bad  lasted  for  12  years  from  (he  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens  in  1803,  and  which  might  justly  be  called  “ the 
giant  war.”  After  the  lost  charge  by  bis  guard  Napoleon  rode 
off,  in  the  dusk  of  the  eveniug,  from  llie  field  of  Waterloo,  and 
returned  to  Paris,  which  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  leave  for 
Rochefort,  being  deserted  by  tlie  nation  at  large.  A provisional 
government  was  formed  by  the  legislative  chambers.  Tlie 
British  and  Prussian  armies  marched  upon  Paris,  meeting  with 
little  or  no  resistance  ; and  on  the  3rd  of  July  a convention 
was  agreed  upon  between  Marshal  Davoust,  who  commanded 
the  French  army  at  Paris,  on  one  side,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Marshal  BlUcher  on  the  other,  by  which  the 
French  army  withdrew  from  the  capital,  and  retired  beyond 
the  Ixiire,  and  the  Allied  armies  exxtupied  Paris.  Soon  after 
Louis  XVIII.  was  again  restored  to  tlie  throne  of  France,  and 
peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers. 

Here  this  sketch  of  the  military  life  of  the  Duke  of  IVel- 
lington  concludes.  Owing  to  its  limits  it  is  necessarily  a 
mere  sketch ; but  it  may  fall  into  the  bauds  of  some  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  more  elaborate  biographies 
which  have  been  or  will  be  published  of  this  iUirstrious  com- 
mander ; and  it  may  serve  to  make  people  better  acquainted 
with  the  merits  and  character  of  a man  of  whom  Great  Bri- 
tain must  ever  be  justly  proud.  But  the  most  complete  work 
concerning  the  Duke  of  W’ellington  and  his  times  is  his  own 
Dispatches,  which,  undesignedly  on  his  part,  have  grown  into 
a very  large  and  very  important  book  of  contemporary  history, 
and  which  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage  by  states- 
men as  well  as  by  soldiers.  Another  work  to  which  the 
writer  of  this  short  sketch  is  indebted  is  the  ‘ Annals  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaigns,  by  the  Author  of  Cyril  Thornton.’ 


London : Printed  by  William  Clowes  snd  Sons,  Stamford  Street. 
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